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THE CULT OF THE GARDEN. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, January 8. 

Carpenters’ Company : Paper entitled “ The Value of Colour te 
the Crafts," by Sir Alfred East, A.R.A., at 7.45 р.м. 

Nottingham Architectural Society : Exhibition and criticism of 
“ Plans for laying out New Streets,” by Mr. H. G. Watkins, 
A. R.I.B.A., at 8 р.м. 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants : Paper entitled *' Trade 
Unionism and the Guild," by Mr. J. E. Winfield, at 
7.50 P.M. 


Thursday, January 9. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : Paper entitled 
* Shop Talk,” by Mr. Herbert T. Buckland, at 6.30 р.м. 

Concrete Institute : Paper entitled “ Concrete in its Legal 
Aspect," by Mr. W. Valentine Ball, barrister-at.law, at 
7.30 Р.М. 

Sheffield Society of Architects : Paper entitled “ The Work of 
Alfred Stevens," by Mr. H. I. Potter, A.R.I.B.A., at 
7.50 P.M. 

Monday, January 13. 

Architectural Association : Combined Ordinary General and 
Camera, Sketch and Debate Club : Paper entitled “ Ancient 
Influences and Modern Factors in Art," by Prof. W. R. 
Colton, A.R.A., at 8 p.m. 

Surveyors' Institution : Adjourned discussion on Mr. E. M. 
Konstam's paper on “ Land Values Taxation : a Criticism 
of the Evidence before the Departmental Committee on 


SN . . . 4 j , Imperial and Local Taxation," at 8 р.м. 
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the varied colour schemes of nature. He must also, it 
seems to us, take account of the varied flowering seasons 
of different plants and the right arrangement of such 
portions of the garden as are occupied by blooms by so 
arranging that throughout the year there should be a 
continual succession of blooms. We should not have 
one part of the flower border all ablaze with colour in 
spring, another in summer, and a third in autumn. On 
the other hand, the garden must not be composed wholly 
' of plants that bloom, this portion of their charm is but 
transient, and the garden to be a constant source of 
enjoyment must be beautiful whether flowers are bloom- 
ing or not. | 

À garden is almost inevitably an adjunct to a house, 
and the two together are necessary to make a home. 
Now a house, however picturesque it may be in grouping 
and varied, even fantastic in material, is nevertheless 
more or less formal, and we are at once brought face to 
face with the consideration of whether the formal or the 
landscape school of gardening is the preferable one to 
follow. The designing of gardens was at one time left 
to the landscape gardener, but within the present century 
architects have become more and more concerned with 
their laying out, and it has naturally been their predilec- 
tion to plan gardens on formal lines. It does not, how- 
ever, necessarily follow that because a garden is rightly 
regarded as part of the scheme for the home that its 
lines should be disposed as are the lines of the house 
in regular or geometrical fashion. | 

The plan of a formal garden may look very nice on 
the drawing, but the executed garden can only in certain 
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COTTAGES AT MIDHURST, SUSSEX.—Drawn by C. S CARTER, 


circumstances reveal its symmetrical, or at least its 
formal, disposition. If the garden is sunk and viewed 
from a higher level, or if its regular arrangement can 
be observed from the windows of the house, there is 
some excuse for assuming that its formal disposition is 
more or less a pleasure to the beholder, but the formal 
garden which cannot be so viewed or the aspect of which 
is restricted by yew hedges seems to us to be lacking in 
raison d'étre. | 

Symmetry of plan has lost the greater part of its 
value when you can neither see it nor feel it, and there 
is then much to be said in favour of the landscape 
school with its fondness for winding paths, which may 
provide extensive perambulation and a continual change 
of closed vistas. 

Formal arrangement is not therefore necessarily the 
most desirable adjunct to a house, and the architect who 
wishes to make the most of the garden he is planning 
should start clear of methods that are really no more 
than the evidence of a current fashion. Amongst these 
we may specify the vogue of the pergola. Pergolas are 
desirable in sunny Italy, and useful there for the training 
of vines and the ripening of their fruit, butin England you 
cannot walk under a pergola on the majority of days 
in the year without an umbrella. We may grow vines 


over thern but we shall not get many grapes, and when 
raindrops are not. falling their place is frequently supplied 
by caterpillars and spiders. We must, in fact, in planning 
an English garden realise that our weather consists of 
many varied samples, and unless the enjoyment of the 
garden is to be very much restricted. provision must be 
made for shelter during rain and for comfortable use very 
speedily after à shower. 

Summer houses and verandahs, if properly arranged 
and with adequate shelter, are admirable adjuncts to 
a garden, and afford an opportunity for the keen enjoy- 
ment of being in the fresh air during à summer shower 
but out of its reach. These features in English gardens 
are, 1% seems to us, always better arranged as shelters 
from the rain rather than from the sun. It is quite true 
that for a few hours in most years we are glad of shade, 
but for a vastly greater number we want to be out of 
the rain. Paved paths, therefore, should always find a 
place in the planning of an English garden, but there is 
no need for us to adopt the modern affectation of Iaying 
them with stones carefully broken into irregular bits, 
and still less could we approve the device of laying the 
stones far apart and sowing plants between them. 

The question of paved paths reminds us of the con- 
nection of the house and the garden, and from the point 
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of view of health we would prescribe that flower beds 
or borders containing plants of any kind should never 
be allowed to come up to the walls of the house. Even 
if the damp-course is at first much higher above the 
ground than usual it will not be many years before the 
gardener has raised the surface of the mould above the 
level of the damp-course, and the damp at once begins 
to penetrate; therefore we would lay it down as a funda- 
mental rule that the garden surface next to the walls 
should always be paved. We are hardly even disposed 
to allow of gravel being taken up to the walls of the 
house. 

In an English garden there should always, whenever 
space permits, be provided lawns for playing games, and 
it is worth while considering whether provision should 
not also be made for play in weather sufficiently removed 
from dry to make grass not altogether pleasant. 

It is the fashion of the moment to introduce a lily 
pond into formal gardens, even if thev be of the smallest 
and the pond no bigger than a washtub. Whilst it must 
be admitted that a piece of water makes a charming change 


oS 
in the prospect of any garden and affords an opportunity 
of growing fascinating species of plants which could not 
otherwise be included, it should nevertheless be remem- 
bered that water near a house contains elements of danger 
to health, even though they be not so appalling as those 
of the medieval moats, which served at once as the re- 
ceptacle for sewage, the supply of drinking water, and the 
storehouse of Friday's dinner. 

Our thoughts have been directed to the subject of 
gardens by a perusal of the fascinating book * on Gardens 
for Small Country Houses, by Gertrude Jekyll and 
Lawrence Weaver, in which all the many devices and 
varied treatments that can be applied to formal gardens 
are adequately described and profusely illustrated in the 
charming style with which Country Life has made us 
familiar. When we have brought before us such represen. 
tations of accomplished facts as are herein shown, we 
realise that the cult of the garden is a reality, | 


* Gardens for Small Country Houses Ву Gertrude Jer, 
Lawrence Weaver. (London: The Offices of ао 29 
George Newnes, Ltd, 15s. net.) i 
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Another book* on gardening which has given us much 
pleasure, though conceived on quite different lines, is Mr. 
G. Hillyard Swinstead's Story of his Old-World Garden in 
а London Suburb. This artist is not a devotee of 
formality, but within the confines of a rectangular plot of 
limited area has expressly aimed at informality, and has 
made his garden delightful with varied picturesque group- 
ings and points of interest. Mr. Swinstead’s book is 
beautifully illustrated with collotvpe photographs and re- 
plete with definite and practical information, and his 
garden is evidently a source of intense pleasure and 
eminently liveable. The author also gives suggestive 
plans for other gardens on simular lines to his own. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE are glad to note that the safety of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is a subject which is being agitated in the daily Press, 
as the rousing of public interest in this manner will 
make it difficult for the London County Council to slip a 
Bill through Parliament which shall give sanction to their 
undoubtedly dangerous scheme for a tramway around the 
east end of the Cathedral. 


The attempt on the life of Lord Hardinge and the 
occasion on which it was made have possibly been the 
cause of the recrudescence of somewhat fatuous agitation 
on the subject of the architecture of the new Delhi and 
of the architect who is to design it. The Morning Post 
has had a long article from its Calcutta correspondent 
which is sarcastic on the planning of the new city so far 
аз 1$ is at present known, or supposed tobe known. Fun 
is especially made of the presuméd radial ‘scheme of 
planning, with avenues leading tothe tombs of Humayon, 
Saftar Jung, the three Lodi tombs, and the domes of 
Indra Pat. Inthe Times Mr. Arthur W. Soames, М.Р., 
writes a letter suggesting how the architect of the new 
Duni might be selected. He discusses and dismisses as 
unsuitable an open competition and a limited competition, 
and advocates selection of an individual by the Royal 
Academy of Art and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, or an alternative jury of selection of twenty-five 
picked architects. The building of the new Delhi is a 
job of sufficient magnitude and importance to render the 
position of its designer anything but a bed of roses. One 
of the most important qualifications for the position is 
a thick skin, impervious to the carping criticisin of those 
who think they know all about the best way of building 
the new capital of India. 


The Old Master market is stil flourishing, nine 
picture sales at Christie's during the past year having 
realised £613,925, the highest priced picture of the vear 
being Raeburn's portrait of Mrs. Hay, which fetched 
£22,260. 


Dr. Ashby's report in the Times upon archeological 
research in Italy during the year tells us of work done 
in Rome itself, including the important results of 
Commendatore Boni's excavations on the Palatine, the 
researches of Dr. Fritz Weege in the ruins of the Golden 
House of Nero, with their revelation of ancient paintings, 
and Senator Lanciani's investigations at the Baths of 
Caracalla. Outside Rome, the report deals with the 
explorations at Ostria and Cume, further explorations 
at Pompei, excavations at Pastum—where the finest 
and best-preserved temple is now no longer to be allowed 
dedication to Poseidon, which is to be attributed to the 
oldest temple, or so-called basilica. 


We should be pleased to see success attend the efforts 
of the Carnarvon Corporation to gain for Carnarvon Castle 
the function of the proposed Welsh Record Office, in 
furtherance of which purpose they are circulating among 
Welsh members of Parliament and all the Welsh councils 
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* The Story of My Old-World Garden and How I made 1t та 
London Suburb. By G. Hillyard Swinstead, RI. With fifty 
original Drawings, Designs and Photographs by the Author 
(London: Baines & Scarsbrook. 10s. 6d.) 
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a copy of an admirably drawn out case for establishing 
in Carnarvon Castle the proposed Welsh Record Office. 
The document deals at length not only with the suitaciity 
of the Castle for such a purpose, but also with the 
historical associations. and the accessibility. of the town, 
where in the Middle Ages, it is pointed. out, all the 
official records of North Wales were kept. The claims 
of Carnarvon are based upon the following considerations, 
viz.:—(1) Because as a matter of administrative justice 
the Welsh national] institution established by the Govern- 
ment should be located in North Wales. (2) Because 
Carnarvon Castle is the only available existing building 
in Wales adapted to the purpose; no suitable new build- 
ing could be provided except at enormous cost ; and even 
then no such building could compare in fitness with 
Carnarvon Castle as a repository of Welsh National 
archives. (3) Because the bulk of the known extant 
archives, including those taken from Wales in 1767 and 
1854, relate to North Wales; a large proportion of them 
were formerly stored in Carnarvon Castle, and the town 
and castle figure largely therein. (4) Because the castle 
and town of Carnarvon and other North Wales boroughs 
in their past. history, as shown in the records themselves, 
serve as no other town or locality in Wales ean possibly 
do, to illustrate practically every phase of the military, 
econonuc and political history of Wales, and the students 
consulting the records at the castle would enjoy the 
inestimable advantage of studying them on (һе spot 
where many of them were drafted, aud of checking and 
the better understanding them by reference to the very 
district, operations, and actual works to which they re- 
late. (5) Because the national and racial spirit, senti- 
ment, and characteristics have always been and still 
remain more pronounced in this, the ancient Principality 
of North Wales, than elsewhere. (6) Because Carnarvon 
meets more completely than any other town the essential 
requirements demanded bv the Commissioners. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


CaisToR.— Тһе Rural District Council have had under 
consideration a report in connection with the housing scheme. 
Five sets of plans had been recommended, in the following 
order of merit, by Mr. C. E. Kendall, architect, of Market 
Rasen: (1) Messrs. Edward & Raynor, of Grimsby; (2) Mr. 
C. Young, of Caistor; (3) Mr. D. Quibell, of Scunthorpe ; 
(4) Mr. G. Saunby, of Holton; (5) Messrs. J. Allison & Sons, 
of Pocklington. The Council decided to accept the plans of 
Mr. D. Quibell. Тһе scheme provides for the erection of 
sixty cottages. 

Хахтмісн.--Тһе Rural District Council have adopted а 
report as to housing accommodation in the district, and, with 
a view to obtaining definite information as to the most suit- 
able type of cottage and its probable cost, have decided that 
architects and builders or any persons interested in the sub- 
ject of rural housinz be invited to submit plans and specifi- 
cations for a pair of cottages to be erected on a site not ex- 
ceeding a quarter of an acre, and having a minimum depth 
of 40 yards, each cottage to confain living-room, scullery, 
&c., and three bedrooms, with the usual out-offices, &c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A MODERN HOUSE ON OLD LINES. 


MR. Е. Swinren Harris, F.R.I.B. A., sends us the following 
explanation of the motif of his design : — 

In preparing the drawings for this house, my aim was, 
while trying to retain the old spirit, to make the plan suit- 
able for our own day, which that of many old quadrangular 
houses, with all their charm, is not, and cannot reasonably 
be expected to be. 

The economy of approach, whether by day or nicht, for 
host, guest, bachelor, caller, servant, and tradesman “though 
still open to improvement, was my starting-point; a complete 
cloister would doubtless add to both convenience and beauty, 
but would also have greatly increased cost. Some weaknesses 
may perhaps be pardoned by the necessary omission of it. 


THE HALL OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
TRONMONGERS. 


A DESCRIPTION of the Hall shown in the illustration is given 
in the article on the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers. 
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4. Swellings and shrinkage do not prevent the efficient 
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as some known to you where there are no loose parts 
liable to be lost, thereby alleging our clients’ fittings 
have such loose parts, which is untrue and is a serious 
misrepresentation, as one of the main features of the 
fittings is that when they are fixed and in working order 
there is no loose part. | | | 

“The paragraph appearing in your journal, which 
is undoubtedly largely read by architects and builders, 
will certainly injure our clients’ trade and cause them 
considerable loss. They have been to much expense in 
putting the fittings on the market and advertising them, 
so that the misrepresentation you have published is a 
serious matter. 

‘Our clients claim damages from you for the wrong 
done, and request that you forthwith publish an apology 
for misrepresenting the goods.—Yours obediently, 

“ EpnwiN Jacques 4 SONS. 
‘ Messrs. the Proprietors of The Architect and Con- 
tract Reporter, 
“Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
“ London, Е.С.” 


nero. | working of the fittings 
To Messrs. Lockerbie & Wilkinson (Tipton), Ltd., 9. All parts are fixed, and it is impossible for any to be 
Tipton. lost or taken away. 

We print hereunder copy of letter we have received We give below plan showing working of patent corru. 
from your solicitors respecting the reference to ‘your | gated joint, showing the abutting faces of the cord stile 
Х.А.Р. window fittings in our report of the St. Andrew's р ¬ 
Hospital, Dollis Hill Lane, N.W., which appeared in i | 
our issue of November 922, 1912. We regret the 4 Ж 
fittings were misrepresented in the article and tender to 8 Е Е Е ` 
vou our sincere apology. ғ - (8 EN E 

December 1912. j | 2! отеле 
Copy LETTER. , I j 2 : 

“ 102 Colmore Row, Birmingham: t ' 5 ! d 

** December 12, 1912. : " y” 3 

“DEAR Sins,—Messrs. Lockerbie & Wilkinson t "gd M E EE 
(Tipton), Ltd., have consulted us regarding the libellous 4 t- 
reference made by you to their N.A.P. window fittings : 
in your report of the St. Andrew's Hospital, Dollis ë 
Hill Lane, N. W. You state the fittings are not as good ' 
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and glass stile held tightly together by the stile screws, the 
corrugations and throats rendering the passage of draught 
or wet through the joints impossible. ° 

Check Action Centres.—To enable both the top and 
bottom sashes to be held open at any angle for louvre venti- 
lation, special check action centres can be supplied. 

Sunk Stile Screws.—For use in asylums and other build- 
ings where it is desired that no one but an authorised 
attendant shal] release the stile screws and revolve the 
windows, sunk stile screws, operated by a key, can be 
provided. 

The Patent N.A.P. ‘ Weightless’? Frame Fittings 
Advantages are solid frames; no lines or weights ; hung on 
practically unbreakable copper chains; by provision of 
deep bead 4 or 5 inches ventilation at top obtained by 
raising bottom sash ; the sashes are hung to each other, the 
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N.A.P. WINDOWS. 

The N.A.P. Sliding and Revolving Patent Fittings for 
Sliding Sashes.—Retain all the usual convenient features 
of ordinary sliding sashes, with the following additional 
advantages : — 

l. The outside can be safely and easily cleaned from 
within from floor level, or if this is prevented by presence 
of window-boxes, at the top level. 

‚ 2. Repairs (reglazing and renewal of cords) do not 
involve removal of beads. 

3. Where special ventilation is required both sashes can 
be held at an angle for louvre ventilation (if check action 


centres be used). 
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BOTTOM SASH 
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top sash falling when the bottom sash is raised: 
equipoise is obtained, and the sashes slide with E 
freedom. The chains are attached to the sashes by adjust- 
able screw connections, so that in the event of the hain 
m stretching in the course of years the difference can be 
Mir. are released. adjusted in a few minutes. Particularly suitable f 
Ж. he i^int can be machined straight through, and is the | schools. Several thousand sets in use in London Sch is 
me for top and bottom sashes. Board schools. Н 
В 


. The patent corrugated joint in the sash stiles, as shown, 
1s the only joinery variation. We would point out:— 

1. The joint is absolutely weather-tight. 

2. The corrugations automatically disengage when the 
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N.B.—The above plans show frame fitted with ordinary 
sashes. The “ Weightless ” fittings are equally applicable 
if the sliding sashes are fitted with N.A.P. " Revolving ” 


Patent. 

Patent N.A.P. Passable Hopper Cheeks, with Movable 
Face Plates.—These cheeks entirely obviate the impossibility 
hitherto experienced of cleaning fanlights fitted with hopper 
cheeks, except by outside ladders, or by standing on the sills, 
the latter expedient even being often unavailing, in view of 
the height of the fanlight from the sill. The <“ Passable ”’ 
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of art and good sense. | 
illi of British architects. He 


was a second '' Admirable” Crichton with a dash of Cellini— 
a super-architect indeed. Here is a list of his accomplish- 


ments :— p 
1. Builder of all things. buildable—and not specialist, as 
is usual. 2. А decorator of the first water. 3, A designer of 

hool of furnishing—adapted to his 


a rich and beautiful sc i d t 
own particular houses. 4. A worker in metals and in jewel- 


QUARTER FULL SIZE DETAILS OF 
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cheeks enable the light to be brought over the room and 
cleaned inside, while ventilating efficiency 18 in no way 
impaired. The safety bob is provid 
accident if, through the carelessness 0 
the face plates are not P 
after they have been moved 


f the window-cleaner, 


for ventilation, | | 
divided by mullions а special mulli 


سے 
ROBERT ADAM. ARTIST AND ARCHITECT.‏ 
By PERCY H. FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A.‏ 


An illustrated discourse given before the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association. 


Ir is with real pleasure that I find myself here to-night 
engaged in a work so congenial to my tastes and feelings. 
For over twenty years I have been busy with this propa- 
ganda—travelling round to almost every Architectural 
Society in the three kingdoms spreading, or trying to 
spread, what seems to me “ the light." The light it cer- 
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ed as a safeguard against 


ut back to their proper position 
aside to allow the light to be 
leaning. The countersunk holes in the 


OPPER CHEEKS. ——— 
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OF MOVEABLE 
Face PLATE. 


5. A sculptor—or rather designer of sculpture. 
gings, tapestries, and other stuffs. 
exhibiting at 

an F.R.S., 


lery, Kc. 
6. Designer of paperhan 
7. A painter in water-colours, of reputation, 
the Royal Academy. 8. A man of science, 

F.S.A., «с. 9. An author and publisher on à magnificent 


scale. His great ‘‘ clephant folio’? volumes—marvels of 
taste—have been sold for twenty pounds. 10. Above all, he 
did what no other British architect has done—invented 4 
style, the Adam style, not '' Adams," as the dealers insist 
and will persist in calling it. 11. A miracle of work, found 
in every corner of the three kingdoms. In the year hefore 
his death he had in hand no less than half a dozen noble- 
men’s palaces and a score о! private houses. How he 
contrived to supervise these werks or to house his draughts- 
men and surveyors is а mystery. 19. He was a Member of 
Parliament and attended to his duties. 13. He was 
appointed Royal architect, and, as said, invented *' the 
Adam style." The building portion p-rished with his death 
and was never revived ; the art style, however, has held its 
ground, and is held to be a growing and most precious 
legacy. Here is an architect’s record indeed. Who can 
match it? Not even the great Sir Christoph: r. 

Then for his personal gifts and powers. He had the 
most perfect and infallible feeling for proportion that archi- 
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tect ever had. It was an instinet with him, It was easier 
He had the 


with him to feel this sense than to fail in it. 
most perfect architectural propriety—everything was correct 
and appropriate and no surplusage. Nothing was done for 
mere ornament, but only to serve the structure. 

He was in truth an artist-architect—a sort of English 
Cellini. We have no one on the lists who approaches him 
in this combination of artistic gifts, not even Wren. 

One might almost think “а bit of Adam work ” could 
be lighted on everywhere. It would be difficult indeed to 
estimate the amount of building work done by this indus- 
trious man. The number of his private houses could not 
be counted, for he built squares and streets on a great scale. 
His Russell and Bedford Squares are most imposing, but 
these things to him seemed mere trifles. 

When Adam came upon the scene in 1750 he was then 
about thirty, of good family and high connection. English 
architecture was in a rather parlous state. It was all formal 
and machine-made, everything after same pattern. Above 
all, it was uninteresting and monotonous ; inconvenient also ; 
repelling almost ; yet there was no remedy. The nobleman 
planning his new palace was told: '' There is only the one 
classical model which has come down to us from the ancients. 
No forms for domestic buildings, only the Roman temple, and 
so à Roman temple you must have." Hard lines here for 
noblemen, The domestic accommodation was straitened 
and uncomfortable, for all was sacrified to show and state, 
to huge halls and chambers, and the magnificent stair. 
There was told a story of a noble who when he wished to go to 
bed had to go out by the grand entrance, re-enter by a side 
door, then climb а narrow stair, and so gain his chamber. 

The system in vogue had come down from the days of 
Sir W. Chambers and his follower, Colin Campbell, author 
of the Vitruvius Britannicus, in which there was but little 
of Vitruvius but a good deal of the Britannicus. Adam 
pondered over this state of things and meditated a complete 
reform. He was certain that there were models of domestic 
architecture somewhere, and set forth to look for them 
abroad. He found his way to Spalato, on the Dalmatian 
coast, where there was a vast palace of Diocletian in fine 
preservation, and where was a perfect museum of barbaric 
decoration. Here he studied for a year or so, assimilating 
all he saw until he had fashioned it into a style, and so 
equipped returned to capture the three kingdoms and reign 
supreme, unchallenged for forty years. 

Now, what were the principles of this new and apparently 
captivating style? Simplicity itself. He determined to 
adopt the very opposite of the existing machine-made pro- 
cess, to make everything interesting instead of formal, 
entertain and pique the spectator’s mind, and put life and 
animation where all had been dulness and death. 

And how contrive this? By development of a single 
principle—viz., Movement. He shall tell us himself what 
this movement is : —'' Movement is meant to express the rise 
and fall, the advance and recess, of the different parts of a 
building, so as to add greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
composition. For the rising and falling, advancing and 
receding, with the convexity and concavity have the same 
effect in architecture—and mark these words—that hill and 
dale, foreground and distance, swelling and sinking have 
in a Jandscape—that is, they serve to produce an agreeable 
and diversified contour that groups and contrasts like a 
picture and creates a variety of light and shade which 
gives great beauty, spirit, and effect to the composition." 
These are happily chosen words. Like Ruskin's, they have 
even a movement of their own. What was before Adam in 
this descriptive and poetical passage was clearly the idea 
of a picture. The spectator was gazing on the front before 
him as he would on a picture. The aim was to produce a 
picture. Hence one might appropriately call him a pictorial 
artist and his style pictorial architecture. In our own day 
we have pictorial architects. Sir Aston Webb in his 
showy building at South Kensington—oh! that it ran on a 
straight line instead of a curve, but no fault to him—gives 
а Series of pictures. 

Shaw seem almost to dip in brick water-colours. Take away 
his many pictures in the London streets, and there would 
be a serious loss of ocular pleasure. 

But this was not all. Of late we have heard a good deal 
of what is called “intensive culture ”--а method of extract- 
ing from plants and produce generally a greater yield of 
their power than they had hitherto furnished. Adam really 
applied this system to the original architectural components. 
He found that they were used merely in conventional fashion. 
A window was for light, a row of windows could be disposed 
anyhow, and as a row. Of a column or columns no more 


бо did Bentley; and the late Norman | 


was asked than that it should support. It was a post of 
stone. Now, our architect felt that by his ‘ intensive 
treatment " much more could be extracted from these chorce 
elements: beauty, expression, grace and pleasure, and 
interest. They could be spiritualised. With this view he 
selected three of them to which he was partial, and which 
were favourable subjects for his treatment. These were:— 
1. The oval. 2. The window. 3. The column—three 
beautiful things these if treated with due feeling. The 
oval is a charming form in itself ; it is more dramatic than 
the circle, which is the same in all parts, and the same 
distance everywhere from the centre, and so monotonous. 
The oval seems to have two centres. He had oval rooms, oval 
ceilings. Even in his lovely door furniture, considered the 
best artistic treasures, we have the door handles of oval 
form. Adam’s novel treatment of the window was both a 
surprise and a revolution. With the older architects the 
door was the chief note, often made quite flamboyant in 
treatment. Windows did well enough when set in lines and 
in rows. With Adam it became not ‘‘ windows ” or rows of 
windows, but “ ће window." It often engrossed the whole 
front, and the late Mr. Fergusson, an acrid critic of Adam, 
sarcastically spoke of his building a whole house round a 
single window! His reason for this scale seemed to be that 
he laid out within a vast hall rising to a domed roof magni- 
ficent flying stairs and airy galleries, all which he would 
typify on the outside of his building. So large an open 
expanse required some strengthening by way of “stay ” or 
support. This he supplied by an original and ingenious 
device. At Spalato he had seen in the atrium of the 
palace a cornice and its entablature bent into an arch in the 
middle, as if for a doorway, and supported by two columns, 
suggesting an entrance. This he transferred to his great 
window, which it divided lengthways, suggesting a strong 
framework. The form has become common enough since. 

His idea was to apply this intensive pressure to these ele- 
ments and extract from them their secret meaning and life 
purpose. This he did by infusing his own romantic sense 
and finding out their laws. Here was a quite new and 
original thing. 

In dealing with his window Adam worked with one special 
element, which seemed to have for him an extraordinary 
subtle attraction. This was what 1s called the lunette form. 
From beginning to the end he used nothing else. It might be 
familiarly called a sort of flattened arch. But it has a 
certain force or influence and falls within the range of what 
I have called ‘‘ intense treatment." Let anyone take a walk 
down Harley Street, where are doorways dealt with т 
a varied and handsome style, and he will yield to its influence. 
I trace its effect to the contention of two directions of 
forces—the descending vertical and a lateral one—and this 
produces ‘‘ movement." Adam seemed to reject the circle or 
semi-circle—it was tame and monotonous, for the contour 
began at the bottom, rose upwards to the crown, where it 
traced a true and full hemicircle, and then descended. 
Now, this half-circle seemed needlessly full and the space 
too large. I hope I shall not be suspected of over-refining, 
but I am convinced of the superior dramatic effect of this 
lunette form, which has been used by Bentley in his great 
cathedral and many more. ` i 

We now turn to the almost fascinating charm of the 
column. He may be said to have discovered the 
romance of the column. He was passionatelv devoted 
to the column. ‘ How?" will say the average com- 
mercial journeyman. “Don’t I know the column 
and what to do with it? It is to support entabla- 
tures thereon." But it occurred to our architect that 
columns were sentient things—that they had stored within 
living graces, feelings, delicacies capable of being extracted 
and thus adding to attraction of the whole; and, above all, 
pierced to the delicacies of the entasis, that most secret. 
mysterious thing known only to the Greeks. "There is what 
might be called the builder's entasis—mere thinning away 
the upper portion to its weakening ; but Adam knew all the 
inner subtleties, beautiful curves, gentle swellings, and con- 
tours, which gave such a life and charm to the column. 
And he may actually have found out the secret, or part of 
it. It is wonderful what beautiful things he made of them: 
how he infused a sort of life, with rich. full swellings. 
Once wandering through Mayfair I came to Mansfield Street 
and found myself gazing at one of Adam’s simple yet all 
but perfect arrangements of the elements of an ordinary 
door front. In its unpretending way it was perfect—bal- 
conies and windows of his own pattern, an entablature and 
two columns in his most exquisite and harmonious propor- 
The columns living things—soft, velvety, and, as one 
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said, ‘‘like the arms of a beautiful woman.’’ This may 
seem too rapturous. There was every Adam element to aid 
the effect—his own windows, balcony, and fanlight. Now 
other work has been substituted as of malice prepense ; but 
nothing can destroy the two columns and the entablature. 

Having now dealt with his favourite “intensive " ele- 
ments, we will find them all combined in his first notable 
experiment, Gosford House or Hall, which seems all window 


indeed, there being no less than three of them, vast openings. 


linked together by corridors. It was a very gay and sprightly 
piece of work, contrasting in its complete state to the old 
sombre type. But as he felt he grew more ambitious, and 
produced some really stately productions. Here follows a 
series of his most notable mansions, which it would be diffi- 
cult to see under other conditions—such as Harewood House, 
where all the outside decoration is structural and decorates 
because it does actual service; Kedleston (though it is said 
that he merely remodelled these houses); the strange Duff 
House, not much of it Adam's; Osterley, near Brentford, 
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security. The lanterns supply a gay diversion. The portico 
and pediment is unusual, as the spaces between seem filled 
in and formed into a chamber. This fine building has, of 
course, not escaped the uglifiers who have pursued Adam 
everywhere. In the old prints we see the small door, now 
all but hidden by the huge equestrian statue. On the other 
hand, the three pedestals on the pediment seem to clamour 
for statues. There can be little doubt but that the addi- 
tions at the back, quite visible in front, rather impair the 
effect of the facade and shorten the length. It would be 
interesting to speculate how the monument would look did 
it receive a good cleaning, and were thus restored to its 
ancient tints. It has now a rather “soiled ” if not shabby 
air, owing to the local stone. Is it profane to say that 
most Adam work from neglect has always a shabby look ? 
Of the University buildings one may speak more freely. 
One defect is their huge and rather ponderous size, con- 
sidering the situation. The scale seems too great for use 


' in а narrow street; it should have “ stood in its own 
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REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH.—The Work of ROBERT Арам. 


and others. In this last beautiful and perfect mansion we 
find our architect performing the extraordinary feat of har- 
monising perfectly two incongruous styles, fitting an old 
Jacobean building and its flanking towers with a Grecian 
building in the centre. Yet the impression is really charm- 
ing. The columns in the centre seem to be those of a portico, 
but they are really an open colonnade that leads through 
the hall into the garden behind. Here, too, we find an 
orangery—one, it may be said, of the most captivating forms 
on which an artist can try his hand. There is something 
most attractive in these structures wherever seen. I fancy 
the charm to the display of beautiful proportion. We have 
one at Kensington Palace. The same indescribable charm is 
found in the Little Trianon at Versailles. 

А mere layman such as I am should not venture to 
criticise such a work as Adam's Register House, his chef 
@wucre, but he may admire. This noble building has the 
true classical tone. We look at it as we would look at the 
work of some of the French masters. The beautiful Trianon, 
so finely proportioned, for instance. As Johnson said of 
another work: ‘‘It were vain to praise and idle to con- 
demn.” How stately its proportions, and what a noble 
presence! One can admire the eight windows, four aside, 
and note how expressive is each; how each asserts its indi- 
viduality, and is no mere unit in a herd of windows Four 
on each side is the exact number, and the full broad waste 
of wall over them shows full expression of what is within. 
The fine sweep of uninterrupted cornice is not meant for 
mere ornament or finish, but as a note of guard and 
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grounds,” while the huge, burdensome dome—the work of 
another hand —makes us recall the lines :— 


' Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee! ” 


Seen in the old prints without this addition it has a more 
balanced air. 
(To be concluded.) 


ACTION OF ACIDS, OILS AND FATS UPON 
CONCRETE.* 

WirH regard to the mineral acids—e.g., hydrochloric, 

nitric, and sulphuric acids—there is little to be said. 

Neither cement nor concrete will withstand the action of 

these acids, which decompose and dissolve the constituents 

of cement, even in dilute solution. Even a weak acid, 


like carbonic acid, has a distinct action upon cement, which, 


suspended in water, can be practically entirely carbonated 
by passing a current of carbon dioxide into it. 

The action of organic acids, such as lactic and butyric 
acids, formed by the fermentation of milk or butter; tannic 
acid, occurring in tanning liquors ; tartaric and citric acids, 
and acetic acid in vinegar or stale beer, is not so marked ; 
but it is very probable that the whole of the series of higher 
fatty acids will be detrimental to concrete. 


* Abstract of Paper read by W. Laurence Gadd, F.I.C., M.C.L, 
before the Concrete Institute, on December 12. 
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In most cases the action of the organic acids is con- 
fined to a combination with the calcium hydrate liberated 
when cement or concrete is gauged with water; but, as the 
organic lime-salt formed has no cohesive strength, the 
concrete must be deteriorated to a greater or less extent, 
depending upon the quantity of the acid and on its com- 
bining weight. 

The tendency of organic acids to combine with carbonate 
of lime is much less than with hydrate of lime, and it 
follows that an acid which would be dangerous in contact 
with green concrete might be perfectly harmless in contact 
with old or indurated concrete. Thus, stale beer has a 
distinctly detrimental action upon new work, but once the 
concrete has indurated by exposure to air for some time, the 
acid of sour beer has little action upon it. 

Fresh beer has, itself, a weakening action on green 
concrete, but the deterioration in this case is due to the 
sugar and other organic constituents of the beer, and not to 
the action of beer acids. 

One of the commonest forms of acid action to which 
building material is subjected is that of sulphuric acid, 
derived by oxidation from the sulphurous gases present in 
the atmosphere pf large towns. This is noticeable on 
Portland stone, of which many buildings in London are 
constructed. It appears to be less marked on concrete 
buildings, possibly for the reason that the surface pores of 
concrete become closed with a deposit of calcium sulphate, 
which affords protection from further action of the acid. 

Lactic acid is produced by the fermentation of milk, 
brought about by the micro-organism Bacterium lactis, and 
is a possible acid to come in contact with concrete structures 
in farm buildings. The action of this acid is confined to 
combination with calcium hydrate, forming calcium lactate 
(Ca (C,H,O,), + 5Н,О). This salt is soluble in water, and 
in wet situations would be readily leached out of concrete 
in which it were formed, so that the deleterious effect of 
lactic acid would consist in the gradual removal of the lime 
hydrate, which plays an important part in the induration 
of concrete. For practical purposes, it is probable that this 
action would be very small. 

Concrete vats would appear to be suitable for tanning 
operations, and the possible action of tannic acid becomes 
of importance. This acid, of which gallotannic acid 
(C, ,H,,0,) may be taken as a type, is again an organic acid 
which combines with calcium hydrate to form calcium 
tannate, but as the combining weight of tannic acid is high— 
sixteen. paris by weight combining with only one part of 
calclum—the probable action is not very serious. 

Proposals have of late been made, particularly on the 
other side of the Atlantic, to incorporate a certain small 
amount of oil or fat with concrete, with the object of giving 
the same dustless, waterproof, and other qualities. What 
we might almost call the natural instinct oi the concrete 
worker has, however, always led him to avoid oil or grease 
as far as possible, and he has been right. Whether we 
accept the crystallisation theory or the colloidal theory of 
the setting of cement, the presence of oily matters must 
interfere with the process of setting, even assuming that 
the oil has no chemical action with the constituents of the 
cement. Furthermore, oil does not readily mix with water 
and has a tendency to collect in globules, which, however 
small, are a source of weakness to the concrete. 

Many oils and fats react chemically with the cement 
constituents, and in this class must be placed the whole 
of the oils and fats of anima] or vegetable origin. 

These substances consist of the glycerides of various 
fatty acids, such as stearic, palmitic, and oleic acids, 
although the acids may be present in the free state, as, for 
Instance, іп palm oil, which may contain from 50 per cent. 
to 80 per cent, of free acids calculated as palmitic acid. 

The glycerides of the fatty acids, which constitute the 
neutral oils and fats of animal or vegetable origin, are 
readily decomposed, or saponified, by certain metals and 
metallic salts, and by all alkalies, including calcium hydrate, 
which we know is a constant product in cement or concrete 
which has been gauged with water. The result of this 
saponification is the decomposition of the oil with the 
formation of metallic or alkaline salt or soap, and the 
liberation of glycerin. 

Thus, tallow is saponified by calcium hydrate, according 
to the following equation :— 

20, H,(C, H,,0,), 4- 3Ca (OH), == 2C,H;(OH), aF ЗСа(С,.Н,,0,), 
Tristearin (tallow) + calcium hydrate = glycerin + calcium 
stearate (lime soap). 


Calcium stearate is a whitish, friable material, insoluble 
in, and immiscible with water; whilst the lime soaps of 
other fatty acids commonly occurring in oils and fats are 
slimy and sticky substances which, although water repel- 
lents, do not, so far as my experiments show, render con- 
crete less permeable to water, and decidedly reduce the 
tensile and crushing strength. 

Ey this process of saponification, which takes place 
rapidly under the influence of heat and more slowly in the 
cold, cement or concrete will ‘certainly be injured by the 
admixture of any animal or vegetable oil or fat; and if the 
concrete be green or new, ‘there is some liability of damage 
being done to it by mere contact, such as might occur from 
constant drippings of oil upon it. 

Calcium carbonate has not the power to saponify neutral 
oils or fats, so that oil in contact with indurated concrete, 
in which the calcium hydrate has been largely converted 
into carbonate, would have little deleterious action. 

Mineral oils and greases, which are hydrocarbons, are of 
a different constitution from that of the animal and vege- 
table oils, and are incapable of saponification. "They have, 
therefore, no injurious action from this particular cause, 
although they weaken the strength of concrete for physical 
or mechanical reasons. 

The results of tests show that the vegetable and saponi- 
fiable oils cottonseed and colza are absolutely destructive 
to concrete, and that the mineral oils, which are not 
saponifiable, reduce the strength very materially when 
mixed in small proportion with the mortar. It is found 
that the strength at twelve months is less than at six months 
in the cases of cylinder oil (mineral), lard (animal), and 
colza oil (vegetable). 

When testing samples of cement for tensile strength, 
which is commonly done now by users, I have observed that 
many operators use colza oil for the purpose of greasing the 
briquette moulds. The film of oil which remains, or should 
remain, on the moulds is, of course, very thin, but colza 
oil cannot be considered a suitable oil for the purpose, seeing 
that it has so great an action upon cement. ^ Briquette 
moulds should be oiled with mineral oil or a mixture of 
heavy mineral oil and paraffin. 

In order to test the waterproofing qualities of oil-mixed 
concrete, flat slabs of similar mixtures to the above were 
made in a standard manner, and, after twenty-eight davs, 
were submitted to percolation tests by subjecting them to a 
water pressure of 50 lb. per sq. in., in such manner that the 
water forced through the slabs could be collected and 
measured. The following table sets forth the results 
obtained : — | 

Slabs kept 28 days іп water before testing. 
Size of slabs —10 x 10 x 3 in. 
Area subjected to water pressure — 16 sq. in. 
WATER PERCOLATED THROUGH THE SLABS. 
Oll Added. Litres per Hour. 
None (cement only) . (1) 47 


Vaseline , . ° ° e e e e L (0 13409 
Cylinder oll . . . . . . . . . | () 882 
Lard CREE NE. š о E" (à) ee 
Cottonseed oil . . ° (1) н" 


(2) 41-2 
. (1) Slab broke 
(2) 


% 


Colza oil . 


It is to be noted that these slabs were not intended to 
be made absolutely watertight, the object being to obtain a 
comparison. Leighton Buzzard sand was therefore used, 
and the results show that under identical conditions sand 
mortar without any addition of oil was more watertight 
than with any of the oils or fats tried. The addition of 
lard, colza, and cottonseed oils to the extent of less than 
2.5 per cent. on the weight of the concrete prevented the slabs 
from setting properly even after twenty-eight days, and they 
were unable to withstand the water pressure placed upon 
them. 

In order to test the effect of oils upon concrete gauged 
with water in the usual way a number of briquettes was 
prepared, consisting of four parts of ordinary building sand 
to one part of cement ; and after twenty-four hours in moist 
air these were immersed in various oils for periods of one, 
three, six, and twelve months, at which dates the tensile 
and crushing strengths were ascertained. 

A further series of similar test pieces was prepared, but 
in this case the briquettes and cubes were allowed to mature 
in air for twenty-eight days before they were immersed in 
the oils. 

These tests again bring out the destructive action of 
saponifiable vegetable oil, the test pieces immersed in cotton- 
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seed oil being reduced to mud in less than three months ; 
and although the mineral oils and turpentine had much less 
marked effects, they nevertheless materially reduced the 
strength of the concrete immersed in them. 

The results of chemical analysis of broken briquettes 
show that concrete in contact with certain oils suffers 
chemical change by the combination of the liberated calcium 
hydrate with the fatty acids of the oil, as much as 32 per 
cent. of oil being combined in a period of twelve months, 
when green concrete is immersed in cottonseed oil. 

This amount of oil in combination as calcium oleate and 
stearate is quite sufficient to account for the disintegration 
of the concrete. 

It will be observed that in the parallel cases of briquettes 
immersed in cottonseed oil after one month’s induration. 
and after one day only in air respectively, the action of the 
oil is much less marked in the former than in the latter, due 
to the fact, as mentioned earlier in this paper, that fatty 
acids do not react with calcium carbonate. | 

The conclusions I draw from theoretical and experi- 
mental data аге : — 

1. That the addition of oil or fat of any kind to con- 
crete results in a weakening of the strength. 

2. That animal and vegetable oils have a direct action 
on green concrete, and in time will bring about its destruc- 
tion. 

3. That indurated concrete is less liable to be attacked 
by oils and fats. 

4. That oil-mixed concrete is not rendered more water- 
proof. The least permeable concrete 15, in my opinion, a 
dense mortar in which the aggregate is properly graded to 
fill the voids. 


DELHI, THE METROPOLIS OF INDIA.* 


Prague and fever are endemic at Delhi. From the latest 
official returns Delhi heads the list of mortality from all 
causes among the four largest towns of the Punjab; and 
from the annual report of the Sanitary Department it ap- 
pears that the incidence of plague in the Punjab 1s seven 
times greater than in Bengal. 

Plague is a disease of dirt. It is remarkable that its 
incidence is much less at cities such as Benares, Patna. and 
Calcutta. situated on perennially flowing rivers, which afford 
the inhabitants the luxury of bathing in the open air. At 
Delhi the flow of the Jumna is so reduced in the dry season 
that it 1s but little resorted to for personal ablutions. 

The climate of Delhi is malarious, fever is prevalent, 
especially in the cold season, because of the vicinity of the 
low-lying undrained bed or “ Kadr " of the Jumna River. 
which, excepting for a slight fall from north to south, is 
dead flat, and as the flood waters subside becomes a malaria 
nidus of many square miles in extent. "The prevalence of 
malaria is greater in years in which the winter rains are 
heavy. : 

By the location of the seat of Government at a new city 
three miles off to the south-west, these insanitary conditions 
will be avoided, but nothing is done to remedy the insalu- 
brity of Delhi proper. Considering the improved know- 
ledge of tropical hygiene and physical and material resources 
of the present day, it 1s submitted that measures should be 
taken to place Delhi at least on a par with Calcutta т 
point of salubrity. 

When Colonel Goethals and his staff undertook the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal they had a far worse problem 
to deal with. The climate was deadly. The death-roll in 
the days of de Lesseps from fever, dysentery, cholera, and 
drink was appalling. The American engineers realised that 
unless the workmen could be kept alive it was useless to 
attempt construction. With characteristic energy they put 
in practice the latest teachings of tropical hygiene, draining 
and sterilising the breeding places of mosquitoes, locating 
the workmen in sanitary barracks, with pure water, efficient 
conservancy, and strict discipline. By these measures they 
succeeded in reducing the death-rate to a figure comparing 
favourably with that of temperate climates. 

Conservancy, water-supply, drainage, &c., already receive 
attention in Delhi, but until the dry season swamps of the 
Jumna are dealt with malaria will continue its ravages. 

The present proposal is to convert the swampy dry season 
hed of the Jumna River into a lake by throwing a dam with 
an overfall weir across the river a short distance below the 
south or Delhi gate of the city. In the first instance, the 


* Abstract of a Paper by Sir Bradford Leslie, K.C.I.E.. a 
before the Indian Section of the Royal Society of Ave On 
December 12. 


height of the weir must be sufficient to cover the bed of the 


river with a sheet of water deep enough to float the dredg- 
ing plant by means of which embankment and reclamation 
on both sides of the river would be effected. 

Evaporation and absorption over the area of the lake 
would to some extent reduce the dry season discharge of the 
river. The height of the weir would therefore be capable of 
adjustment by roller shutters so as to impound in the flood 
season a certain depth of water to provide for this loss, and 
for supplementing in the dry season the discharge over the 
weir, convertible into electric energy. А substratum of 
tenacious clay underlies the river-bed. and probably extends 
over the entire area of the proposed lake. If so, loss by 
absorption or percolation would be practically nil. 

With the provision of suitable bathing ghats on the lake 
frontage of the city the opportunity and iuxury of personal 
ablution, which experience has proved to be the best protec- 
tion against plague, would be conferred on the inhabitants. 

These measures would remedy the principal causes of the 
present unhealthiness. The river would at all seasons be a 
wile sheet of water, entirely suppressing the insanitary 
* Kadr” vallev. Of course, conservancy drainage and 
water-supply of Delhi proper must be brought up to date 
to complete the sanitary improvement of the city. Storm 
water would drain into the lake, but the sewage outfall 
would be below the dam into reservoirs treated on the septic 
svstem. 

The site for the scat of Government might then be on 
the civil station, but as the area available between the ridge 
and the river is somewhat circumscribed, it would be supple- 
mented by about half a square mile reclaimed from the river 
by means of а stone-faced embankment. Тһе land behind 
the embankment, being filled by dredging from the river-bed, 
would increase the area of the site of the new settlement to 
over two square miles, affording adequate accommodation 
for all departments. 

This site is capable of extension westward of the ridge. 
By way of comparison it may be noted that a quadrilateral 
figure, bounded on the east side by a line from Victoria Tower 
to St. Paul's. Covent Garden; north, St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, to Albert Gate; west. Albert Gate to Sloane Square ; 
south, Sloane Square to Victoria Tower, would have an 
area of one square mile only, of which not more than half 
is occupied by streets and buildings, the other half consist- 
ing of parks. squares, and other open spaces. This square 
mile contains Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
Buckingham Palace, nearly all ihe Government offices, Bel- 
gravia, clubland, hotel land, theatres, shops, &c., and is 
practically the oficial met ropolitan area of Westminster. 

The official quarter of Paris from the Arc de Triomphe 
to and including the Ecole Militaire, thence to the Place 
de la Bastille and back to the Are de Triomphe is a triangle 
of two and a half square miles area, of which not more than 
one-third is covered by streets and buildings, including the 
Rue de Rivoli, Notre Dame. the Louvre, Palais des 
Tuileries, Palais des Beaux-Arts, Chambre des Députés, 
Quai d'Orsay, Invalides, Ecole Militaire, Palais d'Elyséc, 
Hotel de Ville, Palais de Justice, all the great hotels, the 
best shops, and the best residential avenues. Besides the 
river this area includes the Champ de Mars, the Invalides, 
Champs Elysées, Place de la Concorde, Jardin des Tuileries, 
Avenue Montaigne, and other open spaces. The streets are 
much wider than in London, and the public offices are less 
crowded together. 

Land acquisition and compensation. would, of course, be 
greater at the civil lines than at the alternative site to the 
south-west. The commercial city would. as heretofore, ex- 
pand westwards in the Sadr Bazaar and Subzimundi direc- 
tions. 

There may be insurmountable objections to the adoption 
of this site as the seat of Government. If so, it 
is to be regretted. Nevertheless. it is essential 
that the projected lake and reclamation should be 
carried out to remedy the insalubrity of Delhi proper. and 
to provide space for the European commercial, manufactur- 
ing, and trading community which is certain to be attracted 
to the capital city. 

With a sufficient depth impounded in the flood season 
provida for evaporation and absorption, the larger the area 
of the lake the more water will be impounded to supplement 
dry season flow available for electric energy. The water- 
power developed at the weir available for the generation 
of electricity would, in the first instance, he used for dredg- 
ing and reclamation, and subsequently for lighting the city 
at night, and working tramwavs hy day, and other purposes. 

In the monsoon there will always be a superabundant 
supply of water-power. By the formation of suitable drains 
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and sluices and the provision of centrifugal pumps, such 
water-power may be used for draining the Durbar area, so 
that the salubrity of the seat of Government will not be 
imperilled by the vicinity of a swamp, and at all seasons of 
the year the area will be a healthful well-drained place of 
recreation, available for golf, cricket, aerodrome, racecourse, 
and for the exercise and review of troops, and valuable for 
pasturage or cultivation. 

I am informed that the doctors cautioned the town 
planners to “beware of water." I know of no instances 
where the proximity of reservoirs, lakes, or other sheets of 
water has injuriously affected the climate. 

In Eastern. Bengal the rice grows in water six or eight 
feet deep with straw 18 feet long. A dense population 
thrives and multiplies (which is more than can be said of 
some European races) in villages perched on islands im the 
midst of inundated rice-fields extending as far as the eye 
can se. The rainy season, when the inhabitants go to 
market in their boats. is the healthiest of the year. When 
the water is drying off the land, and weeds decay, there is 
some malaria. 

Competitive designs were invited for laying out the new 
capital of the Commonwealth of Australia at Canberra. 
The point that first. strikes the observer in the prize design 
is th» creat use made of the river frontage. It is proposed 
by damming hack the river to form a series of lakes along 
the whole front of the town, the total water area being 
nearly five square miles. There can be no question but 
that, if this can be done, it will vastly improve the appear- 
ance of the city. The only difficulty would be to keep the 
lakes full during the long periods of drought which are 
sometimes experienced in Australia. 

At a comparatively small extra cost the proposed weir 
and dam across the river can be made to carry a line of 
railway. The route of this railway will traverse about 
half a mile of high rocky ground to the south-west of Delhi 
proper by a deep cutting. The rock excavated will be used 
for the weir and the reclamation. Such being the case, the 
cost of excavation would be divided between the railway and 
the weir and reclamation, saving 50 per cent. to each. 

It will be objected that these works will take a long time 

to carry out, and be very costly. Hurry is to be deprecated. 
“ Rome was not built in a day,” and India's new capital, 
wherever it is built, will not spring up like a mushroom. 
Patient and intelligent study will be required. No accurate 
estimate Is possible until surveys have been made and plans 
prepared, with complete tables of quantities of work of every 
description. With an abundant supply of stone at half 
price, as previously explained, the cost of the weir should 
not be a very formidalle item. The bed of the river to be 
dredged to fill in the area to be reclaimed on the west, and 
to raise the banks of the lake on the east side, is sand. 
With modern dredging and transporting plant the over-all 
cost of dredging and depositing on the banks of the lake 
up to an elevation of 20 feet would be 1s. a cube vard. 
The total cost of reclamation and weir might be one million 
sterling. In such work expedition is synonymous with 
economy; and if the work were let by contract it should 
certainly be completed in three years. 

The water frontage on the east or left bank of the lake 
may be some six or more miles in length. Part of this 
frontage might be used for the large colony of subordinate 
Indian employees of Government. The remainder could Те 
Jaid out as a park, or otherwise utilised. Excepting for 
storm water, drainage into the lake would be strictly 
prohibited. 

The water frontage of the reclaimed area on the right 
(or west) side of the lake, about two and a half miles long, 
would be laid out as a wide boulevard, with, in the first. 
instance, light buildings only on the land side, but, after 
& couple of years’ consolidation, the heaviest buildings on 
platforms of reinforced concrete would stand securely. Such 
a boulevard should be for the accommodation of pedestrians 
and passenger vehicles only. For dealing with goods or 
building material, removal of trade refuse and conservancy, a 
back thoroughfare should be provided, giving access to the 
rear of all premises on the boulevard. This detail should 
not be forgotten when London builds its main central boule- 
vard. Тһе congestion of London street traffic is chiefly 
caused by the obstruction of delivery carts blocking the 
thoroughfare. 

The new capital thus outlined would be contiguous to. 
and an integral part of, Delhi proper. It would be served 
by the existing central station, and would not require the 
construction of a special branch railway to connect it with 


the outer world. 
To whatever extent masonry may be used for architec- 


tural adornment of the capital, brickwork or concrete made 
of bricks must be the principal structural material of the 
city; bricks or brick concrete must also be the foundation of 
all main thoroughfares and the material of sewers. Bricks 
must be burnt in millions. Economy of transport generally 
requires that the brickfields should be near the site of the 
buildings if suitable brick earth is available, but it is 
objectionable to have the suburbs of a large city cut up by 
brick pits. It is probable that cheap brickfields can be 
acquired at or near the head of the lake, from whence the 
bricks could be boated down and delivered on either side 
thereof, close to the sites at which they would be used. This 
would effect a very great economy in the cost of the main 
item of building material and keep the brickfields quite 
remote from the city. 

The historical associations of Delhi doubtless influenced 
its selection as the seat of Government, a further object 
being to enable more intimate personal relations to he main- 
tained between the Viceroy and the feudatory princes and 
rulers. Everything should, therefore, be done to render it 
salubrious and beautiful. 

When the lake is formed and the ‘ Durbar area ” 
drained, as described above, the climate of Delhi will become 
normally healthy. After the beginning of September the 
heat rapidly abates in the Punjab, the climate becomes de- 
hiehtful. and continues so until the end of March, seven 
months of the vear. | 

The wide boulevard, planted with trees on the lake side 

and with a handsome row of shops, cafés, restaurants, 
theatres, clubs, and hotels on the west side, will be cool and 
shady. 
The rental commanded for frontages on the boulevard. 
added to the value of the electric power generated at the 
weir, would be so considerable as to make it probable that 
a company could be formed for undertaking the construction 
of the dam and weir and of the dredging and reclamation 
in consideration of the revenue to be derived therefrom. 

The buildings which have been erected for the temporary 
accommodation of the Government of India are on the site 
proposed by this note for the permanent city. These build- 
ings are good and commodious, and will last as long as may 
he required. Consequently, the new Delhi need not be built 
in a hurry; it can grow, and expenditure can be spread 
over a term of years. 

If the selected site, four miles to the south-west of the 
temporary city, is adopted, no such gradual transfer from 
temporary to permanent quarters is possible. Government 
must be in one place or the other; consequently, the new 
Delhi must be built complete before the migration to it can 
take place. Obviously the gradual transfer from temporary 
to permanent quarters would facilitate finance and be a 
great convenience in every other respect. 

Without the navigation weirs, the upper Thames would, 
in the dry season, be but a small and insignificant stream, 
with pools here and there, and shallows elsewhere. By the 
weirs the waters of the stream are retained and the river is 
divided into a series of reaches of surpassing beauty, afford- 
ing enjoyment to thousands of London's citizens and visitors. 
The present proposal is to treat a single reach of the Jumna 
in the same manner as the Thames, primarily to suppress 
an insanitary swamp, but in addition to accomplishing this 
it will result in the formation of a beautiful lake— surely not 
an extravagant idea to adorn the capital of India. 

Nothing is more architecturally beautiful than a water 
frontage with trees and palatial buildings varied by ghats 
and piers. 

As a place of recreation available at all seasons and all 
hours to the inhabitants of Delhi for bathing, boating, and 
fishing, it is impossible to overestimate the value of the lake. 
It would relieve the monotony of barrack life to the troops, 
both European and native, while it would be an ideal scene 
for aquatic fetes, sports, or other publie amusements. 

Until recently architecture, of whatever style or quality 
it might be, was a clothing intended to beautify construc- 
tion, and always revealed constructive methods. Recently a 
new type of structural architecture has been introduced, by 
which the weight and wind stresses are sustained by a steel 
frame, and walls cease to carry the weight, and become mere 
partitions. To clothe such a building with an elevation 
simulating coursed masonry is a sham. Under conventional 
types of architecture, it may be that nothing better can he 
done. But I do venture to hope that the architecture in 
the official quarter of the new capital of India will be more 
original and imaginative than the recent architecture of 
Parliament Street. This street ends abruptly at Parliament 
Square, where all traffic, including the Coronation proces- 
sion, has to negotiate a right angle, suggesting some relief 
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in the shape of a rounded corner, but at this, the finest site 
in Westminster, no better treatment could be found than a 
square corner with rusticated quoins totally indifferent to the 
convenience of public trafic. However, the public accepts 
such architecture as inevitable, and foreigners are tvo polite 
to criticise. 

To return to new Delhi, the residence of the superior 
Government officials there will be intermittent ; 1t 1s there- 
fore probable that hotel or club life may suit many of them 
better than setting up private establishments. Such build- 
ings as hotels ard clubs may well be palatial, but it is to be 
hoped that the builders will study first the convenience of 
dwellers therein, and subordinate to this ambitious attempts 
at architectural effect, recent examples of which in London 
have not been too happy. In tropical regions buildings must 
be spacious and lofty; social amenity demands that civic 
architecture shal] be in some degree ornamental. Ordinary 
methods of construction, without steel framework, will con- 
tinue to be used in less important houses and private resi- 
dences. 

In such climates it is usual, it may be said necessary, 
to protect the walls from the sun by verandahs supported on 
pillars or corbels, with broad cornices at roof level. Such 
cornices, balecnies, or pillared verandahs are more suitably 
treated by Indian design than by any exotic type of archi- 
tecture. 

The perforated stonework, brought to rare perfection by 
native craftsmen in providing screened balconies for Indian 
ladies, is eminently suited for substitution for the wooden 
louvres generally used to exclude the sun and ап һе air. 
With the steel framework for giving stability to the main 
building, such external features as verandahs, &c., can be 
built in stone not overloaded with superfluous ornament, but 
dependent for architectura] effect on symmetry and well-pro- 
portioned general features and judicious use of decorative 
structural detail. Such a style of art suited to the climate 
and the modern system of construction cannot be Renaissance. 
It may be a new style “ Indo-European.”’ 

The adoption of a pseudo-Renaissance style, which no 
Jonger interprets the structural methods of the age, is the 
final breaking adrift of architecture from its traditional 
foundation on the builder's art, and 1n the case of new Delhi 
would be putting new wine into old bottles. In matters of 
physical and material progress the world is still in its 
infancy, and it is to be hoped that by the help of study and 
commonsense, allied to imagination, something better can 
be accomplished—there is no true art without hard work. In 
the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ You must have no de- 
pendence on your own genius. If you have great talents, 
industry will improve them; if you have but moderate 
ability, industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing is 
denied to well-directed labour; nothing is to be obtained 
without it.” 


THE IRONMONGERS’ COMPANY AND THEIR 
HALL.—ST. MARY ABCHURCH AND ST" 
MICHAEL, CORNHILL.* 

(See Illustrations.) 


THE degree of man’s civilisation in the past has been judged 
to a great extent from the tools, and especially the cutting 
tools, with which he worked. In the Stone Age these were 
constructed from flint, and in the age which succeeded it from 
bronze. The Bronze Age, in its turn, was followed by the 
* Iron Age." Just when iron was discovered is not known : 
the use of it appears to have travelled gradually over Europe 
northwards, but it boasts a respectable antiquity, for it is 
mentioned by classical writers, and is known to have been 
used in the ancient empires of Egypt and Rome. While the 
Romans were in occupation of this country iron was very 
extensively used, and large beds of cinders, in which Roman 
coins and pottery have been found, in the Forest of Dean, 
doubtless mark the site of their ancient furnaces. The work- 
ing of iron was highly esteemed by the Saxons, and Bt. 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury from 960 to 988, was an 
expert smith. Legend says that he one day, whilst working 
at his forge, had an encounter with the “ Evil One," whom 
he seized by the nose with his red-hot tongs. In the reign 
of Edward the Confessor and of the Conqueror, Gloucester- 
shire is stated to have had a large trade in the forging of 
iron for the King’s Navy, and in the reign of Edward J. as 
many as seventy-two furnaces were kept employed. 

We have no statutory records with regard to iron prior 
to 28 Edward ПТ, but in that year an enact- 
ment. “ prohibits all iron made in England, and also iron 
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imported, from being carried out of the realm on pain of 


forfeiting double the value exported ” (Noble). 

In his “ Brief History of the Worshipful Company of 
Ironmongers” Noble says: “ According to Holinshed, the 
first cast-iron cannon was made at Buxted, in Sussex, by 
Rafe Hoge and Peter Bawde,’’ and he adds that “© among the 
State papers there are a quantity relating to the casting of 
cannon not only in Sussex but in other counties." He also 
states that “the Lamberhurst (Kent) furnace was a large 
foundry, for the woods of the Weald were plentiful, and here 
were produced the 2,500 fine iron railings and seven iron 
gates for the enclosure of Wren's cathedral of St. Paul's, 
London. The parish of Mayfield was famous for its iron. 
At the Palace (of Henry III.) were preserved many relics, 
and among those the hammer, anvil, and tongs of St. 
Dunstan.” 

In course of time the consumption of wood for fuel for 
iron furnaces became so great that Queen Elizabeth enacted 
that no woods within twenty-two miles of the City should 
be used for the purpose, except the woods of the Wealds of 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, and the private woods of one 
Christopher Darrell, of Newdigate, Surrey, who had already 
preserved his woods for his own ironworks. А later Act of 
Elizabeth “ forbade all persons erecting any manner of 
iron mills, furnaces, or fineries for the making or working 
of any manner of iron or iron metal other than upon such 
old and former bayes and pennes where they had been 
anciently situate.” 

The Ironmongers are known to have existed many years 
prior to their incorporation in 1463. The earliest home of 
the merchants and traders in iron was in Ironmonger Lane, 
Cheapside, but they subsequently moved into Thames Street. 
They had not only large warehouses and yards from which 
they exported and sold iron in the form of bars and rods, 
but they also possessed shops, in which were displayed for 
sale many manufactured articles brought from the workers 
in town and country. 

In 1300 the ** Feroners,’’ as the dealers in iron were then 
called, found occasion to complain to the Mayor and alder- 
men that the smiths of the Weald and other merchants were 
bringing down irons for cart wheels which were much 
shorter and narrower than formerly, ‘‘ to the great loss and 
scandal of the whole trade of ironmongers," The Mayor 
caused an inquiry to be made, and three rods of just and 
anciently used length to be taken and sealed with the City 
seal. one of which was deposited in the Chamber of London 
and the others delivered to certain ironmongers, who were 
appointed overseers for the benefit of the trade generally, and 
empowered to seize all rods of undue length. 

The City Companies originated in early associations called 
“ Guilds °° formed for self-help and protection. Of the Anglo- 
Saxon guilds we know very little, but by Henry 11/8 time 
guilds are said to have become quite common institutions. 
In the reign of Edward III. the guilds began to assume a 
distinctive dress or livery, and hence came to be called 
“ Livery Companies." They also changed their name from 
“ guilds ” to that of “ Crafts or Mysteries." "They reached 
the height of their prosperity in the fifteenth century, and 
after their incorporation had certain monopolies assigned 
to them. “ No one was allowed to trade unless he was a 
member of the Company. Не must ply his trade in the 
particular part of the City where that industry was carried 
on. The quality of his goods must satisfy the requirements 
of thé Court, and also the wages paid. The price of com- 
modities was fixed by the Court of the Company " (Ditch- 
field). 

Noble says the Ironmongers claim their existence as a 
guild from the time (1351) when, in obedience to a precept 
of the Mayor, they selected their two wardens and two others 
as their representatives in a conference with the Mayor 
and Sheriffs on the business of the City. In that same year 
they subscribed £6 18s. 40. to enable King Edward III. to 
carry on his war in France. 

The Ironmongers obtained their Charter of Incorpora- 
tion from Edward IV. in 1463. The Charter grants the 
Company the rights and privileges to be a body corporate 
for evermore, to have a master and two wardens, and a 
commonalty with perpetual succession under the name of 
'* the master and keepers or wardens and commonalty of the 
art or mystery of Ironmongers of London," to have a com- 
mon seal, to make ordinances, to purchase and hold Tands 
and tenements to the value of 10 marks yearly (Noble). 

The day the Company received their Charter was 
naturallv a day of rejoicing, and they resolved to keep their 
principal feast thereon evermore. 

The Ironmongers’ charters consist of: (1) Their Charter 
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of Incorporation, 1463; (2) a confirmation of the same by 
inspeximus in the reign of Philip and Mary, 1558; (3) a 
further confirmation by inspeximus in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1560; (4) a Restrictive Charter by Charles II.; 
(5) a confirmation by James II. of Charles's Restrictive 
Charter; and (6) a revocation by James II. in 1685 of the 
Restrictive Charter of Charles II. 

Eight years before they obtained their first Charter they 

obtained (1455) from Lancaster King-of-Arms a warrant, 
under which the College of Arms granted ‘‘ unto the honur- 
able crafte and felasship of the ffraunchised men of Iremon- 
gers of the Citie of London a token of arms, that is to say : 
Silver, a chevron of Gowles sitte betwene three gaddes of stele, 
azure; on the cheueron three swevells of golde, with two 
lizardes of theire owne kynde encoupled with gowlys on the 
helmet " (Noble). The grant of these arms was confirmed 
in 1530, again in 1560, and yet again in 1634. But they do 
not appear ever to have received any authority to use ‘‘sup- 
porters” to their armorial bearings. Nevertheless, they 
adopted two lizards as supporters, the legality of which was 
questioned by Garter King-of-Arms in 1812, and the Iron- 
mongers were told they could have a confirmation by paying 
£73. They, however, refused to pay, but did not discon- 
tinue the use of their ‘‘ supporters." Herbert says, “ What 
are in the arms termed ‘ lizards’ one may rather imagine 
were intended to represent salamanders—a creature supposed, 
like iron, to live unhurt in fire" (Noble). When the Com- 
pany adopted their motto, “ God is our strength,” appears 
to be unknown. Their patron saint is St. Lawrence. 

The Ironmongers are the tenth of the great City Com- 
panies, of which the Lord Mayor must be free of one, but the 
question of the order of precedence of the Companies re- 
mained unsettled for a long time. In a list of the Companies 
and their members who were to attend on the entry of the 
Queen to her Coronation, 5 Edward IV., the Ironmongers 
were placed ninth; in orders for setting out the watch made 
on the vigil of St. Peter and St. Paul the Apostle, 6 Ed- 
ward IV., they are named tenth; and vet again in 
1 Richard III. the Common Council, in directing the Com- 
panies to meet the King on his entering the City, the 
Ironmongers were placed eleventh. In a list made in 1483 
of the Companies having liveries, the Ironmongers are placed 
eighth, They were directed to occupy the same place in order 
of precedence when Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine went 
to their Coronation. The matter was brought up for de- 
cision the fourth year of the reign of Henry VIII., when 
8 Court summoned for the purpose agreed “that all manr 
of fellawshippes shall keep the order of goyng іп p'cession 
and standying as it was ordeyned in Mr. Shaa’ daies,"" and 
this order or some other it is stated the next year 
(5 Henry VIII.) “ was sette, ordeynd, and agreed.” 
( Herbert.) i 

The earliest book of the Company is a small folio of 
vellum, entitled “А book of Orders for the Companie,”’ 
which was begun in 1498 in the thirteenth year of 
Henry VII. (Ditchfield). 

By Henry VIII.'s time the companies had accumulated 

vast riches: so much so, in fact, that they advanced that 
monarch about £23,000 on lands mortgaged to them. Ап 
entry in the Ironmongers’ records (1523) states that Henry 
‘commanded to have all the money and plate that was 
belonging to any hall or craft in London. To the intent 
that the money might be lent with the more ease. At the 
which commandment he had all our money belonging to our 
hall: that was the sum of £25 13. 24.” (Ditchfield). In ad- 
dition, they raised £46 hy pawning or selling their plate, but 
this not being sufficient, twenty of the richest members of the 
company lent the King out of their own pockets a sum of 
about £190, This loan formed an unfortunate precedent, 
and the Companies were compelled to submit in after years 
fo ruinous calls upon their funds. At the Reformation 
they were deprived of all the estates which had been left 
them for what were regarded as superstitious purposes, but 
they subsequently bought back the estates and other pro- 
perty of which they had been deprived. 

When coal began to be generally used in Tudor times, 
coalmeters were appointed to see that just and true measure 
was delivered to the citizens of London. These useful per- 
sonages were placed under the jurisdiction of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company (Ditchfield). 

As early as 1605 the Company agreed to provide a ship 
fo fetch sea coals from Newcastle, “ая other of the twelve 
Companies intende" (Noble), and! in 1665 they were 

ordered to lay up yearly 255 chaldrons of coal in order 

that they might retail it at under prices to the poor" 
(Herbert), 

The Ironmongers provided 19 fully accoutred soldiers in 
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1562, 100 in 1566, 28 in 1569, 100 in 1577, and 110 in 1579. 
At the time (1588) when the country was threatened by the 
Spanish Armada they contributed £2,300 out of a total of 
£51,900 advanced by the City. Elizabeth’s Privy Council 
in 1598 demanded of the City £20,000 for the defence of the 
realm, and the Ironmongers lent £880, and in 1591 they 
lent £344 out of £7,000 required for manning the Navy. 

James I. in 1609 induced many of the City Companies 
to acquire estates in Ulster, and the Ironmongers named 
theirs the “ Manor of Lizard.’’ 

Further contributions were demanded from them of £179 
in 1614 and £170 in 1620, and Noble says they were now 
“compelled to be so economical that not only were all their 
dinners stopped, but they actually fined each other so that 
the current expenses could be paid." 

The Companies suffered greatly from the ravages of the 
Great Fire (1666), when nearly all their halls were destroyed, 
their plate melted, their records burnt, and the premises 
from which they drew their chief income laid in ashes. In 
addition, they found themselves saddled with debts in conse- 
quence of the compulsory loans to which they had been 
subjected, which they had now no means left of paying. 

Herbert, in his description of the present hall of the 
Ironmongers’ Company, says: “Тһе basement is rustic 
with a large arched door in the middle and a window on 
each side. Each wing has two others. The centre of the 
front is adorned with four Ionic pilasters; over the door a 
Venetian window and another, circular, within an arch. 
The spaces between the outer pilasters have windows with 
pediments, and others over them circular. Each wing has 
two arched windows and two square attics. The cornice, 
pediment, arms, and carving in the tympanum, the vases 
and balustrades and quoins on the extreme lines of the 
building are all in good proportion, and form a very neat 
and elegant front, which is of Portland stone. 

“The State room is entered through a large folding 
door with Ionic ornaments. Against the west wall are the 
master's and wardens’ chairs, behind which the King’s 
arms are placed amidst some extremely beautiful carvings. 
On the north side stands a grand buffet with Ionic columns 
and pilasters. The room has a fireplace on the same side 
and another under the orchestra at the east end, which 
latter is supported by pillars. А cornice encompasses the 
room over the windows, from which a semi-oval ceiling rises, 
richly stuccoed with the Company’s arms, satyrs’ heads, 
cornucopias, palm branches, flowers, scrolls, and three large 
panels enclosed by beautiful borders. The ceiling is skv- 
blue, the ornaments white, as are the walls, but the carvings 
are gilt.” The hall contains several portraits of iron- 
mongers, benefactors of the Company. but none can be said 
to be of special merit. A representation, in painted glass, 
of Sir Christopher Draper, Mayor, who in 1566 gave the 
land on which the hall now stands, appears in a window 
in the north wall of the hall. 

The Company are the trustees of a good many charities 
of which only two or three can be mentioned in the limits 
of this paper. 

Margaret Dane, the wife of Alderman Dane, who was 
twice Master of the Company, by her will. dated 1579, left 
sufficient money to provide every year 12,000 faccots to be 
distributed among the poor of each of the twenty-four City 
wards, to be used by such poor persons “as fuel to keep 
them warm." This bequest is still carried out by the 
Company. 

The most important charity, however, is that of Thomas 
Betton, who willed in 1723 the bulk of his property to the 
Company for (1) the redemption of British slaves in Turkey 
and Barbary; (2) grants to charity schools in London and 
suburbs where the education is according to the principles 
of the Church of England; (3) the repair of his tomb; and 
(4) the relief of poor freemen of the Company and their 
widows and children. The funds set aside for the redemp- 
tion of slaves having accumulated considerably, the Com- 
pany obtained power in 1845 to apply these funds to schools 
in England and Wales where the education is according 
to the Church of England. 

Another important charity is that of Sir Robert Geffery, 
Knt., who left money in 1703 for, infer alia, the ereetion of 
almshouses, and in accordance with his instructions a snit- 
able piece of land was purchased in Kingsland Road, and 
fourteen almshouses and a chapel were erected for the recep- 
tion of the almsfolk. 

Although the Company do not directly maintain any 
school, they contribute largely to the funds of the City and 
Guilds of London Technical Institute in support of technical 
education. An exhibition of ancient and modern works of 
art held at the Ironmongers’ Hall in 1861 is said to have 
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been the most perfect that has ever been gathered together 
in this country, and has never been surpassed. An outcofne 
of the exhibition was the institution of the “Loan Collec- 
tion’’ of works of art at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 


ST. MARY ABCHURCH. 


Nothing appears to be known of this church prior to 
1363. It is dedicated, to the Virgin Mary, but the origin 
of the appellation “ Abchurch " is unknown. — Stow says 
the name has been written Apechurch and Upchurch. pos- 
sibly from the fact that it stood on rising ground, and Mait- 
land says the name may have been conferred upon it in 
order to distinguish it from another church, $t. Lawrence 
Pulteney, situated lower down. The living was at one time 
in the gift of the prior and convent of St. Mary Overy, 
Southwark, but in 1455 it was in the hands of Corpus Christi 
College, a religious house near the church of St. Lawrence 
Pulteney. When the religious houses were suppressed the 
church passed to the Crown, and Archbishop Parker in. 1567 
obtained it from Queen Elizabeth in exchange for the rectory 
of Penshurst in Kent, and gave it the following year to 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, the Master and Fellows 
of which still hold the patronage of the living. 

The old church was destroyed by the Fire in 1666, but 
was re-built and completed by 1686 from designs by Wren. 
The parish was at this time united to the parish of Bt. 
Lawrence Pulteney, the church of which was also burnt 
down, but not re-built. 

The church tower is of brick with stone quoins and 
dressings. It rises direct from the ground, and 1$ sur- 
mounted by a lead-covered spire. Тһе church, which is 
nearly square, is also of brick and roofed with a large and 
handsome cupola supported on a modillon cornice resting 
on groined arches which spring from corbels ornamented to 
represent the heads of Corinthian columns. Light is 
obtained from windows of stained glass on the south and 
east sides, and from four oval-shaped lights introduced into 
the lower part of the cupola. Тһе concave surface of the 
roof is covered with paintings executed by Sir. James 
Thornhill, A gallery at the west end of the church contains 
the organ. The altar piece is a fine piece of work con- 
structed of wood grained to represent oak. It de divided 
into three parts by two pairs of Corinthian columns. and 
over the central compartment is the carved and gilded figure 
of a pelican. The whole is further ornamented with a 
number of carvings of fruit and flowers in festoons beauti- 
fully executed by Grinling Gibbons. These carvings are 
said to have been originally painted after nature by Sir 
James Thornhill, and afterwards covered with white paint. 
It is very fortunate that the removal of the paint has been 
effected with so httle damage to the carvings. They are 
now of the same colour as the rest of the altar piece. The 
pulpit is in the shapo of a goblet, and both it and the 
massive sounding board above are of oak beautifully carved. 
The font cover is also oak, and has on its sides carved 
figures of the four Evangelists standing in niches. Ап 
elaborate marble monument to Mr. Edward Sherwood. who 
died in 1690, stands on the south side of the church, and 
near to it, against the east wall, is another to Sir Patience 
Ward, Knt., Alderman and Lord Mayor of London in 
1681. The open paved space on the south side of the church 
was originally enclosed as a burying ground. 


ST. MICHAEL'S, CORNHILI.. 


St. Michael's, Cornhill, is one of seven ancient churches 
of the City of London dedicated to St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. It originally looked upon Coinhill, but was blocked 
out by houses as long ago as the reign of Edward VI. The 
site is said to have been occupied by a church at a very 
early date, probably during the Saxon period, but no record 
of it remains. The earliest evidence we have is that the 
patronage belonged to the abbot and convent of Evesham 
prior to 1133, to w*om Stow says it was given by Alnothus 
the priest. He adds that in 1133 the convent granted it to 
one Sperling, the priest, on gondition that he pay one mark 
of rent yearly and provide the Abbot with lodging, salt, 
water, and fuel whenever he came to London. The 
patronage seems to have reverted to the convent and to have 
remained with them till 1503, when it was conveyed to the 
Drapers’ Company, who still hold it. | 

Stow speaks of it аз ‘‘a fair and beautiful church.” 
and says the steeple, or bell tower, was begun to be built 
in the year 1421, and five bells hung in it, a sixth bell, given 
by John Whitwell, Isabel his wife, and William Rus, 


alderman and goldsmith, being added about 1450. This bell, 
named “ Rus," is said to have been rung nightly at eight 
o'clock for the space of one hundred and sixty years. On 
the south side of the church there was originally a cloister, 
and in the churchyard a pulpit cross similar to that which 
stood formerly in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

The Great Fire swept away the whole of the old church 
except the tower, and Wren commenced the present building 
in 1672. The tower was subsequently found to have been 
so weakened by the Fire that it was taken down and re-built 
by Wren in 1721. The style of the tower is Perpendicular, 
in imitation of the chapel tower of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and reaches a height of 130 feet. It has been 
described as a magnificent pile of building, and as deserving 
very Justly to be esteemed the first thing of the kind in 
London. 

Stow has the following legend relating how the devil 
came down to St. Michael's belfry in a storm of lightning : — 
© Upon St. James's night certain men in the loft next under 
the bells, ringing of a peal, a tempest of lightning and 
thunder did arise. An ugly shapen sight appeared to them 
coming in at the south window and lighted on the north, 
for fear whereof they all fell down. and lay as dead for 
the time. letting the bells ring and cease of their own 
accord: when the ringers came to themselves they found 
certain stones of the north window to be razed and scratched, 
as if they had been so much butter, printed with a lion's 
claw: the same stones were fastened there again, and so 
remain till this day. I have seen them oft, and have put 
a feather or small stick into the holes where the claws had 
entered three or four inches deep.” 

The body of the church is in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture. The nave is divided from the north and south 
aisles by Dorie columns with rounded arches. The ceiling 
is groined, the groins springing from brackets ornamented 
with large-sized figures of angels gilded. Тһе church is 
lighted by a large circular window in the east end, and by 
windows in the south wall, in the clerestory, and in the 
roof of the aisles, all containing coloured glass. At the 
west end is another large window depicting the Crucifixion. 
The cireular window over the altar contains а representation 
of the Ascension, Over the door in St. Michaels Alley 
is another. small. window containine the Royal Arms, 
dull for want of light. The font, which is of marble, 1s 
situated under the belfry. Below the western window is a 
large figure of a pelican, gilded, standing over its nest with 
its young. The poor-box is described by Malcolm as “ап 
antique pedestal on clawed feet, fluted, and drapery fastened 
to the upper part, inscribed '' The poor cannot recompense 
thee, but thou shalt be recompensed at the Resurrection of 
the Just" ; the vase for the money is supported by two 
dolphins. 

The church was magnificently decorated in 1859 from 
designs by Sir Gilbert Scott, and it was about this time 
that the carved pew heads were introduced. These are 
beautifully worked and are worthy of notice, no two of them 
being exactly alike. The pulpit is very neat, and shows 
some good carving. The altar piece 1s adorned with paint- 
ings of Moses and Aaron, and the other ornaments are 
uniformly gilt. On the west wall are many mural monu- 
ments to departed worthies, and in the churchvard lie the 
remains of Thomas Stow, the grandfather of John Stow the 
antiquary, who died in 1526. 


Tue Calcutfa Corporation at a recent meeting considered 
a letter from Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, who was associated 
with the Hon. Mr. S. I. Maddox and Mr. J. P. Wyness in 
selecting a candidate for the appointment of City Archi- 
tect, Calcutta, intimating that the selected candidate, Mr. 
Clapham, failed to pass the doctor, also that the alterna- 
tive candidate, Mr. Horth, was found unfit for service by 
Dr. Havelock Charles. The Chairman, says Indian En- 
gineering, suggested under the circumstances to send all the 
applications received to Sir Brumwell Thomas and ask him 
to select a suitable candidate, preferably a man under forty 
years of age. The Chairman also suggested that. a fee of 
thirty guineas and expenses should be offered to Sir Brum- 
well Thomas. After discussion it was decided by thirteen 
votes to eight to refer the applications to the Estates and 
General Purposes Committee of the Corporation to deal with 
and make a recommendation. It is understood, however, 
that should a candidate in England be selected, Sir Brum- 
well Thomas will be asked to examine the candidate and 
give his opinion regarding his qualifications and fitness, 
the ultimate appointment resting with the Commissioners. 
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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


Ix view of the serious situation caused by the projected 
L.C.C. tramway tunnel at the east end of St, Paul's, the 
Dean and Chapter instructed Sir Francis Fox, M.Inst.C.E., 
to examine the building. The following report has been this 
week received by the Dean :— 
56 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. : 
December 30, 1912. 

The Very Rev. the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. 

GENTLEMEN, —In compliance with your request, I have 
made a careful and detailed examination of vour cathedral 
within thelast few days. 

I had the advantage of examining the fabric some years 
ago, under the guidance of your late architect, Mr. Penrose, 
and again at a Jater date with Mr. Somers Clarke, so that 
I am well acquainted with the building. 

I am sorry to say that I observe very decided signs of 
disturbance in the masonry since my former visits, and in 
some of the buttresses of the dome actual movement is now 
going on. 

Not only should any further cause of weakness be abso- 
lutely forbidden, but immediate remedial measures are im- 
perative to secure the safety of the cathedral. 

The introduction of the heavy type of motor-omnibus 
with its consequently increased vibration in such close 
proximity to the building is a serious evil, and ought to 
demand and secure protection on the part of the authorities, 

It is now proposed to construct a tramway in a covered 
way with a terminal station under the street within a few 
feet of the eastern end of the cathedral, which would of 
necessity include cross-over roads, where the pounding of 
the wheels on the points and crossings would result in heavy 
vibration. 

I maintain that the slightest risk should not be incurred 
in the case of such a magnificent edifice, and a national 
monument. of such importance. 

In 1831 a sewer was being constructed within 50 feet of 
the cathedral near the south-east corner, and pumping in 
wet sand was being carried on. This would remove material 
from beneath the building, and has actually caused serious 
subsidence. Fortunately, a protest was made by Mr. R. 
Cockerell, the then surveyor of the cathedral, supported by 

Mr. Brunel, Mr, Rennie, and Mr. Smirke, architect of the 

British Museum, and the work was stopped. 

I know from actual experience that the capping of gravel 
and sand which overlies the London clay is in its lower beds 
heavily charged with water, and that the subsoil is unstable. 

I am informed that recently an excavation was made at 
the north-east corner of the cathedral, and that the depth 
of the bottom of the foundation was 20 feet below the surface, 
and was in wet sand and gravel. 

The character and depth of the foundations of the dome 
are not known, but the eight great piers on which it rests 
have moved, and have sunk from 4 inches to 6 inches, bringing 
undue cross strains on to the structure, resulting in serious 
cracks. I believe that your Treasurer, the Rev. Canon 
Alexander, with whom I have discussed the whole matter at 
length, has caused inquiries to be made as to the most effec- 
tive methods for dealing with this mischief. 

The question of the safety of the cathedral is to a great 
extent one of equilibrium, and as the earth to be removed 
from the proposed terminal subway station will amount to 
several thousands of tons, it is not impossible that this 
equilibrium will be seriously affected. 

I have reason to believe that the weight on the foundations 
of the cathedral is excessive, and that the load on the 
masonry of the piers is much more than experts of the pre- 
sent day would venture to propose; hence it is only right 
that the greatest hesitation should be felt in altering the 
conditions surrounding the cathedral. 

Were it founded on rock, no harm except vibration would 
ensue, but it is standing on wet sand and gravel and even 
peat; in fact, the actual condition of the foundations is an 
unknown quantity. | 

The depth of the foundation of the subway station ap- 
proximates to that of the cathedral footings, but, whether 
this be so or not, the risk remains, as there will still be the 
possibility of the bottom of the excavation lifting, due to the 
enormous weight of the cathedral. 

If à tramway terminus be essential, then the promo:ers 
ran adopt what all railway companies have been compelled 
to do, viz. to buy up the necessary property elsewhere, and 
place their station some considerable distance from the pre- 
cincts of the cathedral, 

To sum up the points briefly : — 

The cathedral is overloaded; it is actually moving and 


cracking, and now a proposal is brought forward which can 


in no way contribute to its safety, but may at no distant 
date bring about serious injury. 

I am of opinion that this covered way and station should 
on no account be permitted in such close proximity to the 


cathedral.—I remain, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
Francis Fox. 


SCULPTURE AND ETCHINGS. 
AT the St. George's Gallery in New Bond Street there is 
on view a collection of works, consisting of etchings and 
drawings, by Mr. Frederick Carter, and of sculpture and 
bijouterie by a miscellany of artists, perhaps the best-known 
names being those of the Countess Feodora Gleichen ani 
Mr. Arthur G. Walker. 

Мт. Carter's work, dealing largely with the illustration of 
satiric comedy, does not appeal to us conceptionallv, nor is 
the technique out of the ordinary. There is some good 
work, it is true, but it is at least of a type and style that 
numerous other artists can do and have done. We can 
applaud the technical treatment of ‘‘ The Death of Carni- 
val” and ''Moonshine," and the pictorial qualities of 
“Тһе Outcast ” and “Тһе Sphinx," these two being London 
dramas (may we not call them tragedies?). Mr. Carter's 
sketches are, as a rule, not self-explanatory, the two last- 
mentioned and ''Pierrot Pendu ” being exceptions. “Тһе 
Charm to Catch a Soul” may be technically satisfactory, but 
is an unpleasant conception, and the materialised soul 
issuing from the dying man’s mouth possesses more than an 
element of comicality: it is for all the world like a piece of 
butcher's meat (perchance it is the man's heart that is in 
his mouth). Another melodramatic sketch is '' The Last 
Throw of the Dice," showing an old man gambling with 
Death, who stands at the foot of the bed. Some of the 
crayon studies, such as “ The Shady Hat," are really good 
and pleasing. 

Countess Feodora Gleichen has three works on exhibi- 
tion; “Roger” is the prettiest conceivable plaster alto- 
relievo model of a little boy, whose head, hands, and feet 
are realistic in their chubby prettiness. “ Celestial Music ”’ 
is a pleasing bas-relief on slate, showing a little girl 
instructing a smaller child in the use of a stringed instru- 
ment, but the hand of the little executant is clumsily 
modelled. 

Mr. Walker in his bronze statuettes is mot easily 
approachable, the work being so exceptionally high-class. 
"Atalanta" is іп pose on a level of excellence with 
Leighton’s pictorial treatment of the same damsel. “Тһе 
Thorn" is an equally finished and graceful work, and 
‘‘Leapfrog’’ is full of vitality, showing, too, an intimate 
knowledge of anatomy properly kept under restraint. 

Miss Dorothy Rope (a young executant) has a striking 
plaster portrait of Master Peter Hutchinson, both posed 
and poised well. Miss E. M. Rope shows a feeling for flow 
of line in “The Water Sprite," a feeling increasingly in 
evidence in modern work. Miss H. M. White's exhibits are 
worthy of inspection; ''The South Wind," an alto-relievo 
plaster cast, is certainly self-interpreting ; “ Madonna and 
Child” is a highly finished statuette group, and “Тһе 
Fisherman's Wife" is full of pathos. “Тһе Watch," by 
Mr. H. Gervase Bailey, is another example of pretty child- 
like portrayal, the nude infant being shown stretching out 
his little legs in ecstasy, as he listens to the sound of the 
ticking watch, which he holds to his ear. 

Many other works there are on show, but attention has 
herein been directed to the most attractive. 


Н.М. CoNsur-GENERAL at San Francisco (Mr. A. C. Ross, 
C. B.) reports that, according to the local Press, the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company propose to spend nearly $1,000,000 
(about £205,500) on a terminal station at San Francisco. 
The new station will be two storeys high, and built of rein- 
forced concrete, with a tiled roof. 

THE Council of the Society of Engineers (Incorporated) 
may award in 1913 a premium of books or instruments to the 
value of £10 10s. for an approved essay on ‘‘ A Scheme for 
the Registration of Engineers, including Particulars Con- 
cerning the Registration of Engineers in British Colonies 
and Foreign Countries," The Council reserve the right to 
withhold the premium if the essays received are not of a 
sufficient standard of merit. The competition is open to all, 
but, before entering, application for detailed particulars 
should be made to the Secretary, 17 Victoria Street, West- 


minster. The last date for receiving essays is May 31, 1913. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


(From D r Arehttekt. 


RATHAUS AT BILIN.—Professor Dr. FRIEDRICH Kick, Architect. 


THE SOCIETY OF HUMOROUS ART. 
IN the galleries of Messrs. Goupil & “o., Bedford Street, 
Strand, the first exhibition of the lately formed Society of 
Humorous Art appeals to the suffrages of the public. It 
may be asked, where is the demand for such a Society or for 
such an exhibition, and what useful purpose is served by one 
or the other? The straining after humorous effect as seen 
in the decoration of the gallery is a little too obvious, and 
misses its mark. | 

And what about the work itself? There will certainly be 
differences of opinion on this point. Mr, Cecil Aldin’s 
dogs and horses are known and appreciated, but his best con- 
tribution is “А Rubber at Whist," an excellent sketch, 
full of humour and human nature Mr. W. D. 
Almond has a virile touch, and is familiar with the coster 
type (“ 'Arriet"" is most praiseworthy), but with this artist, 
also, we prefer a drawing that lays no slightest claim to 
humour, either in subject or treatment ; we refer to ‘‘ Think 
What He's Been." | 

Frankly, we fail to appreciate (except in the etymologi- 
cal sense of the word) the work of Messrs. H. M. Bateman, 
George Morrow (though ‘‘ Father Christmas Shut Out " is 
more than merely passable), E. T. Reed (whose ‘‘ Below the 
Surface at Westminster” is better than most), W. H. 
Robinson (saving ‘‘ The Indian and his Baby "), H. Rown- 
tree, and J. A. Shepherd. The last-named has, however, 
a good sketch in “ No Music To-day,” but wherein lies the 
humour of this humanified bird and insect “ Art’? ? 

Mr. George Belcher shows reputable crayon work, and 
Mr. René-Bull’s black-and-white drawings evince skill. Mr. 
Dudley Hardy’s collection is not inspiring, except that his 
<‘ Italian Gentlemen Discussing the Price of a Fish-dinner ” 
is self-explanatory and praiseworthy. Once again, and this 
time in Mr. Hassall’s work, we regard the least humorous 


sketches as the best, such as ''Outpatients " and " The 
Bargain." Finally, reference must be made to the genius of 
Mr. Leslie Ward (‘‘ Spy ’’), whose cartoons of Mr. Pélissier 
and Sir Henry Lucy (‘‘ Toby, M.P.") may be regarded as 
the gems of the Exhibition; whilst those of Sir Villiers 
Stanford and Mr. Roosevelt are also excellent. 


WELTON HALL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
SITUATED about twelve miles north-west of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne stands the village of Welton, or Wall-town, built upon 
the Roman vallum. Its most prominent feature is an ancient 
manor house, called Welton Hall, the oldest part being the 
ruins of an ancient pele tower at the rear. 

The house itself is chiefly a seventeenth-century struc- 
ture, with a kitchen of vast proportions at the west end, 
in which is a wide chimneypiece and mantle. 

At the south end of the kitchen is the fine bay window 
(illustrated), extending up to the bedroom over. АП the 
mullions remain, but some of the lights are filled in, to 
avoid payment of window tax. 

The lintel over the rear door has the initials W. W., and 
the date 1614 carved upon it. This was the seat of the 
ancient family of the Weltons, resident here from the time 
of Henry IV. to the reign of Charles I. Old Will o' Welton, 


whose initials appear on the tower, was celebrated for his 
great strength. 


Н.М. TRADE COMMISSIONER reports that. according to 
information received from the Commissioner of Customs and 
Excise at Pretoria, the Provincial Administration of the 
Orange Free State intend shortly to erect in Bloemfontein 


a Normal and Polytechnic College, at an estimated cost of 
£22,500. 
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MM —— MÀ resta Palatine Works. 


Water-proof. Rot-proof. 
Insect-proof. 


For all Climates. 


PAPER 


FOR UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
BOARDS, FOR LAYING ON JOISTS. PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS 
EXCLUDES DAMP AND DEADENS SOUND. А.50 FOR DAMP WALLS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone No. : 1165 Willesden. ` |. ESTABLISHED 1870. Telegrams: " Impermeable, London.” 


ABO Чол ME U | LT 
| SOUND-DEADENING 
PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the sound 
waves. No other deafener does this. 


E OUT т OR шыс: + exactly as e 22 каше "s à bird; providing innumerable minute dead-air spaces, 
iving highest insulating power. Save enough ше! in a single Winter to pay for itself. Keeps a room warm in Winter, 
esol in Summer, DECAY, MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, AND NON-FLAMMABL Ñ dm 

Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND DEADENING the highest degree of 
efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT'S QUILT. 


PRICE LIST. WEIGHTS PER ROLL. 


Single-ply- £0 17 8 per Roll. Triple-ply - - £1 8 0 per Roll. Single-ply - 40 lbs. Triple-ply . А 90 Ibs. 
Double-ply £1 2 0 „ Asbestos-covered £112 8 ,, Double-ply - 65 Ibs. Asbestos-covered - 90 Ibs. 
Е.0.В. Twickenham. Always specify whether Single, Double, Triple-ply, or Asbestos-covered 
Each Roll contains a piece 28 yds. long and 1 yd. wide, or 250 sq. ft. is wanted. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, TWICKENHAM. 
GLASCOW : 79 West Regent Street. MANCHESTER :—33 Arcade Chambers, $t. Mary's Cate. 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
4 LIST OF WOBKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 
ENGLAND. 
RE. 
СРЕ: Theatre, Broad Street. Mr. 
C. H. Perkin (of Bracknell), architect (£1,000). 
CORNWALL. 
Falmouth.—Twenty-two workmen’s dwellings, for the 
Town Council. 


CUMBERLAND. 
Frizington.—Vicarage. Мг. J. H. Martindale, F.R.I. B.A. 


(of Carlisle), architect. 
DERBYSHIRE. | 
Chesterfield.—County Police Station, residence, &c. Mr. 
G. F. Kirk, contractor. 
Clowne.—Parish Church enlargement (£2,500). Mr. P. H. 
Currey, F.R.I.B. A. (of Derby), architect. 
Devon. 
Daiclish.—Liberal Clubhouse: additions and alterations. 
Totnes.—Seventeen workmen's dwellings, Maudlin Road. 
Освнам. 
А Durham.—Workhouse : re-modelling (£5,000 to £6,000). 
SSEX. 
Burnham-on-Crouch.— Charity School: re-construction. 
Coggeshall.—C. of E. School : improvements. 
Earls Colne.—Council School. 
Hadleigh.—Council School: enlargement by 96 places. 
Messing and Steeple.—Council Schools. 
Steeple Bumpsted.—Q, of E. Schools: improvements, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Newnham — House M 
am. . r. L. s | l 
4. 4 W. Thomas (of Cardiff), 
HAMPSHIRE. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. | | 
Brierley Hill.—Infants! Council School, Moor Street. 


Special Subjects Centre, Quarry Bank. 
Ipstone.—Foxt C. of E. School: enlargement by 60 places. 
Pelsall.—Boys' Council School (£2,000). 
Blue Coat School: enlargement (£1,000). 
Rugeley.—C. of E. girls’ school: enlargement by 50 places. 
Stone.—Parochial School: alterations and improvements. 
Uttoreter.—C. of E. School: alterations and improve- 
ments. 

W ednesbury.—Council School for 350 places, Darlaston. 

Wolverhampton.—Technieal School. 

SURHEY. ЖЕРГЕ 5 T 

Guildford.—Girls’ Secondary School. 

Itedh 52. Orphanage: additions (84,000). Mr. 
J. A. Souttar (of London), architect. _ 

Stoughton.—Infants' Council School: additions. Borough 
surveyor. 

Walton-on-Thames.—Central 
Hersham. | 

Woking.—Goldsworth School: extension. 

Secondary School. | 

Worplesdon.—Council School, Perry Hill: enlargement. 
SUSSEX. | 
Bexhill-on-Sea.—'* The Corner," Barnhorn Lane: 
tions for Mr. Cyril Maude. 
Nos. 58 and 60 Devonshire Road: extensions for 
Messrs. Lewis, Hyland & Co. 
Extensions at the rear of No. 6 Sea Road, for Miss B. 

Johnson. 

Brighton.—Brighton, Hove and Sussex Grammar School, 
Hove: boarding-house (£9,400). 


Upper Standard School, 


addi- 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Birmingham.—Catholic Boys’ School, New Strect. Mr. 
H. T. Sandy (of Stafford), architect. 

Erdington.—Public Elementary School, Bracebridge and 
Ryland Roads, for about 1,200 places. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Achworth.—Wesleyan Chapel (£2,000). Messrs, Garside 
& Pennington (of Pontefract), architects. 
Goathland.—House for Mrs. Dott. 
Malthu.—Police Station. 
Penistone.—Council Offices:  alteratic 
| š " 5: < Ons, Mr. . 
т (of Barnsley), architect. DE 
iithy.—Two semi-detached house | 
, Prov о ouses, Eastrow, Mr. G. $ 
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BEAVER 
BOARD 


You should have 
this booklet 


T tells you all about Beaver Board, 

the new substitute for lath and 

plaster. Its illustrations will furnish 
many useful suggestions for 


beautiful rooms 


Beaver Board is made by com- 
pressing Pure Wood Fibre into panels 
Te In. thick. It is simply nailed direct 
to studs and ceiling joists, the joints 
covered with decorative wood strips, 


and the whole finished in paint or 
distemper. 


Beaver Board is 
stocked by Builders' 
Bupply &nd Tim- 
ber Merchants in 
three widths—32 in., 36 in. and 48 in., and in even 
foot lengths up to 12 feet. 


Send for a Sample Piece and 
copy of Illustrated Booklet, 


“THE HOUSE THAT BEAVER BUILT" 
to Dept. A 


THE BEAVER BOARD Co. Lm. 


4, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


[JaN. 3, 1913. 


D. WITT & COMPANY 
carry Largo Stocks of 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


for immediate Dellvery. 


168 to 176 DRUMMOND St., EUSTON SQUARE, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Telephone— 


i Telegraphic and Cabis— 
NORTH 778 “VENEER, LONDON." 


This is the 


POT 


that 


CURES 
SM OK Y 
CHIMNEYS 


The PATENT CHIMNEY РОТ CO., Ltd., 
105 Albion Street, Leeds. 


e «e Patent... 


Automatie Fire Hydrant 


and Combined Hose Reel, 


` Water Valve 
opens 


automatioally. 


| Can be Instantly 
| operated by any 
unskilled person. 


, Hose runs off 
reei without 
Kinking or 
Twisting. 


No Delay and 
No Failure. 


Can be worked 
by Women and 


XK 


Automatic Fire Hydrant and Engineering Company, Ltd. 


Write for Catalogue and Price List to 
Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 


HAINES & CO., 33 Minories, LONDON. 


Так. 3, 1913. ] 
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BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application ; the second, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 

No. 13,255. June 2, 1911.—Improvements in the mode 
of and in apparatus for manufacturing roofing and the like 
tiles, James Heaton, the Ravenhead Sanitary Pipe and 
Brick Co., Ltd., St. Helens. This invention relates to im- 
provements in apparatus for the manufacture of roofing 
tiles. Such tiles are at present made by extruding the clay 
from a die, the opening in which corresponds with the trans- 
verse section, say, the width and thickness of the tile, suc- 
cessive lengths being then cut off. In this invention the 
extruded clay has a cross section, the dimensions of which 
correspond with the length and width of the tile, and the 


` o— —Ác— 0 — = — 


`... 


arranged wire, the 
anal 


separate tiles are Р 

pitch of the ах cut off by a transversely 

the top face of 

UE ° finish ; 
Which is given to the to Í 1 

re "d oe of the sides ا‎ gaes о 1 sees 

1. ormed by a wire cut, effect, 
а“ а rugous or wrinkled yes 


effect Fig. 


| machine comprises a travelling table, A, on which the 
separated lengths, B, from the extruding machine are placed 
| so as to travel longitudinally. The table is arranged to 
travel on a bed, by means of a rack, a!, and pinion, D, the 
shaft, d! of the pinion being fitted with a ratchet wheel, d, 
pawl, d?, and the pawl lever d*, the stroke of the latter 
| being adjustable to suit various thicknesses of tiles, and 
| being limited by the stops d? and d*, one of which is made 
adjustable. Transversely arranged across the bed is a U- 
shaped frame, E, to the upper ends of the limbs of which 
the cutting wire, e!, is attached. This wire is not positively 
attached to or definitely stretched between these ends, but 
| is elastically attached to one end by means of a spring, е?, 
| the tension of which can be adjusted by the thumb screw, 
| e3; the wire is, therefore, more or less slack, and this gives 
| the rugous or wrinkled appearance to the cut. The frame 
| is operated by a mechanism which oscillates it as it descends, 
so that it gives a “ slicing ” cut. The U-shaped frame, E, 
is guided so as to maintain its plane vertical by the side 
guides, 6%, and it is articulated at e? to a foot lever, c^, 
pivoted at e”, and counter-balanced by the weight ef. When 
the foot lever is depressed the frame E is drawn down and 
oscillated in its plane so as to cause the wire to make a 
“slicing " cut. The stem E! and pivot e? are unsymmetri- 
cally arranged relatively to the frame E. As the tiles are 
cut off they are placed between two plates, front plate and 
rear plate. The rear plate has an overhanging edge to 
locate and hold the tile in position; the lower edge of the 
rear plate has recesses or dies formed in the metal strip, and 
into which part of the clay is forced so as to form the two 
nibs, which extend at right angles to the planes of the tile 
T, and which, in roofing, are adapted to engage with the 
upper edges of the battens of the roof framing. The rear 
ped oe Provided with two holes, into which punches 
on the front plate enter in holing the tile. June 12, 


1912. 
Á 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
۴ DECEMBER 27, 1919. 
t 
| ace еса ав D. Roots, M.I. Mech.E., Thanet House 


Хо. 21,642. July 10, 1912.7. & J. B 
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МЕХ, FINDLAY & CO. 11. THOMAS PEAKE, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
TUNSTALL, Staffs. 


[Jan. 3, 1913. 


Now Ready. 


Petrol Air Gas 


Prof. C. A. M. Smith 


(JLLUSTRATED). 
Price 2/-3 by post, 2/3. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


SPECIALITIES :— 


* PERFECTA" ROOFING TILES. 
“ THOS, PEAKE” SAND-FACED ROOFING TILES. 
"< THOS, PEAKE °” TESSELATED FLOORING TILES. 


Also Bricks, Ouarries, Ridge Tiles, 
Garden Tiles, Mural and String 
——-Course Tiles, Finials, &c.—— 


Telegrams: “PEAKE, TUNSTALL, STAFFS." 


THE IDEAL 


also in 
WOOD-PRESERVATIVE GREEN 

AND ANTISEPTIC гі” 
AS SPECIFIED BY and | 
ARCHITECTS. RED. 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


Е For ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP-COURSE, 
Sole Manufacturer : 
Agents `— ^ š 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
I 


Claridge’s Asphalte P. A. Gilbert Wood, 6-11 Imperial 


Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 


en АСО A 
Же ырады д акы Ae 2 a JAMES BARWELL 
CLARIDGE'S Willi CRURCH & SCHOOL BELL FOUNDER, 
li 40 GREAT HAMPTON STREET, 

| ASPHALTE BIRMINGHAM. < 

Za PEALS AND SINGLE BELLE 

CHRISTIE PATENT STONE ESTABLISHED 1898 CALS AND SINGLE BELLE 

proved principles. 
DO.. LTD. CLARIDCE'S PATENT ASPHALTE С0,, LTD., A "Oii Posie Rebung. Cracked Bells 
- Recast 
21 Surrey Street, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C. - Estimates supplied on application. 
DRESSINCS, STAIRS, LANDINGS. К Church an ыд де Bells of various 
"h : . ~ Telegraphic Addres: Claridge. Estrand. London.’ sizes kept in stock. 

Works e Christie Rd., Stretford, Man: hester, Telephone No. : 8836 City. Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, Esq., Contributor of a 
— — 270 * Bournemouth Street, Hull. peal of Eight Bells to St. John's Church, Bradford, Yorkshire: 


" We think we have опе of the finest peals in the country, and 
one that gives the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. MARSHALL & C0 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. Ë 


N ; Architectural Modellers, 
No Nailing required. t exposed situation. Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
, also Ridges, Finials, &c. Manufacturers, 

Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. : 
Works—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET... SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W, 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 


Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the mo 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles 
Gold Medal, Paris. 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873, 


Te 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
yman OZONAIR SYSTEM 


Refer to OZONAIR LTD., 9G VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


HONES HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town R 
In Operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Arene; паб Monoes, Publio Buildings. 


Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, at cr cay m 
Manufacturers НОСНЕ & LANCASTER. Albany Bulldings. 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.A 
WRITE 


FOR THIS m „МА 
Воок 


7 
Ж d ANE Ж Z < 
Ж c > CANTON aT C 
2, 2 v. 


и 
/ 
VICTORIA Б: 


Velography r= 


or forward irecing for free sample сору 


Mestminste 


4/42 ИА 
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8,208. April 6, 1912.—James Clews & Sons, Ltd., 
195 Aston Road, Birmingham, and F. R. Baker, 6 Augusta 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham. Device for attaching the end 


of a cord to blind laths and the like. 
11,507. May 15, 1912.—James Liddall, 21 Colchester 


Street, Pimlico. Atmospheric gas ring stoves for cooking 
and grilling. 
12,508. Мау 21, 1912.—А. C. Weaver, 15a Somerton 
Road, Peckham Rye, S.E. Ruler for ruling straight lines. 
13,470. June 8, 1912.—Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., and 
J. G. Stewart, Clyde Tube Works, Coatbridge. Welded 


joint for iron and steel pipes and tubes. 
14,00. June 17, 1012.--А. С. Kew, Charter Alley, 


Basingstoke, Hants. Line gauges for bricklayer’s use. 
14,496. June 20, 1912. —E. Kuhn, 39 rue Hotel des Mon- 


naies, Brussels. Preservation of wood. 
14,535. June 21, 1912.—A. E. Ash, Vauxhall, Welling- 


ton Road, New Brighton, Chester. Household water heat- 


ing stationary apparatus. ; 
14,546. June 21, 1912.—Date claimed under Inter- 


national Convention June 22, 1911. “ Оо” Licht-Gesell- 
schaft, Halbmayer & Co., 6 Stiftgass, Vienna VI. Appara- 
tus for generating compressed air or gas, especially for light- 


ing and heating purposes. 
15,430. July 2, 1912.—Jacob Leukart, 40 East Columbus 


Street, Columbus, Ohio, U.S. Mortising machines. 

18.005. Aug. 6, 1911.—Date claimed under International 
Cenvention Aug. 14, 1911. W. P. D. Moross, Chattanooga, 
Hamilton, Tennessee, U.S.A. Paints made with hydraulic 


cement and water. 
19,212. Aug. 22, 1912.—John Dodds, Townhead, New- 


castleton, Scotland. Heating air for heating and ventilat- 
ing buildings. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 
Ateliers of Architecture. 
Srr.—Having now formulated their views and course of 
procedure, the Beaux-Arts Committee to promote improved 
methods of architectural training in Britain desire me to 


forward you the following explanatory précis :— 
The Committee and Jury for adjudication include the 


following :— 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Monsieur J. L. Pascal, Membre de l'Institut de France. 
Monsieur V. Laloux, Membre de l'Institut de France. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


The Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele. 

Sir George Riddell (Chairman). 

*Monsieur Alph. Defrasse, President of the Société des 
Architectes Diplômés, 

"Monsieur J. Godefroy, Vice-President of the Société des 
Architectes Diplómés. 

*Monsieur Faure Dujarric, Logiste et Diplómé. 

* Arthur Davis, Esq., Medaillé, Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

А. R. Jemmett, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

"Н. V. Lanchester, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

*Edwin L. Lutyens, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

"Monsieur Chas. Mewes, Logiste et Diplóme. 

E. C. P. Monson, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

"Monsieur A, Templier, Diplómé. 

Perey B. Tubbs, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

n Goulburn Lovell, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary. 

The names marked with an asterisk are Members of the 

Ж Jury. 

It is intended to establish in the British Isles Ateliers of 
Architecture similar to those connected with the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The French “ Société des Architectes Diplómés 
Par le Gouvernement" have given their patronage, while 
prominent patrons and students of the French Ateliers, 
‘ther with certain British architects, are actively co- 
^perating in carrying this proposal into effect. 

The object of the Ateliers is to teach the principles of 
design which aim at the development of logical and imagina- 
live architecture on the system of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
As tho Atelier devotes itself solely to the study of architec- 
tural composition, such other knowledge as is necessary to 
the practising architect must be acquired by the student from 
the sources already existing for the purpose. It is, there- 


fore, not intended to supplant existing educational estab- 
lishments, but rather to supplement them. 

It is generally admitted that the first and greatest school 
of architecture in the world is that of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris. Its pre-eminence may be recognised by the fact 
that nearly all international competitions are won by archi- 
tects trained in this school, that its teaching is sought by 
students of all nationalities, and that its principles and 
methods have been adopted with the best results in Ameriva, 
where there are at present fifty-seven ‘‘ diplomé” architects. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts is largely dependent on the 
Ateliers, in which the actual teaching of design is carried 
on, and in which the students learn the principles that 
underlie planning and composition, and acquire facility end 
experience in their application. It is intended, therelore, 
to adopt this feature of the Ecole, as its general methods 
and atmosphere have been proved to possess distinct advan- 
tages over other methods of teaching. It develops a spirit 
of comradeship and co-operation and a general community 
of sentiment and ideals. This arises from the fact that the 
designs based on each student's first sketeh are developed on 
certain definite principles in the Atelier with the co-opera- 
tion of the patrons and Atelier comrades. "The Atelier, as a 
whole, takes a pride 1n each student's work, and for its own 
credit's sake assists him to lift 1t to the highest possible 
level. 2 
It is intended that the traditions and methods of the 
Ateliers in Paris shall be adhered to, so far as it is possible 
to combine them with English practice, but the Ateliers, 
however, will make no attempt to insist on the imitation of 
French features and detail, or to influence the student in 
this direction, being concerned more with the principles 
which govern these features than with the actual features 
themselves. As, however, it is recognised that only those 
who have been trained on the Beaux-Arts system for a 
sufficient length of time to grasp its principles and assimilate 
its atmosphere are competent to impart it, the direction 
will be in the hands of Beaux-Arts men. 

Since the decay of the old traditions, which were followed 
by such men as Adam and Chambers, and which finally 
broke up at the time of the Gothic revival, architecture in 
England has been passing through a period of chaos, indi- 
cated by a continued change of fashions, having no intel- 
lectual basis, during which period its fundamental prin- 
ciples have been generally lost sight of. While a few men 
of ability have from time to time been able (by sheer force 
of individual personality) to grasp its essentials, the majority 
have failed to do so, and the students have been left without 
any definite guidance in those principles which govern the 
art of architectural design. 

Although much progress has been made in building up 
schools to replace the pupilage system, it is generally recog- 
nised that, however excellent they may be in other respects 
they fail in the logical and systematic teachine of those 
principles of design which are essential, if a communitv of 
ideas and generally accepted standard of criticism, so neces- 
sary to a vital school of architecture, is to be maintained 

Such logical system of teaching and standard of criti- 
cism exists at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where the principles 
and theory of architecture have been preserved by unbroken 
tradition since the time of Louis XIV. Tt is believed thet 
the establishment of the definite architectural principles with 
which the Beaux-Arts Afelier system is intimately connected 
is the first necessary step in this country towards placing 
architecture on a sound theoretical basis. š 

On this basis may be built up a general community of 
ideas and a generally accepted standard of criticism to take 
the place of the present confusion of aims. It would also 
appear to be the foundation on which any general co-ordi- 
nated system of the teaching of design, and any National 
School of Architecture, must ultimately rest. 

It may be mentioned that applications have already been 
received for admission to the first Atelier, which will pro- 
bably be opened early in February. Other students desiring 
information should apply to me at once, and any requests I 
may receive for admission will be laid before the Beaux-Arts 
Committee. 

It should be explained that preference will be given to 
those whose previous work indicates that they are best 
qualified to profit by the form of instruction to be given. 

It is hoped that it will be practicable to issue a prospectus 
giving full details in the course of a week or ten davs.— 
Yours faithfully, ` 

В. GOULBURN Lovett. 
Honorary Secretary. Boaux-Arts Committee. 


December 31, 1912. 
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DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 
The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since 


THE SILICATE PAINT OO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 
Q Years Experience has stamped 


DUR E= S C O 


as being the premier Water Paint. 
ААЛАЛАЛААЛАЛАЛАЛАААЛАААЛЛААЛАЛАЛАЛАЛААЛАЛААААЛ 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 
Friday, January 10. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects: Presidential 
Address by Mr. А. Hind, Е.В.1.В.А., and a musical evening, 


at 8 р.м. 


i» 
2 


mo 


Saturday, January 11. 


Architectural Association : Firet Spring Visit to the house of the 
late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 32 Grove End Road, 5t. 


John's Wood, N.W., at 2.30 р.м. 


-Monday, January 15. 
Architectural Association : Combined Ordinary General and 
Camera, Sketch and Debate Club: Paper entitled “ Ancient 
Influences and Modern Factors іп Art," by Prof. W. К. 


Colton, A.R.A., at 8 Р.м. 

Surveyors’ Institution: Adjourned discussion on Mr. E. M. 
Konstam's paper on ‘‘ Land Values Taxation : a Criticism 
of the Evidence before the Departmental Committee on 
Imperiai and Local Taxation,’’ at 8 p.m. 

The London Society : Public Meeting at the Mansion House, at 
4 PM. | 

Tuesday, January 14. 


Illuminating Engineering Society : Papers entitled ‘‘ Acetylene 
Lighting," by Mr. C. Hoddle, and “ Petrol Gas Lighting," 
by Mr. E. Scott Saell, at 8 р.м. 


Wednesday, January 15. 


Northern Architectural Association: Paper entitled “ Holiday 
Notes in the North of France," by Mr. A. B. Plummer, 
Е.В.Г.В.А., at 7.50 Р.м. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association: Paper entitled ‘ Recent 
Progress in House Paints and Painting, with special refer- 
ence to Hygienic Paints," by Mr. A. Seymour Jennings, at 
8 P.M. 

Carpenters’ Company : Paper entitled ‘‘ Craftsmanship in London 
ав I have seen it," by Mr. Herbert Batsford, at 7.45 р.м. 


Thursday, January 16. 


Society of Architects : Paper entitled “ Тһе Influence of Sanitary | 


Science on the Comfort of Country Homes," by Mr. H. 
Freyberg, Е.5.Г., at 8 Р.м. 


ARCHITECTURE IN 1912. 
THERE seems to be no reason to doubt the fact that trade 
and business in general has been the subject of a great 
revival of activity in this country during the past year, 
but the benefits of this wave of success have not as yet 
to any great degree reached the profession of architecture 
or the trade of building. These activities are always the 
last to feel the benefits of a boom, for the community 
has to make money by trade and manufacture before it 
is able to spend it in bricks and mortar, whether for the 
purposes of pleasure and enjoyment or for providing 
extended facilities for industry. 
The building trade lias not yet overcome the depression 
which has been brought upon it in particular by the 
Government’s system of 


Land Tazes 
already in force, and it has, besides, to face the distrust 
that has been generated by the proposed, or suggested, 
further developments of land taxation, and until the 
varius indefinite systems for that taxation have been 
either put into concrete form or abandoned there is not 
likely to be much inducement for the investment of capital 
in land and building. We do not go so far as to say 
that land taxation is prejudicial to the building trade, but 
the fear of such taxation is the most potent deterrent to 
any building operations of a speculative or investment 


uature. If the whole taxation of the country were placed | 


upon land everybody would in time pay their share, for 
everybody uses land in some form or other, but the altera- | 
tion of our fiscal system would be the cause of immense 
hardship and loss to those who have acquired, or hold, | 
land under present conditions. Consequently, with a fear | 
of additional burdens there is a natural hesitancy on the | 
part of capital to become possessed of property with un- | 
certain and indefinite liabilities, and we fear that even | 
the boom in trade will not bring about a corresponding | 
degree of prosperity to architecture until the bogey of | 
land taxation is laid. | 
A feature of the past year has been the active interest | 
of ће general public in | 


Ancient Monuments. | 
Definite legislation for their protection has received active 
attention in the Houses of Parliament, and although the 
desired statute has not yet been completed, there is every | 


| 
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prospect that it will be so within the life of the present 


Parliament. 2 
The excitement that was aroused over Tattershall Cas- 


tle has unfortunately been followed in the past year by tlie | 


fate of the Globe Room in the Reindeer Inn at Banburv, 
and the threatened deportation of the famous Tong Cup. 
Whilst we cannot but regret these sad occurrences, we 
are fain to recognise that these monuments that suffer 
are but martyrs in the cause of the protection of ancient 
monuments and works of art. They serve to keep alive 
and stimulate the interest of the general public, which 
would otherwise speedily forget all about the most disas- 
trous example of spoliation. The Royal Commissions 
are doing good work in maintaining the public interest 
as well as in obtaining valuable records, and their labours 
are fully justified by the production and publication of 
the splendid inventories that have already appeared, the 
latest of which during the past year was that of the 
southern portion of the county of Buckingham.  Tatter- 
shall Castle, we may record, has passed into the posses- 
sion of Lord Curzon, and its famous chimney-pieces are 
being put back in their places and the building restored. 

The publie interest in ancient monuments has also 
been displayed by a successful result of the endeavour 
to save the 

Façade of the old Town Hall of Manchester. 
It is gratifying to feel that there is sufficient interest 
displayed in such a work as to induce the publie to 
subscribe and the City Council to support the preservation 
of such a piece of architectural design. The fact that ir 
has been possible to maintain a violent coniroversy and 
to enlist the sympathies of large numbers of the citizens 
in favour of the letting alone of the podium of 


SL. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
is another piece of evidence that publie interest in the 
art of architecture is a growing thing. 
The planning and the building of the new 
Delhi 


has been a matter that has, during the past year, excited 
the interest of the public, the more so as they have not 
yet been allowed to know very definitely on what lines 


‚ the committee of experts—consisting of Captain George 


Swinton, ex-chairman of the London County Council: 
Mr. J. A. Brodie, city engineer of Liverpool; and the 
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BAALBEK.—Ruins of Mosque built in the Thirteenth Century from the rains of Roman Temples. 


two well-known architects, Mr. E. L. Lutyens and Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester—are prepared to recommend either the 
lay-out of the city or the style of its principal buildings. 
What the experts have done in fixing the site of the new 
city, and what they are presumed to be doing in determin- 
ing the plan of the lav-out and the style of architecture 
have already found adverse criticism. For this there 
need not be any surprise, for just as in our political 
party system it is the duty of the Opposition to oppose, 
so of whatever is suggested, no matter by whom, in a 
matter of publie interest, there will be some critics who 
will find fault and oppose, either from honest conviction 
or a desire for notoriety. It might be possible for the 
Government of India to find four other experts as capable 
as those who are studying the question for them, but 
we do not think it would be in the least degree probable 
that they could find a more capable quartette. Of course, 
it would be perfectly easy to find another committee who 
would come to a different conclusion. We are not dis- 
posed to argue that any committee would be incapable of 
making a mistake. but we hope that, having selected their 
advisers, the Indian Government will be strong-minded 
enough to take their advice in spite of any amount of 
factious opposition. They may be certain of this: that 
whatever proposals are made will find opponents. 


The London Memorial to King Edward VII. 


proceeds slowly, and another volta face has occurred 
during the past vear—the Green Park site having been 
abandoned in the face of opposition by no means, to our 
view, unreasonable. and by the interposition of his 
Majesty the King. whose suggestion of a site in Waterloo 
Place will probablv prove a definite settlement of the 
vexed question of position. 


The design for the completion of the 


Regent Street Quadrant 


has been made a public question during the vear, and the 
opposition of the shopkeepers to the lines adopted by the 
late Mr. Norman Shaw in the Piccadilly Hotel has, to 
a certain extent, been successful in that whatever is 
ultimately done will undoubtedly result in a larger area 
of plate-glass than Mr. Norman Shaw has provided. The 
ultimate decision has not vet been announced of the com- 
mittee, consisting of the Earl of Plymouth, C.B., Sir 
Henry Tanner, C.B., I.S.O.. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A.. and Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A., appointed 
to consider the matter. 


The Site for London University 


has been a matter of public discussion during the past 
year, and various suggestions. received with more or less 
favourable criticism, have at last been terminated by the 
selection of the Foundling Hospital property as the situa- 
tion for the future home of London University. 


There has been an animated public discussion over 
the ultimate utilisation of 


Manchester's Piccadilly Site. 


The advocates of its devotion on the one hand to an 
art museum and library, and on the other to a new cotton 
exchange, have waged wordy warfare, and it seems more 
than probable that neither of these schemes will 
materialise, as the public convenience makes a strong 
claim, and has powerful advocates in favour of utilisation 
for a centre of the tramway system. 


The education of the general public in the beauty and 
convenience of the town is the object of the 
London Society, 


which has been formed during the past vear. and which. 
if well managed, should be a potent influence for good; 
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but perhaps of all subjects which have aroused public 
interest, not merely in the Metropolis, but throughout 
the Kingdom during the past year, the most striking has 
been the threatened danger to 

St. Paul’s Cathedral 


from the proposals of the London County Council to 
carry out an underground tramway scheme at the east 
end of the Cathedral. We have repeatedly in our columns 
expressed our positive conviction that these proposals 
would be fraught with certain danger to the stability 
of the fabric. "The Dean and Chapter and their surveyor, 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, have now, we are happy to 
believe, given the tramway scheme its quietus by the 
publication at the end of the year of a report from Sir 
Francis Fox. The County Council might be disposed to 
ignore the opinions of architects, but they dare not flout 
public opinion of the reliability of an engineer in the 


position of Sir Francis. 


Winchester Cathedral 


has at last seen the completion, for the present, of its 
long-drawn-out works of reparation, which may be taken 
to have come to a close with the thanksgiving service 
attended by their Majesties the King and Queen on 
July 15 last, the cost of the works having amounted to 
£114,000. 


The completion of the restoration of 


Southwark Cathedral 


has also occurred during the past year by a formal opening 
on February 13 by the Lord Mayor of the new bridge and 
gates, which will now form the main approach to the 
Cathedral. An admirable scheme, which at present has 
not been advanced very far, has been mooted during the 
past year for opening up this Cathedral to the river. 
Although we hope that this scheme may materialise, we 
may confess that our hope is not a very confident one. 


The consecration of 
All Saints Cathedral, Khartoum, 
by the Bishop of London, is a landmark of the year, the 
designs of the architect, Mr. R. Weir Schultz, having 
been sufficiently realised to permit of this ceremony. 
Liverpool Cathedral 

also marks cum creta alba the signing of a contract for 
the building of the first transepts. 

At Selby Abbey, the south transept has been com- 
pleted and the restoration has been commenced of Christ- 
church Priory, Hampshire, which, although not actually 
a cathedral, may be noted as of almost equal importance. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
has been the arena of a strongly contested election follow- 
ing on the rejection of the scheme put forward by the 
late Council for union with the Society of Architects, and 
several of the strong opponents of that scheme, together 
with other ardent registrationists, have been elected and 
now form part of the Council for the present Session. 

A rather unfortunate contretemps again occurred in 
connection with the award of the Soane Medallion, for 
which the judges were not able to distinguish clearly 
between the merits of two competitors, and the prize 
money, but not the medallion, was therefore divided. 


The Society of Architects, 
recognising the improbability of any fusion with the Royal 
Institute, has proceeded on its individual career and has 
marked the year by the proposition of a code of ethics, 
which, whilst possessing many good features, is in our 
opinion Utopian in its stringency. A workable code of 
ethics for the architectural profession is not at all an easy 
thing to formulate. An ideal code, possible only in 
Utopia, anybody could draw up. The Society has also, 
at the close of the year, put forward a scheme at present 
somewhat nebulous, for the introduction into Great 
Britain of the Parisian atelier system of architectural 


instruction. 
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The British School at Rome 
has received its Charter, and the conditions of the first 


series of prizes in architecture, sculpture, and painting 
have been published. 


Interesting Events Abroad 
include the completion of the rebuilt campanile of St. 
Mark’s at Venice and the completion of the Assouan 
dam enlargement with its unfortunate, but inevitable, 
ruin to the famous Temples of Philae. 


Town Planning 
and the development of garden cities and garden suburbs 
has been progressing steadily during the past year, and 
for the training of those who are to direct such enter- 


prises a summer school of town planning was held at 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


In Sanitation 


a rather remarkable and disturbing bouleversement of 
hitherto received doctrine occurred through the publica- 
tion of a report of a Departmental Committee of the 
Local Government Board on the intercepting trap. Need- 
less to say, the deposition from its hitherto acknowledged 
position of this particular feature in drainage work has 
been the subject of much adverse criticism. 


Fatal Fires in London, 
at Messrs. Barker’s premises in Kensington and in Copen- 
hagen Street, have directed attention to the very slow 
progress that has been made in the application of the 
drastic powers for securing public safety in buildings that 
have been given by the Legislature to the London County 
Council. Although we have had these unfortunate 1n- 
stances in London, there can be no doubt that despite 
the theoretically dangerous condition of the structures, 
the risk to life from fire is far less in the Metropolis, 
owing to the admirable efficiency of the Fire Brigade, than 
it is in many provincial towns, and still more in many 
country villages. Still, it would be desirable that the 
risk of danger, even in the MetropcTis, should be lessened. 
Exhibitions 

during the past year have included an International Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition in London, two Building Trades 
Exhibitions in Manchester, and an Ideal Home Exhibition 
in London. It would be a pity if the number of exhibitions 
should be so far increased as to cause a waning of interest 
on the part of the publie, whieh is undoubtedly aroused 
by a moderate number of these institutions. We want 
public interest in architecture aroused and kept alive as 
far as possible, but we do not want it satiated. 


Competitions 


The most important competition of the year in England 
was that for the new head offices of the Port of London 
Dock Authority, which was in two stages, the designs of 
Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, Messrs. Bowden and Wallis, Mr. 
J. R. Truelove, and Mr. E. W. Wray being selected for 


the final test, of whicli Mr. T. Edwin Cooper's was ulti- 
mately placed first and adopted for execution. In some 
international competitions British architects did not shine 
conspicuously, except in that for new Legislative Buildings 
at Winnipeg for the Government of Manitoba, which was 
won by Mr. F. W. Simon on the assessorship of Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A. In this competition the 
time allowed for the preparation of designs was very 
limited and clashed with that of the Port of London 
Authority, so that most of our regular competition experts 
were unrepresented.  Britishers also ior the most part 
abstained from participation in the international competi- 
tion for the planning of the capital city of the Australian 
Commonwealth, this being tabooed by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on account of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the conditions. The premiated designs came 
from Chicago, Finland, and Paris. 

A fair number of other competitions have been decided 
during the year, although not of first-class importance, 
amongst them being those for Salford Union Offices ex- 
tension (£5,000), in which the assessor, Mr. Paul Ogden, 
A.R.L B.A., awarded the first premium (£20) to Messrs. 
Topham and Adshead, and the second (£10) to Mr. J. 
Bushell. Rochdale Infirmary extension, where the 
first premium (50 guineas) was awarded to Mr. 
Hugh Healey, A.R.I.B.A., the second (30 guineas) to 
Messrs. Sykes and Evans, and the third (20 guineas) to 
Messrs. Butterworth and Duncan. Halifax Town Plan- 
ning Competition, in which were awarded the first 
premium (100 guineas) to Messrs. Longbottom and Cul- 
pan, second premium (30 guineas) to Messrs. Medley 
Hall and Son, third premium (20 guineas) to Messrs. 
C. F. L. Horsfall and Son. Coseley Education Authority, 
new school, where the assessor, Mr. Arnold wlitchell, 
placed first the designs of Messrs. Ewen Harper and 
Brothers, and second those of Messrs. Cleland and 
Hayward. Stafford Public Library, in which premiated 
designs were those of Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholine and 
Thornely, Messrs. Sutton and Gregory, and Messrs. 
Castle and Warren. Bolton Infirmary (£8,700), in which 
the assessor, Мг. J. Bradshaw Gass, F.R.I.B.A.. 
awarded the first premium (£30) to Messrs. Henderson 
and Brown, the second (£20) to Messrs. Marshall Robin- 
son, Son and Wheeler, and the third (£10) to Messrs. 
T. E. Smith and Son. Spennymoor Public Hall and 
Market, where Mr. G. T. Wellburn was first, Messrs. 
Clark and Moscrop second, and Mr. A. Farndale third. 
Shanklin Liberal Club, for which the first premium was 
given to Mr. Gordon L. Thorne, the second to Messrs. 
G. W. Kingswell and C. W. Joliffe, and the third to 
Mr. Edgar J. Harvey. Church of St. Peter, Acton 
Green, won by Mr. W. A. Pite. Harrow Public Offices, 
where the first place was won by Mr. H. Prince, 
A.R.I.B.A., the second by Mr. E. E. Fetch, A.R.I.B.A., 
and the third by Mr. H. Burgess. Weir Hospital, Bal- 
ham, won by Mr. R. J. Thomson, F.R.I.B.A. Bolton 
Miners' Federation Hall, for which the first place was 


| awarded to Messrs. Bradshaw Gass and Hope, the second 
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to Messrs. Sykes and Evans, and the third to Messrs. | Littlewood, and fourth with premium of £25 those of 
The laying out of White- 


T. E. Smith and Sons, by the assessor, Mr. Jonathan 
Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. York Public Elementary School | 
(£10,000), where the designs of Mr. J. Proffitt, | 
M.Inst.C.E., were placed first, those of Мг. Е. R. Bar- | 
row, F.R.I.B.A., second, and those of Мг. J. А. O. Allan | 
third, the assessors being Messrs. T. Mellard Reade and | 
Son. Cardiff Football Stands, where the first premium 

of £30 was won by Mr. Leitch, the second of £20 by 

Messrs. R. and S. Williams, and the third of £10 by 

Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas. Church at Car- 

rington, Notts, to cost £9,000, where the assessor, Mr. 

E. S. Prior, F.S.A., Е.В.Т.В.А., selected the design of 

Мг. W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A. Mill Hill Music 
School, limited to Old Millhillians, where the first place 
was awarded to Mr. Martin S. Briggs, A.R.I.B.A., the, 
second to Messrs. Crompton and Bedells, FF.R.I.B.A., ` 
and the third to Mr. Ivor Jones, by the assessors, Messrs. , 
Collcutt and Hamp. Greenock School, for which Mr. | 
W. R. Glen was successful, the second place and premium | 
of 40 guineas being gained by Mr. Peter Caldwell, апа. 
the third of 30 guineas by Mr. J. Rome. Sheffield King ` 
Edward Memorial, for which the designs of Mr. A. W. | 
Kenyon were placed first, those of Mr. W. J. Hale second, 
and those of Messrs. Hall and Fenton third. Hamstel 
Council School, Southend, the first premium (£25) being 
won by Mr. Laurence T. Weaver, the second (£15) by 
Mr. Frank E. Smee, and the third place being obtained | 
by Mr. P. Brockbank. New Baths, King’s Heath, won. 
by Messrs. Crouch, Butler and Savage. | Earlswood. 
Farmhouse, won by Mr. W. Newton Dunn. 


Model Collierv Village, where the prize of £20 was won 
by Mr. E. W. Meredith. Cardiff Fire Brigade Station 
(15.000). for which the assessor, Mr. A. Marshall Mac- 
kenzie, placed first the design of Messrs. E. Vincent. 
Harris and T. A. Moodie, second with premium of £75 
those of Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas. third. 
with premium of £50 those of Messrs. Mangnall and 


Reigate | 


Lodge Estate development, for which Mr. Vincent Hooper 
was first and Mr. Reginald Dann second. Llantrisant. : 


Messrs. Willmott and Smith. 


| ley Park, Surrey, where the designs of Mr. R. Frank 


Atkinson were placed first, those of Messrs. Collcutt and 
Hamp second, and those of Professor S. D. Adshead 
third, Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., being the assessor. 
Rhos Workmen's Cottages, for which the first place was 
obtained by Mr. J. D. Arfon Jones and Mr. T. V. Hen- 
shaw, and the second by Mr. E. W. Stubbs. Portland 
Council Offices, where the assessor, Mr. A. Needham 
Wilson, awarded the first premium (£50) to Messrs. Spier 
and Bevan, and the second (£10) to Mr. E. E. Fetch, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea Bandstand, for which the assessor, 
Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A., gave the first premium 
(15 guineas) to Mr. P. H. Tree, F.R.I.B.A., and the 
second (10 guineas) to Mr. C. G. Boutcher. Wombwell 
Baths, where the first premium of £40 was won by Mr. 
H. Burgess, the second of £30 by Messrs, C. Harrison 
Townsend and Mr. A. F. Bryan, and the third of £20 
by Messrs. J. G. Bowden and C. F. Moxon. Astley 
Bridge Parochial Hall and Institute, Bolton, where the 
assessor, Mr. J. Bennett, Lic.R.I.B.A., placed first the 
design of Messrs. Marshall Robinson, Son and Wheeler, 
second that of Messrs. Henderson and Brown, and third 
that of Mr. Frank Freeman. Lymington Public Offices, 
in which the first place was awarded to Messrs. Newby 
Vincent and Findlay Smith, and the second to Messrs. 
Aldridge and Thomas, by the assessor, Mr. R. F. Gut- 
teridge, A.R.I.B.A. Stockport Union New Wards, won by 
Messrs. Edwin J. Hall and E. Stanley Hall, the second 
position being obtained by Mr. A. Marshall, and the third 
by Messrs. R. H. Spalding and E. G. Theakston. The 
Lee’s Rest Houses, Hull, where the assessor, Mr. T. 
Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A.. placed first the designs of 
Mr. H. T. Hare, Е.К.Т.В.А.. second with premium of 
£50 those of Messrs. W. S. Walker and Sou, and third 
with premium of £25 those of Messrs. Wills and Anderson 
and H. S. East. Dunfermline Nethertown Institute, for 
which Mr. Ernest Auldjo Jamieson, the assessor, awarded 
the first premium (£20) to Messrs. Williamson and Reid, 
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the second (£15) to Mr. J. D. Cairns, and the third (£10) 
to Messrs. Walgate and Clough. Llandudno Police 
Court, won by Mr. Joseph Holt, F.R.I.B.A. Padiham 
Municipal Buildings, which was won by Messrs. Pollard 
and Pollard, the second place being obtained by Messrs. 
Matthew Watson, Landless and Pierce. Cheshunt Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for which the assessor, Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., placed first the designs of Mr. P. Morley Horder, 
F.R.I.B.A., in a limited competition. Goole New Muni- 
cipal Offices, where both first and second places were 
awarded to Mr. E. E. Fetch, A.R.I.B.A., by the assessor, 
Mr. C. B. Flockton. Dublin University Buildings, 


limited to architects in Ireland, was won by Messrs. 
Doolin and Butler, the second place being gained by 
Messrs. Arthur and H. H. Hill, and the third by Mr. 
T. J. Cullen. Hale Town Planning, where the first 
premium (£50) was won by Mr. R. Dann, and the second 
£25) by Messrs. R. Bennett and Wilson Bidwell. Church 
at Winton, near Manchester, for which the assessor, Mr. 
W. D. Caróe, awarded the first prize of £15 to Mr. R. T. 
Beckett, A.R.I.B.A., the second of £10 to Mr. F. R. 
Freeman, and the third of £5 to Mr. F. P. Oakley, 
A.R.I.B.A. Beckenham Elementarv School, for which 
the first place was won by Messrs. IT. T. Buckland and 
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Jupiter or Bacchus, looking up. Compare sketch and section. 


E. Haywood Farmer, the second by Mr. W. J. Hayle, 
and the third by Messrs. Bivan and Fletcher. 


Important Buildings Completed 


during the year include additions to the Royal Courts of 
Justice, costing £100,000, of which Sir Henry Tanner 
was the architect; Edinburgh College of Art, erected at 
a cost of £80,000 from the designs of Mr. J. Dick 
Peddie ; Freemasons’ Hall at Edinburgh, costing £40,000, 
of which Mr. A. Hunter Crawford was the architect; 
Territorial Headquarters at Yorkhill, costing £28,000, of 
which Messrs. Brand and Lithgow were the architects ; 
Sunderland Children’s Hospital, erected at the cost of 
£20,948 from the designs of Messrs. W. and T. R. 
Milburn; Middlesbrough Carnegie Library (£18,000), of 
which Mr. T. Edwin Cooper was the architect; the 
Church of St. Gabriel, Sunderland, erected at a cost of 
about £12,000 from the designs of Mr. C. Clayton Greene; 
Royal Insurance Company's Office Building, Lombard 


Street, London, from the designs of Messrs. Gordon and 
Gunton; London and South Western Bank premises at 
the corner of Gracechurch Street and Fenchurch Street, 
London, of which Mr. Edward Gabriel is the architect. 
New Wesleyan Church House, Westminster. from the 
designs, selected in competition, of Messrs. Lanchester 
and Rickards; Birmingham Council House extension, 
from designs, also selected in competition, by Messrs. 
H. V. Ashley and Winton Newman. 


Important. Buildings Commenced 


during the past year include New Training College 
Caerleon, to be built at a cost of £28,948 from the designs 
of Messrs. A. Swash and Son; extension to Asylum, Col. 
chester, costing £82,965; Farden Mont Asylum, at about 
£56,000, Mr. G. A. Hutchins being the architect; build. 
ings on the site of the old Town Hall, Cardiff, for the 
Co-operative Society, which will cost £75,000; restoration 
of Paisley Abbey at a cost of £30,000, under Mr. P. 
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Macgregor Chalmers ; extensions and alterations to Black- 
burn Town Hall, costing £32,475; an asylum at Whalley 
for Lancashire, the contract for which is £359,500; 
Central School of Science and Technology at Stoke-on- 
Trent, to cost £20,000, Mr. J. Hutchings and Mr. 5. B. 
Ashworth being the joint architects; Hospital at Bristol, 
designed by Messrs. Oatlev and Lawrence, to cost 
£35,000 ; Coventry Municipal Buildings, from the designs 
of Messrs. Garratt, Simister, Buckland and Farmer, the 
contractors for which are Messrs. H. Wilcock and Co. at 
the price of £60,375; Wallasey Town Hall, which is to 
cost about £94,000, Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme and 
Thornely being the architects; extension to Ladies’ Col- 
lege at Edinburgh, from the designs of Mr. J. Hippolyte 
Blanc, F.S.A.Scot., R.S.A.; Alder Hay Chronic Hospital, 
to be built at a cost of £100,000 from the designs of Mr. 
С. H. Lancaster; Queen Ethelburga’s School, Killinghall 
Moor, Harrogate, to cost about 865,000,. Мг. W. Gillbee 
Scott, F.R.I.B.A., whose designs were selected in a limited 
competition, being the architect ; Chester Sanatorium at an 
estimated cost of £25,000; Crooksling Sanatorium, at 
£30,000, from the designs of Mr. С. T. Moore; Glouces- 
ter Infirmary, costing £50,000. Mr. H. Wood being the 
architect; Southwark Bridge, for which а: contract be- 
tween the Bridge House Estates Committee and Sir Wil- 
liam Arrol and Co., Ltd., has been signed for £278,148; 
Blackburn Wesleyan Mission. Buildings, costing £20,000, 
from the designs of Messrs. Bradshaw Gass and Hope; 
Chapel Hall and Houses for the Governors of Cheshunt 
College, Cambridge, from the designs of Mr. P. Morley 
ЗЧогдег, selected in limited competition, the estimated 
cost being £20,000; Newton Abbot Agricultural College, 
to cost £22,000, from the designs of Messrs. Mitchell, 
Sons and Gutteridge, selected in competition; new head 
offices for the Pear] Assurance Company, Holborn, Lon- 
don, to cost about £158,000, Mr. H. Percy Monckton 


being the architect; the superstructure of the London 
County Council Hall, from the designs of Mr. Ralph 
Knott, the foundation-stone for which was laid by lis 
Majesty the King. 


Obituary. 


Amongst the names of architects who have passed 
away during the past year are those of Mr. И. Bloomfield 
Bare, Mr. W. Glover, Mr. T. M. Rickman, Mr. Alexan- 
der Graham, Mr. G. E. Pritchett, Mr. F. W. Albury, 
Sir John Tavlor. Mr. J. J. Bradshaw, Mr. W. Harrison, 
Mr. D. H. Burnham, Mr. R. C. Jones, Mr. A. Marks, 
Mr. G. Wilson, Mr. E. Crutchloe, Mr. G. T. Redmavne, 
Mr. W. Е. Unsworth, Mr. W. J. Laidlay, Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, Mr. G. E. Grayson, Mr. E. B. I'Anson, Mr. H. 


Hall, Mr. T. Arnold, Mr. С.Н. Rew, Mr. J. T. Bressey, 
and Mr. F. J. Smith. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL QUEST. 
Бу Вовевт WILLIAMS, F.R.I.B.A. 


I. 


THE impellent forces for architectural travel are many. 
There is the student feeling and the desire for first-hand 
knowledge of the histories of ancient days, as hewn in stone. 
There is the strong idea of verification. Thus, the close 
reader of the ‘‘ Stones of Venice" feels he must, perforce, see 
Venice itself and the stones thereof, not once, but many 
times; that is, if the adventure be within the hounds of possi- 
bility. There is the longing to get behind the books, if one 
may put it that way; as, for instance, to sce the Acropolis, 
to view it from many standpoints, and to measure and draw 
one of the splendid columns of the Parthenon is very different 
from the reading of the most elaborate description in an 
illustrated book. or from the making of the most careful 
drawing from a plaster cast at South Kensington. Further, 
certain minds would fain understand something of the 
ancient cult of cities and of the heavy labours of the makers 
of the city State. What made the city? Was there a State 
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before there was a city? Again, how the polis arose on some 
high, easily defended point as at Athens; how the city grew 
around the castle, or the abbey, or the cathedral in later times. 
All these are broad questions to which the architect, as time 
and opportunity permit, wishes to find answers, Moreover, 


mode of construction, the material used and the general 
design and ornamentation. Ав, for example, at Baalbek, 
we are informed, there were originally some 180 granite 
shafts; of these, several remain, some standing and some 
lying prone on the ground. They measure 23 feet in height 


PALMYRA.—General View showing Columnar Streets and Triumphal Arch. Note the nearly collapsing Arch. Тһе building on the hill in 
| the distance is the ruined Turkish Castle. 


amidst these cogitations there figures before the imagination 
an endless procession of kings, queens, chiefs, artists, sculp- 
tors, craftsmen and workmen innumerable—the men who 
actually planned the city, wrought the material, sculptured 
it, and brought it into being. The processions are gone, 


and over 3 feet in diameter, or, to be exact, 88 centimetres in 


| diameter over the neck moulding and 98 centimetres over the 


cavetto at the base, and 7.10 metres high.* This great 


, monolith had to be cut from its bed at Assouan in Upper 
Egypt; had to be rafted for 700 miles down the Nile to 


PALM YRA.—Triumphal Arch and Side Arches showing dropped Кеувіс ne. 


nameless, as far as the actual makers are concerned, into | Alexandria, or one of the ports of the Delta, then hoisted 
dust and forgotten, and another and yet another follows on | on to a vessel or perhaps rafted again and carried by sea to 
| the port of Tripoli on the Syrian Coast, and carried thence 


to this day. (Upwards of 10,000 men were employed in the 
building of the Assouan Dam in recent times.) | 

These problems, proper to students of human life and | 
work, force themselves on the architect when trying to think | 
out the whole problem of a city, ruinous or otherwise—its 


* Incidentally tbis gives tbe amount of diminution as 1 in 140 


the entasis began about one-third of the height from base, the 
| apophyges were exactly the same, viz., .05 c/m. 
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PALMYRA.—Detail of Arches showing the change made in the axes of the main streets. 


by a road which the Romans made to Baalbek. The journey 
along this road alone took about thirty days. 

In all this there is food for much reflection. In the 
first place, there were the mighty planners of this magnifi- 
cence; then there was the apparently unlimited power over 
men and materials in the hands of the one “ Great Power ”’ 
of the day—the Romans—who, by a mere order of adminis- 
tration, set gangs of Nubians and Egyptians at the laborious 
and skilled work of cutting the monoliths free from their beds 
at Assouan, and yet other gangs to drag the great shafts 


down to the river's margin. Then there were the bargemen, 
the seamen and the men on the road, and the dressers, the 
polishers and the erectors—a multitude counted in their tens 
of thousands. Let us think for a moment. What would a 
modern projector of a temple or great civic hall or à 
cathedral say to the bringing of so great a number of granite 
blocks from Assouan to Baalbek or Palmyra? With all his 
advantages of steam, electricity and petrol he would pro- 
bably say the expense would make the undertaking an unpro- 
fitable one. Yet, if these same columns of granite were 
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Note decay of stone. 


PALMYRA. Detail of side Arches. 
enough. To see and know, if possible, how the stones of 
those ancient cities had been quarried and worked and set up 
by the might of the men of old, seemed to be a necessary com- 
plement to the reading. 

The pathos of a ruined city appeals to the architect with 
great force. The prostrate columns, broken cornices, and 
crumbling walls are not pleasant to look at as a whole; they 
show so clearly how completely the glories of the world and 
of the architect depart. 

By the side of the gigantean remains, strong in their 
decay, and amidst its broken stones, there is more often 
than not a decayed, squalid village, many of whose inhabi- 
tants are ever on the edge of want, while all around are 
evidences of the old-time existence of a prosperous city, the 
short history of which is told in a few words. A form of 
civilisation brings the city into existence by building over- 
awing temples to its gods; but before these are finished the 
State collapses and another Power comes into being, and 
builds a Christian basilica in the great courtyard of the 
Pagan temple. In a short while this second Power gives 
way before another, which, out of the ruins of the buildings 
of the two former States, proceeds to build its temple, and, 
fourthly, this Power, in turn, falls a prey to the master of 
all material power—decadence, or internal dry-rot. There 
at Baalbek they are, the works of Pagan, Christian and 
Moslem all in ruins. 

By considerations such as these our thoughts are carried 
naturally to the citizens of those great cities—to the people 
who have been made to march to war, conquest or defeat, 
and to all those who have wrought that others might live, 
and to those others who, maybe, came from afar, carrying 
with them a strange, new and wonderful art, and how they 
were set down to work at the head of a beautiful valley, 
guarded by mountains and watered by a rippling and clear 
stream flowing from Ras-el-ain.* 

Thinking on these things, one feels like desiring the power 
to set in motion the forces that evermore would make the 
valley to wave with corn and the mountain sides to blossom 
with the rose and the vine, by the labour of a happy and 
contented commonwealth ; and that one may yet again hear 
the ping of the axes in the great quarry and the sound of the 
building of not only great and beaut:ful halls and temples, 


wanted for the adornment of the house of some modern 
Midas, a way would be found; the expense would not 
count. It is, therefore, a matter of power. In the ancient 
megalithic days, the power was over the lives of men ; to-day 
it is the power over money. But are not these powers one 
and the same? Our great modern undertakings—‘‘ works ”’ 
—employ men, also, by hundreds of thousands. 

Excepting the love of pomp and emulation, it would be 
difficult to discover any guiding force which impelled the 
ancients to such magnificence, and to spare no expense in the 
matter of building material and the labour of men. No 
doubt, the material city, as a defence for the citizen, was 
paramount in the polity of the times, and though they did 
not always build scientifically, especially in foundations and 
bonding, these old builders built as if they intended their 
cities, temples and pyramids to last for ever. Even as 
Professor Flinders Petrie tells us of the work of the fourth 
Egyptian dynasty (3721 m.c.), “ They are unique in their 
splendid power, which no self-conscious civilisation has ever 
rivalled, or can hope to rival; and in their enduring greatness 
they may last till all the feebler works of man have 
perished.’’* 

There is also another reason for the architectural quest 
of the student. He, naturally, would like to know of the 
modern results of the much study, archeological as well as 
architectural, of ancient buildings. “ How readest thou? ” 
is the question he seems to want to put to himself and to 
the modern practitioner generally. 

And yet another thought, akin to the above, occurs with 
regard to the outcome of architectural quests. After 
examining and minutely studying some great work of the 
ancient craftsmen, and the student has gone back to the 
reality of his everyday practice, often petty enough, and 
hemmed in by cost and modern requirements, not to say 
fashions, how is he to apply all the store of measurements, 
sketches, views and book-lore to his own daily routine? 


II. 


So with the mind brooding on these and like questions 
and forces, I set off on a predetermined quest. The folio 
volumes of description and drawings published by Wood and 
Dawkins about 160 years ago helped to form a desire (for a 
long time unsatisfied) of visiting Baalbek and Palmyra. 
Reading and looking at the drawingst did not seem to be 


ر - 


* At Ras-el-ain (Head of the Spring) there are ancient dilapi- 
dated reservoirs for the collection of the water from this fine spring. 
The surplus waters run as a stream through Baalbek. The water 
percolates to the foundations of the temple of Venus and will soon 


undermine it if nothing is done. 


* 4 History of Egypt. Vol. i., р. 67. 
t Many of Ше proved much too finished and occasionally 


delusive, though exceedingly interesting and in many ways true. 
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PALMYRA.—One ofthe many Tomb Towers. Note the mitreing of the lintel to jamb. 


but comely houses and cottages for the people, granaries for | brought there by the railway, that great civiliser if used in 
food. and shelters for the beasts of the field. Such are some | the interest of right progress. 

of the thoughts engendered by the very act of viewing, III 

sketching and measuring, or, in other words, in trying to Р | 

read the Stone History as written in Baalbek some 1,800 It is not without interest to try to read into these old 
or more years ago, or in such other ancient cities, whence the | works, or, through them, the condition and mental attitude of 
glory is departed, as from Palmyra. It should be noted, | their artists and craftsmen. Judging from the sameness of the 
however, that there is a forward movement in Baalbek, | work, they do not appear to have had that love for it which, 
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PALMYRA.—Tomb Tower. Plan and Section. 


for example, I believe our mediæval workmen must have | the Gothic, that the delightful variety of the foliage of the 
had in the working of their varied mouldings, in the carving | forest, garden and field presents itself. It is true that the 
of the changeful foliage of their capitals, in the variety of | Byzantine sculptors tried to manage the stiff, conventional 
their figure sculpture, and in the never-ending permutation | acanthus—to make it more flexible, as in the capitals at the 
of their clustered columns and in the chaste brodery of their | front entrance to the church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
groined ceilings and graved walls. Jerusalem and those of some mosques in Aleppo, where the 
‚ In the more ancient works of Baalbek and Palmyra there | leaf is made to bend horizontally. | 
18 а machine-like resemblance betokening slavish copying, The details of the coffered ceilings at Baalbek are rich 
the acanthus leaf is ever recurrent; yet there is some variety | and the figures filling some of the lozenge-shaped and 
In the ornaments of architraves, jambs and coffered ceilings. | hexagonal compartments, most of which are now decayed 
But we get very tired of the acanthus. It is only when we | show a considerable variety. : 
There is, however, in this work, as in most ancient build- 


' get to the freedom of the Byzantine practice, leading up to 
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ings, a noble profusion and generosity of material, and 
which, notwithstanding the want of variety in design, 18 
delightful. There seemed to be no expectant question that 
the building should pay 5 per cent. on its cost. The archi- 
tect was not stinted in material. Everywhere there is the 
comfort of plenty of material and strength. The great blocks 
of the podium of the temple of the Sun were quarried close 
at hand. There is one in the quarry partly worked measur- 
ing 20.00 metres by 4.20 by 3.97. This great stone, still 
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STONE DOOR AT ALEPPO.—Note the imitation of woodwork. The 
Tomb Towers at Palmyra had stone doors probably similar to this. 4, 


attached to its bed, reminds us of the ancient unfinished and 
undetached obelisk at Assouan and of the great shaft partly 
worked, but still not freed from its bed, to be found in the 
Russian compound outside the city of Jerusalem. 


IV 


‚ At Baalbek it was pleasant to note the work of preserva- 
tion carried out, some years ago, by the German Archso- 
logical Society. But a good deal more might be done by 
way of further preservative work and arrangement of debris. 
Considerable fragments of the work of Theodosius remain 
and it would be well if all these were gathered together and 
classified for the use of students. Among the fragments there 
is an interesting well-curb, in which a cross had been worked 
in relief; and there are also very large fragments of the 
architrave of a great door, ornamented with crosses within 
wreaths. There were three of these wreaths worked on the 
architrave, and on the centre one the letters Alpha and 
ips a ЗЕ Pu crosses had all been chipped 

j ; ver, a sufficient indicati l 
Tho letters 112. s indication for an outline. 
ere Baalbek must be left with a remark on the unfini 
parts of the earlier and later work. Some of the түн 
have the mouldings of their bases unworked ; the mouldings 
of the podium of the temple of Venus are also unfinished ; 
and in the later work of Theodosius the same thing occurs. 

There is an interest in unfinished work; it shows us, to a 
certain extent, the progress of the work done. This may be 
seen in many of the ancient works in Egypt. A good many 


of the mouldings and th i aa 
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* It is curious that Wood in his folio of 1757 
does 
purs е Christian work at Baalbek. The с g "hac: 
was built within the great court of the temple of the Sun, 


and th nsi 
ав а кш must have been more considerable then than they 
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V. 

There is no railway, nor is there a road to Palmyra. It 
took us* nearly three days, driving across the desert from 
Homs (the ancient Emessa) to reach the city of Zenobia. 
For our safety in the making of this journey, considered by 
some to have an element of danger, the Turkish Commander 
of Homs kindly supplied us with a mounted escort of two 
of his soldiers. 

Here, again, at Palmyra, a flood of questions welled up 
in one's mind. The stately caravans of precious merchandise 
from Persia, India and China halted in the many-columned 
Syrian city, presided over by its far-famed Queen, and here 
they traded on their way to the sea. How did the citizens 
live and amuse themselves? (There are no remains of 
theatres.) What work did they do? That they dressed well 
and artistically is shown by the tomb sculptures. And the 
Palmyrene archers—how did they carry out their exercises 7 
Some of these archers, we read, came to Britain, where they 
found congenial spirits in the Briton bowmen of the day. 
Where was the abode and school of the learned Longinus of 
Palmyra? 

In the perfection of its pristine day Palmyra was a city 
to delight the lovers of columns. But those who build 
columns in false positions, unmindful that their business is 
to carry something, would not, I think, find eny used in 
that city in unwarrantable situations. 

In Palmyra, so far as one could judge from the very con- 
siderable ruins as they are at present, the columns lining the 
streets, carrying their entablatures, were purely spectacular 
and therefore ornamental; but, unlike the temporary Vene- 
tian masts and wooden triumphal arches which appear in 
our streets on special occasions, the Palmyrene columns and 
triumphal arches were permanent, and there many of them 
stand to this day. And here I would like to emphasise my 
plea in the Morning Post of some months ago for the estab- 
lishment of an International Committee to carry out works 
of preservation in this most interesting city. The work is 
visibly crumbling, and many of the arches are ready to fall. 


VI. 


The town-planning scheme of Palmyra seems to have been 
to arrange the main streets in three parallel roadways, the 


prn mes 4 sates Lone со, Ық was erected A.D. 139, and 
e memo amily of nam i 
according to Baedeker. Бі š: ies epee 


central and wider one being divided from the others by lofty 
continuons colonnades, carrying rich architraves and cor- 
nices. The columns in the main streets had built into them 
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PALMYRA.—Funeral Slabs from the Tomb Towers, having inscriptions in Greek and Palmyrene. 


as integral parts, at about two-thirds of their heights, strong 
consoles or brackets for the purpose of carrying statues. None 
of the statues remain, though their positions are shown by 
the inscriptions on the brackets. Of these statues there must 
have been some hundreds, many of which may probably be 
found in museums. Of the Palmyrene inscribed and sculp- 
tured funeral slabs, some are to be found at Kharyatein, 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Beyrout, and Alexandria. 

One cannot say that these columns were made more hand- 
some by the brackets and statues which they carried. These 
excrescences made them look lop-sided. Anything fixed to 
the shaft of a column, as a gallery front, a balcony, or a 
bracket, gives it an unhappy look. As a construction it 
cannot be artistic. The column is meant to be under the 
thing or structure which it carries. 


УП. 

Parts of the foundations and lower walls of some of the 
houses, contiguous to the side streets, are still visible. They 
were built of ashlar masonry, and the apartments were 
тоошу. There is no evidence to show that the streets next to 
the houses were covered, thus affording a good shade from 
the strong sun. 

But it might be noted with regard to this point, however, 
that in the interesting report of the American Archeological 
Expedition * to Syria there is the following remark: ‘‘ The 
distinguishing feature of the well-known and wonderfully 
Preserved remains in Palmyra is the grand colonnade, that 
stupendous avenue of columns that stretched from one end 
to the other of the great city, carrying, it is believed, a 
shelter from the sun to the main street.” I have italicised 
the point as to the shelter. If the side streets were covered, 
then the main central roadway would be flanked with covered 
footways like an arcaded street. To the above words, '' won- 

derfully preserved remains,’’ I would like to add. It is a 


wonder that so many of these columns should be still standing | 


erect, carrying their entablatures, but many of them are fast 
decaying at their bases, and the keys of the arches are drop- 
Ping. One of the finest of the triumphal arches is on the 
verge of collapse, as will be seen from the photograph taken 


ii Carried out in the years 1899-1900. I am indebted to the 
American College at Beyrout for access to these reports. 


in May last. At the risk of repetition, I would strongly 
suggest the formation of an American and European Com- 
mittee to undertake the work of preservation at Palmyra. 


VIII. 

The most complete buildings are the tomb-towers, to be 
found generally on the slopes of the Western and North- 
Western hills; they look like towers of defence, and probably 
they were such, and were manned by the far-famed Palmy- 
rene archers. These structures are built on a rectangular 
plan to a height of from three to four storeys. The interiors 
were ornamented with pilasters (sometimes fluted) and 
coffered ceilings, which were relieved in colour. The outer 
doors were of stone; the upper and lower sockets are still in 
situ, but the doors are gone. There is one piece of bad work 
in all the towers that I was able to examine. The entrance 
doorways are elaborately moulded, pedimented, and consoled. 
The moulded jambs are mitred to the lintel as if they had 
been wood, and this practice, curiously enough, I have seen 
adopted by modern Italian masons, notably in some of the 
elaborate monuments in the Cemetery at Alexandria. 

As regards the use of these towers, the embalmed remains 
were placed on slabs or stone shelves, which were arranged 
in tiers in cupboard-like recesses, lining two sides of the 
building. When a body had been deposited on its shelf, the 
aperture or door, as it were, of that part of the cupboard 
was closed with a sculptured slab containing a representa- 
tion of the deceased and an inscription, usually in Greek 
and Palmyrene. 

It would seem that the figures sculptured on these slabs 
were portraits; the variations in the twenty or more that I 
have seen seem to prove this. They are very interesting, 
and there is a marked difference in the quality of the work, 
especially in the carving of the hands; some are stiff and 
ill-shaped, while others are finely cut. It seemed to be a 
canon that the sculptor should give a mournful expression 
to the face. None of these sculptures are highly finished 
works. The inscriptions are of great interest from the short 
descriptions of the dead and the dates which they contain, 
and the sculptures show, with apparent precision, the 
fashions of the dress of the Palmyrene ladies and gentle- 
men. The ladies wore finger- and ear-rings, and on the 
head was worn a circlet, or chaplet, probably of gold, orna- 
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ALEPPO.—Clock Tower, modern Turkish work. New Clock Towers have also been built at Damascus and Jerusalem. 


mented with chased work, precious stones, and enamels. 
The mode of wearing this article of feminine dress was both 
pleasing and picturesque. The hair was left hanging down 
each side of the face and back and the circlet was put on 
as a crown; then the hair was caught up and thrown over 
the circlet and fastened behind, leaving the front portion of 
the band of gold and its ornamentation free to the view 
above the forehead. Over the head was thrown a light scarf 
of silk, which hung loosely over the shoulders and back, 
much as Italian, and some of our women, do even to-day. 
No complete slabs are to be found at Palmyra. Those 
remaining are mutilated; the rest have been carried away— 
annexed by collectors and sold to museums. The slab built 
into a wall at Kharyatein is a fine one. 


of them is to be seen. 

How much history owes to the preservative mode of 
sepulture it would be difficult to tell. The oldest monu- 
ments are probably tombs. The stories told by the Egyptian 
mummies are without parallel, both those and these in- 
scribed stones tell the story of civilisations long buried under 
the dust of ages. 

In Palmyra the great lone column stands there erect, 
marking some notable event of the early centuries of the 
city, silently and proudly telling of former magnificence— 
even as the great obelisk at Heliopolis, in Egypt, stands 
amidst the doura, the one mark of the more ancient gran- 
deur of the city of ON, or, again, as the pillar set up by 
Pompeius in Alexandria in the third century, or like our 
own hoary trilithons at Stonehenge. 


IX. 


In leaving Palmyra, which must be done, lest this essay 
become over-long and tedious, a word of thanks is due to the 
Sheikh-il-Balad, or head man of the village, who found us 
a lodging— primitive, it is true—and hospitably entertained 
us. We were the only Christians in the village, and we 
found the people kindly and quiet, and our thanks are due 
to the Kaimakams and Mudirs of the towns and villages 
through which we passed for the protection always afforded to 
us. It is true we met with no accident, save that of losing 


our way twice in the dead of night, which, however, we 


‚ regained by the friendly guidance of the stars shining in the 


The embalmed | beautiful heavens above. This much is due to the Turkish 


bodies have long ago been rifled for jewellery, and nothing | 


authorities, who have lately, in these regions, made travel- 
ling a safer business than, by all accounts, it was formerly. 
x 

Now what was gained by these visits? From the point 
of view of our desire to know of the craft, the only craft 
known, curiously, by a name meaning Chief-worker—much 
every way. It is this work, as it is found at the dawn of 
history, and as it comes down to us through the long ages, 


numbering its years by many thousands, changing its form 


century by century, yet ever true to its original essentials 
of superpoised stones, of pillar and lintel, of arch and abut- 
ment, that entices us; so that by actual contact and vision 


we might, at least, feel after and, perhaps, haply find and | 


imbibe some of the true spirit of the Archos Tekton. 
(To be concluded.) 
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ROBERT ADAM, ARTIST AND ARCHITECT. | 


By Percy H. F ITZGERALD, M.A., F. S. A. 


An illustrated discourse given before the Edinburgh 
Architectura] Association. 


(Concluded from last week ) 
eh dd years there had been a Sort of dream in Adam’s 
118 уе soul of the old Terrace at Spalato rising on 


designed. 


e 
Шат, idu. ee the brothers John, Robert, James, 
workm b whole the Adelphi. It was built by 
еп Drought specially. As the saying goes, it 
Mansions, The Contt to see the splendour of the terrace 
eir house to ontts, who had their bank, wished to join 
them this ori 2. over the way. Adam contrived for 
Can be seen RI and rather elegant little bridge, which 
18 moment, Perhaps after these eulogisms 


re was, ang 17, Where is it? 
Parliament Street. 15. а hideous Admiralty building in 
Y a fine Classi al which 1 was thought well to cover up 
as а colonnade e device bv Adam. It was much admired 
iralty, by m а single opening іп the centre. The 
venien 'ü Shing for Several entrances— for the con- 
reir entertainments—rudely carted away 
° columns, breaking apertures in the walls. 


The thing is now “ uglified,"" and about as hideous as what 
it was intended to veil. 

Adam must have abominated another uglifying sys- 
tem of fitting every private house with a “ gawky ’’ portico 
by way of dignified effect. There is one specimen of his work 
in this line extant in the Harley Street district, an exqui- 
site bit of Renaissance work. These things have ‘‘ double 
debts to pay," always false art, to act both as portico and 
as balcony. There is a sad and singular instance of this 
solecism to be found in St. Paul’s, where some decorations 
have been made. The artist, noticing that the great cornice 
running round the interior was so broad that it could be 
walked upon, conceived the idea of turning it into a grand 
gallery with a richly gilt railing running all round, thus 
abolishing it as a cornice. 

There has always been an interesting discussion going 
on as to the architectural propriety of grouping together a 
number of houses and making them look like one house. 
Some have held that this is a fiction or deceit, and a great 
deal to be said on both sides. An amusing thing is that the 
fiction is detected at once—you look at top and it is one; look 
down at range of hall doors and see it is many houses, Adam 
“ went ” for the one-house theory, and carried it out in most 
flamboyant way, extinguishing the notion of many houses 
by quite effacing doors and making them follow or be lost 
in the line of windows. 

Thus in that fine monumental work. Fitzroy Square— 
somewhat ruined from neglect—he seemed to carry his point 
by an assertive treatment as if to show that it was a single 
house and nothing else. But it could be nothing else. A 
hint of the multiple house just escapes in the barely 
indicated doors, but they are overpowered. We may con- 
trast with this treatment his Charlotte Square, where the 
matter is left rather indistinct. and you can make your 
selection as to which system has been employed. 

Adam. on the whole, might be considered rather a 
supreme decorator than anything else. He had the 
decorator's eye, and, as we have seen, was '' pictorial ” and 
decorative in his architecture. Adam's scheme of decora- 
tion was laid out on truly large and most original prin- 
ciples. It was of a rich and scenic cast—perhaps a little 
gaudv. but most effective and perhaps captivating. How 
effective, for instance, when adorning a chamber was his 
system of making every element present contribute to the 
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work. The ceiling was, as indeed it is now, a sort of cold 
blank, a whitened expanse, with a sort of boss in the centre 
and a heavy border. Adam embroidered it all over with 
rich and attractive pattern, thus making it do valuable 
service. The walls were set off with relief effects. The 
mantelpieces were richly sculptured monuments of art. 
The doors were attractive and artistic constructions, with 
beautiful art furniture: the cornices richly fluted and gilt. 
One nobleman’s mansion in Grosvenor Square, of conven- 
tional pattern, with mouldings, «с., he fitted with solid 
vaulting of fine design, also separating the two rooms by an 
opening, showing an entablature supported on columns, all 
richly adorned with florid patterns. 

The point of his decorative treatment was that it was 
to be structural—a continuation and development on a small 
scale of the main structural treatment of the elements of 
the fabric, and in harmony with them. Here is a matter 
that might well be considered by our present-day architects 
and decorators. Adam’s notion of decorating a vast cham- 
ber in his most sumptuous style was to make every element 
present contribute—ceilings, doors, mantelpieces, windows, 
and walls. All these became tributary. Doors he developed 
ornamentally with his very richest treatment; sometimes 
twin doors grouped under an arch. The actual mahogany 
doors were real works of art, the door furniture exquisite, 
and now found in art museums. This was the first time 
they were used as actual decorations. 


Adam's beautiful chimney-pieces have become а stock 
article in the commerce of art. He generally supplied seven 
or eight to a mansion, all of his own design, in purest 
marble, but fashioned by professional sculptors. They are 
now so much sought after and at such prices that you will 
find very few left at the original, owners having realised and 
substituted others. 

Adam's sense of what we may call architectural propriety 
was truly remarkable. Employed by the Duke of North- 
umberland to plan and decorate his library, a long beauti- 
ful gallery, he made the ordinary rows of shelves not pieces 
of wooden furniture, but quite structural—that is, an 
actual portion of the main building—with remarkable effect, 
There was true propriety. 

Nothing better shows the luxuriant fancy and imagina- 
tion of this amazing man than his ceilings. Adam covered 
his ceilings with a sort of geometric pattern, where the deli- 


Fic. 2 —FURNES. CHOIR OF STE. WALBURGE. 


cate outlining of the lines is to be noted and the firm dis- 
tinctness. Ніз was not the builder's vulgar notion of fasten- 
ing on mouldings and other ornaments wholesale. Adam 
seems to convey the idea of a gentle efflorescence from the 
surface, a sort of growth of ornament. 

Adam could never have carried out his rich and varied 
scheme of decoration where all is in relief without his 
discovery of an extraordinary composition—soft, tractable, 
hard as flint, not plaster or compo, it seems likely to last 
for ever, mellowed like stone and improved with age. It 
matched brick far better than stone. 

He turned commonplace rooms into beautiful chambers 
with richly adorned vaultings and arches, the folding-doors 
giving place to a columned opening. Every portion of the 
surface was embroidered over with what I have called his 
" structural decoration," and yet there was no crowded 
detail, each stroke seemed significant and had a purpose. 

His main theory in decoration was that it should be 
perfectly expressive in all its elements and, as it were, 
structural. Hence he eschewed all painted representation. 
He had seen in the Vatican Galleries Raphael's famous 
flowering arabesques, which meandered so beautifully all 
over the walls and arches, and he simply translated these 
and other patterns into raised patterns. The effect was 
extraordinarily rich. 

One of his elements—a mere trifling department—shows 
what force and romance he could infuse into such a homely 
matter as a door, “ the harmless, necessary door," as the 
bard said of the cat. It is no exaggeration to say an Adam 
door is an exquisite work of art. He redesigned it. You 
walk down Harley Street or round Portman Square and you 
see an endless series. We know the builders’ door with its 
coarse, ungainly moulding nailed on, and the ill-designed 
panels sunk low. Adam brought a complete reform. He 
made it convey the idea of its being one solid piece. 

Adam had quite another view of the meaning of the 
ceiling. Why should it not be as much garnished as the 
walls, but in a lighter, more delicate fashion? His idea of 
the ornamentation was to convey that it was the growth or 
efflorescence from the surface, and not a thing affixed or 
fastened on, as is customary. His system for enriching and 
furnishing a large bare wall in a palatial hall was mest 
effective. He would run a band along, about half-way or 
three-quarters high across, set off by fluting—his favourite, 
which he also used in cornices with fine effect; then add 
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tablets in low relief, niches for statues, but all with great 
reserve and beautiful proportion. These seen behind a 
colonnade of adorned pillars had a noble effect of magni- 
ficent treatment. But here is an actual specimen of this 
treatment, the great hall at Kedleston. To such trifles as 
knockers he could condescend, and with infinite success and 


variety. 


Charlotte, as well as a sedan-chair for the same Royal lady. 
Nowadays to make anything artistic out of the hugely 
bulked grand piano, groaning as it rests on its clumsy three 


legs, would be an impossibility, but Adam’s commission. 


was а light sort of spinet which offered good opportunities. 
His treatment was novel and elegant. There are tombs in 


unaltered after & hundred and fift 

У years or so. Тһе bal- 
Pin show light and airy patterns. Of his knocker 1 
тінші 8 dozen different patterns; one which to this 
af р an extraordinary Popularity, the vase with a curved 
garland doing service as the knocking-part. His grates 
were of a fine monumental cast, solid and grand. 


к are they in their imposing effect. He 
| rought out all the effect of the old maho- 
ps doubt that he anticipated 
tin combinati - 
ted woods with ormolu and gilded metals. There pies 
as the “ Bande No; Dpe 8 day a group of speculators known 
ар all the old cha Té who went aj] over the country buyin 
th teaux and their contents, and then a as 
portions at great prices 
: Ege Кун а cruelly from 
Once as nen ond 
tnd was about t ret mension he had just wen 
burnham House A mit to this treatment: It was Ash- 
Marlborough Ho ne mansion that stood in front of 
candidly unfolded to with forecourt, gates, &c. He тегу 
ere were half me his plans as we went over it 
of rare scu] & dozen noble chimne and feces 
f ptures an Daret y and mantelpieces 


of at fine prices, 


ul designs €t Al ” . 
ca ° . aS, he said, 
Preserve them but ka nothing ! T have tried every inde 

| U „те 18 no way. They must be smashed 
n 80 it was, 


‚ Once went 0 Е 
looking for designs Е Pleasing Pilgrimage about Mayfair 


wha var f : knockers, and: it ishi 
and elaborate in А S I lighted on; о 
and tment Adam always designed door 


| › 88 can be seen abundantly i 
Portes ba tans. as the та exclusively double dm. d 
rench зат it, in true artistic treat- 


18 work i an 
à Jewels, has md and silver, as displayed in ornaments 
walking stick of кы е artistic merit, T have the top of 
utify] Wrought-in gilt metal on copper, 
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with “swags” circling it round, in my own hall, and 
proudly display an Adam door-plate and handle, a perfect 
Piece of design and proportion, an Adam knocker, and thus 
announce that here lives a follower of the great architect. 
We have thus, I think, travelled over the whole extent 
of Adam, touching on all the departments in which he 
excelled. I think I may say I have made out the state- 
ment with which I started, that here was a man of all but 
miraculous gifts, and whose each separate gift would have 


I may add, in conclusion, that this analysis supplies a 
sort of valuable suggestion for the great question of the new 
Delhi architecture. Adam's principles as here set forth might 
be to a certain extent applied. For he contrived to evolve 
a special system for what he required. Have we no genius 
among us to do something at least of the kind? 


FURNES AND THE ABBAYE DES DUNES, 
WEST FLANDERS. 


Ву J. Таукхов Perey. 


THE little out-of-the-way and once malaria-haunted town of 
Furnes, close to the French frontier of West Flanders, has 
now become fairly healthy in consequence of the draining 
of the surrounding marshes, and much more accessible, as 
the fashionable watering-places which have sprung up along 
the coast east and west of Ostend have made vehicular con- 
nection between them necessary. These gay villages, minia- 
tures of the parent town, all lie on the sea side of the sandy 
slopes of treeless downs, behind which nestle the old-world 
towns of Nieuport and Furnes, full of picturesque charm 
and, where unrestored, time-worn relics of medieval build- 
ings, utterly ignored by the fashionable frequenters of the 
watering-places. And yet nothing can present a more com- 
plete and, to some at least, more pleasant change than to 
escape for & few hours across the sand hills from the noise 
and glare of the hotels on the Digue to the Hótel de la Noble 
Rose in Furnes, to sketch or to study the treasures we have 


to describe. 
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Fie.4—HOTEL DE VILLE, FURNES. 


The aspect of this part of Flanders, the western edge ot 
the Great Plain of Northern Europe, has greatly changed 
even since the Romans first set foot within its limits. In- 
roads of the sea alternating with devastating sand storms 
' have covered all remains of their civilisation; and the pro- 

tecting dunes, moving steadily eastward, have left behind 
them in their march large tracts of once habitable land to 
be devoured by the ocean. Nevertheless, in this uninviting 
region, towns began to be built and grow into importance 
under the earlier Counts of Flanders, and, among others, 
and in perhaps the most marshy part of that dreary coast, 
Baldwin the First, Bras de Fer, founded and fortified the 
town of Furnes on the site of what appears to have pre- 
viously been a Roman settlement. According to legend there 
had once been a temple here, which had been converted into 


Furnes. 


a church as early as 649, but it had been burnt in one of | 


the early incursions of the Northmen, and in its place 
Baldwin erected another church dedicated to Notre Dame, 
and brought hither, from Heidenheim in Suabia, some relics 
of Ste. Walburge, under whose invocation the church was 
afterwards placed. This saint was the daughter of Richard, 
King of Wessex, and had been sent on a mission from her 
convent at Wimborne to Germany, where she founded the 
convent at Heidenheim, and died its first abbess. Con- 
siderable relics of her, together with some of her royal 
brothers, SS. Willibald and Wunibald, fell into the hands 
of Charles the Bald, who presented them to his daughter 
Judith, the wife of Bras de Fer, by whom they were brought 
in great state to the church of Furnes, August 1, 870. 

But this building, together with others in the town, 
were entirely destroyed by the ravages of the Normans 
during the latter half of the ninth century; and the earliest 


existing remains belong to the time of Baldwin the Third, 


who about 958 refortified the town and rebuilt the church. 
But although Furnes, with other Flemish towns, had 


suffered much during the eleventh century, both from civil | of the great arcade are in blue stone. 


' the interior was wrecked by the Gueux, but there remains a 


commotions and the invasions of the pirates, after 1093, 
under Count Robert, King of Jerusalem, peace and safety 
dawned upon the country, and Furnes commenced a period 
of prosperity of which the evidences yet remain. 

The first event of importance occurred in 1009, when 
Count Robert, returning from the Holy Land and caught 


in a storm off the coast, vowed to present the relics he had | 
brought back with him to the first church he should see and 


! 
| 
] 


reach in safety; and as this proved to be Ste. Walburge 


of Furnes, the roof of which he saw across the dunes, he 
enriched that church with a fragment of the Holy Cross, 
presented to him by the Patriarch of Jerusalem; and it is 
still preserved there in a fifteenth-century reliquary of 
copper gilt adorned with many jewels. Two other occur- 
rences of great consequence to the town happened shortly 
afterwards. In 1107 the Bishop of Thérouanne founded, 
among the sand hills near by, a Benedictine convent, which 
was the forerunner of the celebrated Abbey of the Dunes; 
and in 1109 the Furnois obtained their first charter of free- 
dom and incorporation. So much for the earlier history of 


All the principal buildings are ranged round the Grande 
Place, of which we give a view looking towards the north- 
west (fig. 1). In this will be seen on the north side the 
choir of Ste. Walburge rising above some picturesque houses, 
having elaborate ornamental gables executed entirely in 
brick ; and to the west of these is the Palais de Justice with 
belfry in its rear, while the return building on the left 1s 
the present Hétel de Ville. Baldwin’s church seems to have 
been burnt down or otherwise destroyed early in the four- 
teenth century, save two massive piers left standing in the 
transept, and its rebuilding on a great scale was commenced 
about 1350, but left unachieved except the east end of the 
church and the eastern walls of the transepts. The portion 
completed consists of a choir of four bays with aisles ter- 
minating in a pentagonal apse, round which the aisle 
passes, having to three of the bays, the easternmost and 
the two towards the west, slight projections, giving 
them the appearance of radiating chapels of the German 
triapsal character. The whole is very simply vaulted, the 
height of the choir being about 90 feet; the walling and the 
flying buttresses are in brick, and the vaulting ribs, tracery, 
shoulder-arches of the clerestory, and the cylindrical piers 


The greater part о! 


good deal of Renaissance woodwork in the stalls, a few paint- 
ings, and some relics; but the chasse containing those of Ste. 
Walburge and her brothers, carried in the great procession 
at Bruges in 1896 in honour of the Blessed Idesbald, is ot 
modern manufacture. Our illustration (fig. 2) will best 


explain the external appearance of the choir and the un- 
finished transept walls. 
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Fro. 5.—OLD HOUSE ОМ GRANDE PLACE, FURNES, 


East of the Grande 
у: Р 1 А 
ii Nicholas Church (6 E Marsi the lofty brick tower of | Pavillon des officiers espagnols, and stands at the south-east 
Em ate from 1120, though th hi lower part of which | corner of the Grande Place; the northern part of it dating 
: E of equa] height wag reb ДЕ urch behind it of three | from 1450 and the remainder built between 1528 and 1530. 
hnde ernised later and Sy the fourteenth century, But the chief glory of Furnes was, perhaps, the already- 
. finished with a spire rae The tower, in- | mentioned neighbouring abbey of the Dunes, of which now 
Шашы contains the great ye bell. of which shows scarcely a vestige remains. In 1138, and not long after its 
at D e Hacrlebeke, the found e cast in 1379 by j establishment according to Benedictine rules, it fell under 
amme, er of the bells in the Halles | the influence of St. Bernard, who visited the monastery 
| several times; and it was reformed in its government, and 
| became affiliated to the new order of Citeaux. Its first 


q tains some fine r 
. ooms 
җе, leather; and the Pe Ta embossed and gilt | abbot was Robert of Gruuthuus, belonging to a noble Flemish 
The ы 18 a fine example of th Fi 1n our illustration family connected with Bruges, where their town house and 
ы alais de Justice a dion e brickwork of the period. | their chapel in Notre Dame still rank among the most in- 
nteenth cent ng it, erected during the teresting monuments of that city. Of the buildings of this 


no tury, di : 
NP id with other bata M lavish use of stonework as abbey we know nothing, for early in the thirteenth century 
the е belfry, of which the ] E in the town; and behind it they were abandoned to the encroaching sand or overwhelmed 
ffe agona storey above it wer Massive Square tower and by floods, and a new monastery was erected further from 
nth 1t, both of brick, belong to the | the sea, where it would be less liable to a repetition of such 
the date displayed on th барі disasters; and at the same time a site was selected nearer 
out +h. 81е а great number of building below, in 1628. to the fortifications of Furnes for the protection they afforded 
the sm r of Picturesque houses through. | during the troublous events of that period. Although the 


ll town ; ` 
ы "auti і irent) ublished in Ysendyke, showing ' new works were so well advanced in 1237 as to allow of the 

chi Inside and out in their gables | relics being removed from the old church into the new, it 
was some fifty years before the whole work was completed. 


- Innev.pn; Е 
ud Gothic y 2. in La Noble Rose, and of a charm. 

front “ Anno 1624 2 the somewhat surprising date on | But the abbey was so extensive, and its buildings of 80 
the ost important of the. sive an illustration (fig. 5). | massive a character, as we shall see when we come to describe 
9 Hóte] q 9 old houses seems to have been them in detail, that this fact is not to be wondered at. 
Although the whole of it has disappeared, we are fortu- 
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6 e Ville, though now known as the | 
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Fig. 6.—PLAN OF THE ABBEY OF THE DUNES, AFTER PETER POURBUS. 


nately in possession of a bird’s-eye view of the place as it 
stood immediately before its destruction, made by the cele- 
brated painter Peter Pourbus, and preserved, with other 
examples of his skill in this species of map-making, in the 
Hótel de Ville at Bruges. On the painting is a tablet, deco- 
rated with contemporary armorials, on which is set forth 
the purposes to which the various buildings were dedicated, 
thereby considerably enhancing its value ; and it has enabled 
us to lay down a complete plan of the more important build- 
ings composing the nucleus of the abbey (fig. 6). By a com- 
parison of this plan with the one published by Viollet-le-Duc 
(Dictionnaire, Vol. i., p. 267) of Clairvaulx, we can see how 
closely it adhered to that model, although in dimensions it 
far surpassed it. The church itself must have been one of 
the most remarkable in Flanders and comparable for its size 
with any contemporary cathedrals of Northern Europe. The 
length over all was about 450 feet (Clairvaulx being 330 feet 
and Fountains 385 feet), and the height of the vaulting 
104 feet; and it consisted of a long nave with aisles, a short 
apsidal choir and transepts, and a small narthex at the 
west end. The whole of the exterior of the building was 
carried out with extreme plainness, and, according to strict 
Cistercian rule, there were neither towers nor pinnacles, but 
a small fléche over the crossing was provided for the single 
bell required for the services. As was usual, to the south 
of the church were arranged all the conventual buildings, 
which thus, in this case, found some shelter behind it from 
the prevailing north-west winds blowing over the sea. ‘rhe 
building on the west side of the cloister, 250 feet long, is 
described as the grange, which was perhaps its use only on 
the ground floor, the upper part being probably used as a 
domus conversorum for the artisans, agricultural labourers 
and servants, of whom we are told there were more than 200 


employed by the brothers. The range of buildings on the 


east side of the cloister, facing the last, had on the ground 


was already celebrated. 
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floor the chapter-house and the monks’ day-room, and over | 
these their dormitory; while the building between them to 


the south was the refectory with a lavatory opposite its door 


in the cloister. Further to the south, and apparently only 
one storey high, was a building 220 feet long called the 
atelier de tissage for the weaving of linen, for in this art 
and in the cultivation of flax for the purpose the country 


East of the chapter-house was 
another small cloister having on the north side the scrip- 


torium, and on the west probably the library. 


Pourbus’ view shows, besides these, a large number of 


considerable buildings scattered about the enclosure of the 
abbey, the use of which cannot now be exactly determined ; 


but they include a fortified gateway, the abbot's lodging, 
the guest house, the infirmary, and other accommodation, 
beside two windmills. 

Early in the troubles which arose during the rule of 
Margaret of Parma the abbey fell a prey to the furious on- 
slaughts of the Gueux, and the devastation they wrought was 
even more complete than the leisured and calculated destruc- 
tion of any English abbey after the Dissolution; and so 
thorough was it that when the troubles were over the monks 
do not appear to have made any attempt at a restoration, but 
left the ruins again to be overwhelmed in the sand, so that 
it is difficult now to discover even the site of what had been 
once reckoned among the richest and most extensive abbeys 
of Northern Europe. 

In the seventeenth century the successors to what was left 
of the wealth and relics of the abbey refounded it at Bruges 
in 1627, and erected the simple buildings which they again 
fondly named the Abbaye des Dunes. But at the French 
Revolution the monks were again scattered, and the estab- 
lishment was never revived; and the tower which rises be- 
hind Notre Dame de la Potterie (fig. 7) indicates the build- 
ing which formed their last resting-place. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


BurcARIA.— With reference to the competition of designs 
for (1) a new Royal Palace, and (2) new Law Courts at 
Sofia, it is notified that, owing to the war, the time for the 
receipt of designs has been extended to March 1. Designs 
should be sent to the “ Section d'Architecture au Ministère 
des Travaux Publics," Sofia, whence copies of the pro- 
grammes, &c., may be obtained. Copies of the respective 
programmes (in French), together with drawings, may be 
seen by British architects at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Town Council this week once more 


discussed the report of the Municipal. Offices Sites Com- 
mittee at their monthly meeting. 
they were informed that eight designs һай been received from 
local architects for the proposed municipal offices on the 
Winter Garden site, and that the committee were evenly 
divided on two. After a long discussion the plans were then 
referred back on the ground that neither could be carried 
out for the sum stipulated (£11,000). At the meeting on 
Monday last the Council decided that no award be made on 
the plans, but as some recognition of the trouble and expense 
to which the competitors had been put in preparing the 
designs a payment of twenty guineas each will be made to 
the authors of the two plans respectively labelled ‘‘ Efficiency 
and Economy ” and '' Palladio," which were considered the 
best, and five guineas each was voted to the six other com- 
petitors. 

CHoRLEY.— Mr. John Brooke, F.R.I.B.A., the assessor of 
the designs submitted in the competition for the proposed 
Council School in Duke Street for about 500 children, has 
made the following awards: (1) Messrs. A. J. Shaw & T. H. 
Vowles, Burnley; (2) Messrs. Henry Jones & Son, South- 
port ; (3) Messrs. E. H. Smith & H. Millar Robinson, Leices- 
ter. The Education Committee at their last meeting decided 
to appoint Messrs. Shaw & Vowles as architects at a remu- 
neration not exceeding 5 per cent. of the estimated cost 
(£6,000). 

Ртумостн.—Тре Education Committee have approved the 
nomination of Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., as assessor 
in the proposed Public School competition. 

SCOTLAND.—Nine sets of plans were received by the 
Cambuslang School Board for the proposed school in Hamil- 
ton Road. The Board have approved the design of Mr. John 
Fairweather, Glasgow. 
Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, Glasgow; Mr. G. D. Copland, 
Glasgow; and Messrs. Malcolm Ross & Sons, Wishaw. The 


As long ago as August | 


accommodation will be in a single block of three storeys. 
The site will cover two acres. 

Sparn.—The “ Gaceta de Madrid ” of December 20 pub- 
lishes a notice, issued by the Ministry of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts, inviting a competition among Spanish 
architects for the presentation of plans and estimates rela- 
tive to the construction of a building intended for the 
Faculty of Science at the Central University in Madrid. 


The cost of the undertaking is not to exceed 10,000,000 
pesetas (about £370,000). 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVING ARCHITECTS, No. 44.—MR. HIPPOLYTE J, BLANC, 
R.8.A., F.8.A.8COT., F.R.LB.A. No. 45.—MR. ARNOLD 
THORNELY, F.R.I.B.A. 

THESE gentlemen are among the most prominent architects 

in their respective cities—Mr. Blanc in Edinburgh and Mr. 

Thornely in Liverpool—and as representatives of their Allied 

Societies have occupied seats on the Council of the R.I.B.A. 


THE WORK OF MR. HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC AND OF 
MR. ARNOLD THORNELY. 


WE are able to give illustrations of typical work of these 
architects, and in a future issue shall include other examples. 


SKETCHES BY MR. FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


, Our reproductions of the forceful pencil drawings of Mr. 
. Emanuel give point to his article on ‘‘ Notes and * Tips’ of 


The Board awarded premiums to^ 


new school will accommodate 1,200 pupils, and the entire | 


s 


a Sketcher.” 


Mr. С. W. HAMAR has been appointed surveyor, &c., to 
the Bishop's Castle Rural Council at a salary of £200 a 
year. 

AN exhibition, composed of architectural and museum 
studies by students attending schools of art maintained or 
aided by the London County Council, has been opened at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C. 
The works, which will be on view until the end of the month, 
consist of a collection of drawings covering a period of a 
little over ten years, for which prizes have been awarded 
in the annual competitions for drawings oí buildings or 
artistic objects in museums, especially the South Kensington 


and British Museums, prizes of £10 and two of £5 being 
given to the successful candidate. 
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THE TA-LI-YUEN.—The Architect (Mr. G. McGarva, Lic.R.I.B.A.), Contractor and Chinese Foremen. 


THE TA-LI-YUEN (SUPREME COURT OF 
JUSTICE), PEKING. | 


WHAT will form an important addition to the few exist- . 


ing Government buildings in Peking, designed in European , 
ог, as the Chinese call it, ‘‘ foreign ’’ style, is that being | 
now erected for the Supreme Court of Justice there. 
Situated in the Hsin Pu Chl Street, in the western | 
quarter of the Tartar city, the building is of some con- 
siderable extent, having & frontage to the Hsin Pu Chi 
Street of 450 feet, and a depth of approximately 150 feet, 
and, being four storeys in height, it stands out promi- 
nently from the immediate surroundings. 

The building is designed in a free treatment of the 
English Renaissance style of architecture, and, as it is 
set back nearly 150 feet from the roadway, it has а. 
decidedly handsome and attractive appearance. | 

The facade to the street has a rusticated ground-floor ` 

storey, and two floors above marked by an Ionic colon- 
nade, the whole being crowned by a balustraded parapet. 
The central feature of the facade is the clock-tower, which | 
rises to a height of 110 feet, while at either end of the 
front there are smaller towers rising to a height of © 
90 feet. Each of these towers has a domed top, which ` 
is roofed with copper. The building throughout is built | 
of locally made brick, the whole frontage and the return | 
faces of the corner towers being finished off in cement | 
plaster, while the remainder of the elevations is faced with | 
blue bricks, having bands of red brickwork at the sill | 
and lintel courses as we:l as in the pilasters. The roofs | 
are covered with red tiles, also of local make. In the 
centre of the building are two large courtyards, each 
measuring 155 feet by 55 feet, thus ensuring plenty of | 
light and ventilation throughout all the rooms in the 
building. 
_ Access will be obtained from the roadway through 
two handsome wrought-iron gateways, set back some 
distance from the front boundary, and on either side of 
the forecourts to the same there will be erected two small 
gate-lodges. 

The principal entrance to the building is in the centre 
of the facade under the clock-tower, while there are also 
other entrances in the front elevation to the right and | 
left of the main entrance, as well as on the side and back ; 
elevations, all of which give easy and immediate access | 


to any part of the building. Entering under the clock- 
tower and passing through a vestibule and outer hall, 
the main entrance opens out into a fine staircase hall, 
out of which rise the two principal staircases giving 


‚ access to the upper floors. 


The accommodation on the ground floor on the south 
side of the building comprises two large Criminal Courts, 
each having in suite judges' rooms, consulting rooms, 
retiring rooms, and numerous rooms ior witnesses апа 
servants. On the north side are two large Civil Courts, 
with accommodation similar to that for the Criminal 
Courts. In addition there is accommodation provided 
for the law library, secretaries' offices, retiring rooms, 
inquiry offices, despatch rooms, attorneys' rooms, re- 
porters' rooms, reception rooms, telephone rooms, and 
servants’ rooms, while there is ample lavatory 


accommodation. 
On the first floor the principal apartment is the 


` Supreme Court, adjacent to which are suites of rooms 


for the Chief Justice, the Attorney-General, the Judges, 
the Chief of the Court, and their respective secretaries. 


' On this floor also there is a large Civil Court, a general 
' meeting hall and reception room, rooms for the secre- 


taries, а large reading room, and numerous retiring 
roomS, as well as rooms for witnesses and servants and 
ample lavatory accommodation. 

On the second floor there are fifteen suites of three 
large rooms each, forming offices for the various branches 
of the Courts' work. 

In the basement accommodation will be provided for 
the heating plant, electrical plant, kitchens, servants, 
&c., and in addition there is large storage space. In the 
upper part of the central tower there will be provision 
made for a clock, with dials of 8 feet diameter facing 
all four ways, and a large bell, both of which should be 
of great service to the inhabitants of the western quarter 
of Peking. 

The whole of the sanitary fittings and the plumbing 
and drainage work will be carried out in accordance with 
the latest improvements in sanitary science, the septic- 
tank system being installed for the treatment of the 
sewage. 

The buildings throughout will be heated by steam on 
the low-pressure gravity system, with radiators in the 
principal rooms and corridors, while an electric light and 
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REDPATH, BROWN & 60,9 | 


“= CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 


Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British. Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Specialties in Steel Construction: 


BROAD FLANGE BEAMS. SOLID COLUMNS. 


| Solid steel] columns 
| possess great advan- 
tages in certain posi- 
— | tions: shop Fronts. 

| Public Halls, Fac- 
tories, Warehouses, &c. 


Broad Flange Beams 
used ав stanchions 
prove more economica! 
than ordinary sections 
owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 
Large stock of Broad 
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Orr's Zinc White Limited 


Telegram: : “ Orr, Widnes.” WIDN ES, LANCS. Telephone : No. 56. 


Manufacturers of | 
“ZINGESSOL” sho" RET 


NON-POISONOUS WHITE PIGMENTS. 


ZINC SULPHIDE WHITE (Onginal Patentees). 
PURE OXIDE OF ZINC, produced by sublimation 


of the metal. 


* SILOX,” a special White for use in place of White 
Lead. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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electric bell installation and a telephone system are also 
being installed. 

Messrs. A. H. Jaques & Co., builders and contrac- 
tors, of Tientsin and Peking, are the general contractors 
for the whole of the works on the building, which has 
been designed and erected under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Atkinson & Dallas, Ltd., civil engineers and 
architects, 4 Legation Street, Peking. 

The entire sanitary fittings were manufactured by 
Messrs. Saunders & Connor, of Barrhead, near Glasgow, 
and these form the largest installation of the kind ever 
erected in North China. 


SOME NOTES AND “TIPS” OF A SKETCHER. 
By FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


In the course of some thirty years of rabid sketching, 
engaged upon as a supplement to the painting of pictures, 
one necessarily has encountered many strange experiences 
and may have learnt some tips which it could do no harm 
to impart to others. Although the days may be past when 
the craving for making pictorial notes was so insistent that 
practically every railway journey rendered its little crop of 
snapshot drawings of scenes flying past the carriage win- 
dows, yet the habit has become so strong that it has been 
found useless to attempt to take a holiday from the loved 
work by going to the country without sketching materials— 
for within a day or two it is found necessary to buy the 
wherewithals, 

_ Happening upon a shipwreck when the wooden panels 
їп my paint-box had already been used it was necessary 
without delay to find something on which to: depict the 
scene. A little girl coming home from school with her slate 
willingly sold that well-worn tablet, which proved so delight- 
ful a surface for oil painting (ready framed) that many 
another followed suit. 

Sketching is without doubt a habit to be severely 
encouraged, though parallel with the recording of things 
seen, should be practised the recording of things born of 
the imagination and those which have been temporarily 
entrusted to the keeping of the memory. With this triple 
"entente" the brain and the hand may be kept in such 
supple artistic fitness as to be in the very best training for 
use by the architect or any other species of artist. 

It is well now and then, in order to keep one's sketching 
faculty alert, to exercise it under conditions sufficiently 


^ 
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. difficult as to require extra rapidity and concentration. 
Perhaps I may be forgiven if I mention haphazard one or 
two occasions on which I have fought some such difficulties. 
In Paris, in Wales, and elsewhere I have tried to sketch 
the impression received while being whirled round on the 
roundabout horses at fairs. Again, from the outside box- 
seat of a South African mail coach I have made a sketch 
of the team of ten mules rushing us across the untracked 
veldt, and another of the Boer driver who retained his seat 
by the unceasing aid of the Kaffir, who had to hold him ` 
tight round the waist. 

Another difficult experiment was to draw while reaching 
shore in a ship’s boat over a dangerous East African bar, 
yet others were when entering the subterranean waterways 
of Rotterdam in a Canadian canoe in company of a tow 
of lumbering barges, when cruising on the Indian Ocean in 
a Cingalese catamaran, and so forth. 

All such exercises lead to rapidity of the eye, and are 
as useful as are sketching at theatres, concerts, and meet- 
ings, or at ''zoos." One finds this out when commissioned 
to draw, unknown to the victim, the portrait of some celebrity 
at work in a manner fit for reproduction in the Press. 

Most of those architects who draw for sheer pleasure, 
apart from the necessities of their profession, draw such 
interesting examples of architecture, either singly or as 
features in urban or rural landscapes, as they encounter in 
their travels, and many of them have produced very beauti- 
ful work. Indeed the average artistic merit of architects' 
drawings seems to me to be continually rising. 

The sketcher, as a rule, is somewhat of a “ persona 
grata '' with the public; indeed, perhaps some of his very 
greatest troubles are the direct outcome of the interest he 
arouses. As this interest is liable to surge up all around 
one it is best when possible to get one's back to a wall, 
pillar-box, lamp-post, or other solid and inanimate object, 
so as to preclude local art connoisseurs breathing hot air, 

“onions, or garlic into one's ears and down one's collar. The 
most aggravating people among whom to work are the 
Dutch, for the boys are completely and admittedly beyond 
all control, though in after years they become so sympa- 
thetic to artists. In Amsterdam the natives will not only 
come and rest their chins on your shoulders (despite your 
spasmodic shrugs) while they gaze for half-hours at a time 
at your work, but they will stand facing you stolidly staring 
at you and at the back of your sketch-book, completely block- 
ing your view. From this position neither entreaty nor 
threats nor picturesque language can remove them. Nor 
are the police able to open a vista for one that will be kept 
free for more than a second or two. The ruse ’’ of pack- 
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ing up as though finished is really futile, for the loafers 
will accompany and return to the spot with one. Both 
abroad and at home there is always a fear that the police 
will request one to move on for causing obstruction or dis- 
turbance. 

To have a critical crowd watching every stroke made of 
what one knows to be an almost hopelessly bad sketch is very 
disconcerting. 

In other countries than Holland I have known men go 
to the other extreme and raise their hats after ‘‘ snooping ” 
or when passing between the artist and his subject. 

In certain artists' haunts in France the native ragamuf- 
fins have been so fired by the example of the visitors that the 
streets positively bristle with the improvised easels of ragged 
little urchins. Unfortunately such paints and brushes as 
cannot be wheedled out of one are liable to be stolen from 
under one's nose, and unless one's work is to be abruptly 
terminated for lack of some particular colour one must keep 
а very sharp eye on one's materials. 

In other places one is pestered by natives who wish to 
pose for one; while in Holland I have known far-distant 
figures run away, so as not to be sketched in even as negli- 
gible dots without first having secured an arrangement for 
payment. | 

Ву the way, one of the little troubles of the sketcher is 
the insistence with which totally commonplace and artistic- 
ally useless people, as soon as they see a picture in progress, 
may suddenly hang about as though by sheer absent-minded- 
ness right in one’s foreground. These persons, who may 
belong to any grade of society, generally assume what they 
take to be heroic postures. When children make one their 
rendezvous pushing to get best views almost invariably 
ensues, and more often than not the most selfish and officious 
of the lot makes matters worse by assuming, unasked, the 
role of policeman. Under such conditions a fight around 
one becomes a certainty. 

I remember, in a little fisher town in Picardy, being 
rather bothered by three or four youngsters, so I painted 
the nose of the worst of them with Prussian blue oil paint. 
The others being jealous of the distinction, I made them 
promise to leave me if I decorated them similarly. My 
tactics were only temporarily successful, for within a short 
time the whole juvenile population of the town was swarm- 
ing around me clamouring for ‘‘ nez-au-bleu-de-Prusse.”’ 
I satisfied their desires to the full, but hurried the comple- 
tion of my sketch, and took train before the new infantile 
disease which had broken out with such virulence might be 
traced to its source by the local authorities. 


After a time, as is necessary, one becomes impervious 
alike to the humiliating and the flattering criticisms of the 
self-elected critics, and can enjoy to the full their humour. 
Such practical appreciation as is shown by, say, fishermen, 
who, having watched one’s efforts at marines, offer the, to 
them, handsome sum of shillings for portraits of their own 
craft, always touches one. = 

When doing urban sketches great excitement is, of course, 
evinced by onlookers in allocating the proprietorship of 
houses as they come into shape on paper or canvas, the more 
brilliant of the local pedants even allotting ‘‘ chimblevs and 
winders," though this again is frequently a matter of dan- 
gerous controversy, and, of course, the omission of any in- 
significant detail meets with well-earned reproof. But any 
representation of a living passer-by, especially if he happen 
to be a local worthy, raises immense enthusiasm in those 
who have been discerning enough to trace a resemblance. 
The portrayed one is apprised by frantic shouts that he’s 
been ‘‘ took down," skitched, or foteygrarfed. This is fol. 
lowed by attempts on the part of the critics to be likewise 
“ immortalised," and it is the turn of the remainder to 
keep them posing steadily by assuring them that they’re 
‘ nearly done," whereas they have not so much as been 
thought of. 

Occasionally an onlooker gives a useful criticism, puts 
one in possession of valuable topical knowledge, or suggests 
a fine subject for pencil or brush that otherwise one might 
have missed. 

As to the choosing of subjects in a town that is strange 
to one, I believe it best to follow one's nose from bad smells 
to worse and only to stop and sketch where the odour is well- 
nigh unbearable. In truth the artist's lot is no bed of roses, 
no path watered with eau de cologne, but rather one scented 
with the odour de Boulogne. 

There is a tendency among architect sketchers to deal 
almost solely with the effects of bright sunshine. Interest 
and variety would be added to their work if they determined 
to convey in their studies the atmospheric conditions of the 
day or hour on whigh they were done. In sunlight work the 
exact position of the shadows should all be jotted down at 
a given moment, and not put in as the various portions of 
the sketch are reached. Indeed the whole scene should be 
carefully scanned at one chosen moment and remembered for 
use until the sketch is finished. 

The height attained by floating objects on tidal 
waters and their banks should also be noted down at a given 
moment, otherwise the ever-changing relation of objects to 
one another will cause disaster. If the sketcher be standing 
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a mark should be made on the ground wherefrom he starts 
his sketch, for the tendency is to move from that spot, thus 
involving a muddling of points of sight. 

Beware of doing colour work with sunshine falling on 
your painting, for ever after when taken out of the actual 
sunlight it will look sombre. 

It is well to rule lightly a few perpendicular and hori- 
zontal lines as a guidance to one across the paper on which 
one is to do an architectural drawing, for there is a tendency 
to hold one’s sketch-book awry. It is also well to draw 
rather more of the subject than will be seemingly required 
in either direction, for in the quiet of the studio a fraction 
of an inch more or less in any direction may, when trim- 
ming down, make or mar a composition. 

Lastly, it is rarely necessary to completely finish the more 
mechanical parts of a sketch out of doors, so long as one 
employs a code by which to indicate on the drawing such 
details as, say, plaster (pl), brickwork (b), dark (d), light 
(D), tiles (t), and slate (sl). 


ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Lom» Lercuron and Sir Г. Alma-Tadema were both reci- 
pients of the Royal Gold Medal annually given in this 
country for the promotion of architecture; and the works 
of both were deemed worthy by their fellow Royal Academi- 
clans of having an entire Winter Exhibition at Burlington 
House devoted to them, an honour only rarely accorded. 
There would be no advantage in attempting a comparison 
between these two artists who were thus singled out, the one 
in 1894 and the other in 1906, by the Royal Institute for 
nomination as having most notably ‘‘ promoted or facilitated 
the knowledge of architecture." Our combination of the 
two names was rather for the purpose of mentioning the 
abeve coincidence, and to suggest that the Winter Exhibi- 
tion Just opened has a special appeal to architects. 

In presenting the Royal Gold Medal to Sir Alma-Tadema 
the then President of the Royal Institute, Mr. John Belcher, 
laid emphasis on the fact that the recipient was painter and 
architect too. As the latter he is enly to be credited with 
ове work, as the former with over four hundred. His sole 
venture in solid construction is his famous house in St. 
John's Wood. That it has won so much genuine admiration 
from professional house-builders as well as from fellow- 
painters and dilettanti naturally prompts the query whether 
Alma-Tadema could have become a great architect. As it 
stands the house is more or less of an exotic. But, as Mr. 
Belcher remarked, its designer knew well how to be original, 
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f the plan and in the adaptation 
of forms and materials to his particular purpose. Sir 
Lawrence, after confessing to an instinctive leaning towards 
architecture and a love for all the arts, once said that no one 
really knew what impelled him to choose a certain pathway 
in the kingdom of art. 

In his own case it probably was the easiest path, and 
therefore appealed to a temperament which afterwards 
seemed habitually to select the line of least resistance. The 
present exhibition includes drawings made at the ages of 
four and six, and these reveal an undoubted nataral apti- 
tude. In spite of maternal disapproval, the gift was culti- 
vated during the spare hours which fall to the lot of a boy 
unwillingly placed in a lawyer’s office, His widowed mother 
reluctantly gave way to her son’s wishes and health when he 
was fifteen, and in 1852 permitted him to enter the Academy 
at Antwerp. His extraordinary precocity is demonstrated 
in his two earliest works, viz., Portrait of the Painter at the 
Age of Sixteen (No. 14) and Portrait of the Painter's Mother 
(No. 15), painted in the following year. His masters must 
surely have recognised in him the makings of a great portrait 
painter—a promise which was never quite realised. It is 
worthy of notice that the artist's subsequent forte is dimly 
foreshadowed in the architectural background before which 
he has seated himself. The pictures which represent his 
activity in the three subsequent years are more or less 
architectural, viz., Old Statrcase at Antwerp, Corner of a 
Courtyard at Amsterdam, and Study of Staircase in Old 
Museum in Antwerp. Then he began to experiment with 
human figures. Up to the very end his success was only 
partial, and it has been justly contended that his figures 
are not much more than puppets. Herein lies the crying 
weakness of this clever painter. It is one which is empha- 
sised by bringing together over two hundred of his works. 
Nevertheless, the present exhibition reveals the fine possi- 
bilities which were within his grasp when a young man. 
Jt shows & remarkable versatility, which was, alas! lost 
through subsequent success. If he might have won success 
as an architect, we believe that he might have become with 
equal ease a great portraitist, or even a great landscape 
painter. He neglected all these channels for the safer realm 
of antiquarianism and still life, becoming, it is true, in- 
comparably the leading master craftsman of his time and 
probably the most financially successful of any of the con- 
temporary painters. Each picture found ready admiration 
and a ready market. It is an unfortunate fact that the 
conferring of an Associateship in the Royal Academy has 
been coincident in numerous instances with an arrest of 
the recipient’s development. Sir Alma-Tadema was too 
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discontent of genius. 
The two first works which the artist contributed to our 


Royal Academy—it was in 1869—are both again at Burling- 
ton House, viz, 4 Roman Amateur (No. 10) and The 
Pyrrhic Dance (No. 6). Alma-Tadema had for ten years 
been favourably known on the Continent; in 1862 he was 
awarded at Amsterdam his first gold medal. A writer in 
The Architect, criticising the 1869 Academy, said: ‘‘ We 
have no hesitation in affirming it to be beyond the usual 
average. Something is due to the presence of several excel- 
lent examples of foreign artists, including Rosa Bonheur's 
clever picture, the landscapes of Daubigny, Corot, &c., and 
one of M. Alma-Tadema's very characteristic works." Mr. 
Edward Godwin, who, two or three weeks later, gave in our 
pages a detailed account of the exhibition, wrote of the 
second of these two pictures: “ Іп Gallery VII. we have a 
decorative work by M. Tadema, Une Danse Pyrrhique, a 
subject which has the appearance of being strained; its sub- 
ject and drawing are not what I should have expected.” 
About the same time we devoted a special article to the 
frames on the walls, and in it very particular attention is 
paid to the two enclosing the artist’s contributions from 
Brussels as being a pleasant contrast to their English 
neighbours, 

What one misses most in Tadema’s work is the absence 
of vitality, movement, and of the dramatic. He deliberately 
sets out to tell a story and employs the most dainty language, 
but when the point is reached something of an anti-climax 
occurs. His wonderful workmanship almost covers this 
weakness in individual pictures ; its cumulative effect in two 
hundred of them cannot be overlooked. Each is in itself a 
delight, and gains by minute scrutiny. It is impossible not 
to admire the artist's industry and thoroughness; he never 
yielded to any temptation to sacrifice quantity for quality 
or to trust his reputation to carry through scamped work- 
manship. In 1907 he introduces 2,500 spectators into his 
Caracalla and Geta with as much patient care as twenty 
т before he had painted the thousands of petals in the 

oses of Heliogabalus, or in 1865 the contents of the book- 
ee in A Roman Scribe. Shortly before his death he 
nished Preparations: In the Coliseum ; in this large canvas, 
measuring 60 by 31 inches, nothing is left to the imagination, 
and therefore nothing inspires it. But the painter had an 
e love of beauty, and that quality glows upon the 
There are three strongly marked phases in Alma-Tadema's 
career. In the earliest he saturated himself in the Mero- 


conscientious to permit himself to offer a succession of '' pot- , 
boilers °’ to an undiscerning public; but he lost the divine 
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numbers, for the only example, and.that not the best known, 
is Clothilde at the Tomb of Her Grandchildren (No. 122). 
Next came his series of Egyptian pictures, which includes 
the Death of the First Born (Nos. 2 and 8)—the most drama- 
tic of all his works here shown. Finally we come to the 
scenes from Greece and Rome, which were his life’s work 
for nearly the last fifty years. This long phase is splendidly 
shown at Burlington House. The visitor will be, indeed, 
hard to please who cannot find one or more pictures to 
admire, if not to marvel at. Still life, portraiture, the nude, 
landscape, water-colour, and pencil work are all here. To 
many they will reveal an unsuspected versatility. To all 
they must prove the hand of the master craftsman. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 

(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 

to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 

Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 

tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 

ENGLAND. | 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Bedford.—Premises, River Street: additions for Messrs, 

Longhurst & Skinner. Ë 


BERKSHIRE. 
Kintbury.—'' Wallingtons ": extensions (£8,000). Mr. 


H. Freyberg (of London), architect. 
Lambourn.—Sanatorium. 


CHESHIRE. 
Altrincham.—Hospital, Mr. Е. B. Dunkerley, F.R.I.B.A. 


(of Manchester), architect. 
Willaston.—Public Elementary School. 


CORNWALL. 
Helston.—County School: extension. Mr. Sam i 
(of Redruth), Е. А 
Penzance.—School, Newlyn. Мг. Н. Maddern, architect 
DERBYSHIRE. | 
Chesterfield (near).—Midland Counties Reformatory. Mr 
T. S. Ullathorne (of Selby), contractor. i 
Devon. 
Barnstaple. —Swimming baths (£3,000). Mr. Е. J 
Saunders, Borough Surveyor. | 
Bovey Tracey.—Sanatorium. Mr. Е. R. 
Е.К.І.В.А. (of Exeter), architect. аны 
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Пгандм. | | 
Benfield Side.—Picture Hall (25,000). Mr. J. J. Eltring- 


ham (of Blackhill), architect. 


Chopwell.—Workmen's dwellings, Tongue Burns Farm 


(£5,220). 


Suuta Shields.—Picture Hall. Mesars. J. H. Morton & 


Sons, RR.I.B.A., architects. 


Stcckton-on 7 ees.—St. Michael's Church. Mr. T. S. ОПз- 


thorne (of Selby), contractor. 


Essrx. 
Olehnsford.—Pair of houses, Swiss Avenue, for Mr. U. 


Davey. 
Three houses, Swiss Avenue, for Mr. F. J. Hazelton. 
Inn, New Street, for the Writtle Brewery Co., Ltd. 
Offices, Waterloo Lane, for R.D.C. 
Southend-on-Sea. —Pumping station and refuse destructor, 
Prittlewell. 
Witham.—Isolation Hospital. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Stoke Park (near Bristol).—Church (1,000 sittings) ; hos- 


pital; boys’ department in Council School (400 places). 
Mr. T. S. Ullathorne (of Selby), contractor. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth —Sunday School, St. Mary's, Portsea 
(£2,500). 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford.—Girls' Secondary School (£11,000). Accommo- 


dation for 226 girls. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Watford.—Workhouse: additions. Mr. W. H. Syme, 


F.R.I.B.A., architect. 


D 


Так or Man. 
Douglas.—Picture Hall, Walpole Avenue. Mr. H. Cowle, 
architect. 
KENT. 
Hythe.—Lock-up. Mr. F. W. Ruck (of Maidstone), 
County architect. 
Maidstone.—Motor garage, Queen's Road, for Mr. G. D. 


Parks. 
“Rose and Crown,” High Street: additions for 
Messrs, Isherwood, Foster & Stacey, Ltd. 
Works, St. Peter Street: additions for Messrs. W. A. 
Stevens, Ltd, 

Tunbridge Wells.—Dairy and cleaning room, Ramslye 
Farm, Eridge Road, for the Marquess of Aberga- 
venny. 

House, No. 7 Frant Road. Messrs. Beale & Sons, 
builders. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Bacup.—Shops, Rochdale Road (£3,000). Mr. H. Cropper, 
architect, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Lincoln.—St. Peter-in-Eastgate Church: improvements 
(£2,800). 
MonMOvUTHSHIRE. 
Newport.—Schools for defective children (£4,000). Mr. J. 

Bain, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Peterborough.—Eight houses, Burmer Road, for Mr. Bull. 
House, Eastfield Road, for Mr. Smith. 
Three houses, Bedford Street, for Mr. Weeks. 
Wellingborough.—London City and Midland Bank pre- 
mises. Mr. T. B. Whinney, F.R.I.B.A. (of London), 
architect. 
Hon hospital. Mesers. Sharman & Archer, archi- 
8. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
А West Bridgford.—Parish Church completion (£1,000). 
XFORDSHIRZE. | 
Banbury.—Workhouse extensions. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
Marton.—Four cottages and five sets of farm buildings. 
gy Mr. W. T. Hall, College Hill, Shrewsbury.) 
rewsbury.—Sixty-three houses, Ditherington (£12,000). 
Mr. A. E. Williams, architect. 
Wellington.—Post Office. 


mills. 
of 56 Trinity Street, Oldham. This invention consists in 


the application to mortar mills of scrapers of certain form 
and shape, applied in such a manner that the output of 
crushed material is greatly increased, while at the same 
time great economy is effected in the cost of replacing 
scrapers which have become worn. Fig. 1 is a plan. Fig. 2 
represents the machine in section on the line A B of Fig. 1. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Stratford-on-Avon.—Headquarters, Sanctus Street, for 
“ D” Squadron, County Yeomanry, of the Territorial 
Force Association. Messrs. F. P. Trepess & Son (of 


Warwick), architects. | 


WILTSHIRE. 


Warminster.—‘“ Downside " : additions. Mr. A. Е. Long, 
architect. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Acklam, East.—Parish Church restoration (£650). 
Acomb.—Two cottages, Green Lane, for Messrs. Whitelock 
& Johnson. 

Two houses, Skewball Lane, for Mr. W. Smith. 
Bridlington.—Twenty-five workmen's houses (£5,500). 
Earswick, New.—St. Andrew's Mission Church. 
Hull.—Picture Palace, Hedon Road, for the Eureka Pic- 


tures Co. 
Maltby.—Two houses and shops, Muglet Lane, for Mr. T. 


Lane. 
Norwood Green.—Weaving shed. Messrs. Moore & Crab- 


tree (of Keighley), architects. 
Osbaldwick.—House, Hull Road, for Mr. E. Canham. 
Ripon.—Cottage Hospital: Edward VII. Memorial: 
women's ward. 
Sheffield.—Hospital: garage, &c. (£850). 


Strensall.—School extension. 
York.—Pair of semi-detached villas, Stockton Lane, 


Heworth,. Messrs. De Burgh Brothers, builders. 


WALES. 

Cardiff.—Imperial Hotel: additions and alterations. Mr. 
S. Williams, architect. 

Pembroke.—Drill Hall and Headquarters for the County 
Territorial Forces Association. Mr. H. J. P. Thomas 
(of Haverfordwest), architect. 

Swansea.—Town Hall. 

Y stradgynlais.—Cinema theatre, Brecon Road, for Messrs. 
Lewis & Jenkins. 

SCOTLAND. 


Arbroath.—Infirmary (£14,500). 
Glasgow), architect. 
Ayr.—Refrigerating factory. Mr. J. St. Clair-William- 


son, architect. 
Edinburgh.—Government Offices, Calton Hil. Н.М. 


Office of Works. 

Forfar.—Cinematograph Theatre (£2,000). Messrs. 
Gavin & Soutar, architects. 

Glasgow.—Municipal Buildings: extension. 

Leith.—U.F. Church Hall. Mr. G. Craig, architect. 

Methil.—Gothenburg, Denbeath. Mr. J. Farmer, con- 


tractor. 
Motherwell.—Dalziel О.Е. Church (£5,000). 


IRELAND. 


Baliymena.—Infirmary. 
Cork.—Abattoir (£6,000). 
Cooperage and stores, Kemp Street. Messrs. R. 


Walker & Son, architects. 


Dr. Mackintosh (of 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 
Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 


Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 


The first date given is the date of application ; the second, 


at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 


No. 25,510. Nov. 16, 1911.—Improved scrapers for mortar 
Thomas Coates, engineer, and M. A. Coates, both 


The centre scrapers 1 are made of steel or iron plates, which 
when joined together by means of a pair of clips 2 form 
the shape roughly of the letter S. The clips 2 are placed 
around the upright shaft 3, and are made of a less depth 
than the scrapers 1, so that any material which may come 
between the clips and the upright shaft is allowed to escape 
and so prevents wearing of shaít. When the two semi- 
circular plates become worn at the bottom they may readily 


Both. —Labour Exchange, &c. Mr. W. B. Rolfe, archi- 


p don, - Council School. 
ard.—Isolation Hospital. : i ign- 
ИИ pi Mr. C. O. Baines (of Paign 
Ussex, 
Vorthing.—Davison School: additions and alterations. 

‚ Andrew's School: improvements (£1,500). 
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WELDON STONE. =a 
A WEATHER 8TONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. < SS a mas 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, = E in 
as testified by ita use for upwards of three centuries. کے‎ : 8 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS SS Four 
~ith GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. = = EF shades 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to = г” € ` 
Јони ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES. Corby. KETTERING = == of 


ека. BROWN 
THE IDEAL also in 


WOOD-PRESERVATIVE GREEN 


AND ANTISEPTIC 
AS SPECIFIED BY à 
ARCHITEOTS. RED. 
пр! les ad Pric es on Application 
Sole Man factur 
J. Е. C. LORD, "Weaste, MANCHESTER. 
A 
БЫ ENTUBNES 8 ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
_ I« etch w orth arde n City , He rts = 


and 


G.W. Rarway. (East End). 
бөл Down QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH STONE. 


YOOKNEY’S CORSHAM. HARTHAM PARK. OCOPENAORE 
BOX GROUND. OCORNGRIT. RIDGE PARK Е 


FALDO'S |... 
The YOCKNEY & HARTHAM PARK STONE CO. Ld. ASPHALTE L AT C H 


OORSHAM, WILTS. UARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURB. Price 10/6. 


LONDON DEPOT : WARWICK , ° 
Telephones—No. 19 сона pl Kensington, THOS. FALDO & Co., Ltd. 


Telegrams—* QUARRIES, СО AM." Efü»fáham House, Arundel St., 
tions 
Min ESTE un Ses: He cle STRAND. LONDON. W.O ÎTHE MOST SECURE SMALL KEY LATCH 


ELLIS, PARTRIDGE & GO. Ltd., Leicester 
SLATING AND TILING CONTRACTORS, CHUBB & SON’S LOCK & SAFECO. 
SLATE IMPORTERS, en Look and Safe Makers by Special шы” 


66 99 66 99 ment to Hie Majesty King George V. 
LONDON: Gospel Oak Slate Depot, Kentish Town. 


(Successons TO EDWARD SHENTON.) 


BE SURE YOU PURCHASE 


Genuine “Willesden” Green 
Canvas 


BEWARE OF FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL IMITATIONS. 


АА BARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 xoa VIOTORIA STREET, E.C. 


, 
i ыы. at = 
Vor sci = ake 3 "X < ~} ⁄ MALI 2 a me 5 = Pye қат i Tw 
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É c. f. WAS ЕЯ nA TUE d 2% aaa ЕТИУ T "M 
THE LARGEST CEMENT WORKS IN EUROPE. SS 
tractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession 


Con 
MARTIN M а 00., Ltd., brand of CEMENT ie extensively used іп the conetruction of the following Works: NILE R oe. “EXTENSIONS 
RSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS. HASTINGS NARBOUR. l LONDON, BRIGHTON fos 


000 tons 
SOUTH coas? RAILWAY DOOKS, LEITH DOOKS, and in all the principal Oolonial and import 'Markets. Estimates for large ог ота! 
ALL CEMENT by the Eun OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. j Ж 6 
manufactured by MARTIN EARLE А 00., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely fres rom Kentish Rag or any other deleterious aduiteratien. 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
JANUARY 2, 1913. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet House 


Temple Bar, London. 
No. 23789. April 26, 1912.—C. R. Oliver, 24 Glazbury 
Road, West Kensington, W. Apparatus for automatically 


operating gas or electric lamps. 
Dec. 5, 1911.—Date claimed under International 


Convention, Dec. 5, 1910. Georges Chaumeret, 15 Rue 
Civiale, Paris. Safety doors opening only from the interior. 

27336. Dec. 6, 1911.—Date claimed under International 
Convention, Jan. 2, 1911. Friedrich Raffensdorfer, Grun- 
berg, Silesia, Germany. Water discharge or steam trap for 


use with steam heating systems and the like. 
27364. Dec. 6, 1911.—C. L. Cuthbe, 37 Great Eastern 


Street, Е.С.  India-rubber and like flooring, stair treads 


and the like. 
27594. Dec. 8, 1911.—Heinrich Gassmann, 20 Via 


Assarotti, Genoa. Construction of foundation piles. 

28111. Dec. 14, 1911.—A. D. Blythe, “ Panmure,” 
Marle Hill, Cheltenham, and Herbert Stroud, Clarence 
Parade, Cheltenham. Fastening devices for windows and 


— 


be taken out and replated with a narrow stee] or iron strip 
and replaced in the machine. The scrapers are fixed to the 
framing 5 of the machine by means of stay rods 4, and to 
the top frame 7 by means of stay rods 6, each of which 
rods is adjustable, so that the positions of the scrapers 1 in 
relation to the rollers 10 can be adjusted at will, and the 


the like. 
836. Jan. 11, 1912.—G. R. Taylor, 56 Burlington Road, 
Blackpool, and Richard Whyte, Raeville Drive, Rutherglen, 


Pipe couplings. 

3706. Feb. 15, 1912.—Alfred Mason, 43/45 Great Tower 
Street, E.C. Water-closet seats. 

5611. March 6, 1912.— Fred. Mallott, Ivy Cottage, 


Ribbleton, Preston. Safety devices for the cages of lifts and 


hoists. 

7843 and 7844. April 1, 1912.—F. H. Holliday, “ Fair- 
lawn," Cecil Road, Cheam, Surrey, and A. K. Steven, 
4 Upper Thames Street, E.C. Domestic firegrates adapted to 


be used for either solid fuel or gas. 
7872. April 1, 1912.—S. G. Wright, Oak Park, Illinois, 
and S. K. Milligan, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Waterproof 


sheeting particularly applicable for roofing or the like pur- 


scrapers may also be raised or lowered. Two side scrapers 8 
are also provided ; these consist of flat iron or steel plates 
of rectangular shape attached to the framing 5 of the 
machine by means of angle brackets 9, slotted in order that 
the side scrapers 8 may be adjusted to fit the bottom and 
the inclined side of the pan, and adjusted also towards or 


from the rollers 10. This method of adjustment also enables poses. 
| April 2, 1912.—Walter Turk, Ludwigshafen, 


8001. 


Schulstr 63, on Rhine, Germany. Manufacture of rein- 
forced concrete and the like beams. 

8630. April 11, 1912.— Victor Trevett, 93 Bramfield 
Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. Device for silencing or 
preventing rattling of window sashes. 

9672. April 24, 1912.—Michael Glaser, 209 St. Mary’s 
Road, Sheffield. Building materials. 

12112. May 22, 19012. —Peter Barr and Robert Anderson, 
both of Walkinshaw Foundry, Johnstone, Renfrew. Con- 
tinuous feed for application to Armstrong dovetailing 


machines for wood and the like. | 
16601. July 16, 1912.—Carl Mortenson, 501 Fifth Street, 


Moline, Illinois, U.S.A. Elevator safety devices. 
17076. July 22, 1912.— The Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N.Y. Adjustable shelves and case therefor. 
19363. Aug. 23, 1912.—Albin Kuhn, 11 Zwingerstr, 
Heidelberg, Germany, architect. Method of and apparatus 
for producing building bricks with a dense mass of per- 


forations. 
19767. Aug. 29, 1912.—J. G. Glover, Kilbowir, Alderton 


Hill, Loughton, Essex. Means for extinguishing and pre- 


venting the spread of fire in buildings. 
20077. Sept. 3, 1912.—Alfred Riessberger, of Wiessen- 
bach an der Triesting, Austria. Door and like hinges. 
25143. Nov. 2, 1912. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Dec. 12, 1911. Camille Duquenne, 5 Ave 
Maurice, Villemomble, Seine, France. Means for raising 


liquids and for pumping fluids of any kind. 
17,780. July 31, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 


tional Convention Мау 8. 1912. С. A. Muller, Gelsterstr., 
Witzenhausen, a/Wirra, Germany. Safety locks. 


hs side scrapers to be reversed when becoming worn at one 
iei E. and so greatly increases the length of time during 
ibl they may be used without being replaced. It is 
аң о He BA A the adjustment described to ensure that 
ntities of material are bei ssed under each 
roller.—Oct. 16, 1912. GL LN 


Mr. Ewart С. CULPIN, Secretary of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, and Editor of the magazine 
issued in advocacy of the movement, has accepted an in- 
vitation from several organisations in America interested in 
social and civic improvement to undertake a lecture tour 
early in the new year. Mr. Culpin in the next two months 
will deliver à course of lectures at some of the principal 
cities in the United States, as well as at several of the 
Universities. There is a great movement for Town Planning 
in America, but it is desired that this should proceed on 
sociological lines, as in the English Garden City movement, 


rather than on the German principle. 


тезро А Benn, М.Р., stated in the House of 
reply to a question last week that as at present 
Б the work of refronting Buckingham Palace would 
the (Eun on August 1 next and would be completed about 
нн of October. 
erui D. W. Morris & Co., of Dublin, have been 
Univers; ав quantity surveyors in connection with the New 
ersity College Buildings, Dublin. 
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The Improved Sanitary Appliances Co., Ltd. 


LOSET 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE CANTILEVER MATES Ps 


AWARDED MEDAL by 


26/- 
In cast iron, coated 
Dr. Angus Smith's Solution. 


24... 


7 : FOR ILLUMINATING: 


, 
ONLY ONE JOINT. Country Houses 
ALSO ENAMELLED OR GALVANISED. "louse Boats Villages 
Can be set at any angle to suit position of Railway Stations 
the outside soil pipe. Stands clear of the floor. The soil is convey , &c., &c., «Кс. 


in & straight line direct from pan to soil pipe. &nd has only one joint ) | 
to pass instead of four as in most W.C.'8. Safe, Clean, Healthy, Simple, 
Economical and Efficient. 


PATENT IRON CANTILEVER SINK TRAPS. 
8 - each. <ii n NO COMPLICATED MACHINERY 
a -— ® WALL = In cast iron, coated wit ELECTRICIANS’ BILLS & ` 
Pun Dr. Angus Smith's Solution 1 FRAGILE MANTLES | 
I 


| ‘or full particulars апа Booklet write to 
| Acetylene Publicity, Ltd. 
! (Dept. A.) 


105-104 Cheapside, London, Е.С. 


төсей trap, and 0552900 е оғ 
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Ë 8} š Awarded Bronse It comprises Bracket, Trap, Inspection Arm 
zw |5 Medal by Royal and Head. These four are all in one casting 
= 0 Sanitary Inst. at which forms & Cantilever, the building of 
Brighton, 1910. ° this in the wall fixes all at once. 
Also Enamelled or Galvanised. 


Queen’s College, Paradise St., Birmingham. 
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LIMITED 
Manufactories: FAIRFIELD WORKS 
anufactorie$: & DUCAL WORKS. 


BURSLEM 
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MARYLEBONE GOODS STATION, 
GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY, W. 
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бі Hechiteck. 


| Monday, January 20. 
NTENT у, y | 
99 8, pice Royal Institute of British Architects : Paper entitled ‘ Canadian 
Ancient Monuments | 63 Architecture," by Мг. F. S. Baker, F.R.I.B.A.; and 
З : COMPE. у а 7 announcement of prizes and studentships, at 8 P.M. 
Pathhead, Co. Durham, Cottage (illustration) . | | А Liverpool Architectural Society : Paper entitled “ Fountains,” 
à i by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Е.Б.І.В.А., at 6 Р.М. 


Notes and Comments . . . "E. v E 
Contemporary Document referring to John Thorpe . i Aberdeen Architectural Aesociation : Pa i 2 ] 
; А | : Paper entitled ‘ Electric 
French Artista at the Dore Galleries . A є бб Lighting in Town and Country," by Mr. Albert Auer, at 
Competition Newe . š А 5 : i š; . . 66 7.30 рм. ` . 
Inetitute of Sanitary Engineers : Presidential Address by Mr. 


Illustrations :— T i m 
Santa Sophia, Constantinople 402002002... Н. Percy Boulnois, М.1.С.Е., at 8 Р.м. 
The Work of Mr. Blanc and Mr. Thornely . . . 66 ir a d 

An Architectural Quest (illustrated) . š : А . 67 Wednesday, January 22. 

The Architectural Association . . . . ; - 69 | Manchester Society of Architects: Paper entitled “Тһе Crafts- 

S. Paul's Cathedral . . © . . . . -. 7 man and the Architect," by Mr. Lisle March Phillipps, 

The London Society . I 5 . | қ қ . 74 at 6.30 P.M. 

Acetylene Lighting ` ТЕ . . EC. . 76 Carpenters’ Company: A Demonstration in Modelling, by 

Designs for School at Wels and Villa at Bad Hall (illuetra- Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A., at 7.45 P.M. 
tions) ЖЕ EE . . . . 78, 79 | Nottingham Architectural Society : Paper by Mr. A. W. S 

Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade Employers . . 78 Cross, M.A., F.R.LB.A., at 8 P.M. 

Sheffield Society of Architecte and Surveyors | . 81| Edinburgh Architectural Association: Paper entitled “The 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society . . . . 8l Gothic Spirit." bv Mr. Rameay Traquair, A.R.I.B.A., at 

Building Progress in the Provinces. | 5 ; . 81 8 P.M. 

British Patent Specifications š қ : : А . 85 Thursday, January 23. 

Correspondence " ; š Р š , š . 85 ; en 
Architectural Association Camera, Sketch and Debate Club: 
rur entitled “Тһе Spirit of the West," by Mr. L. H. 
VENT otch, at 8 P.M. 
FORTHCOMING E 8. Northern Architectural Аввосіайоп : Students’ meeting, at 
Friday, January 1T. 7.30 P.M. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects: Paper en- | Sheffield Society of Architects: Students’ Meeting, Paper en- 
titled “ Modern Progress in Painte and Painting," by Mr. titled “The Later Renaissance of Cambridge,” by Мг. C. E. 
А. S. Jennings, at 8 Р.М. Hill, at 7.30 р.м. | 

roofed in, two in the Eagle Tower and one each in the 


| ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

ALTHOUGH we are waiting for the passing of an Act | Chamberlain and N.E. Tower, new beams of Quebec oak 

which shall give greater power to the State to assume the | of the size of the original being inserted. 

control and ensure the preservation of ancient monu- At the Tower of London the repair and repointing of 

ments, it must not be forgotten that there are already | the Bell Tower is completed and relieving arches of 

in existence some Ancient Monuments Protection Acts | original thirteenth century windows have been exposed 

which, although purely permissive in character, do pro- | above the square-headed openings inserted about 1730. 

vide for the guardianship by the State of ancient monu- | The angular turret flanking the postern of the Byward 

ments when their owners so desire. Gate has been repaired and the modern brown brick para- 
Of the works being done at present under the powers | pet has been replaced with stone. In St. Peter’s Chapel 
thus afforded to the Commissioners of His Majesty’s | ventilators have been put in the windows and the rest of 

Works and Public Buildings a view is afforded in the | the monuments cleaned, whilst the old colours of the Buffs 
report of the Inspector of Ancient Monuments and His- | have been brought from St. John’s Chapel and hung on 
toric Buildings for the year ending March 31 last. the chance] walls. | 

The number of such monuments now under the care The modern masonry of the turrets of the Beauchamp 
of the Commissioners is 116, and during the twelve Tower has been renewed, the walling in Kentish rag and 
months covered by the report the number of monuments | the ashlar in Doulting stone. "Various preservatives have 
placed under the protection of the Ancient Monuments | been applied to the decayed stonework, but the Inspector 
Acts is ten. at the close of his report draws attention to the fact that 

А special staff under Mr. Frank Baines, M.V.O., has | one of the most serious obstacles to the protection of 
been appointed to deal exclusively with the work of super- | ancient monuments is the fact that, up to the present 
тізіле the repairs and protective measures taken for the | time, the prevention of decay in stonework is for the 
care of the monuments. most part in the experimental stage only; the many 

| The most important of these have been concerned | factors which have to be taken into account making it 
with Carnarvon Castle, where the preparations for the | unlikely that the discovery of a royal road to this most 

Investiture of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in July 1911 | desirable end will be made at an early date. At present 
made it necessary to undertake a greater amount of work | Mr. Peers' opinion is that limewash gives on the whole 
than could, under the present circumstances, be carried | the best results, but is nothing more than a temporary 
out an ordinary years. protection. 

_ The walls between the Eagle Tower and the Chamber- At Old Sarum the excavation of the inner earthwork 
lain Tower were underpinned to the rock and part оѓ | by the Society of Antiquaries is now finished and the 
the Eagle Tower was also underpinned, and it is worth | plan of the castle buildings recovered so far as it is 
noting that as early as the year 1300 the foundations | possible to do so. | 
of the Eagle Tower had to be repaired, having been We are glad to notice at several points in the report 
damaged by storm. The drawbridge pit in Queen | that lias lime mortar is used for pointing and grouting 
Eleanor's Gateway was cleared out to its full depth, ге- | rather than cement; thus, for example, at St. Marv's 
vealing some of the mechanism by which the drawbridge | Church, Dover Castle, the cement pointing of the walls 
was worked. The ivy covering the Watch Tower was | is not waterproof and its complete removal and replace- 
taken away and dangerous parapets taken down and | ment with lime pointing has been found necessary: so 
rebuilt stone for stone. also with the Abbot's Fish House at Meare, the walls 

The King's Gateway, the principal entrance to the | have been pointed and grouted with lias lime mortar, 
Castle, had its loose masonry repointed, and the figure of At Elgin Cathedral the joints of the stonework have 
Edward IT. over the gate, which was found to be badly | at some time been made up with black cement, and the 
cracked, was carefully secured with copper dowels. Тһе | stonework covered by this is always found to be seriously 
well turret and the well shaft were repaired, and for the | decayed and in а much worse state than where it has 
purpose of the Investiture four rooms in the towers were | been exposed to the weather. 
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Тне illustration shows an old cottage of interesting design at Pathhead, a pretty ated 
of Stella Hall, Blaydon-on-Tyne (a fine Jacobean house, with well wooded country surrounding 1t). 
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little village situated to the south-east 
The walls are 


built with local bricks, dark red in colour, and 2 inches thick, the roofs are covered with light coloured pantiles and the 


windows are of interesting proportion, the whole effect 
similar design, being typically " North Country." 


At Holyrood Palace the remains of the presbytery 
and transepts of the Chapel Royal have been completely 
excavated and left uncovered; during this work the 
foundations of a small early church came to light and 
a number of burials probably contemporary with it. This 
discovery is of considerable interest, as it tends to dis- 
prove the recorded story of the foundation of Holyrocd 
in 1124 on a site till then uninhabited. 

At many other buildings similar works of repair have 
been undertaken, and the whole tenor of the report 
seems to indicate that a very wise system is being adopted 
for the preservation of the ancient buildings under the 
care of the Commissioners, for, as Lord Beauchamp 
Says in his memorandum, *'the principles upon which 
the Commissioners are proceeding are to avoid, as far 
as possible, anything which can be considered in the 
nature of restoration, to do nothing which could impair 
the archeological interest of the monuments, and to con- 
fine themselves rigorously to such works fs may be 
necessary to ensure their stability, to accentuate their 
interest, and to perpetuate their existence in the form 
in which they have come down to из.’ 

The monuments which have been placed under the 
charge of the Commissioners of Works during the past 
year are the following :—Aberdeen, Old Mahar Cathe- 
dral, the ruined transepts; Chester Castle, the Gateway 
Tower, formerly called Julius Cesar’s Tower, and now 
erroneously called the Keep; Carlisle Castle, Richard 
III.'s Tower, the curtain walls, &c.; remains of Black- 
friars Church, St. Andrews, Fifeshire; Weobly Castle, 
Gower, Glamorganshire; St. Martin’s Church, Hadding- 
ton; Kirby Muxloe Castle, Leicestershire (illustrated and 
described in The Architect, October 6, 1911); Maclel- 
'an’s Castle, Kirkcudbright; the Old Bridge at Stirling; 
»nd in Orkney, ilie Bishop's Palace and the Earl's Palace 
at Kirkwall; and the old church at Westray. 


being very pleasing. Most of the cottages in the village are of 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue official intention that the new Government build- 
ings proposed to be erected on the site of the Calton 
Prison in Edinburgh at a cost of £250,000 or £300,000 
should be designed in the Office of Works has been the 
subject of some vigorous heckling of Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn in the House of Commons, which evidenced that 
publie opinion does not altogether approve of the design of 
important buildings being entrusted to officialdom, and 
we think rightly. There can be no question that the 
prospects of an official career do not attract the best of 
young architects, and that the circumstances of official 
employment do not tend to the highest development of 
the abilities of those who are drawn into its circle. Some 
brilliant students have entered for a time into public and 
municipal offices, but they don’t stay there when they 
become confident of their own ability, so it inevitably and 
universally follows that the best men are outside the 
official ranks. If the public desire is that the important 
buildings of the State shall be representative of the best 
architecture of the day they must be the production of 
architects in independent practice. The Government 18 
at present sheltering behind the name of Sir Robert 
Lorimer, to whom the officially prepared design for the 
Calton site is to be submitted in the hope that it may 
receive his blessing. It is clear that Sir Robert is placed 
in a very equivocal position, for Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s 
replies left no doubt that if Sir Robert consents .o adopt 
the official design and assist in its development '' 16 18 
intended to ask him to act in constant and unintermittent 
consultation," and the amount of the fee that Sir Robert 
Lorimer is to get “ has not yet been decided. '' 


People who have sufficient admiration for heraldry to 


think that it is a desirable ornamentation for their build- 
ings (or their notepaper) should at least take sufficient 


е Google 
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trouble to ensure that their ignorance of its fundamental | footing for the pier. This, in each case, had been under- 
principles does not lead them to perpetrate unpardonable | mined and pulled out, the pillar shored up with timber— 
solecisms. Heraldry is something more than a pretty | which was then burnt, causing the arcade to fall bodily 
arrangement of shields and things, and we are pleased | when the support was destroyed. One base shows signs 
to see a letter in the Glasgow Herald whose correspondent | of blasting, as though powder had. been used. Charcoal 
says, with a right appreciation: ‘‘ When passing along | or remains of the charred wood was found. There can 
Renfrew Street the other day I noticed two shields | be no doubt that at the time of the destruction of these 
in process of being carved on the new Art Insti- | four bays of the south arcade from the tower the whole 
tute. The shields are of the dog-eared variety beloved of | wall was standing up to clerestory height. 

‘heraldic stationers ' and their clients, and abhorred by Mr. Brook thought it the right thing to set up again 
heraldie artists and al] admirers of good armorial design. | in their exact places these pillars of the choir, so four of 
One of the shields is charged with the City Arms, but | them now stand on their rebuilt platforms, in almost 
the bell and the bird are not visible from the street, and | mint condition. An interesting fact 1s that they are not 
the salmon is rather far up the tree. The other shield | weathered in the least, showing that the time of their 
is charged with the crest of the city, and a crest ought | destruction must have been soon after the Dissolution, 
never to be charged on a shield. Before carving such | or, at any rate, immediately after the destruction of the 
designs a recognised heraldic artist ought to be consulted, | choir vaulting. "The result of this excavation is that as 
and there are now several such artists in Scotland. Оп | one stands in the choir and looks west, one gets a vista 
many other buildings in the city there are armorial bear- | of pillars, leading the eve westward and linking up the 
ings to which the owners of the buildings have no shadow | choir with the nave. This could not be done before, as 
of right.” All lovers of heraldry should follow the example | nothing stood above ground on the south side. This 
thus set and write to the local papers on occasion, thus | always confused visitors to the site, for they could hardly 


aiding in the education of their neighbours. understand the fact that this long open site had once been 
the glorious choir of St. Mary's Abbey. The tower piers 


have been repaired, and some stone steps placed which 
take the visitor down to the level of excavation. 


The appreciation by Italy of the excellent show made 
by the British section of the International Fine Arts Ex- 
hibition at Rome in 1911 1$ recorded in a pamphlet just 
issued by Sir Isidore Spielmann, the Commissioner- 
General for this country. From this we extract pregnant 
words on sculpture by Signor Ugo Ojetti, who says: “A 
real school of sculpture can only arise by uniting itself 
to and taking support from architecture, and learning 
from it the value of fullnesses and hollows, of light and 
shade. The original English sculptors of the Gothic 
period are a proof of what I say, as in the past century 
the proof was given by fhe decorative sculptures of Alfred 
Stevens at Dorchester House, and by his Wellington 
monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, which 
present a noble and delicate union of architecture and 
sculpture, so strikingly superior to the isolated statues 
imposed on his English contemporaries and many of 
their followers. '' 


A CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENT REFERRING 
TO JOHN THORPE. 


Ву E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 


THE identity of John Thorpe, the architect of the times of 
Elizabeth and James I., has always been a puzzle to those 
who have given themselves to the study of architecture in 
this country. Some light was thrown on his rather mysteri- 
ous career by the investigations of Mr. Papworth, who, as 
curator of the Soane Museum, where is preserved Thorpe's 
manuscript note-book, had exceptional opportunities for 
studying the subject. The notes which he left in this 
volume show with what painstaking care he tried to unravel 
the history of one who stands as a landmark in the annals 
of British architecture between the far-off days of William 
of Wykeham and those of Inigo Jones. The information 
afforded by Thorpe's note-book, however, is at best uncertain, 
so far as revealing the actual amount of his achievement, for, 
although we can with some certainty attribute, by its aid, 
Kirby Hall and Holland House, as well as certain other 
important mansions, to him, at the same time the volume 
contains drawings of houses with the design of which he 
cannot justly be credited, and which he had evidently noted 
down merely as hints for his own satisfaction and use. 

In my ‘‘ Lives of the British Architects ” (1909) I 
attempted to do something towards filing the lacuna 
which exist in Thorpe’s history ; but it was rather like trying 
to make bricks without straw. The fact is that there are 
few references to him in contemporary records, and only one 
in contemporary literature, notably in Peacham’s “ Gentle- 
man’s Exercise,’’ published in 1634. I did discover that 
Thorpe was of the “Parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,”’ 
and I believe I have identified him with that John Thorpe 
who married on September 15, 1592, Rebecca Greene (who 
apparently died in June 1604), and who took as his second 
wife Margaret Sherry, on September 16, 1605. In the St. 
Martin's Register the name of Thorpe occurs a number of 
times. None of them, however, has much bearing on the 
architect, unless the John Thorpe who is given as being 
buried on March 26, 1601, was his father. On the other 
hand, our John Thorpe is said to have had a son whose name 
was also John, and who may possibly have followed his 
father’s profession. What makes me think this is that I 
have in mv possession a document connected with John 
Thorpe, and dated 1621. Now. the latest record in the State 
papers to the elder Thorpe is in 1611, when he received the 
sum of £52 3s. for certain repairs to fencing in Richmond 
Old Park. We know that, on his own showing, he began 
Kirby Hall in 1570, and, therefore, assuming him to have 
been between twenty and thirty at that time, he would have 
been a very old man in 1621. I therefore suggest that the 
deed to which I refer is addressed to John Thorpe the younger, 
who in all probability succeeded his father in the Roval 


employment. 


Mr. Jacques Seligmann, the Franco-American art 
dealer, proposes founding in his New York galleries a 

museum of fakes," with the intent of educating his 
public in the cleverness of the spurious frauds by which 
they are beguiled. It is scarcely surprising that while 
the Press and public display considerable interest in the 
scheme, art dealers and the wealthy patrons of art declare 
that it is unnecessary. That large quantities of spurious 
pictures and antiques find their way to America is ad- 
mitted, but art dealers there declare that American con- 
noisseurs are 1n no need of such education. In any event, 
they declare, the wealthy American who has been 
swindled will not be ready to admit it, and keen as he 
may be in business he will not concede the need for 
education, as he would declare that his purchases were 


made through experts. 


In the January number of The Connoisseur there 
commences a series of articles on ‘‘ The City and County 
Borough of Cardiff," by Leonard Willoughby, in which 
the modern architecture and the artistic treasures of the 
city are described and illustrated. Тһе leading article 
is a highly interesting study by M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A.. 
of “Тһе * Welbeck Abbey ' or ‘ Harleian ' Miniature of 
Shakespeare." A review of Mr. Arthur Hayden's book 
2. and Farmhouse Furniture ’’ is fully illus- 
rated. 


Some extremely interesting results have attended the 
recent excavations at St. Mary’s Abbey, York, which have 
been carried out at the expense and under the direction 
d Mr. W. Harvey Brook, the curator of the medieval 
antiquities at the York Museum. The south arcade is 
built on a platform composed of stones from the Norman 
church, and at each pier it has an offset to make a wider 
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This i i 
е; UL document is on two folio sheets, and 
" Whereas there j ) 
bearer hereof, John Thorpe, Esq. ds ihe ше a 
the Honor of Olave, the Mannors of йош. АУ 
m. and East Deerham in the Countie of Norfolk and the 
Mannor of Walton cum Trymley and Heeham in the Counti 
of Suffolk for his highness’ necessary use and service We 
pray you to pay and deliver unto him by way of imprest the 
some of Fiftie pounds, taking his acquittance for receipt 
thereof. And in soe doing this shall bee your warrant from 
his highness Councell Chamber in Fleete Streete the last of 
Aprill 1621.—Your ever loving friends | 


S present occasi 


HENRY ADAM. 

Ja. FULLERTON. 

O. CROMWELL. 
. RIC. SMYTHE. 


| | Jo: TREVOR. 
To our ever-loving friend 


Sic Adam Newton Gent and Baronett 
his highness Treasurer or Receiver Generall.”’ 

In addition to the interest attaching to this document as 
showing that John Thorpe (whether father or son) was in 
the employ of the Crown so late as 1621, there are one or two 
points about it which deserve a word or two of elucidation. 
“ His highness " was, of course, Charles, Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles I. Sir Adam Newton, his Treasurer, 
had been tutor and secretary to his brother Prince Henry, 
and it was he who, according to Evelyn, designed Charlton 
House, in Kent, once a residence of that Prince. Sir James 
Fullerton had been one of those appointed gentlemen of the 
bedchamber to Prince Charles when a household was assigned 
him on his reaching his eleventh year. Sir Oliver Cromwell 


was Cupbearer and Master of the Games to Prince Charles, 


and was uncle and godfather of the Protector. 

The reference to the Prince’s '* Councel] Chamber in Fleete 
Streete ’’ does not necessarily indicate that it was identical 
with the famous No. 17 in that thoroughfare, although the 
latter was certainly used during the reign of James I. for 
that purpose. The office of the Duchy of Cornwall, other- 
wise Council Chamber of Prince Charles, was, as a matter 
of fact, situated at various times in different places, and 
once, at least, warrants were issued by it from premises 1n 
Salisbury Court. | | 

If. however, the office mentioned in the document in 
question was housed in 17 Fleet Street, this reference is, so 
far as I know, the latest we have connected with that historic 
site as used for this purpose, although the “ Prince’s Court 
of Wards,” not improbably the same building, is mentioned 
in a letter dated May 1, 1620. 

The document under consideration has, therefore, several 
points of interest, for it not only affords us a glimpse of the 
shadowy personality of J ohn Thorpe, but it connects him, 
in a way, with an historic landmark of London about whose 
annals very little that is exact seems to be known. 


FRENCH ARTISTS AT THE DORE GALLERIES. 
La Socrere GEORGES Perit of Paris provides an artistic treat 
at the Doré Galleries in the Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
Original Colour Etchings by French Artists, two dozen of 
whom are represented by six dozen exhibits. Тһе palm 
must be allotted to M. Henri Jourdain’s five works. It was 
with some difficulty that we passed on from the contemplation 
of “Tombée du jour," a harmony in browns, relieved by a 
grey sky and by the evening light bathing the cottage facade. 
Scarcely, if at all, inferior are “ Pont de pierre," “ Les 
rives de Yvette," and his other works; one—a snow plece— 
seems to transport the spectator to the very sport and to 
enwrap him in the atmosphere. М. Pierre Labrouche's 
“ Neige à Malines ” is good, but is not equal to its neighbour, 
just referred to. М. Houdard's sole morceau, showing fir 
trees in Arcachon, is also very fine; it is a restful shore 
piece with its dark patch of timber standing out against a 
grey-streaked sky, and the harmony is completed by the 
quiet blue waters lapping over the sands. M. le Gont- 
Gérard is entirely happy in two sketches, and a Versailles 
study by M. Franc-Lamy is most harmoniously coloured. 
M. Frantz Charlet is commendable in a group of card- 
playing urchins, reminiscent of Mulready. М. Ulmann, 
though not, as we think, equal to M. le Gout-Gérard, has, 
however, very good studies. 

We have noticed the best works of a good show; and 
though there are several that fail to attract our sympathies, 
yet the whole effect left upon our artistic sensibilities is one 
full of accord with the work of this group of French artists. 
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: COMPETITION NEWS. 
RADWELL.—The Bradwell Joint Isolati 1 

mittee have decided to extend the hospital 2. d 
architects are being invited to submit competitive schemes, 
At the last meeting of the committee applications were re- 
ceived from several architects that an additional 24 per cent. 
be paid for quantities, making 73 per cent. in all; but the 
committee reaffirmed their decision to pay 5 per cent. inclu- 
sive of quantities. A prize of £25 is to be offered for the 
seoond best plan submitted. 

BnisroL.—The Council of the Bristol Academy of Fine 
Arts invite artists to submit competitive sketch designs for 
о decorative figure compositions to fill four segmental 
unettes under the dome of the Academy. The base of each 
panel is 24 ft. in width, and the height in the centre 7 ft. 
Sketch designs in colour, showing the treatment of the four 
lunettes drawn to a scale of 3 in. to a foot, with the worked- 
out detail of one lunette to a scale of 14 in, to a foot, will 
be required. The building is of classical character. Sections 
showing the design of the interior can be seen by appoint- 
ment at the office of the architect, Mr. S. S. Reay, 
F.R.I.B.A., 47 Milsom Street, Bath. The designs will be 
adjudicated upon by the following gentlemen, whose deci- 
sion will be final, viz. : Messrs. Beresford Pite, Professor of 
Architecture; W. R. Lethaby, Professor of Design; and 
Gerald Moira, Professor of Painting, Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington. Designs, addressed to Mr. Beresford 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A., are to be delivered at the Royal College 
of Art, South Kensington, S.W., by February 26. Тһе 
artist whom the assessors consider to be best qualified to 
carry out the work will be required to enter into a contract 
with the Council of the Academy to complete the work 
within twelve months from his appointment to the satis- 
faction of the assessors, for the inclusive sum of £500. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The Education Committee pro- 
pose to carry out extensions to Rutherford Technical College, 
Bath Lane, and architects who desire their names to be con- 
sidered in connection with the work are invited to apply at 
once to the Secretary. From the applications received not 
more than four architects will be selected to submit prelimi- 
nary competitive plans. 

N талы Draco Corporation have decided to 
obtain competitive designs for baths for Benwell, Walker, and 
Heaton. There will be three separate and open competi- 
tions, with premiums of £50, £30, and £20 in each case. The 
assessor chosen is Mr. Herbert W. Wills, F.R.LB.A. The 
total cost of the baths is expected to be £28,000. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SANTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Ix connection with the article by Mr. Robert Williams, 
entitled ** An Architectural Quest," we this week present the 
first of a series of views of the interior of Santa Sophia, 
reproduced from original photographs of the Konigliches 
Preussisches Messbild-Anstalt, Berlin. 


THE WORK OF MR. HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, R.8.A., F.8. A.Scot., 
F.R.I.B.A., AND OF MR. ARNOLD THORNELY, F.R.I.B. A. 
WE this week give further illustrations of the work of these 


representative architects of Edinburgh and Liverpool respec- 
tively. 


Tue National Housing and Town Planning Council are 
arranging a conference to be held at Birmingham on Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28. Special attention will be devoted to the 
town-planning scheme carried through by the Corporation. 

Tur Roval Sanitary Institute have arranged their fifth 
course of lectures and demonstrations for sanitary officers 
to open on Monday, February 3. at 7 p.m. The second part 
of the course deals with meat and food inspection. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL QUEST. 
By Rosert Упиламв, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Continued from last week.) 

XI. 


Ir is possible that travel and the study of architecture in 
other lands is not, after all, conducive to good architecture 
at home. Our difficulty lies in the transposition of form 
and principle. The principle of the column, the arch, the 


But, for the purpose of a coherent idea of the history 
of architecture, there is nothing to compare with a personal 
examination of the buildings and cities of which the books, 
whose numbers are increasing, treat in more or less academic 
form. | 
It is not always that a student can follow the histories 
beginning, say, in Egypt, and following in regular sequence 
through Greece, Rome, Byzantium, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
and back again to Italy, France, Germany, and our own 
islands, and at some time or other the “Far East," for 


ATHENS.—View of building "decorated" with useless columus, 


lintel, and the dome are governed unalterably by the laws 
of gravitation. All beyond is a matter of form and orna- 
mentation. 

In all probability our work in these islands would have 
been nobler, certainly more characteristic and perhaps more 


| 


L.— — — 


ATHENS.—Enlarged detail of useless columns. 


artistic in the senses of fitness and pleasingness, if we had | 
eschewed all study of other than the work of our own crafts- ' 
men from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. Be that as 
it may, travel, so far as I am able to discover, besides 
broadening our views, confirms our love for our own native 
work and for the true principles underlying it. And travel 
was necessary to find out the truth of this. 


[May 1907. 


aberrant eccentricities, and the bulbous architecture of 
Russia. The opportunities for travel are promiscuous, and 
it is not easy to piece the whole together in complete har- 


Race, climate, and material play prominent and 
‘style?’ of a 


44 


mony. f 
often dominant parts in the evolution of the 


ATHENS.--View of the same building taken six years later (1912), 
The columns are removed, front being remodelled, and the oorner 


being finished with a dome. 
country, and for these reasons it is often difficult to find the 
place of an example in its category of styles. 

XII. 

Modern work is more influenced by material than any 
work of previous times. Steel, cement, and sand have made 
the forty-five storey buildings possible in America. But so 

B 
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. expected to set in elsewhere, for the 


JERUSALEM.—German Lutheran church, with the tower said to be | 


designed by the German Emperor. 
Коше io church built by the Knights of St. John, some of the 
walls of which are incorporated in the new building. 


forming a panelled facade; the posts and rails are “ stop- 
chamfered ” and the panels filled in with brick or concrete 
slabs made in situ. If a structure of this kind were painted 
a light brown and the panels white the imitation would 
pass for a mid-England timber-and-plaster house. Of 
course, concrete buildings are made also in “columnar 
styles. | 

Of a complete building in concrete, 1t can scarcely be 
said that it is built. Rather would its description be that 
it is moulded or cast. The walls, the floors, and the roof 
may be cast in one piece, without the real joints which give 
so much meaning to old and new work alike. Armoured 
concrete is with us, and these hints are thrown out by way 
of urging on the coming of a '' concrete " style proper. 


XIII. 


It is often observable that the newer and later buildings 

are not influenced by the proximity of a beautiful example 
rlier work. 

2 Now. in Athens, if anywhere, one would not look for the 
flagrant abuse of the use of that prime feature of architecture 
—the column. Here the column was perfected, and surely 

е i respected. 
is n I 1: ту first pilgrimage to Athens, and 
the delight of that visit has been hinted at. While there I 
was bound to look at the work of the modern Athenians— 
their street work. In the street called Stadion there is a 
long row of modern shops with some three storeys over—the 
facade of this building was “° ornamented " with columns 
and brackets, not like the Palmyrene columns which do 
carry their brackets, but this long row of useless columns 
with their slices of entablatures were themselves carried on 
brackets, and they were plastered columns, too, in a country 
whose mountains in the main are mountains of marble. 
The photographs which I took at the time show this inane 
perversion of the use of the column right before the Par- 
thenon better than I can inveigh against it. Why it was 
done passes the wit of man to understand. 


It stands on the site of the | 


‚ ing. 
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XIV. 


Perhaps the most notable of the new work that I 
during the Syrian journey was in Je 
and pilgrim halls built by the Ge 
In building they have made excellent use of the white 
and red limestone of the quarries of the district. The red 
stone, taking a good polish, alternates well with the white 
The style generally is Byzantine; the ornament is profuse 
and inventive, and exhibits, I think, the best traditions of 
the Byzantine times. But the work is not slavish. It seems 
to be the work of a modern artist who has assimilated the 
best of the old work and adapted it to modern requirements. 
The carving, so to speak, is alive, and most of it was done 
by Bethlehemite stone-cutters working from models, and 
under the supervision of German artists, 

The church and cloisters of Maria-Heimgang, R.C., 
built on the Hill of Zion, is an extensive piece of good 
work, well finished. The interior is to be lined with 
mosaics, a part of which is already done. The architect was 
Herr Renard, of Cologne, and he is to be congratulated. 

Another rather ambitious German building is the great 
Pilgrims’ Rest built on the Mount of Olives. It is a hostelry 
for pilgrims and visitors generally. Тһе dining halls, salons, 
and reading rooms are built on, it is no exaggeration to say, 
a magnificent scale. The church, forming a large part of 
one side of the inner quadrangle is large and somewhat 
ornately decorated. The great hall, it was interesting to 
note, was paved with pleasing light red-brown quarries with 
a pattern slightly raised, which makes them easy to walk 
upon. These tiles, I was told, were a present from the 
German Emperor, who has taken much interest in these 
buildings. 

But perhaps the most interesting German building is the 
Lutheran Church, a partial rebuilding on the site of an old 
crusader church near the Holy Sepulchre. The site was 
given, so I was informed, by the Sultan to the Emperor 
William on his visit to the Holy City some years ago. J 
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JERUSALE M.— St. George's Church (English Cath dral). 
Architect Mr. G. Jeffery. 
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was given to understand that the tower of this church 
was designed by the Emperor himself, who is something 
of an architect. Some critics affect a dislike to it, but it 
seems to me to be well adapted to its surroundings, and is 
not an unpleasing object in the general view. The photo- 
graphs of this, together with a minaret for comparison, and 
of the other buildings, will give some idea of the extensive 
work of the Germans in Jerusalem. 

There is much other interesting new work in Jerusalem, 
such as the recently built English Hospital and the addi- 
tions to Christ Church, of both of which Professor Beresford 
Pite is the architect. There is also a new Jewish Hospital 
in course of erection, and the English cathedral, St. 
George’s, with its cloisters and church buildings, its un- 
assuming square, white tower, and four pinnacles, give a 
pleasant English air to the suburb of Jerusalem in which it 
stands. It is built wholly of white stone; the style is 
English, and ornament has been sparely used. The archi- 
tect, Mr. Jeffery, of Cyprus, is to be congratulated on the 
completion of some ten years of good work on this range of 
ecclesiastical buildings and at, as I understand, the mini- 


mum of cost. 
Time forbids my telling of the numerous buildings by 


other nationalities. Greeks and Russians vie with one 
another in building extensive monasteries and rest houses 
for pilgrims. The many cottages built for Jews of all 
nationalities should have a chapter to themselves. I will 
only say that on visiting many of them and measuring 
them I was strongly reminded, especially in the poorer 
quarters, of my work т Whitechapel sixteen years ago. АП 
the buildings in Jerusalem herein described are outside of 
the city walls, with the exception of the German Lutheran 


Church. 
XV. 


Now a great leap must be made. 
Athens, which has been mentioned already, 
Europe, the Balkans, and Austria. 

In Constantinople there is a tendency for modern im- 
provement. The new Post-office buildings is a fine block, 
and that mark of civilisation, a tramway, on the conduit 
system, is being laid by an English company in Pera. 

The absorbing interest, however, in Constantinople was 
“ Ayiah ” Sophia, as the Turks call it—Holy Sophia. There 
is no need to describe this building; every student knows it 
by heart from books and photographs. 


After Syria came 
Turkey in 


JERUSALEM.—Tower of German R.C. Church, Maria-Heimgang, on 
the Hillof Zion. Architect, Herr Renard. 


Being in Constantinople at the time of the earthquake, 
and going up as soon as possible after the shock, I was glad 
to see that no harm had come to this beautiful building-- 
that is to say, beautiful internally, for it cannot be said 
that the building is externally beautiful. 


JERUSALEM.- The German Tower and a Minaret in the foreground 


At the present moment when, let us hope, the strife in 
the Balkans is ended and peace is once more supreme, the 
interest in Sta. Sophia is very great. The Turks reverence 
the building, and, I was credibly informed, just before the 
outbreak of the war in Tripoli, the Turkish Government had 
arranged with an Italian architect to carry out necessary 
works of reparation. Since my return, I learn that Sir T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., has been consulted, and he will, let us 
fervently hope, be commissioned to proceed forthwith with 
the ticklish work. 

There is one thing that one might suggest to the Turkish 
authorities. Could not the great discs containing the Sacred 
Name and the names of some of the Moslem prophets be 
removed? They do so mar the beauty of the work. The 
names could be placed on some of the architraves, or the 
sculptures behind the discs might be plastered over,* coloured 
to match the existing work, and the names written on the 
surface thus retained. This would be a fine concession to 
artists. 

(Further illustrations of modern work in Jerusalem will 
appear in subsequent issues.) 

(To be concluded.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
A COMBINED Ordinary General and Camera, Sketch and 
Debate Club meeting of the Association was held at Tufton 
Street on Monday, the 13th inst. Mr. Gerald C. Horsley 
president, was in the chair. i 

The Hon. Secretary announced that the next meeting of 
the Camera, Sketch and Debate Club will be held on 
January 23, to discuss a paper entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
West,” by Mr. L. М. Gotch. It was also announced that the 
Camera, Sketch and Debate Club will hold its annual dinner 
at the Café Monico on Thursday, January 30, at 7.30 for 
8 p.m. Tickets, price 5s. 6d. each, can be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary of the Club, Mr. Bart Tunnard, 156 Den- 
mark Hill, S. E., or from the office of the Association. The 
second spring visit will take place on Saturday, J anuary 25 
and will be to Bedford College, York Place, Baker Street, 
Architect, Mr. Basil Champneys. Members to meet at the 
building at 2.30 р.м. A members’ smoking evening will 
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be held to-day (Friday); there is to be an exhibition of 
drawings by the late Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to Miss Alma- 
Tadema for her kindness in allowing a party of members to 
visit the house of the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema on 
Saturday last, and for conducting members over the house. 

Professor W. R. Colton then read a paper entitled 


Ancient Influences and Modern Factors in Art. 


On a recent occasion after I had been giving a lecture ап 
architect friend brought me to book by saying that I talked 
all the time about architecture and not about Art. To-night 
I shall not sin in that direction. I shall be careful to refrain 
from talking about architecture, as you all know so much 
more about it than I do. I shall confine myself to Art in 
general. It is interesting to consider the reasons that have 
brought us to the present condition of Art. I am afraid it 
is a rather unsatisfactory position. 

The first factor, it seems to me, in modern Art to-day is 
anarchy. You have all seen this modern tendency not only 
in painting, but in music and sculpture, painting and archi- 
tecture. I have seen some architecture, more particularly 
abroad, which has lines wandering all over the place—they 
call it New Art, I believe. To my mind it is the antithesis 
of Art. We are living in an age when the wish of, at present, 
a strong minority is to break down the rules and conventions 
which all civilisations have thought it wise to establish for 
the good government of nations and individuals. In Art, on 
the contrary, the rules and regulations are more natural, 
as they have grown out of the Arts themselves, and, without 
parliaments, magistrates or policemen, have established an 
iron rule which I think none may break and still retain 
Art. You may perhaps if you throw them over obtain 
curiosities—jumbles of colour and form, stimulants to de- 
generate minds, poisonous tonics, perhaps, but not, I ven- 
ture to think, the science of Art. A celebrated expert in 
insanity tells me that he has two thousand pictures done by 
his lunatic patients that in all essentials are exactly like the 
mass of those so-called Post-Impressions. Some will at 
once say that perhaps this expert in lunacy is not an expert 
in pictures, and you will there hit upon the weak spot of all 
Art criticism. Does the critic understand his subject? Is 
he infallible? So we argue in a circle, as it were, and any 
daub may be good because those that condemn may be 


wrong. Therefore, analogy and the experience of 2,000 years 
are the only puny arguments that we can bring forward to 
throw any light upon the position or add weight to the 
balance for or against it in the student's mind. Profes- 
sional critics will nowadays, as you are no doubt aware, 
praise anything they fancy. They have been thrown off their 
balance so often by being wrong, according to the judgment 
of a few years, that they are now prepared to catch at any 
straw to regain their self-respect. They were wrong, they 
think, about Manet, Monet and Whistler, and about Wagner 
in music. But sufficient time has not passed to really decide 
matters. With Whistler, for instance. To my mind, his 
capital was three or four really good pictures, and the rest 
was water (which, I understand, is the business way of talk- 
ing of inflated capital) So I think we can put on one side 
entirely the professional critic, and try and draw our conclu- 
sions from the analogy of the past. 

The standard of Art has, in spite of its subordinate 
differences of manner, been practically steadfast for 2,000 
years ; in contrast to the standard of science, which is always 
altering. And I for one am not sufficiently enamoured of 
the meannesses and diseased forms of the present move- 
ment to think it worthy to dispossess the beauty of &ll ages 
and all times of the past. 

That we have grievances in Art matters against Govern- 
ments I fully admit ; and we are therefore all reformers, if 
not anarchists, as far as they are concerned, Modern Art is 
carefully not encouraged by modern Governments, especially 
that of England. We spend not one farthing on the en- 
couragement of modern Art. On the teaching, yes; but not 
on the encouragement of production. At present we collect 
only antiquities and curiosities in our museums and galleries. 
We are rapidly losing our sesthetic sense, and think to replace 
it profitably with musty archeological labelling and pedantic 
and dictatorial classification. As an example of this, in 
wandering round the British Museum I find that the Venus 
de Milo, the statue that stands upon perhaps the highest and 
noblest plane possible to sculpture, is classified as being of a 
second-rate period of sculpture. 

It has, I think, been truly said that a picture of the 
artistic value of the finest Titian would be refused by the 
authorities, unless it could be proved to be ancient and to 
fit well into a niche in our National Museum of Curiosities. 

The feebleness of our national intention in Art matters 1s 
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well exemplified by the desire to throw on one side the 
national competition, the one strenuous factor in modern 
national Art education, and substitute in its place anything 
that is emasculate enough to allow a slackening of the reins 
to a contented jog-trot, go-as-you-please pace. 

Perhaps a worse tendency is that shown in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. This museum is supposed to be entirely 
an educational one. It was founded in conjunction with and 
as a help to what is now the Royal College of Art. Nowa- 
days those in command have little interest in Art education 
from the esthetic side, and seem purely interested in its 
antiquarian value—more particularly from the Renaissance 
point of view. This seems to me a great loss, and I will 
explain why. 

All modern industrial design, and I may say all Art 
worthy of its name, is founded on the mass of examples of 
fine work that has preceded it. The textile designer wants 
to see all the fine woven examples of all countries; but he is 
not interested in an example because it is thirteenth century 
if it is а poor production generally. The sculptor wants to 
find the fine statues of the past, whether they are Renaissance 
or Greek, in marble or bronze, or even plaster. The great 
` collection of Classic plaster casts which was invaluable has 
been swept away or put into the cellars. The architect 
wants fine examples of almost everything. 

Within the last few weeks I sent an assistant to obtain 
a drawing of an Ionic cap. Не failed to find one in the 
museum. At present the tendency of this museum is to 
become purely a collection of Renaissance work. Its mass 
of old English water-colour treasures, I am told, lies in 
drawers, neglected, uncatalogued, unclassified and practi- 
cally inaccessible to the general public. 

The many industrial centres of England sre loud in their 
demands for loans of objects from the museum. Its circula- 
tion department is crying aloud for enlargement and greater 
freedom in distribution. Its photographic department for 
the sale of photographs of the treasures to art workers is 
beneath contempt. 

The present Government is so conservative that it will 
only buy the old in Art, as I have said; and I am greatly 
afraid that if it deserted this narrow path it might alto- 
gether lose its head and commence buying the curious in 
modern Art. 

The nation, through some of its officials and advisers, 
appears to give its support to those foolish productions which 
are called by the high-sounding name of Post-Impressions. 
From a strictly business point of view, I can only advise all 
young students to study these productions carefully. There 
are many advantages. They can be dashed off quite 
rapidly; in fact, it is essential that they should be dashed 
off without thought, or they will lose that innocence of ex- 
pression that is supposed to be their merit. They can be 
turned out rapidly ; therefore, if they are ever sold, as I 
am assured they are, by those interested, the profit is great. 
No weary years of preparation are necessary or desirable. 
To be an apostle of this Art you have only to throw overboard 
all facts and deny everything. If you are brought to book 
with the criticism that you are out of drawing, that a nose 
should be in the middle of the face and not on one cheek, 
you have only to reply that “ You see it thus,” and all the 
work and talent of past ages stands dumb before you. To 
put 16 more commonly, you have knocked the wind out of 
your critic's sails. You pose as the high apostle of a new 
vision, of something too remote to be understood by the ordi- 
nary observer or skilled critic. You go proudly on your 
way, and your opponent is left in the mud of ignorance. This 
position 1s so dreadful to be left in that even our solid 
Government officials are lending their names to exploit 
these amazing experiments in credulity. "They would appear 
to be trembling with fear lest they should be left behind to 
hlush for the Rembrandts, the Durers and Turners that are 
in their care. 

It is ва that these pictures arouse sensations that 
the Turners, Rembrandts, and Durers fail to do. This can 
be well understood, for it is a common quality of all gross 
crudeness to do so. The faculty of Art seems the capacity 
of choosing the beautiful or of representing the ugly in such 
à sumptuous manner, with such a rich quality of paint or 
subtle cunning of form, that the brutal or simply ugly 
becomes a thing of beauty. This quality superadded by the 
love of the artist to a naturally mean subject is legitimate 
Art, and is constantly seen in the Old Masters. There is 
little doubt that Turner could have made a gorgeous object 
of a manure heap if he had wished to paint it. But the 
hoggish desire to wallow in ugliness and render it more re- 
pulsive by the manner of its representation can, I think, 
never be considered Art. 
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One critic says that this movement is really a develop- 
ment of realism, and he seems to think that ugliness is the 
only reality, and that beauty does not exist except in the 
mind of the old-fashioned artist. In a recent trip to Paris 
I saw in one of the most famous productions of Matisse a 
lady's nose painted as an elongated triangle, and coloured & 
bright emerald green—and a perfectly flat tone at that, 
without any modelling. I am not saying that after some 
distressing accident such a nose might not be discovered, but 
I cannot see the merit in putting such a nose upon canvas 
unless it is self-sacrifice. 

But what appears so strange to me is to find the works of 
these men praised without moderation because of their expres- 
sive quality. It is like saying a man 3s a great orator 
because you can hear his words. This directly expressive 
power of painting is as common as the quality of audibility 
which spoken words possess. It is not only common, but it 
is innate and inevitable. There are no pictures that do not 
possess it. It is a mere function of all pictorial art. But 
what makes the difference between a masterpiece of art, like 
Leonardo’s Mona Lisa, Rembrandts Jewish Rabbi, 
Turner's Frosty Morning, or any drawing by Jean Francois 
Millet, and abortions like the pictures I have seen at the 
Grafton Galleries is simply that this common function of 
painting brings us into direct contact, in the one case, with 
a fuller and finer personality than our own, and, in the 
other case, with a poorer and less normal personality, Who 
would not gladly hear the tone of Plato's or Shakespeare's 
voice? Who can find the same pleasure in listening to the 
shrieks and mumbling of unfortunate beings whose minds 
have escaped from the control of reason? 

[Mr. Colton here showed a series of lantern slides of work 
from archaic times to the most modern development. In 
speaking of Michel Angelo, he pointed out that the sculptor 
had left a very great deal unfinished. This had been taken 
up by modern French sculptors as if it were a virtue in 
itself. Michel Angelo was the master of most modern French 
sculptors. Rodin was a supreme artist, but he was also a 
man of the world, and when the Press took him up he did 
things solely to attract notoriety.] 

Another modern and curious phase of the eccentric in Art 
is the craze of the moment for mutilation in sculpture. Not 
content with a beautiful figure conveying some idea, it has 
been discovered by a certain school that to lop off a leg or 
two legs, perhaps an arm, or two arms and a head, greatly 
enhances the value of an artistic production. At any rate, 
it leaves more to the imagination, like to the cannon smoke 
of a battle painter's picture. Some bolder genius of this 
type has gone a step further, and split off a fragment of a 
face for exhibition ; another has a head without a crown. 
This is not a joke; for these things were recently exhibited 
in London at a high-class exhibition. In one gallery alone 
I have noticed that a large proportion of the exhibited works 
were mutilated—of course, counting an ordinary bust or head 
as a complete work. One unfortunate female figure had the 
appearance of having been caught sitting on a railway line; 
she had suffered amputation of both legs at the most unfor- 
tunate section, so that two full moons were presented to one's 
gaze in hardly a poetic fashion. Is this really a serious 
effort after our finest in sculpture, or is it the hypocrisy of 
Art, a mere juggle to blind the eyes of the observer? 

[Mr. Colton then gave some photographs of English 
sculpture during the last fifty years.] 

Within the last few months it had been decided in Parlia- 
ment that no statue should be put into a park without the 
permission of Parliament, because a statue takes up air- 
space. Statues must therefore in future go into the streets 
even though the latter are not big enough to take ‘hein: 
There have been many curious suggestions as to suitable 
national memorials, which illustrate the craving for utility 
These include clock towers of similar design in every iun 
in the country, zoological gardens, that the Crystal Palace 
should be revived ; and one authority proposed a Royal 
Albert Memorial sewer. What is wanted to-day is a 
Pericles—some autocrat with a great mind. 

It is clearly an unhealthy state to produce Art, the 
destiny of which is the dustbin for want of appreciation. It 
is equally unhealthy to produce artists or teachers of artists 
whose eventual output of work will be put in the dustbin 
or, what is practically the same, find no purchaser. The 
teaching of the artist and the teaching of the appreciator 
must go hand in hand. And it is this latter duty which 
the nation and the Government of the day entirely neglect. 

There is nothing done in England to produce an artistic 
public. We have at the present time mo organisation to 
produce those qualities in the mind of the public that will 
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ғай them to purchase out of sheer love of the beautiful those 
fine designs that are produced by the craftsmen of to-day. 
When our Government starts to think, it will set to work to 
create a demand for the good work of the artist and de- 
signer. It will realise that the love of the beautiful is the 
panacea for half the vice that dominates mankind—that to 
attack grossness in its infancy by surrounding the budding 
mind with beautiful objects will be the means of creating à 
citizen that will in his time demand the beautifully designed 
article as a necessity of his existence. 1 beseech you to 
ponder upon these words, to prepare yourselves for the sacri- 
fices that will be demanded of you all if you really worship 
at the shrine of Art —to meet them willingly when they come, 
and accept them as part of our great inheritance of Art. You, 
and you alone, who sit here as students to-day will be the 
sculptors and painters and architects of to-morrow. Are 
you sure that you always remember this? Sacrifice your 
time and patience to the absolute attainment of technical 
skill, lest to-morrow you awake and find that Art has indeed 
definite form, as well as that spirit and soul you feel already 
well able to express. Those who fail will fail from want ot 
craftsmanship. That radiant vision you see so vividly your- 
selves may be but a shadow of nothingness to the observer, 
Only the language of nature which is known to all can be 
understood. Be careful that you speak well and clearly. 
Tf the true artist is known by his willingness for self-sacri- 
fice, then, also, is the test of the Art-love of a nation its 
willingness for some denial to make the streets and palaces 
of its cities beautiful. The eye is for ever hungering after 
beauty, and is wounded by the dull dreariness on every hand. 
In things of Art be ye ever of the vanguard calling proudly 
to all the cities of the kingdom to come and sce and rejoice ; 
for it is true indeed that “А thing of beauty is а joy for 
ever." 
Discussion, 

Mr. F. Hooper, in proposing a vote of thanks, said he 
ventured to think that the weather of the day they had just 
passed through was to some extent symbolical of the past 
century іп Ам. They began in a hopeless fog, and they 
ended by believing that some light existed ; he really hoped 
that to-morrow they would see sun. There were now signs 
that artists are more appreciated than they had been in the 
recent past. That very afternoon the Lord Mayor had pre- 
sided at a meeting of the London Society at the Mansion 
House, and statesmen had been speaking there as if they were 
determined to do something. The newspapers helped in the 
matter. Мапу mistakes had been made in former years. It 
was, for instance, pathetic to see a work of Art like Mr. 
Gilbert’s Piccadilly fountain in such а position. Someone 
once suggested that it should be put in the centre of the 
Round Pond. That would, of course, be wholly unsuitable. 
But it should be so placed that people could enjoy it with- 
out being run over. There were other beautiful works of Art 
unsuitably placed. It was one thing to do a good piece of 
work; 1t was quite another to put it in the right environ- 
ment. A recent piece of sculpture, A Game of Chess, bought 
for the nation, had been put somewhere without any histori- 
cal associations. It would be much more suitable in Hamp- 
ton Court, or even in Westminster, where it would serve as 
a useful lesson to those responsible for the Navy. 

Mr. H. W. Brittan argued that the work of the Futurists 
could not continue, because its followers denied that vitality 
which was essential to all long-lived Art. The outlook of 
sculptors seemed to him much darker than that of architects, 
because the latter were bound up with utility. The fountain 
in Piccadilly had the virtue of pulling the higgledy-pigzledy 
buildings together. 

Mr. W. G. Newton thought all the present movement in 
Art matters was a sign of considerable vitality. 

Mr. T. L. Dale considered there was a lot to be said in 
favour of Post-Impressionism. Modern Art was trying to 
express something which the ancients did not attempt to do. 
One of the curious things of the present day was the interest 
taken in the spiritual and psychical. 

Mr. G. Leonard Elkington remarked it would have been 
interesting if Professor Colton could have told them what 
the Greeks themselves thought of the Venus of Milo. There 
was ever a difficulty in appreciating works of to-day. Much 
of the excellent contemporary work was hidden and unap- 
preciated. Architects generally regarded everything from 
the point of view of fitness, and in that light he failed to 
see how the general representation of an angel with huge 
wings growing out from the shoulders could be a work of 
Art. 

Professor Colton having briefly replied to the discussion, 
the meeting terminated. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.” 


THERE have been three churches on this site. The two 
former suffered severely from fire and tempest. Of the first 
building we have but meagre accounts, and I will not detain 
you with any description of it; but the second, which was 
commenced in 1087 by Maurentius, is so intimately bound up 
with the beginning of the present cathedral that I feel that 
to leave it out is to sever the consecutive history of our 
subject. 

The Norman cathedral of the eleventh century succeeded 
the Saxon church, which was entirely destroyed by fire in 
1087, and was itself much added to and altered before 
succumbing to a similar fate nearly 600 years later. 

The original plan was a nave of twelve bays, tower and 
transept, and a quire of four bays, but in 1240 a new quire 
of eight bays was completed eastwards of the old, and the 
church of St. Faith was for this purpose demolished, and 
the dispossessed parishioners were provided for in the crypt 
of the new quire. Тһе rest of the church was reroofed 
between 1255 and 1260, the spire completed in 1315, and the 
chapter-house, which stood west of the south transept, begun 
in 1532. The precinct was bounded by a wall, completed in 
1285, the line of which was practically the same as that of 
Creed and Ave Maria Lanes on the west, Paternoster Row 
on the north, Old Changeon the east, and Carter Lane on the 
south. Within the precinct stood various residences, a bell 
tower to the east, and, near the north-east angle of the 
church stood Paul’s Cross, first mentioned in connection with 
sermons in 1250, and shortly afterwards as a place of pro- 
clamations and assembly of the citizens. The total length 
of the church when finished was nearly 700 feet, the height 
of the spire nearly 534 feet. This, which was the loftiest of 
medieval steeples, was more than once struck by lightning ; 
it was extensively repaired in 1462, and again burnt in 1561. 
The last-named mischance was for long attributed to light- 
ning. but. Heylin quotes the dying admission of a plumber 
who was at work on the spire and left coal and fuel alight 
when he went away to his dinner. On his return he found 
the interior woodwork ablaze, and so dangerous that to 
quench it was out of the question, and, therefore, in the 
words of the chronicle, “ to no purpose, as he conceived, to 
make any words of it." 

The roofs were also damaged at this time, and were re- 
paired, but the spire was never built again. 

Reliable drawings and elevations of this cathedral do not 
exist, but an architect —Mr. E. B. Ferrey—made about fifty 
years ago some very careful reconstructive drawings of the 
building. which are in the trophy room of the cathedral. 
They are largely founded on Hollar's drawings and informa- 
tion in Stowe's “ Chronicles.” 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the fabric 
was in a very bad state, and the condition of the precinct 
much cumbered with houses. In March 1620 King James I. 
inaugurated a movement towards repair by attending in 
state a sermon preached at Paul's Cross by Dr. King, the 
Bishop of London. 

A Commission was appointed, and a benevolence levied 
throughout the kingdom to collect funds for the work. It 
is interesting to note that the ''corroding quality of the 
coal smoke” was mentioned as a prominent cause of the 
decay, but it appears that progress was slow and material 
misappropriated, The water gate of York House is sup- 
posed to have been built of stone destined for the cathedral. 

In 1631, however, Laud, who was Bishop of London, got 
a fresh Commission appointed, which was more effective. 
Inigo Jones was given the charge of the work, and com- 
menced at the south-east corner, repairing and refacing inside 
and out, and added the Classie portico at the west end. We 
know from other work fortunately left how successful Jones 
was in his power of disguising, otherwise one would feel 
inclined to view with little favour his efforts at St. Paul's. 
Considerable sums were expended in these restorations, and 
over £101,000 in buying out the rights of various owners 
of houses, &c., that encroached on the site of the cathedral. 
In connection with this, I may here mention the extraordinary 
state in which secular matters were carried on in this 
church. There were bakers, smiths and carpenters with 
shops actually in the building. It was also the place of 
resort for lawyers, the recognised meeting-place for fashion- 
able folk, the hiring mart for flunkeys, and, lastly, on one 
door, known as Si quis, the needs of unemployed clergy were 
publicly affixed. In addition, horses, mules and other beasts 
were sometimes brought in, to say nothing of its being used 
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for the sale of fruit, vegetables, and, lastly, in 1630 the vault 
under the chapter-house was let to Mr. Sands, of the Green 
Dragon, as a wine cellar. 

It is incredible that such a state of things can have 
existed, and one would decline to believe it were it not for 
the large amount of contemporary evidence of these abuses, 
and the fact that not only the King, but also the City 
authorities, made decrees and ordinances against these cry- 
ing abuses, Ititsaid that the portico was intended to afford 
a promenade which would relieve the nave of the cathedral 
of some of the abuses it suffered. Among the many benefac- 
tors of the cathedral at this time was Sir Paul Pindar, who 
repaired the quire screen, refurnished and decorated the stalls, 
and gave arras for the sanctuary, as well as a sum of £4,000 
to rebuild Paul's Cross. I have brought you down by a very 
devious way to the date of the outbreak of the Civil War. 
This event was, of course, of dire consequence to the for- 
tune of St. Paul's. In the years 1638-39 the contributions 
to the repairs of the fabric averaged £2,000. In 1643 
they fell to £15. Not only were the revenues of the Dean 
and Chapter seized by Parliament, as well as a balance 
of contributive annuity of close on £40,000, but the avari- 
cious rebels pulled down the famous Cross, an act that has 
had consequences reaching to this day. The church was 
left to look after itself. The portico was let for shops, and 
the body of the church was converted into cavalry barracks. 
At length brighter days were in store. Charles II. was 
restored to the throne, and naturally the condition of the 
cathedral was a matter of deep concern to all except the 
most bigoted Puritans. It was practically a ruin. 

It might be interesting to give a slight sketch of the life 
of Wren. Sir Christopher Wren was born at East 
Knoyle, in Wilts, of a decidedly clerical stock. He showed 
such remarkable precocity in his early years that he was 
looked upon as a prodigy. He outlived this fatal gift and 
became a remarkable instance of enormous intellectual 
ability united with strong common sense. It is not sufti- 
ciently known that he was one of the pioneers in science, 
being one of the profoundest workers in astronomy, meteor- 
ology, and biology. It is by no means settled if he was 
or was not the inventor of the barometer; he undoubtedly 
was the first to introduce and experiment with the infusion 
of blood in living animals, and in astronomy he took the 
first place in the investigations of the Royal Society in 
these matters. It is a fortunate circumstance for architec- 
ture that his activities were captured for that art, for 
there was none so capable to carry out the vast schemes 
that were to follow as he was. 

As a proof that I am not overrating his performances, 
I may mention that he was made Gresham Lecturer when 
twenty-five, a fellow of All Souls when twenty-nine, and 
that he carried on a constant correspondence with Pascal 
on various subjects—to use a slang expression, flcoring him 
on some occasions. He was the big brother they trotted 
out when the Royal Society was in a tight corner. He was 
President for some years. Another fact which has not 
received much notice is that he was an M.P. for Plymouth 
and for Windsor for some time, and his son after him. 
I have related these facts of his life to show you that he 
was a man of affairs, and not only the architect of St. 
Pauls. One is apt to look upon him as the architect of 
that building and as nothing else, but it is not so. I have 
said that I consider that he was a man of strong common 
sense and determination of character. I gather this from 
the way he carried out the Warrant Design for the cathe- 
dral. Taking advantage of the permission to alter it in 
detail, he produced an entirely different design, and, as 

far as we know, without serious friction with those in 
power. | 
Immediately on the King’s return a quire was hastily 
fitted up, and on the issue of letters patent the rebuilding 
began on August 1, 1663. By August 1666 they had spent 
£3,600, and a Commission was appointed. Wren appears 
to have been one of these, for we find he drew up a report 
т May 1666. This contains much of interest, as it shows 
what he proposed at that time. He meant to patch up 
the building in the Classic style. The roof he recommends 
m stone or brick plastered or, as we should say, cemented. 
But the point that interests us most is Wren's proposal 
for the centre portions. Here he foreshadows his great 
design of a dome. He suggests cutting off the corners of 
the Piers of the cross, to reduce this middle part into a 
Spacious dome or rotunda, with a cupola or hemispherical 
roof. He proposes that a model be made to explain his 
design to lay minds and to serve as a record for posterity. 

But all this was laid aside by the terrible conflagration 
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that began on September 2 and raged for three days and 
destroyed quite half the wealthiest section of the Metro- 
polis. To compare its devastation with the present City 
one must suppose an area comprising Bayswater, Kensing- 
ton, Belgravia, Mayfair, Marylebone, Bloomsbury, “t. 
James's, Soho, Westminster, Finsbury, and the City. One 
can well see that a calamity of such gigantic proportions 
must have produced a sense of stupefaction which paralysed 
the energies of all sections of the community. It says a 
great deal for the determination and backbone of the citi- 
zens that they recovered their senses so quickly. А Сош- 
mission was soon appointed to inquire into the extent of 
the destruction caused by the Fire, and Wren was appointed 
to report on the laying out of the streets, «с. By it St. 
Paul's is to be reconstructed on the old site, but the old 
lines of traffic are readjusted. Unfortunately, such a 
drastic change could not be carried out. It meant sweep- 
ing away the property of hundreds of owners. This could 
not be done without compensation, and the Commissioners 
soon found that they had neither the power nor the money 
to deal with such a gigantic scheme. Wren’s plan shows 
St. Paul's with the churchyard very much as it is. St. 
Gregory is wiped out, and the approach is up Ludgate Hill 
along the axis of the church. Wren was now deputy sur- 
veyor-general and principal architect for rebuilding the 
City. His first work was fitting up a chapel for Divine 
service for temporary use. As he had all the plan sections 
and elevations of the old cathedral drawn to a large scale 
on vellum, he was in an excellent position to advise on 
what should be done. In January 1667 an order was 
issued by the King that a quire and auditory be at once 
set out and that the churchyard be walled in, leaving a 
40-foot passage on all sides, Wren’s name does not appear 
in either the list of the full Committee or the sub-com- 
mittee. However, the Committee went ahead with their 
restoration, with the rather unfortunate result that in a 
year’s time Dean Sancroft writes to Wren in these words: 
“What you whispered in my ear at your last coming here 
is come to pass. Our work at the west end of St. Paul's 
is fallen about our ears” (one of the pillars had fallen 
and another was dangerous). so he goes on to beg Wren to 
come to London and bring his drawings. He seems not to 
have obeved the invitation, for again Dean Sancroft writes 
urging his immediate attendance, in order that a design 
for a quire large as may be, and part of a greater anc 
more magnificent work to follow, might be prepared to 
present to the King. It is presumed that Wren attended 
and that some report was drawn and presented, for we find 
the King issuing a warrant for taking down the walls and 
clearing the ground to the foundations of the east end, 
the old quire and the tower to make room for a new quire 
as part of a possible new cathedral. It cannot have been 
Wren's intention at this time to build an entirely new 
quire. For in a report undated, but which was clearly pre- 
sented at this time, he says that by making a new quire 
and auditory he can with ease provide a present cathedral. 
There would be time to consider of a more durable fabric 
when times were better. This work was started and carried 
on for two years. They began casing the pillars of the 
aisles, but when they had completed two and were finishine 
the third they found that they were practically wasting 
time and money, and that the whole site should be cleared. 

We at last arrive at the point when it was definitely 
decided to build a new cathedral, and in 1673 a Commission 
was appointed for that purpose. The Commission states, 
owing to the Fire, it was necessary to raze all relics of the 
former church by erecting а new one: “We have caused 
several designs to be prepared by Dr. Wren, and one of 
which we approve, and have commanded a model of same to 
be made.” (This is now on first floor, next N.W. Tower.) 

Special instructions are given for collecting money, some 
of rather a strange character, viz.: '' By order of Council 
it is ordained that each Lord Bishop before his consecra- 
tion shall pay the sum of fifty pounds in lieu of making 
great entertainment and feast, and that the Archbishop 
should not consecrate any bishop before he has paid the 
said sum." By a second order the bishops are to pay £50 
in lieu of the gloves that they had to present to all who 
came to consecration dinners. 

Bishop Compton laid the foundation stone and lived to 
see the work completed whilst he occupied the sec. 

Let us go back to trace the genesis of the design in 
Wren's mind. I 

First we have his proposal] to cut off the corners of the 
piers supporting the tower of the old cathedral, and thus 
to produce a dome in the good Roman manner (1666). 
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Wren produced the design which is now generally known 
as his favourite. 

But opposition arose to the plan as being uncathedral- 
like; it had no distinct nave or quire. Wren had, there- 
fore, to attempt to make a compromise, 4.6., to attempt 
to Classicise a Gothic plan. All the detail inside and out 
was Classic. This extraordinary design was approved by 
the King as being artificial, proper, and useful (May 1675). 
This is the one known as the Warrant Design. 

Fortunately, leave was given Wren to make variations 
in the design. He did so to an extent that almost beggars 
belief. 

The point we have arrived at is the laying the founda- 
tion stone of the new cathedral. In the ‘‘ Parentalia’’ this 
is stated to have taken place on June 21, 1675, by Mr. 
Strong, the mason, at the south-east corner of the quire, 
the ground having been cleared during the preceding four- 
teen months. I confess that I am unable to reconcile the 
various accounts of the building of this church. н 

In the “ Parentalia ” the assertion is made that Wren be- 
gan to lay the foundations from the west end and proceeded 
successfully through the dome to the east end. Again, in 
1686, after James 11. came to the throne, a new Commission 
was appointed to demolish and take down what is yet 
remaining of the old fabric and carry on the new work. 
This, one would imagine, was the patched-up walls of the 
west end. 

Dugdale states that by the beginning of April 1685 the 
walls of the quire, with its aisles, were finished, also the 
north and south portico and piers of the cupola. There 
is also a contemporary drawing showing this stage of the 
building (dated 1695). 

I have a feeble suggestion to make to try and reconcile 
these apparently contradictory statements, and this is that 
as the new St. Paul's was some 140 feet shorter than the 
old building towards the west, that Wren left the Inigo 
Jones part, which he had converted into a temporary 
chapel, and that the ordinance of James II. as to pulling 
down the remaining walls of the former fabric refers to 
this. 

The patching of the church undoubtedly went on at the 
west end, and from the accounts it is pretty clear that the 
main destruction by fire was the east end. Wren proposes 
at the start to make à new quire and auditory at the east 
end, leaving one to suppose that the west end was in a con- 
dition to patch up and restore. It was more or less of a 
Classic type, and would therefore not look so dissimilar to 
his new work as the Gothic in the east end. I fear this 
is mere presumption on my part, and I have nothing better 
to put before you in support of my theory than the preced- 
ing remarks, ; 

Wren was а thorough man brought face to face with 
the problem of constructing a huge building on the site of 
an old edifice. He took the right line of mistrusting the 
constructive ability of his predecessors. He deliberately 
placed his new foundations so that they as far as possible 
avoided the foundations of the old. 

He feared the old and new would not amalgamate, but 
crack. His wish was to build for eternity, and he took great 
pains to make his work immortal. And, were it not for 
the destructive ingenuity of modern engineers, there is no 
doubt that he would have had but little cause for alarm for 
his achievement. He considered that the foundations that 
supported the huge mass of the old cathedral would do 
for his less massive structure, but here he was to a certain 
extent wrong, for cracks and fissures appeared before the 
work was finished. Indeed, we can see clearly that they 
arose in the progress of the work. 

Wren considered the layer of pot earth about 5 feet 
thick, resting on a stratum of sand and gravel, sufficient, 
though he knew that the latter was not to be depended on, 
and that if he discarded the pot earth he would have to go 
down to the clay 40 feet below. His theory was precisely 
similar to that commonly acted on in the United States. 
When I was in Chicago a few years back this raft theory 
had been in practice some time. That city is built on an 
area of alluvial deposit, with no sound foundation to be 
obtained without sinking to a depth of 80 feet, so the 
ingenious American had got over this difficulty by con- 
structing steel rafts, in which he placed a slab of concrete. 
On this he built skyscrapers up to twenty storeys, but that 
was not high enough, so that when I was there I saw the 

initiation of a new system —1.е., pits of about 9 feet or 
12 feet square were sunk down the 80 feet to the solid rock ; 
these were filled up with concrete, so that practically you 
may say the foundations were supported by pillars of con- 


crete 80 feet high and about 3 yards square in section. 
Now this is exactly what Wren did at the east end where 
the pot earth gave out. He dug down to the London clay 
and built up a pier of masonry 10 feet square. It is note- 
worthy that this corner of the crypt is higher than the rest 
of the floor. А 

Nothing of special importance took place between 1678 
and 1687. The quire was opened in 1697 for Divine service. 
In 1710 the highest stone of the lantern was laid by Wren’s 
Son. 

We can now trace the history of how this magnificent 
pile was designed and executed. The salient feature was 
the dome. Wren secured both Sancroft and Evelyn as 
supporters for his pet scheme. АП through the tedious and 
exasperating controversies about the restoration, re-edifica- 
tion and rebuilding of the cathedral Wren clung to the 
main point—a dome in the centre. He gave way about the 
quire, he gave way about the nave, he gave way about the 
sidechapels, but he never budged from his original pro- 
posal that there should be a dome. 

I do not hke to diminish the halo that surrounds his 
name, but I am firmly convinced that he never meant to 
build the church on the lines of the accepted design, and 
that he put that forward to meet the objections of his 
opponents and secure certain features that he meant to 
have. 

Miserable and trumpery squabbles on money matters dis- 
figured the concluding years of the completion of the build- 
ing. Evelyn was dead, Sancroft translated to Canterbury, 
and mean jealousies seemed to have inspired the members 
of the Commission. "They even carried their petty spite so 
far as to get an Act of Parliament to curtail his salary, so 
as to hurry on the completion of the building. As this 
amounted to £200 a year. it is ridiculous to suppose that 
it influenced. him in the slightest degree. 

Among the points at 1ssue between Wren and the Com- 
missioners, and wherein the majority won, was the enclosing 
wall or railing. Wren had designed an arcading at a 
reasonable distance, terminating at the top of Ludgate Hill 
wi'th a baptistery. This plan fell through, in common with 
the great scheme of replanning the City, and Wren was 
compelled to narrow and confine his churchyard. Не 
designed a railing of wrought iron of reasonable height 
which was objected to, and against his wish a formidable 
and massive screen of cast iron was erected all round the 
church, much to its detriment. 

Then, again, in matters of decoration Wren was shouted 
down, and instead of the use of mosaic for the adornment 
of the dome, Thornhill’s gloomy and unsuitable paintings 
were insisted on. 

Finally came a long wrangle over the balustrade above 
the cornice, which terminated in 1717, only six years before 
Wren’s death. He was bitterly opposed to it, and lavished 
argument and sarcasm on its supporters in vain. | 

So entirely had Wren’s day gone by, and so completely 
successful were his enemies, that it is really somewhat 
remarkable that he was allowed to see the work practically 
completed. It must have been with mingled feelings that 
he gave his annual visit to his masterpiece during the 
declining years of his life, but it could not have been 
without some consciousness of his pre-eminence and some 
hope of history’s verdict in his favour. 


THE LONDON SOCIETY. 
A MEETING of the above Society was held at the Mansion 
House on Monday afternoon last. 

The proceedings were opened by ап introductory 
speech. by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, who said 
that he could only hope that the meeting that day 
would make the objects of the London Society more 
widely known to the public, with the result that its member- 
ship would increase, as also its powers of usefulness. The 
objects of the Society were to beautify and improve London. 
This can only be done successfully by an independent and 
powerful society such as theirs, which would be able to 
arouse public interest in seeing that all that contributed to the 


charm of London was preserved, and in endeavouring to see. 


that public and private ''improvements"' were really im- 
provements in the true sense of the word, and form part of a 
general scheme for London as a whole to be carried out when 
opportunity occurs. Such work could only be accomplished 
by a central body such as the London Society, which would 
be able to arouse public opinion and work in sympathetic 
co-operation with the local authorities. He understood that 
all the work contemplated by the Society could be carried 
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through without any additional burden being placed upon 
the rates, It was easy for anyone acquainted with London 
to realise the enormous sums of money spent on improve- 
ments in recent years for which no adequate return has been 
obtained, because there was no general and well-considered 
scheme for the whole. Therefore, he believed that theirs 
was no visionary scheme. As one who was born and had 
lived all his life in London, he thoroughly appreciated the 
importance of this Society, and he commended it to the public, 
and more especially to those who were privileged to be 
citizens of the Metropolis. 
The Right Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston (Vice-Presi- 
dent) then proposed the following resolution: ‘‘ That this 
meeting recognises the importance of the work which the 
London Society proposes to undertake in furthering the im- 
provement and beautification of London, and in arousing 
the jnterest of Londoners in their great city, and expresses 
the hope that public authorities will co-operate with the 
Society and help to make London a worthy capital of the 
Empire." He said their object was, іп a sentence, to make 
London beautiful where it was not so already, and to keep 
it beautiful where it already was. They always recognised 
that this London was the greatest, the most populous, and 
the most amazing city in the world. He did not suppose 
there was, or had ever been, any great city that grew up with 
less forethought, or that rested less definitely upon a plan. 
The capital was rather like the British Empire, of which it 
was the head. Both had grown up almost unawares, their 
growth being due partly to the advantages of geographical 
situation, to the blessings of Providence, to accident, and 
partly to what they liked to think was the genius of their 
own people. And both Empire and capital had now reached 
a point at which they had to take counsel, to take stock of 
their position, and see what they were to do for the future, 
because in both cases one of two things must result—either 
the Empire and the capital would break down from their 
plethoric condition, from the operation of the numerous 
centrifugal tendencies that were always at work, or, on the 
other hand, by counsel, by consideration, by forethought, it 
might be possible for both Empire and capital city to be 
created a new unity, to obtain a more commanding influence, 
to secure to both a future not less wonderful than their past. 
Perhaps some might think London was beautiful already, and 
that they could afford to let well alone. Yes, London was 
beautiful, but it was beautiful by fits and starts; in nooks 
and corners, in parts and sections, Nobody contemplating 
this huge area could say that it was beautiful as a whole. 
There were deformities on the figure of London; there were 
plague spots on the skin which all should like to see removed, 
and the London Society was to be the physician who was to 
sive the prescription. The Society, therefore, consisted of 
men and women the first condition of whose union was that 
they loved London, and the objeet of their union was to 
assist by forethought and taste to carry out the objects he 
had described. It was obvious that a very wide field of work 
lay before the Society. It was necessary that there should be 
“one co-ordination of existing societies. Perhaps there 
might be created а single town-planning authority to act 
lor the whole. There might be required some redistribution 
of funds, some readjustment of local taxation. The com- 
mittees of the Society would no doubt direct their attention 
to laying out of streets, to the erection of buildings, to the 
construction of bridges, to the alignment of roads, and 
perhaps, also, to the proper placing of statues in London, 
so melancholy, so pitiful, so unutterably forlorn. Then there 
was the traffic problem which would confront them, and 
which was a matter of the most urgent importance, and it 
might well be that before anything substantial could be done 
w plane of Parliament and legislation might be re- 
uired. 
Might he say one word of caution to the members and 
framers of the Society? He thought that the plans of the 
Society should not be at all lacking in imagination or ideal- 
ism, and if they erred at all let them err on the side of 
ambition. And yet, at the same time, let them bear this 
In mind : if the proposals that were framed were to be 
effective they must be business propositions. They must be 
Correlated with the facts, and, perhaps, still more, with the 
figures of the case. The work was likely to be spread over 
centuries. He thought they must be careful to avoid impos- 
sible finance. There was a talk about framing some great 
plan for the future of town planning in this great City. It 
curred to him to be not so much a question of one plan 
a5 Of a multiplicity of plans. Th second point on which he 
would like to utter a word of caution was this: he thought 
they must be careful to avoid imaginary, impracticable, and 


impossible finance. It was very easy when they were talk- 
ing about a great city to speak in millions, but it was not 
good business to do so. He hoped that that consideration 
would be borne in mind, and that those who framed the 
plans of that Society would remember to draw up a profit 
and loss side of the account. When the Lord Mayor said 
there would be no burden on the rates, he must have been 
alluding to the possibility that some of the alterations would 
be immensely remunerative in themselves, Personally, he 
had no doubt that much of the expenditure would be a most 
splendid investment. The beautification of London would 
in many cases treble and quadruple the property dealt with. 
His own impression was that a good deal of the improvement 
would be paid for by the increased land values, which it 
would itself create. 207% 

He would like to say а word to the sceptic. There are 
some who would say: ‘‘Is this possible? Are you not living 
in a land of dreams? Does any man really know London 
or anything but a small corner of London? Or does he eare 
about London? Does it mean anything to him? Where 
are you to find the labour, the forethought to carry out your 
ideas?” It was a commonplace to say that there was no such 
thing as civic spirit in this Metropolis, that a man or woman 
cared nothing for the street in which he or she was born. 
There were thousands, he dared say, scores of thousands. 
in that great city who cared so little about it that they wonld 
not put themselves to the trouble of going to the polling- 
booth to give a vote. In a sense, all that was true. London 
never had been to the Englishman exactly what Paris was 
to the Frenchman, or what Berlin was becoming in an in- 
creasing degree to the German. If they met a Frenchman 
abroad they would find that in his mind “ La Belle France ”’ 
meant as a rule Paris, that wherever he built a town he 
attempted to reproduce the boulevards, the cafés, and all the 
gay and sparkling brilliance of that delightful city. But the 
Englishman does nothing of the sort. The Englishman 
thinks of beautiful country villages, exquisite Scenery, and 
the leafy lanes. The last thing he attempted to do any- 
where was to reproduce London. His one idea was to get 
away from it. The first thing an Englishman did when he 
got to an outlying part was to make a racecourse. The 
second thing was to make a golfcourse, and the third thing 
was to sever all connection with London by putting away 
his silk hat and frock coat and to appear on all occasions 
in a straw hat, Therefore, he agreed that London did not 
make the same appeal to the average Englishman as Paris 
did tothe Frenchman. 

It might be asked: Had they much encouragement for 
their ideas in the history of the past? Within his own 
recollection the City of London was willing to part with 
Temple Bar. He remembered that in more recent fimes 
Crosby Hall, the place where Richard of Gloucester lived 
where Shakespeare stood, where More wrote, was taken down 
stone by stone. And if they looked in another part of 
London it seemed almost incredible that in a great cultured 
civilised city such horrible phantasmagoria like Queen Anne 
Mansions should ever have been allowed to rear its head in 
theair. But things were changing very rapidly. "There was 
a growing interest in the fortunes of London; there was a 
growing taste, and public opinion was becoming a strong force 
on their side. There were many people in London to whom 
he thought this old city was a soul and a spirit and had even 
a voice of its own. He did not think that London spoke to 
all with the same voice. Probably it did not. It was a city 
of many voices, but there were few who were not moved by 
the thought or the mention of London. At any rate, to him 
London spoke in a very clear and definite voice indeed. The 
London which he cared for was the London of the past, and 
the reason why he was so interested in that Society was not 
simply because it was going to prevent mistakes in the 
future, but because it was going to arrest the mistakes that 
had been made in the past and to keep for them that priceless 
possession which London had in the monuments and antiqui- 
ties of the City. He took no interest in pre-historic London. 
For him the historic interest of London began with the Nor- 
mans. When he went down Whitehall he always imagined 
the courtly figure of Charles I. walking to his fate between 
two lines of soldiers, with the bishop on the one side and the 
colonel on the other; and there always stepped out of one 
of the windows of the Banqueting Hall—he would not say 
which window. as there was a dispute about it—the stately 
figure of the King moving on to the platform, wearing a scar- 
let waistcoat and the ribbon of the Garter, and, lastly, the 
executioner showing that comely head to the crowd. As he 
went on he took no notice of the beautiful buildings which 
were being erected by a generous Government on either side 
so as to perform their at some times unnecessary labours, 
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but he thought rather of Holbein’s Gateway, taken down, 
at a time when the London Society did not exist, for the 
making of Parliament Street. In Palace Yard he cared 
nothing for the pigeons and the taxi-cabs, but he thought 
rather of the tournaments that took place there and its 
memories of Guy Fawkes and Sir Walter Raleigh. Besides 
that London of the past there were other Londons. There 
was the London of business and finance, the London 
of industry and manufacture, the London of ship- 
ping and the docks, the London of society and amusement, 
the London of art. There was, too, the London of govern- 
ment, which kept its finger on the pulse of all that was 
passing in the world, and there was also the London of the 
subinerged millions—of which he knew so little, of which he 
wished he knew more—that mysterious, unknown, inscrutable 
London which always baffled and bewildered. АП these 
Londons awakened an echo which, he thought, the Society 
should be able to answer. 

Each one of us was justified in having his own particular 
fancy and dreaming dreams. His dream looked to the south 
of the river. On the north side he would keep the build- 
ings and streets and squares as they were now, but on the 
south side he would make a clean sweep and would have a 
large conception. He could find no particular beauty in the 
existing warehouses and grimy wharves. The nud flats left 
him unmoved. He would like to see a new city grow up on 
the south side of the Thames, in which great streets would 
be opened up and gloomy tenements swept away, in which 
light and air and beauty should be let into these dark places. 
And if these places might thus become again beautiful and 
accessible they might also revive the life of the Thames. The 
London of our forefathers was a city of a single street—a 
water-street, the Thames; and as he moved along the Em- 
bankment the picture always came to him of the stately 
palaces of the nobles, stretching from St. Paul's almost to 
Westminster. On the river he saw the livery barges of the 
City, the barges of the nobility and the well-to-do, the boats 
of the middle-classes, with the women singing in them to the 
sound of guitars. It might be impossible to bring that back ; 
but though the penny steamboat was neither beautiful, 
musical, nor, perhaps, profitable, at any rate, he thought 
something might be done to revive the vanished  river- 
glories of the past. If a new London were created on the 
south side of the river something. he thought, might be done 
to bring back the vanished river glories of the past, London, 
indeed, was a city which was capable of making an appeal 
to all, not only to its own citizens, who were already waken- 
ing up to its beauties, its delights, and its possibilities, not 
only to every British citizen who found in it a microcosm of 
the kingdom expressing its greatness and embodying and 
symbolising its life, but also to every citizen of the British 
Empire who came here from time to time as to their parent 
altar. Indeed, it was making an even wider appeal, for was 
it not the case that London was becoming the cosmopolis ot 
the whole civilised world, as Rome was for the first three 
centuries of the Christian Era, as Byzantium was at a later 
period? They ought, then, to take an interest in this 
Society, to regard London as a great trust which they should 
safeguard and save from sacrilege and spoliation in the 
future. The London Society should see that its develop- 
ment proceeded upon gracious and orderly and artistic lines. 
Wordsworth said of a single view of London from a single 
place on a particular hour: 

“ Earth has not anything to show more fair.” 
It was the object of the London Society to make that descrip- 
tion as far as possible applicable to the whole city. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Plymouth (President) seconded 
the resolution. He said that the English nation had been 
called the worst organisers in the world, or at any rate in 
Europe. He was afraid that the present condition of 
London would not in any way disprove the charge. The 
centre of a vast Empire and a great Metropolis, it has grown 
somehow of itself, and, like a large body, had attracted the 
smaller bodies round about it. The aggregate of the whole 
mass was without scheme and without plan. The Govern- 
ment, public bodies, and private individuals had all gone 
their own way in the reconstruction of London, and seemed 
to have consulted no one else. It might be asked whether 
their Society was not attempting too much in trying to put 
an end to the existing state of things. The answer depended 
upon the support they would receive. It could not do much 
unless it had the cordial help of the public authorities and 
of private owners. A society of private individuals might 
do a great deal in placing before the inhabitants of a great 
city such as London the importance of preserving the ancient 
monuments, and of rebuilding, where rebuilding had to be 


done, with the intention of beautifying the heritage which 
was their own. It was to co-operation and sympathy that 
they looked. He might remind the audience that the London 
Society was absolutely non-political in the sense in which 
that word was generally used, That did not mean they did 
not consider it to be the duty of the Governments of the day 
to concern itself with the sesthetic development of London. 
But it meant that their movement had no concern with party 
politics of the moment, and that these would not be allowed 
to encroach upon the work before them. He therefore ap- 
pealed for the general support and sympathy of all classes 
in this city and of the public authorities. 

Sir Aston Webb, R. A. (Chairman of Council), in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, said it was no 
small thing to have the chief magistrate in the chair, as it 
showed that Londoners were waking to a greater interest in 
London than they had shown in the past. One of the great 
aims of their Society was to interest Londoners in London. 
Already some people had been able to misunderstand them. 
Many people seemed to think that London was so dirty, dark 
and dreary that it was hopeless to try and make it beautiful; 
and that if they could keep the sewers right and succeed in 
escaping the taxis while crossing the streets that was all 
that could be expected. But the London Society could keep 
before the people the possibilities which they believed were 
dormant in London at the present time. It was said that 
the Society was formed of dreamers. As much good had 
been wrought by dreams and thought as by action: somebody 
had to dream, and with sufficient enthusiasm they would 
see their dreams come true. One of these dreams was the 
embanking of the southern side of the Thames. If that 
embankment were to extend from Westminster Bridge to 
Southwark Cathedral the Thames would be the noblest river 
running through the centre of any capital city. Then they 
would like to see а great thoroughfare from the southern 
end of Westminster Bridge joining the southern end of 
London Bridge, and they believed that that dream would 
prove a remunerative business transaction. They would also 
like to see the two iron bridges at Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street replaced by stone ones, and the great railway ter- 
mini brought together with underground lines going out 
of London, thus permitting the transformation of the exist- 
ing tracks into great boulevards. Another need was that 
there should be some authority with power to lay down defi- 
nitely the main roads running out of London into the various 
suburbs and connecting with the other main roads in the 
county. To-day London was being besieged by fifteen town- 
planning schemes, and if these schemes were laid down before 
some definite seheme for a road system was decided upon 
London would be in a worse condition than ever. The 
opportunity would never come again, for in the future it could 
only be done at an enormous cost. There were many other 
schemes about which their members were most enthusiastic. 
They earnestly hoped the public would support them sufti- 
ciently, not only by their subscription but also by their 
NE They wanted to feel they had the citizens behind 

lem. 

Captain Jessel, in seconding the vote of thanks, remarked 
that there was a great need for the Society. For instance, 
no particular body was charged with the linking up of the 
great roads leaving London, and though the London County 
Council did its best, the area, of course, was not entirely 
within its jurisdiction. They wanted experts to study such 
matters. They also wanted a body like the London Society 
to set up a standard of taste, and prevent the erection of 
monstrosities in their principal thoroughfares. Тһе public 
sorely needed some guidance. 


ACETYLENE LIGHTING. 
Ву Mr. С. Hopp te. 


(Abstract of a Paper presented at a meeting of the Illumina- 
ting Engineering Society, held at the House of the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, on 
Tuesday, January 14.) 

EARLY in November 1895, I was reading the morning paper, 
when I noticed an article headed “А Jug Full of Gas. 
Please." This proved to be a short comment upon a paper 
which had been read by Professor Vivian Lewes on '' Acety- 
lene," in which he had mentioned the fact that acetylene 
gas could be compressed to a liquid at 700-]b. pressure per 
square inch. The article (not Professor Lewes) went on 
to picture a little girl going to the nearest chandlery shop 
for a “Jug о’ gas," which was to be put into a receptacle 
connected to the ordinary gas main and used for lighting the 
house. 
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This, of course, was rather far-fetched, but it had the 
elect of inducing me to obtain and read the original paper, 
in which I heard of the wonders of acetylene: ‘‘ A beauti- 
ful, pure white light the size of a sixpence, giving 25 с.-р., 
and consuming only 4 cubic foot of gas per hour." Little 
wonder that in 1895 this was regarded somewhat as a fairy 
tale. 
The Production of Acetylene.—The first requisite in con- 
nexion with the making of acetylene is calcium carbide, 
which is manufactured from lime and carbon fused together 
in an electrical furnace. It is most remarkable how two 
substances like carbon and lime, which have no affinity for 
each other in ordinary circumstances, nevertheless combine 
together at the high temperature of the electric furnace, In 
order to generate acetylene, all that is necessary is to bring 
calcium carbide and water in contact with each other, when 
the following reaction occurs : — 

| CaC,+H,0 = СаО + C,H, 
calcium carbide and water = lime and acetylene. 

In the generator used to produce acetylene either one 
of two methods may be followed. Calcium carbide may be 
placed in water, or water poured on to calcium carbide. One 
may well be surprised at the number of different ways of 
performing this simple operation that have been patented 
during the last ten years. 

Acetylene, as it first leaves the generator, is not suitable 
for house lighting purposes, as it contains a small percent- 
age of phosphoretted and sulphuretted hydrogen. In 
generators that wash the gas the sulphur is sufficiently re- 
moved by the water; but a separate purifying apparatus 
is necessary to remove the phosphorus, otherwise it will pass 
through the flame and cause a smoky haze in the room. 
Such impurities cause an objectionable smell, and, according 
to some authorities, also lead to choking up of the burner. 

One point in connexion with the storage of carbide may 
be noted. Large quantities are invariably stored in sealed 
tins, as the effect of moist air in contact with carbide would 
naturally be to cause a slow liberation of acetylene and 
gradual deterioration of the material. 

Acetylene Burners.—A very important accessory in con- 
nexion with the successful use of acetylene for lighting pur- 
poses is the burner. Ip the early days there were no suitable 
ones to be obtained, Bray’s 0000 or 00000 (very small coal- 
gas burners) were all that could be obtained, and house 
lighting was almost impossible until the advent of the 
Naphey burner in 1897, since when the crop of different 
patterns has been almost, if not quite, as numerous as has 
been the case with generators; but to-day there are many 
good ones on the market. Two typical varieties are the 
Bray Elta and Ota, used mainly for house lighting, and 
the Roni, mainly for motor and portable lamps. 

The Elta utilises two burners with flames impinging on 
one another, each burner having two very fine holes. The 
cross-jet principle is very widely used in modern acetylene 
burners, as it leads to a distinct gain in efficiency ; more- 
over, 1f one of the burners becomes slightly choked up. the 
other will continue to give its full value. On the other 
hand, if one burner is partly stopped up, the other flame 
may tend to shoot out somewhat. 

Acetylene burners should, with proper treatment, last a 
very long time. I know of a house in which many of them 
have been used for seven years, and are still doing good 
service. The range of consumption ordinarily employed 
varies from $ to 1 cubic foot, the corresponding candle- 
power being about 10-50. Тһе pressure recommended is 
usually about 4 in. (water), and in all good acetylene 
apparatus measures ате taken to secure that this is practic- 
ally constant. 

I, personally, do not favour the use of incandescent 
mantles with acetylene. I believe I have tried almost every 
make, but up to now I have not found a really reliable one. 
But why do we require mantles at all? We have already 

4 splendid pure white light, which we consider to resemble 
daylight very closely, and we can obtain about 40 c.-p. for 
à consumption of 1 cubic foot of gas per hour, which means 
(at the present price of calcium carbide, 13s. 6d. per cwt.), 
Approximately 7d. per 1,000 candle-hours. The light 1s 
quite constant, and can be used, if necessary, in burners 
giving only 10 c.-p. In an ordinary house-lighting-installa- 
tion we use burners ranging from j cubic foot to 1 cubic 
foot, according to position; but the burner most generally 
In use, and most certainly the favourite, is that taking 
4 cubic foot per hour. This is generally considered the 
standard. 
Же can also turn the lights up or down, and regulate the 
illumination much more perfectly than is possible when 


mantles are used. We can readily utilise switches for con- 
trolling the lights from a distance. The device employed is 
& press button stop-cock, which turns off all but a glimmer of 
light, which is kept burning continuously. 

A few weeks ago some photographs were taken at my 
house (entirely by acetylene light). The drawing-room 1s 
fitted with rather an extravagant amount of light, viz., 140 
c.-p., equivalent to 5 cubic feet per hour consumption. We 
seldom use more than half this, but for the photograph we 
used the whole. On the settee in the centre and on the walls 
the illumination was measured and found to be just about 
1 foot-candle. The size of the room was 24 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
therefore, we get the simple rule that approximately 50 
candle-power (1 cubic foot consumption) per 150 square feet 
floor-space is required ; but, as stated, half this is sufficient 
for ordinary use, so that in estimating the amount of light 
required for a room of a certain size, 30 c.-p. for 100 square 
feet floor-space, costing about jd. per hour, would usually 
be quite sufficient. 

Country House Lighting.—At this point it may be of 
interest to give some details as to the cost of lighting an 
average country house by acetylene, assuming that such a 
house requires fifty lights, giving a total candle-power of 
about 1,000 with two-thirds of the lights on (as is usually 
the case); in these circumstances the running cost would 
be about 7d. per hour. If the majority of the lights are 
used on an average three hours per night, the cost of carbide 
per year would be about £30. The total cost of installation, 
including general average fittings, piping, and everything, 
should not be more than £100. The generator installed in 
a moderately big house of this kind would probably be of 
the twin type, which enables one section of the generator 
to be used while the other is being re-charged. The charge 
in the two generators would keep the lights going for eight 
hours (assuming, as before, that only two-thirds of the 
lights are going at once). 

Hesemblance of Acetylene to Daylight.—There are quali- 
ties in acetylene lighting which make it specially service- 
able for certain purposes. I may refer, firstly, to its pure 
white colour, which, it has been shown, approaches very 
closely to that of daylight. Acetylene is a very convenient 
illuminant for lighting greenhouses and conservatories 
where several shades of colours of flowers have to be re- 
vealed. It is perfectly clean, and does not discolour walls 
and ceilings ; even delicate decorations are not affected by it. 

Safety.—No artificial illuminant could well be safer ; 
an explosion cannot take place with less than 3 per cent. 
acetylene, which would mean that in a small room of, say, 
10 ft. by 10 ft. by 10 ft., or 1,000 cubic feet air-space, 30 cubic 
feet of acetylene would be required to get an explosion. 
In other words, a 1-ft. burner (which would be ample to 
light such a room) would have to be left full on for thirty 
hours to get an explosive mixture, even if the room was 
sealed airtight; in the meantime the smell would become 
unbearable. Of course accidents have occurred, but nearly 
every one has been caused by amateur-made plants and 
compo-pipe installations. In connexion with this I have 
a unique photograph of a large generator which has been 
on fire. Although the house it was installed to light and 
the shed containing the plant were burnt down (through 
no fault of acetylene), no explosion took place, and after 
the fire it was found that the generator would work and 
make gas, although parts of it were entirely burnt away. 

Intrinsic Brilliancy.—Safety in illuminant is certainly 
an important matter. But there is another point that 
should appeal strongly to members of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, and that is the effect of light on eye. 
sight. 
But it will be admitted that acetylene is in a fortunate 
position in this respect. The tendency for some years has 
been to make lights more and more brilliant and glaring, 
and, therefore, methods of shading are in many cases abso- 
lutely essential. But the acetylene flame has only a mild 
luminosity, so that it can be gazed at without the eye being 
conscious of any discomfort. This is one reason why the 
light has proved to be very serviceable for fine work, 
embroidery, &c., and its whiteness is also an advantage 
when delicate shades of colour have to be distinguished. 

Dissolved Acetylene.—Something may next be said on 
the subject of dissolved acetylene. 

Dissolved acetylene has been rendered possible mainlv 
by the use of the liquid acetone, which, at a pressure of 10 
atmospheres, and at a temperature of 15 degs., can absorh 
as much as 240 times its own volume. Now, when this 
pressure is released by opening a vessel saturated with 


acetylene in this way, the gas is evolved, because the liquid 
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cannot absorb nearly so much at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. 

Dissolved acetylene outfits are put together in a very con- 
venient and portable form. The smallest size of cylinder in 
general use will store about 6 cubic feet of acetylene, the 
cylinder being about 1 ft. long and 4 in. in diameter. 
Larger cylinders with a capacity up to 100 cubic feet are 
available. 

The advantages of dissolved acetylene lighting are its 
convenience, and the fact that tubes containing dissolved 
acetylene can be so readily carried about from place to place 
and turned on at any time. Hence they have been used for 
lantern work, for lighting motor-cars, and, to some extent, 
for train lighting, &., as well as their primary use in con- 
nexion with welding. In France dissolved acetylene has 
occasionally been used in emergencies for special festival 
lighting in churches, the cylinders being connected to extra 
piping round the altars, &c., which can be readily removed 
when the ceremony is over. 

Naturally dissolved acetylene is more expensive than 
gas produced from a generator in the ordinary way, costing, 
in fact, about five times as much to the ordinary consumer, 
and this restricts its use for general purposes. 

Adwantages of a self-contained and Portable System of 
Lighting.—Another great advantage of acetylene is its self- 
contained and portable nature. This advantage comes out 
very clearly in emergency lighting; for example, for illu- 
minating docks while a vessel is unloading, roadway altera- 
tions, and buildings in course of construction. The London 
County Council now use acetylene flares and hand lamps to 
a very large extent for tramway repairs, and they are also 
being largely employed on railways. As an illustration of 
the use of acetylene for remote railway stations, we may 
take Brockenhurst Station on the London and South- 
Western Railway. This is lighted throughout by acetylene, 
200 burners with a total of 9,000 c.-p. in all being em- 
ployed. All these lamps are furnished with gas from a 
single central station, the platform burners consuming 1 
cubic foot per hour, and the signal light burners consuming 
1 cubic foot per hour only. 

This quality of acetylene is of even greater value in the 
case of buoys and beacons in remote situations. 


It has been found that in the case of important railway 
stations the system of signals has become so complicated 
that additional means of distinction are needed. For this 
purpose flashing acetylene lights are very useful as an addi- 
tional means of discrimination besides colour. 

For spectacular lighting acetylene is at a great advant- 
аре, since 1t can be readily installed at very short notice. 
An interesting illustration of its employment in this way 
is afforded by the lighting of the tower of Westminster 
Cathedral on Coronation night. Three hundred and fifty 
burners, giving a total of 17,500 c.-p., were employed, and 
the tower was clearly visible both from Highgate and the 
Crystal Palace, the complete installations being fixed at 
three days' notice. 

Acetylene miners' lamps possess distinct advantages, 
and have been used to a very great extent on the Continent. 

Acetylene can now be used quite successfully in stoves 
for cooking and heating purposes; in fact, there is hardly 
any purpose for which heat is a necessity where acetylene 
cannot be used. Finally, I should like to mention a few 
other purposes to which acetylene is at present put. 

First and foremost of these is undoubtedly oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting, in connexion with which dissolved 
acetylene is largely used. This hardly comes within the 
scope of a paper on lighting, but is such an important in- 
dustrial application of acetylene that it does deserve some 
mention. 

One of the most useful purposes to which acetylene will 
shortly be put is the cinematograph. A mixture of acety- 
lene and oxygen used on a special disc of ceria gives a light 
almost equal to the electric arc. | 


YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADE EMPLOYERS. 

IN offering a civic welcome to the members of the Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, who held their 
annual meeting at the Leeds Town Hall on the 19th ult., 
the Lord Mayor (Mr. A. W. Bain) made an interesting refer- 
ence to insurance and workmen’s compensation matters. 
The new President of the Federation (Mr. J. W. Mallinson, 
Huddersfield) occupied the chair. 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR A VILLA AT BAD HALL.— By Professor MORITZ BALZAREK. 


The Lord Mayor said, according to the Yorkshire Post: 

The National Insurance Act was a great and mysterious Act, 
far-reaching in its scope, and one that had caused a great 
deal of disquietude and disturbance. He was disposed to 
believe that what was in the minds of the authors of the 
Act was in the right direction, but, at the same time, he 
thought that a little less haste would have been very use- 
ful, and would have enabled the various clauses to be set 
out in such a way that he who ran might read. With regard 
to the Workmen's Compensation Act, the Lord Mayor 
observed that he held very strong views, which he did not 
think he had ever expressed before. He was not in favour 
of either the municipality or the Government interfering 
with business too much. For instance, he would rather 
resent the Government contemplating doing something in 
the shape of fire and marine insurance. On the other hand, 
he held the conviction that the natural corollary to the 
Workmen's Compensation Act was that the business should 
be transacted by the Government. The insurance companies 
had begun to transact workmen’s compensation business 
from a cold business standpoint, ignoring altogether what 
was in the minds of the Government when the Act was 
passed, or any little benevolence which might be imported 
into it. What was the effect of this? he asked. If the 
companies could get off with the payment of £10 or £20 for 


(From Ler Archilekt. 
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on the difficulty which existed in settling accident claims. 
He contended that there were too many people between the 
person insured and the insurance company. They ought to 
get into much closer touch with the workmen. Legislation 
should be passed, he argued, so as to reduce the difficulties 
which existed in that way. 

The Secretary of the Federation (Mr. J. Davidson) read 
in the course of the correspondence the copy of a letter sent 
by him to the Incorporated Law Society, London. The text 
of this was : — 

I am instructed by the Federation to call your kind 
attention to the growing practice among certain solicitors 
of ‘‘touting’’ in connection with accidents which occur to 
workmen. This is now being done on a systematic plan, 
and has resulted in placing unnecessary financial burdens 
upon employers of labour, while it has not always been 
to the benefit of workmen. The Federation feels that this 
unprofessional conduct is not such that meets with the 
approbation of your society. I am to ask whether there is 
any regulation of your society whereby cases of such kind 
may be submitted to you for consideration, with a view to 


disciplinary action being taken. 


The reply from the Incorporated Law Society was as 


follows : — 
I am to inform you that the Council can only usefully 


interfere in matters of that kind where the solicitor is a 
member of the society. If you will send me facts of the 
case, and the solicitor turns out to be a member, I will bring 
the case before the Council. 
Some discussion was provoked by this correspondence. 
Mr. J. Dawson (Huddersfield) said he thought it was 
desirable to know how they could get at these people. It had 
been said that 50 per cent. of the claims brought went to 
lawyers. “І think this ‘touting ’ business by professional 
men is very mean," he continued. ‘‘ These lawyers go where 
they know a man has been injured, and offer to do the work 
for him on the conditions of no pay if he gets no claim.” 
Mr. A. W. Sinclair (Scarborough) gave it as his opinion 
that doctors ‘told their patients to go to ‘‘ So-and-So 
solicitor." He could give them quite a number of cases, ` 
Mr. B. Rushforth (Grimsby) declared that the “ happy 


a serious accident, knowing at the same time that if they 
were taken to Court they would have to pay £200 or £300, 
they would do so. That was not the ideal as far as the 
treatment of workmen was concerned. The ideal was to act 
justly by the workmen, who should be compensated properly 
for injuries. If the transaction of the business by the 
Government could not be brought about, he thought the next 
best thing would be for trade institutions, like that Federa- 
tion, to undertake the work, because he felt that those insured 
would receive more consideration than they would with one 
of the ordinary insurance companies, who were out to make 
money and dividends. He would cordially advise members 
to take advantage of the company which had been formed by 
the Federation. 

À vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor was proposed by 
Mr. Jessop. Mr. A. J. Forsdike, in seconding, commented 
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“Talbots never stand still. || ff = have NEVER FAILED: 


In their designs, equally as in competitions, they are always —— i BY TEST 
THE BEST. 


striving to go one better, with the result that the list of improve- 
ments that have been made during the past year 1s quite a 
formidable one.” Illustrated London News. 
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Progress in the Talbot works—the persistent endeavour to do oe ~ 
better day by day—was never so well exemplified as by the four | 


new models of the Invincible TALBOT for the 1913 Season. 


We have published an interesting souvenir ' 

booklet telling of the record-breaking run of ДЕР 

the 113-Miles-per-Hour TALBOT "25," | | 

which annexed seven new records at Brook- B. 


lands. May we post you a сору, together 


with the 1913 Talbot Catalogue ? 
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Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. catalogues ала 117 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


| to H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. | Council, 42. 
Architectural Photographers nouns ши à oors DELIVERED AME ut, pr атш. ТЕ 0 ng. 


PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Tel.: 4258 Central. 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (First floor). Established 1862. 


CABOT'S QUILT 


PREVENTS TH 
waves. No other re kapuy wq ISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the sound 


йы. m oats HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird; providing innumerable minute dead-air spaces 
cool in Sum "DECA wer. Will save Eu fuel in a single Winter to pay for itself. Keeps a room warm in Winter, 
mer, CAY, MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, AND NON-FLAMMABLE. 


SHEATHING AND 
SOUND-DEADENING 


Scientific investigation has proved that lor HEAT INSULAT 
Ў ION I 
шаку, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT'S ome the highest degree © 


dude ыз амы WEIGHTS PER ROLL. 
ер y е е r 9 “ % E 2 ° т " д 
Double-ply £1 2 0 2 Asbestos-covered £1 12 8 4 » еи Ë . 5 Les puer us PR . 90 ibe 
.O.R. i am. е 
Each Roll contai - т 4 Always specify whether Single, Double, Triple-ply, or Asbestos-cover ed 
contains a piece 28 yds. long and 1 yd. wide, or 250 sq. ft. u wanted. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, TWICKENHAM, 
GLASGOW :—79 West Regent Ctreet. MANCHESTER :—33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. 


a 
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hunting grounds" were infirmaries and hospitals, where 
cases of accident were taken. They knew that there were 
several people who looked to those institutions for getting 
a reward in one way or another. Не believed there was а 
class of lawyers who magnified law cases out of small 
accidents. If any of the members were connected with 
hospitals in any way, he suggested that they might try to 
get inside knowledge. He thought they would find what he 
said was true. 

Mr. L. Radcliffe (Huddersfield) urged that if any mem- 
ber of the Federation obtained any facts on the matter, he 
should inform the secretary, who could examine the cases. 

Mr. Davidson (the Secretary): I can give you a typical 
case. An accident occurred, and was reported in the Press. 
Within twenty-four hours the injured workman had three 
representatives of solicitors waiting upon him. It is not 
always those who are directly in the employ of the solicitors 
concerned, but they derive considerable advantage from the 
gain to the solicitor, and the solicitor looks to these ‘‘ touts ” 
to bring this class of business to him. Therefore, there is 
direct encouragement by a certain type of solicitor for the 
bringing of cases of this kind, and financial consideration 
given when information is lodged with him. Proceeding, 
he said that in the case he mentioned not only was repre- 
sentation made in twenty-four hours, but the representative 
was there every other day of the week, strongly urging upon 
the workman to put the case into his hands, as it would be 
the means of getting it settled for a considerable sum of 
money, and he would see that the workman would not be 
allowed to settle until he obtained the money. That was 
most unfortunate, because in many cases employers had to 
pay considerably more than was legitimately due under the 
Act. Mr. Davidson added that a recent case was settled 
by the payment of £100, and it was reported to him that 
the solicitor received £60 and handed £40 to the workman. 
“Is it not right," he asked, “ that the Government which 
has brought forward legislation for the benefit of the work- 
man should protect employers from the burdens which are 
unscrupulously placed upon them by those whom the Act 

does not concern?” 
= к bs decided that cases of this character should be 
ported to the secretary, who would communicate with the 
Law Society. | 
NES E (Leeds) was elected as senior vice- 
Mr. F. Radcliffe as junior vice-president. 


— eR 
Tna 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
4 amra dear, AND SURVEYORS. 

PER dealing with the planning and fitting up of houses 
Mn read by Mr. H. I. Potter, A.R.LB.A., befor the Shef- 
x 2! of Architects and Surveyors, at the University, 

1е Oth inst. Mr. J. В. Mitchell-Withers, F.R.I.B.A. 
president, was in the chair. | 
ы м lecturer showed a number of plans of various types 
+s Sie Dealing with the comparatively small house, 
ы otter advanced suggestions with regard to convenience, 
ealth, labour-saving, cleanliness, &c. 
К us account of the increasing difficulty of domestic ser- 
i ere was a growing tendency to have fitted baths and 
avatories in small bedrooms, and he showed a design of a 


house in which each bedroom was so equipped. 


In relation to the heating of houses, Mr. Potter sug- 


к а combined system of fireplace and radiators as the 
oL Lm The whole system of heating throughout 
te house on these lines obviated such an unpleasant experi- 


d as having to leave a warm fireside, then traversing a 
cold hall, and after that undressing in a bedroom, the tem- 
perature of which was perhaps only 30 to 40 degrees Fahr. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A GENERAL meeting of the above was held at the Society's 

rooms, the Institute, Cookridge Street, Leeds, on Thursday, 

January 9. 

. The Vice-president, Councillor G. Fredk. Bowman, occu- 
pied the chair, and after several new Associate members 
had been elected Mr. Herbert T. Buckland read a very chatty 
paper on “Shop Talk.” 

_ The lucid and humorous way in which Mr. Buckland put 
his points was greatly appreciated by the younger members. 
He explained the difficulties that young architects sometimes 
fall into, and suggested various ways of getting out and 
avoiding friction between architect, builder and client. 


An interesting discussion took place, and a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to the lecturer on the motion of 
Mr. C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. Sydney D. 
| Kitson, F.R.I.B.A., and was enthusiastically carried. 


| 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 

(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 

to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 

Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 

tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 

ENGLAND. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bedford.—Public House, St. Paul's Square, for Messrs. 
Jarvis & Co. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Shinfield.—Village Hall, Arborfield Road, for Mr. Curtis. 
Wokingham.—Bungalow, Wokingham Road, for Mr. G. 


Payne. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
High Wycombe.—-Grammar_ School, Amersham НШ 
(£19,000). 
CHESHIRE. 
Burwardsley.—House and outbuilding. (Apply Mr. 


Parker, 23 St. Domingo Grove, Everton, Liverpool.) 
Crewe.—Church. Mr. J. R. Goulden, contractor. 
Macclesfield.—Picture palace, Buxton Road. Mr. W. 

Campbell (of Hanley), architect. 
Post Office, Derby Street. | 
Upton.—Lunatic asylum: isolation hospital, mortuary, 
&c. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A. (of Chester), archi- 


tect. 


CORNWALL. 


Truro.—Eagle Inn: alterations. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Burgh-by-Sands.—Four cottages, for Miss Postlethwaite. 


DEVON. 


Cheriton Fitzpaine.—Rectory : additions and alterations. 
Messrs. E. H. Harbottle (F.R.I. B.A.) & Son (of Exeter), 
architects. 

South Molton.—Ten workmen's cottages. Mr. Н. C. К. 
Rayner, borough surveyor. 


DORSET. 


Poole.—Bungalow, Banks Road. Mr. H. Kendall (of 
Parkstone), architect. 

House, King’s Avenue, for Mr. C. W. Aldridge. 

Four houses, Parkstone Avenue, for Mr. C. H. Belben. 

House, Cliff Drive, for Mr. J. Flower. 

Three houses, Erpingham Road, for Mrs. Beynon. 

House, Glengariff Road, for Mr. H. Newman. 

House, Panorama Road, for Dr. Davidson. 

House, Vale Road, for Mr. W. J. Lucas. 


DURHAM. 


Hartle pool.—-School, Throston (£9,400). 

Houghton-le-Spring.—Fifty-two houses. 
brook, Council surveyor. 

Langley Moor.—-Thirteen cottages, for Messrs. Bowmer & 
Heward. 


Mr. J. W. Hol- 


Essex. 


Sandon. —Tuberculosis Sanatorium for fifty patients 


HaMPSHIRE. 


Bournemouth.—All Saints’ Church, for the Buildino Com- 
mittee. p 
House, plot 171, Talbot Avenue, for Mr. J, W. Davis 
junr. ' 
House, plot 6, Truscott Avenue, for Miss Gee. 
House, corner of Queen’s Park South Drive and 
Queen’s Park Road, for Mrs. Cowood. 
House, plot 371, Beechy Road, for Mr. H. Harding 
House, Carlton Road, for Mr. Н. V. D'Esterre © 
T wo houses, corner of Church and Warren Ed | 
for Мт. М. Sellick. н, 
House, plot 27, Grange Road, for Messrs. Baker & 
Haynow. 
House, corner of Roslin and Stirling Road 
Messrs. Jones & Seward. аны ЧОР 
House, corner of St. Catherine’s and Wollast 
for Mr. R. Druitt. ME 
Pair of houses, Somerley Road, for Mr. Ww. Ww 
House, plot 47, Talbot Road, for Mr. W. hae 
Mitchell. | 77 
House, plot 108, Wimborne Road, for Mr. L. А, F 
Ireland. eae 
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ARCHITECTURE, FURNISHING, DECORATION, FINE ARTS. 


E. LYON- CLAESEN , Publisher, 8 Rue Berckmans, Brussels. 


The house makes a specialty of publishing artistic editions of all kinds—editions de Iaxe—and сап supply all the works 
treating the subjects of Architecture, the Industrial and Decorative Arts, Furniture, Painting, Sculpture, the Fine Arts, &c. 


е neu L—R—————————— 

TOURS ET TOURELLES HISTORIQUES DE LA BELGIQUE, or THE HISTORIC TOWERS AND TURRETS OF BELGIUM. 
from the water-colours of JEAN BAES. Among the architectural publications on the ancient edifices of Belgium, scarcely any can be found which give е 
reproduction of the admirable towers aud charming turrets, so justly considered of the greatest interest. This work consiste of 50 coloured folio plates, 
diffie.3 to distinguish from the originals, mounted on handsome cardboard and contained in а rich portfolio. Price £4. 

TRAVAUX D’ARCHITECTURE EXECUTES EN BELGIQUE, or ARCHITECTURAL WORKS EXECUTED IN BELGIUM. By 
HENRY BEYEART, Architect. This work con‘ains the most interesting productions of Henry Beyeart, and presents, with fullest details, his principal e®fices 
It is the reproduction of his own designs arranged by himself. Each construction is explained by plans, details, elevations, sections, £c., drawn to scale. The 
work consists of 240 folio plates, in two portfolios. Price complete, £14. 


L'EMULATION. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. ORGAN OF THE “ SOCIÉTÉ CENTRALE D'ARCHITECTURE " ОЕ BELGIUM. 


The latest volume of the New Series is in preparation, and will form a valuable addition to the Collection. Each number consists of four or five folie 


plates, eight pages of text, and a Supplement of twelve pages. It produces in chromolithography. heliogravure, phototype, etching, &c., prominent exam 
07 ancient and current architecture, and the text is devoted to this profession. The Supplement contains articles pertinent to architecture, and ad 
бере .АрЫопв date from January 1. Price per year, £183 The whole year, when complete. in portfolio, £1 12s. 


E. LYON-CLAESEN. ART PUBLISHER. BRUSSELS (BELGIUM). 


Stained Glass 
Windows & 
Leaded Glazing 


Specially designed in old 
Colourings, to include 
Armorial Bearings, &c., 
if desired. 

Estimates and designs 
submitted free for all 
kinds of work, together 
with testimonials show- 
ing that work of highest 
grade may be relied 
upon. 


Andrew Stoddart 


Apply DEPT A The Studio, 15 Long Row, 


THE PATENT CHIMN i T « Te e hone - е 
105, Albion deii Ар е vom v. Nottingham. 


Water-proof. Rot-proof. 
Insect-proof. 


For all Climates. 


FOR UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
BOARDS, FOR LAYING ON JOISTS. PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS 
EXCLUDES DAMP AND DEADENS SOUND. А`.80 FOR DAMP WALLS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone No. : 1165 Willesden. ESTABLISHED 1870. Telegrams: `` Impermeable, Londos.” 


Wu DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, 


ama. TOTTENHAM. N." 
JOINERY v EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MOULDINGS тли nsien 


YORKSHIRE. 
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Landore.—Works extension for the British Mannesmann 


ENGLAND—contin ued. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. | 
Barnet.—Workhouse Infirmary extension (£5,000). 
KENT. 
New Town. 


Ashford.—Elementary School for 300 girls, 
Sevenoaks.—Gwimming and slipper baths, Holmesdale 
Field (King Edward VII. Private Memorial) £3,000. 

LANCASHIRE. | 

Barrow.—Carnegie Free Library (£12,000). 

Bolton.—Blind Institution workshops, Marsden Road. 
Messrs. Bradshaw Gass & Hope, FF.R.I.B.A., 
archifects. 

Mitre Hotel, Haworth Street: addition and altera- 
tion, for Empress Brewery Co., Ltd. 
House, Morris Green Lane, for Mr. M. Ainscough. 
House, Junction Road, for Mr. W. Tonge, junr. 
Four houses, Daffodil Street, for Mr. Emery. 
Shops, Halliwell Road: re-building, for Mr. W. 
Heywood. 
Great Harwood.—W esleyan School (£1,000). 
Liverpool.—New Empire Theatre, corner of James Street 
and Church Road, Garston (£6,000), for Mr. T. G. 


Carroll. 
Ulverston.—Public Hall (£3,000). 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. { | 
Hollybush.—Baptist Chapel. Mr. А. F. Webb (of Black- 
wood), architect. 


NORFOLK. | 
Great Yarmouth.—'* The Hollies,” Clarence Road, Gorles- 


ton: receiving home, hospital, &c., for the Board of 
Guardians. Messrs. Olley & Haward, architects. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Nottingham.—School of Art extension (£3,250). 
SOMERSET. 


Bath.—Council School. 
Taunton.—The ‘‘ Lyceum’’ Theatre, North Town. (Ac- 


commodation for 850.) Messrs. Stone & Lloyd, archi- 
tects (£4,000). ` 4 
Watchet.—Concert hall. | 
Wellington and Oakengates (between).—Isolation hospital 
for 100 patients (£6,500). 
SURREY. 
Richmond.—Cookery Centre. 
SUSSEX. 
Chichester.—Children’s Home for the Board of Guardians. 
Eastbourne.—Alterations to Nos. 152 to 160 (even num- 
bers) Seaside, for Mr. W. B. Carr. 

Business premises, Willowfield Square: additions and 
alterations. Mr. J. ІМ. Woolnough, architect. 
Messrs. Bainbridge & Son, contractors. 

"De Walden Lodge”: additions. Mr. А. R. G. 
Fennings, architect. | 

House, Rosebery Avenue. Mr. A. Ford, architect. 
Mr. W. J. Backhurst, contractor. 

House, Rosebery Avenue. Mr. W. G. King, architect. 
Messrs. A, W, King & Son, contractors. 

No. 10 Elms Buildings: addition. Messrs. J. Parsons 
& Sons, builders. 

No. 51 Victoria Drive. Mr. F. G. Collins, architect. 
Mr. J. Honeysett, contractor. | 

House, Ashburnham Gardens. Mr. A. Ford, archi- 
tect. 

"Hill Brow," Bolsover Road: addition. Mr. F. C. 
Cooke, architect. Messrs. Peerless, Dennis & Co., 
contractors. 

Ten houses, Desmond Road, for Mr. J. R. Jones. 

Five houses, Desmond Road. Mr. A. G. Ticehurst, 


builder. u 
‘Minster Lodge," Grassington Road: additions. 
Messrs. М. Martin & Sons, builders. — 
мт. . 


“ Hillside,” St. Anne's Road: addition. 
Crisford, architect. Messrs. Miller & Selmes, соп- 
tractors. 
No. 12 Little North Street: additions. Mr. A. Ford, 
architect. | 
Picture Hall, Nos. 6 and 8 High Street. Mr. А. А. 
Oakden, architect. 
New Shoreham.—Isolation Hospital. 
Worthing. —-Girls’ High. School, South Farm Road. ‘Mr. 
Н.Р, Roberts, architect. 
Barnsley.—Villa, Granville Street. Мг. Н. R. Collins, 
architect. | 
Warrenby.—Council School: additions and alterations. 
WALES. 
Aberystwyth.—Fifty workmen’s dwellings (£5,000). 


Tube Co. 
Llanfihangel-Aberbythick.—School, Nantygroes. 
Maesteg.—The ‘‘ Sawyers’ Arms” Hotel, two shops and a 

Cinema Theatre, Commercial Street. Mr. W. H. Walker 

(of Birmingham), architect. 

Neath.—Ninety-three workmen's dwellings. 
Port Talbot.—Market, Council Offices, Police Court, &c., 

Aberavon (£12,800). 

Swansea.—Docks Exchange. Mr. C. T. Ruthen, architect. 
Mr. H. Billings, contractor. 
Three hundred workmen's houses, for the Corporation. 
Works at the King's Dock, for the Phoenix Patent 
Fuel Co., Ltd. (£45,000). 
SCOTLAND. 
Arbroath.—Villa, Rosebrae. Mr. J. Simpson, builder. 
Dundee. —Board School for defective children. 
Dunfermline. —Showrooms and workshops, Woodhead 

Street, for Messrs, Norman & Thomson. 
Elgin.—Pitairlie Farm: restoration. Mr. C. C. Doig. 

architect. 

Forfar.—Cottage Homes, Lilybank, for Miss Lowson, of 

Balgavies. 

Glasgow.—Golf-house and dwelling-house for greenlkeeper, 

Smithycroft (£850). 

Motherwell.—Bakery extension, for Dalziel Co-operative 
Society (£3,000). 
Terrace of houses, Douglas Street (£4,200), for Mr. 
J. H. Nicol. 
Newport.--Municipal Buildings (£2,000). 


IRELAND. 


Cookstown.—Technical School. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application; the second, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 

No. 24,872. Nov. 8, 1911. —Improvements in and relating 
to self-contained hot-water and like radiators. David Mills, 
254 Wandsworth Road, South Lambeth, S.W.; Walter 
Mills, 71 Bromfelde Road, Clapham, S.W.; and George 
Mills, 44 Union Grove, Clapham, S.W. The drawing is a 
diagram of the construction. A is a cone-shape boiler made 
of copper, iron, or other suitable metal, the boiler having a 
rim on bottom, with a number of small holes through which 
is threaded asbestos fibre. In the bottom of the boiler a 
tube with solid terminal end is fixed vertically and made 
sound to boiler. The boiler will be fitted with the usual flow 
and return outlets, and will be fixed into outer case B, which 
is made of iron or other suitable metal. C is a cone with 
opening at top made of metal or of firebrick substance. This 
will be fixed to outer case B over top of boiler A, with a 
space between boiler and cone. The space between cone and 
outer case will be filled with asbestos fire-halls of the usual 


kind. D is another cone with solid terminal end of metal or 
of firebrick, and will be fixed to outer case above the cone C, 
but reverse way up. The functions of this are, firstly, to 
spread the heat passing through cone C to sides of outer 
case, and, secondly, to receive any condensation or moisture 
from tube F. E is a container or pan which forms removable 
top to outer case B, and wil] be fitted with cover and draw 
off tap, and can be used to produce warm water or as heating 
surface only. F is a flat tube of metal fixed at one end to 
outer case and the other end with round nozzle piece. This 
acts as combined hot-air and ventilating pipe. G is a com- 
bined water tank and return syphon box, the bottom of 
water tank forming top of return syphon box. The con- 
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MAKERS OF THE “FAREWELL TRAFALGAR” RANGE 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


WE HAVE SUPPLIED 


NEARLY 30,000 


Cooking Ranges 


in every part of the civilised world. Among our customers we 
include : 


THE ADMIRALTY 

IHE WAR OFFICE 

IHE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
НЕ CHINESE GOVERNMENT 
THE NATAL GOVERNMENT 
BRAZILIAN RAILWAYS 
ARGENTINE RAILWAYS 
LAGOS RAILWAYS 
PARAGUAY RAILIVAYS 
SOUTHERN INDIAN RAILWAYS 
LAST INDIAN RAILWAYS 


The repetition orders from these large buyers speak volumes for the 
continued efficiency of our ranges, 


| Capacity: 
9,000 Ranges per annum 


SAML. SMITH & SONS, Ltd. | | 
Beehive Foundry, SMETHWICK. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Smith, Ironfounders, Smethwick.” Telephone No. : 56 Smethwick. 


1, 1913. 
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nection between these is through a tube fixed to bottom of 
water tank and to lower part of return syphon box. In 
the partition between water tank and return syphon box 
there is fixed a small tube to act as an air or exhaust pipe. 
H are tubes made of suitable metal of tee angle or half 
round shape. One or more of each or two or more of any of 
the different shapes may be grouped together in any combina- 
tion to obtain heating surface required. The tubes will be 
connected with the usua] screwed or flanged joints to boiler A 
and return syphon box G. The object of these shapes is to 
obtain a larger outer heating surface with a small cross- 


sectional area.—Oct. 16, 1912. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
JANUARY 9, 1913. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech.E., Thanet House 
Temple Bar, London. 

No. 25,476. Nov. 15, 1911.--Т. Н. Barralet, ''Fair- 
view," Sydenham Hill Road, S. E., and the Davies Gas Stove 
Co., Ltd., of Diamond Foundry, Luton, Beds. Water 
heaters. 

28,128. Dec. 14, 1911.— Hermann Aab, Oberturkheimstr., 
Mettingen, near Esslingen, Germany. Reinforced parti- 
tions. 

28,179. Мес. 14, 1911.—William Paterson, Amberley 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand. Apparatus for purifying 
water. 

28,361. Dec. 16, 1911.—H. W. Engel, Hamburg 24, 
Schroderstr, 31, Germany. Processes for increasing the 
transparency of marble, alabaster, and similar stones, 

28,774. Dec. 21, 1911.—Thomas Blagburn, Council 
Offices, Ashley Road, Hale, Chester. Surface gauges for 


roads. 
29,001. Dec. 23, 1911.—E. F. Stimson, 88 Strathborne 


Road, Upper Tooting, S. W. Kitchen range and like boilers. 

29,275. Dec. 29, 1911.—R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., Fal- 
mouth Road, Great Dover Street, S.E., and R. Carey, 
22 Quinton Avenue, Wimbledon, S.W. Hydraulic lifts, 
cranes and the like. 

275. Jan. $, 1912. —F. W. Chickering, Hardwick, Cale- 
donia County, Vermont, U.S.A. Device for preventing 
ladders from slipping. 

P 1,506. Jan. 19, 1912. —H. F. Lewis, 152 Franklin Road, 

King's Norton, Birmingham. Permutation locks. 

1,631. Jan. 20, 1912.—T., J. & Е. Г. Vicars, Earles- 
town, Lancaster. Ovens. 

6,965. March 21, 1912. —William Samuel, Strath Cot- 
fage, Manse Road, Corstorphine, Mid-Lothian, N.B. Cut- 
ting off the heads of nails employed in holding roof slates. 

_ 9,746. April 24, 1912. Auto Mechanische Industrie 
(Soc. Anon.), 37 Hofwijckstraat, The Hague, Holland. Ap- 
paratus for making carburetted air. 

10,207. April 30, 1912. —Benjamin Ward, 13 Boundary 
Street, Freehold, Rochdale. Draught excluders. 

. 10770. May 7. 1912. —L. T. B. Matthews, 60 Newhall 
Street, Birmingham. Fire grates. 

12,070. May 21, 1912.—Geo. Hopkins, Hawthorne 
House, Belvedere Road, Woodville, Leicester. Squares or 
instruments for measuring right angles. 

15,084. June 4, 1912.—Louis Briquette Machine Co., 

Security Building, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. Briquette 
machines, 
. 15,007. June 27, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention Aug. 17, 1911. Ludwig Esselborn, 
18 Oggersheimerstr., Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany. 
Roofing tiles. 

16,562. July 16, 1912.—Joseph Southall, Worcester 
Foundry, Worcester, Lamp pillars. 

16,723. July 17, 1912.—August Braband, 3 Dieck- 
mannstr., Hanover. Sashbars for glass roofing. 

25,341. Nov. 5, 1912.—Adolf Mohr, Hofheim-in-Tau- 
mas, near Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Cutter heads for 
machines for planing and moulding wood. 


Str T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A., will deliver at the Royal 
Academy the first of his two lectures on architecture on Mon- 
day, February 24, when his subject will be ‘‘ Byzantine Archi- 
tecture—The Churches at Constantinople and Salonica.” 
His second lecture, on February 27, will deal with ''Italo- 
Byzantine and Italian Romanesque Architecture." Sir 
Ernest George, A.R.A., will delived a lecture on March 6 at 
the Royal Academy, entitled < The Study of Architecture.” 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

expressed by Correspondents. ] 
Farnes Abbey. 

Srn,— With reference to the interesting article in your 
last issue on Furnes and the Abbey of the Sandhills, may I 
be allowed to mention that of recent years restoration has 
transformed the church of Ste. Walburge to an extent that 
makes it at first sight unrecognisable? The enclosed view 
(from the north side) shows its present appearance, with 
completed transepts, a new nave bay, and a lofty spirelet at 
the crossing. Within, the wall and vault surfaces have been 
treated so as to expose, as elsewhere in recent renovations, 
the naked brickwork. Furthermore, advantage has been 


Futnes Rue du Nord 


taken of the lengthening of the church to remove to the west 
wall the extremely fine Early Renaissance choir-screen and 
organ case; thus, too, breaking the continuity of the coeval 
stalls mentioned by Mr. Perry, which were returned against 
it. Doubtless these beautiful features were part of the re- 
fitting made needful by the destructive uprising of the 
Gueux, an event indirectly responsible for not a little of the 
earlier Renaissance work to be found within Flemish 
churches. 5 

Of the last Abbey of the Dunes, within the walls of 
Bruges, Mr. Perry gives the most picturesque feature. The 
residential portion was never completed, while the large 
church came too late (last quarter of the eighteenth century) 
to be architecturally interesting. It had not been long in 
use when the Cistercian monks were once more—and finally— 
dispersed by the French Revolutionaries. After various 
changes the whole of the buildings were occupied by the 
Episcopal Seminary of Bruges, and so remain to-day, retain- 
ing, however, not a few memorials of their original inmates. 


— Yours truly, 


8 King Street, Manchester. W. RANDOLPH. 


Tue University of Sheffield's Department of Architecture 
announce that providing a minimum of ten applications are 
received a course of five lectures, with lantern illustrations, 
dealing with architectural principles will be given by Mr. 
W. S. Purchon, A.R.I.B.A. The opening lecture takes place 
on Wednesday, January 22, at 5.30 р.м. 

Mr. JosEPH PENNELL’s lithographs of the Panama Canal, 
which are now on exhibition at the Sala Leonardo da Vinci 
in Florence, have been purchased by the Italian Government 
for the Uffizi Gallery. The Government has also purchased 
Mr. Pennell’s lithographs of the Grand Canyon and the 
Yosemite. This is the first occasion on which lithographs 
have been acquired for the Uffizi, and it is believed to be the 
first time the work of a modern artist has been bought for 
the Gallery. The exhibition in Florence was opened by a 
Conference given by Signor Ugo Ojetti, the Italian critic of 
Art, on modern lithography, and Mr. Pennell's work. 
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Ohe Жи інгі, 


Monday, January 27. 


Architectural Association: Paper entitled ‘‘The Architecture 
of Dublin," by Mr. В. Caulfeild Orpen, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., at 


8 P.M. 
Surveyors’ Institutior : Paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Mortgage 

of Real Estate," by Mr. A. Laurence Cox, F.S.I., at 8 P.M. 
Royal Academy: Lecture on Painting (1), ‘‘ Hills, Dales, 

Clouds, and Shadows,” by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, R.A. 


Students’ Drawings at the Royal Institute IE 
Pains Hill, Surrey (illustration) . И : Í i 
Dawpool, Cheshire (illustrations) . А . . 89, 
Notes and Comments . . E. ook A ; ; 
The Architect Students’ Sketching and Measuring Club 
Competition News. . . . . . i 
Illustrations :— 

Santa Sophia, Constantinople . 

Russiam Church, Jerusalem 

English Cathedral, Jerusa]em . ; 

Church of Maria Heimgang, Jerusalem . 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 
St. Michael's, Bournemouth (illustration) 


Wednesday, January 29. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association : Paper entitled “ Valua- 
tioms," by Mr. Forrest H. Lightbody, F.R.S.E., at 8 р.м, 

National Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and lreland : Annual Meeting at the Trocadero 


Restaurant, London, at 10.30 А.М. 
Carpenters’ Company: Paper entitled “Тһе Craftsmen of, 
St. Paul's," by Mr. J. M. Halley, at 7.45. 


33952 8888 шшк 


All Saints’, Youlgrave (illustration) . | ) 
An Architectural Quest (illustrated) .  .. Be a 
Concrete in its Legal Aspect . š ; ; ; ! қ Thursday, January 30. 
Architects’ Claim for Fees . . . ; : . 101 | | ‚ 
Sketches for Pugin Studentship, 1912 (illustration) . . 102 Concrete Institute : Paper entitled “Тһе Settlement of Solids 
London Building Law and Development of Property . 102 in Water and its Bearing om Concrete Work,” by Dr. J. S. 
Petrol Air-Gas Lighting . z ; : | | . 105 Owens, А.М.Т.С.Е., at 7.30 P.M. 
Building Progress in the Provinces. Е : . . 107 | Architectural Association Camera, Sketch and Debate Club: 
British Patent Specifications . : А . : . . 109 Annual Dinner at Café Monico, at 7 P.M. | 
Correspondence : . ° ‘ | З . . 109 | Royal Academy: Lectures on Painting (2): '' Winds, Waves, 
and Reflections," by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, at 4 p.m. 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS. | 
Saturday, January 25. Friday, January 31. 

hi аа іне visit to Bedford | Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architecte : Paper en- 

ааа а pu ВСВ, titled ** Modern Progress in Paints and Painting," by 
| ` Mr. A. S. Jennings, at 8 P.M. 


College, Regent’s Park (Mr. Basil Cha 
at 2.30 P.M. 
ے‎ a a ЁЗ 
impressionism of Mr. Whitelaw, though even then the 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE. result would probably have been the same as regards the 

QUANTITY seems to be the predominant characteristic in | destination of the prize. | 
most of the students’ competitions this year. Dirt the Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, who also receives honourable 
most striking feature of the draughtsmanship. Especially mention, T pls е а 2.2... 
is this latter fact true of the winning designs both for | Ч5116 the л meth d COE n allorms and 
. | р concourse aud also a different motif in composition of 
d ше Medallion and the Tite Prize. Quite Tus a his entrance front, less expressive and with detail of a 
in each case the dirt accompanies the best design—more $ | Franco-American version of modernised Greco-Egvptian 


the pity. Mr, James M. Whitelaw, the winner of the 
Soane, seems to have deliberately set out to prevent any- 
one copying his detail. He has suggested a very fine 
design in composition and possibly in detail, but 4n the 
latter he seems to be suffering from an exuberance of 
Versatility and fecundity of imagination. His ideas are 
still floating around in whirling clouds of inchoate 
phantasms. His design is a long way off being ready 
for the quantity surveyor and further still from a possi- 
bility of comprehension or execution by the contractor's 
foreman. There is sufficient suggestion of good detail 
to justify the judges in awarding the prize, but there 
Is a limitless liability to incompatibility and incoherence 
which might render the completed building, if it were 
ever erected, a hideous hash. Of the plan we say nothing. 
Throughout the whole of the designs submitted the 
planning is almost without exception such as no up-to- 
date station-master of a terminal railway station would 
approve. It is hardly to be expected that young archi- 
tects who are eligible to compete for the Soane would 
be conversant with the technicalities of such a specialised 
class of building as a modern terminal railway station, 
Which to-day is quite a different thing from what it was 
twenty or even ten years ago. "Тһе great single-span roof 
over the roadways and platforms in Mr. Whitelaw's 


forms. | 
“ Locomotive ’’ (device), “ O. R.," '' Peter Loo,” 


and “ Swan ” (device) are other designs that possess merit 
in various directions, but do not approach closely the merit 
of the winner. 

Mr. Cyril Гатеу easily wins the Tite Prize in spite 
of having twenty-eight competitors. The subject this 
vear, the facade of a Royal Palace in a City, has evidently 
proved attractive, the amount of work required and of 
thought expended being small as compared with that 
demanded in previous wears. But it is evident that in 
most cases the thought expended has been insufficient. 
many of the designs being very crude and ill-digested 
affairs. Mr. Farev's design is dignified and broad in treat- 
ment, rightly placing the piano nobile on the first floor and 
making provision for deeply-coved ceilings to lofty rooms. 
Mr. Farey has managed more successfully than most of 
his competitors to emphasise his centre without a jarring 
discord between the carriage entrance on the ground floor 
and the upper part. Не has, too, kept clear of over- 
accentuation of the centre, which is a fault that several 
others have committed. As we write, a London fog is 
developing, and we are reminded that during the time 
these students’ drawings have been approaching comple- 

tion such a state of atmosphere has been normal, and has 
design, though expressive architecturally, is opposed to | perhaps influenced the draughtsmen towards the post. 
modern engineering practice, which has reverted to the | impressionistic rendering of their detail. But the latest 
multiple-roofed shed, a practice justified bv the somewhat | mode is, we fear, rather an exhibition of laziness. It is 
recent catastrophe at Charing Cross, and it is question- | so much easier to leave a design in pencil and cover up 
able whether any board of directors would to-day approve | the dirt which is the accompaniment of that stage with 
of the winning design from this point of view. washes of monochrome tints than to ink in the drawings 

Mr. R. W. Cable, who receives honourable mention, | carefully, and clean them up. The result may be true 
has, like Mr. Whitelaw, followed in composition such | to recent weather conditions, but even London is not 
a French example as the station at Tours. His design is | always in a fog, and a design is not completed till every 
more explicit in the drawing of its detail and would bit of detail is absolutely determined. Foggy and slovenly 

| drawing is only too apt to lead to slovenly thought and 


probably have come nearer winning if the draughtsman- | 
ship had been less explicit and had followed the post- | hazy conceptions. 
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The Work of the late Mr. R. NORMAN SHaw, R.A. 
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The design awarded '' honourable mention,” which 
is by Mr. Bryan Watson, has the merit of simple dignity, 
though the facade is divided by too many horizontal lines, 
and the proportious of the spaces thus formed are not 
pleasing or harmonious. The detail is based closely 
upon Italian work with a distinctly modern flavour. The 
designs under pseudonyms of ** Abacus,’’ °“ Anarchist, ” 
апа‘ Blue Eagle ’’ are worthy of mention and commenda- 
tion though not of equal calibre to the winner. “ Abacus ” 
fails by weakness of draughtsmanship, “ Anarchist ’’ has 
an incongruous central composition with one opening 
under three strident voids above, and '' Blue Eagle ” is 
marred by the introduction of a dome and the inclusion 
of too many windows and storeys. 

The competition for the silver medal and prize of 
ten guineas for measured drawings is this year very keen, 
and Mr. Mason wins by the magnitude of his task in 
measuring and drawing Blenheim Palace rather than by 
any superiority of draughtsmanship. Mr. Bernard 
Gaymer deserves the honourable mention which he attains 
for his complete and well-executed drawings of the church 
of St. Agnes, Cawston, Norfolk, and so also do Mr. W. 
Leonard B. Leech, for his presentation of the chapter- 
house and vestibule to Southwell Minster, and Mr. Gordon 
Hemm for his drawings of Manchester Old Town Hall, 
though a little weak in figures. 

The Pugin Studentship also is the subject of very 
hot competition, and Mr. William Paterson wins probably 
by the cleanliness and crispness of his draughtsmanship. 
His measured drawings of Holyrood Abbey Church, 
Burford Church porch, and Henry VII.'s Hall, Hampton 
Court, are all excellent and are also varied in subject. 
Mr. Joseph Hill is to be congratulated on his pluck and 
perseverance and commiserated on being again not quite 
successful, but we fear that his mastery of the 6B pencil 
is in the wrong market when offered for the Pugin. His 
measured drawings of Whiston Church, Northants, and 
the chapter-house of Wells Cathedral, are thorough and 
able. Мг. F. R. Howard has to thank his clean 
pencil work for his honourable mention, and probably his 
preponderance of screen work for his failure to attain 
higher honour. His drawings of screens from Norwich 
St. Andrew, Southwold, and Attleborough, though evi- 
dences of high skill in draughtsmanship and painstaking 


labour, are too much of the same genus to compete with 
Mr. Paterson's selection. Mr. С. Peake Anderson has 
chosen his subjects with good judgment, but there is too 
much that has been seen before in the same competition. 
Stuff that has once been beaten in the stiff contest for the 
Pugin is almost sure to find superiors in a subsequent 
essay. Mr. Leathart’s work is good enough to win И 
there did not happen to be better opposed to it. We do 
not admire the mannerism of dotted horizontal lines which 
this gentleman has adopted. Mr. Lowes has prejudiced 
his chance by the inclusion of some of his earlier work, 
which is not up to the standard of his more recent nor 
quite good enough for the Pugin. Mr. Holt and Mr. 
Powell have to make a considerable advance before they 
can hope for success in this competition. 

The competitive drawings for the Owen Jones Student- 
ship are once again a very fine set, and the winner, Mr. 
William Harvey, shows interesting work from the Church 
of Hagia Sophia, Salonica, and the Church of the Nativity, 
and Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. The recipients of 
honourable mention, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Huggill, and 
Mr. Keesey, all show beautiful work, the two former 
including some of the marvellous full-size drawings of 
mosaic of which examples have been seen on a previous 
occasion, whilst all three have selected examples of Italian 
decoration and stained glass. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize is not the subject of 
a keen competition, and Mr. Vincent Hooper, whose 
design is thorough, shows superiority in the use of one- 
storey cottages and two-storey blocks for patients, instead 
of the three-storey arrangements of his competitors. 

The Grissell Gold Medal is offered for Design and 
Construction, and the judges are justified (if it be right 
in any case to withhold prizes offered) in not awarding 
the medal, as there are no designs, but only drawings 
showing the construction, usually very completely, of 
sheds, the competitors having been so much engaged upon 
their calculations of stresses and resistances as to have 
omitted the consideration of an architectural design. “ E 
Perseverantia Honor ’’ shows a shed with a frontal build- 
ing, '' Ilium " a hall with three domes, and *' Triangle 
and Circle ’’ (device), a Mansard-roofed shed with an orna- 
mental end, and these are the nearest approaches to à 
design. . 
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The Work of the late Мг. R. Norman Знал, В.А. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

WE are glad to know that the Home Office has expressed 
its intention to inquire into the possible danger to St. 
Paul's Cathedral from vibration. The enormous increase 
in the weight of motor omnibuses and other mechanically- 
propelled vehicles, as well as the greater speed with 
which they are driven, greatly intensify the force of the 
blows upon the roadway which are a feature of all 
vehicular traffic, and increase in a geometrical ratio the 
amplitude of the vibrations communicated to buildings 
on the site of main traffic thoroughfares, so that these 
are very perceptibly greater than they were twenty vears 
ago. In the case of St. Paul's Cathedral, this condition 
of things is accentuated by the resilient character of the 
soil on which the building stands, and vibrations which 
in an ordinary three-storey house are within our personai 
knowledge sufficient to lessen the life of gas mantles, to 
crack ceilings, and damage the filletting of roofs become 
in the case of the cathedral sufficient to cause serious 
dislocation and movement owing to the height of the 
building and the magnitude of its loads. In short, "t. 
Paul's Cathedral under present traffic conditions is suffer- 
ing from a continuous succession of earthquake tremors 
that it is not in a condition to support for any length of 
time without vital reinforcement. Тһе danger, there? ге, 
to be apprehended through any such interference with 


its stability as is threatened by the County Councit's 
proposed tramway scheme ts appalling 11 its certainty. 


We have received copies of the offica? explanatory 
leaflets No. 25 (revised) and No. 26 (revised) issued by the 
National Health Insurance Commission, which give 
amended regulations as to out-workers, and it is evident 
that © out-workers ” within the meaning of the National 
Insurance Act are to be found in the architectural profes- 
sion. The '' cut-worker ’’ is defined as “а person, male 
or female, to whoin articles or materials are given out to be 
made up, cleaned, washed, altered, ornamented, finished, 
or repaired. or adapted for sale, in his or her own home or 
on other premises, not under the control or management 
of the person whe has given out the articles or materials 
for the purpose of his trade or business. ”’ 

The architect, therefore, who puts out a perspective 
or a set of competition or contract drawings, to be corn- 
pleted bv a draughtsman who takes them away to orna- 
ment or finish at his own home or office, is the emplover 


of an ‘‘ out-worker,’’ and must make himself acquainted 


with the complicated arrangements of the A or E cards 
and AO or EO cards, and if the draughtsman is, as he very 
frequently would be, under the obligation to hecome an 
insured person under the Act, the emplover is liable for 
stamps upon his card. One more addition to the in. 
creased responsibilities of architects, | 
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A very important but at the same time somewhat 
amusing question has been raised in the Edinburgh Town 
Council with regard to the site at present occupied by 
the prison on Calton Hill. The Town Clerk stated that 
the site on which the jail was built belonged to the Town 
Courtcil and that no payment had ever been made for it. 
The question 1s important on account of the feeling that 
exists in the city with regard to the architectural design 
of the proposed new Government buildings. It is obvious 
that if the site belongs to the Town Council they will 
have a voice in the approval of any new buildings that 
are to be placed upon it; in fact, it does not seem to us, 
as far as we read at present, that the Government are 
in a position to put any new buildings on the site at all. 


The report of the Yorkshire Archiwological Society 
[or the past year refers to the Bills introduced into Parlia- 
ment for the protection of ancient monuments, and also 
to the protest made by the Council of the Society against 
the scheme for bringing all ecclesiastical buildings still 
in use within the scope of the Bill. Locally some steps 
have been taken towards the preservation of ancient 
monuments in the county. It is satisfactory to note that 
the owner of West Ayton Castle, to which attention was 
drawn in the last report, has carried out certain repairs. 
A recommendation made, on the occasion of the Society ’s 
visit to Bridlington in 1910, that the fragments of the 
old cloister arcade at the Priory Church should be set up, 
both for their better preservation and for greater facility 
of study, has been carried out. It having been reported 
to the Council that another name has recently been 
cut upon Rey Cross on Stainmoor, steps are being taken 
which, it is hoped, will prevent the recurrence of similar 
acts of vandalism. А section of the Roman road on 
Wheeldale Moor, near Goathland, on the property of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, has, through the instrumentality 
of the Society, been placed under the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Acts. Тһе Round Tower at York Castle, 
which had been repaired, has been placed by the War 
Office in the charge of the Commissioners of Works, so 
that with Richmond Castle, to which the repairs com- 
menced in 1908 are still being continued. and the Bail 
Welts at Skipsea, there are now four monuments in 
Yorkshire under the Acts. 


The Town Council of Torquay have been sununoned 
for causing or allowing black smoke to issue from the 
chimney of the electric light works in such quantity 
as to be a nuisance, the particular informant being the 
Hon. Secretary of the Royal Torbay Yacht Club, whose 
house, according to the evidence, suffers unpleasantly 
from the smoke emitted from the Council's chimney. 
'The Council, however, put forward an effective defence 
that they could not abate the nuisance without raising 
the chimney, and this they were prevented from «спе 
bv the residents and owners of property, including the 
Yacht Club, in the immediate proximity. Smoke abate- 
ment is not always a simple matter. 


THE "ARCHITECT " STUDENTS' SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 

We are sorry not to have received a larger number of 
‘studies of furniture. The measurement of such exaniples 
of ancient, art is often of particular value as a branch of 
architectural study, giving a knowledge of detail and crafts- 
manship which will often be stimulative to the imagina- 
tion of the architect when designing parts of buildings. 
Then, again, it should be recognised that 16 is worth 
while encouraging our clients to have their furniture 
designed by architects as well as their houses. Fitments 
are of the nature of furniture, and the effect of an other- 
wise charming interior may be very easily marred by 
the introduction of inappropriate furniture. 


“ Alpha ' sends a thoroughly studied and well-drawn 
set of illustrations of a table in the side chapel of St. 
John's Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, dated 1712. though in 
many respects typical of earlier treatment. We should 
be inclined to surmise that the marble top and the dona- 
tion only date from 1712, the table itself being а palimp- 
sest. 

“ Chelt ’’ contributes a drawing of the Renaissance 
pulpit in Gloucester Cathedral, which is rather sparse 
of detail, though the subject 1s an interesting one. 

'" White Rose” illustrates an eighteenth-century 
English table inlaid with marquetrv, now exhibited in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, which is a charming piece 
of work. 

We have awarded a prize of one guinea to “ Alpha’ 
and half a guinea each to “ Сре " and '* White Rose.” 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


ANGLEsEY.— The Valley Rural District Council have de- 
cided on the erection of ten houses, and that architects be 
invited to submit in competition a set of working plans of 
semi-detached cottages and of a row of four to six houses, 
each house to contain а large living-room, a scullery, and 
three bedrooms. The cost of each house 1s not to exceed £150. 


GLAsGOW.—The assessors, Messrs. Alexander M. Pater- 
son, A. B. M'Donald, and F. T. Barrett, have reported to 
the Libraries Committee on the 142 designs sent in for the 
Langside Library. They placed them in the following order 
of merit: First, No. 55, measurer's estimated cost, £6,450 ; 
second, No. 92, estimated cost, £5,500 ; and third, No. 106, 
estimated cost, £5,980. The assessors state that, with one 
exception, the ten designs placed on the short leet were found 
to exceed the stipulated cost of £5,500; but they considered 
that the rise in building rates, even since the competition 
was instituted, should be taken into consideration. No. 55, 
while exceeding on the Corporation measurer's estimate the 
cost mentioned, showed an extremely well-balanced scheme, 
both as regarded plan and design. The Libraries Com- 
mittee recommend that in respect design No. 55 could not 
be carried out for the sum of £5,500, the author of it be not 
employed as the architect, but that he be paid the premium of 
£50 ; that the author of design No. 92 be employed as archi- 
tect to carry out the work on the terms mentioned in the 
conditions of competition for plans; and that the author 
of design No. 106 be paid the premium of £25. 

Hogpunv —Architects desirous of preparing competitive 
drawings for the erection of a public hall for the Urban 
District Council may obtain conditions and particulars on 
payment of £1 1s. deposit from Mr. W. Sugars, engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Horbury. 

Reapinc.—The Education Committee are intending to 
erect buildings for the accommodation of the Kendrick boys’ 
and girls’ secondary schools, and have decided to appoint 
an architect on the result of a competition limited to archi- 
tects resident or carrying on business within the borough. 
The conditions of the competition and instructions to com- 
peting architects, prepared by Mr. Ernest Newton, 
Е.В.Т.В.А., the assessor, may be obtained on application 
at the Education Office, Blagrave Street, Reading. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SANTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
WE now include amongst our illustrations the second of а 
series of views of the interior of Santa Sophia, reproduced 
from original photographs of the Kénigliches Preussisches 
Messbild-Anstalt. 


RUSSIAN CHURCH, MOUNT OF OLIVES, JERUSALEM. — 
ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CHURCH, JERUSALEM.—CHURCH 
OF MARIA  HEIMGANG, ON THE HILL OF ZION, 
JERUSALEM. 


THESE examples of modern Russian, English, and German. 


architecture at Jerusalem are described in the portion of 
the article entitled ‘‘ An Architectural Quest," by Robert 
Williams, F.R.I.B.A., which appeared in our last week's 
issue. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
A MEETING of the Royal Institute was held on Monday last, 
the 20th inst., at Conduit Street, W., Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, A.R.A., president, in the chair. 

Mr. George Hubbard, acting in the place of the Hon. 

Secretary, said he regretted to have to announce the decease 
of Mr. Thomas Henry Watson, district surveyor for St. 
George's, Hanover Square. Mr. Watson had been a member 
of the Institute for over fifty years, having been elected 
Associate in 1862. He was among the first batch of candi- 
dates who sat in the voluntary architectural examination 
when it was first established in 1862, and he passed in the 
Class of Proficiency. In 1866 he again presented himself 
for examination, and passed in the Class of Distinction. In 
1864 he was awarded the Soane medallion for a design for 
an academy for the study, practice, and performance of 
music. In 1877 he was elected to the Fellowship. Mr. 
Watson had served on various committees of the Institute, 
and was a member of the Statutory Board of Examiners. He 
had also filled various offices in the Architectural Associa- 
tion, including that of President in 1870-71. Mr. Hubbard 
then formally moved that the regrets of the Institute for the 
loss it has sustained by the death of its esteemed Fellow be 
entered on the minutes of the meeting, and that a message 
of sympathy and condolence be transmitted to his widow and 
family. { 
This was seconded by Mr. W. Henry White, who spoke 
of the integrity of Mr. Watson’s character, and of the way 
in which he studied in every detail the interest of his clients. 
Anyone who had worked with Mr. Watson, as he had done, 
could not fail to be helped forward considerably. As a friend 
Mr. Watson did all that he could to help one. His death 
would be a great blow to many. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, the President, in putting the 
motion, testified to Mr. Watson’s powers as a draughtsman, 
and spoke of his real interest in architecture. 

Mr. William Woodward added his tribute as having 
known Mr. Watson for some forty years. As an example 
of his skill he alluded to an additional storey which he had 
designed for a building on the west side of Regent Street. 

The vote of condolence was then passed. 

The decease was also announced of Mr. Frederick Thomas 
Reade, Hon. Associate, elected 1877; also of Colonel F. R. 
Newton Haswell, of North Shields, elected a Fellow in 1872. 

The Secretary read the following letter received from Sir 
Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., with reference to the vote 
passed at the last meeting congratulating him on the 
Baronetcy conferred on him at the New Year :— 

Eagle House, Wimbledon : 
January 11, 1915. 

Dear Mr. MacAlister,—Will you kindly convey to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects my grateful thanks for 
their kind message of congratulation on the honour lately 
conferred on me? No congratulations can be more welcome 
than those of my brother architects, and I value this dis- 
tinction all the more because I think that in my humble 
person some honour has been done to the great Art which we 


all profess and love.—Yours very truly, 
THOS. С. JACKSON. 


The President then asked Mr. F. S. Baker, their 
esteemed Canadian Fellow, to read the paper on “ Canadian 
Architecture," which he had crossed the Atlantic expressly 
to present that evening. 


Canadian Architecture. 


In four of the provinces—Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta—the title architect is protected by law, 
and no one may call himself an architect unless he has com- 
plied with the law, and qualified by passing certain exami- 
nations prescribed by the Act. A fifth province—Ontario— 
also has an Act, but, owing to the insertion of the word 

Registered ” before “architect ” by the Government of the 
day, it has no effect, and anyone who pleases may call him- 
self “ architect." The remaining provinces are all organis- 
Ing with a view to obtaining legislation similar to that in 
force in the four provinces above named. In all of these four 
provinces the degree of Associate R.I.B.A. is accepted as a 
satisfactory qualification for admission to membership at 
present. The Royal Institute of British Architects is 
indeed held in very high esteem throughout the Dominion. 
As in England, the system of ''pupilage," but without 
fees, is the most common commencement for the would-be 
architect. Тһе Wniversities have special courses іп architec- 
ture, and issue degrees. The best of these is the McGill, in 
Montreal The number of students entering the profession 


is as yet very small, and architects have to rely upon the 
British Isles and the United States for skilled assistants. 
In the past ten years there have never been more than 
enough. 

Owing to the fact that in Canada the builder takes out 
his own quantities, drawings have to be made very complete, 
and this has tended to raise the quality of draughtsmanship 
throughout the country, and, incidentally, gives the student 
a chance to learn details of the work which an English 
student does not come in contact with. 

At present there are no travelling scholarships in archi- 
tecture, and the necessity for these is becoming more and 
more apparent. Private ''ateliers," in which practising 
architects of the younger school mostly are patrons, are 
available for the students in many of the large towns during 
the winter. 

It has been said that “the next fifty years will decide 

the character and type of Canadian architecture," but, 
having regard to the extreme youth of the country, such an 
event would seem to be most unfortunate. It should be 
said, however, that the Classic orders are fairly well under- 
stood, the value of proportion appreciated, and the applica- 
tion of ornament and mouldings handled in a conservative 
way. 
The climate, of course, has a great deal to do with the 
nature of the buildings in the various parts of Canada. A 
country which extends for 3,500 miles must, of course, show 
considerable variation in that respect. Provision must be 
made by the architect against extreme cold, with accumula- 
tions of snow and ice, and extreme heat, conditions of ex- 
treme moisture and extreme drought, of the most brilliant 
sunshine and dull days, of perfect calm, and wind storms 
which often reach the proportions of cyclones. 

Splendid marbles are now procurable suitable for almost 
any purpose; when these quarries are fully opened marbles 
will probably be found which equal any which have been 
produced on the continent of Europe. Building stones are 
only fairly good, and much stone for face work is imported. 
It may be, however, that the opening of new districts by the 
building of railways will overcome this difficulty. 

The Portland cement produced is excellent ; everywhere 
fine grit sand is obtainable, and good limes are burnt in 
nearly all districts. Canadian bricks are well known for 
their excellence, but the production of terra-cotta, other than 
hollow blocks for fireproof construction work is limited. 
Steel sections are rolled from Canadian ore in nearly all the 
large centres, but an enormous quantity of structural steel 
is imported from the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany. Wood of all kinds is becoming more and more 
difficult to obtain, and the price is advancing, with the result 
that what is known as “ fireproof construction ” is becoming 
more and more popular. Paints and oils are produced on 
a large scale, and of excellent quality, but the higher grades 
of glass are as yet mostly imported. Sanitary pipes and 
fittings, as well as fixtures, are manufactured, but a large 
quantity is also imported, especially porcelain fixtures, 
which come from Great Britain and the United States, 

All of the large centres are provided with stringent build- 
ing laws, plans are passed upon by building departments, 
whose inspectors issue permits before the work is allowed 
to be proceeded with. A constant inspection is also made of 
the work during its progress by these departments. This 
system extends to construction and sanitation, and the rela- 
tion of buildings to localities, but does not in any way 
interfere with the architectural or artistic qualities of the 
building. That the duties of these departments may be 
extended in the near future so as to criticise the quality of 
the design is not an improbability. The fact that every 
city is giving careful attention to town planning, drive- 
ways, park systems, and suburbs is having an excellent moral 
effect in the development of the artistic tastes of the people. 

Though there is not the slightest doubt that Canadian 
architects have been experimenting along U.S. American 
lines in the designs of all classes of buildings, American 
ideals and methods of expression are not being adopted any 
more than those of any other country, except in so far as 
they apply more conveniently to conditions in Canada. In 
the matter of design the British influence is much the 
strongest one affecting Canadian architects, who, generally 
speaking, are strong Imperialists. The recent statement that 
“the largest and handsomest buildings are the works of 
American architects" is quite misleading. There is no 
reciprocity between the architects of the United States and 
Canada, and both sides are subjected to practically prohibi. 
tive Customs tariff. Canadian statesmen have taken pre- 
cautions which make it practically impossible for foreigners 
to exploit the opportunities which Canada presents in any 
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way except that which will most benefit Canada. Thus it | 
is that many manufacturers of building materials residing 
in foreign countries and wishing to avail themselves of the 
Canadian market have found it desirable to establish а. 
factory in Canada. | 
The Federal Government Buildings at Ottawa were com- | 
pleted in 1866, and are in '' Victorian Gothic.” | 
Of the Provincial Legislature buildings, that recently 
completed at Victoria is perhaps the most notable. This 
design was also the result of a properly conducted competi- 
tion amongst Canadian architects. | 


The City Halls or Municipal Buildings have not risen to 
any great height as an architectural creation. The buildings 
at Toronto are of interest, because built in а sort © 
Romanesque style of a beautiful dark brown local stone, the 
supply of which has unfortunately become exhausted. 

The Post Offices throughout the country are а dece 
better class of building. They are erected and controll 
by the Dominion Government. Of the Law Courts and ah 
Houses the most notable example is undoubtedly that & 


Toronto known as Osgoode Hall. | all 
Canada has many splendid hospitals, large and small, 
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and there is perhaps no other type of building to which so 
much study has been given by architects, There is, however, 
no notable example; architectural effect is secondary to 
practical requirements. Suffice it to say that a Canadian 
architect asked to build a hospital places it above in im- 
portance any other building placed in his charge. 

Of the homes for orphans and aged or incurable people 
too much cannot be said, as the buildings are invariably 
excellent and splendidly managed ; they are maintained by 
public subscription and Government grant. As these are 
generally built in the early stages of the growth of a town 
on sites of large area the increase in the value of the site 


produces a fund which often eventually is sufficient for the 
support of the institution, 

The public library in Canada has not received nearly 
so much consideration, although every community of above a 
thousand people has one. 

Art galleries and museums are few in number, and are 
only to be found in the larger cities. The reason of this 
is the lack of art collections rather than the want of build- 
ings. It seems exceedingly desirable that the opportunity 
to obtain replicas of the splendid collections in the British 
Isles should be given to the representatives of the various 
parts of the Empire in which original collections cannot 
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be hoped for. Architectural students are suffering particu- 
larly in this respect in Canada. There is no doubt that 
many museums and art galleries will be built in the future. 

It is most unfortunate that in nearly every case 
Canadian churches have been carried out with such rapidity 
that a great paucity of church architecture is the result. 
This has also been caused partly by the limited sum of 
money at the disposal of the various congregations. 
Amongst the small churches a better condition of affairs 
exists, and there are many small churches built of stone 
which are quite interesting. These, however, like the larger 
ones, show evidence of haste and lack of any great care in 
their design. 

Canadian shops are, generally speaking, of a fairly high 
class, and show a good deal of skill in their planning and 
arrangement. In contra-distinction to the English custom, 
the authorities in Canada permit huge shops to be erected 
as one room to each floor, and the effect of this in the large 
stores, with their wealth of stock, is bewildering. 

Perhaps the most ornamental buildings throughout 
Canada are the banks and their branches, Generally speak- 
ing, these have been designed and built with considerable 
care, and without any curtailment of expense. As there 
are some thirty chartered banks in Canada, and as many 
of these have upwards of three hundred branches each, it will 
be seen that bank buildings are fairly frequent. 

The office building in Canada varies in size from four to 
eighteen floors of renting spaces. These are frequently built 
by financial corporations, such as insurance companies, loan 
companies, banks, &c., and are invariably of fireproof con- 
struction. Perhaps the most notable building of this type 
is that of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 
Toronto. The many hotels are in construction and equip- 
ment similar to the office buildings ; but they are, of course, 
finished for semi-domestic use. Considerable improvement 
has recently been made in the designing of theatres and 
public halls, though there is a tendency to make them as 
cheap as possible. 

Canada is well provided with educational buildings of 
every class. The Universities of Montreal and Toronto are 
well equipped with buildings; these are mostly of stone, 
and many of them are very good examples of architecture. 
The same applies to the colleges, which, being conducted 
largely on the English system, and nearly always controlled 


by English masters, are doing a great work in strengthening 
the already universal Imperialistic spirit in Canada 

Technical schools of the very highest class have now been 
provided in all of the large cities; these have only been 
undertaken after the most careful study by the authorities, 
accompanied by their architect, of the best schools in Europe 
and the United States, and even to walk through one of 
these institutions in a leisurely way is most instructive for 
the architectural student. | 

Common schools are at last being fireproofed, but the 
great majority of these large buildings, extending in many 
cases to three storeys, and even to four storeys, are dangerous 
fire-traps. 

The dwellings of the people are most creditable, and must 
favourably impress the visitor from other countries. Curi- 
ously enough, although Canada is a wood country, wooden 
houses do not predominate; they are mostly of brick or 
stucco. Many of those which are apparently brick have & 
wood frame, witli a brick veneering of the thickness of half 
a brick, and this type of house is a very wholesome and satis- 
factory one. The commonest type of house in the towns 18 
what is known as the semi-detached house. The houses of the 
middle and wealthy classes throughout all the provinces, 
including even Quebec, are more like the homes of Great 
Britain in type than those of any other country. What 13 
known in London as the city house, built on a narrow lot 
almost up to the street line, arranged in terraces or attached, 
is scarcely known in Canada. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., the President, said 
that the Institute was fortunate in having there that night 
to propose a vote of thanks Mr. Herbert Baker, who had 
won for himself a brilliant reputation in South Africa by 
his architectural work. Mr. Baker had had the courage and 
generosity to establish a school at Rome for the future South 
African architects. There was also present that evening 
Mr. J. G. Colmer—one of the leading representatives of 
Canada in this country. 

Mr. Herbert Baker, F.R.I.B.A., said that the lecturer 
had shown them how very progressive Canadians were at 
the present time in architecture; but that was only what 
was expected by those who knew how energetic and com- 
petent they were, and how they have as immediate neigh- 
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bours the most energetic of all nations. He was very glad 
to hear that Canadians have no intention of being 
swallowed by those volcanic neighbours as to their architec- 
ture any more than as to nationality. Personally, he was 
one of those who believed the saying, “ Art for Art’s sake,” 
was а very dangerous опе; it took a man along the primrose 
paths of dalliance, but ignored the steep and thorny way. 
If Imperial Federation ever became a real fact—and Canada 
has recently shown its own opinion by the great gift of three 
Dreadnoughts—architects ought to be ready to give ex- 
pression to those ideals. His own belief was that though 
they might have unity in their architecture, it did not mean 
they would have to give up their national individuality— 
that would indeed be impossible. The lecturer had referred 
to the influence of climate on the nature of buildings. It 
was doubtful whether people in England realised what a 
real effect climate has been, and must be, on architecture. 
One did not grasp it from the text-book. In Italy there 
was а saying that only gods and the English walked in the 
sun. The English could scarcely understand that some 
natives worshipped the sun as an evil deity. Anyone who 
had to work in a semi-tropical country was able to appre- 
ciate its effect on architecture. The effect of climate, par- 
ticularly in the southern dominions, was enormous ; perhaps 
it might be less so in Canada. In addition, the individuality 
of a people would confer individuality on their buildings. 
The question was “ How were they to get the Imperial 
spirit in architecture?’’ It might be done, perhaps, in two 
ways: one was through the mother country, the second was 
through the British School at Rome. The lecturer might 
well take back to Canada a knowledge of the work which 


that school was already doing. Any British subject who 
was a student of art in-Rome gains very great assistance 
there. Though there have been four or five South African 
students at the school, there have been so far no Canadians. 
It was to be hoped that they would hear soon of Canada 
presenting to the Mother Country three fine architectural 
student ‘‘ Dreadnoughts.” 

Mr. J. G. Colmer, C.M.G., said he was sure they need 
have no hesitation in expressing their satisfaction with the 
views of buildings shown them on the screen. They very 
admirably illustrated what architecture had done and was 
doing in Canada. Personally he thought Mr. Baker had 
somewhat under-rated its importance, and that he had not 
shown them as many illustrations as they would have liked. 
Canada had reason to be proud of its buildings, and no 
visitor could travel through the country without being 
impressed. Visitors would, he believed, feel that the build- 
ings in the towns and cities would compare very favourably 
with those of the same size in the United States, even in 
the United Kingdom—and that was saying a good deal. Mr. 
Baker had spoken of the opportunities for architects in 
Canada. Personally, he had known of a good many young 
architects who, on going to that country with letters of 
introduction, seemed to fall on their feet, and who were 
not long in making both reputations and money. No pro- 
fessional jealousy existed there. A young architect is given 
every assistance and advice, and he is regarded as another 
factor in building up that Canada of which they were all 
so proud. Perhaps the people there did not devote as much 
time to luxury as in some other places. There were un- 
doubtedly magnificent collections of pictureg held by private 
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persons, and he liked to think that those collections will 
increase and form the nucleus for public galleries. 

Mr. T. H. Mawson, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., said the more 
he saw of Canada the more he liked it. Great art was only 
possible where there were great ideas. Great ideas were 
bred in Canada. Optimism is abroad, and enthusiasm is 
the very life of the people. He had been rather surprised 
with one or two things which Mr. Baker had told them. 
His (the speaker’s) belief was that English influence had 
been very strong between 1870 and 1890, but that other 
influences had been at work since that time. For instance, 
there was that of the Boston Technical School, the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. A 
great number of Canadian architects have spent two years, 
at any rate, of their training in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts— 
mostly under M. Pascal. Canada, with what it gets from 
England, Paris, and America, adopts everything which will 
express its great ideas. The combination of all these was 
making Canada to-day. By-and-by we in England will 
look for our great architecture in the Colonies. There was 
a real live art there which was growing, and proving the 
greatness of that Empire of which they all formed part. 

The President, in closing the discussion, said it was 
very clear that their colleagues in Canada were addressing 
themselves to the problems of architecture in a very practical 
and strenuous spirit. They were going to the very essentials 
of the matter, and were determined to have something which 
would work and answer its purpose. That was the first 
requirement architects had to fulfil. Mr. Colmer had 
already pointed out that there were many beautiful build- 
ings in Canada which had not been shown to them. There 
comes a point where a young country must be “hung пр” 
because no tradition of architecture existed. It was at that 
point that they of the old country must be ready to help. 
Architects here were like prodigal sons, for they had had 
several traditions and had squandered them all. Their 
present work was to build up a tradition anew. But they 
could not escape the consciousness of a great historic past, 
and it was in that consciousness that their hopes rested. 


Personally, he thought that such a hope was not without | 
| and studentships for 1912-13 was made at the conclusion of 


foundation. Those present would welcome the statement 
that the Royal Institute was regarded with high esteem 
in the two great countries of Canada and South Africa. 
The Institute had had in the past to weather many storms, 
and may have to weather many more in the future. 
Sympathy coming from beyond the seas was one of the most 
encouraging things he knew of. They ought to do all they 
could to help the suggestion that replicas of the best English 
work should be in Canadian museums, just as replicas of 
the best French work were in the Trocadéro in Paris. He 
hoped the suggestion would not pass unheeded in White- 
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hall. То his mind Canada’s neighbours had architecturally 
somewhat over-reached themselves. He hoped the future 
architecture of Canada would be founded on a great tradi- 
tion, no matter whether that was furnished by England or 
France. They would not have any difficulty in founding a 
tradition of their own adaptable to all the requirements of 
modern civilisation. One of the most important departures 
connected with architectural education was the British 
School at Rome—great things might come out of it. They 
hoped to see some brilliant Canadian students there. 

The vote of thanks was then carried. 

Mr. F. S, Baker, in returning thanks, said that the people 
of this country did not realise how much more Can 
thought of them than those at home had time to think of 
Canada. On going back there he would make it his duty to 
bring full particulars of the scholarships at Rome and the 
other opportunities presented to the profession in Canada. 
The students, however, were few in number and were not well 
off, for the sons of rich men looked for some easier work 
than architecture. Mr. Mawson had spoken of Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White; while the highest tribute must 
be paid to those gentlemen, there was a growing feeling In 
Canada that that school was not altogether desirable. Тег 
was there a school of collegiate Gothic based on the tradi 
tion of English architecture. Some good private art collec- 
tions were in the country, but they were not available for 
the public. Buildings would be forthcoming when the 
collections were obtained, and they had to look to England 
for those collections. It was fully recognised that the 
modern French architecture and modern French methods of 
draughtsmanship were not suitable. What was wanted was 
something straightforward, plain, and useful. That was 
what Canada was looking for. 

The President announced that the next meeting will be 
held on Monday, February 3, when the presidential address 
to students will be delivered. Mr. Curtis Green will read 
a criticism of the works submitted for the prizes and student- 
ships, and the presentation of prizes will take place. 


The announcement of the deed of award of the prizes 


| the above discussion. 


Thirteen essays were received for the Institute silver 
medal and twenty-five guineas offered for the best essay on 
any subject of architectural interest selected by the com- 


| petitor himself, The silver medal and twenty-five guineas 


has been awarded to Mr. W. J. Davies, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Twickenham (*' Les longs souvenirs font les grands peuples ””), 
for his essay on “Тһе Preservation of Ancient Monuments." 
Prizes of £5 5s. each were awarded to Mr. Martin Shaw 
Briggs, A.R.LB.A. (‘‘ Bahnhof"), for an essay on “ The 
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View from the entrance to the site for the new Royal Palace. 


SOFIA BULGARI4.— The new Cathedral. 


Drawings were received from three competitors for the 
Henry Saxon Snell Prize of £60. The prize goes to Mr. 
Vincent Hooper. 

The Ashpitel Prize of Books to the value of £10, ofiered 
annually to the student who distinguishes himself most 
highly in any one of the final examinations held during the 
year, has not been awarded. 


Architecture of Railway Stations," and Mr. C. P. Walgate, 
R.C.A. (“ Antonio”), for an essay on “А Small Church 
and its Greater Significance: Santa Maria di Loreto, 
Rome, аз a Tide-mark of the Renaissance.’ 

There were nine competitors for the Institute silver 
medal and ten guineas offered for measured drawings of 
ancient buildings in the United Kingdom or abroad. The 
prize has been awarded to Mr. Н. C. Mason (“Рах”), who 
submitted a complete set of drawings of Blenheim Palace. 
Certificates of honourable mention go to Mr. W. L. B. 
Leech (“ Mitre”) for drawings of the Chapter House, 
Southwell Minster, Notts; to Mr. Gordon Hemm (“X”) 
for drawings of Manchester Old Town Hall, and to Mr. 
B. P. Gaymer (‘‘ Burmah”) for drawings of Church of St. 
Agnes, Cawston, Norfolk, 

_ The subject for the Soane medallion and £100 for Con- 
tinental Travel was “ Design for a Railway Station." Out 
of fourteen competitors this prize was awarded to Mr. James 
M. Whitelaw, of London (‘‘Solertia Ditat’’). Certificates 
of honourable mention will be given to Mr. H. C. Bradshaw 
iac 79 and Mr. R. W. Cable (‘‘ Registered Lug- 

age ”). 

For the Owen Jones Studentship, certificate, and £100 for 
travel and study of colour there were four competitors. The 
studentship goes to Mr. William Harvey. Certificates of 
honourable mention have been won by Mr. H. P. Huggill, 

by Mr. Ivor Beaumont, and by Mr. Walter M, Keesey. 

. The Pugin Studentship, certificate, and £40 for travel 
in the United Kingdom attracted eight competitors. It has 

1 awarded to Mr. William Paterson for his four 
strainers (No. 7). Certificates of merit have been awarded 
to Mr. Joseph Hill (No. 2) and Mr. F. E. Howard (No. 4). 

The subject set for the Tite Prize of £30 for travel in 
Italy and a certificate was ‘‘ Design (according to the methods 
of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers) for the Facade 
of a Royal Palace in a City." There were twenty-nine com- 
petitor. Of these the successful one was Mr. Cyril A. 
F arey, of London (“ Palladio"'). A certificate of honourable 
mention goes to Mr. Bryan Watson (“ Бота”). 

Drawings were received from only one competitor for the 
Arthur Cates Prize of forty guineas, which has been awarded 
to Mr. Charles Fredk. Butt. 

Тһе subject set for the Grissell Gold Medal and ten 
guineas was “Design for a Riding School constructed of 
Steel" There were eight competitors, but the prize was not 
awarded. 

Three competitors sent in applications for the Godwin 
nnt The silver medal and £60 goes to Mr. Charles 

en. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL QUEST. 
By Вовевт WiLLIAMs, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
XVI. 

From Constantinople to Roumania, where there is much 
new work, and often in a pleasing style. The most interest- 
ing building in Constanza was a mosque in course of erec- 
tion. Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, is well laid out 
in the newer parts, with wide streets and trees, and, of 
course, tramways; but I must hasten on over the Danube to 
Rustchuk and Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, which, like 
Bucharest, has the appearance of newness, Here, again, the 
town-planners had been at work and many new buildings 
are in course of erection, among them a British Legation, 
and, in contemplation, Courts of Justice and a new Roval 
Palace. I 

The new cathedral of Sofia now being completed stands 
on a fairly high mound, the highest part of the city. It is 
built in what might be called Russian-Byzantine ; its general 
details are Byzantine and its many bulbous smaller domes 
and its larger central dome may be said to be Russian. I 
find it impossible to like those bulbs and their fierce gild- 
ing.* The turret carrying its dome at the west end of the 
church appears to be higher than the great central dome. 
This effect is not quite pleasing. The workmanship is good, 
the facades being of local white stone. The interior gener- 
all has been prepared for mural painting, and the walls 
and domes were already nearly covered with paintings of 
scriptural and religious subjects, painted by Bulgarian and 
Russian artists. There is a goodly profusion of marble of 
various kinds used in the interior, also some beautiful 
Mexican onyx. The thrones for the Bishop and the King 
are ornate and full of detail. There is a marble dado to 
the central parts, and this is continued in some of tho 
interior parts in paint to imitate the marble. The church 
is a fine piece of work. 
^ * The Russian Church built between the Garden of Geth:emane 
and the Mount of Oliver, but close to the latter, has a distressingly 
unpleasant effect on the quietade of the Holy Garden. The dazzling 
brass-like gilding of the bulbous domes seems to send out a challenge 
to look at them and not at the quiet garden below. 
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SOFIA, BULGARIA.—WEST FRONT OF THE NEW CATHEDRAL 


There is an interesting movement in Sofia in the direc- This stone would make excellent and picturesque walls if 
tion of architecture and art generally. In the twenty-five built in dressed courses with the white stone or granite as 
years of their freedom the Bulgars have made great strides. dressings. For the greater buildings, the white stone as it 
There is at the present time in Sofia an opportunity which 
may not again present itself. and it is one that is unique in 
the history of cities. The Bulgarian architects and artists 
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| SOFIA, BULGARIA.—THE POST OFFICE, EXTERIOR. 
| Mr. Mita sorr, Architect. 
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SOFIA, BULGARIA.—Detail of Railings round the site of the 
proposed new Royal Palace. 


| SOFIA, BULGARIA.- THE POST OFFICE, INTERIOR. 
have the opportunity of the formation and development of a | Mr, MILASNOFF, Architect. 


fine National style. The material for building is to hand— | is now used at the British Legation, or granite might be used 
a white limestone of good texture, a grey granite, and a fine | for the whole facade or a mixture of both. | 
brown stone, used for road-metalling, but which, I saw, was Now as to style. The bulbs must go. Let the architects 


quarried in layers something like the Welsh Pennant stone. | go to first principles and axe out a style for themselves. It 


й 
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can be done, and they are the men to do it. There are 
signs of a coming good style in Sofia. The piers and rail- 
ings around the site for the proposed Royal Palace are 
pleasingly designed, and the workmanship is good. 


hy seeing in a shop window a copy of Mr. Bernard Shaw's © 


“ Widowers' Houses." It would be interesting to know Mr. 
Shaw's opinion of the Bulgarians as to their discrimination 
in the choice of books. But the copy is no longer in the 
window; it travelled to England in my company. It 
suggests a reflection—May its lesson on the evils of slums 
never need enforcement in Sofia. Yet just now there are in 
Bulgaria, unfortunately, many houses with widows. 


NOTES. 


My thanks are due for the kindness shown to me in Sofia 
by Mr. Milanoff, the city architect, who was responsible for 
the new Post Office, of which I could only get a postcard 
photograph. 

Thanks are due also to Mr. Robin Adair, of the British 
Legation, Sofia, to Mr. R. Hughes and many others in 
Jerusalem and Syria, and to British Consuls wherever we 
met them. 

With regard to Palmyra, it may be of interest to note 
that à set of photographs were ''done in 1864 for the late 
Marchioness of Ely to show to Queen Victoria," for so I 
was informed by a gentleman from whom I purchased an 
album entitled ‘‘ Views in Palmyra, Photographed 1864”; 
the name of the photographer does not appear. These are 
interesting as early photographs, and in that they show the 
amount of decay since that day. 

As usual in old buildings, everything portable and of 
value has been carried away; thus it has happened with 
the metal foliage affixed to some of the capitals at Palmyra 
and to the metal (probably bronze) dowels of the column at 
Baalbek. It had been discovered through the accidental 
falling of a column that the shafts were dowelled in their 
bases; accordingly the lower part of the shaft in many of 
those still standing has been cut away so as to withdraw 
the dowel, the size of the hole being about two inches square. 

Mr. Percy FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., has written to 
the Edinburgh Corporation offering to present to the city a 
bronze statue of Thomas Carlyle, the statue and pedestal 
to be 12 ft. high. The condition attached to the offer is 
that the statue shall be erected in some public park or 
garden. The Lord Provost’s Committee recommended the 
Council to accept the offer, provided they were satisfied with 
the design. 


CONCRETE IN ITS LEGAL ASPECT.” 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF A SUB- 
CONTRACTOR. 


Your Secretary has been good enough to point out to me 


А propos of the advance of Bulgaria, I was greatly struck ' that the relations between contractor and sub-contractor are 


likely to be of special interest to members of the Institute. 

Generally speaking, where there is no stipulation against 
sub-contracting a contractor may employ sub-contractors. The 
rule is, however, subject to the qualification that it does 
not apply when the employer reasonably and naturally 
looks for the personal service and attention of the contractor. 
Thus, if the work in hand were of a highly special character 
it would not be competent for the contractor who was 
skilled in that class of work to hand over its performance to 
someone else. It is otherwise, however, when the work 
involves the exercise of no special degree of skill. Cock- 
burn, C.J., in British Waggon Co. v. Lea, thus stated his 
views of the law on the subject : — 

“ Much work is contracted for which it is known can only 
be executed by means of sub-contracts ; much is contracted 
for as to which it is indifferent to the party for whom it is 
to be done whether it is done by the immediate party to the 
contract or by some one on his behalf. In all cases the: 
maxim ‘Qui facit per alium facit per se’ applies." For 
instance, if I were to employ Messrs. A. B. to make a rein- 
forced concrete bridge, that firm being particularly skilled in 
the work, they could not let the work out to Messrs. C. D. 

Although there does not appear to be any English case 
on the point, it appears that neither an architect nor an 
engineer has implied authority to employ sub-contractors to 
do any part of the contract work, or any work which is 
extra to that work. The law has been so laid down 
in Canada. The following clause may be inserted 
if it is desired to ensure that the contractor shall carry out 
all the work himself : — 

‘‘This contract is and shall be considered as a personal 
contract by the contractor himself, who shall personally, with 
the assistance of skilled foremen, agents, mechanics, and 
workmen, direct and execute the works.” 

The more approved practice, however, is to leave $t to 
the engineer to say whether and how far sub-contractors 
may be employed. The following clause, which is to be 
found in the model conditions approved by the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, may safely be used : — | 

“ The contractor shall not, without the consent in writing 
of the engineer, assign his contract, or any substantia] part 
thereof, nor under-let the same, or any substantial part 


* Abetract of Paper by W. Valentine Ball, read at the Thirtieth 
Ordinary General Meeting of the Concrete Institute on January 9, 
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SOFIA, BULGARIA.—THE NEW RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
The domes are highly gilded, and the whole is strongly coloured— gaudy. 


thereof, nor make any sub-contract with any person or persons 
for the execution of any portion of the works, other than for 
raw materials, for minor details, or for any part of the whole 
of which the makers are named in the contract." 

Another form of clause prevents the contractor from 
making a sub-contract with any workman or workmen for 
the execution of any portion of the work, except with the 
consent of the engineer. It also provides that if the con- 
tractor shall sub-let or let at task work any portion of the 
work he shall in such case forfeit to the employer the sum 
of £100 as liquidated damages. 


\У но rs LIABLE ro Pay THE SUB-CONTRACTOR ? 


A most important question from the point of view of 
the sub-contractor is, Who is liable to pay him? Не 
naturally wants to be sure that his labour will not be in 
vain. Generally speaking, the employer is not liable to a 
sub-contractor, unless an agreement between them can be 
proved. Such an agreement will not be implied from the 
mere acceptance of the sub-contractor's work. The employer 
does, however, become liable if it can be shown that there 
is a contract between him and the sub-contractor. 

An employer may also become liable to a sub-contractor 
by going surety for him. In that case, however, there must 
be something in writing, as a contract of guaranty cannot 
be sued on unless it is in writing. But there is a difference 
between a promise to pay the debt of another and a direct 
promise to be liable oneself in any event. In the latter case 
a written contract need not be proved. Thus, if the em- 
ployer promises to pay the sub-contractor out of monies 
which he has to pay to the head contractor, this would be 
treated as a direct promise to pay. 

There is another way in which the employer may become 
directly liable to a sub-contractor, It may be proved that 


the head contractor, in employing the sub-contractor, really 
acted as the agent for the employer. The onus of proving 
this will be on the sub-contractor. 

The question, Who is the sub-contractor to look to for 
his remuneration ? therefore turns upon the conditions of his 
employment. In the ordinary form of agreement a clause 
is inserted providing that the contractor will pay to the 
sub-contractor ‘‘the sum of £ when the engineer for 
the time being of the employer shall have certified in writing 
that the said work has been completed and finished to his 
satisfaction." Other terms are sometimes inserted provid- 
ing for payment by instalments. 

The question of liability largely depends upon whether 
the contractor was constituted the agent of the employer 
to employ the sub-contractor or to purchase goods from him, 
and to establish privity of contract between the employer 
and such sub-contractor. Where the defendant (a building- 
owner) entered into a contract with a builder by which the 
latter agreed to build a house for him under the supervision 
of an architect, the contract provided that the provisional 
sums for goods to be ordered from special artists or trades. 
men should, as the architect should certify, be payable by 
the builder or the building-owner. "The exact terms of the 
clause were that— 

“Тһе provisional sums mentioned in the specification 
for materials to be supplied or for work to be performed by 
special artists or tradesmen, or for other works or fittings 
to the building, shall be paid and expended at such time 
and in such amounts and to and in favour of such persons 
as the architects shall direct, and sums so expended shall be 
payable by the contractor without discount or deduction or 
by the employer to the said artists or tradesmen.’’ 

Special goods according to a particular design were 
ordered by the builder from the plaintiff, who was a metal- 
worker, and the architect certified the sums for these goods 
as due from the defendant to the plaintiff, deducting the 
amount from the certificate given to the builder. It was held 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover this sum direct 
from the building-owner. In the absence of such a clause, 
a specialist or sub-contractor would be compelled to look for 
his remuneration to the person who directly employed him— 
namely, the head contractor. 


WHERE THE CONTRACTOR BECOMES INSOLVENT. 


Trouble frequently arises in cases where, owing to the 
insolvency of the builder, the sub-contractor is compelled to 
look to the building-owner. He often makes such a claim 
without avail, but by means of a special clause this difficulty 
may be obviated. 


How FAR THE CONTRACTOR 18 LIABLE FOR THE DELAY OF THE 
SUB-CONTRACTOR. 


Assuming there is delay in the execution of the work, the 
question of liability may arise as between the contractor 
and the sub-contractor. One may blame the other, and the 
employer may leave them to fight it out between themselves. 

If an employer reserves to himself the right of employ- 
ing specialists to do any portion of the work on a large 
contract, he does not thereby give any implied undertaking 
to the head contractor that he will be responsible for any 
damage caused to the builder by any delay or default on the 
part of the specialists. 


LIABILITY OF THE SUB-CONTRACTOR FOR DELAY. 


The liability of a sub-contractor for delay in completing 
the work he has undertaken to carry out depends on the 
terms of his contract with the head contractor. If he does 
not know that the head contractor has undertaken to do the 
work within a specified time, he will not be liable for the 
damages claimed and recovered by the employer for delay ; 
but it is otherwise if it is shown that he knew what would 
be the consequences of delay. 


USE or MATERIAL ON THE SITE. 


It may well be that in some cases the builder or other 
person who has to provide concrete will find a large bed of 
gravel or other useful material on the site. How far can 
he use it in the fulfilment of his contract ? 

An obligation upon a contractor to clear away old 
materials does not necessarily vest those materials in him. 
Again, where a contractor is bound by his contract to exca- 
vate, the materials excavated do not necessarily vest in him. 
On the contrary, if a contractor make use of materials sup- 
plied to him the employer may set off their price against 
the amount due under the contract, 

The importance to the employer of some clause dealing 
with old materials lies in the fact that if nothing is said 
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about them the contractor may remove them. Having re- | met by sinking a well or pumping from a lake or river. 


moved them, he may sell them. In that case, if he were to 
become bankrupt the employer could not get the goods back, 
but would be relegated to his right of proving for their value 
in the contractor's bankruptcy. | 

Where the contract for erecting a building or executing 
other works makes no reference to old materials, it seems 
that the contractor will be under an implied obligation to 
clear them away. There is no English case directly in point, 
but the principle has been laid down in several American 
cases. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROVIDING FoR THE REMOVAL ОҒ OLD 

MATERIALS. 


It is well for every contractor who has undertaken works 
which involve the clearance of a site to take care that he is 
adequately protected. The removal of a large mass of con- 
crete would be a long and costly operation, while to remove 
reinforced concrete, knit together with ribs of steel, is the 
labour of Titans. When the time arrives for the removal 
of modern buildings it is clear that the contractor must needs 
regard clearances as a very important item when considering 
the amount of his tender. 


Express Provision ror MATERIALS ON SITE. 


In drawing his specification the architect often inserts 
a clause to the following effect :— 

“ Materials on the site to be used as far as possible." 

If a tender is made by a contractor on the basis of such 
à specification the architect should take care to ascertain 
whether the contractor has made any deduction in respect of 
old materials. If the contractor, having made no deduction, 
uses any of the materials, the architect may set their value 
off against the contract’ price; and even if the contractor 
has made a deduction, but has not informed the architect of 
the fact, there may still be a set-off, 


CLAUSE TO PROVIDE FOR THE Use оғ OLD MATERIALS. 


The following is a convenient form of clause :— 

“All materials upon the site or upon the space to be 
covered by the buildings (or contract works) at the date 
of the contract, and all materials and things excavated by 
the contractor from the works, shall remain the property 
of the employer until paid for by the contractor. Such of 
them as shall be approved by the architect for the purpose 


of the works shall be paid for by the contractor at a price | 


to be named in his tender, or, if not named, to be ascertained 
by the architect, and all other materials shall be removed 
by the contractor from or deposited, stacked, or spread on 
the site as, where and when directed by the architect. 

, This clause may properly be inserted in a contract which 
Involves the making of concrete, because it is necessary that 
gravel, &c., to be used should be approved by the architect. 


PROVISION FOR WATER. 


Another question of importance is the provision of an 
adequate supply of water. Where there is a good supply at 
hand in the mains no difficulty need arise. The question 
will simply be, Is the employer or the contractor to pay the 
water rate during the work of construction? But if there 
1$ no municipal or other supply the difficulty may have to be 


Suitable clauses must be inserted in the contract to place 
the burden of pumping or well-sinking on the right 
shoulders. 

Втснт то REJECT MATERIALS. 

It is important to consider the question whether the archi. 
tect has the right to reject improper materials when brought 
on to the works. In this regard the provisions of the 
R.I. B.A. form appear to be fairly satisfactory. 


SUPERVISION WHEN CONCRETE BEING LAID. 

Concrete is a matter which may require some supervision 
on the part of the architect. To cover up wet concrete may 
involve serious disaster, and it seems that, in the conduct 
of ordinary building operations, it is the duty of the archi- 
tect to attend to this matter; although in some respects he 
is an arbitrator, he is also a servant to the building-owner 
or employer. 

If it is true that dry-rot is a defect which will occur in 
any house, however it may be constructed, it is clear that 
liability to put it right cannot be fixed upon anyone, unless 
it is specially provided for in the contract. But in the few 
cases which have been before the courts it has been assumed 
or proved that dry-rot is a defect which may be caused or 
brought into existence by bad design—chiefly in matters re- 
lating to ventilation—or by bad supervision in the construc- 
tion of works. 


ARCHITECTS' CLAIM FOR FEES. 
Mr. A. H. Storr and Messrs. Stott & Sons, architects, of 
5 Cross Street, Manchester, were the appellants in the Court 
of Appeal on Thursday against a decision of the Divisional 
Court affirming the judgment of the County Court judge at 
Wigan in favour of the liquidator of the Pansy Spinning 


| Co., of Wigan. 


Mr. Stott’s claim in the County Court was for £1,900 
money lent, while Messrs. Stott & Sons claimed £8,475 for 
architects’ fees under a contract of December 1911. The 
County Court judge awarded Mr. Stott £590 on his claim, 
and Messrs. Stott & Sons £250. The Divisional Court 
affirmed that finding, and from that the claimants appealed. 

Mr. Martelli said the contract on which the firm sued 
was with the Spinning Co., the appellants’ contention being 
that by a clause in the agreement the appellants were to 
prepare the plans of two mills and superintend the erection 
of the buildings, and as fees receive 5 per cent. on the cost 
which was estimated as being about £300,000. They had 
received £1,500 from the Company, but the buildings were 
never commenced, and the Company was wound up by order 
of the Court and a liquidator appointed. Messrs. Stott 
however, had done a great deal of work in connection with 
the proposed mills, and the County Court judge held that 
all they should receive for that was £250. Mr. A. H. Stott's 
appeal was in regard to the money he lent to the Company 

The Lord Chief Justice said he noticed that Mr. Stott 
lent the Company money with which to pay his firm for 
their fees. " Т” 

Mr. Martelli said that was so, but nobody w | 
that that was ultra vires the directors. " аана 
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Lord Justice Farwell: It seems that the partners claimed 
against the Company, and the Company at once borrowed 
from one of them to pay the others. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Martelli: Yes; but the Company cannot go behind the 
fact that they are indebted to Mr. Stott personally. Tho 
Judge held that as the firm had received £1,500, which was 
£1,250 more than he thought they were entitled to, Mr. Stott 
had received back £1,250 of the amount he lent, as the loan 
was, in fact, by the firm, although Mr. Stott handed over 
the cheque. 

The Lord Chief Justice, referring to Messrs. Stott's claim, 
asked whether, if the directors only built a mill costing 
£20,000, Messrs. Stott would have been able to claim com- 
mission on more than that sum ? 


Mr. Martelli said he did not think they could. 


Lord Justice Farwell: Well, why can you claim when 
they have not built at all? 


Mr. Martelli said the point was that the Company had 
contracted to build something, and had not done so. 
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Without calling on counsel for the respondent, the Court 
dismissed the appeal with costs, the Lord Chief Justice 
observing that they could not differ at all from the County 
Court judge, who held that there was no contract on which 
the appellants could claim, 


THE LONDON BUILDING LAW AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY.” 
Jr the average surveyor were asked offhand to state the 
principal provisions of the law that in London govern the 
development of land for building purposes, he might possibly 
refer to the requirements of Part II. of the London Building 
Act, 1894, in regard to the formation of streets. He might 
also draw attention to Section 105 of the Metropolis 


* Abstract of a Paper by Mr. Horace Cubitt, A.R.I.B.A-, 
Р.А.В.1., read before the Auctioneers and Estate Agents’ Institute 
of the United Kingdom. 
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class. But very often the whole of the site next the street 


Management Act, 1855, in regard to the making up and 
paving of private streets. A few years ago no one could 
doubt the correctness of his answer, but it is now at least 
upen to question whether the provisions of Part II. of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909, are not of more 
importance. Although, in the majority of cases the area 
dealt with under a town planning scheme will be of con- 
siderable size, apparently a scheme may be prepared equally 
well for five as for 5,000 acres. The Act, as is common 
knowledge, provides that a scheme may be prepared by 
a local authority or such authority may approve a scheme 
prepared by landowners. It is therefore open to any person 
developing an estate in London to apply to the County 
Council, which is the local authority for the Metropolis, to 
approve a town planning scheme, | 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of the adoption 
of this policy. If a town planning scheme is proposed, it may 
be reasonably expected that, recognising the public advan- 
tages to be gained by a lay out of the land on model lines, 
the Council will be prepared to make very considerable con- 
cessions in regard to the width of the roads. The standard 
width of 40 feet for subsidiary streets in a residential neigh- 
bourhood is quite unnecessary. А street of 24 feet wide will 
satisfy all traffic requirements, and if the houses are kept 
well back from the line of the road, all considerations as 
to light and air-space will be properly met. 

There is another very important advantage to be gained 
by the development of an estate under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act. A modern householder desires something 
better than the dead level of uniformity and dulness which 
is characteristic of most estates developed on the old lines. 
A new estate laid out with a certain amount of irregularity 
in the lines of the streets, and with a few open spaces, 
trees, street flowerbeds, &c., will make a greater appeal to 
the average prospective householder than one of straight 
streets and terrace houses all laid out on the old dull draught- 
board plan. There are ample opportunities for obtaining 
interesting effects without laying out streets of serpentine 
curvature, or planning buildings of which not one single 
room in a house is square. 

But if all the roads are required to be 40 feet in width, it 
is evident that the provision of open spaces on the same 
scale would be a most extravagant procedure, and it may be 

. accepted as an axiom that no ordinary estate can te 
economically developed on modern lines unless it is possible 
to keep the width of the roads within reasonable limits. 
It must also be remembered that under a town planning 
scheme it is possible not only to obtain exemption from the 
re;uirements of the Building Act, but of all other Acts of 
Parliament and any bylaws made thereunder. It may 
therefore be possible to obtain some modifications of the 
requirements of the Metropolis Management Acts in regard 
to sewerage, and the making up and paving of streets. 

The course of action of owners of land who desire to 
develop their property under the Housing and Town Planning 
Act is quite simple. All that is necessary is for the persons 
concerned to submit an application, with plan, to the 
County Council. If the Council refuse to adopt a town 
planning scheme proposed by owners of land, such owners 
may make representation to the Local Government Board, 
and the Board, after holding a public local inquiry, may 
approve the scheme, which will then have effect as if it had 
been approved by the County Council. 

Let the question of the development of land which is 
already built on be now considered. There are here two 
obvious ways of treatment—(1) the demolition of the exist- 
ing buildings, followed by the erection of buildings of a 
more remunerative character, and (2) the reconstruction and 
extension of the existing buildings in such a way that they, 
as far as may be possible, fulfil the purpose of new build- 
ings. The former of these two courses is the one which 
finds most favour in central London. Usually a large 
building will require to be erected, and, in consequence, all 
the ordinary and some of the special requirements of the 
London building law will be found to be applicable. The 
provisions affecting the frontage line and distance back from 
the street will probably have a very important effect on the 
position and extent of the building. Speaking generally, 
it will be found that the London Building Act, 1894, safe- 
guards existing interests, and it will be possible to build on 
all land which for the last twenty or thirty years has been 
occupied by buildings. Further, it will be possible in 
streets laid out before 1862 to build without restriction of 
height up to the ordinary 80 feet limit, provided that the 
building is not being erected ta house persons of the working 


has not been previously occupied by buildings, and it 
becomes a question to what extent, if any, it is permissible 
to extend the new building over previously unbuilt-on land. 

There are two important provisions of the London 
Building Act, 1894, which govern this point. Section 13 of 
the Act provides that no previously unbuilt-on land within 
the prescribed distance—20 feet from the centre of the road- 
way in carriage traffic streets—may have a building erected 
on it or extended over it without the consent of the County 
Council Section 22 provides that except with such consent 
no building may be erected on or extended over unbuilt-on 
land in advance of the general line of buildings. 

It is of very great importance to note that there is the 
right of application to the County Council in regard both 
to '' prescribed distance ’’ and ‘‘ general line ’’ cases. It will 
often be desirable for a person who is developing property 
to approach the governing body with a view to obtaining 
some relaxation of the ordinary provisions of the law in 
regard to these matters. If the person applying has a quid 
pro quo to offer the Council, his chances of success are 
excellent. 

The requirement by which the height of a building is 

limited, except with the consent of the Council, to 80 feet 
measured from the footway to the top of the parapet, will 
affect only very large enterprises. Possibly if the limit did 
not exist we should get a few skyscrapers in London, for it 
is generally admitted that the reason for the half-dozen 
exceedingly lofty buildings in New York is not so much the 
high value of the land as the advertisement obtained by the 
business body which succeeds in having the tallest building 
in the city. Fortunately we are spared this kind of emula- 
tion. 
The provisions as to open space which apply in the case 
of all domestic buildings, other than office buildings, were 
originally thought to operate rather unfavourably in the 
way of the development of property. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that if these requirements are thoroughly 
understood—which is admittedly no easy matter—it will 
usually be possible to so arrange a new building that no 
very great sacrifice of accommodation is involved. In the 
case of sites of irregular shape it is possible to apply to 
the Council to allow some deviations from the ordinary 
requirements, and in all cases it is possible to take advan- 
tage of the provisions regarding ''equivalent air space," 
whereby it is permissible to extend a portion of the rear of 
the building beyond the diagonal line when such line is 
drawn from ground level, provided that an equivalent 
amount of cubic space is elsewhere left unbuilt on. 

Prior to 1908 the power of the Council to allow divisions 
in large warehouse buildings to exceed the ordinary limit oi 
250,000 cubic feet was restricted to à maximum limit ot 
450,000 cubic feet. By the L.C.C. General Powers Act of 
1908 the Council obtained unlimited discretion in regard to 
this matter. The decision as to the allowance of increased 
cubic extent rests, however, entirely with the Council. 
There is no appeal in this matter from their decision. 

As regards the question of general construction, although 
it is not yet permissible to erect buildings with enclosing 
walls of reinforced concrete, the L.C.C. General Powers 
Act, 1909, has legalised steel frame construction. But 
except in the case of very large buildings, it will generally 
be found cheaper to build ordinary brick walls or piers 
than to provide a system of stee] stanchions. Indeed, it is 
rather an open question whether, in any building which it 
is possible to erect under the ordinary requirements of the 
London building law, the use of an entire steel frame is to 
be recommended solely on grounds of economy. The value 
of steel frame construction lies rather in the greatly 
increased speed of erection and in the decrease in the size 
of the supports of the building on the lower storeys, both 
‘of which considerations are obviously of great importance in 
the case of the reconstruction of large business premises. 
Although & steel frame building when erected in accordance 
with the statutory requirements applying in London is 
rather costly, it must not be assumed that it is not possible 
to construct an economical building of steel skeleton con- 
structian when unhampered by any rigid requirements. 
Some of the steel and plaster buildings in connection with 
large public exhibitions are believed to have cost only from 


2d. to 3d. per cubic foot. 

No important building can now be erected in London 
without reasonable means of escape in case of fire being pro- 
vided to the approval of the County Council. This require- 


ment will not in ordinary cases hamper the scheme of develop- 
ment, although considerable ingenuity will often-be required. 
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In erecting a new building it is desirable, where possible, 
that escape shall be by means of staircases in general use, 
and with which the occupants are naturally familiar. 
Where means of escape are provided to existing buildings 
the erection of external iron staircases is very often the 
only practical means of solving the problem. 
There is a very great deal to be said in favour of adopt- 
ing the policy of altering and remodelling the existing 
premises instead of razing them to the ground and starting 
with a cleared site. Ina very large number of cases it will 
be found that a scheme of remodelling and extending will 
show a very much better percentage on the sum expended 
than a scheme which involves the clearing of the site and 
the erection of new buildings. Numbers of fine Georgian 
buildings may be met with in the inner districts of London. 
Their demolition is open to objection on several grounds. 
The obvious way in which to deal with a building of this 
type is to remodel it, retaining the principal main rooms, 
and adding new sanitary arrangements, and any additional 
accommodation that may be required. By this method not 
only a cheaper but a better building wrll in many cases be 
obtained than if the site were cleared and a new building 
erected. But work of this kind requires the skill of a 
trained architect even more than that of constructing a new 
building. The remodelling an old building is more difficult 
than that of designing a new one, and even small altera- 
tions are worthy of more skilled attention than they usually 


receive. 

Now as to the effect of the provisions of the London 
building law on any works of alteration and remodelling. 
Stowed away in an unlooked-for place in the 1894 Building 
Act is a section which is of vital importance in regard to 
such works. It is provided in Section 207 of the Act that 
“it shall not be lawful (unless with the consent of the 
Council) to make any alteration of any building in such 
manner that when so altered it will by reason of such altera- 
tion not be in conformity with the provisions of this Act 
applicable to new buildings." The most important parts 
of the section are the words ‘‘ unless with the consent of the 
Council" It follows that, with the consent of the Council, 
any form of construction or arrangement may be adopted, 
and the Council frequently exercise their powers under this 
section, and allow deviations from the ordinary requirements 
of the Building Act. 

The details of any remodelling of a building will, of 
course, be governed by the special considerations of each 
case, and it is not possible to generalise in regard to this 
branch of the work. It should be noted, however, that if 
the mode of user is altered in such a way as to take a 
building out of one statutory class and place it in another 
class, either the construction must be made to conform to the 
rules governing the class into which the building has deen 
transferred, or the consent of the Council to the existing 
construction must be obtained. As regards the provision of 
additional accommodation, the extension of a building can, 
of course, take place in two directions, horizontally and 
vertically, Horizontal extension in the direction of the 
street will often be barred by the '' prescribed distance " or 
general line " provisions of the 1894 Building Act. Hori- 

zontal extension in the rear is usually a much more feasible 
proposition. Very often the property in the rear of a build- 
ing 18 of a comparatively low class, and can be acquired 
cheaply. In the case of a domestic building, for which an 
open space at rear is required, it is a great advantage, 
where possible, to extend the building through to a street 
In the rear, Then this rear street will itself constitute the 
required open space, and the diagonal line, which limits 
the height of the rear portion of the building, may be drawn 
from the centre of such street, either at the level of the 
Surface of the roadway of that street or 16 feet above the 
level of the pavement of the front Street, according to the 
age of such front street. 
The obvious difficulty in extending a building vertically 


is the probable insufficient thickness of the walls for any 
And it must not be thought that 


such increase in height. 
the ү may be dodged by putting a storey or storeys 
in the roof, for in London the statutory height of a wall, 


"m which the required thickness to some extent depends, is 
ч the base of the wall to the top of the topmost storey. 
кү ш two of the walls are thicker than the others, 
Ы; ау be some strong piers suitably disposed, in either 
1c eds 1$ may be possible, by means of girders, to 
таар. that the weight of the new storey ог storeys will 

ie 2008 а portion of the structure which is well able to 
iun Е Or possibly in an exceptional case it may be de- 
ra A erect steel stanchions or reinforced concrete pillars 

m the foundations upwards in order to support the new 


load. None of these contrivances will, of course, obviate 
the technical objection as to the walls being of insufficient 
thickness. But if a sound scheme of practical construction 
is devised, the Council may then be approached with a view 
to obtaining their consent under Section 207 of the 1894 


Building Act. 


PETROL AIR-GAS LIGHTING. 
— By E. Scorr SNELL. 


(Abstract of a Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, held at the House of 
the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, 


London, on Tuesday, January 14.) 
Intropuction.—The chief object in writing this paper has 
been to analyse some of the underlying principles of petrol 
air-gas lighting, and the points which have to be borne in 
mind in designing good plant. But it has been suggested 
that a general introduction would be of service. 

It may be mentioned, therefore, that petrol air-gas con- 
sists simply of air to which has been added a small percentage 
of petrol vapour. A mixture of this kind can be generated 
by suitable machines, and subsequently forced through pipes 
and led into a house to be used in a similar way to coal-gas, 
the generating plant being conveniently placed in a small 
outhouse. The motive power may be a hot-air engine, the 
force exerted by a falling weight, or, when available, water 
power. In any case, a good petrol air-gas machine should 
work automatically when once it is started, and all that 
should be necessary is to supply it with petrol from time 
to time, wind up the weight, &c. 

It will be observed that liquid petrol only exists in the 
plant itself in the outhouse. The pipes led into the house 
contain only a mixture of air and petrol vapour, and the 
percentage of the latter is invariably small (15 to 6 per 
cent.). The system can therefore be claimed to be very safe 
when properly designed, for it would hardly be possible for 
a leakage of petrol air-gas to give rise to serious danger— 
over 94 per cent. of the escape 1$ pure air—and a stream 
of the gas issuing from a pipe can only be ignited with 
difficulty. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that petrol air-gas is not a true gas, but only a mixture of 
certain volatile hydrocarbons with air, and some of these 
hydrocarbons may condense if a wrong mixture or an im- 
perfectly designed form of plant be employed. These diffi- 
culties, however, should never make themselves felt in the 
case of a well-designed system. 

Gas lighting by means of carburetted air dates back 
as far as 1831, when it was proposed to send air saturated 
with the vapour of volatile hydrocarbons through pipes to 
be consumed in burners of the luminous type. No doubt it 
was found in practice that a very high degree of saturation 
was necessary to produce a reasonable light, and the high cost 
involved, coupled with troubles met with from condensation, 
probably put an end to such schemes from the commercial 
point of view, The introduction of the incandescent mantle 
however, which allowed the use of mixtures far from 
saturated, put a different complexion on the matter, and 
about five years ago a few comparatively successful machine« 
provided a stimulus to inventors, with the result that all 
sorts and conditions of gas machines began to appear 
Petrol gas, however, had come to stay as long as there wie 
petrol available, and to-day it is considered to be one of the 
cheapest, most brilliant, and probably the safest means of 
lighting where neither gas nor electricity mains can be 


tapped. 

Burners.—Special burners, having nipple apertures much 
larger than those used for gas, are required for petrol air- 
gas lighting. The larger nipple used is a distinct advantage 
since it renders the burners much less liable to be choked up 
by dust. The fact that such a large proportion of air is 
taken into the burner through the pipes also enables us to 
obtain, at the comparatively low pressure of 1j inch, con- 
ditions of combustion comparable with those obtained by 
high-pressure gas. Some discussion has taken place as to 
whether higher efficiencies can be obtained by an increase 
The writer does not think that any great 
advantage could be gained in this way. On the other hand 
it would, of course, be possible to use higher pressures by 
suitable design of plant and burners were there any gain 
to be derived by doing so. 

The natural result of these favourable conditions for com- 
bustion is that the size of inverted mantle commonly used 


in pressure. 


for petrol air-gas lighting (the bijou type) vields 
more brilliant light than would, be. obtained Ace ME 


ponding mantles with low-pressure coal gas. It must, of 
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course, be admitted that the light from mantles deteriorates 
be applied to 

either inverted or upright burners, but the type that is most 
Used with the County 


in the course of life. 
Petrol air-gas lighting can, of course, 


the inverted bijou. 


widely used is 
ant, such burners are guaranteed to consume 


Light, Ltd., pl 
not more than one-ninetieth of a gallon of petrol per hour; 
tion is often considerably 


but as a matter of fact the consump | 
less than this. Later on in this paper the question of cost 
he moment it maybe 


is considered in greater detail, but for t 
said that on the basis of the above figures and the present 
ghting 


outrageous price of petrol, the cost of petrol air-gas li 
per thousand candle-power hours should not exceed 3d. to 


4d. 
Besides the bijou type special burners consuming half 
the above amount of petrol can also be used, but there does 
not seem to be a great demand for these small units. 

On the other hand one might suppose that for factory 
lighting and industrial illumination generally more powerful 
units would sometimes be useful. It is a curious fact that 
it is dificult to get the same high efficiency from larger 
mantle, At present the usual course is to assemble a 
number of small units when a very powerful unit is needed. 


It may be well at this point to refer to a question that 
gas lighting literature, 


not infrequently figures in petrol air- 
namely, the colour of the light. From some remarks that 
s point it might be supposed that this 


have been made on thi 
was widely different from that derived from coal gas. The 


light yielded by a petrol gas mantle should be almost exactly 
similar to that obtainable with high-pressure gas lighting, 
since the temperature is substantially the same; it has, 
however, undoubtedly less green in its composition than has 
the light from low-pressure coal gas mantles. 

Shades and Fiztures.—It is obvious that in many cases 
the use of a proper reflector is of great value, and has as 
much to do with the efficiency of the system from an il- 
luminating engineering standpoint as the nature of the 
burner. In country houses people do not, as a rule, ask 
for a very brilliant illumination, but in factories, mills, &c., 
it will often be necessary to concentrate all the light on 
the spot, where the work is actually carried out. With the 
70 c.-p. petrol air-gas burner and a suitable shade, a very 
brilliant illumination can easily be obtained. 

(To be continued.) 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 

ENGLAND. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Reading.—Bakery : additions for the Co-operative Society 
(£2,200). Mr. C. S. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 
Wallingford.—Workmen's dwellings for the Corporation. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Cambridge.—University: St. Catharine's College exten- 
sion. 


CHESHIRE. 
IVillaston,—Council School for 300 places (£4,250). 


Wilmslow.—R.C. Church. Mr. W. M. Gillow (of Man- 


chester), architect. 
CORNWALL. 
Porthtowan.—Bungalow. 
architect. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Newton Rigg.—Farm School alterations. 
Penrith.—St. Andrew’s Church : addition. Messrs. Austin 
& Paley, A.R.I.B.A. (of Lancaster), architects (£500). 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Ashbourne.—Parish Church restoration (£5,500). 
Barlborough.—Primitive Methodist Chapel (£700). 
Darley Dale.—Church (£2,000). Messrs. Currey 
(F.R.I.B.A.) & Son (of Derby), architects. 
Swadlincote.—Headquarters for the County Territorial 
Force Association. Mr. Orton (of Ashby-de-la-Zouch), 


contractor (£1,600). 


Mr. S. Hill (of Redruth), 


Exeter.—Workhouse: Children’s Home, Heavitree Road 


j (£8,500). Mr. R. M. Challice, architect. 
Orqua4.—Secondary School, Tor. Mr. P. Morris, 
А.В.Т.В.А. (of Exeter), County architect. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
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Ревнам. | 
Easington.—N.E.R. Station buildings and goods ware- 
ll, architect to the Company. Messrs. 


house. Mr. W. Be 
Fenwick & Co. (of Newcastle), contractors. 
Industrial 


Lanchester.—Six houses for the Annfield Plain 

Co-operative Society. 
Essex. 

Billericay.—Hospital additions. Mr. H. R. Bird (of 
Brentwood), architect. 

Frinton-on-Sea.—Post Office, Connaught Avenue, 

Orsett.—Workhouse: administrative buildings. 

Ramsden Bellhouse.—Workmen's cottages (£1,000). 

Romford.—Workhouse: bakery. 

Wanstead.—Receiving homes, Aldersbrook. Mr. W. 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A. (of London), architect (£1,700). 


GLOUCESTERSHIBE. 


Cheltenham.—Municipal buildings. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth.—Infirmary extensions. Mr. G. E. Smith, 
architect. 
KENT. 
Folkestone.—House, Marten Road. Mr. P. W. Knowles, 


architect. 
Gillingham.—Six semi-detached houses, First Avenue, for 


Mr. V. Tewel. 
House, Rock Avenue, for Mr. C. J. Shapland. 
Fifty-four houses, Homeside Park Estate, for Messrs. 


A. E. Clifford & Co. 
Two semi-detached houses, Bredhurst Road, Wigmore, 


for Mr. Robinson. 
House and shop, corner of Wigmore Road and Fair- 
view Avenue, for Mr. Filmer. 
Rochester.—Foundry, Gun Lane: extension for Messrs. 
C. Barker. 
No. 9 High Street, 
Messrs. Leney & Son. 
Sevenoaks.—Swimming Bath (£3,000). 
Technical School. 


LANCASHIRE, 
Ashton-under-Lyne.—P. M. Sunday Schools (£2,000), Mr. 


J. H, Percival, architect. 
Bolton.—St. Edmund's School, Back King Street. 
Liverpool.—Town Hall alterations (£3,500). 

Mission Church, Litherland, for St. Mark’s Mission. 


Patricroft.—Church, Winton. 


Strood Intra: re-building for 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Mark field.—Twelve workmen’s dwellings. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Bourne.-—Workmen’s dwellings for the Council. 
Lincoln.—Four cottages, Robey Street. Mr. F. W. Hor- 
ton, builder. ' | 
House, Mainwaring Road, for Mr. F. L. Howitt. 
House, Wragby Road, for Mr. C. R. C. Harding 
House, shop and bakehouse, Croft Street and Rose 

Poe в. т К. L. Holland. 

Supplementary to January 10).—Churc 
Peter's-in-Eastgate : 2. (£2.800). М. 
Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A. (of London), architect. | 


MIDDLESEX. 


Ham pton.—Hotel, Tagg's Island. Messrs, Frank Matcham 


| & Со. (о{ London), architects. 
Southall-Norwood.—Council School, North Road : enlarge- 


ment. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIBE. 


Raunds.—Council School. 
Silverstone.—Council School (52.800). 
Wood ford-cum-Membris.—Council School (£2,700). 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Berwick-on-Tweed.—Northumberland and Berwi i 

erwicksl 

Auction Mart, Castlegate: additions and alan. 
Messrs. Gray & Boyd, architects. | 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Sutton-in-Ash field.—Fire Station. 


O-rford.—Business premises. Мг. H. Quinton, architect 


SoMERSET. 


Kilve.—House, Pardlestone, for Mr. Waddon. 
Taunton.—Town Hall (£6,000). 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Hanley.—Factory.—Messrs. Maddock & Sons, architects 


Stafford.—St. Mary's Church: vest 
ат) : ry (£2,500). 
Factory additions for Messrs. ai & D. Ltd 
Two houses, Tithe Barn Road, for Messrs. G. Sandy 


& Co. 
Two houses, Weston Road, for Messrs. Butters & 


Does. 
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IN USE ON FA v CH | MNEYS 


Hever Castle, Kent. | 
рс ee 5 | 4 JE Apply DEPT A 
uarr Abbey, Isle of Wight. | — 
Uplands Schools, St. Leonards. THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT 0). Lî. | 
Holy Cross Schools, Bedminster. 


Littlemore Asylum, Oxon. 
Lloyds Bank, Carnarvon. 


Lloyds Bank, Smethwick. Improved Washing Tubs. 


Nurses’ Home, Salop Infirmary. 


St. Bede’s Church, Cumberland. THE attention of Architects, Builders. and the public general 
at} is directed to the recently Patent "ix "AS ubs, reveal- 
Congregational Church, N orthampton. ing a simple economical and labour-saving device. 

&c., &c. The two tanks are formed actually as one tank or receptacle 
witha Dereon in the ene baving ed front о shelving 

OR E slightly inclined outwards, in order to obtain & better &ccess 
INOD OUS, NON CONDUCTING, WATERPROOF. the bottom of the tanks, the advantage being that laundry 
SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. articles may be washed or boiled in the copper, and removed 


—firstly, to the tank immediately adjacent to the copper, and 
secondly, to the next rinsing tank in succession. 
The two water taps, which are placed one over each tank, 
avoid the necessity of refilling the tanks by pail or bucket. 
The RUBEROID COMP ANY They are also fitted with plugs and waste-pipes, avoiding the 
9 8 inconvenience at present experienced when using separate tubs. 
99 WATE HOUSE. KNIGHTR Е ie i of tanks p made n noa +1705 р ne 42in. ; 
RLOO 'idth at top. 18in.; Width at bottom, 13in.; Depth, 1410. 
k IDER STREET, LONDON, E.C. Tubs, including two plugs and two soap dishes only, are made 
in 20 or 24 gauge galvanised iron. Price List on application to— 


2 FORTH STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON.TYNE. 
37 ASSEMBLY STREET, LEITH. Messrs. Fredk. Braby & Co., Ltd., 


3 | ASTONS PLACE, DUBLIN. 352-364 EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W., and IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, 8-Е. 


Inspection Invited. 


Ventilating Department 


VENTILATORS OF EVERY 
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i t 
W E. DUGDALE, "ios 


DRAIN TESTING MACHINES, 
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Stevens’ Patent Barrel Locks and Latches. 


Owing to the enormous demand for these locks it 
has encouraged several manufacturers to try and imitate. 
The vital and absolutely essential working mechanism 
— = MBA WOW of Stevens’ locks which have made them so popular, 
ҚА o W H^ M | " | however, has been carefully avoided. To insure against 

— disappointment and failure insist on having Stevens 
only—name and patent number on every face plate. 
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STaFFORD—continued. 
Two houses, dwelling-house and shop, Weston Road, 


for Mr. H. Powell. 
Police Barracks, Forebridge: alterations for County 
Council. 
Tettenhall.—Claregate House: alterations for Mr. S. 
Bayliss. 
SURREY. 
Carshalton.—Parish Church completion (£2,500). Pro- 
fessor R. Blomfield, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A. (of London), 


architect. | 
Farnham.—Fourteen workmen’s dwellings, Weydon НШ 


Road. 
Guildford.—Fire Station, North Street: additions and 


alterations. Mr. C. G. Mason, A.M.I.C.E., Borough 
surveyor. 


Shottermill.—C. of E. School: enlargement by forty 
places. 
SUSSEX. 
Ilorsham.—Cinematograph Hall, West Street, for Mr. Е. 
Nicholls. | 
Four houses, Depot Road. Messrs. Hillman & Murrell, 
builders. 
Westbourne.—Isolation Hospital extension. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


Birmingham.—Picture Theatre, Lichfield Road, Aston 
Cross. Mr. A. J. Archer, architect. 
Picture Theatre, Serpentine Road, for Mr. W. 
Bainton. 

Feleshill—House, Holbrooks Lane, for Mr. J. Wilkinson. 
Two houses, Little Heath, for Messrs. Marshall Bros. 
Seven houses, Stoke. Messrs. Kelley & Wootton, 

builders, 
Eight houses, Wootton Street, for Mr. G. R. Pike. 

Rughy.—Workhouse: Children’s Home (£1,850); also 

laundry. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Pershore.—Cottage homes for sixteen children (£750). 
YORKSHIRE. 

Bradford.—Picture Theatre, Morley Street, for the Brad- 
ا‎ еи Со. (Accommodation for 1,300 
eats. 

| Two hundred workmen's dwellings. 

Сита Manor.— Motor garage, &c., Brafferton Station. 
Mr. H. C. Harland (of West Hartlepool), architect. 
Elland.—Factory (£2,200). Mr. С. Sutcliffe (of Hey- 

wood), architect, 

H Со Е house, shelter, &с., Harlow Moor 

F d ud dersfield. —W orking-class houses, Kirkgate. 

Penistone.—Public Hall and Offices. 

Wakefield. —Eleven houses, Porto Bello Road, for Messrs. 

C. & J. Mellor. 
Motor garage and greenhouse to house, Barnsley Road, 
for Mr. H. Wade. 


WALES. 
Aberystiryth. —Workmen's houses (£4,500). 
Brecon, —Public Library. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect. 
Landore.—Cinema Hall, Neath Road, for Messrs. Lewis 
& Sons (of Dowlais; 
Morriston. —Cinema Hall, Sway Road, for Messrs. Hop- 
kins, Samuels & Co. 
Swansea. —House, Glanbryden Avenue, for Messrs. J. B. 
Jenkins & Sons. 
Two houses, Long Oaks Avenue, for Mr. S. L. Lewis. 
Two houses, Long Oaks Avenue. Messrs. White Bros., 
builders. 
Two houses, Longford Crescent, for Messrs. D. B. 
Davies & Son. 
Ws Heol Gerrig, for Mr. Ford. 
ive houses and lock-up shop, Approach Road, for 
Mr. W. Samuel. ы ee 
House, Manor Road, for Mr. James Taylor. 
House, &c., Neath Road, for Mr. J. Davey. 
Sixteen houses, North Hill Road, for Mr. R. Watkins. 
House, Pentrepoeth Road, for Mr. E. Evans. 
House, Pentrepoeth Road, for Mr, E. G. Owen. 
House, Pentrepoeth Road, for Mr. E. E. Sims. 
House, Cecil Street, for Mr. J. Thomas. 
Ten houses, Danygraig Terrace, for Mr. L. H. Brown. 
Workhouse: Nurses’ Home. 


. SCOTLAND. 
Aird rve.—Court House extension. 
Police Station and residences, Clarkston (£850). 


Arbroath.—Dispensary. 
Cupar.—Springfield Asylum extension. Messrs, Gillespie 
& Scott, architects. 
Dalbeattie.—Public School: additions and alterations 
(£2,650). 
Dumfries.—Sixteen workmen’s houses in two blocks, 
Edinburgh.—Picture house, Princes Street. Messrs. Atkin- 
son & Alexander (of London) and Mr. R. M. 
Cameron, joint architects. 
Milton House School: alterations (£750). 
Falkirk.—W ash-houses ; also re-modelling houses, Bains- 
ford, for Robert Orr’s Trustees (£800). 
Glenboig.—Board School for 300 places. 
Linlithgow.—St. Ann’s Boot and Shoe factory: extension 
for Messrs. Alex. Morrison & Son. 


IRELAND. 
Cushendall.—Church. Mr. J. Moore (of Belfast), archi- 
tect. 
Kilkeel.—Two houses. Mr. P. J. Neary (of Newry), 
architect. 


Stillorgan.—House of St. John of God: chapel Mr. 
P. J. Munden (of Dublin), architect. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
JANUARY 16, 1913. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech. E., Thanet House. 
Temple Bar, London. 

No. 28,513. Пес. 18, 1911.—Hans аг”, Railway 
Station, Pskow, Russia. Water closets. 

28,837. Dec. 21, 1911.—V. C. H. Gibson, ‘‘ Crondall 
House," 36 Oakley Square, Camden Town, N. Wall plugs 
or other couplings for electrical purposes. 

53. Jan. 1, 1912. —P. A. Smithurst, 226, Seeley, Mitcham 
Lane, Tooting. Door-closing and checking mechanism. 

229. Jan. 3, 1912.—W. J. Beville, 1 Stock Orchard 
Crescent, Holloway, N. Illuminated signs for use with arc 
lamps. 

3,027. Feb. 6, 1912. —J. H. de Warrenne Waller, B.E., 
Luska, Nenagh, Tipperary, and P. C. Cowan, D.Sc., 33 Ailes- 
bury Road, Dublin. Metallic elements of reinforced concrete 
structures. 

14,006. June 15, 1912.—F. J. J. Gibbons, St. John's 
Works, Church Lane, Wolverhampton. Fasteners for case- 
ment windows. 

16,092. July 9. 1912. —Robert Hubner, Farm Friedenau, 
Arlington, Vermont, U.S.A.  Briquetting flue dust and 


product of said processes. 

18,517. Aug. 12, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention Aug. 11, 1911. W. H. Grueby, 3 Fairfax 
Street, Dorchester District, Boston. Floor tiles. 


[The Editor will mot be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


Chard Hospital. 


SIR,—On page 59 of your issue dated January 10, 1913, 
it is stated that I am the architect for the isolation hospital 
at Chard, Somerset. Such is not the case, and I should be 
glad if you will kindly make a prominent contradiction in 
your next Issue, as, having regard to the terms of my 
appointment, the above announcement was the cause of some 
very animated questions and forceful contradictions at a 
meeting of my Council on Monday evening this week. 

I am, however, the architect for the isolation hospital 
at Paignton.—Yours faithfully, 
C. Owen Barnes. 
Engineer and Surveyor’s Department, 

Town Hall, Paignton: 

January 15, 1913. 


Count PLUNKETT, Н.А.В.Г.В.А., has been elected an hono- 
rary Academician of the “ R. Insigne Accademia Romana di 
San Luca." 

PROFESSOR BERESFORD Pire, Е.К.І.В.А., has prepared a 
scheme showing how the site at present occupied by the New- 
castle Town Hall could be utilised by the City Council to the 
best advantage if a new Town Hall were to be erected on it 
The report is now under consideration. i 
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The Best New Year’s Resolution— 
ADOPT MOTOR TRACTION.” 


COMMERCIAL 


MOTOR CHASSIS 


3-TON LORRIES 


THE SUN’S RIVAL 


The Pick of the Market 
— YF . FOR ILLUMINATING: 
Í 
Country Houses 

B. TYPE 1.6.0.0.) & DAIMLER | — Sat” "ae 

3 T NNERS Railway Stations 

"ТО . | &c., &c., &c 
2,500 of these Vehicles now Successfully f Safe, Clean, Healthy, Simple, 
Working. Economical and Efficient. 


ALSO FIRST-CLASS SECOND-HAND CHASSIS, 
withdrawn by the London General Omnibus Company 
under Standardization Scheme, including :— STRAKER- 
SQUIRE, MILNES, DAIMLER, WOLSELEY, 
BUSSING, and DE DIONS from £50 to £250. 


1d Bookl ‘ite to 


COMPLICATED MACHINERY 
NO ELECTRICIANS’ BILLS 
l; FRAGILE MANTLES 


Acetylene Publicity, Ltd. 


| 105—104 hà Apsidé i sadn, E.C. 


Address ALL your enquiries to 


Stuart A. Curzon, 


98 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Orr’s Zinc White Limited 


тшнк: "or. wana"  WIDNES, LANCS. Telephone: No. 5 


Manufacturers of | 
“71МСЕ5501 WATER PAINT, and || | 


NON-POISONOUS WHITE PIGMENTS. 


ZINC SULPHIDE WHITE (Original Patentees). 


| PURE OXIDE OF ZINC, нк by sublimation 
| of the metal. 


* SILOX,” a special White for use in = of White 


Lead. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, February 3. 

Royal Institute of British Architects: President's Address to 
Students, Criticism of Drawings by Mr. W. Curtis Green, 
F.R.1. B. 4., and Presentation of Prizes, at 8 р.м. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers : Annual Dinner at the Holborn 
Restaurant, reception at 6.50 P.M. 

Society of Engineers: Ordinary General Meeting, at 7.30 р.м. 

Royal Academy : Lecture on Painting (3), “ Theories of Repre- 
sentation," by Mr. George Clausen, R.A., at 4 r.m. 


Wednesday, February 5. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association: Paper entitled ‘St. 
Mary's Tower, Dundee," by Dr. A. H. Millar, F.S.A., at 
8 P.M. 

Nottingham Architectural Society : Exhibition and Criticism of 
“ Freehand Drawings, Sketches, and Testimonies of Study," 
by Mr. F. W. C. Gregory, at 8 р.м. 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants: Paper entitled '' Architectural 
Education in the L.C.C. Technical Schools," by Mr. C. E. 
Power, А.В.Г.В.А., at 7.30 р.м. 

Carpenters’ Company: Paper entitled ‘‘ Practical Value of 
Historical Study to Modern Craftsmanship," by Mr. 
J. M. W. Halley, at 7.45 Р.м. 


Thursday, February 6. 


Royal Academy: Lecture on Painting (4), “ Expression," by 
Mr. George Clausen, R.A., at 4 р.м. 


TIMBER. 

THE commercial position of any industry may be most 
accurately gauged by ihe statistics of its raw materiai, 
and in the building trade the statistics of the timber 
market offer a particularly reliable criterion, because this 
section of the raw material of building is practically 
whollv imported, and the Board of Trade reports there- 
fore afford fairly accurate and exact information of the 
amount of timber used in this country especially valuable 
as denoting the amount consumed in the building trade 
if we are careful to distinguish between the various divi- 
sions under which the Board of Trade returns classify the 
importations, 

The chief possibility of confusion arises from the use 
of sawn and planed timber in other industries besides 
that of the building trade, chiefly in shipbuilding, which 
has been particularly active and has influenced very 
геу Ше imports of the Mersey, Tyne, Clyde, and the 

ees 


In the building trade it is with the importations of 
sawn and planed timber that we are principally concerned, 
and we see from the Board of Trade returns that the im- 
portation of sawn and planed wood into the United King- 
dom in 1912, although somewhat larger than in the pre- 
vious year, appears to have been almost identical in 
quantity with the average of the previous five years; and 
Messrs. Foy, Morgan & Co., in their annual wood report, 
attribute the fact that the requirements of the country of 


late years have been on a greatly reduced scale as due ` 


to the diminution in consumption which has been mainly 
brought about bv the long continued depression in the 
building trade, although to some extent aggravated by the 
substitution of other materials for wood. On the other 
hand, there has been a. concurrent reduction of supplies, 
partly consequent upon the increased cost of production 


and partly through the keenness of competition. The 
average import for the last six years has been nearly 


12 per cent. less than the average for the preceding ten 
years, during which the building trade was flourishing, 
and this diminution has taken place notwithstanding that 
the increase of import in the Mersey ports has been from 
10-15 per cent., and in the principal ports of the Clyde, 
Tyne, and the Tees the additional import reaches 20 per 
cent., and even 30 per cent. 


In spite of the reduction in quantity, the average 
import cost per standard continues to mount year bv vear, 
so that whereas in 1901 the figures were £8 10s. 3d. per 
standard, those for 1912 amounted to £9 18s. 3d., and 
Messrs. Foy, Morgan & Co., anticipate that the cost in 
1913 is likely to be higher still. 

This rise in the cost of material is partly due to the 
reduction of the supplies to which we have already 
referred, and partly to the enormous increase of freight 
rates. 

‘Our readers may have noticed recently in the daily 
papers the accounts of the enormous profits, amounting in 
some cases to 100 per cent., made during the past year by 
ship owners, so that tonnage in the timber trade has been 
in many cases almost unobtainable except at prohibitive 
prices. MN 

Russia has become more than ever during the past 
year the chief source of supply for sawn and planed wood 
the quantity thence derived being nearly 19 per cent. 
above the average of the previous five years, and now 
constituting nearly 51 per cent. of the total importation. 
The proportions of the supplies from other countries are 
relatively unchanged, except in the case of Canada, which 
shows a considerable shortage due to the irresistible 
character of the competition of the States added to the 
extravagant freight rates for transatlantic tonnage: but 
although the quantity of Canadian goods has considerably 
decreased, their value remains almost the same as in the 
previous year by reason of higher prices. 

Turning now to the hard wood supply, we find that 
the total importations of mahogany into London during 
the last twelve months amounted to about 2 per cent. 
less than the total quantity imported during 1911. From 
Honduras the total quantity imported during the vear 
is as nearly as possible the same as during 1911, bui 
the prices ruling to-day are probably higher than those 
obtainable at any time during the last twenty years, 
From Mexico the importations have fallen away bv about 
35 per cent. as compared with the figures of the previous 
years, and а good many of the logs imported were in я 
very faulty condition. . From Cuba there has been п 
decreased importation of about 1,100-1,200 tons. or 
20 per cent., but prices have not advanced to the same. 
extent as in Honduras, as the supplies have been sufficient 
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| | COLONNADE АТ PALMYRA.—Described in “An Architectaral Quest,” page 38. 


to meet the demand. From St. Domingo importations The teak trade during 1912 has been very remarkable. 

have almost entirely ceased, and none have been received | Considerable stocks were in hand at the beginning of the 

from Costa Rica, Guatemala and Nicaragua. year, but the exports from Burma and Siam have been 

i West African mahogany has been imported in much | largely reduced, and show a decrease as compared with 
T larger quantities, the figures being 12,700 tons in 1912, | the figures of 1911 of about 45 per cent., the result being 
as against 9,700 in 1911; indeed, for the past year Africa | that during the past twelve months there has been a slow 
has sent more mahogany to London than any other source | but steady increase in the value of logs, the rate of 

| of supply. The logs on the whole have been of larger | increase being somewhat accelerated towards the end of 

| average size than those received during the previous year, | the year, and the values to-day are approximately 
and there has also been a slight improvement in the | 10-12 рег cent. higher than they were twelve months 
general quality and condition, but there is still room for | ago. Even this does not appear to be the end of the 
further advance in this respect from some of the ports. | story, as at the close of the year shippers were quoting 
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allowance) on an alleged gross increment of £125 on 
the occasion of the sale in August 1910 of a shop for 
£750. In other words, the district valuer valued the 
property as in April 1909 in his provisional valuation at 
£625, and it was sold during the next year at £750, and 
increment value duty—namely, one-fifth—was charged on 
the difference. The Referee decided that no duty was 
payable. as the. value of the site had not increased. Тһе 
fact that the site value had not increased one halfpenny 
was frankly admitted by the Crown witnesses at the hear- 
ing before the Referee. The Commissioners, however, 
raised certain points of law which were reserved for the 
decision of the High Court. It should be explained that 
under Section 1 of the Act increment value duty has to 
be charged. levied, and paid on the ** increment ”’ of site 
value, and Section 2 sets forth the method by which the 
increment value is to be calculated. It 1s on the wording 
of this section that the dispute has arisen, and questions 
wil in many cases hereafter arise. Тһе following ex- 
ample shows how the Government propose to clain the 
duty in this case:— 


prices somewhere about 36-10 per cent. higher than they 
were twelve months ago. This looks as if teak will 
shortly have to be ignored by the building trade, as the 
shipbuilding and rolling stock industries are sc active 
that there is likely to be an ample demand for all the 
genuine teak that is available at prices with which the 
building trade cannot compete. 

Not only has there been a decrease of imports from 
Burma and Siam, but those from Java show a falling 
off in quantity of between 50 and 69 per cent., and there 
is every appearance of shipments from Java of this market 
being on a very small scale for the coming year, as it 
appears that the timber is needed for the development of 
Java itself. | 

With regard to oa&, a considerable amount of Russian 
timber seems to have come into the market during the 
past year, the prices over here being advanced sufficiently 
to compete with the Continental markets. The enormous 
increase in the consumption of European oak for a variety 
cf purposes during recent years, with the consequent 
competition for the rapidly diminishing oak forests re- 


inaining available, has caused large and permanent ad- April 1909. 


vances in the value of this wood. The high prices which | “ Estimated total value " in provisional 
have been already reached show a prospect of being ealuation x " M .. £695 0 0 
higher still in 1913. | | Deduct building and street expenses ... | 520 0 

One might summarise the condition of the timber | 
£105 0 0 


market generally as being one of almost universally Original site value 


diminished supply and increased prices due to both en- 


hanced cost of production and abnormal charges for August 1910. 


£750 0 0 
ho 


Purchase money _... ; 


freight, - 
Subtract the like deductions as above ... 520 0 0 
£930 0 O 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Тнв scheme for the establishment of ateliers in London, 
as far as possible, mutatis mutandis, on the lines of 
the Parisian schools, has so far materialised that circulars 
have been issued announcing that ''the first atelier 
established in London by the Beaux-Arts Committee will 
he opened at 16 Wells Mews, Wells Street, W., early in 
February. This atelier will be under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Mewes, Diplômé and Logiste. aud Mr. 
Arthur Davis, as Professors (or Patrons), and Mr. J. P. C. 
Chaures, Logiste, ав sous-patron." Тһе Beaux-Arts 
Committee have secured the patronage of the French 
Société des Architectes Diplómés par le Gouvernement, 
and we shall be curious to see if English students take 
as kindly to Beaux-Arts methods of design and draughts- 
manship as do their cousins across the Atlantic. Years 
ago a studio was started not many miles from Wells 
Mews by two excellent draughtsmen and able designers, 
practising architects, well known in the profession, but 
the support given by students was insufficient to make 
It financially successful. True it-had not the glamour 
of the patronage secured by the present venture nor 
were “ Beaux-Arts lines ” of training then so attractive 
as they may now possibly be. Anyway, we wish success 
to the new scheme, a sufficiencv of students to make it 
pay, with sufficient sturdiness of individuality to prevent 
the excellences of English architecture becoming 
swamped by the excellences of Beaux-Arts lines, and 
sufficient discernment to avoid the banalities, for there are 
many, of French design and French draughtsmanship. 


Apparent site value on occasion ... Қ 
The Crown, say, take £105 from £230, and you arrive 
at an apparent increment on the site value of £125, 
because the owner is only entitled to subtract the like 
deductions from the purchase money. The one-fifth of 
the £125 is the duty claimed on the rise in site value, 
and the Court has upheld the claim, notwithstanding that 
the Crown’s own witnesses admitted that there had been 
no actual or real increase in the value of the bare site. 


With reference to the proposed new Government 
buildings on Edinburgh's Calton НШ the Town Clerk, 
Sir Thomas Hunter, has prepared a memorandum regard- 
ing the interest of the Edinburgh Corporation in the site 
of the Calton Jail. Не states in it that the Calton НШ 
was originally acquired by the Corporation from Lords 
Balmerino апа Coupar, Barons of Restalrig, in 1724. In 
1814 an Act was passed inter alia for the erection and 
maintenance of a new jail on the Calton Hill. Commis- 
sioners appointed under the Act were empowered to con- 
tract with the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council for 
the acquisition of ground on the Calton Hill not exceed- 
ing four acres on which the jail was to be built. On 
the completion of the jail, occupation was taken bv the 
prison authorities in 1817. So far as can be ascertained, 
no charter or other title has been granted by the Corpora- 
tion for the site; and no written agreement has been at 
any time executed between them and the Commissioners. 
or purchasers fixing the price and conditions of the sale; 
and there is no evidence that the price or value was ever 
determined or paid. In the city accounts annuallv for 
the ten vears following 1822 there was inserted as an 
asset '' Claim for the site of the new jail." This shows 
that the price had not been paid down to 1832, and no 
entry of its payment appears in the subsequent accounts. 
It lies upon the Prison Commissioners to produce anv 
charter or title which they may hold, and to show that 
they duly paid the price or value of the site. They have 
not as yet done so. There is a principle in Scottish law 
that the owner of the site is also the owner of the build. 
ings upon it in the absence of evidence to the contrary. 


The effect of the Lumsden case, unless the decision of 
the High Court Judge is reversed on appeal. will be 
appalling beyond conception on all building which is 
undertaken for the sake of profit. As the “case law "' 
now stands any profit made on the sale of land and build- 
ing is due to increment of site value only and 20 per 
cent. goes to the Government, so that if a man buys a 
piece of land worth £200 with a building worth £800 upon 
it, spends £200 in improving the building. and sells the 
property for £1,500, his £300 profit is due to increment 
of site value only, 

The case arose out of an appeal by Mr. R. J. Lumsden. 
heard before the Official Referee. against an assessment 
of increment value duty amounting to £25 (less a smail 


` 


i 
The proposition submitted here, however, is not that the 


Corporation are now the owners of the site and the build- 
ings thereon, but that they have certain material interests 
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therein, founded upon, or arising out of, the various Acts 
of Parliament. "The City Council have, therefore, appar- 
ently a powerful voice in the design and erection of any 
new buildings, and the Government has been further sub- 
jected to vigorous heckling by Scotch members of 
Parliament on their procedure with plans and models for 
buildings on a site to which apparently they have no gocal 
title. I 


Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, in lecturing at Southport on 
the opportunities of that town for city development, gave 
wise expression to the truth that town-planning to be 
successful must be broad in scope, comprehensive т aim. 
If you are going to make a well-plauned town or city 
you must deal with it as à whole. Lucky if you can 
start à Letchworth on virgin soil, but if you would deal 
with a London or even а Southport, vou must not limit 
vourself to the plotting of a Kingsway, a Rosebery 
Avenue, or even a new southern embankment and boule- 
vard. ‘Town-planners must think unperially and work on 
big maps. Mr. Mawson said that he considered that 
in Southport the greatest fault to be guarded against was 
that of looking too much at each item apart from the 
rest. There was a danger of the work of town-planning 
іп Southport resulting in a number of little aims, little 
attempts, each of which would be antagonistic to every 
other part of the scheme. In everything they did, in all 
their buildings, extensions, gardens, and promenades thev 
were writing a chapter of their own character. There 
were so many public-minded and widely travelled resi- 
dents in Southport that he believed the town would rise 
much further still above the common level. 


Beauty in architecture is not very easy to define 
with strictly and clearly marked limitations, but in ап 
address to the Sheffield Ethical Society Mr. W. S. 
Purchon has made a very fair explanation of the leading 
and dominant essentials, and after emphasising the Hn- 
portant influence of good architectural environment upon 
the character and life of the people, enumerated some of 
the qualities necessary to а beautiful scheme. These 
include unity, or oneness in design, svinmetry, proportion 
and scale, restraint in the use of ornament, suitability to 
environment, and to the use to which the building is to 
be put. 
not skin deep, but extended to the root of things, and 
consequently the materials emploved in a building were 
an important factor. Good and bad examples of these 
qualities were illustrated by a large number of interesting 
lantern views. 


NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


THe question of the ultimate cost of the new County Hall 
was raised at the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday last, but only inconclusive statements were elicited 
from the chairmen of the committees concerned. 

Mr. W, C. Johnson asked the Chairman of the Establish- 
ment Committee whether his committee had advised several 
enlargements or additions without any estimates of cost 
being obtained? If, however, such estimates had been made, 
what was the total estimate for the whole scheme ? 

Mr. J. Salmon (Chairman of the Committee) expressed 
his inability to give any information until after the receipt 
of the bills of quantities for blocks B and C of the super- 
structure, but no time would be.lost in reporting to the 
Council. 

Mr. Johnson also asked the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee if he had made inquiries as to the total cost of 
the full and complete scheme, and the liability of the Coun- 
cil as at present estimated ? 

Mr. В. C. Norman (Chairman of the Committee) replied 
that his committee had not had estimates of the cost before 
them of the full scheme, but only that portion which was now 
being carried out. 

Mr. Johnson: May I ask if the Finance Committee re- 
ported that they had no observations to offer on the matter, 
and if we are to understand that the comnittee do approve 
of these enlargements without having any estimates before 
them of what they are going to cost ? 

Mr. Norman promised to give an answer if notice of the 
question were given. 


It was explained that beauty in architecture was | 


` 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL AND THE 
TRAMWAY SUBWAY. 


At the L.C.C. meeting on Tuesday, Mr. J. D. Gilbert asked 
the Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee whether, in 
vlew of the opposition to the tramway subway, the committee 
had considered any proposal to drop the Bill providing for 
tramways over St, Paul's Bridge? If not, was it to be 
understood that the committee intended to proceed with the 
Bill? 

Mr. P. E. Pilditch (Chairman of the Committee) said 
efforts were being made to arrange for a conference between 
the committees of the Council and the City Corporation to 
consider the question, and the Parliamentary Committee 
would decide on their action after the holding of the con- 
ference. Until then no decision would be come to. 

Replying to a further question on the same subject, Mr. 
Norman said no instruction or intimation had been con- 
veyed by the Finance Committee to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee that they would encourage the dropping of the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Stanley Holmes asked the Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee if St. Paul's Cathedral had been saved, 
and, if so, when and by whom ? 

Mr. Pilditeh characterised the question as humorous 274 
hypothetical, and declined to give any answer. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


CARLISLE.—-The School Management Committee of the 
Carlisle Education Committee have had under consideration 
the report of the assessor, Mr. Charlewood, F.R.I.B.A., 
upon the competitive plans sent in for the proposed elemen- 
tary school at Newtown. Mr. Charlewood, whose decision 
has been accepted, made the following award: First, Messrs. 
Oliver & Dodgshun, FF.R.I.B.A.; second, Mr. T. Taylor 
Scott, F.R.I.B.A.; third, Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, 
FF.R.I.B.A. ; fourth, Mr. J. W. Benwell, A.R.I.B.A. 

GrAscow.—In connection with the competition of plans 
for the Langside Library, to which reference was made last 
week in this column, the design of Mr. George Simpson, 
233 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, was placed second in order 
of merit by the assessors, but in respect that the first design 
could not be executed for the sum of £5,500 the Corporation 
have agreed to employ Mr, Simpson as architect to carry 
out the work. The authors of the designs placed first and 
third respectively are Mr. Alex. T. Scott, of Stirling. and 
Mr. A. Graham Henderson, of Pollokshields. The plans 
entered by the following were highly commended by the three 
assessors: James Lindsay, 248 West George Street ; Alan 
G. M'Naughton, 137 West Regent Street ; F. E. 6 А. Milne, 
136 Wellington Street; Richard M. M. Gunn, 25 Craig: 
millar Road, Langside ; James A. Laird, 213 West Campbell 
Street; James B. Fulton, 14 Bedford Row, London, W.C. ; 
and Gascoyne & Nott, 6 Gray's Inn Square, London, W.C. 

Gwyrrrar.—The Rural District Council invite applica- 
tions by Feb. 8 from duly qualified architects for the prepara- 
tion of a building scheme to comprise about thirty working- 
men's cottages in the village of Clwtybont, a little over a 
couple of miles from the Pontrhythallt Railway Station. 
The scheme is to be illustrated in the first instance by a 
sketch plan. 

Yonk.— The offer of Dr. Tempest. Anderson to give £100 
towards a prize fund for the best devised scheme for town 
planning for the environs of York has been accepted, and the 
City Council is to be recommended to provide another £100 
for the same object, making a total of £200. Surveys of 
the district likely to be developed are being made by the 
surveyor's department, and as soon as these are completed 
competitive plans will be invited. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SANTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
In this issue we include the third of a series of views of the 
interior of Santa Sophia, reproduced from original photo- 
graphs of the Konigliches Preussisches Messbild-Anstalt. 


PILGRIMS’ REST, MOUNT OF OLIVES, JERUSALEM. 
Tars is опе of the modern German buildings in Jerusalem, 
referred to by Mr. Robert Williams in “Ал Architectural 
Quest," and, with the Maria Heimgang Church, is the work 
of Herr Renard, of Cologne. The English cathedral church 
at Jerusalem, of which we illustrated the interior last week, 
was designed by Mr. Jeffery, of Cyprus. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the above was held on Mon- 
day last, the 27th inst., Mr. Gerald C. Horsley in the chair. 

It was announced that the next spring visit will take 
place on February 8 to houses in Smith Square and Little 
College Street, Westminster. Mr. Е. L. Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., 
is the architect. Members will meet at the corner of North 
Street, Smith Square, at 2.30 p.m. 

A combined meeting will be held with the Junior Institu- 
tion of Engineers on Wednesday, February 12, at 8 P. w., when 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Engineering and Architectural Features 


of the New Station at Birmingham (Snow Hill) of the Great 


Western Railway Company," will be read by Mr. R. P. 
Mears, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., M.J.Inst.E. The meeting is to 
be held at the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Victoria 
Embankment (near Waterloo Bridge). 

The President proposed a vote of condolence to the rela- 
tives of the late Mr. T. H. Watson. 

Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen then read an illustrated paper 


entitled 
The Architecture of Dublin. 


Before I enter on the matter of my paper, I would wish 
to thank you for the compliment you have paid me in 
inviting me to come over from Dublin to-night and speak to 
you of the architecture of my native city. 

Englishmen have for many years endured the burden of 
over-talkative Irishmen ; certainly the general attitude of 
the British electorate in regard to the question of Home 
Rule at the present time would seem to imply that endur- 
ance had been strained to breaking-point. This thought 
renders the compliment you have paid me particularly 
gracious. 

Your Committee asked me to read a paper on “Irish 
Architecture." I am compelled to assume that either your 
Committee had a very limited appreciation of the extent of 
this subject or a very exaggerated appreciation of my ability 
to deal with it. In any case, I have decided to limit the 

scope of my paper to-night to a very cursory review of the 
architecture of Dublin, with special reference to the 
Georgian period. 

Some few years ago a society called ''The Georgian 
Society " was founded in Dublin ; I have the honour to be 
one of the original Committee. Its object was to obtain and 
preserve records, by means of photographs, measured draw- 
ings, and historical notes, of the principal buildings of the 
period, many of which, owing to the exigencies of public life 
and social changes, were rapidly disappearing. Members, 
and members only, were entitled to receive copies of the 
annual volume of records. It was intended to complete the 
survey In five volumes. The first four of these have been 
published, and have met with very wide appreciation. The 
first volume is now very difficult to obtain, and has risen in 

value to many pounds. 

I mention this Society because I have very largely drawn 
from its publications for the matter of my paper. I wish 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. McDowell Cosgrave, 
who has prepared and lent me these slides, He is one of 
the highest authorities on the history of Dublin, and a most 
active worker in the Society. 

The earliest Dublin we know of was a small village built 
on a small area of rising ground at the junction of the 
Poddle River (now merely a covered sewer) and the Liffey. 
On this rising ground now stands the cathedral of Christ 
Church. The village was on the south side of the Liffey, 
Immediately opposite the “Ford of the Hurdles,” which 
ford gave Dublin its Irish name. The name Dublin means 
* Blackpool," called from the deep pool formed by the junc- 
tion of the two rivers I have already mentioned. 

: The present ‘‘Whitworth Bridge," known long ago as 

Old Bridge," replaced the earlier ford. After the taking 
of Dublin from the Danes the old Danish church on the 
hill was rebuilt by Strongbow. The Danes were allowed to 
remain in thecity in the daytime and to ply their trades, but 
at nightfall they were compelled to go outside the walls. 
They used to cross the river by the ford, and they built for 
themselves the church of St. Michan, dedicated to a Danish 
saint. There is still a church of St. Michan on, I believe, 
the site of the old Danish building. — 

À very early map dated 1610, known as '' Speed's Мар,” 
shows Dublin as a walled city. When the walling was begun 
I do not know, but there is record that it was completed 
In order to repel a siege by Robert Bruce. Very few traces 
of the old walls remain. 


To pass to the century with which we are to-night con- 
cerned, I would wish to show you a map, known as '' Moll’s 
Map," dated 1710. From this map you can see the develop- 
ment of the city since the date of the earlier map I showed 
you—a record of the change wrought in 100 years. The 
growth has not been startling; within the walls there has 
been considerable building. The cathedral and castle are the 
centre ; outside the city we find the ‘‘Tenters’ field." The 
name stil remains. These were the fields in which the 
“ tenters ’’ stood on which the weavers dried their materials. 
Dublin is proverbially wet—unfairly so, I protest. At any 
rate, I suppose there were occasions when drying was 
dificult. We find that in 1813 one Thomas Pleasants—a 
cheery name—built the ‘‘ Stove Tenter House "' for artificia 
drying. It is now a night refuge. On a cold January night, 
such as this, there must be something comforting in seeking 
refuge in the ‘‘ Stove Tenter House ” ! 

In the map we note that Trinity College stands outside 
the city, and that the sea covers the present College Park. 
То the present day the park is kept clear of flooding by 
constant pumping. The condition of the surroundings of the 
University at the time of the foundation is indicated by the 
privilege which the charter extends to holders of student- 
ships—namely, the right to shoot snipe in the College Park. 

We will now pass to a later map, published in or about 
1800. What I wish to draw your attention to 1s the extra- 
ordinary development of the city within a hundred years. 
J do not know if any other city in the British Isles could 
show such a record as this. 

I think this map very clearly shows how our ancestors 
recognised the broad principles of town-planning, which 
have recently begun to claim such widespread attention. 

Dublin is a city which has practically remained 
stationary ever since; its commercial requirements have 
altered very little. In other cities we find the oommercial 
side of their activities rapidly altering, such changes in- 
volving overcrowding round the centres of industry and the 
necessary obliteration of social centres and open spaces. 
Dublin has, indeed, its slums and its congested areas, but 
its citizens gratefully recognise the genius of those fine 
fellows who conceived and brought into existence a city so 
admirably laid out as Dublin is. 

Much of the street designing was the work of the ‘‘ Wide 
Street Commission." This body continued the Mall south- 
ward to the river, spanned it by Carlisle Bridge, and formed 
the fine thoroughfare of Westmoreland Street, connecting 
with Dame Street and Trinity College. 

The earlier Mall, now Upper Sackville Street, was a fine 
conception, with its tree-shaded promenade in the centre. 
Many a man (whose only motor car is the penny electric 
tram) envies those eighteenth-century ''bucks" who could 
“ruffle it" up and down the street in islanded security 
from flying motors, 

The earlier development of the town was westwards. ]t 
is here we chiefly find examples of the old gabled houses— 
“Dutch Billy " houses, as they are often called in Dublin. 
Then, as the river became enclosed and the quays built, the 
course of building followed the reclaimed land, moving east- 
wards towards the sea. Then came the bridges, and as each 
new bridge was built the Custom House moved down the 
river, so that the shipping would reach it on the Open river. 
Generally speaking, building followed the bridges—that is 
the new bridges opened up new building areas. But in the 
case of ''Carlisle Bridge," now ''O'Connell Bridge," this 
followed. the extension of Sackville Street, which I have 
mentioned, and the opening of Westmoreland Street. 

Standing on this Carlisle Bridge, and looking eastward 
towards the sea, one enjoys a view difficult to surpass. On 
a clear spring morning Gandon's splendid Custom House 
seen in full sunlight against a turquoise blue sky, is a thing 
of gracious beauty, and in the foreground sparkles the 
' ancient river singing as he goes, new-mailed in morning 
to the ancient sea.’ 

This beautiful prospect I desire to remember unmarred 
for, many years ago, a railway extension drew its monstrous 
overhead track horizontally across the fair picture. 

We have little record of domestic buildings earlier than 
1710. The last Dublin timbered house was pulled down 
in 1813. 

A great number of the large and important “ 
Houses'' built about 1713 were ева n gap pa 
there are still some very interesting examples remaini 
These houses were built by Huguenot settlers h TB 

к Зу SENS , who came іп 
large numbers to Dublin, driven from the Fens of Lincoln- 
shire by the plague which raged there in the early years of 
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the century. One of the oldest now standing is, perhaps, 
that on Bride Street. The house has been much altered. 

Bride Street, we know, existed as early as 1677 from an 
advertisement of that date which has reference to a young 
lady who eloped from Bride Street with one-third of her 
fortune of £1,600. We, who know Bride Street with its 
tenements at the present day, can easily understand the 
young lady’s desire to abandon it, even if forced to leave the 
cash behind. 

There is à picturesque group of gabled houses in 
Chambers Street, dating from the first half of the century. 
Weavers' Square contains some of these old houses. 

For picturesque grouping I select a view of Sweeny's 
Row, 1721. "This is a subject which has frequently attracted 
the water-colourist. The trees in the background— poplars, 
as well I remember—add a Continental touch. The occu- 
piers also have an accommodating way of airing their weekly 
wash from their windows. 

I presume they are à happy people in this old-world 
backwater. They solved the great Irish question years ag». 
and never pay any rent, for the simple reason that there is 
no landlord. 

Digges Street has some good examples of this type of 
house. Many of the old gables have disappeared, and have 
been replaced by the dull city parapet. But the Dutch 
houses are easily recognisable by the absence of reveals to 
the windows, the angle fireplaces, the panelled walls, and 
the long narrow doors. In Evelyn's Diary of 1670 we read : 
“Many of the rooms above had chimnies placed in the 
angles and corners, a mode now introduced by His Majesty 
which I do, at no hand, approve of.” 

We will now, after the very cursory survey of the first, 
pass to the second half of the century. Building taste 
followed England, with its Renaissance influence, and many 

notable buildings arose. St. Thomas’ Church was built, and 
` also St. Catherine from the designs of one Smyth. In front 
of St. Catherine's poor Robert Emmet paid the last penalty 
of his patriotism. 

Perhaps the most noble building of all was “Тһе Parlia- 
ment House." 

Let us pause for a moment, gentlemen, This very even- 
ing, the 27th of January in the year of Grace 1913, the House 
of Lords is engaged on the consideration of the Home Rule 
Bill. Before midnight has struck, in all probability, Ireland 
will have made an important advance towards legislative 
independence or have suffered another setback. What the 
result will be is in the lap of the gods. Just now, however, 
it seems to me particularly appropriate to look on this picture 
of Dublin's old Parliament House. 

Built in 1785 '' in the true Italian taste," as a contem- 
porary expressed it, a Captain Pierce, a Government 
official, is supposed to have supplied the designs (at any rate, 
there is a record that he was paid for them)—-I think this 
must have been a case of a ghost. 

In the year 1760 we find a record of a rumour that the 
design was Gandon’s. The first building comprised the centre 
block and east and west porticos. Gandon certainly designed 
the east screen walling and the Lords’ entrance. Parker 
carried out the west screen wall. 

Trinity College facade, closely adjoining the old Parlia- 
ment House, I should like to show you. The taste of 1759 
condemned the taste of 1672, and pulled down the old front 
elevation, replacing it with the present splendid facade. То 
my mind, it is arrestingly beautiful. The design 1s so 
happily balanced, so dignified, so collegiate, so eminently 
appropriate to the position and setting; and, mind you, 
to design a building worthy of the Parliament House, distant 
but a mashie pitch, was no easy undertaking. This was 
obviously a case for careful study of environment, aspect, &c., 
not a thing to be lightly or inadvisedly taken in hand. As 
a matter of fact, I believe the designer of this beautiful 
facade was never in Ireland at all. "There are records which 
show that Hugh Darley superintended the erection of the new 
facade facing College Green. He went to London for designs, 
which he obtained from Messrs. Keane & Saunderson at a 
cost of £74 11s. 84. Henry Keane, of this firm (an honoured 
name in our Association to-day), was architect to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and designer of new buildings at Balliol 
College in 1769 and Worcester. Saunderson's work lay chiefly 
in the country. | 

Our most important public buildings were not erected till 
towards the close of the century, but residential work was 
very active all through the second half. 

Social life in Dublin at this period was at its zenith. The 
President of our Georgian Society, the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 


C. V.O., Fellow of Trinity, has written an article dealing with 
social life in Dublin in the eighteenth century for our third 
volume. It is an admirable review. I would venture to 
draw upon it in order to illustrate the condition of life of 
those who have given us such fine monuments of their taste. 

Dr. Mahaffy, in his introduction, points out that only 
within quite recent years has any appreciation of the graces 
and refinements of eighteenth-century architecture been 
shown. Previous to this all the old Georgian furniture, plate 
and decoration was deemed ugly and old-fashioned ; the attics 
and the servants’ rooms sheltered fine Chippendale and 
Sheraton furniture; the plate was melted down and re-cast 
to meet the dictates of an altered taste, 

Dr. Mahaffy, in order to explain this change of taste, 
argues that the principal cause is to be found in “the influ- 
ence of the French Revolution on costume and general style of 
living, which even affected hostile England. What was 
splendid in colour and decorated in style was identified with 
Royalty and aristocracy, and was so discarded. Lecky has 
shown how this tendency affected the Whig opposition in Eng- 
land, how the reds and yellows in the dress of gentlemen, 
which survive in so many Reynolds and Gainsborough por- 
traits, and which we have still in our hunting costumes, made 
way for sombre browns and greys—a pretended return to 
sobriety and simplicity of nature. Here at a later period 
followed the influence of the Evangelical movement which, 
with simplicity and seriousness, invaded society after the 
great wars were over." When the builders of the very plain 
Victorian houses and churches began to wake up again out of 
their artistic lethargy, it was the neo-Gothic movement which 
influenced them ; under the influence of this movement many 
of our fine Georgian houses disappeared altogether, or were 
remodelled out of recognition, 

The outstanding fact of the period we are considering 18 
the extraordinary rapid development of building. Bush, 
writing in 1763, savs: ''The whole extent of Dublin may 
be about one-third of London, including Westminster and 
Southwark, and one-fourth at least of the whole, from the 
accounts we have received, has been built within these last 
forty years." 

Nearly all the fine Georgian houses were built by the landed 
gentry out of the revenue of their estates let to tenants, “Тһе 
commerce and industry of Ireland," says Dr. Mahaffy 
in his article, “had been deliberately shackled, and for the 
most part ruined, by the tyranny of England and her pro- 
tection of English. goods against Irish competition. We can 
hardly find another great house like that of Dawson (the 
Mayoralty) known as the residence of a rich merchant. If 
such houses had been built, it is not likely that the owners 
would have been admitted to the society of the landed gentry 
till they had themselves acquired land— and that they always 
did. The contempt for traders as such—‘ shopkeepers’ they 
were always called - existed to an absurd extent, even in our 
memory, among the smallest and poorest owners of land, and 
is, like all such prejudices in Ireland, the survival of the 
contempt which the meanest members of any Irish clan felt 
for any profession save that of arms and of preying on the 
Church. 

“If a man ranked as a gentleman, he could challenge the 
proudest noble to meet him in the field, and a duke dare 
not refuse the challenge of a penniless esquire. 

“There were also, in every generation, commoners who 
ranked far higher than obscure lords, especially when the 
latter owed their Иез to Court or party influences. 

“Connolly of Castletown, Martin of Ballynahinch ”- 
you remember poor old ‘ Ballyhooly ’’ Martin, of the Sport- 
ing Times?—'' Barton Conyngham of Slane, and others, with 
their huge estates, were far grander persons than mushroom 
lords, of which there were also many.” 

Arthur Young, in his account of Ireland, written in 1775, 
writes: “I have remarked the homes of the country gentle- 
men full of brothers, cousins and idlers, whose best employ- 
ment is to follow a hare or a fox. Why are they not brought 
up to trade or manufacture? Trade? (the answer has been). 
They are gentlemen, to be poor till Doomsday ; a tradesman 
has not a right to the point of honour ; you may refuse his 
challenge. Trinity College at Dublin swarms with lads who 
ought to be educated to the loom and the country home. Com- 
mercial people abandon trade when they have made £5,000 
or £10.000, to become gentlemen. Where trade is dis- 
honourable it will not flourish.” 

We see from this that, as Dr. Mahaffy remarks, “ The 
profits from the ownership of land were, therefore, the whole 
capital of the wealthy and luxurious society.” 

There was another path by which entry to society could be 
reached, and that was by obtaining military rank. Every 
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street at this period had as residents numbers of colonels and 
majors, and captains of Militia, Yeomanry or fencibles. 
The reasons for this are many, and besides the desire of admis- 
sion into Dublin society there was the increasing wealth of 
the younger farmers, consequent principally on the operation 
of Foster’s Corn Laws and the high prices following the 
French war. These farmers, anxious to raise their families 
in the social scale, took advantage of this approved path 
to gentility, a military commission, which could be obtained 
by purchase, or by bringing 100 men to the colours. 

Professional men and traders of the city were enrolled 
in the ranks of the Militia, numerous volunteer companies 
were organised—simple Galway tenants banded together 
under the absurd name of ‘‘ Clanricarde Chasseurs." Society 
formed of such material could hardly expect a prolonged 
existence, but, while it lasted, it was a brilliant one. 

The newspapers of the time give us ample evidence of the 
plays and actors that were popular. We read of performances 
of ‘‘ Othello," ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Richard the Second,” ‘‘ Richard 
the Third,” ‘‘ Julius Cæsar,” ‘‘ Macbeth," and many others. 
We read that Garrick and Sheridan played Othello and 
Jago, and reversed their parts in three days. The repre- 
sentation of plays of the character mentioned not unnaturally 
led to the production of original work by Irishmen ; and we 
are proud of our Swift and Berkeley in literature, and of such 
playwrights as Goldsmith, Congreve, Farquhar and 
Southerne, all which seems to point to a cultured dramatic 
taste in Dublin. Music flourished in the cathedral services 
and theconcert halls. Purcell and Handel were performed at 
St. Patrick's Cathedral “© with great decency and exactness.” 
As Mrs. Delaney records, Lord Mornington was Professor of 

Music in Trinity College and leader of an orchestra manned 
by noblemen and gentlemen. Some of you may be familiar 
with the well-known Mornington double chant. 

Dinner-hour in Dublin was early in the afternoon. This 
gave ample time for attending plays or concerts before late 
supper. Arthur Young (whom I have before mentioned) not 
very elegantly describes our evening parties thus: ‘ Every 
night in winter there is a ball or party, where the polite circles 
meet not to enjoy, but to sweat each other—a great crowd 
crammed 20 feet square gives a zest to the agréments of small 
talk and whist.” i 

Really, I protest! Arthur Young very unfairly describes 
ihe capacity of our Dublin houses for entertaining. The 
T I hope to show you will, I think, demonstrate 
this. 
Dublin in the early part of the century represented an 
extraordinary mixture of wealth and culture and ignorance. 

„Ме read that pigs and cattle were a menace to people 
using the leading thoroughfares. Even late in the century 
it 15 recorded that an “ingenious gentleman was engaged on 
devising a neat machine to entrap pigs in the streets alive, 
because the natives who let them out so grease their tails 
that they cannot be caught. The usual method at that time 
was to engage a halberdier, whose duty it was to kill or maim 
any pigs he could reach."' Footpads and thieves flourished ; 
vontant hanging seemed to have had little deterrent effect. 
In 1745 we read of a coachman beaten to death in College 
Green by three young men who escaped. Hanging or flogging 
at the cart's tail were the usual punishments. The place of 
execution was within a hundred yards of St, Stephen's 
Green, familiar to visitors now in connection with the Shel- 
bourne Hotel. Dr. Mahaffy, commenting on the state of the 
town, says: ''If we wonder at the juxtaposition of savagery 
and civilisation, it is well to remind ourselves that the life 
of all beasts of prey is cruel by nature, and that man is one 
of the worst of them." And now, gentlemen, I must ask you 
to forgive this digression, and to allow me to endeavour to 
refute Arthur Young by showing you some Dublin mansions 
which I venture to think he ill describes. 

Leinster House is now the home of the Royal Dublin 
Society. It ів, perhaps, the finest of our Georgian mansions. 
It is in plan a country house, and, indeed, when it was built 
it was on the outskirts of the city, commanding from its back 
windows a view of Dublin Bay. 

James Fitzgerald, twentieth Earl of Kildare, built it in 
1745. It was then known as Kildare House, as the Dukedom 
of Leinster had not yet been conferred. The Ear] was quite 
& young man when the building was begun, but he had 
travelled much. His architect was Richard Castle, the great 
architect of the day, whom Sir Gustavus Hume had brought 
over from the Continent. He designed many important Irish 
mansions. It was Castle's predilection for a country home, 
and his employer's desire for a town residence, that led to a 
compromise by the selection of a site bordering on the town— 


one likes to see an architect with a ''stiff lip '""—and so the 
house was built in ‘‘ Molesworth Fields." It has often been 
contended that architects should sign their buildings as 
painters and sculptors do. RfÉhard Castle did. I give the 
translation. The inscription is in Latin on the foundation- 
stone : — 

“Тһе house of which this stone is the foundation, James, 
20th Earl of Kildare, caused to be erected in Molesworth’s 
Fields, in the year of Our Lord 1745. Hence learn, whenever, 
in some unhappy day, you light on the ruins of so great a 
mansion, of what worth he was who built it, and how frail 
all things are when such memorials of such men cannot out- 
live misfortune. By Richard Castle, Architect.” 

The social world which occupied houses more centrally 
placed were amazed at this migration to the outskirts. 

“ They will follow me wherever I ро,” said the Earl, and 
he was right in his forecast. 

He married Lady Emily Lennox, a bride of fifteen. When 
Burke saw her portrait, which Reynolds was painting, he 
said, “ What a beautiful head." ‘‘It does not please me 
yet," said Sir Joshua ; ‘‘ there is a sweetness of expression in 
the original which I have not been able to give in the por- 
trait, and, therefore, cannot think it finished." The Duke 
died in 1794, having obtained his dukedom in 1766. Тһе 
unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, member for Kildare, 
at times resided at Kildare House, but he never liked it. 
“ What а melancholy home it is," he writes to his mother. 

The second Duke of Leinster died at Carton, in Kildare, 
another house designed by Richard Castle, on October 20, 1804. 
The Duke's name headed the list of twenty-two Irish peers 
who opposed the union. His son Augustus, third Duke, 
sold Leinster House to the Royal Dublin Society in 1815, 
receiving £10,000 and a covenant to pay a perpetual rent of 
£900 per annum. 

Few of the great houses in Dublin have undergone so 
little change or whose history are better known than the Pro- 
vost's House in Trinity College. Provost Andréws built it 
in 1758. The new west front of the College was building 
at the time, and Provost Andrews decided that his new home 
should be worthy of it. So he persuaded the Board to repro- 
duce the design of the residence of General Wade in Bur- 
lington Street, designed by a famous amateur architect, 
the Earl of Burlington and Cork, in 1773. This house has 
long since disappeared, but it is illustrated in the third 
volume of '' Vitruvius Britannicus." The drawing of the 
plans and the superintendence of the work was placed in the 
hands of Mr. John Smyth, and his fee was £22 15s. Not 
excessive. He was a well-known architect, built St. Thomas’, 
and re-built St. Catherine's churches. 

The bedroom accommodation is very poor. This is due to 
the fact that Provost Andrews was by force of the College 
statute a batchelor. It required a special dispensation from 
the Crown to admit Hely Hutchinson, a married man, to the 
Provostship. He made some additions. | 

No record of Dublin in the eighteenth century would be 
complete without some allusion to the first Earl Charlemont. 

He built, in 1774, “ Charlemont House," facing Rutland 
Square. Sir William Chambers was his architect; it is 
now à Government office. May I say that this house and 
the excellent builder of it, the first Earl and fourth Viscount 
Charlemont, has a particular interest for me, as he was my 
ancestor on ihe distaff side, and, in an age little distin- 
guished for modesty and virtue, he seems to have con- 
sistently displayed both.  Charlemont was the friend of 
Hogarth, Burke, Reynolds, and Goldsmith; his house 
became the centre of politics, society, art, and letters. I 
do not think, however, I need illustrate this house to-night, 
but I should like to show you a photo of the “Casino” (as 
it is called) at Lord Charlemont's seat, at “ Marino,”’ 
Clontarf, designed by Sir William Chambers. 

Belvedere House is a handsome building, with a wide 
frontage in Great Denmark Street, at the head of and facing 
down North Great George’s Street. 

It was completed in 1786 by George Augustus Rochfort, 
second Earl of Belvedere. It did not remain long in the 
possession of this family. The life of the first Earl is prin- 
cipally remembered in connection with the domestic tragedy 
which darkened it. He married, when she was but sixteen 
years old, Mary, daughter of Lord Molesworth. He was 
twelve years her senior, and she appears to have been 
thoroughly afraid of the ‘‘ reckless favourite of the Court of 
James," whom her father had coerced her into marrying. 

To Lord Belvedere, amusing himself in London, came a 
batch of anonymous letters, purporting to be a correspond- 


ence between his wife and his brother, Arthur Rochfort. 


So strong was the evidence against the accused parties that 
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the Earl obtained damaves to the amount of £20,000. Arthur 
Rochfort, unable to pay, went abroad. In dire want after 
seven years, he ventured to return, but was clapped into the 
debtors’ Marshalsea, where he cooled his heels till his 
brother's death in 1774, 

The unhappy woman fared no better. The Earl had 
recently abandoned his old seat, Gaulstown, in the Co. 
Westmeath, and had just completed his new residence, 
Belvedere House, on the shores of Lough Ennel. In this 
lonely and deserted mansion he confined his wife. There, 
deprived of all society, broken in body and spirit, sho re- 
mained till the death of the Earl released her also. 

The second Earl, twice married, died without issue, his 
widow marrying Abraham Boyd, K.C. In 1815 the house 
eventually passed to her son, George Augustus Boyd, who, 
in 1841, sold it to the Jesuits for about £1.800. It 1s still 
in the possession of this order, and is very carefully 
preserved. 

The front is a dignified and well-proportioned design, 
now much marred by the modern plate-glass sashes. The 
house had a fine ‘‘sitting out” staircase, not such as we 
would expect to find in a Dublin house, from the description 
given by Arthur Young. which I have quoted. The flights 
are 6 ft. wide, with a good open “well,” mahogany hand- 
rail, with elegant wrought-iron balustrading with lead 
panels. The plaster work on walls and ceiling is very 
elahorate. Four rooms on first floor; three of these make 
a very effective suite. They are known as the Venus, the 
Apollo, and the Diana rooms, from the central panel of the 
ceiling of each. The present owners of the house have re- 
moved the Venus from the ceiling altogether, but have per- 
mitted the geddess who is carved on the mantel, she being 
modestly draped, to remain. 

In order to refute Arthur Youne’s statement as to the 
inadequacy of Dublin houses for purposes of entertainment, 
we can hardly select a better example than that of Flv 
House, Ely Place, originally one splendid mansion. It 
was afterwards divided into two houses, known as Nos. 7 
and 8. No. 8 was for many years the residence of Sir 
Thornley Stoker, M.D., a man of extreme culture, and a 
life-long collector of old furniture. silver, «с. The sale of 
the collection attracted connoisseurs from the British Isles 
and abroad. Fortunately the photographs for illustration 


in the second volume of the Georgian Society's publication | 


were taken during Sir Thornley’s lifetime, and thus the 
various rooms are shown containing splendid and appropriate 
furniture. 

This ' Ely House" was erected in the then new street 
(Ely Place). The site was purchased by Lord Loftus. created 
Earl of Ely in 1771, and he lived in the house till his death 
twelve years afterwards. | 

In the internal decorafion of the house, which is very 
fine, we find a mingling of the style prevalent in the houses 
erected earlier with that of those beginning to supersede it. 
The stucco ceilings, the carved wood doorways, with their 
pendant “swags, in the drawing-rooms contrast with the 
later Adam style of ornamentation which appears on the 
dining-room walls. 

The splendid staircase is perhaps the most striking feature 
of the house. It is in three flights, and is lit by a large 
Venetian window. The steps are stone, and the balustrade 
is decorated with figures of animals emblematic of the labours 
of Hercules. A life-size statue of the god stands at the foot 
of the stair. The animals in the balustrade are carved in 
wood and gilt; under the handrail are a row of medallions 
finely designed and executed in lead. Balusters are wrought 
iron with ornaments in lead. 

I should like before I close to show you some miscellaneous 
plates illustrating a few of our doors. 

It is possible that this staircase was designed abroad. It 
is said to closely resemble the staircase in the Musée Moderne 
at Brussels. 

And now, gentlemen, my privilege and your patience are 
exhausted, and I must bring this very rambling paper to a 
close. I feel considerable diffidence in appearing before such 
an audience as this, of which Englishmen form no doubt the 
greater part, because you, especially Londoners, have such a 
wealth of splendid architectural examples of many styles 
and tastes, as it were, at your doors. I thank you, however, 
for permitting me to read this paper to-night and for giving 
me this opportunity of endeavouring—very ineffectually, I 
fear—to describe our city, which binds to herself her sons 
with a wonderful tenderness. 

I would conclude by quoting some lines from an ode 


recently written by my friend, Dr. Oliver Gogarty, on the , 


occasion of the celebration of the bi-centenary of the Medical 
School of Trinity College : 
But whocan vanished time rebuild ? 
When dreaming in the gloom 
Sometimes at eve, when noise is stilled, 
And all the middle air is filled 
With moted light and bloom, 
The rose-red Georgian houses seem 
To catch a glory and to gleam 
As when their lichts of old 
Shone ont with many a taper’s blaze 
On Dublin of the bounteous days, 
Built by the Jiberal and the bold 
In spacious street and square. 
What memories are theirs to hold 
Of gallant and of fair! 
Fach room a house, each house a town, 
Fach hall a thoroughfare! 
Where feast was set and dancers swirled, 
Where bravery was seen 
With beauty powdered and bepearled, 
Where talked the lucid Dean: 
A Naples of the Western world, 
As fair a water’s queen. 
DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Arthur Keen proposed the vote of thanks. The Asso- 
ciation were, he said, indebted to Mr. Orpen for the time and 
trouble he had taken, and particularly to him for having 
come all the way from Ireland specially to deliver that paper 
instead of sending it to be read. Не was to be congratulated 
on being a citizen of no mean city. It was a standing re- 
proach that the human element in lectures was too small ; but 
in the case of the one they had just heard that mistake was 
rectified. The general defect of the buildings in Dublin 
seemed to be a kind of insipidity or flatness, and an absence 
of that fine quality—light and shade. 

Mr. T. €. Yates thought it curious that Dublin should 
possess two magnificent Gothic cathedrals in Christ Church 
and St. Patrick's. He had been very much surprised that 
Јоса] architects did not raise a protest against the terrible 
monument. to Parnell. The O'Connell Bridge was, he believed, 
the only structure of the kind which was wider than it was 
long. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton said that, having obtained entry into 
many of the houses shown on the screen, he was able to en- 
dorse all that they had been told about the magnificence of 
the Irish gentry. The novels of Charles Lever talked of the 
silver-mounted doors and silver-mounted fireplaces. Plaster 
work was well started in Dublin by theceiling of Kilmainham 
Hospital. The general effect of the houses was exceedingly 
magnificent. One particularly impressive building in the 
city was the Four Courts, with its interesting dome and 
singularly fine grouping. The inside arrangements, however, 
were very unpractical. Ireland was an agricultural country, 
and agriculture had been one of the best friends of architec- 
ture. But, if the wealthy people were well housed, the other 
classes could scarcely be said to have been housed at all. 

Mr. Gerald C. Horsley (President), in putting the vote 
of thanks, said he would like to mention that there was & 
project in the air for the Association to visit Dublin. They 
were lucky, therefore, in having this foretaste of the great 
interest. which awaited them. He believed that the present 
Kilmainham ceiling was a copy of the original one executed 
some years ago іп papier mache by Messrs. Jackson, of 
London. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Orpen then acknowledged the vote, and the meeting 
terminated. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
Tue Board of Architectural Education of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects announce that the designs submitted 
by the following students who are qualifying for the Final 
Examination have been approved : — | 

Subject V I.— Design for Colonnaded Screen: Messrs. Ced- 
ric Ripley, R. S. Wilshere, W. E. Woodin, A. L. Freaker, 
A. H. Owen, E. F. Bothwell, L. S. Henshall, A. F. Kalten- 
bach, P. G. White, F. Williamson, D. H. Walker, Mary 
Shewen, E. Hasmann, R. Duckett, W. E. Foale, E. A. L. 
Martyn, J. O. Thompson, Е. N, Frankland-Bell, P. T. Wils- 
den, E. Gee, A. E. Davidson, A. E. Stott, H. E. Rooley, 
B. N. Weckes, W. H. Thompson, R. A. Walter, and J. O. 
Cheadle. 
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WERTHEIM'S STORE, KONIG-STRASSE, BERLIN.—KavsER & Vos GROosZHEIM and Ernst R 


[Frem Deutsche Bauzeitung. 
ЕКТУСН, Architects. 


Design for а Fire-resisting Lock-up Warehouse.--Messrs. 
O. Newbold, R. A. Barber, A. R. Shibley, G. Davidson, 
R. S. Nixon, E. R. F. Cole, P, D. Bennett, B. Newboult, 
A. Wilson, №. G. Soper, J. A. Clarke, and F. О. Lawrence. 


MODERN INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


AN illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Modern Native Indian Archi- 
tecture” was given last Monday by Mr. E. B. Havell at the 
Little Theatre, Adam Street, W.C. In his opening remarks 
Mr. Havell said : — 

Many people seem to think that tlie vital issue to be 
determined in the building of the new Delhi is what has 
been called a problem of “styles,” and that іп this connec- 


tion there is a conflict between the interests or the ideals of . 
‚ supremacy through its art. 


India and of Great Britain. It is a thousand pities that 
any such conflict should arise or be suggested, but the 
reasons for it only exist in the minds of those who shut 
their eyes to patent facts and bring totally irrelevant side 
issues into the debate. 

The plain facts are that for several centuries in Europe— 
or since the intrusion of the antiquarian into the affairs of 
the practical builder—building has for the most part ceased 
to be an art, and become as much a mechanical operation as 
the making of gramophones and grind-organs. So, instead 
of a living school of architectural art in which national 
historical traditions and culture would express themselves 
spontaneously through the intelligence of highly skilled 
handicraftsmen, as much in the laying of bricks and setting 
of stones as in architectonic design or in fine sculpture and 
painting, we have on the one side a school of archeological 
designers disputing about methods and certain academic 
abstractions called *'styles," and on the other side a body of 
mechanical artificers who put up machine-made buildings 
not according to art, but according to patterns of style. 

I think it must be clear that the reduction of a large 
class of skilled craftsmen to a state of intellectual serfdom 
must lower national vitality and check moral and spiritual 
progress, A living national art is a great educational force, 
acting as a constant stimulus to national vitality and storing 
up in the mentality of the people an ever-increasing reserve 
of creative power which manifests itself in the work of 
coming generations. The wonderful progress which Europe 
has made within the last few centuries in the direction of 
mechanical invention is the manifestation of the reserve of 


| Ages. 


creative power stored up by the craftsmen of the Middle 
But the indiscriminate and reckless application of 
mechanical power to all forms of activity leads only to 
national suicide ; for by killing handicraft it restricts higher 
intellectual effort to a comparatively small section of the 


‚ community, and makes the vast majority incapable of adding 


` new Delhi is, 


to the national reserves of creative energy for the benefit of 


our posterity. 
Now in this question the interests of Great. Britain and 


of India are absolutely identical, The craftsmanship of 
India is a part of our Imperial assets. The building of the 
therefore, not a problem of style, but a 
problem of using Indian craftsmanship to the best possible 
advantage for the good of the whole Empire. I am quite 
willing to admit the force of the argument that this is an 
occasion on which the paramount Power should manifest its 
But it is cynical selfishness or 
utter foolishness to say that on that account we must ignore 
the living art of India. There are plenty of instances in 


history of deliberate, ruthless vandalism in the passion of 
_ warfare or religious strife, but попе in which a great civi- 
` Jised nation deliberately and advisedly, as a matter of State 


policy, used its power over a subject people to prevent the 
free use of their artistic capacity. Greece did not do so in 
Egypt. Rome did not act thus in Greece. Mohammedan 
conquerors in India began by destroying Hindu and 
Buddhist temples, but ended by using Indian temple crafts- 


' men to create for them the great architecture which is most 


inaccurately and unhistorically called Indo-Saracenic. 

Let us admit freely that the paramount Power in the 
present instance has the full right to use its best artistic 
capacity. The question is—Shall we show that capacity by 
ignoring Indian craftsmanship or by making the best 


_ possible use of it? For, answering that question, we must 


consider without pride or prejudice the comparative state of 
the building craft in Great Britain and in India. With 


` regard to the former, we have lately had an authoritative 


statement. A short time ago an announcement appeared 
that an influential committee called the ** Beaux-Arts Com- 
mittee of London’’ had been formed. It includes many 
distinguished French and British architects and two of tho 


' experts who have been called in to advise Government in the 


matter of the planning of the new Delhi. The object of this 


committee is to introduce into this country the system of 


' teaching architecture followed in the ateliers of Paris, as 


the first necessary step towards placing the architecture of 
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Great Britain upon a sound theoretical basis. That is an 
admission from the highest technical authorities that the 
great building tradition of this country is practically extinct. 
England must apparently go again to France, as she did 
in the Middle Ages, for instruction in the art of building. 
lf so, the loglcal sequence would be to allow French archi- 
tects to build the new Delhi for us. But is this really 
necessary? Are we not, as usual, wasting our Imperial 
opportunities ? 

Thirty years ago Fergusson wrote that architecture in 
India is still a living art, and there alone the student of 
architecture has a chance of seeing the real principles of the 
art in action, He confessed that he had learnt more of 
practical architecture from watching the modern Indian 
builder at work than from reading all the text-books of 
Europe. “И one could only inspire the natives with a 
feeling of pride in their work," he said, ‘‘ there seems little 
doubt that even now they could rival the works of their 
forefathers.” “No one," he added, “who has personally 
visited the objects of interest with which India abounds can 
fail to be struck with the extraordinary elegance of detail 
and propriety of design which pervades all the architectural 
achievements of the Hindus ; and this not only in buildings 
erected in former days, but in those now in course of erection 
in those parts of the country to which the bad taste of their 
Zuropcan rulers has not yet penetrated.” 

In plain words, the whole proposition is that British 
architects are justified in applying to their French bretliren 
to pull them out of the archeological quagmire into which 
they have fallen; but, rather than allow Indian master- 
huilders to help them, they should try to pull them into it 
also. Surely it is the bounden duty of British architects to 
join with Indian builders in making the new Delhi au 
enduring monument of the generous sentiments expressed 
in the recent Royal message of hope and sympathy ; in using 
art as neutral ground upon which East and West can recon- 
cile their differences, instead of continuing to entrench them- 
selves behind the walls of prejudice, seclusion, and mutual 
distrust. Architecture may be a profession, а business, an 
amusement, or a fashion, but it can never be a living art 
unless it is deep-rooted in the soil in which it grows. 

The practical means of making the best use of the Indian 
master-builder's intelligence and shill is a technical question 
worth the serious consideration of the London Committee of 
Beaux-Arts. There is no special technical difficulty con- 
nected with it which does not occur in Europe. The architect 
who has a thorough grasp of sound architectural principles 
cenerally will have no more difficulty in applying them to 
the study of the classical models of India than he has in the 
case of European models. Jn many ways the Indian 
problem is a much easier one to solve than the English one. 
It is easier to keep a living craft alive than to revitalise a 
dead one. It is much easier for the European architect to 
work sympathetically with Indian builders, so as to secure 
their intelligent and willing co-operation, than it 1s to work 
against them when they are dull mechanical copyists. This 
is not a question of Indian styles versus European styles, 
but of sound architectural principles against unsound 
archeological formularies, of a living art against a dead опе; 
of practical craftsmanship against dilettante theories. 

A short time ago the Government of India instituted an 
official inquiry into the present state of the Indian building 
craft, but these materials for enlarging upon the subject are 
not yet available. I hope I have at least made clear to you 
that public opinion has been grievously misled with revard 
to the condition of Indian architecture in the present day. 
The examples you have seen prove up to the hilt that beyond 
the middle of the nineteenth century India could build for 
herself, without European supervision, as well as Europe 
built in the Middle Ages. That India then possessed a 
great school of living craft such as Europe has not known 
for many centuries, with all those vital qualities which 
enable a great tradition of living craftsmanship to adapt 
itself to the needs of the time in which it lives. I have 
shown you that building is still one of the most vital of 
Indian handicrafts, especially in parts of India which are 
out of the tourists’ beaten track, and that there is to be 
found an abundance of fine architectural craftsmanship such 
as does not exist anywhere in Europe at the present time. 
If the evidence on this point is not so strong as it might 
be, it is not because it cannot be produced, but because no 
one nowadays thinks it worth while to photograph a building 
unless it is at least fifty years old. However. in а few 
months’ time, I hope, the material available will be largely 
supplemented by the official investigations now being made. 


I hold no brief for the Indian Public Works Department, 
but I have never, like the advocates of a Renaissance Delhi, 
charged against it that it has so maladministered its official 
architectural monopoly that in thirty or forty years it has 
destroved the splendid indigenous building tradition of India 
or rendered it incapable of serving the public purposes of the 
present day as it has done in the last 2,000 years. On the 
contrary, I know that Public Works officers, both in British 
India and in the native States, have been alive to the possi- 
bilities of maintaining this great tradition, and there are 
not a few with long practical experience in India who will 
bear me out in asserting that, if the Government of India 
will at last make up its mind to establish a consistent and 
rational architectural policy in India, there is no reason 
why the Indian master-builder should not be given oppor- 
tunities for maintaining under the British raj those great 
traditions which his forefathers created in the service of 
former rulers of India, 


ARCHITECT AS ARBITRATOR, 
Justices RIDLEY AND Lusu, in a King's Bench Divisional 
Court on Tuesday, January 28, heard an appeal which in- 
volved the liability of an architect who was also nominated 
as arbitrator under a contract to be sued for negligence in 
connection with the preparation of his final certificate. 

The appeal was by Mr. R. Evans Parker, a chemist, of 
Coventry, who was sued in the Coventry County Court by 
Mr. Frederick Foster, an architect, of Cotentry, for fees due, 
while Mr. Parker counter-claimed for damages for allegea 
negligence on the part of Mr. Foster. The appeal was 
against the decision of the Judge, who had non-suited Mr. 
Parker on his counter-claim. 

Mr. Greenwood, who appeared for the appellant, said the 
question was whether in the circumstances the architect's 
certificate was binding and final as between the architect and 
buildinz-owner. Mr. Parker, it appeared, set up as a 
chemist in Coventry, and engaged a builder, Mr. Wincott, of 
Coventry, to carry out the alterations to his premises. The 
contract was for £293, and the terms of the contract were 
that if the work was not completed within a certain time 
the builder should pay a penalty of £5 per day. The negli- 
gence alleged by the defendant was that the architect had 
failed to make proper deductions from his certificate for 
penalties recoverable from the builder, | 

Mr. Justice Lush asked whether an action could he 
against an architect in those circumstances, seeing that ın 
the contract Mr. Foster was also nominated as arbitrator 1n 
the event of dispute ? 

Mr. Greenwood said that was the whole question. The 
County Court judge had non-suited the defendant, holding 
that as the architect was the arbitrator he could not be sued 
for negligence. 

Mr. Justice Lush said he thought that had been held to 
be correct. . 

Mr. Neilson, for the respondent, said the last clause of 
the contract made the architect bona-fide an arbitrator. 

Mr. Greenwood agreed, but argued that that did not 
deprive the parties of their rights, seeing that Mr. Foster 
had acted as architect in this case, and not as arbitrator. 

Mr. Justice Ridley said he did not think negligence could 
be alleged against an architect who was also acting as arbi- 
trator. No definite dispute had arisen between the parties 
at the time of the decision by the respondent, and it appeared 
to him that the decision was final. Of course, if dishonesty 
or fraud had been alleged that would have been a different 
matter. 

Mr. Justice Lush said the difficulty he felt was that the 
architect was acting in a dual capacity. It appeared that 
there was no doubt that he was arbitrator, although he was 
also architect, 

‚ Mr. Greenwood said there was no question of professional 
judgment ; all the architect had to do was to work out some 
fivures, and he had failed to do that correct] y. 

Mr. Justice Lush: I do not quite see that ; he must have 
exercised some skill and judgment to make his certificate 
good. 

Without calling on counsel for the respondent, the Court 
dismissed the appeal, with costs. Mr. Justice Ridley said 
he thought the County Court judge was right in non-suiting 
the defendant on his counter-claim, because it had been held 


i that when an architect was acting as an arbitrator he could 
| not be sued for negligence. In this case the architect was 
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not charged with misconduct of any sort, or fraud or collu- speech, the essence of which is trust in the intelligence and 


sion. All that was said against him was that he had been 


negligent, and he could not be sued for that if he was acting | 


bona-fide as an arbitrator. In his capacity as arbitrator the 
architect was exercising his judicial functions between the 
two parties, and it could not be said that he could be 
negligent when doing that. 

Mr. Justice Lush concurred, and the appeal was dismissed 
with costs. 


REMONSTRANCE BY AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTS. 
Tur Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has addressed the following letter to the Committee 
on the Library and Members of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. : — 

Dear Sir, —Below is a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
at its meeting held at Chicago on January 14, 1913, and 
which I have been directed to forward to you.—Very truly 
yours, WEBSTER TOMLINSON, 

Secretary, Ill, Chapter, A.I.A. 

Whereas: A design for a memorial to Abraham Lincoln 
has been proposed to be erected at Washington, D.C., and 
said design has been approved by the National Commission of 
Fine Arts and is now before the Congress of the United States 
for final approval and adoption ; and 

Whereas: Said design is of Classic inspiration bearing a 
very close resemblance to Greek temple architecture of the 
Doric period ; and 

Whereas: A large bronze likeness of our beloved martyred 
President is to be placed in the midst of said Greek Temple 
suggesting of Lincoln a ‘‘ Greek Deity ”; and 

Whereas: Such a memorial has no connection historically 
nor from the standpoint of democracy with the work of 
Abraham Lincoln, nor with his life, his country or his time, 
but suggests rather the age of Pericles of ancient Greek his- 
tory. Therefore, be it here resolved by the Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects from the State which gave | 
to the nation Lincoln, that the Illinois Chapter of the Ameri- | 

can Institute of Architects emphatically protests against the | 
adoption of such a memorial ; 

1. On the high ground of patriotism as expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence and Lincoln's Gettysburg 


ee 


— — 


high aspiration of the American people, which this design 
most strikingly fails to embody ; 

2. Because it would not in any respect typify or repre- 
sent to this nation or the nations of the world the underlying 
character and Americanism of Abraham Lincoln, but would 
declare the architectural poverty and sterility of America in 
assuming the necessity of our imitation of the Classic style, 
and would also represent Lincoln as an Athenian type instead 
of being what he was—a true American. 

3. That it does not associate him with his great work as 
President of the United States during its stupendous struggle 
for unity and existence, and, therefore, is not of historic 
significance. 

Be it resolved: That the Illinois Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, approves of the site pro- 
posed for the memorial to be erected to Abraham 
Lincoln at Potomac Park, on the river at Washing- 
ton, D.C., but believes that sufficient deliberation, 
study and time should be given before any memorial is de- 
cided upon, so that when erected a fitting monument will 
have been created expressing for all time the true Lincoln 
and the Democracy which he so nobly typified. 


PETROL AIR-GAS LIGHTING.* 
By E. Scorr SNELL, 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Opportunities for Petrol Air-Gas Lighting.—Petrol air- 
gas lighting can claim to have a special field in places where 
neither gas nor electricity is available. The simplicity of 
the system is a great recommendation, and when a good 
svstem is used the attention required from the consumer is 
very small indeed. On the other hand, the very advantages 
of the system have often been something of a drawback to 


ı the industry ; for the illumination obtainable by petrol air- 


gas lighting is in general so much better than that derived 
from ordinary oil lamps, and the convenience of being able 
to turn it on and off in the same way as gas appeals so 


* Abstract of a Paper presented at a meeting of the Illu- 


 minating Engineering Society, hel! at the House of the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on Jan. 14. : 
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strongly to the average owner of а country house that he is 
apt to lose sight of the distinction between a good petrol air 
system and a very inferior one. He is inclined to take the 
first plant that meets his notice, dash off a testimonial, and 
then, as defects subsequently reveal themselves, repent at 
leisure. This could hardly be otherwise, seeing that the 
outsider has so little opportunity of getting trustworthy in- 
formation as to which are the best petrol air-gas machines. 
Now there are probably between thirty and fifty different 
makes of plant on the market. Some of them are thoroughly 
trustworthy, and can be relied upon to work year arter year 
and give the consumer practically no trouble; but others are 
quite the reverse. Some of the weaknesses that have re- 
vealed themselves in some forms of plant and have dis- 
credited petrol air-gas lighting in the past are really quite 
avoidable by proper design. It is very often found by con- 
sumers that the light is affected by the number of burners 
turned on, and that the illumination is very much diminished 
when the plant is run at its full capacity. This is sometimes 
due to the fact of piping of much too small a size being 
installed, but it is more frequently due to defects in the 
design of the plant, leading to variation in the composition 
of the mixture as more or less lights are turned on. It 
need not be said that this should not occur. 


Another defect that has revealed itself is the effect of 
temperature on the performance of a plant. Petrol air- 
gas is not a permanent gas, and it is possible that at low 
temperatures some of the volatile hydro-carbons may con- 
dense, especially if the degree of saturation is high. On 
this point something will be said later. Condensation of 
this kind isa serious fault. If it occurs in the pipe leading 
from the outhouse in the open air the action of the plant 
would, of course, be impeded, but no danger might occur. 
But the existence of liquid petrol in the pipes inside a 
house is a thing which 3s still more undesirable. 

These points are mentioned merely to show what can 
take place with a defective installation. On the other 
hand, experience has shown that with a sound installation 
there can be no danger of this kind even in the coldest 
weather. 

A Typical Installation.— Some details of an actual 
typical petrol air-gas installation will give an idea how the 
cost will be expected to work out in practice. These refer 
to a country house in Essex utilising a fifty-light County 
plant. Consumption figures kept by the owner show that 
his petrol tank is replenished with 6 gallons of spirit every 
ten days at the present time of the year, an average con- 
sumption of .6 of a gallon per night. From information 
given of the number of lights used during au average 
evening, this works out at a good deal over the ninety light. 
hours per gallon guaranteed. 

In conclusion, perhaps, one might give a rough rule 
for lighting interiors. This assumes (as is frequently the 
case for industrial installations, though not always in 
country houses) that one wishes to produce a uniform illu- 
mination all over the room. It was found that in a room 
10 feet square with fairly light wallpaper, an illumination 
of 4 foot-candles could be obtained at the working plane by 
two burners each consuming about one one-hundredth of a 
gallon of petrol per hour. From these data one might, 
perhaps, suggest a rule that one gallon of petrol per hour 
should give, roughly, 20,000 lumens.* 

Composition of Petrol Air-Gas.—Petrol gas consists en- 
tirely and solely of air, into which is evaporated and held in 
diffusion the vapour of one or more volatile hydro-carbons. 
The word '' petrol," although a proprietary name, has come 
to embrace any liquid, or mixture of liquids, belonging to 
that portion of the parafün series (Cn Han --,) in which the 
specific gravity lies between 0.626 and 0.760, a valuable 
physical property of which is 'their volatility, as their 
vapours will remain absorbed in air to an amount at least 
equal to that necessary to produce complete combustion, and 
that at reasonable temperatures, or temperatures the highest 
of which would not be referred to as more than “warm ” to 
the human touch. There are usually also present portions 
of the Cy H4, group, especially in spirits from Eastern 
sources. Petrol gas is not in any sense a chemical produc- 
tion; there is no affinity between air and hydro-carbons, 
and the change back from petrol gas to its constituents is 


— — 


* A lumen is the unit of quantity of light, and is equivalent 
to an illumination of 1foot-candle distributed over 1 square foot. 
In calculating the total flux of light over a floor, table, &c.. one 
merely multiplies its area by the intensity of illumination. Thus 
in the above case 4 foot-candles over 100 square feet, or 400 
lumens, were produced. 


readily effected by sufficiently lowering the temperature or 
increasing the pressure, when the vapour will condense out 
as a liquid. 

The essential condition of the efficient use of any gas 
with a mantle is that the flame temperature should be as 
high as possible. Now, the highest temperature is neces- 
sarily obtained by burning the fuel in close physical mixture 
with the air with which it 1s about to unite in the phenomenon 
of combustion, and in such proportions that neither the fuel 
nor the air is in chemical excess. If there is excess fuel 
combustion will be incomplete ; if excess air, there is a larger 
volume of gas than necessary sharing the heat units liberated, 
and in each case the temperature falls short of the maximum. 
To find out tlie ideal proportions of air to petrol, the fuels 
must be exainined in the light of the equation representing 
combustion. Taking hexane (C,H,,, sp. gr. 0:665), which 
is the chief constituent of the light petrol used in weight- 
driven machines and in most hot-air engine-driven plants, 
combustion may be represented as taking place according 
to the formula: 2 С,Н,,--190,-- 12 CO,+14 Н, O, ie. 
2 vols. of vapour require the 19 vols. of oxygen contained 
in [19 x 4.81=] 91.3 vols. of air, or 100 vols. of mixture 
contain 2.14 per cent. vapour. 

With further caleulation one can compile a list of the 
proportions for other members of the series, arranged accord- 
ing to the specific gravity :-— 


Specific Idea! 

Gravity. Mixture. 
C. H,, Pentane : : . 0-626 2.53 
С, Н, Нехапе . . 0-663 2:14 
C. Н, Heptane ; . 0-688 1-86 
C. B, Octane 0:719 ]:64 
С.Н, Nonane 0:742 1:46 


It will be observed that the heavier the spirit used, the 
larger the proportion of air necessary to burn it. 

At the same time it must be pointed out that these pro- 
portions are the same as those required to give the greatest 
explosive effort if fired in a confined space. Explosion itself 
is only the effect of very rapid expansion consequent upon 
the sudden liberation of heat in an expansible medium, the 
conditions being the same as those necessary to produce the 
highest temperature for any other purpose. 

The author is of the opinion, based upon practical experi- 
ence, that it is very objectionable to have a pipe system 
ending in a storage holder containing an explosive gas. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to use such a mixture, 
for one can make use of that most extraordinary property 
of petrol vapour—viz., the excessively small range over which 
its mixtures with air are inflammable. Although, for in- 
stance, with hexane the mixture giving with air the maxi- 
mum explosive violence contains 2.14 per cent. of vapour, yet 
if the amount of vapour is increased to as much as 5 per 
cent., it not only ceases to be explosive, but becomes unin- 
flammable until the addition of further air has reduced the 
percentage of vapour present, 

The author, therefore, has always advocated the use of 
a gas containing at least 5 per cent. of vapour in its com- 
position, for in the event of a flame by any means lighting 
back into the pipes it is immediately self-extinguished, 
instead of resulting, as has happened on several occasions 
within his knowledge, in a damaging explosion, 

It must not be thought that the use of a “ rich " mixture 
results in a heavier consumption than when a “ роот’? one 
is used. The gas required at the point of combustion—the 
mantle—must be that giving the highest temperature, and 
when a rich mixture is employed dilution is effected locally 
by the use of injector burners with adjustable air-sleeves, 
instead of, as with a weak gas burning, the mixture at the 
end of a gauze-covered tube without the addition of further 
air. In each case the proportions consumed at the mantle 
are the same, as is the consumption of petrol for a given 
candle-power. 

Referring again to the proportions of petrol air-gas, 
although it is advisable to make a gas of at least 5 per cent. 
to secure immunity from internal inflammability, yet the 
upper limit of richness has to be considered. The governing 
feature here is the nearness of the condition of the gas to 
“© saturation’ in any piping it may have to pass through. 
The objections to condensations in the pipes are obvious— 
e.g., loss of calorific value, blocking of passages, and, in 
extreme cases, the dripping of liquid petrol from brackets 
and pendants in rooms. In order to know how rich we 
may make the gas with safety, it is necessary to know some- 
thing about the volatility of the fuel itself. Our informa- 
tion with respect to the pure substances, such as pentane, 
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hexane, &c., is complete and accurate. Similar information 
for the mixtures of hydro-carbons which we use is, unfor- 
tunately, very scanty; nor, moreover, are we certain of 
always getting the same proportions of ingredients in every 
tin with a certain label, Again, even if we know the ingre- 
dients of any petrol, both qualitatively and quantitatively, it 
js a very difficult matter, if not an impossibility, to predict 
the vapour pressure of the combination, as it is doubtful 
whether vapours obey Dalton's laws closely enough to allow 
prophecy. 

It is out of the question for practical—that is to say, 
commercial—purposes to make a rich mixture with other 
than the petrol known as “Swan” or '' Anglo-Special,”’ 
sp. gr. 0.680-0.605. With these petrols the writer has never 
in practice found any condensation, even when pipes have 
run long distances out of doors in exposed positions. On 
the other hand, experimental work with a self-burning mix- 
ture made from 0.670 spirit has shown condensation when 
passed through & coil surrounded by water drawn from a 
tap in the room. 

The conclusions arrived at, therefore, are that, where a 
rich gas is made, no spirit heavier than sp. gr. 0.695 should 
be used, and if it is desired to employ commercial petrol 
(or that used in motors) it should not be heavier than 0.710 
or 0.720, and it is essential then to use a self-burning gas. 
Such heavy petrol as that used in motor-buses and lorries 
(0.760) should be avoided, for either a large amount will be 
rejected by the carburettor or else, if the spirit is com- 
pletely evaporated condensation may be expected to a serious 
extent, except in artificially warmed positions. 

Calorific Value.—The calorific value of members of the 
paraffin series included in the petrols may be taken as 
about 20,000 B. T.U.'s per 16. As a matter of fact, there is 
a slight increase in"B. T. U.'s per Ib. as the specific gravity 
gets lighter; but it is not of any appreciable value, and the 
round figure is near enough for all practical purposes. It 
will be seen, however, that, as we are forced to huy our 
spirit by volumetric measurement instead of by weight, the 
heavier the petrol the greater the number of units per tin. 
For example, a gallon of light spirit would contain 136,000 
B.T.U.'s, as against 152,000 B.T.U.'s per gallon of 
“Crown” spirit. Were it not for the above-mentioned 
disadvantages attendant upon the use of the heavier fuel, 
this would be a point well worth consideration. 

Knowing, then, the “make ” of gas in cubic feet per 
gallon, the calorific value of the gas is only a matter of 
simple calculation. For example, a 1.5 per cent. gas from 
0.720 spirit (1,500 ft. per gallon) would have a calorific 


"9 
value of | 22-20000 =] 94.6 B.T.U.'s per cubic foot, and 
М 

a6 per cent. gas from 0.680 petrol would have a calorific 
| ә 
m ГАИ] 331 B.T.U.s per cubic foot, the 
latter figure comparing not too unfavourably with some 
specimens of coal gas. The author has corroborated these 

figures bv experiment. 

_ The advantage of the rich gas is obvious when the carry- 

115 capacity of pipes is considered. The specific gravity 
of the two types not differing substantially—the specific 
gravity of petrol gas may be taken as unity for practical 
purposes—it will be seen that a given pipe is capable of 
carrying three and a half times the value with rich gas as 
with the weak type, with the same fall of pressure in each 
case, Now it requires practically the same initial pressure 
of supply in each case, the resistances of gauzes and nipples 
with the weak gas balancing the loss of efticiency by using 
the injector principle in the rich gas; hence the advantage 
18 also apparent in the relative powers required to drive an 
installation of the same size in each case. In installations 
of the plant designed by the author, the County system, 
in. barrel, and even d-in. barrel, is successfully used, 
whereas it will be found that weak gas plants seldom allow 
of any piping less than 4-іп. 

. Candle-Power and Cost. —The question of the cost of 
light from petrol at the present time is one of great interest 
and a great deal of argument—firstly, because no two 
makers seem to agree upon a definite figure, such wide 
claims being made as from 4d. to 4d. per 1,000 candle-power 
hours; and, secondly, because the price of petrol itself has 
fluctuated between excessive extremes. One point the author 
would insíst upon, and that is that the price of light from 
petrol must be a function solely of the price and value of 
the spirit itself, and cannot be influenced by the methods 
of its generation, given that the apparatus does its work 
«fliciently, leaving no residue in the carburettor. Here, 


value of 


again, where one feels the need of some independent autho- 
rity to fall back upon, the unbiassed information available 
is very scanty and incomplete. 

Professor Vivian Lewes reports an efficiency of 5,000 
candle-power hours per gallon, whereas Mr. O'Connor gives 
a test which reduces to about 6,500 c.-p. hours per gallon. 
The author was present at a test giving 4,500 c.-p. hours 
per gallon, whilst Mr. Strode issued a report which worked 
out at 6,000 with one burner, and 9,350 c.-p. hours per 
gallon with another, both with rich gas. In some rough 
tests recently made at the works of the County Light, Ltd., 
the candle-power of a burner with a new mantle, guaranteed 
to consume not more than one-ninetieth of a gallon an hour, 
gave a maximum reading of 70 c.-p., which reduces to 
6,500 c.-p. hours per gallon. The average of all the fore- 
going figures is 6,800 c.-p. hours per gallon. With petrol 
at the famine price of ls. 9d. net, this is only 3.1d. per 
1,000 c.-p. hours. It should be pointed out, too, that all 
the above tests relate to plants consuming light spirit. 
There would be a substantial pecuniary gain from the use 
of heavy petrol if the whole of the spirit were used for 
giving light, as in the case of a weight-lriven plant using 
0.680 fuel. The light obtained from different fuels 1s pro- 
portional to their calorific values, and we have for light 
spirit 6.8 x 20,000 B.T.U.’s for 1s. 9d., and for heavy spirit 
7.6 x 20,000 B.T.U.'s for 1s. 24. The relative values are, 

6.8 x 20,000. 7.6 x 20,000 
therefore, ` ` . equ ch 5 

| 2] 14 
heavy petrol would be over half as valuable again as the 
light one, and one would consequently expect the price of 
1,000 с.-р. hours to reduce to 1.854., as against 3.14. This 
calculation, however, neglects to take any account of the 
waste heat (waste as far as producing light is concerned) 
necessarily used for carburation purposes and driving an 
engine, nor does it notice the value lost in waste from car- 
burettor and condensation in mains. 

When these factors are taken into account, there is 
probably no vast gain from the use of the heavier spirit. 
At any rate, the author and his partners have not up to 
the present considered the proposition sufficiently alluring 
to justify their putting on the market a machine to use 
heavy petrol, entailing as it does the use of an explosive 
mixture and heat for carburation purposes. 

Design of Plants.—All petrol gas machines resolve them- 
selves eventually into a means for supplying air under 
pressure, a motive power, a carburettor and means for 
supplving it with petrol, and a small storage holder (usually 
employed for governing purposes). Sundry embellishments, 
such as driers and thermostats, are peculiar to certain 
systems, and their use is not in general essential. 

Motive Power.—Dealing with the motive power first, the 
theoretical power required may be readily calculated. With 
a 40 c.-p. unit an inefficient burner may consume as much 
as 12 cubic feet per hour, and with a 6 per cent. gas as 
much as 4 cubic feet per hour (excessive consumptions are 
taken for calculation purposes). In each case an initial 
pressure of at least 15 in. of water column would be neves- 
sarv, so that for every hour each unit is in use there would 
be absorbed [ l4 x 5.2x 4— | 31 2 foot-lbs., and [11x 5.2 x 12-1 
95.6 foot-lbs. of work respectively. То take a concrete 
case, let us examine a house with fifty points in all. Ex- 
perience shows that a winter night's consumption is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of [20 x 6—] 120 light-hovrs. 
If a 20-ft. drop were provided to run a weight-driven plant 
with one winding per day, the theoretical weights would be 


[e eee] 187-2 Ibs. 


or 1: 1.67; ie.. the 


20 
and 
120 x 93.6 | 
22 Mu 22 ume = 561: | Я 
[ a 6 Ibs 
respectively. 


Needless to say, such figures are never reached in ргас- 
tice, as there is a heavy loss of efficiency—firstly, in pro- 
viding the supply of air under pressure; and, secondly, in 
forcing that air through the carburettor into the holder, 
Thirdly, it has been the author’s experience that, to ensure 
against occasional stoppages, a machine should be so 
designed that it can run on a load of at least 25 per cent. 
more than will just make it work, and that without undue 
strain on any part of the apparatus. 

The low powers involved account for the popularity of 
the two most prominent forms of motive power, viz. Ға те 
weights and hot-air engines. Of the two methods a com- 
parison on the score of ease of handling and general utility 
necessarily favours the weight drive. Thé fall-of weights-> 
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since there is no question of starting and stopping and a 
minimum rate of working —is always arranged to be exactly 
proportional to the demand in the service; hence a light 
or lights, even up to full load, 1s always ready at any time 
during the day or night, provided the weights are still off 
the ground, and the question of “stand-by " charges dis 
appears. With the engine, however, the cost of running 
with no lead is not inconsiderable, since to be comparable 
with the weight-driven system it must run continuously 
throughout whole nights. People usually prefer to shut it 
down for the night, when to the last man in falls the duty of 
shutting the engine off. Storage holders mitigate this objec- 
tion to a small extent, but it can only be a small extent, 
since one burner may consume as much as 12 cubic feet per 
hour. The hot-air engine scores, however, in the matter of 
prime cost, as no gantry 15 necessary, and it can, so to speak, 
be dumped down anywhere. 

Cum pressors.—With weight-driven plants this usually 
consists of a wet gas meter driven the reverse way, so as to 
force air instead of being forced by it. An objection in the 
author's eyes is that it is a difficult. piece. of apparatus 
io take to pieces, and unless very well and carefully made, 
the internal webbing forming the compartments sometimes 
comes unsoldered and springs, causing internal friction and 
possibly stopping the plant. 

In the machine designed by the author he discarded this 
system in favour of a reciprocating bell running in a water 
seal. A special gear enables the weights to haul it up 
whilst it takes in а measured quantity of air, releasing it 
when full, when it falls by gravity forcing the charge of 
air, and a measured complement of petrol from а small 
pump making stroke for stroke with it, into the carburettor. 
Such a compressor has no internal moving parts, and is 
removed for examination at a moment's notice, exposing the 
interior of the outer shell at the same time. 

The intergearing wheel type of blower is found very 
successful with engine-driven types. 

Curburettors.—The advantaees of cold carburation over 
the use of heat are twofold. Firstly, if no extrancous heat 
is added, the carburettor will probably be the coldest spot 
in the whole system, including the piping, and a guarantee 
is thus obtained against subsequent condensation ; secondly, 
if there is no necessity for heat in carburetting, in weight- 
driven types, there need be no flame anywhere on or near 
the machine. This point is a valuable one in plants where 
a storage of petrol is placed on the machine, 

Where possible, carburettors should be fed from tanks 
placed quite outside the machine shed in order to avoid all 
risk of fire from carelessness. In the machine designed by 
the author the total petrol in the machine, and therefore in 
the machine shed, is never more than a few teaspoonfuls at 
one time, nor is there any chance of an accidental rush 
of petrol into the shed, as the fluid is lifted by the pump 
out of its tank, and is not controlled by any float-feed or 
similar gravity device, which, should it fail, results in the 
flooding of the machine from the storage outside. 

Another important point is that air and petrol should 
always be fed to the carburettor 1n measured complementary 
charges, and no machine without a measuring device can be 
guaranteed to keep a constant mixture under all conditions 
of running. When air is given a free choice, as in a surface 
carburettor, where the spirit is always in excess, selective 
evaporation is practically unavoidable, and compensation 
for varying speeds and temperatures with fluctuating load 
is a very difficult task indeed. 

Governing Devices. ——W here а holder is used—and any 
plant without a holder will be liable to grave fluctuations 
of pressure—its position in its guides is a direct index as 
to whether the compressor is gaining on the demand and 
to what extent. It is, therefore, usually coupled up to 
some mechanical method of retarding the driving mechanism 
when it reaches a certain height. Where such retarding 
mechanism takes the form of a band brake the pressure on 
this band brake puts an added pressure on the holder, and 
in badly designed plants the lights may become brighter 
when the brake comes into operation. The author therefore 
favours a ratchet type of retarder, which has the merit of 
being either in or out, and never in the position of putting 
a pressure on the bell to supply a friction effect. 


Mr. REGINALD BroMriELD, A.R.A., M.A., will distribute 
the prizes and scholarship certificates to successful students 
of the Sheffield Technical School of Art at a conversazione 
to be held in the Town Hall on Friday evening, February 21. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADES EMPLOYERS. 


Tur annual general meeting of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland 
was held at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, 
W., on the 29th inst. The thirty-fifth annual report con- 
tained the following passages : — 

The Federation comprises the same County Federations 
and Local Associations as last year, but substantial increases 
have taken place іп the membership. The total number of 
Local Associations affiliated is 111, with an aggregate ordi- 
nary membership of about 5,200. 

Ntate of Trade.-—There appears to be some improvement 
in the amount. of inquiry, but recovery is proceeding very 
slowly, and in those districts where speculative building is 
largely carried on depression still prevails. There has been 
a marked fall in the number of plans passed by Local 
Authorities for the erection. of dwelling-houses—it began in 
1909 and has continued every year since—the figures pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade show that on approximately 
equal population the decline in regard. to dwelling-houses 
was over 10 per cent. comparing 1910 and 1911. and a 
decline of 20 per cent. in regard to the same class of build- 
ings comparing 1910 and 1912. This decline is the more 
remarkable when it is noticed that during the same periods 
there was an increase in regard. to other classes of buildings 
of 37 percent. and 48 per cent. respectively. 

Unemployment generally is аз low as ever recorded, 
showing the great prosperity of the national trade as а 
whole, but in the building trade there was a small increase 
of unemployment as compared with a year age, 

Boards of Conciliation.- The National Board has held 
three meetings, at which the following appeals were con- 
sidered: Leeds--Emplovers against a breach of local rule as 
to the reference of all disputes. Decision given in favour of 
appellants. Birmingham-—Builders’ labourers for interpre- 
tation of local rule relating to demolition work. Decision 
given that such work was builders’ labourers’ work down to 
floor level, but not the removal of material or excavation. 
Horwich—Joiners’ appeal for an advance of wages. The 
Board failed to reach a decision. 

At the annual meeting the rules were amended as to the 
admission of builders’ labourers, the power of the National 
Board to refer cases to arbitration, and the meeting of the 
National and Centre Boards. The rules have been reprinted, 

The National Joint Committee, under agreement with 
the Х.А.М.Р. and the N.A.O.P., has held two meetings, 
and a National Joint Demarcation Committee has met once. 
The following appeals were considered : Birmingham—Plas- 
terers for advance of wages and alterations of rules. Advance 
to 1044. granted, and rest of rules settled. York.—Plasterers 
against proposed alteration of walking-time rule. Decision 
given that rule remain unaltered until fresh notice given. 
Manchester—Plasterers appeal for demarcation, which re- 
sulted in a decision already published in the August issue of 
the N-F-Record. 

At the annual meeting some minor alterations of Rules 2 
and 4 of the National Agreement were agreed to, and а 
committee appointed to draw up rules for the guidance of 
Demarcation Committees and give notice of them, which has 
been done. 

The Northern Centre dealt with twelve cases under the 
Conciliation Scheme during the year, which were disposed 
of as follows: Settled by the Board, 9; referred to higher 
Board, 1; ruled out of order, 1; unsettled, 1. 

The Manchester Local Joint Committee under the agree- 
ment with the N. A.O.P. met twice during the year to deal 
with the employment of objectionable electricians, the em- 
ployment of Manchester men in other districts, and an 
alleged boycott of members of the XN. A.O.P. 

The local Demarcation Committee under the same agree- 
ment met three times to consider the plasterers’ claims for 
concrete topping work, but failed to settle, and the matter 
was settled by the National Demarcation Committee. 

National Reserve Fund.—Continues to progress; par- 
ticulars given іп the financial statement. А contribution 
from this fund has been made towards the cost of defending 
a Liverpool member in the case of Walpamur v. Matthias. 

During the year sixty meetings have been held: General 
meetings, 2; Council meetings, 3; Administrative Com- 
mittee meetings, 3; various sub-committee meetings, 14; 
Conciliation Boards, 3; N.A.O.P. Joint Committees, 2; 
N.A.O.P. Demarcation Committee, 1; various deputa- 
tions, 32. . 

Business Arising out of Meetings.—The offices of the 
Federation are situated in Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, 
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London, W.C., on the second floor, to which a lift provides 
easy access. Their central and convenient position, with 
telephone accommodation, affords facilities to the members 
for making appointments, of which it is hoped they will 
avail themselves. 

Agreed Form of Contract. —Through the efforts of the 
Local Association at Oldham, the agreed form of contract 
has been adopted by the Oldham Corporation. The Birming- 
ham Association has also been in negotiation with the Cor- 
poration of that city to the same end, and, it is understood, 
successfully. The Institute of Builders has placed before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects the draft of a 
proposed form of sub-contract for use where specialists are 
employed, and the matter is under consideration by that 
body. А sub-committee of the Administrative Committee 
has had under consideration certain suggestions for an 
amendment of Clause 30 of the agreed form, and will report 
to the E.C. and general meeting thereon. Negotiations are 
still proceeding. with the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers on the question of an arbitration clause 
in municipal contracts. | 

Lead Poisoning in the House-Puinting and Decorating 
Trade.—The inquiry into this question instituted by the 
Home Office has not yet completed its labours. 

Industrial Council.—Our representative upon the Indus- 
trial Council (Mr. J. W. White) has attended meetings of 
that body on fifty days during the past year. The main 
business before the Council has been the inquiry into the 
best method of securing the due fulfilment of industrial 
agreements, which is still proceeding. "This Federation gave 
evidence, also the London Master Builders’ Association. 

National Insurance Act.—Has needed much attention 
from the officers of the Federation during the past year in 
connection with the issue of regulations, the applications 
before the umpire where a wrong decision might have caused 
our members to become the victims of serious competition 
from unexpected directions. These matters were fully 
reported upon in the half-yearly reports. At the half- 
yearly meeting representatives attended from the Insurance 

Commissioners and from the Board of Trade to answer ques- 
tions and give information, and an interesting discussion 
took place, which has already been reported in the last two 
issues of the Record. Counsel's opinion has been obtained 
on various points affecting the position of unexpired con- 
tracts. Our representative on the National Health Insurance 
Advisory Committee (Mr. J. W. White) has attended 
meetings of this Committee on fourteen days during the past 
year, and assisted us in obtaining certain modifications of 
the regulations. 
| Workmen's Compensation. Act.--The Federation is de- 
sirous of laying the grievances its members have before the 
Government, with a view of bringing about certain much- 
needed amendments, but the time is not opportune. | 

Con ference of Secretaries.—_These annual conferences were 
this year resumed; the meeting held in October was well 
attended, and the papers contributed were of higher value 
than usual. The hope was expressed that the conferences 
may now continue uninterruptedly, А sub-committee was 
appointed to further consider the papers with a view to 
making some practical suggestions for further action on the 
lines suggested in the papers. 

Finance Act Valuations.—An important resolution was 
passed at the half-yearly meeting in respect of the working 
of the Finance Act and the undervaluing of house property 
under it, which has practically put a stop to speculafive 
Investment in house property. The resolution and debate 
have been reported in the Record. Since then much infor- 
mation has been collected from our members in various parts 
and published, and a case has been prepared for presenta- 
tion by a deputation from the Federation, which hopes to 
secure an interview at an early date. A committee to inquire 
into the matter of these valuations has been appointed by 
the Government. d 
| Employers’ Parliamentary Council. -Owing to the Par- 
liamentary Session 1912 being of an unduly protracted char- 
acter, and not likely to end before March 1913, the report 
of the proceedings of the Employers’ Parliamentary Council 
15 not yet completed. We are, however, enabled to give a 
summary of the work of the Council up to the end of the 
year. 
Eighteen Bills affecting the interests of employers were 
opposed at the instance of the Council during the Session. 

With two exceptions, the Trade Unions (No. 2) Bill and 
the Registration of Firms Bill, all these measures failed to 
make any progress, the gystematic opposition offered at the 
Instance of the Council to the Orders for the Second Reading 


` 


having been successful. With regard to the Registration of 
Firms Bill, which was presented in the House of Lords, this 
was referred to a Select Committee, and has not yet been 
further proceeded with. 

` The Trade Unions (No. 2) Bill, a Government measure 
brought in to partly get rid of the effects of the Osborne 
judgment with regard to the funds of Labour Unions being 
used for political purposes, formed the subject of special 
proceedings by the Employers’ Parliamentary Council. 
Memoranda dealing fully with the legal aspects of the ques- 
tion was prepared by the Council and circulated among 
Employers’ Associations and members of Parliament. When 
the Bill came up for Second Reading in the House of 
Commons, the views of the Council found adequate expres- 
sion through members who presented the case against the 
Bill. Before the Bill was discussed in Standing Committee 
the Council met to consider amendments to be moved at that 
stage, and appointed a deputation to wait upon the Attor- 
ney-General, when it was submitted : — 

That the Osborne judgment put a desirable check upon 
the modern and growing tendency of Labour Unions 1o 
employ their funds for political objects, contrary to the 
opinions and wishes of many of their members. 

That the Bill in a measure supported this judgment, but 
did not provide a real solution of the problem. That 
(a) the refusa] of a member of a Union to contribute to the 
political fund may result in his exclusion from the general 
benefits of membership, for the reason that he cannot enforce 
his rights either by the common law or by statute. (b) If 
it were urged that the Bill would safeguard a member's 
rights in these respects, then why not make the safeguard 
absolutely effective? This could be done by making the 
matters proposed to be dealt with in the rules statutory 
conditions of the political activity of the Union. 

The Attorney-General expressed his appreciation of the 
points raised, and promised to give them his consideration. 

Amendments covering the points referred to in the course 
of the interview with the Attorney-General were moved in 
Standing Committee at the request of the Council, but 
without any substantial result. One effect, however, of the 
Council's action was that the Labour Party, whose aim is to 
completely repeal the Osborne judgment, did not succeed in 
making any material] changes in the Bill; while, on the 
other hand, the Government agreed to insert amendments 
on Report which will give members of Labour Unions the 
right to appeal to the Registrar of Friendly Societies in the 
event of any attempt on the part of the Union to evade the 
responsibility imposed upon them by their rules. It is prob- 
able that the Employers’ Parliamentary Council will take 
suitable action when the Bill goes before the House of Lords 
with a view to the Bill being amended in the direction 
indicated above. 

Trade Disputes Act (1906).— The Council, it will be 
remembered, in 1911 presented to the Prime Minister an 
influentially signed memorial from Employers! Associations 
upon this subject. and twice asked the Prime Minister to 
receive a deputation from the memorialists to lay their 
views before him. The Prime Minister did not accede to the 
request of the Council. The Council thereupon expressed 
regret that he did not appreciate the gravity of the position, 
and that the Council had no alternative but to send the 
substance of the correspondence to the Press, in order that the 
public might realise the difficulties experienced by employers 
in defending their interests against oppressive legislation. 
The Council does not intend to let the matter drop, and it 
is probable that further steps will be taken early in the New 
Year to again bring this matter forward. 

Provisional Sums.—The excessive proportion of pro- 
visional sums in quantities issued for various works, par- 
ticularly schools and public buildings, has received special 
attention during the past year. 

Bills of Quantities.—Consideration has been given to the 
question of inserting items in bills of quantities to cover 
the cost of W.C. and N.H. Act insurances, and representa- 
tions made to those responsible for the quantities have been 
successful; but, as there is no general organisation of the 
surveyors and architects, it is necessary for our local organi- 
sations to take this question up locally. 

Government Inquiries.—Information has been supplied 
by the Federation to inquiries emanating from Home and 
Colonia] Government Departments in regard to the working 
of the Workmen’s Compensation legislation, as to the effect 
of migration of labour, and as to the observance of industrial 
agreements. 

Trade Combinations.—Combination to secure control of 
supplies to the building trade and to fix trade terms are 
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making steady headway among merchants and manufac- 
turers, and have been engaging the attention of your Com- 
mittee. In one case a letter of protest against the classifica- 
tion of the trade terms proposed, whereby the building trade 
only received the same terms as public authorities, was sent, 
and a request to be heard thereon preferred. In other 
directions informal conversations have been initiated with a 
view to some mutually advantageous agreement. 

Standard Wages and Increased Cost of Living.—Our 
Branch Secretaries are requested to note that statistical 
information is obtainable on request from the offices of the 
National Federation bearing upon the above subject, and 
that when preparing cases for presentation before the Boards 
of Conciliation a reference to some of these statistics may 
prove helpful. 

Goods to the Public at Trade Prices.—Our Branch Secre- 
taries are requested to report to the General Secretary any 
authenticated cases of merchants and manufacturers supply- 
ing goods to the public at trade prices, so that the matter 
can be taken up with the parties concerned with a view to 
prevent recurrence. . 

То Encourage Excellence of Craftsmanship.—Attention is 
drawn to the following letter received from the Institute of 
Builders : — 

August 11, 1912. 

Dear Sir,—I am instructed to ask you to draw the atten- 
tion of the members of the National Federation to the prizes 
offered by this Institute, as follows : — 

In order to encourage excellence of craftsmanship the 
following prizes are offered annually by the Institute of 
Builders for competition at the examinations held by the 
City and Guilds of London Institute : — 

Carpentry and Joinery.—First prize, £1 10s. and silver 
medal; second prize, £1 and bronze medal, to those candi- 
dates who obtain the highest numbers of marks for practical 
work in the Final Examination, and who also qualify for a 
First-Class Certificate in the Final Written Examination, 
provided that they are engaged in the craít, and are not 
acting as teachers of this or any allied subject. 

Brickwork.— First prize, £1 10s. and silver 
second prize, £1 and bronze medal. 

Masonry.—First prize, £1 10s. and silver medal ; second 
prize, £1 and bronze medal, to those candidates in each 
subject who obtain the highest numbers of marks in the 
practical tests, and who, in the opinion of the examiners, 
reach in the same year a sufficiently satisfactory standard 
in the written part of the examination, provided that they 
are not acting as teachers of either of these subjects or of 
any allied subject. 

Asking them at the same time to secure due publicity to 
the fact among their own apprentices and to encourage them 
to compete. —Faithfully yours, 

S. B. DEPREE, Secretary. 

Bankruptcy Bill.—This Bill for amending the law relat- 
ing to bankruptcy was considered by the Administrative 
Committee in connection with a suggestion that provision 
should be introduced therein to confer on contractors and 
workmen engaged upon building works for a person who 
became bankrupt a prior lien for work and materials 
supplied. The Committee did not think the present Bill 
would lend itself to such amendment, but decided to send a 
letter to the Employers’ Parliamentary Council, asking that 
Council to avail itself of the earliest opportunity to secure 
the introduction of a Lien Law. 

Fair-Contracts Clause.—The Administrative Committee 
decided to send a letter to the Local Government Board, 
calling attention to the desirability of that Department 
using its influence to secure the insertion of an arbitration 
clause providing for an independent arbitrator in all con- 
tracts for building work under public authorities, seeing 
that the Department had already done so in order to secure 
the insertion of a fair-wages clause in such contracts. 

Organisation.—The work of organisation has gone оп 
rather more rapidly during the past year. The unrest which 
has shown itself among the workmen, and the many demands 
for advances of wages which have been preferred, has evoked 
a stronger disposition to combine among employers, and the 
efforts of organising secretaries have met with greater 
success, 

It is very desirable that the other branches should bestir 
themselves, in order to take advantage of the inclination to 
organise which appears to be present among the employers 
in the building trade. 

Never was there a time when there was greater need for 
organisation than there is now. On the one hand there is 


medal ; 


the increased activity of the Trades Unions, which is directed 
towards concentrating their organisation and compelling the 
non-Union men to come in; they are aided in this by the 
steps they have taken to become approved societies under the 
National Insurance Act. On the other hand, the manu- 


` facturers of materials used in the building trade are forming 


strong combines for the control of prices and terms to mer- 
chants and builders, and the merchants are also combining 
to protect their interests in this connection. It is time the 
building trade took steps to secure that control over prices 
and trade terms which is necessary to protect the interests of 
its members. Every employer in the building trade ought to 
take to heart the words of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, in his 
evidence before the Money Trust Inquiry in America: ‘‘I 
would rather have combination than competition. I like a 
little competition, but I like combination better. Control is 
the important thing ; without it you can do nothing." 

Control can only be got by a combination of the whole 
trade. 

Dublin reports considerable activity. Efforts are being 
made to arrive at a friendly agreement with the Surveyors' 
Institute with regard to the preparation of quantities in 
detail for demolition. work, for manholes and similar 
work, for attendance on specialists. Also for pro 
gress statements to be prepared by the quantity sur- 
veyor in works exceeding £10,000 in value, and for 
surveyors to guarantee their quantities. It was decided, 
after hearing an address on ‘‘ Organisation" by Mr. Moss, 
of Liverpool, to reorganise as a General Building Trades 
Employers! Association, and to take the necessary steps for 
its formation and working.--It is understood that Belfast is 
also actively engaged in perfecting its organisation. 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue third general meeting of the winter session was held at 
the Society's room on Wednesday, January 22. 

There was a very good attendance when the President, 
Mr. Е. R. Sutton, F.R.I.B.A., took the chair. 

After the usual business had been disposed of, Mr. 
А. W. 5. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Fellow and Vice-President of 
the Royal Institute, read а paper on '' Hampton Court," 
illustrating his remarks by a number of interesting lantern 
slides, which showed clearly the work erected by Wolsey 
and Henry VIII. and the portions designed later by Xir 
Christopher Wren. 

Several of the slides were sketches by Mr. Mallows, show- 
ing the artistic character of the building. These were especi- 
ally interesting, being views of portions not shown to the 
public. 

Mr. Cross stated that there was no doubt as to the dates 
at which certain portions were constructed, as all the records 
of the building had been carefully preserved, 

Mr. F. W. Gregory proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the lecturer for coming specially from London to assist the 
Society. They were greatly indebted to Mr. Cross for so fully 
dealing with the romantic, historical and architectural sides 
of this interesting building. 

Mr. A. E. Heazell said he was very pleased to second the 
resolution. 

Mr. Cross suitably acknowledged the vote of thanks, and 
said he was always pleased to assist the Allied Societies. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIET Y. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the above was held at the Society's 
rooms, the Leeds Institute, Cookridge Street, on Thursday 
evening, January 22. 

The President, Colonel Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., was in the 
chair, and was well supported. 

Mr. А. W. Hennings, A. R.I. B. A., of Manchester, gave a 
paper on “ Old Buildings in Cheshire." He showed by 
means of lantern slides many interesting examples of old 
village churches erected during the thirteenth to sixteenth 
centuries. The local material —lavge blocks of red sandstone 
—was generally used, with the buttresses shallow and the 
wall surfaces devoid of mouldings, relief being obtained by 
the use of small pieces of ornament, usually of an heraldic 
character. Many examples of houses were shown with the 
typical oak half-timber construction, the spaces being filled 
in with lime concrete, and the whole carried on a stone 
foundation. 

On the motion of the Secretary, Mr. Wm. Whitehead, 
A.R.I. B. A., seconded by Mr. A. Willets, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer and carried. 
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Г BUNGALOW, BAMBURGH. | 
NORTHUMBERLAND | 


Tuts holiday bungalow has been erected for a South-country 
e on Bamburgh Moor, near Bamburgh Castle, Northum- 

| ng y re overlooks the sea, with splendid views of Holy; 
and and the Farne Islands. The bungalow is of timber: 
construction, the external walls being built of 4-inch by 2-inch | 


} ‚ and t Ө work were қ 
| Newcastle оту е architects Moana E wick Foundry 
. ^^ Simpson 4: Lawson, 
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THE LATE FREDERICK Т. READE. 
Senior Hon. Assoc. R.I. B. 4., formerly Assoc. M.I.C. E. 


Born at Liverpool in 1833; apprenticed in 1848 to Messrs. 
N. & M. Scott, engineers and ironfounders in Birkenhead, 
whose works have since been absorbed into the great ship- 
building works of Messrs. Cammel, Laird & Co. ; afterwards 
an engineering draughtsman in the office of Mr. James 
Hodgson, a prominent naval architect in Liverpool, and one 
of the pioneers in iron construction of sailing-ships and 
steamers. In this office he was associated with the late 
Callcott Reilly, afterwards Professor of Mathematics at the 
Royal Indian Engineering Staff College at Cooper's Hill, 
with whom he maintained a lifelong friendship, and whose 
eminent mathematical attainments and example greatly 
influenced Mr. Reade's career, Thus his preliminary train- 
ing was a useful blending of practice and theory, which 
enabled him in after life easily to win the entire confidence 
of those who sought his advice. 

He migrated to London in 1856, and soon after entered 
the drawing office of Messrs. Lawrence Brothers, of the 
City Ironworks, Hoxton, where he remained for nearly 
twenty years. About 1875 he commenced independent practice 
as a consulting engineer, chiefly in connection with the iron 
and steel construction of buildings, and in this capacity he 
ше алдо (з by many eminent architects. In айаш Доп 
Bu ы коне Sir Horace Jones and Mr. Alex. 

he designed the iron construction of the Corporation 
peu in Smithfield and the Guildhall Council Chamber 
» assisted the former of these gentlemen in workin out 
ut ш for the Tower Bridge, which formed the basi of 
orporation’s application to Parliament for their Act. 
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SLATE QUARRY CO., Ltd., 


PEN-YR-ORSEDD > 456” 


Pen-yr-Orsedd Office, Carnarvon. To MERCHANTS AND THE TRADE, 


Fletcher, Russell 5 Co., Ltd. 


MANTELS. OVERMANTELS, COMBINATION MANTEL 
REGISTERS, SQUARE REGISTERS and INTERIORS 
WITH BRASS or COPPER CANOPIES, GAS and COAL 
RANGES, YORKSHIRE RANGES, CURBS, LAVATORY 
STANDS, GAS STOVES, GAS COOKING RANGES, 
RADIATORS, WORKSHOP AND LABORATORY 
——— APPLIANCES, бес. nA 
WARRINGTON : MANCHESTER: LONDON : BRUSSELS : 
Palatine Works. 150-152 Deansgate. 134 Queen Victoria St. 20 Rus T'Eiat, 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 
PAPER “шыт” 


FOR UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
BOARDS, FOR LAYING ON JOISTS. PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS 
EXCLUDES DAMP AND DEADENS SOUND. A'.80 FOR DAMP WALLS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone No. : 1165 Willesden. ; ESTABLISHED 1870. Telegrams: “ Impermeable, London.” 


CABO | S M U | L. | 
SOUND-DEADENING 
PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION’ OF 
МОА йди does (ШЕ. SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the soun 
KEEPS OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird; iding i ble mi dead-air spaces 
giving highest insulating power. Will save enough fuel i ingle W I providing MOTE OT uo ise i inter, 
giving highest insulas "MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, Winter to pay for itself, Seo i 


_ Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION hest degree of 
efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S DE ADENING ي‎ 


Y 


— ^ PE WEIGHTS PER ROLL. 
-pty - per Во riple-ply - - £1 8 0 per Roll. Single-ply - cole- 3 . 9010. 
Debes £i 2 0 „ Asbestos-covered £112 8 „ ^ nts Bb rim Triplepy теа 2 900. 
0.2. Twickenham. A1 ed 
i : ў ; -ply, or A bestos-cover 
Each Roll contains a piece 28 yds. long and 1 yd. wide, or 250 sq. ft. MD кн c меа күзені 


авн eels aji E JGR tila o | ны РОГ 
ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, TWICKENHAM. 
CLASCOW :—79 West Regent Ctreet. MANCHESTER :—33 Aroade Chambers, St. Mary's Cate. 
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Scarborough Spa and Nottingham Guildhall, for Messrs. 
Verity & Hunt ; the Haymarket Stores and extension of the 
Criterion, for Mr. T. Verity ; the Gloucester Guildhall, for 
Mr. G. H. Hunt ; the Imperial Institute, the Royal Eng- 
lish Opera House, the P. & O. Offices, &c., for Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt; the Birkbeck Bank Buildings, for Mr. T. Е. 
Knightley; the Tate Gallery, the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Claridge's Hotel, Spurgeon's Tabernacle, the Dental Hos- 
pital, &c, «с.; several .buildings in Liverpool for Mr. 
Edmund Kirby, and a number of buildings in Hong Kong, 
principally ''godowns," for Messrs. Leigh & Orange. 

His partner having broken down in health and become 
quite incapacitated, Mr. Reade disposed of the practice and 
retired in 1901, taking advantage of his well-earned leisure 
to make a twelve months’ tour to China and Japan. Since 
then he has served on the Science Standing Committee of the 
Institute, and represented the Institute on the Engineering 
Standards Committee, where his knowledge and experience 
were of great value and assistance. He was fond of travel, 
and visited many foreign countries. Only last spring, at 
the age of seventy-nine, he went off alone and spent several 
weeks in Portugal. 

He died after a short illness on the 16th inst. at his 
chambers in Great Ormond Street, and his funeral on the 
20th inst. at Golder's Green Crematorium was attended by 


many intimate and devoted friends. 


MODERN CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
Tue Arts and Crafts movement has 
| been in existence about half a cen- 
8 tury in this country, and during 
— — that time has admittedly done a 
° very great deal. Some maintain 
| that its achievements are little 
_ short of the marvellous considering 
—— the conditions from which it 
sprang; and they complacently 
_ | compare the present year with, 
say, 1860. There would be little 
advantage in attempting here to 
| draw such a contrast. The all-im- 
| portant, indisputable fact is that 
the artistic crafts have at last es- 
tablished a footing, even if it seem 
only a precarious one, in the 
commercial world as well as among 
the leisured classes. The move- 
ment need not suffer because 
Shrewd people find that there is 
money to be made by fostering it. 
It is constantly asserted by en- 
thusiasts that such and such an 
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BUY AND GOOSE, 
In Lead or Bronze. 


has been { 
true; but 1. Pus ugly. This is, to a certain extent, 
the beautiful] ne the less 4 melancholy fact that at present 
pensive, It; A оре 18 all too often the prohibitively ex- 
foster a denen f : enough to do everything to awaken and 
ard of taste will o м things. But the general stan- 
Standard of cost only be elevated in proportion as beauty’s 
Shop and factor 18 lowered. In other words, it is to the 
Чогу rather than to the art gallery and 

the rea] leavening. ` iiL 
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alread 
е truth of у one class of busines 5 
s notice dus Statement. Mer 2 strongly bears 
in the of the “ Old (& the last very few i oa 
e most s uriosity Shop.” den & ubiquitous 
Ye shopping centres A B s - 
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other down side streets, they quietly push their way with 
an air of gentility into finer company as the tenants of the 
ground-floors of residences. Presumably they supply a 
growing demand. What that demand is precisely for would 
be hard to say. Certainly not for antiques. There can be по 
one now who credits all the “ Sheffield " plate, the '' Shera- 
ton " furniture, or the '' Brussels ” lace so temptingly оп 
view with being genuine. Yet fancy prices are asked and 
paid. Certainly each such article possesses a label and 
classification which suggests something beautiful or rare, and 
serves as a sort of guarantee that the purchaser will always 


DETAIL OF ORNAMENT FROM LEAD GARDEN VASE. 


be able to look with pride сп the еһсісе and show it regard- 
less of changing fashions. 

At the best this tendency is an unfortunate delay, a 
marking-time, in the forward esthetic movement. It ex- 
ploits the pseudo-past at the expense of the vital present. 
It compels craftsmen to devote that skill to turning out 
ingenious imitations which should be employed in the 
realisation of their individual ideas. Real progress can 
only be made Бу looking forward—-with an occasional 
glance back. Fortunately a more discriminating patronage 


of art seems to be stirring. 


A SIMPLE IRON BALCONY. 


r 

We have already suggested that the hope of the future 
т to lie with the traacsman as muca es wits the artist 
j. would have been more correct to say that the greatest 
s ре E 2-2 of a body of artistic business men 

Ike artists who will combine these tw 
less rt s o rathe 
ioragonistic qualities. That such is possible is alui, 
mn will occur to most of our readers, The illustra- 
s о ae Short article will be accepted “ 
> Me work of such a one. Мт. H ' 
(Messrs, С ashmore & Co., 96 Victoria St е Waa 
reet, S. W.), has 
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NEWMAN'S 
PATENT 
RF CULATING 
HELICAL 
SPRING 
HINGES. 


NEWMAN'S NORTON SYSTEM. NEWMAN'8 PATENT INVINCIBLE, 
MADE IN MALLEABLE IRON. WITH AND WITHOUT PNEUMATIC CHECK. 
The Best Door Spring and Check for | Will hold door rigidly to centre, but diminishes in 
closing doors without noise. | power as door is opened, allowing comfortable 
Pressure is direct, but diminishes | passage through. 
pleasantly as door is opened. The Best Spring to close door against wind pressure, 
Also made with Patent Regulator to | and the most suitable for Banks, Schools, and other 
latch stubborn bolts. public buildings. Made in sizes to suit all doors. 


WITH PATENT STOP TO PREVENT OVERWINDING. 


е ЕНЕ КЕРЕК есік 
The power can be instantly taken off while the Hinges are Made solely by W. NEWMAN & SONS, 


being fixed and afterwards ae a و ا‎ В DOOR SPRING MAKERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 
veniently. Tey and Iron, 3. 34. 4. 44, 5, 6, and 7 inches. Established over 100 Years. HOSPITAL ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
ao 
О 


BIRGE LEATHERS. 


Wall Décorations stamped on thick paper 
with the actual grain and finish of 
leather. There are twenty plain colours 
without pattern, besides a great variety of 
the best examples of ancient and modern 
designs with appropriate colouring. 


Perfectly Hygienic. 


The "Birge" Leathers have been ac- 
corded the CERTIFICATE OF 
QUALITY AND MERIT by the 
Institute of Hygiene, London. They 
are eminently suitable Decorations for 
Dining Rooms, Libraries, Smoke Rooms, 
&c. or any room where a high-class 
durable wall-covering is desired. 


: For Samples and Particulars apply Department C, 
BIRGE LEATHER. 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO., 


measaim- 46 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, М. vus 


This is the 
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“ ТНЕ CALLAND FRIEZE.” 


LOVELY EXAMPLE IN TERRA-COTTA AND GOLD. 


No. 1. Architecture. Ne X. Engraving. 

No. l1. Briklayus. No. Xl. Metal Working that 
No. HI. Stone Cutting. No. XII. Founding. 

No. [V. Carpentry. No. XIII. Turning. 

№. V. = Joinery. №. XIV. Smiths’ Work. 

No. Vl. Pasting. No. XV. Arboriculture. 

No. VII. Pottery. No. ХУІ. Armourere. 

No. УШ. Sculpture. No. XVII. Textile Decoration. 

Ste. IX. Glass Working. No. XVIII. Musical Instrument Making. 


By P. V. GALLAND. 
Price 25s. the Set of Eighteen Pieces. 
ОМУ A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING. 


Publisher: P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, London, E.C. 


CHIMNEYS 


Apply DEP? A 


THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT CO., LTD., 
105, Albion Street, Leeds. 
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declared war against sham antiques. He argues that for the 
exorbitant sums which 


are now cheerfully paid 
for such imitations (often 
quite poor ones) it should 
be, and is, possible to 
purchase original good 
modern work. 

Everything here shown 
has been designed in his 
studios and produced in 
his foundry. The illustra- 
tions indicate what can be 
done both by following 
along old lines and also 
Жұ, | by bringing new ideas to 
21 bear These examples 
5 89 have all been thought out 

— —  anew and to meet certain 
definite requirements, for 
one of the essentials to 
artistic results is a sense 
of fitness. Again, there is 


no fear of the garden sculpture becoming coarsened or the 
iron railings becoming hackneyed, because Mr. Cashmore is 
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RAIN-WATER CISTERN HEAD. 


REPRODUCTION OF AN EARLY ITALIAN БООН KNOCKER. 
In Bronze 


an i . ' 

in Rus d 15 entirely opposed to indefinite duplica- 

е е 18 no advantage in employing capable de- 

tects will we аси оп such lifeless reproduction. Archi- 

and their require ound their point-of-view understood 

men who are abl бш sympathetically furthered by crafts- 
* able to produce such work as this. 
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UILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
, ur or „AND SUBURBS. 

(X.B.— Local 2 TOES PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
eman full ito, architects, and others are invited 
Where dis brie gee s) i deron in this weekly list. 
te . еп 1 i 
ects and builders the address is S BIS 


ENGLAND. 
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everton architect. 
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Newfield.—Ninety-two working-class houses, for the Ches- 
ter-le-Street R. D.C. 

New Silksworth.—Fire station, for the Sunderland R.D.C. 

South Shields.—Wesley Institute, Frederick Street: addi- 
tions. Messrs. T, A. Page & Sons, architects. 

Tunfield.—Church Hall. | 


Essex. 
Romford (Supplementary to January 24).—Workhouse 


bakery. Mr. H. Harrington, A.R.I.B. A. (of Lon- 


don), architect. 
Southend-on-Sea.— Business premises, Southchurch Beach, 


for Mr. H. G. Howard. 

Royal Hotel: alterations. Mr. C. Cook, architect. 

Nix houses, Fleetwood Avenue, for Mr. W. R. Bertic. 

Twelve houses, South Avenue, for Mr. H. T. Arnold. 

House, Chalkwell Park Drive, for Mrs. E. P. Newman. 

Two houses, Glenbervie Drive, for Mr, W. Heath. 

Two houses, Highcliff Drive, for Mr. W. L. Knight. 

Two houses, Westcliffe Park Drive, for Mr. J. W. 
Green. 

House, Somerville Gardens. Messrs. Davey & Armi- 
tage, builders. 

House, Southbourne Grove, for Mr. T. Wallace. 

House, Avenue Road, for Mr. W. C. Belcham. 

House, Cliff Road, for Mr. F. Wicken. 

House, Cossington Road, for Mr. W. Brisley. 

Six houses, Grange Road, for Mr. E. A. Cave. 

House, Leighcliff Road, for Miss R. Crump. 

Four houses, Maldon Road, for Mr. H. Bradley. 

Three houses, Sutton Road, for Mr. W. Bray. 

House, corner of Tyrone and Burges Roads, for Mr. C. 
Mathews. 

Two houses, Uplands Road, for Mr. W. R. James. 

Two houses, Westborough Road, for Mr. R. J. Snell. 

Seven houses, corner of Woodfield Road and Hillside 
Crescent, for Mr. J. J. Blanch. 

House and shop, Westborough Road, for Mr. R. Rudd. 

House and shop, Westborough Road, for Mr. R. 
Verlander. 

House and house and shop, corner of Leigh Road East 
and Westminster Drive, for Mr. R. N. Marrable. 

Two houses and stables, Westborough Road and Fleet- 


wood Avenue, for Mr, C. May. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
Crofton.— Public Elementary School for 100 children. 
Portsmouth, —Tuberculosis Dispensary, Victoria Park 

(£850). Borough engineer. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Leominster.—Six houses, Rainbow Street, for the Council. 


KENT. 
Bromley Common.—-Isolation Hospital, Skym Corner: ad- 
ditions and alterations. Mr. J. Ladds (of London), 


architect. < 


LANCASHIRE. 
Blackburn.--Wesleyan Church and Schools. Ewood 


(£4,000). Mr. J. B. Thornley (of Darwen and Wigan). 


architect. 
Bolton. —Picture palace, off Belmont Road, Astley Bridge, 


for Mr. W. Kearns. 
Burnley.—Immanuel Chapel: alterations (also to school- 
room). £900. 
Darwen.—Fire Station, &c., for the Corporation. 
Leigh.—U.M. Church, Wigan Road. Mr. W. H. Dinsley 
, (of Chorley), architect. 
} reston. — Headquarters for the Duke of Lancaster's Own 
Yeomanry, Territorial Force ; East Lancashire Asso- 
о surveyor (of Ashton-under-Lyne). 
orkhouse, Fulwood: Home for thirty "Sus 
(53000). nurty nurse: 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Bourne.—Six working-class houses, for the U.D.C. 
Donington.— Houses for the Spalding R.D.C. (£1,150) ; 
also | 
Lincoln.—Workmen’s dwellings, Elwes Street. 
., House, Rigby Road, for Mr. Eccles. 
M cn -—Houses (£750). 
ight cottages, Moulton Marsh, for tl З 
Sd. cmm Ee arsh, tor the Crown. 
i 29 b 2. Thirty-six workmen s houses (£6,500). 
Brentford.—No. 110 Hi ; i 
.—No. gh Street: re-buildi 
jo ned (of London), architect Е Menge 
rlington,— Г lev 
A — House, Dawley Road, for Messrs. Newbold & 
Hendon,—C i : 
| nen. ouncil School, Wessex Gardens, Golder’s 
Mill Hill. c i] Se | 
ouncil School, Hale Grove, for 600 places. 
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Design. 

There cannot be any dogmatism on the subject of 
Art; but there are certain underlying principles, 
and the object of this book is to propound these in 
an easy and argumentative manner on the lines so 
successfully pursued by the author in his now 
standard work on Plan ning. 

The study of the principles referred to is aided by 
Niustrations which are for the most part of a 
grammatic character; in which light they are to be 
regarded, and notas finished illustrations exemplify- 
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growing interest of the general public in the art of 
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ExcLanp—continued, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Pontypool.—Refuse destructor and — slaughter-house 
(£2,000). 

NORFOLK. 


Caister.—House, Tan Lane, for Mr. Whitehead. 
Two houses, Yarmouth Road, for Mr. J. C. Chase. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Oundle.—Isolation hospital extension (£1,200). 
Two semi-detached villas, Glapthorne Road, for Miss 


Mowbray. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Orford.—East Oxford Conservative Club House. Messrs. 


Harrison Brothers, architects. 
SHROPSHIRE. i 
Bishop's Castle.—Secondary school for 100 pupils (£5,000). 
Clee Hill.—Council School for 200 places. ` 
Wesleyan School: re-building. 
Ketley and Oakengates (between).---Technical Institute 


(£7,000). 
Wem.—Public Elementary school for 650 places. 


SOMERSET. 
Bath.—Secondary school, Lower Common, Upper Bristol 


Road. 
Brushford.—Parish Hall. Mr. J. P. Dixon, architect. 
Highbridge.—Parish Church: re-building. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Burton-on-T'rent.—Sugar-beet factory (£110,000). 
Uttoreter.—Church Schools: re-building. 
SUFFOLK. 
Lowestoft.--Christ Church Schools. Mr. Н. C. W. Blyth, 
architect. 


SURBEY. 
Ashtead.—-Public Elementary School for 250 places. 


Barnes. —Two houses, Richmond Park Road, for Mr. R. 
Skinner. 
Cleveland Laundry, Station Road: additions for 
Messrs. G. W. Smith & Sons. 

Croydon.—Baths, South Norwood: enlargement and im- 

provement (£4,350). 

Dorking:—Golf Club House, Betchworth Park. 

E psom.—C. of E. School, Ewell: enlargement. 

Haslemere.—Parish Church enlargement (£2,000). 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Droitwich.--Twelve workmen's cottages in three blocks. 
_ Mr. H. Hulse, Borough surveyor (£1.700). 
YORKSHIRE, | 

Birkenshaw.—Liberal Club House : extensions. 

Verity, architect. 

Driffeld.—Infants’ Council School. 

Goldthorpe.-—Church. 

Huddersfield.—Public Library and Museum, Queen Street 

South. 
Picturedrome, Buxton Road. 
Sons, architects. | 

Selhy.— Forty-two houses, Flaxley Road, 
.. extension (£700). 

ombivell,-Publie — swimmi s 

(02400: ng baths, 


Mr. A. T. 


Messrs. J. Berry & 


Hough Lane 


WALES. 
Alererave and Степ. -Twenty houses at each for the 
шун D.C. Mr. J. С. Rees (of Neath), archi- 
ect, 
Cardiff. Shops, Queen Street. Mr. J. H. Phillips, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect. 
Colbren.—(See Abercrare,) 
Llandorery.—Science School (£2,000). 
| alterations and addi- 
tons. Mr. Е. Thackeray, architect. 
Rhondda.—Council offices, 
Swansea.—-One hundred houses, Town Hill. 


: Portsmouth, architect. 
Ystradqunlais.— Twenty houses, near Bryn Road, for the 


D.C. Mr. J. С. Rees (of Neath), architect. 


SCOTLAND. 
Cowdenbeath,- Eight cottages, Broad Street, for the Fife 
Coal Company. 
Dundee, —House, Arbroath Road, for Mrs. M‘Inroy. 
ed Balzray Street, for Messrs. Parker, Sons « 
70. 
Edinburgh.- -Picture theatre, Nicolson Square, for Mr. 
NW. H. Baxter. 
Warehouse and store, Forth Street, 
Aitkin & Co. 


Mr. H. C. 


for Messrs, J. 


Glasqow.—Hall and rooms, York Drive, Hyndland, for the 
U.F. Church of Scotland. 

No. 89 Smith Street, Kinning Park: alterations for 
waterproof factory, for the Scottish Co-op. Whole- 
sale Society. 

Greenock.-—Elementary schcol, Ladyburn, for 850 places. 
Mr. A. C, Thomson (of Ayr), architect. 
Insch.—House, stable and garage, Mr. G. B. Mitchell (of 
Aberdeen), architect. і 
Kilmarnock.—-Infirmary extension (£14,000). 
Paisley.--Art Gallery. 
Portobello,-—Villa and offices, Hamilton Street, Joppa, for 
Miss M. Waddell. 
IRELAND. 


Omagh. ‘Town Hall, «е. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
JANUARY 25, 1913. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech. E., Thanet House, 
Temple Bar, London. 

No. 21,138. Sept. 25, 1011..— E. F. Stimson, 88 Streath- 
bourne Road, Upper Tooting, S. W. Grates and stoves. 

21.327. Sept. 27, 1911.--Dr. Paul Hoering, 2 Ahornstr, 
Berl; . Manufacture of artificial wood. 

28.993. Dec. 23. 1911.. Ernest Griffiths, “ Ennerdale,"' 
Linden Ave, Blundellsands, Lancs. Hot water publie 
Service systems. 

29.164. Dev. 28, 1911. —P. Е. Culling, Quadrant Lodge, 
Boulevard, and E. L. Spreadbury, The Beeches, Milton 
Road, both of Weston-super-Mare. Adjustable gas pendants 
and brackets. 

29.221. Dec. 28, 1911.—J. F. Booraen, 1182 Broadway, 
New York. and G. E. Rohmer, 6 Kelly Avenue, Wooiside, 
New York. Expansion bolts and anchoring same in 


position. 


29,301. Dee. 


29, 1911.--Martin Deacon and William 
Gore, St. Stephens House, Westminster, S.W. 


Filtering 
apparatus. 

29,390. Dec. 30, 1911. —J. W. Butler, 29 Glenshiel Road, 
E'"ham, Rent. Drain pipes, conduits, paving and other 
slabs, and other articles, and a composition therefor. 

22. Jan. 1, 1912.—A. B. Coleman, 261 Albert Road, 
Aston, Birmingham. Pipe brackets. clips, and the like. 

52. Jan. 1, 1012, and 7,557. March 28, 1912. Е. F. 
Stimson, 88 Streathbourne Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


Kitchen range and like boilers. 
94. Jan. 1, 1912.—F. A. Palen, 1 Maddison Avenue, 


New York. Improved wood product. 

156. Jan. 2, 1012.--/. S. Gay. Belgrano, Valencia Road, 
West Worthing. Domestic and like firegrates. 

387. Jan. 5, 1912.—Edmund Townshend, of Townshend 
Art Metal Co., Ltd., Ernest Street, Holloway Road, Bir- 
mingham. . Electric heating elements. 

547. Jan. 8, 1912.---Ј. J. Cartwright, Abbey Foreegate, 
Shrewsbury. Cooking ranges, portable cookers and like 
apparatus. 

3,337. Feb. 9, 1912.— C. E. Orridge, The Drug Exchange, 
151 Church Road, Farncombe, Surrey. F ireplaces for 
domestic purposes. 

5,545. Feb. 9, 1912. —V. I. Feeny, М.Т.М.Е., 60 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. Pins for hinges and the like. 

4,550. Feb. 23, 1912.— Ernest Grifliths, Linden Road, 
Blundellsands, Lances., №. S. Tennant. 6 Fernwood Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Edward Barrs. Cathedral Buildings, 
Dean Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Calorifiers. | 

6,840. March 20, 1912.—W. J. Brett, 1 Albany Road, 
Coventry. Valves for use in connection with flushing cis- 
terns, water waste preventers and the like. 

7.108. March 22, 1912.—A. Kirschke, and Kave & 
Pounsford, Ltd., both of 10 Carthusian Street, E.C. Draught 
and dust excluders for doors, windows and the like. | 

7.157. March 23, 1912.- -L. G. Byng and J. H. Collings, 
67 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Means for supporting 
electric lamps. 

9.016. April 16, 1912... James Hill & Co., Ltd., and 
Harold Tomkins, 1004 Queen Victoria Street, F.C. Locks, 

9,551. April 20, 1912. —W. Dugmore, and Beddow & 
Sturmey, Ltd., Crown Works, Clemson Street, Willenhall, 
Staffs. Coin-freed lock for а publie lavatory or the like. 
12,187. Мау 23, 1912. Jolin Clayton, 7 Victoria Avenue 
and Richard Taylor, Adelphi Hotel, Church 


Blackpool, 
Street, Blackpool. Taps or valves, 
12.052. Мау 21. 1912. Wythe Denby, 208.220. West 


Randeloh Street, Chicago, U.S.A. Gas ranges, 
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Regulations as affecting the Housing of the Working 


of settlement is to be minimised and the effects of the 
inequality avoided. These special precautions Wren does 
not seem to have included in his consideration. 

Jhus it is obvious that the structure of St. Paul's 
Cathedral would be in a highly sensitive as well as a 
highly stressed condition even if the character of the 
soil upon which it stood were unimpeachable. 

But St. Paul's does not stand on solid ground. Mr. 
Macartney's diagram makes it clear that its support is 
a water cushion with a depth or thickness of зоше 
б feet 6 inches. Anyone who has observed the beliaviour 
of a water bed will have noticed that the slightest move- 
ment of a person upon it is followed by a change of 
form aud an oscillating wave motion. Hence inequalities 
of loading, such as exist at St. Paul's, produce an aug- 
mented movement or compression of the soil much beyond 
that in ordinary cases of compressible strata beneath a 
building of varied loads. 

It is the presence of this water cushion that causes 
the vibration of traffic to affect St. Paul's far more 
severely than if the soil on which it stands were solid 
and homogeneous. Each blow from the wheels of a 
passing vehicle sets up an oscillatory movement of the 
water-borne stratum of pot-earth, for although this 
stratum 1s several feet above the actual water level, the 
wave motion of the fluid is conveyed through the gravel 
bed to the pot-earth. The recent enormous development 
of motor traflic in amount, in weight, and in speed has 
hugely increased the initiatory vibrations both in ampli- 
tude and in frequency until the foundations of St. Paul's 
may be said, without exaggeration, to be perpetually sub- 
ject to daily recurrent earthquake. It is probable that 
few of the seismic tremors noticed in England exceed 
in intensity the vibratory movements produced in St. 
Paul’s by modern traffic conditions. Thus we have the 
highly stressed and sensitive structure of a great building 
continually exposed to earthquake. Is it any wonder 
that cracks and settlements are alarmingly manifest ? 

And beyond all these present perils St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral is threatened with a tramway tunnel on its eastern 
side! Engineers are not yet conversant with all the possi- 
bilities and the effects that ensue on the making of tunnels 
through such soil as that on which London stands, but 
architects are acquainted with the fact that the making 
of a tunnel and the settlement of a building, often to 


THE PERIL OF ST. PAUL'S. | 

Tne article and diagram by Mr. Mervyn Macartney which 
appeared in the Times on Saturday last furnish data 
from which we may very clearly comprehend the peril 
that threatens the stability and continued existence of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the first place, it is clear that 
Wren in his design and construction built with a very 
small margin of safety, which, whilst barely sufficient 
to maintain the permanence of the structure under the 
conditions existing as he left it, provided no reserve tor 
the altered circumstances that have already arisen wa 
still less for those which are threatened by the tramway 
schemes of the London County Council. 

The material which was used in the construction of 
the dome, the piers and the walling of the cathedral 
was not all Portland stone and good brick, but was 
supplemented, owing to difficulties of supply, by Burford 
or Taynton stone and Caen stone from the ruins of Old 
St. Paul's, some of which shows evidence of Norman 
workmanship and must therefore have been 600 years 
old when Wren used it after its exposure for centuries 
to the disintegrating effects of London atmosphere. Mr. 
Macartney tells us that some of Wren’s stonework is 
loaded with 13 tons to the square foot. Little wonder 
then that the old and soft stones used have been crushed. 

Crushing and cracking have doubtless resulted not 
onl from the inherent weakness of material used or 
from its deterioration by atmospheric action, but from 
the varving internal stresses and strains that have been 
set up within the structure by movements brought about 
partly by the failure of component material, partly by 
subsidence. And in a building stressed to so high a 
proportion of ultimate crushing load the small margin 
of safety has, we may be sure, developed fatigue of 
material. The method of construction and the statical 
conditions, we may conclude, have produced a structure 
very highly stressed. 

Next we must recognise that the great divergence of 
load upon the foundations of various sections of the build- 
mg have not only tended to but have produced marked 
Inequality of settlement, causing dislocation of part 
from part and also an intensification of internal stress 
andstrain. Inany building of which towers, domes, and 
other features rise to a considerable height above the 
normal, special precautions must be taken if the inequality 
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the extent of dangerous fracture, are coincidences of so 
general occurrence that it js difficult to believe that there 
Is no causal connection. It must be remembered that, 
as Is shown in Mr. Macartney 8 diagram to be the case 
under St. Paul's. the soil on which London stands is not 
homogeneous. It is composed of numbers of strata of 
varied character and riddled through and through with 
flowing water which finds its way through the more 
permeable beds, often of extreme thinness, and over the 
less permeable strata. Тһе water beds do their part in 
supporting the overlying earth, and any interference with 
them both diminishes that support and magnifies the 
tendency of the superincumbent strata to shde upon that 
which 13 water-bearing. 
Before anyone can predicate with certainty what would 
happen if the proposed tramway tunnel were made it 
would be necessary to have an accurate map cf the 
course of the underground water beneath St. Pauls. 
Mr. Macartney 8 diagram shows it as on a level bed, some 
40 feet below the churchyard level, but it is highly 
probable that it 1$ nearer the surface on the site of the 
proposed tunnel, and that whereas the diagram: indicates 
that the “ maximum of possible deviation of depth cf 
tunnel `° 1s one foot below the water level, it is far more 
likely that the possible depth would be considerably below 
the water level and quite conceivable that the ‘* minimum 
depth of tunnel ’’ would tap the water. Even if this did 
not occur the excavation for the tunnel would remove 
a considerable amount of the pressure at present put upon 
the water by the superincumbent earth and springs would 
almost certainly develop, causing an inevitable niovement 
cf the site of the cathedral, which, with the enormous 
loads upon the soil and the exceedingly sensitive and 
over-stressed condition of the fabric, would be practically 
certain to produce the catastrophe of the collapse of St. 


Paul’s dome. 


_ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Inr vicinity of the Head Post Office of London has 
heen the subject of many more or less amateur efforts at 
town-planning, none of which have commended ther- 
selves to our judgment as does that which Mr. II. H. 
»tatham has suggested in а letter to the Times. Archi- 
tecturally, as a piece of scenic or vista planning it is 
admirable ; practically, as regards the Post Oflice, it brings 
about unity in place of separation. This department of 
Governinent and publie service has so far outgrown Its 
original location. and accommodation that it has now 
come to be a congeries of dislocated parts, and it is an 
excellent idea of Mr. Statham’s that this dislocation 
should be minimised by the substitution of a private 
courtyard for a busy public thoroughfare as the separation 
hetween tlie existing block and that about to be erected. 
From a financial point of view the sweeping away of the 
valuable block at the west end of Cheapside is apparently 
а detriment, but it is obvious that, given the data that 
the new road from St. Paul's Bridge tc Aldersgate Street 
aud the new route to Liverpool Street are necessities, 
this Cheapside block must in any case be reduced to very 
small dimensions, and Mr. Statham shows the instinct 
of the true town-planner by his largeness of view in 
sweeping away the block entirely. He should have gone 
à step farther and included in his remodelling the property 
between St. Vedast and Cheapside, which should be 
bought at its present price with a frontage on a narrow 
court and sold at its improved value facing a fine open 
square or place. This might be anything between one 


and two millions an acre. 


The inconsequential madness of the militant suf- 
fragette having determined the closing of the Roval 
palaces of Kensington, Hampton Court, Kew, and Holy- 
rood leads us to think of the many art treasures of the 
metropolis and the provinces which niight be irreplaceably 
destroyed in the twinkling of an eye by some inglorious 
Maenad armed with a hammer or a stone in a stocking. 
We trust that the custodians cf our museums, ave, of 


our churches and cathedrals also—for nothing is sacred 
to these sensation-makers—will be as alive to the need 
for precaution as the guardians of the Royal palaces. 

The stil undiscovered treasures of ancient art in 
this country are nç doubt to be numbered in legions, and 
one cannot profess surprise, though we may еуізге in- 
terest, in the discovery of early frescoes beliind Georgian 
panelling as at the so-called Monastery House in Turret 
Lane, Ipswich. Fortunately, our predecessors were 
more given to covering up what they did not admire or 
what they thought they could better than to the wholesale 
destruction that marked the restoration fever of the Gothic 
enthusiasts of the nineteenth century. Let us in our 
day take a lesson and realise that what we think abomin- 
able to-day —if any of us now have sufficient self-assur- 
ance—will very probably be admired by those who come 
after us, and let us never destroy, even though we cover 
up with our own more excellent. productions, 


Mr. Arthur Leveson-Gower's protest in a letter to the 
Times against the sale of a medieval bow] from the 
church at Studley, in Yorkshire, puts the position of 
the present custodians of church property very clearly 
and rightly. They are not morally the owners in fee 
simple, but owners only as trustees for posterity as 
well as for present parishioners. The fact that legally 
they can dispose of such property shows how vitally im- 
portant it is that church property should come under 
the provisions of the Protection of Ancient Monuments 
Acts. 

Dr. Albert Figdon's Collection of Dolls’ Furniture, 
Vienna, would hardly on first thoughts seem to be of 
architectural or even artistic interest, but as described 
and illustrated in the current issue of the Connoisseur 
we see that it may be viewed as a collection of models 
of artistically designed furniture, the garniture of the 
dolls' houses being a replica in miniature of that of the 
grown-ups. China cottages are mere bric-a-brac. An 
article on Sir Joseph Beecham's collection at Hampstead 
contains Illustrations of paintings by Morland and Con- 
stable, Turner and Nasmyth, John Crome and his pupils, 
James Stark and George Vincent. Other illustrations 
of interest to our readers are those of Napoleon's hour- 
glass, a Chippendale settee, and the new Georgian Room 


in the National Museum, Dublin. 


A pamphlet on “ Light and Illumination: Their Use 
and Misuse,” reprinted from the Illuminating Engineer, 
excellently sets forth the first principles of proper and 
improper arrangement of artificial light, which, with our 
modern penchant for high candle-power, has become a 
subject of vital importance to the preservation of our 
evesight and to our nervous and mental health, as well 
as to the right economy of the money spent in the pro- 
vision of lighting power. "There is here a cheap three. 


penn ‘orth of useful advice. 


“ THE ARCHITECT " STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 

WE are pleased to have received an increased number 
of contributions this month and we heartily welcome 
those who are newcomers. The character of the exam- 
ples selected is almost universally satisfactory, and most 
of the drawings are thorough and well executed. In 
old work the staircase was very generally a feature on 
which care was lavished both in design and workmanship, 
so that almost апу old example is worthy of study. Even 
in quite modest buildings there is much to be learnt from 
the staircase, and in modern houses the good design of 
this indispensable part will often prove the salvation of 
the architect whose opportunities are cramped by the 
exiguous expenditure of his client. 

‘Improver "" has drawn а stair of distinctly useful 
suggestiveness of early eighteenth century date, in which 
the transition from the earlier type to that prevalent later 
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in the century is clearly marked and a distinctive charac- 
ter thereby imparted. Our contributor's drawing is 
workmanlike. 

'* Alpha ” also has measured an early eighteenth cen- 
tury example, dated 1701, with even more of early charac- 
ter, а dog-legged newel stair in the Keelmen's Hospital, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which also is usefully suggestive 
for a modern small house. The measurement and 
draughtsmanship of ‘‘ Alpha’s’’ work is quite admirable, 
and he has been fortunate enough to be able to illustrate 
the construction thoroughly. | 

“* Owain ° shows us an interesting staircase from 
Oundle, rather steep in going. but with some pleasant 
turnery. “ Ожаш 5” sheet із well drawn. 

“ Ambitious ” has apparently chosen his nom-de- 
plume from the character of the stair he has measured, 
which, however, neither in actual date nor in character 
is of the eighteenth century, but distinctly modern and 
of a type of design that our contributor would do well 
to avoid either for study or imitation.  Insuflicieney of 
detail prevents our contributor's work from being com- 
plete, and the use of back lining is prejudicial to his 
draughtsmanship. 

'* Plato ’’ sends a good drawing, properly ked in, 
of a very fine staircase at 26 Hatton Garden, London. 

Mr. G. С. Styles shows us a modest staircase from a 
house in Coney Street. York, which has some charming 
balusters and an unusual simple treatinent of newel posts, 

We have decided to award prizes of one guinea each 
to '' Alpha ” and °“ Plato.” 


NEW COUNTY HALL. 


Tue Chairman of the Establishment Committee was again 
bombarded with questions at Spring Gardens on Tuesday 
last respecting the progress and ultimate cost of the New 
County Hall. 

Mr. Edward Smith inquired what was the total esti- 
mated additional cost of the new building caused by the use 
of the area at present occupied by Messrs. Holloway Bros. 
Was 1t intended to use part of the adjoining premises now 
occupied by the Tramways Department, and would the 
original estimates be so far exceeded that the full scheme 
would cost 2 millions of money instead of 15 million? 

Mr. J. Salmon (Chairman of the Committee) said he 
would not be in possession of reliable figures relative to the 
site occupied by Holloway Bros. until quantities had been 
taken out. The Council, however, was receiving a sub- 
stantial sum annually in respect of rent, and the amount 
payable as compensation for disturbance of machinery and 
fixtures would not become due until the premises were relin- 
guished. By that arrangement he estimated that the rate- 

ayers would be saved £35,000. As to the cost of the full 
«heme, it was idle to make any estimate until reliable data 
were available. 

Mr. Smith further asked if it was a fact that estimates 
were adopted in 1912-13 to spend on the building £157,850, 
whereas the actual money spent up to March 31 last was 
only £38,427. What was the reason for this masterly 
inactivity, and would the County Hall be completed by 
1920 ? 

Mr. Salmon saw no reason why the dates for completion 
of the various sections indicated by the committee last year 
should not be adhered to. It had been assumed that the 
substructure would be commenced early in 1911, and com- 
pleted by the end of November 1912. Actually the work 
did not commence till August 1911, and on the basis of the 
tender accepted would not be completed till June 1913. It 
was, however, estimated that section (a) would be completed 
by April 1916, section (b) by March 1916, and section (с) by 
June 1915. 

Replying to a further question addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, Mr. Norman said the Coun- 
cil was paying a total rental of £41,500 for its present office 
accommodation. 

Later in the proceedings, on a recommendation by the 
Establishment Committee for the payment of £2,700 to Mr. 
Ralph Knott on account of fees due to him for preparing 
drawings, &c., Mr. W. C. Johnson moved the reference back, 
in order that the Council might be put in possession of full 
figures concerning the whole scheme, which by every con- 


ceivable art and subterfuge Mr. Salmon had declined to 
give. The Finance Committee neither knew nor cared what 
the cost of the new County Hall was to be, and he hoped 
the Council would insist on being informed of its liabilities 
before voting the expenditure of more money. 

Mr. Edward Smith pointed out that the work had been 
in hand for eight years, and the committee were becoming 
the laughing-stock of London. He believed the time had 
arrived when a special committee of inquiry should be set 
up to consider whether the block to the early completion of 
the work could not be removed. The failure to erect the 
County Hall in reasonable time was a scandal, and he sug- 
gested that medals be struck in recognition of the inactivity 
displayed. 

At this point the discussion was adjourned till the next 
meeting of the Council. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL AND THE TRAMWAY 
SUBWAY. 


Mr. P. E. Рилитси (Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee), replying to a question by Mr. Stuart Sankey, 
stated that no reply had yet been received from the City 
Corporation, but he learned unofficially that an answer 
favourable to the holding of a conference between the 
Corporation and Committees of the Council might be 
anticipated. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


BARNET AND HonBuRy.— The R.I. B. A. Competitions Com- 
mittee request members and licentiates not to take part in 
the Municipal Offices competition, Barnet, and Public Hall 
competition, Horbury, until a further announcement is made 
that the conditions have been brought into conformity with 
the Institute “ Regulations." The Committee also request 
competitors to return their copies of the conditions imme- 
diately to the promoters. 


OLDHAM.—At a meeting of the Town Planning Com- 
mittee the awards of Professor Adshead, of the School of 
Architecture, Liverpool University, in connection with draw- 
ings for a town-planning scheme in Oldham for prizes 
offered by Mrs. and Miss Lees, were announced as follows : — 
lst prize (£100), Mr. F. Thorpe, Union Bank Chambers, 
Oldham ; 2nd prize (£50), Messrs. Charles Т. Taylor & 
Evan Roberts, 10 Clegg Street, Oldham ; 3rd prize (£25), 
Messrs. J. Collins & Son. 15 Clegg Street, Oldham. The 
competition was limited to architects in the Parliamentary 
borough, and there were six competitors. 


ScorLAND.—It has been decided to invite competition 
designs for the proposed Government buildings in Edinburgh. 
The first intention was that the matter should be kept in the 
hands of the Office of Works. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SANTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Wr this week present the fourth of a series of views 
of the interior of Santa Sophia, reproduced from original 
photographs of the  Konigliches Preussiches Messbild- 
Anstalt. 


DETAILS FROM SOME DEVON CHURCHES. 


Turis drawing by Mr. A. E. Bullock gives details from 
the buildings mentioned in the article on “ Two Devonshire 
Churches." 


MAYHURST, BEACONSFIELD. 


THis house stands on high ground, with commanding 
views over magnificent woods both in front and at the 
back. The facing brickwork is of dark red, sand faced, of 
a local make. The roof is covered with antique hand-made 
tiles, and with similar hanging tiles but of a lighter tone. 
With the exception of the half-timbering, which is stained 
dark oak, the whole of the external woodwork is painted a 
dark green. Internally the walls are treated with coloured 
distempers, with white ceilings and deep white friezes. 
The hall floor is pitch pine wood block, and the other floors 
tongued and grooved boarding in narrow widths. The 
architects are Messrs. Johnson, Boddy & Green, of Beacons- 
field and Gerrard's Cross, Bucks 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A GENERAL meeting (ordinary) of the Royal Institute was 
he on Monday, the 3rd inst., at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., president, in the chair. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, acting in the place of the Hon. 
Secretary, announced the decease of John Henry Eastwood, 
Associate, elected 1881. Mr. Eastwood was, he said, the 
architect of some well-known Roman Catholic churches and 
schools in London and the provinces, the most notable being 
the fine cathedral of St. Anne, Leeds. A vote of sympathy 
and condolence for his loss was passed to his near relatives. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber said he had next an announcement 
to make which would, he was sure, give the liveliest pleasure 
and satisfaction to all present ; the Council had decided to 
submit to his Majesty the King the name of Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., asa fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal, 


1913. 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield then delivered the following 


Address to Students. 


On the last occasion when I had the honour of giving 
an address in these rooms I ended on that subject of peren- 
nial interest to all of us—the high calling of Architecture, 
the fascination of that art, its claims on our enthusiasm 
and unremitting study. But on the other hand it is not an 
art to be undertaken lightly, and I am going to offer you this 
evening a few suggestions on the spirit in which you should 
approach the work of your life. You may recollect the cata- 
logue of good qualities which the older writers, borrowing 
from Vitruvius, used to insist upon as necessary to the 
architect. You may recall De L'Orme's fancy portrait of 
the good architect and the bad--the good architect a com- 
pendium of all the virtues, the bad a villain and a fool; 
pleasing but irrelevant fancies of no material bearing on 
the training of an architect, except in so far as they point 
to a high ideal of the art. But, gentlemen, I take it for 
granted that though you are taking up architecture as your 
livelihood, you will look upon the calling of an architect as 
something higher and nobler than a mere money-making 
business, I take it also that you have that enthusiasm which 
is the privilege and prerogative of students in all ages. 
Without it the labour of study becomes mere drudgery, sterile 
and unprofitable ; with it you can face cheerfully the severe 
gymnastics of your training, for I need not conceal from 
you that to arrive at any mastery of architecture your train- 
ing must be serious and prolonged. A mere smattering of 
knowledge is useless. You have to attain a technique that 
makes greater demands on the intellect than that of any other 
art. The standard of attainment steadily rises, and the 
work of the architect tends to become more and more special- 
ised. The days are long past when some bold and skilful 
designer was both architect and engineer, and though you 
must 1n your training devote yourself to learning all about 
architecture that you can, you will probably find as you go 
on that the force of circumstances will tend to drive you 
into specialising in one direction or another. 

That, however, you may well leave to the future. Your 
business at present is to fashion and complete your armour, 
tv acquire a practical knowledge of the resources of your art, 
and the skill of eye and hand to interpret the visions of your 
Imagination. For the architect, alone among artists, is 
brought up against the rude test of facts, and he must be 
full of resource and full of knowledge, with more than a 
nodding acquaintance with those technical sciences which 
materially affect the design and disposition of buildings. 
I need not dwell further upon the extent of the studies that 
you are bound to undertake ; perhaps you are already pain- 
fully aware of it. Rather, I would call your attention to 
certain pitfalls that lie in wait for the impetuous and the 
unwary, Some of us, looking back on our own student days, 
can recollect wasted effort, because for want of guidance we 
sometimes wandered off into a cul-de-sac, which might have 
been avoided had the object of training been clearly realised. 
The curriculum was overloaded and bewildered, and toooften 
degenerated into simple cram. Students of this generation 
are more fortunate, because the ground has been cleared for 
them in this regard. In recent years the whole object of the 
Institute, in its educational reforms, has been to make the 
training of architects more intelligent and intelligible, and 
to direct the student to the understanding of the subject 
that he studies, rather than to the accumulation of scraps 
of knowledge. 

In the first place, I would urge all students to make their 
£round good as far as it goes. In construction you are not 
merely to learn by heart the formule for the next examina- 
tion; what is vital is to understand the why and the where- 
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fore, to realise that the stresses and strains with which you 
wrestle, though expressed in technical terms, are not mere 
abstractions, but the result of the interaction of physical 
forces and the physical properties of materials. You should 
use your imagination as well as your intellect, and clothe 
the dreary figures with concrete instances. Though you 
should not rely on it without detailed verification, you should 
cultivate an instinct for construction—an extra sense, as it 
were, for what is sound and unsound in building, such as 
builders of the old school used often to possess in a very high 
degree. That instinct was the result of experience and ex- 
periment in building, of close observation of facts, of sub- 
conscious processes of thought, not less valuable because never 
set out in precise terms. You must recollect that an archi- 
tect, in superintending his work, depends on his eye ; and a 
quick and well-trained eye will detect defects of workman- 
ship and construction at once that would be passed over by 
a loose observer, and it is essential that you should cultivate, 
from the first, quickness and accuracy of observation, and a 
sound, critical judgment of the quality of work. The archi- 
tect should be, like Ulysses, “ polutropos, polumetis,’’ full 
of experience and resource, for he it is who is responsible, 
and, if difficulties occur, he is the man who has to find the 


way out. 

In your studies in history I would offer the same advice. 
Beware of the text-book, with its categories, its schedules, 
its quite hypothetical classifications, You want to get at 
the facts; but you want them not as a collection of dried 
anatomical specimens, but in order to trace the relation of 
fact to fact, to understand their origin and development, 
to place them in touch with the large movements of civilisa- 
tion, and if in your reading you have this constantly in 
view, you will in time penetrate through the screen of details 
to the broad principles that dominate them. Architecture 
will present itself to you as a living art of immemorial age 
and descent, and also of boundless possibilities in the future. 
Your readings in history will supplement your practical 
study of the art, because they will enable you to realise, 
however imperfectly, that behind the visible expression of 
architecture great forces have been and still are moving, and 
you will learn to think in terms of architecture instead of 
repeating mere parrot phrases of design. There have been 
produced in recent times, and by various writers, very good 
books on architecture, but there has also sprung into exist- 
ence, not only in this country, but on the Continent, a violent 
eruption of books of architecture which are not books, but 
compilations of letterpress barely sufficient to float inter- 
minable collections of photographs, mere ha'porths of bread 
to an intolerable deal of sack. I incline to think that these 
industrious efforts have retarded the advance of architecture, 
because they have concentrated attention on its details to the 
neglect of its organic structure, and have produced in the 
public a passion for archeological sentiment and revivalism 
which is quite remote from any real appreciation of the art. 
My advice to you is not to rely on photographs, except as 
reminders of work you have seen and studied; you will 
Jearn more by the notes and measurements of actual work 
that you take yourself than by a whole roomful of photo- 
graphs. I am glad to say that the excellent measured draw- 
ings submitted year after year for the Pugin Studentship 
prove that some of you are fully alive to this. Those who 
have been to all this pain and trouble will reap their reward 
in later life. 

A word on literary style. My colleagues will pardon me, 
I hope, if I suggest that enthusiasm for the practice of our 
art has sometimes led to the neglect of literary studies. Now 
I am not urging you to add to your burdens the systematic 
study of literary style. Tosome extent that should have been 
done before you entered your technical training, but it will 
not do for you to ignore it completely. Occasions will arise 
in which it will be necessary to express yourself in clear, 
straightforward and logical English. Failure to do so is due 
to two causes: confused thinking, and a certain unwilling- 
ness or inability to say a plain thing in a plain way. As 
a matter of self-training, you should learn to think your 
ideas through, and study in your leisure the masters of 
English prose, and I think you will find that the finest prose 
is like the finest architecture in its rhythm and restraint, 
and in its austere simplicity of statement. 

Drawing as an instrument of thought and analysis is 
all-important. Some students draw too little, and others 
perhaps too much. The important thing is to be clear why 
you draw at all. (I am talking, of course, of the training of 
students in architecture, and not at this moment of drawing 
in general.) Now, the object with which an architect, in 
his actual practice, makes sketches and notes of a building 
is to carry away an accurate record of the facts of that 
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building. He will put down all that is relevant, partly іп 
sketches and measurements, partly, maybe, in writing; but 
he will not waste his time on anything that has no bearing 
on the subject. Your attitude when you are making draw- 
ings of buildings for the purposes of your training should 
be the same. You should make it your business to master 
the meaning, the purpose, the construction of the building, 
or detail of a building that you are studying. Sketches, 
however rough, provided that they are accurate, are of more 
value to you than the most slashing black-and-white or the 
most elegant water-colour. I have noted sometimes, in 
students’ drawings, an evident anxiety to make the drawing 
itself attractive, and a fondness for details because they are 
picturesque and sketchable; but the architectural student 
should recollect that he is not out for the purposes of the 


painter. He may take his holiday and indulge himself In 
a landscape or the like, but the object of his labour should 
be the critical analysis of the building he is studying. Inci- 
dentally he will acquire in this way a quickness and accuracy 
in seizing and presenting architectural forms which will be 
invaluable to him in practice; and in all drawing, whether 
it be of these technical studies or the drawing that is common 
ground both to painter and architect, the object should be 
to grasp the essential characteristics of form and present 
them clearly and faithfully. I recollect once sketching a 
certain town-hall in company with a clever but somewhat 
impetuous draughtsman. When I was still labouring at 
the proportions of my building, my friend had completed 
a very taking sketch of the whole ; unfortunately 1t was one 
bay short of the proper number 
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GROINING 


FROM SKETCHES AWARDED HONOURABLE MENTION FOR PUGIN STUDENTSHIP, 1913.—By Mr. WILLIAM PATERSON. 


And now we come to what is, after all, the end and object 
of your training, the development of your power of design: 
for I include in that your knowledge of construction and 
applied science, your knowledge of the architecture of the 
past, your power of draughtsmanship, as all of them are sub- 
sidiary to the special function of the architect—design. 
And here I would raise a question for the consideration of 
our schools, and that is, how far it is desirable, or even 
possible, to train students in a variety of styles. The train- 
ing of our students a few years back proceeded on the assump- 
tion that it was both. It was held that an architect should 
have a smattering of all the known styles, in order that, 
when called upon to do so in practice, he could turn his 
hand to any. Text-books of styles were a burden to us; 


Gothic architecture was divided up into sacrosanct periods, 
which now appear in the guide-books in all the degraded 
abbreviations of “ Dec.” and ''Perp."; and as for Neo- 
Classic, the result was what was genially described as “Free 
Renaissance,” but was, in fact, an unlicensed orgy of sketch- 
book details, ill-understood and misapplied. I do not believe 
this is the way to train a student to design at all, because 
it disregards the first high principle of architecture, and 
indeed of all art—that Art is the expression of personal 
emotion under conditions ; and that emotion which expresses 
itself indifferently in half-a-dozen different manners must be 
a very thin affair.- It does not convince the designer, and if 
it does not convince him it is not likely to convince anybody 
else. It cannot too often and too strongly/be insisted-on 
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FROM SKETCHES AWARDED HONOURABLE MENTION FOR PUGIN STUDENTSHIP, 1913.—By Mr. F. E. HowARD 


that Art is not a go-as-you-please affair, nor is it the work | yourself solidly on the best traditions of the past, whatever 


of anybody and everybody. It must be founded on strong 
individual preferences, definite idiosyncrasies, and a genuine 
aptitude for this particular mode of expression. However, 
this is more a matter for the masters, and to you I will only 
put it, that it is better to know one period or manner well 
than half-a-dozen badly. 

What I would suggest`to you students is that in design 
you must watch yourselves with such critical detachment as 
you can compass ; try to discover, so far as you are able, 
which way your own idiosyncrasy lies, how you can most 
readily and sincerely express, in terms of architecture, your 
conception of the problems before you. You will find, it may 
be, that certain forms of Neo-Classic are more intelligible 
to you than other manners. If that is so, and subject to 
certain cautions which I shall offer you, you should study not 
only that particular manner itself, but all round it, so that 
you may learn its place in architecture, how it arose, what 
are its resources, what, in so far as you can reach to it, is 
its informing spirit. 

The caution that I would offer you is not to be in a 
violent hurry to be original. Architecture is much too old 
and great an Art to lend itself readily to originality. It is 
fenced in by conditions and limitations which you are bound 
to observe; and the originality you should seek for is not 
that of the inventor of new and unheard-of shapes and forms 
such as are exhibited by the Cubists and acrobats of Art 
Nouveau, nor is it to be sought in brilliant caricatures of 
well-known features, which arrest the eye, it is true, but 
pay the penalty by going out of fashion in due course. The 
originality you should aim at is that of the great masters 
of the past who used the forms and phrases that they found 
to hand, but applied them with a richness of invention and 
resource that doubled their possibilities. You should found 


bold flights of invention you may risk in later years. In 
your student days your object must be to master thoroughly 
your technique, in order that the ventures of after-life may 
not fail for want of the knowledge of the facts and resources 
of architecture. I would urge you also not to study the 
fashion of the day too closely. Your object should not be 
immediate success and the quickest road to it. It may be 
that you will be driven to bow the knee in the House of 
Rimmon, but the least you can do is to nurse the faith that 
is in you, and endeavour to acquire a standard of judgment 
of your own. Your aims and ideals of architecture should 
be far beyond the narrow area of fashion, and there 18 only 
one road to that commanding position, and that is the patient 
and persistent study of the masterpieces of the art, and the 
firm conviction that architecture is an ert to be taken seri- 
ously—not merely a business of which the sole object and 
criterion is immediate success. . 

I come back, then, to where I started—that the pursuit of 
architecture is not to be lightly undertaken. But I now 
add that those who take up the Art in the right spirit will 
have their reward, I hope. in plentiful opportunities for the 
exercise of their skill; anyhow, in the enjoyment of one of 
the finest of the Arts, and the Art most intimately allied 
with the history of the human race. 

This, gentlemen, ends my sermon. The criticism of your 
work has been entrusted to the very capable hands of Mr. 
Curtis Green, and I will now call on Mr. Green for his 
address. 

Review of the Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships, 2912-18. 

There are two sorts of criticism—constructive and 
destructive. I hope that what I have to say to you 1S 
the former. Likes and dislikes I shall try to avoid: they 
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FROM DRAWINGS AWARDED PUGIN STUDENTSHIP, 1913.— 
By Mr. WILLIAM Paterson, 


are often matters of temperament, or subject to change. 
I shall very likely fail to appreciate individual points 
of view, for though we are all travelling the same road 
we none of us view it from just the same plane or quite 
the same angle; the goal is no fixed point; we ascend one 
height to be faced by another, and if the vocation is ours 
there is no standing still. During the journey we shall 
receive some raps over the knuckles and many encourage- 
ments. The test of these competitions, as indeed of life, is 
one of character as well as of talent. The man of little skill 
but with the root of the matter in him will make rapid pro- 
gress m the exercise of submitting his work for comparison 


with others more advanced than himself. The man of talent 


who proves for himself that there is plenty of room at the top 
will learn also that there is no room for him to sit down. 

The number of entries this year is unusually large, and 
the competition for most of the prizes exceedingly keen : 
it is impossible, therefore, to mention all the work submitted. 
or to show on the screen more than a tithe of the good thins 
in the exhibition. = Й 


Tur MEASURED DRAWINGS. 
I propose to begin with the measured drawings, passing 
to design. There is some danger that young students in 
their eagerness to begin the preoccupation cf their lives, viz. 


design, may approach it insufficiently equipped. We must 
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go back a long way in the history of architecture to find any 
justification for neglecting the study of old work, and we 
have a long way to travel forward before it will be safe to 
follow that early precedent and confine our attention to new. 
There is much to learn from our masters and fathers in 
architecture ; hero-worship is one of the liveliest factors in 
our own development and that of our art, but we shall find 
as we grow older that the bases of our hero's achievements lie 
in his knowledge of what has been done by the masters of 
architecture. His mastery and resource are the outcome of 
no heaven-born originality, but a carefully cultivated gift of 
the spirit, an intensity of understanding acquired amongst 
the masterpieces of the art ; if I may adopt the words of 
the Apostle Paul, he sees in all great architecture diversities 
of gifts but the same spirit. 

For general advice on the method of studying old build- 
ings I cannot do better than refer you to pages 1-5 of the 
Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet drawn up by the Records 
Committee, the members of which are, I know, very ready to 
help students in their work. 

With regard to the work done on the building, I have two 
very simple suggestions to make: the first, to measure from 
a base or axial line, applies particularly to Gothic; the 
second is the use of sheets of scaled paper for all plottings on 
the spot. The exercise of setting out freehand to scale has 
several advantages: first, the result is more likely to be 
accurate, for in working to scale you tie and check as you 
go along, thus avoiding the horrible dilemma of finding on 
returning. home that the dimensions wil not work out; 
secondly, you are unconsciously forming a correct estimate 
of scale, and of the proportion of parts to the whole and to 
one another ; thirdly, you are working in a way intelligible 
to other people who may have to use your notes ; and, lastly. 
you will accustom yourself to the study of design unsupported 
by the drawing-board and T-square. The work done on the 
spot is of more importance to you personally than the draw- 
ings Cone afterwerds at home. For this roaren considerable 
attention is given in awarding the Measured-Drawings Medal 
to the original survey. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of the work because, although 
it has become a common saying that draughtsmanship is à 
means toan end, it is not so commonly realised that measut- 
ing is much more than an opportunity for the display of fine 
draughtsmanship. Fine draughtsmanship naturally follows 
in the series of enthusiasms which we all pass through ; so 
long as drawings have to be made they must be of the best. 
the quality acts and reacts upon ourselves and upon the 
builders and craftsmen employed on the work to be done. 
As to method, do not be slovenly, learn the rules, go straight 
for the difficult parts ; everyone can learn to draw if he wishes 
to. 

Fine draughtsmanship does not consist 1n the ruling of 
beautiful straight lines, but in an adequate presentation of 
the character and sentiment of the building. Thus it seems 
to me that the authors of the surveys of Southwell Minster 
and of Blenheim Palace, of the Manchester Town Hall and 
Cawston Church have achieved something ; they have given 
the best of themselves, and are fuller men than before. They 
have analysed each a fine building, and, while giving due 
attention to all the difficulties of the delineation of mould- 
ings, ornament, and sculpture, they have arrived at an under- 
standing of the building studied and have made a valuable 
record. 

Among such good work it is difficult to feel more than 8 
natural inclination to one or the other; the prize has been 
awarded to Mr. H. C. Mason (“Рах”) for his Blenheim 
drawings, an award with which no one will quarrel. The 
author has used a sensitive line, and, consequently. main- 
tained the scale of the building; the shadows are indicated, 
but they are not sufficiently worked out by rule in lesser 
detail. 

Mr. L. B. Leech (“ Mitre”), who has received honourable 
mention for his wholly admirable set of drawings of the 
chapter-house and its vestibule, Southwell Minster, 19 4 
master of beautiful line used with extraordinary accuracy. 
The sheets are perhaps a little crowded, but are well arranged 
and form a complete monograph. In the drawing of Gothic 
mouldings care should be exercised in the use of compasses ; 
Gothic is full of surprises. 

Two students have measured Francis Goodwin's master- 
piece at Manchester, the old Town Hall, now destroyed. The 
best of these, by Mr. Gordon Hemm (“ X ”), receives honour” 
able mention, and is of value, and no doubt will be carefully 
preserved by the Manchester Corporation. The very conr 
plete survey of Cawston Church also receives honourable 
mention; the delicate and refined drawings of St. Mary 
Abchurch and the careful study of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, 
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the latter, threatened by the house-breaker, both show evi- | ПАРА, - | 
dence on the part of their authors of enthusiasm and еп]оу- š Á F ко | | У: 
ment in their work. Ма OLANSHIR 15 | 
“Walworth ’’ has disciplined himself by measuring Wade (Weer [4 +3 А | 
Fishmongers’ Hall. То him and to ‘‘ Postman” I say, | 2 с | 
“ Stick to it, and you must advance.” | & J 
I must refer also to the measured drawings forming part | 19; A 
of the work for which Mr. Butt has deservedly won the | | TR 7 2 
Arthur Cates prize. Тһе Strand front and vestibule of | 209 » PT 
Somerset House have been, no doubt, measured before, but | | ер” e У 
I do not recollect ever seeing drawings of so much feeling for | | Ер AP | 
the subject, | p. ff, (525 i 4 | | 
THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. | eral L2 | | | 


С Wu 


The work for the Pugin Studentship, the blue ribbon for | 
architectural draughtsmanship, is up to the standard. of all | 
but a very few years, so far as my memory goes; that is to 
say, it is not stamped by anything of outstanding merit, 
although a high level of excellence is maintained. The 
coveted prize is won by Mr. Paterson for a nice coHection of 
capable drawings; Henry VIII.'s Great Hall at Hampton 
Court is admirably shown in the i-inch scale drawings, | 
while the best of his sketches is that of the roof. We have 
learned to expect the drawing of a sedilia, a work of in- 
credible labour, and are not disappointed, but surely all this 
class of work has been recorded now. Might not students 
turn their attention elsewhere to medieval carpentry—roofs 
and floors, staircases and lanterns, for example ? 

Mr. Joseph Hill has worked hard, and shows a fine com- 
bination of qualities—thoroughness with some freedom and 
go which should carry him far. The chapter-house at Wells 
is the central piece ; it is a question whether the rough pencil- 
sketches are of sufficient interest to justify their position on 
the sheets. 

It would be hard to find a pleasanter example of sixteenth- 
century brickwork than Eastbury Manor House, Barking. 
Mr. Leathart has made a painstaking study of it, and it is 
to be hoped he will complete the survey. Mr. Leathart is 
more at home with the pencil than with the brush. In 
measuring a bay of the angel choir at Lincoln Mr. Peake 
Anderson has concentrated himself on one of the most 
magnificent examples of thirteenth-century art in the country, 
and is not likely to regret the time so spent. In the distant 
future we are assured that no one will work for prizes and 
no one will work for fame. In the meantime students must 
realise that a certain amount of importance is attached to 
the recording of work that has not been too frequently mea- 
sured and published in past years. Mr. Anderson's drawings 
are dated, and the later ones show a marked advance on his 
earlier work. 

Mr. F. E. Howard has the essential quality of accuracy ; 
so far as one can judge, the drawings of screens at Norwich, 
Southwold, and Attleborough leave little to be desired. The 
range of subjects chosen is rather late; they have the merit 
of being of one period, or, some may think, the demerit of 
suggesting a limited outlook. I prefer to think the former, 
and I believe that the obvious faithfulness of Mr. Howard's 
work will have good fruit in the future. Мг. Lewis and Mr. 
Powell are, I imagine, beginners; they are comparable in so 
far as both show taste in the choice of subject and in the 
medium used. 


THE OWEN-JONES ЅТОрЕХТ8НІР. 

For finished draughtsmanship the drawings submitted this 
year for the Owen-Jones surpass anything in the exhibition ; 
so high is the standard and so equal the merit that of the 
four competitors one receives the prize and the remaining 
three honourable mention—a circumstance surely unique in 
the annals of the Institute. It is difficult to commend where 
all are so excellent, The drawings that appeal to me most 
personally are those of the decorative artist rather than of the 
architect. Mr. Huggill's drawings of the Sala Piccolomini, 
Siena, for purity of colour and accuracy of tone are irresis- 
tible, while the sheet of stained glass from Chartres is no 
less excellent. Comparing this student's presentation of the 
Lower Church at Assisi with that of Mr. Walter Keesey 
adjoining, one is compelled to the belief that Mr. Keesey's 
1 the truer rendering. His are masterly drawings, and they 
are supported by a valuable key section of the whole church 
and a sheet of details. This student shows also two sheets 

of the use of coloured marbles from Rome, Florence, and 
Venice. Mr. Beaumont’s studies of glass are superb, so also 
1s the little drawing of the ceiling of the Villa Madama, 
Rome. Some of the drawings are in oils. Mr. William 
Harvey's collection of Byzantine mosaics is a fine exercise in 
architectural colour decoration, and I think the terms of the 
studentship ate most fairly interpreted by awarding the prize 
to Mr. Harvey. This student has made a complete study of 
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the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem. He has chosen to treat 

it diagrammatically ; a legitimate treatment, yet one sacri- 

ficing delicate modulations of tone as affected either by the 

technique of mosaic or by light playing upon rounded 

surfaces. | 
THE TITE PRIZE. 


We now come to the object of our desire—design. It is 
the considered policy of the Institute to encourage the study 
of pure design. It recognises that the student must have a 
close season if he is to develop the gift that is his. Fora 
time he must be preserved from the problems that tax the 
utmost powers of the practising architect ; the confined and 
awkward site, rights of light, building by-laws, out-of-the- 
way problems of construction—any or all of these the clever 
student is capable of facing, but he can do so at too great a 
cost. When he has mastered the elements of design and 
trained his eye and brain to seize upon the essential factors 
of a problem, these things are another matter. The common 
obstacles and pitfalls of practice will have no real terrors for 
him ; they may, perhaps without his appreciating the fact, 
become his friends, for the architect from whose practice such 
things are banished might become as uninteresting and a« 
dull as the man with a regular income rising annually to be 
crowned in due course with a comfortable pension. Tho<e 
who bewail these impediments in the way can reflect that 
there have always been men to rise above them, men who have 
produced architecture all the time, and that the best way to 
help the student is to discourage him from embarking on 
private practice prematurely. 

The subject for the Tite prize this year is the facade of a 
Royal palace in a city, approached by a wide avenue, designed 
according to the methods of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, cr 
Chambers. The prize was founded by Sir William Tite for 
the study of Italian architecture. The proviso as to the 
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principles to be observed has always been a matter of con- 
cern to the student. When I entered this competition twelve 
years ago I was then, as I am now, in love with that great 
master of architecture Bramante, and I borrowed—and no 
doubt my design dimly reflected. some of his peculiar attri- 
butes. I remember feeling some resentment at learning on 
an occasion similar to this that my work was ruled out of 
court by the judges. Some such feeling may possibly be 
aroused this year by the swing of the pendulum, resulting in 
қ less strict interpretation of the conditions.. Personally, 
think the interests of architecture are best served by follow- 
oe spirit rather than the letter of the law. The method 
ne Ste] for instance, is Italian by way of France, and all 
casei pois Пі antiquity. | On the other hand, the man 
> E ounds 1s running risks, and it is wisest to accept 
The E they stand, and make the best of them. 

lid ais. xi Т Mr. Cyril Farey (“ Palladio") has won 
Tk th ie " T ae consent the ablest in the room. 
atendida any GE it gination, pleasantly original, without 
Е е е canons of the law. Тһе drawings are 
EN in niye ered ; indeed, the draughtsmanship and orna- 
E od и: scale detail give a French flavour which 
Ы ее sas esign does not possess. The central feature of 
Шы б perhaps rather overpowering for the plan. 
mendable, and 2. арр ен pilasters is highly com- 
balconies are of or ; 2 in the right direction ; and the long 

' of great value. The detail drawing is a clean 


study, though tl ; 
> 9 1 m Ж 
superficial. gh the appeal is foreign to our temperament and 
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I think if we were to make a general practice of defining 
the values of elevational drawings by casting the shades and 
shadows by the rules of sciagraphy, the quality of our street 
architecture would improve. Those who do this will very 
likely be held up as shining examples of the Beaux-Arts 
methods of training, even though they deny, as does Mr. 
Whitelaw, any sympathy for French methods or tendencies 
in design. A witty American has said that “it is much 
easier to find a new way of being bad than to master the 
old way of being good." We are all intensely concerned 
with the traditional way of doing things; for the present 
our concern is with the preparation for achievement. Some 
people fancy that Paris is the only home of the Classic 
Spirit; whereas the Classic Spirit in so far as it is the 
disinterested search for perfection. knows no boundaries. 
Other people like to think all the virtues originated in these 


islands; they forget that English Gothic and Renaissance, 


while essentially our own, came to us by way of France. It 
is some consolation to remember that as a nation we have 
a splendid digestion, and have no need to be afraid of a 
lucie French cooking. 

The work of Mr. Bryan Watson (< Roma") receives 
honourable mention for a restrained and monumental de- 
sign. He has hardly faced the conditions in the right spirit, 
for the building is to be four storeys high, and by omitting 
the lighting of the top storey, or concealing it behind the 
parapet, he has considerably simplified the difficulty which 
others have squarely faced. This design does not escape some 
of the defects of its very high qualities: it is somewhat heavy, 
and just a little dull. The roof should be raised a few feet 
to counteract the foreshortening which every elevational 
drawing is subject to. A facility in design by means of per- 
spective diagrams would save students many similar mistakes. 

Next to "Roma" is hung an admirable design by 
“Strike Sure" It is very English in character, and 
pleasantly reminiscent of one of the ablest schemes submitted 
in the competition for the London County Hall ; it does not 
perhaps quite hang together, suggesting rather a side than а 
front elevation ; possibly the whole of the centre should have 
heen treated with detached columns. The design by 
e Juvenis " has an extraordinary family likeness to that ol 
<“ Palladio " ; I am tempted to say the voice is the volce of 
« Juvenis," but the hand is the hand of “Palladio.” 
this is the case, all honour to “ Palladio" for а TIME of pluck 
and resource. The screening of the ground floor windows " 
a legitimate and pleasant device to give a monumental ке 
A weakness of the design is felt in the treatment of the ma 
cornice at the recesses at either end of the faça e. ath i 

“ Lorelei ” has rather overdone the quality of iie Ti ғ. 
the spacing of his bays, and marred its value by planting 
coupled columns to bridge the voids. А es 

‘i Green Seal" са to grief in an otherwise dignified 
front in the fenestration, in the recess over the centra < 
trance, good in itself, but without visible means of MEP 
and in the reckless introduction of ill-drawn figure scu F ol 
which weuld have been better omitted. Тһе colouring 
these plans was presumably done by candle-light. alises the 

“Circle's otherwise careful design hardly те 
conception of a Royal palace. The design by J rather 
scholarly piece of work ; the method of show1 
unsympathetic. and does not do justice to its g "tion ; 10 
+ Gregalah ” needs to spend more time on composi? 
amount of labour on the drawings can overcome t:m 
defects. ''Facilio's " design shows à lack of restraint, 
features could be omitted with gain. | 

<“ Patrick” is on sound lines ; the secondary { the front. 
a little mean and out of scale with the rest o "TS. 
a Butterfly” gains variety at the expense of ТЕР it again 
central divisions of the facade are not happy; {һә Yes 


ished 
of insufficient study preparatory to beginning the fin 
drawings. 


divisions are 


Tur Золхе MEDALLION. -—" 
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The Soane medallion and travelling tide nd the 

most coveted of the Institute’s prizes. The m ей, there- 


te es n itte 
medium are left to the individual ; the an year may 
fore, is some indication of movement, = ki S ien: The 


differ from another in the quality Of 27 оѓ a man 
subject of this year's competition 18 & sev е be the case. he 
capacity, particularly when, as must En A termina 
has only the evenings in which to tackle it. s 
station, with the main frontage facing ES Р 
“© place," and side frontages to wide пен pA 
of rails and seven platforms are to be $ eee excepting an 
ing is to include all the varied requiremen i problem, an 
hotel, of a great railway terminus ; jt 15 а DIS F. 
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appear to have had time or ability to spare for the architec- 
ture and vice versa : there is no precedent in this country for 
the student to turn to. King's Cross Station, the finest con- 
ception we have, is spoiled by its wretched approach, and is, 
besides, behind the times in accommodation. We have, there- 
fore, to look across the sea to Paris, Leipzig, and New York 
for the latest and most successful solution of a new problem. 
As architects we approach a new subject with open minds; 
for we know that architecture is a live thing with its roots in 
the needs of its day. We have to arrange the necessities of 
life so that they appear to have unconsciously found their 
proper place, so that the mind is neither distracted nor 
oppressed by them : it may even be that we shall lift what 
we touch up a little; that depends, not upon the time, but 
upon ourselves, The terminal railway station is the gate, 
or one of the gates, of the modern city ; it is our particular 
problem, and one of our opportunities. No one has seized 
upon the natural symbolism of two main features, such as 
the great arches of King's Cross. For one of the first prac- 
tical considerations of a railway station is that there shall 
be a division between those arriving and those departing; 
the second that the entrances and exits shall be conveniently 
arranged for horse and foot. The third inquiry is as to the 
right covering for the platforms. ^ Minor considerations, 
such as receiving and despatching luggage, the position of the 
booking-offices, waiting-rooms, and the lesser but important 

conveniences of shops, refreshment-rooms, cloak-rooms, &c., 

arise, and fall into place on the solution of the larger issues. 

I shall not take up your time with these details. There are 

fourteen designs submitted, and none of them have solved 

the entire problem. The winner of the prize, Mr. Whitelaw 

(“ Solertia Ditat"), has taken the biggest view of the sub- 

Ject ; instead of being embarrassed by the area of his paper, 

the sheets are too small for him. In speaking of his design 

I must preface my remarks by pointing out that it would be 
unwise for a student to presume on the unfinished state of 
these drawings another year. Mr, Whitelaw is fortunate, 
but he is an accomplished draughtsman—he has shown that 
on these walls on other occasions, even if evidence were 
lacking in these drawings, which is far from the case. The 
present work gives the impression that their author is living 
in the clouds, the ideal point of view for the architect, pro- 
vided always that he retains enough ballast to come down to 
solid earth at the right time and in the right place. I hope 
Mr. Whitelaw will settle down for six months’ study abroad 
and produce a splendid monograph on one great building. 
This design exhibits great architectonic talent. and a 
certain rhythm that comes from the application of a set of 
units m design, and the connection of geometric forms and 
proportions in which its author evidently delights. Personal 
likes and dislikes come in when we consider the flavour of a 
design ; fortunately, expression is not our strong point, yet 
to some extent we betray the mind that is in us. The poeti- 
cal, the intellectual, the commonplace, the debased mind, 
leak through our reserve, and find expression in form. For- 
getting the broad bases of architecture, we are unreasonably 
inclined to judge by the flavour and like and dislike at sight. 

_ In their unfinished state Mr. Whitelaw's drawings are a 
little difficult to follow ; for instance, the approaches, while 
excellent in plan, are insufficiently explained in section: it 
would seem that direct access has been sacrificed to the monu- 
mental value of a fine podium 25 feet high, which cabs and 
foot passengers have to ascend. In the ideal city the trains 
would leave and enter below the street level. 

Mr. Whitelaw has accepted the popular view of a span 
roof over the whole station, but he has not, as in the case 
of Mr. Cable (*: Registered Luggage ’’), been overwhelmed by 
it. The latest and most approved view in the United States 
appears to be to cover the platforms with low roofs open the 
entire length of the track. One man only, Mr. Bradshaw 
(“Rocket ”), has been to the pains of discovering this. Mr. 
Whitelaw’s concourse, as do many others, suffers architec- 
turally from being under the same roof as the tracks, though 
he has made a feature of the three great arches markihg the 
division. . 

Mr. Bradshaw (‘ Rocket ”) gets a well-earned honourable 
mention for his fine design ; it seems to me to be marred only 
by one blemish : insufficient preliminary study—and that is 
5 lesson 16 is only necessary to learn once. The errors are 
practical rather than esthetic, and could easily have been 
remedied ; the cab approaches are inadequate and incon- 
venient. In a utilitarian work the practical person must 
be convinced that the architect has studied utility first. 

sve only one other contention with Mr. Brad- 

shaw: it is a pity he did not make more of the con- 
course. As a composition some may think the central feature 
overpowering, I do not take that view. The eye is prepared 
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for the great hall in the approaches. It is a suitably 
planned climax to a design of much ability pleasantly pru- 
portioned and refined in detail. 
Two other competitors have treated the roofing of the plat- 
forms on low lines; both are designs of considerable merit, 
'" Charge "" has realised the character of a railway terminus, 
founding his conception on the great Verona gateways of 
San Michele’s ; the plan is, unfortunately, inadequate to the 
subject. Тһе other, by ‘‘O.R.,’’ shows an altogether delight- 
ful lay-out. The faults are again those of plan; he has evi- 
dently studied McKim's fine Pennsylvania station, New 
York. | . 
Mr. Cable (“ Registered Luggage "), on the other hand, 
who receives honourable mention, has approached his task 
in the right way, and has faithfully mastered all the prac- 
tical factors of the problem ; but, having mastered them, he 
has allowed his less robust architectural imagination to be 
submerged by the giant proportions of the utilitarian growth. 
The effect of this is more pronounced in the drawings than 
would actually be the case. The front is an admirably re- 
served and conscientious piece of design; it might be de- 
scribed as ‘‘ moderate to excess." The flanks are weak, they 
are too slight in character to satisfy the eye as an abutment 
to the tremendous roof which overshadows them. These 
drawings, particularly of the engineering details, are quite 
the best in the room. 

'" Queen's Knight" has manufactured difficulties jn 
order to get his carriage entrances and exits into the centre of 
the plan. In other respects his design is well thought out. 

‘‘ Peter Loo” sends an interesting composition founded 
on the supposition that the trains leave and enter at a high 
level ; the levels, entrances, and exits are skilfully arranged. 
The plan is compact, if a little tight ; its parts are hardly 
sufficiently articulated. — ZEsthetically the Great Hall is some. 
what narrow for its length to be a finely proportioned room. 

The design by '' City Gates" is admirable in plan: all 
the factors are duly weighed and rightly placed ; the arcade 
of shops is a pleasant, if not original, feature. It is a ques- 
tion whether a circular domed hall is suitable to a railway 
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station; such a form would bewilder passengers, who do not 
want to start a circular tour in the station. | 
кон аі Шақ sped tackled his approaches well, but foot 
of approach. plain at the up-and-down-again method 
“ Eclipse" shows careful work, but he has һата] 
close enough ‚ but he has hardiy come 
ipat Dun: кш: The facade might be that of a 
pea he Grissell medal is not awarded this year. No one has 
interontin i 4 ea of this studentship since Mr. Box sent in his 
rink. If y: ic for a great timber-roofed hall for a skating 
sufficient тн my time over again I should try to attain 
the many li 2 to master structural mechanics. Of 
know 104 a of advance open to us, one is undoubtedly to 
ени лау аме ара шуп риге, We need (о be 
һе “dey ы шы freedom in the primary stages, and not to 
end. "fis icu the engineer putting things right in the 
rissell gold medal is to encourage organic archi- 


tectural design, and I am glad to know that the residue of 
the Jarvis bequest is to be devoted to further this end. 


THE SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 


Three designs are submitted for the Saxon Snell prize. I 
had hoped to receive a report on these from Mr. Saxon 
Snell. The subject is a design for a sanatorium. Mr. Vincent 
Hooper gains the prize. Mr. L. G. Pearson's scheme is an 
extremely pleasantly proportioned block of building. 


THE Essay MEDAL. 


There remain only the essays, which I have not read. I 
will conclude with a letter from Professor Lethaby, one of the 
judges :— 

* The essays were thirteen. We unanimously thought 
them a remarkably good lot, showing real work, thought, and 
interest. That recommended for first, entitled ‘The Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments,’ is most thorough, and 
forms a connected history from early times, with a very good 
list of books, &e, The essay on ‘ Railway Stations’ 1S a 
wonderfully useful study of the development and present 
state of railway station design, again with a quite splendid 
bibliography. It is a study that all who have to design a 
big railway station would find most useful. Two or three 
others are entirely good, and real pieces of work. The one 
point to make clear is that we want a study of a subject 
with new work on it, not mere notes on the ‘ Early English 
and Decorated Styles’ from text-books. Five or six were 
truly contributions to knowledge. The competition is a 
success.” 

It will be remembered that this is the first year in the 
history of the essay prize that students have been encouraged 
to take a line of their own, choosing their own subjects ; in 
this way the Prize Essay may be a contribution to critical or 
abstract theory or to original research —in either case it 
is only awarded to work of high literary merit. 


Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., said he had to propose a vote 
of thanks for the interesting. and illuminating addresses 
delivered to the students that night. It seemed to him 
that the students were particularly fortunate in having such 
a President as Mr. Blomfield, who was not a mere SIgn- 
post, but а leader—and a great leader who had trodden the 
path he was urging others to follow. His words would 
inspire the students with a sense of the dignity of the 
calling they had chosen, and he had certainly impresse" 
upon them the great responsibility which would be oS 
in future work. Im some respects it WAS fortunate tor 
architectural students that the branch of art which they 
practised is deep-rooted in exact science, because BUSY WEE 
therefore spared certain incursions and hostile demonstra- 
tions from the hangers-on and camp followers—misfortune? 
which the arts of painting and sculpture were now dua 
from and by which they were stripped to the skin. т 
only example of anything of the same kind 1n connec ee 
with architecture which he could think of was 1n the ig 
of some exponents of L'Art Nouveau; but he thoug M out 
was right in saying that in this country they had nee vx 
little harm, though it was great abroad. If he might 146 ç 
tify himself with the students—anc, in spite of his E 
hairs, he could claim to be the youngest and most 18" pom 
student of architecture in the room-—he would like to ern 
their sentiments by tendering their thanks to Mr. pis 
Green, who had given them a most extraordinarily = th 
criticism, They had all followed Mr. Green $ remarks ‘init 
the greatest interest. It was particularly pleasing Tor ade 
to hear that the students of the Royal Academy pp 
such an extremely good show in the сот pernaan. ; ا‎ ый 
gratifying to know that the schools of the Aca Hae in рә 
pronounced by such judgment as the Roy al Institute ° 
efficient. TE r 

Sir L. A. Selby-Bigge said he might claim to D 
in the character of the best friend of the architectu yr n dk 
fession, for, just as the man who drew up his spe aoe e 
the best friend of lawyers, he had built his own da 4 ñ 
could not help thinking that if his education ү. Curtis 
conducted under such searching criticism 45 St profit- 
Green had given that night it might have been m 


: ing 9 
able. He had never listened to а more admirable in his 
the kind. But Mr. Green had said one unkin 1 wre terest- 
allusion to the danger of becoming as ul] an 
ing as the man with a regular income, setae pension 
to be crowned in due ipie wit Peers rvant like 
That was a description of the career ОТ 4 { ion W 
himself; he would add, however, that his pens. resident 
be, he feared, altogether inadequate. идей at 


had talked about originality he had been rem 
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very simple remark of Carlyle's to the effect that the essence 
of originality lay not in novelty, but in sincerity. He 
could not imagine there was any art in which sincerity 
was more sure of setting a seal on work than the art of 
architecture. The vices of architecture were very largely 
the vices of insincerity. He felt particular pleasure in 
seconding that vote of thanks because the Board of Educa- 
tion, which he represented, owed a special] debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Blomfield for his assistance in all sorts of ways, and 
for having consented to sit on the Council of Advice for 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, which was a post not 
unworthy of his distinguished merits. At the same time, 
Mr. Blomfield was not harnessed to any official chariot ; in 
whatever capacity he might be acting he was a man who 
would say what he likes when he likes and as he likes, He 
(the speaker) might mention that he considered the relations 
of the Board of Education and that body. which represented 
the great and learned profession of architecture, were almost 
the models of what they would like to see existing between 
themselves and other learned professions. When those 
interested had anything to say to the Board they had not 
the least hesitation in saying it in the most emphatic terms. 
Those relations of confidence and candour were most valuable. 

The vote of thanks was then carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, in acknowledging the vote, said 
he would like to associate himself with what had been said 
in praise of Mr. Curtis Green's criticism of the drawings, 
for it was one of the best he had heard in that room. Mr. 
Frank Dicksee had always been a warm friend of archi- 
tecture, and always ready to help the profession as far as 
inhim lay. They felt sympathy with painters and sculptors 
in the onslaughts they were now sustaining from people 
who were apparently from the madhouse. Doubtless Sir 
Selby-Bigge had learnt the value of an architect as a result 
of building his own house. Sir Selby-Bigge was a fine type 
of Oxford man, and he had shown them that in one of the 
greatest of the public offices they had a man who really 
understood the problem of architecture more than he allowed. 
They were grateful to hear that the department he repre- 
sented were always ready to receive advice in the matter 
of architecture from those who were experts. He would, 
in conclusion, repeat that the basis of all good architecture 
was sincerity. 

Mr. Curtis Green also acknowledged the vote of thanks, 
and the meeting terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on February 17, when 
Messrs. A. Saxon Snell and William Milburn will read a 
paper on “ Modern Hospitals.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION CAMERA, 
SKETCH AND DEBATE CLUB, 


Ох Thursday, January 23, an ordinary general meeting was 
held at 18 Tufton Street. 

The customary business having been transacted, the Chair- 
man. Mr. P. H. Adams, called upon Mr. L. M. Gotch, 
А.В.Т.В.А., to read his paper entitled 


The Spirit of the West. 


Mr. Gotch, in introducing his subject, said that one might 
well say that the spirit of the West—that is, of Western 
Canada--was the dollar bill, the system of ready-money 
*ransactions, of quick sales, of hustled business and of 
hurried work. It was a spirit of optimism. 

He pointed out how the enterprise of the railways, parti- 
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warehouses, churches, shops and all the buildings necessary 
to cope with the wants of an ever-increasing population. 

Calgary had become the industrial centre of a vast dis- 
trict. It was the wholesale and supply store of the neighbour- 
hood. Its industries were few, beer and a “ Portland ” 
cement being the chief amongst them. The railway company 
had also installed large works there, but the principal im- 
portance of Calgary still lay in the fact that it was the busi- 
ness and supply town of a large agricultural and stock- 
raising district. In effect, Calgary, as an ever-growing com- 
munity, demanded the thousand and one things which come 
within the province of the practising architect, and naturally 
provided work for a number of building contractors. The 
whole system of Canadian business renders unnecessary the 
possession of much capital, and on a capital of a few hundred 
dollars a man could set up as a builder, obtaining his 
materials on short credit from the various central supply 
houses for the different classes of materials. The contractor 
thus in a way acted as superintending agent, and possessed 
no plant of his own. His planing and joinery would be done 
at one of the planing mills, his bricks would come direct from 
one of the local brick-fields, and his cement straight from 
the factory. 

The workmanship as a whole, Mr. Gotch said, was poor, 
but certain trades, notably plumbing, were of good quality, 
and the rest were improving, thanks to the demand for a 
higher standard and to the technical classes, which have now 
1,700 pupils. 

In Calgary the principal materials in the order of their 
importance are: Timber, concrete, brick, steel, stone and 
terra cotta, and galvanised iron. The concrete work, on the 
whole, is good, the aggregate and cement both being of a good 
quality. The mixing, however, is shocking, unless well 
superintended and done in a mill. When working in severe 
frost on important work the concrete is protected by steam 
pipes until the outer part is set; it is then covered with 
manure and sacking to keep out the frost until the whole is 
set. A quantity of reinforced concrete is used, but the 
general tendency is for all the members to be too heavy. 

Freightage and labour are both expensive items, and 
orders from the East are often considerably delayed during 
the fall by the harvest having the first claim on the railways. 


cularly the Canadian Pacific Railway, had made Western 
Canada what it is. The railway, a single track, was con- 
structed with the primary object of linking up the important 
citiés east and west. For hundreds of miles the railway тап 
through unpopulated and uncultivated districts which brought 
in no profit to the company. Under the system of land 
partition Western Canada was divided up into a series of 
small squares, certain of which, bordering the railway, became 
the property of the company. It was therefore to the in- 
terests of the company to found townships to serve the rail- 
Way, a process the reverse of that effected in the Old 

untry. | 

The enterprise of the railway thus developed townships, 
and enhanced the value of its property. Calgary was one of 
these towns. It was founded in 1883, and now boasts a 
Population of 70,000. Mr. Gotch, in showing how such 
towns were continually growing, pointed out that during the 
last three years Calgary’s population had increased by 1,000 
per month, It could well be seen, therefore, that there was a 
continuous demand for housing accommodation, for factories, 


To give an idea of the cost of labour, Mr. Gotch quoted the 
following figures: Stonemason, 2s. 10d. per hour; bricklayer, 
2з. 9d. per hour ; carpenter, 25. 24d. per hour; and plumber, 
2s. 7d. per hour. 

Labour being so dear, certain features, such as stone 
cornices, become too expensive. This, and the difficulty of 
obtaining stone of sufficient dimensions, gives rise to a 
spurious form of architecture—the fixing of a galvanised iron 
cornice to a light wooden framework, which is often painted 
and stippled with a sand-brush to make it look like stone. 

Mr. Gotch then illustrated a few general forms of timber 
construction, the timber mostly used being British Columbia 
fir and cedar and spruce. Cedar shingles are much used, 
both for roof covering and for wall hanging. As the action 
of the sun causes the wood to bleach, stains and preservatives 
have to be used. He remarked that there is quite a demand 
for green roofs as a telief to the eye after the monotonous 


prevailing brown of the prairie. | 
In explaining the genera] conditions of architectural 
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practice in Western Canada, Mr, Gotch sald that in 1910 
there were fourteen practising architects in Calgary. Now 
there are over thirty. There is an Act which provides that 
no architect may practise unless he is a registered member 
of the Alberta Association of Architects, admission to which 
body may be obtained by examination. Competitions are, 
on the whole, he said, badly run, the predominance of 
"graft" and the existence of cliques being two adverse 
factors ; but lately there has been a marked improvement both 
in the condit@ons and the assessing. 

He pointed out that there are great educational difficulties 
for architectural students, owing to the newness of the country 
and the consequent lack of an architecture of the past, which 
in Europe forms such a valuable training ground. There is 
also a lack of good modern draughtsmanship to set the 
standard in the country. This they hope to remedy in a 
measure by forming Associations having their aims and 
aspirations similar to those of the Architectural Association 
of London, and they hope also to form a collection of draw- 
ings, especially measured drawings, made by students in the 
Old World. 

As regards the actual practice, Mr. Gotch said that the 
drawings and specifications are made as complete as possible ; 
but no general quantities are taken out, the builders in esti- 
mating having to take out their own. Very often in the 
smaller work they only guess at these, and the differences in 
the estimates are sometimes enormous. 

Mr. Gotch pointed out that, on the whole, life in Western 
Canada is very different to that at home. It is hard, utterly 
practical and strenuous, and one finds oneself in a great 
measure cut off from the companionship of those interested in 
the arts. He recommended no one to go to Canada with the 
intention of practising as an architect 1f he were not prepared 
to work at high pressure always, and to face the realities of 
& prosaic practice without being able to spend much time on 
architecture as an art. He urged the advisability of setting 
up in à coming township rather than in a well-established 
city. 

Mr. W. G. Newton, in proposing the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Gotch for his extremely interesting paper, said that 
he was more than ever impressed by the possibilities of our 
vast Empire, compared with which the Roman Empire was 
a mere fool. He was struck by the similarity of a modern 
evolution in a new country to the evolutions of past eras. 

Mr. T. L. Dale, in seconding the motion, said that if 
the Spirit of the West was one of optimism the spirit of 
England was one of pessimism. ‘‘ England is going to the 
dogs, and Punch is not so funny as it used to be," was the 
general wail throughout the land. He urged that Canada 
should not dig into the musty past for its architecture, for 
here was an opportunity for a new country to evolve un- 
trammelled its own national style. It was the fetters of 
the past which made us so slow here in England. 

Mr. H. Samson said that he was always struck by the 
enthusiasm of the West, and by the endless opportunities 
which presented themselves. He pointed out that the 
freightage difficulties ought to be in a measure solved by the 
Panama Canal opening up a new and cheaper route for the 
transport of grain. 

Messrs. A. H. Belcher and C. G. Boutcher having spoken, 
Mr. P. H. Adams, the chairman, in putting the vote of 
CDM to the meeting, pointed out that Western Canada 

8 a country of young men. He remarked on the enormous 
prices of land in some Canadian cities, which far e eded 
that of many valuable sites in London and h ond 
what th 4 , e wondered 

ere was to warrant these high rates of purchase 

, The vote of thanks having been carried. Mr Gotch repli 
briefly, and the meeting terminated CUPS Sone аға 

The next meeting of the Camera, 
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TWO DEVONIAN CHURCHES. 


a picturesque hamlet lying in a valley between 
level (aa Seah the churchyard is elevated above the 
road also the case at Woodbury); while in the 


visis 
“Sand” Horta notable Tudor houses as Court Hall, 
and the ; “he ancient residence of the Huyshe family, 


old vicarage which adjoined the church prior to 


ап unfortunate i 
but with it th its which not only destroyed the building, 


porarily stored Ві! кары church registers, which were tem- 


and is also of UR Жалы vicarage lies further off, 


l 


These registers contained the one link of importance 
connecting the circumstances of the marriage of Nicholas 
Stone, and also his parentage. There exists in the chancel 
a tablet dedicated to one John Stone, who died in 1617; the 


| 


inscription, being very curiously punctuated, is here repro- . 


duced. A writer in “ Notes and Queries ” (6th S., x. 448), 
referring to this inscription, formed the opinion that the 
deceased was the brother of Nicholas Stone, and states the 
existence of a plain canopied tomb being built into the 
exterior wall of the chancel here which bears the initials 
«Т, S." and the first two figures of the date ‘‘ 16—,” the 
remainder being obliterated, indicating that this monument 
may be the actual tomb of John Stone and the tablet within 
the chancel his cenotaph. Coincident dates give some 
credence to the deductions of Mr. A. W. Weissman, of 
Amsterdam, who last year delivered a lecture on *' Hendrik 
de Keyser en Nicholas Stone," who assumes that John 
Stone of Sidbury was the father and not the brother of 
Nicholas Stone. The church register of Amsterdam states 
that Nicholas Stone was married in his twenty-fifth year 
to Mayken de Keyser, the daughter of Heyndrick de Keyser 
and Barbara van Wildre, on April 25, 1613, and further 
that the marriage certificate was signed by his father and 
John Bemp, vicar of Sidbury parish church. Nicholas 
Stone was then residing in the Groene Burgwal, and shortly 


1 $. 
ST. GILES’ CHURCH, SIDBURY, DEVON.—Nave looking Eas 


is wi ttling 
after his marriage came with his wife to England, settling 


at Long Acre. | 
Owing to the destruction of the reco 


ins 
fire referred to, which occurred in 1850, there Y S gain 
no possibility of confirming these statements or o Э Seat 
any information as to whether Nicholas Stone тае аен 
Woodbury ог Sidbury, and if at the former, hs migrated 
frequently stated, whether his family subsequen M В 
to Sidbury. Та the list of vicars compiled іп: ‚Ф 


there is по reference to John Ветр. На 
The wording of the tablet implies that J 2n Selma 
by trade a Freemason and builder of churc e peu 
he had anything to do with the structural a м ا‎ 54 
Sidbury Church does not transpire. There are c Arce 
traces existing which point to early ug paguen e 
and one is left to presume that the Tudor sty fa ape 
and that John Stone maintained his айне < ihi 
sibly carrying out some of the beautiful pee af ai Ann 
the church, which are executed with wonder ©; A oho Беті 
originality of design, and would date from a 
of his lifetime. aisles 
All the plates, purlins, and ribs of the пеј апо sdition 
are elaborately carved with а running pane the aisles 
to which the stone voussoirs of the arches to 


rds in the vicarage 
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ST. GILES’ CHURCH, SIDBURY, DEVON.—Carved Arch of North 


Aisle from North Transept. 


There are no pew ends of interest here, but some at 
Woodbury are preserved which have varied carvings. 
Another church in this county retains its old pew ends, 
viz. the parish church of Tedburn St. Mary, the carvings 
being skilfully executed and in a good state of preservation. 
A large floor slab contains incised the coat-of-arms of а 
former rector commemorating the death of two of his chil- 
dren, which is thought sufficiently interesting to illustrate. 

Originally there existed a gallery at Woodbury, the front 
of which now forms a dado to the north aisle wall; it bears 
the date 1740, and is of oak with lime-wood carvings. By 
comparison the two gallery fronts exhibit very distinct 
eM although executed within fourteen years of each 
other. 

Woodbury Church has but one aisle. The chancel con- 
tains an altar tomb of Renaissance design with recumbent 
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THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Mr. Н. Percy Bourwors, M.Inst.C.E., &c., presided on 
Monday evening at the annual dinner of the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers, when a large company of members and 
visitors mustered in its honour at the Holborn Restaurant. 
Amongst the visitors present were Sir Melvill Beachcroft 
(President, Metropolitan Water Board), the Hon. Sir J. 
Cockburn, K.C.M.G., and Lady Cockburn, Sir W. J. Collins, 
M.D., &c., Sir Henry Tanner, I.S.O., Sir George Gibb 
(Chairman of the Road Board). 

After the loyal toasts had been duly honoured, Sir Melvill 
Beachcroft was entrusted with the Institute’s welcome to 
* Our Public Health Authorities." In some interesting 
remarks he referred inter alia to such governing bodies as 
the Local Government Board, the London County Council 
with its semi-parental control of 800,000 children, and the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board with its annual expenditure 
of £1,000,000 upon imbeciles. He recalled the Mid- 
Victorian days before local government was known, and he 
remarked upon the deficiencies even now existing, if às a 


criterion the still relatively high infantile mortality might 


be taken. 
amongst the health authorities. Sir J. Cockburn responded 


in a few pleasant and reminiscent remarks. 


Sir Melvill put in a plea for co-ordination 
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E. KAHN & CO., ıu 


Manufacturers of High-Class 


CABINET FURNITURE, 


JOINERY & UPHOLSTERY 


Wholesale and Export Only. 


6-12 ST. ANDREW STREET, | 17-21 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C., GREAT EASTERN ST., E.C., 
LONDON. 


еж 
And 20-22 Rue St. Bernard, Faubourg St. Antoine, PARIS. 


—————— m 


b 
THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


s Relief Decorations.’ 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, A; LIGNOMUR 


SALAMANDER 
London Show Rooms: CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


71 Southampton Row, W. C. London Show Rooms: Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E, 
Wo ja Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 1 Newm 
London Tel. No. : 2101 бетта "t T— N poe an Street, W. London Tel. No. : 429 East. 
'Anag ta ndon.' ndon tel. No. erra 
Telegrams Í « “Апар ypta, Darwen Telegrams : “ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” Telegrams: * Lignomur, London." 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd~ 85 above 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


are adapted to the requirements of all 


classes of buildings. 
They are FIREPROOF, 
Easily operated, 
Simple in construction, 
Durable in use, 
And In every way efficient. 


Thousands of these shutters are in use 
in all parts of the world. 


Arthur L, Gibson & Co. 


Radnor Works, 
Strawberry Vale, 
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ç “242 P^ Є 5 . 
REAT WESTERN RAILWAY—LAMBET. QLASQO 
Fitted throughout its length with Shutters, 19 ге. goons DEPOT., In: wide. ы Wost Regent Street. 
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The houses who manufactured and offered to the trade fine 


Sir W. Collins proposed what he designated as the 
“ Toast of the Evening ’’—the Institute itself. He acclaimed 
surgery and sanitary engineering as pre-eminent amongst 
the professions, remarking upon the wide range of know- 
ledge in science and art which the latter demands. Per- 
haps Sir William was thinking of engineering in general, 
for we should have thought that sanitary engineering itself 
demanded more of artifice than of art. He made appre- 
ciative reference to the pioneer work of Sir Edwin Chadwick 
and announced the devotion of this year’s Chadwick Trust 
funds to a course of health lectures to be delivered by Mr. 
Boulnois, President of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers. 
Sir William made a passing humorous reference to the recent 
craze for bestowing a benediction upon sewer gas and a male- 
diction upon disconnection traps. 

The President mingled grave and gay in responding to 
the toast, and expressed his view that local self-government 
was better in theory than in practice in some respects. 

Other toasts were ‘‘ Kindred Institutions," proposed by 
Mr. A. J. Martin, M.Inst.C.E., &c., responded to by Mr. 
В. J. Thomas, M.Inst.C.E. (President of the Institute of 
Municipal and County Engineers), and Mr. W. Whitaker, 
F.R.S. ; “Тһе Visitors," proposed by Professor H. Adams, 
M.I.Mech.E., and acknowledged by Mr. O. J. Neumann, and 

finally ** The Press," proposed by Dr. H. R. Kenwood, 
М.О.Н., and suitably acknowledged by Mr. С. Chambers 
smith, editor of “The Sanitary Record and Municipal 
Engineering," who expressed the sympathy of the Press with 
the work of municipal authorities and its desire to help in 


every way possible. 


PREPARED PAINTS.* 
By A. R. WALBROOK. 


THe development in the use of prepared paint has been a 
gradual process, and one which has been greatly retarded 
by the innate conservatism of the English painters. It is 
of interest to think back to a period of fifty or sixty years 
ago, when users of paints, both decorators and coach- 
builders, made up their own paints from dry pigments. 

In these earlier years dry colours almost entirely were 
sold to the user, and he laboriously ground them with a 
stone and muller to varying conditions of fineness in accord- 
ance with the amount of labour he put into the task. This 
grinding of colours was one of the jobs apprentices were 
called upon to do, particularly in the slack seasons. It had 
the advantage of making the workman acquainted with the 
character of each individual colour he used. 

The world, however, went very much slower in those 
davs, and time was of little value when compared with the 
hustling of the present age. Far less painting was done, 
and small quantities of colour were used. Towns were 
smaller, and the woods used for house-building were largely 
hard woods, and much of it was left unpainted, some being 
wax-polished and some varnished. 

As the population grew and large manufacturing towns 
arose the demand for houses grew enormously, and large 
numbers had to be erected in cheaper form than the sub- 
stantial buildings of our forefathers. Cheapness became the 
order of the day, and painters found the old process of 
culour-grinding costly in time and labour. 

The first development from this old method took place 
about 1870, when colour-makers began to grind colours on 
granite mills, and to offer them in the form of paste paints. 
Much opposition was shown on the part of the old-fashioned 
members of the trade to this innovation. They looked upon 
It as tending to destroy the character of their craft. Іп 
8 sense they were right. for it did away with the laborious 
method of colour-grinding, which certainly tended to give 
some knowledge of the nature of each individual colour to 
those using them. | 

This knowledge, however. can be acquired in a much 
easier way from various standard books written by experts 
who know all about the merits and demerits of every colour 
made, and their suitability, or otherwise, for painting 
purposes, 

Notwithstanding the early opposition of the trade 
against ground colours, the more progressive and enlightened 
members of the painting trade recognised that colours ready 
ground were of value. They did away with the laborious 
hand grinding, which was unproductive, and gave to the 
craftsman goods finer in texture at a much lower cost 
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* Read at the Polytechnic, Regent Btreet, on February 5. 


quality colours, carefully prepared and ground by experts 
who understood the nature and character of each colour, 
soon built up a valuable trade among the more progressive 
members of the craft, and soon became renowned as makers 
of reliable and high-grade goods, 

About forty years ago a man named Samuel Eyles, of 
Worcester, had the brilliant inspiration to put up a ready 
mixed paint for home use in 1-lb. and 2-lb. tins and up- 

This 


He was followed by Lewis Berger & Sons. 


wards, 
The paints were 


was, I believe, the first prepared paint. 
put up in ordinary tins with tinned tops, then lead tops, 
and these were followed by the invention of the lever tin. 

For many years no further development worth mention- 
ing took place with regard to prepared paints for decorators' 
use. A few spasmodic efforts were made from time to time, 
but the conservatism of the craft was so great that they 
were abandoned. 

One or two houses did introduce а special prepared 
paint, partly made from oil and partly from varnish. These 
firms, in one or two instances, succeeded in building up 
some trade for special purposes in their goods, but never 
succeeded in overcoming the conservatism of the rank and 
file of the trade. 

About eight years ago Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., after 
much careful thought, made determined efforts to popularise 
the use of prepared paints іп various tints for general 
decorative work. Their success was only a partial one; 
this was due to various causes, 

The first and greatest difficulty arose from the antagonism 
of the painter, and this still exists to a very great degree, 

down. I well remember 
in heated tones, “ W hy 
them prepared paints? 


though 1t 1s gradually being broken 
one good old customer saying to me 
do you insulf the trade by offering 
Don't you think they know their job? Don’t you think 
they know how to mix their paints? What is the trade 
coming to. and where is their craftsmanship if the manu- 
facturer is to do everything for them?" “Don't,” he said, 
“ever speak to me of prepared paints if vou desire to 
retain my business." Naturally I slowed down and left 
him alone on the prepared paint question. His arguments 
were narrow in the extreme, and he lost sight of the in- 
evitable progress in the painting world. | 

А second and serious defect in the first prepared. paint 
was the fact that it was only made in a full liquid form, 
ready for the brush, and decorators knew that undercoats 
ought to differ from the finishing coats. 

The “В. P."—Berger's Paint —as first introduced con- 
tained à combination of genuine white lead and zine white 
for the whites and light colours, which was a new idea. 
and gave excellent results. The presence of the zine had 
the effect of giving purer tones which did not discolour so 
The whole ingredients were first 


readily as lead paints. 
then mixed in special mixing 


perfectly ground, and 
machines, in strict and proper proportions, into a perfect, 
state ready for the brush. 

The limitations with regard to the early makes of pre- 
pared oil paints have gradually brought about changes in 
their composition and the introduction of suitable under 


coats, 
Let us now consider the three points mentioned on the 


synopsis :-— 
1. The economy of prepared paints of the purest and 


highest class compared with hand-mixed. 

2. The reliability of prepared paints of the purest and 
highest class compared with hand-mixed. 

3. The life or wearing capacity of prepared paints of 
the purest and highest class compared with hand-mixed. 

Their Economy.—The old rule-of-thumb method in- 
volved a great deal of waste of time and material. One 
employer to whom I had introduced prepared paints once 
said to me, ‘‘Oh, but my foreman on the job mixes my 
paints." To this I rejoined, “ Well, I suppose he is a 
skilled man to whom you pay high wages?" “Yes,” he 
replied. “Then,” I said, ‘‘don’t you think it would pay 
you to have him doing skilled decorative work in the drawing- 
room, ог some other room, earning profits for you, rather 
than taking his time up mixing paints?" “Well,” said 
Һе, “І never thought of that." JE 

Then the waste of materials in many paint shops and 
on the jobs is enormous. White lead, driers, oils, furps 
are taken to the jobs, together with small quantities of colours 
in oil or turps, and these, unless great care be exercised. 
are all more or less wasting. All such waste has to be 
charged into the cost of the job. The time of skilled men 
has to be taken up in mixing. first getting the ingredients 
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DOWN DRAUGHT 
AND ITS CURE 


Will you write to us for a fully illustrated 


Wi th our e es shut p ' Booklet which will give full particulars? 
у y 7 | J. H. SANKEY & SON, 


HEAD OFFICE: LTD. 
ESSEX WHARF, CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


You can actually tell the difference between one ы” 
of Wolff's Royal Sovereign Pencils and any SANKEY'S 
other pencil with your eyes shut. Try it, and ror 
hear b. yourself the Royal Sovereign's light 
whisper on the paper, and feel how smoothly 
and evenly it glides over the surface compared 
with the harsh grating of an ordinary pencil. 


Write with each, then look at the points. You will 
see that the Royal Sovereign has kept its point and does 


Popular Books 
not want resharpening, while the point of the other pencil 


has worn quite thick. The lightest pressure suffices to English and Foreign both 
make the Royal Sovereiga write with ease, and erasures А м 
New and Secondhand, in 


can be made without leaving a trace. 
All Classes of Literature 


The secret is in the lead. It isa special process 
of toughening the lead which gives the Royal 
Sovereign its lasting qualities. It is science and 
skill, the result of 100 years of pencil-making, OFFERED AT 
combined with infinite care in the selection and 
refining of the lead itself, which give it that exquisite GREAT REDUCTIONS 
silky touch, so delightful to the user, and so 


superior to that of any other pencil. It is a real from : the Published Prices. 
4d. pencil. Why buy foreign pencils when the 


finest pencil in the World is British-Made. 


CARRIAGE PAID WITHIN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Catalogue of 3,000 Book Bargains, and 
Fiction List, Post Free on Request. 


eee 


The Times Book Club, 


376 to 384 OXFORD ST. LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP in tbe WORLD. 


Sd 


Improved Washing Tubs. 


THE attention of Architects, Builders, and the public generally 
is directed to the recently Patented Fixed Wash Tubs, reveal- 
ing a simple economical and labour-saving device. 
“Тһе two tanks are formed actually as one tank or receptacle 
p" with & partition in the centre, having the front side sbelving or 
A ^^» slightly e озуле, in order to obtain а r “оу 
б е m o e tanks, the advantage being that laun 
کے‎ ib pa may ре ee ОБ поси m the copper and removed 
è >. у, e immediately adjacent to the copper ; 
Made in all degrees, 44. each. 3/6 per box of 1 dozen. secondi to the next rinsing tank in succession. 


Of all Stationers. avoid the necessity of refilling the tenks by pai) or bucket. 

E Ww OLFF & S They are also fitted with plugs and waste-pipes. avoiding the 

Fal P. ON, Ltd., ins са шоны! exper prae месе using seperate toe: 
con i e pair of tanks are made in standa izes : Length, oe 
encil Works, Battersea, London, S.W. Width at top, 18in.; Width at bottom, 13 in: Depth, 14 in. 


Makers to Н.М. ; Tubs, including two pl a dishes only, are made 
1. the King, H.M. Government, and the Bank of England. in 20 or 24 gauge тео вая 202 greeny “price List пев application to— 
S.H. 


; „| Messrs. Fredk. Braby & Co., Ltd., 


352-364 EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W., and IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, $.E- 


Inspection Invited. 
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together, next making up the necessary amount of colour 
How difficult it is to gauge just how 
Much is left over and 

deteriorates, goes fatty, and is either thrown away or used 
up as primer, possibly on good work, with poor or bad 
results ; or too little 1s mixed, and the mixing job has to 


in the paint pot. 
much is required for the job. 


be done again. 


Prepared paint, on the other hand, comes to the job 
if bought from а 


They 
have been skilfully combined by special machinery, and 
Their purity and fine grinding 
give them greater covering capacity than the less skilfully 
| The operator stirs his paint 
thoroughly, lifting the pigment from the bottom to the top 

He takes as 
much as he is likely to want from the tin into his paint 
pot. and closes up the remainder so that there is no skinning 


in sealed tins. АП the ingredients, 
reliable firm, are of the highest and best quahty. 


are practically ready for use. 
mixed paint made bv hand. 


so as to thoroughly mix all the ingredients, 


e 


and little waste. 


To the fair-minded man, making fatr comparison. it 
must be obvious that the true economy rests with prepared 


paint. 


as prepared paint. 
skinning of lead and colours is great. The time wasted 


in mixing paint in the paint shop and on the job is 


enormous, and men are often kept waiting while the foreman 
This is all done away with by the 


mixes up the paint. 
use of prepared paints. 

In considering the economy of prepared paints with 
hand-mixed paints we must then remember the following 
points :— 

1. Hand-Miscd.— The ingredients used may not be as 
pure or tested in the same way as for prepared paints, The 
mixing cannot be so thorough or the resulting coat so fine. 
The covering capacity per gallon is less. The waste of 
materials and of time in the paint shop is great. 

2. Prepared Paints.—All ingredients tested by the manu- 
facturer. The shades standardised, and each batch is correct 
to standard. Every one being thoroughly incorporated and 
combined gives finer coats. The spreading capacity 15 
greater, and the finer particles lie closer. There is practi- 
cally no waste. | 


The Reliability of Prepared Paints Com pared with 
Hand-Mired. 


Let us think for a moment of the two articles. The 
decorator buys his materials from various sources. His 
white lead from one house, his oil and turps. perhaps. from 
another, his colours or stainers probably from several 
makers. Now all thesé may be very good and they may 
not. In my experience the good class decorator buys good 
materials from the best houses and pays fair prices. He 
has, however, no guarantee that the linseed oil used in 
grinding his colour is equal to that used for grinding his 
lead, or that those in turn are equal to the linseed oil he 
buys, He has no reliable tests and must trust his manu- 
facturer, 

Prepared paints, however, of the highest grades are 
guaranteed to be made from pure materials, and the oil 
and turps are tested by skilled chemists, and everything 
used is up to standard. The decorator buys to the best of 
his ability, but he takes risks. 

Hand-mixed paints are mixed by rule-of-thumb, while 
prepared paints are made to strict formula. all the 
ingredients being carefully weighed or measured out. 

I do not say that hand-mixed paints cannot be made 
good, for I know they have been and are so made. It needs 
time and patience, however, and in these days of hurry and 
bustle time is precious. | 

The men engaged in the manufacture of prepared paints 
do nothing else but make them year in and year out. Work- 
ing to settled formule, their experience becomes unique. 
They are supervised by practical foremen, who test every 
batch of paint in practical fashion, and ascertain that it 
is up to standard. These standards are kept in proper order 
in the office of the manager of the department, and he is 
finally responsible for the smooth and correct working of 
all batches of prepared paints made. 

You will gather from the foregoing that on the point of 
reliability the balance is in favour of prepared paints as 
against hand-made goods. This question of reliability is 
of particular interest both to the architect and the decorator. 
The architect wants to be sure that his specifications are 
carried out with the full number of coats and with the best 
materials, His reputation is at stake both as regards the 


Hand-mixed paint costs as much, or nearly so, per gallon 
The waste in the paint shop from 


finished appearance and the life of the finish. In the same 
way the decorator has his reputation at stake, either with 
the architect or the customer for whom he works. With 
hoth he looks for repeat jobs, which are not likely to come 
if he gets a bad name for his work. 


(To be concluded.) 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.- Local Authorities, architects, and others are Invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered. against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 
ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bedford. House, Beverley Crescent, for Mr. T. Dickens. 
Three houses, Hawkins Road, for Messrs, Warton Å 
Gcodship. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Amersham.- House, Beech Grove, for Mr. E. 
House, Irvine’s Road, for Captain Gaudin. 
Chalfont Sf. Peter. Bungalow, for Mr. J. Tilley, 
Cottages, Orchard Grove, for Mr. E. H. Lofty. 
Four houses, Landsdowne Road, for Mr. D. Ryder. 
House. Latchmore Avenue, for Mr. W. Best. ` 
Chesham Вох. House. Copperkins Lane, for Messrs, 
Franklin & Fisk. 
Two houses, Chiltern Road. | Messrs, 
Cliffe, builders, 
School, Bois Common, 
Walters. 
Penn, House, Hutchins’ Farm, Knotty Green. for Mr. 
L. S. Paule. | 


CHESHIRE, 
Crewe.—-St. Peter's Church, Earle Street (£7,000). 


Macelesfield.—Techmical School extension (85.250). 
Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, Mr. J. 
Clayton, contractor, 


CORNWALL. 
Penzance- -Council School for 700 places. 


NF, Lustell,—-Business premises, Duke Street. and Hotel 
Road, for the Redruth Brewery Co. 


C. Freestone. 


Rust & Rat- 


for the Misses Harrison & 


CUMBERLAND. 
Carlisle.- Post Office. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Chesterfield. — Christ, Church: additions and alterations. 
Messrs. Rollinson & Son, architects. 
Ockbrook.-. Public Elementary School for 550 places, 


DURHAM. 

Dirham. Workhouse Infirmary. 

Kimbhlesicoith.— Temperance Hall for the Good Templars 
Committee. 

Leamside.— Council School for 350 places (£4,700), 

Spennymoor.— King Street Council School: handicraft 
(Centre (£500). 

Thornley.—Couneil School for 250 infants, teacher's house 
improvement and re-modelling existing school (£5,250). 


Essex. 
Bow. Parochial Hall and Club-rcom. Avenue Road. for 


St. Mary, Stratford. 
Chelmsford.—-House, Rainsford Avenue, for Mr. H. H. 
Cass. 
House, Riverside Avenue, for Mr. F. A. Browne. 
House, Swiss Avenue. for Mr. J. H. Spendlove. 
Pair of houses, Swiss Avenue, for Mr. W. J. 


Stubbings. 

House. Mildmay Road, for Mr. A. J. Gozzett, 
House and shop, Broomfield Road, for Mr. E. Pollard. 
Clacton-on-Nea,—Infants’ Council School for 350 places, 


Alton Park Road. 
Rettendon and South. Benfleet. —Council Schools’ enlarge- 


ment. 
Tilbury.—Tilbury Dock Club and Institute premises, Cal- 


cutta Road. 
Wick ford.—Council School for 150 places. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Gloucester. Сиу Tea Warehouse: restoration (£2,500), 


for the Corporation. 
HAMPSHIRE, 
Southampton.—Highfield Church enlargement (£5,500). 
Mr. J. O. Scott, F.R.I.B.A. (of Londou), architect. 
Isolation Hospital additions (£2,100). қ 
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“PORTLAND STONE 


From the Quarries and Masonry Works of 


_F. J. BARNES, Portland, Dorse 


(&he oldest established and only personally supervised Quarry an 
|, Masonry Business in Portland). Established over 40 Years. 


London Office: 14 NINE ELMS LANE 
» Agencies in BELFAST, 


RUBEROID 
SARKING FELT 


Ensures a weathertight roof under all 
conditions. It is perfectly waterproof 
and prevents leakage in cases of 
cracked slates or tiles. Should 


L S.W. 
BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, ete, 


The latest and most complete lists of 


BUILDING CONTRACTS OPEN 


aud the 


LISTS OF TENDERS RECEIVED 


are given week by week in the pages of this Journal. 


The Subscription, including postage, is 19/- per 
always be employed on roofs of low annum, or 10/- for six months; or you can 
pitch. order it from your newsagent for 44. per week. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY by GILBERT woop & CO., 
Ltd., at the Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 


Non-conducting, inodorous, sanitary ; 
water, damp, and rot proof, it is an 
excellent lining for temporary hospital, 
sanatoria, etc. М 


Used on Admiral Pearys Arctic 
Expedition, and by Captain Scott's 
Antarctic Expedition, for lining all 
huts, etc. 


Low in cost yet permanently efficient. 
Free from tar. Samples to test and 
full particulars on application to 


The Ruberoid Company, Ltd. 


22 WATERLOO HOUSE, KNIGHTRIDER STREET, ERE 
LONDON, E.C. Г X 
2 Forth Street, Newcastle-on-T: B al. 
37 Assembly Street, Leith. ms м В 2 Apply DEPT А 


I 1 Aston's Place, Dublin. Мек °` HE PATENT CHIMNEY РОТ CO., LTD., 
= 105, Albion Street, Leeds. 


NoRMAN L. FAWCETT. 


SPECIAL ARCHITECTURAL AGENT FOR 


Ornamental Iron г Forged Bronze Work 
The. Albany Forge, Ltd. 


J OINERY (PANELLING, &c.) 


A. Blain & Son, Liverpool. 


GRANITE (RED OR GREY OF EVEN TEXTURE). 


Douglas Granite Co., Aberdeen. 


STONE. MARBLE. LIGHTING. 
53 VICTORIA STREET, 


VICTORIA 4700. WESTMINSTER, S.W. VICTORIA 4700. 


? 
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E NGLAND —conti ned. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford.—Lord Scudamore's Schools: additions and 


alterations. Messrs. W.. W. Robinson & Son, archi- 


tects. 
KENT. 
Dartford.—Workhouse laundry (£3,000). 
Gillingham’.—Secondary School for boys. 
Marqate.—Six houses, Cliffe Avenue, for Mr. A. Foster. 
House, Cornwall Gardens. Mr. J. E. Baker, builder. 
Devonshire Gardens, for Messrs. Reeve & 


House, 
Reeve. 
Ice factory extension, Bath Place, for Mr. H. W. 
Jervis. | 
LANCASHIRE. 
Hulton: pavilion for con- 


Bolton.—Eastern Hospital, | | 
sumptive patients (£5,000) and administrative block 


extension (£550). 
Liverpoct. —Church Hall, Emmanuel Church, West Derby 


Road (£4,500). 
Lowton.—Primitive Methodist Sunday Schools. Messrs. 
Garside & Pennington (of Pontefract), architects. 
Morecambe.—St. Barnabas Church : south aisle, «е. 
Rochdale.--Church of the Good Shepherd: chancel and 
vestries. 
Thornham.— St. John’s Church : completion. 


Ulverston.—General Post Office. | 
Walmersley.—Church: (Canon Evans’ Memorial) tower. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Ashby.—-Roman Catholic Church, off Station Road 
(£20,000). 
MIDDLESEX. 
Hendon.--St. Michaels Church, Golder’s Green Road 
(£3,500). 


Central Fire Station (£6,900). 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Newbridge. —Two pairs of semi-detached villas and one 
house. Messrs. Jenkins, James & Co., architects. 
NORFOLK. 
Attleborough. — Primitive Methodist 
A. F. Scott & Son (of Norwich), architects. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Brackley.—Council Schools. 
Corby. —Council School. Messrs. Sharman & Archer (of 
Wellingborough), architects, 
Creaton,—Sanatorium reconstruction on Hollowell (irange 
Farm site (£10.000). 
JHarpole, —Council School alterations. 
Kettering.— Factory, Carey Street: additions for Messrs. 
F. Wright & Co, 
House, Reservoir Road. 
builders, 
Wellingborough.— Factory, Palk Road : additions. Messrs. 
Sharman & Archer, architects. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Monkseaton.—Council School (£4,000). 
Ponteland.—Council School. 
Prudhoe-on-T yne.—Infants' Council School for 162 places ; 
also Housewifery Centre. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Nottingham ,— (General Booth Memorial) Hall, Beck and 


_ King Edward Streets. 
Selston.—Council School. 
SHROPSHIRE. 


(‘lun.-—Secondary School. 
Little Drayton.—Council School for 440 places; also 


cookery and handicraft Centres. 


SOMERSET. . 
Bristol.—Factory, Brislington. Messrs. W. H. George & 


Sons (of Ashton-under-Lyne), architects. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. | 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birmingham.—-Picture house, High Street, Aston (700 
sittings). 

Evdington.—Publie Elementary School, 
Bracebridge Roads, for 1,200 places. 


Church. Messrs, 


Messrs. Phillips & Slow, 


Police Station, Fenton (£4,600). 


Ryland and 


YORKSHIRE, 
Earby.—Four houses off Mill Brow Road, for Mr. Н. 
Wormwell, 
Picture Palace for Mr. F. Seigel. 
Mr. A. 


Haworth.—Picture Palace, Belle Isle Road. 


Thompson, architect. 
Sharlston.- -Council Schol. 


Sheffield.—Schools for defective children, Northfield Road, 
Crookes (for sixty and eighty scholars). 
Highfield Special School: extension for forty-five addi- 
tional places. 
Technical School of Art: extensions. 

South Kirkby.—Three houses and workmen's homes 
(£4,000). Messrs. Garside & Pennington (of Ponte- 
fract), architects. 

York.—Four houses, Poppleton Road, and two houses, 

Berkeley Terrace, for Messrs. Jones & Gray. 
Warehouse, &., James Street, for Messrs. Clarke & 
Co. 
WALES. 

Abergele.—Gwrych Castle: alterations, 

Llanelly.—Public Hall (£4.000). 

Pembroke.—Drill Hall and Quarters, Castle Terrace, for 
the County Territorial Forces, Mr. H. J. P. Thomas 
(of Haverfordwest), architect. Mr. С, Young (of Pem- 
broke Dock), contractor, (£1,800.) 

Rh ydlewis.—Public Hall. 

Swansea.-- Dockers’ Union offices апа headquarters, High 
Street (£12,500). 

SCOTLAND. 

Bioughty.- -Picture Hall, King Street (800 sittings), for 
Mr. D. Brown (£650). 

Dundee.—Nos. 191-193 Albert Street: alterations for 

Messrs. G. & P. Barrie, Ltd. 

Premises, Whitehall Street: addition for Messrs. 
Draffen & Jarvie, Ltd. 

Tenement, Provost Road, for Mr. H. P. Tempo. 

Jute warehouses, Smellie's Lane, for Messrs. Scott, 
Sons & Co. 

Dunfermline,—Cinema House, East Port Street (£3,000). 

Forfar.—St. James’ Church hall: re-building. 

(lasgow.—-Club house, Terregles Avenue and Glencairn 

Creve. nt, for Titwood Lawn Tennis Club. 
House and tenement, Langlands Road and Drumoyne 
Avenue, Govan, for Mr. В. M‘Donald. | 
School, Mathieson Street, for the Rey. У. Fitzgerald. 

Kingussie.—Highland Railway Station extension (£1,200). 
"eparate trade contractors. | 

Largs.—-Children’s Home, Moorburn Street. Accommoda- 
tion for thirty-six, for the Paisley Parish Council. 

Portobello.---Six villas, Lockharton Crescent, for Craic- 
lockhart Building Company. 

IRELAND. 

Abbeyleiz.- Medical officer's house, also dispensary, for 
Board of Guardians. | 

Newry.- Town Hall improvements (£3,300). 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
JANUARY 30, 1913. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet House. 


Temple Bar, London. 
No. 662. Jan. 9, 1912. —John Parsons, 30 Beechwood 


Road, Eaglescliffe Junction, Durham. Automatic shop- 
door alarms. 


854. Jan. 11, 1912.—Н. F. Berry, 9 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Apparatus for heating, drying, and otherwise treating stone 
and other materials for use on roads and like surfaces. 

2,395. Jan. 40, 1912.- J. H. Thorougood, Burscough 
Brick and Tile Works, Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancs, — Manufac- 
ture of bricks. 

2.590. Feb. 1, 1912. —Сео. Forsyth, Eagle House, Steven- 
Acetvlene-gas generators. 

4,786. Feb. 26, 1912.—Thos. Utley, Sefton House, 
Crosby Green, West Derby. Windows. 

5.808. March 7, 1912.--J. T. M. Johnston, 79 Mark 
Lane, E.C. Apparatus for controlling the flow of tar and 


the like. 
9,352. April 20, 1912. — Edward Whittle, 88 Kay Street, 
Locking devices for the doors and starting 


Bolton. Lancs. | | | | | 
mechanism used in connection with hoists, lifts and the 


ston, Ayrshire. 


like. 

22.367. Oct. 1, 1912. — Michael Cusion and J. Lyons & 
Co., Ltd., Cadby Hall, West Kensington, W. Automatic 
outlet ventilating valve. | . 

15.210. June 29, 1912.—John Kildear, 60 Wavertree 
Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. Couplings for shafts, pipes 
and similar objects. 

17,258. July 24. 1912.- R. L. Cooney, Empire Building, 
Atlanta. Fulton, Georgia, U.S.A. Stationary fire extin- 


euisher systems. 
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The — Sanitary Appliances Co., Lid. 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE 07 CANTILEVER WATER CLOSET 


te, York Exhibition, 1 


WARDED MEDAL by 
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” 
| і 
— > ۴ 
šš jj "i 


26/- oac 
In cast iron, coated with 
Dr. Angus Smith’ s Solution. 


Country Houses 
House Boats Villages 


Я FIL. 
Railway Stations 


THE SUN'S RIVAL lj 


: FOR ILLUMINATING: 
i | 
Sale, Clean, Healthy, Simple, ba 
Economical and Efficient. E 
ELECTRICIANS' BIL 


` NO COMPLICATED MACHINERY 
: ° ' BILLS 


ONLY ONE JOINT. 
А180 ENAMELLED OR GALVANISED. 
set at any sue to suit position of 


Can be 
the outside soil pipe. Stands clear of the floo The soil is conveyed 
in & straight line direct from pan to | soil pine: ‘and has only one joint 
.C.'8. 


to pass instead of four as in most w 


PATENT IRON CANTILEVER SINK TRAPS. 


In cast ате аа ith 
Dr. Meus SEID s в Solution 


FRAGILE MANTLES 


| йа Publicity Ltd. 


London, E.C. 


бла зебіке jom тебе rosad cep. 5096 eme © от 


103 104 Cheaps Zh 


| 


Bronse Tt n ВЕ саске. Trap, Inspection Arm 
ae and Head. These allin one casting 
at which forms a panies ver. the bu eee of 

Brighton, 1510. . this 


in the wall ñz es all at o 
Also Enamelled or Galvanised. 


Queen's College, Paradise St., Birmingham. 


Orr's Zinc White Limited 


Telegram: : “ Orr, Widnes.” WIDN ES, LANCS. Telephone : No. 56. 


Manufacturers of 
66 , | 
ZINGESSOL” Ыз RIN ans 


NON-POISONOUS WHITE PIGMENTS. 


ZINC SULPHIDE WHITE (Original Patentees). 
PURE OXIDE OF ZINC, produced by sublimation 


of the metal. 


_ " SILOX," a special White for use in place of White 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, February 1T, 


CONTENTS, 
| ; O Royal Institute of British Architects: Paper entitled “ Modern 
Isolation Hospitals Hospitals," by Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., and William 
Notes and Comments . . . . : ; 160 Milburn, jun., А.В.Г.В.А., at 8 Р.м. 
Edward VI. Memorial, Bury St. Edmunds (illustration) 161 Royal Academy : Lecture on Painting (3) : “The Achievement 
New L.C.C. County Hall . А š : М ; . 162 of Greek Sculpture and its Relation to Contemporary Art,” 
| | | : | . 162 by Sir Charles Waldstein, Litt.D., at 4 P.M. | 

; 162 | Liverpool Architectural Society : Paper entitled “Some Points 

í i ° in School Planning," by Mr. Percy Morris, A.R.I.B.A. 
Discussion on ‘ Building 


British Constitution Association : 
By-laws,” to be opened by Mr. C. К. А. Voysey, at 5 Р.М. 
Tuesday, February 18. 


Illuminating Engineering Society : Paper entitled “ The Use of 
Shades and Reflectors,” by Messrs. J. G. Clark and V. H. 


The Mall Improvement . 
Competition News 


Illustrations :— 
Londen and South Western Bank, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C. i Р š Я А А : . 162 
Drawings submitted for Pugin Studentehip . . 163, 167, 171 
: . 164 


Architects’ Claim for Fees 
Building By-laws and Housing the 


Mackinney, at 8 ғ.м. 
Wednesday, February 19. 


Nottingham Architectural Association : Paper entitled “Тһе 
Original Drawings for the Palace at Whitehall attributed to 


Working Classes . š 
. 168 


Middle Class Houses and Heating by Hot, Water . 
Settlement of Solids in Water and Concrete Work . 169 
Т! e Architectural Association . š . . . . 170 Inigo Jones," by Mr. J. А. Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., at 
L.U.C. Architects’ Department . : ' š : . 172 8 P.M. 
District Surveyor’s Fees Я ; : ; 5 ç . 173 | Carpenters’ Company : A Demonstration of the Pewterers’ Craft, 
E : : , | | ) . 173 by Мг. H. J. Г. Маззе, at 7.45 Р.м. 

Hanging Corner Cabinet (illustration) 173 Institute of Builders : Annual Dinner. 

| j | 174 Thursday, February 20. 

Architectural Association Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club: 


Prepared Paints 
Paper entitled “ To Baghdad through the Syrian Desert," 


Corfe Castle (illustration) 
Merstham, Surrey (illustration). А $ š А . 175 
. Robinson, С.В., F.S. A. xs by Miss Gertrude Bell, at 8 Р.м. 
. . . е . 177 Royal Academy: Lecture on Painting (4): “Тһе Achievement 
of Greek Sculpture and its Relation to Contemporary Art," 


Etchings and Drawings by Sir J. C 
Notes on Books . ; А ; 
Building Progress in the Provinces . i З à 

British Patent Specifications C . +» 181 


ISOLATION HOSPITALS. 

We need scarcely discuss the question of the utility of 
isolation hospitals, as those who are thus concerned are 
the Medical Officers and publie authorities who have to 
look after the public health; but we may take it for 
granted that such hospitals are useful and are required to 
be built. Neither are we particularly concerned with the 
proportion between the extent of accommodation that 
should be provided for various diseases, beyond the recog- 
nition of the fact that scarlet fever is not now so formidable 
a disease as diphtheria or enteric fever. 

A distinction must, however, be made between small- 
pox hospitals and those for other infectious diseases. For 
this ailment it is necessary that they should be situated 
at a safe distance from populous areas, inasmuch as it is 
8 peculiarity of small-pox that a hospital for this disease 
1s an undoubted source of infection to its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. On the other hand, buildings which have been 
used for small-pox hospitals may, when no longer so re- 
quired, be safely occupied by patients suffering from other 
diseases, such as pulmonary tuberculosis or actively infec- 
tious diseases, 

We come to an architectural question when the size of 
a hospital for infectious diseases is to be discussed, and 
there can be little question that within reasonable limits 
з large rather than a small establishment is preferable, 
so that when a district has not apparently a need for more 
than a small infectious hospital itis desirable that districts 
should be combined for the provision of a general hospital. 
The isolation hospital, however small, would require pro- 

vision for (1) ward block for patients; (2) quarters for 
staff; (3) laundry and other outoffices, and these should 
be in separate buildings ; hence, having regard to the need 
for placing these buildings at a proper distance from the 
boundary and from each other, the site for a hospital, how- 
ever small, can rarely be less than one acre, but the 
establishment accommodation which will be required for 
3 hospital with only one small ward block would, with 
comparatively small increase, be sufficient for a larger 
ward block, or for two or even more ward blocks. Then, 
again, below a certain point, the number of staff required 
does not diminish in proportion to the number of beds, 
as, for example, two nurses can attend to six patients as 


efficiently as two. 
There appears to be no doubt wat moderate-sized hos- 


by Sir Charles Waldstein, Litt. D., at 4 P.M. 


pitals are more economical and more efficient than those 
of the smallest possible accommodation, although local 
authorities sometimes contend that they can provide their 
district with suflicient means of isolation at less expense 
by separate action than by entering into a combination. 

This, however, generally means that they consider 
that a cheap temporary or existing building will suuice, 
or that sonie makeshift arrangement can be extemporised 
when infectious disease has broken out. Such expedients, 
however, are rarely satisfactory, the cost of the site, water 
supply and drainage, furniture and other necessary equip- 
ments being much the same, whether proper buildings are 
erected or extemporised arrangements, such as tents and 
huts, are resorted to. These latter are frequently not 
ready until too late to be of much use. 

An important matter in the design and construction of 

a hospital is the avoidance of the transference of con- 
tagium from patient to patient, whether by direct droplet 
infection or through the general air of the ward. ‘Lhe 
chief points to be aimed at are that there should be дегі! 
separation between patients with different diseases, iis 
completeness depending upon the diffusibility of the con- 
tagium, that the distance of any bed from any other 
should be such as to avoid any direct transference of con. 
tagium from patient to patient, ard that the ventilation of 
the ward should be adequate to dilute and dispersa азу 
atmospheric infection and to keep the air of the ward 
pure. 
The degree of separation necessary varies in the case 
of different diseases. Thus enteric fever cases are often 
treated in the wards of a general hospital, and it is found 
that the disease very rarely spreads to patients in the 
neighbouring beds, although the nurses in attendance on 
ihe enteric fever patients not infrequently contract it. 

In the cubicle wards at the South Western Hospital 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Doard it is found that en- 
closure of the patient in a compartment with glass walls 
not reaching to the ceiling, together with careful nursing, 
will prevent the spread of infection to other patients from 
a case of diphtheria or whooping-cough, but not from 
chicken-pox or measles in the acute stage. Small-pox 
cannot be safely treated in the same hospital with suscep- 
tible persons suffering from other diseases, even in 


different buildings. 
The Local Government Board has issued model plans 


. 
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of ward blocks, in which some of these principles are in- 
corporated. Plan B shows a block of two wards, each 
containing two beds only, with intervening duty room, 
both the wards being separately entered from a verandah 
open to the air. Plan C is a different type. in which there 
are two wards for males and females respectively, each 
containing a number of beds, with a nurse's duty room 
between them, placed in one pavilion, the two wards and 
duty room being approached from a common entrance 
hall, out of which open also the bathroom, linen cupboard 
and store. In sian D the principle of isolation is still 
further developed, each ward being divided by a close 
glazed partition into two single bed compartments, both 
entered from an open verandah. 

. Thus it will.be seen that the purpose оѓ. nese forns of 
ward blocks is different. The pavilion form. Plan €, is 
that in which a number of patients of different sexes, but 
suffering. from the same disease, can be most cheaply 
housed and most conveniently attended to; but it does not 
offer facilities for classification. of patients except. by 
sexes, and in a block of this kind the admission of a single 
case of infectious disease will ordinarily render the whole 
of the remaiuing beds in the block unavailable, except 
for cases of the same disease; hence there has arisen the 
practice of constructing ward blocks, as in Plan D. in such 
manner that each patient shall be enclosed in a separate 
glass cell or compartment, the advantage of this device 
being that any degree of isolation can be obtained, whilst 
avoiding the prison-like effect of entirely enclosed single 
wards, 

. With. this method of plate-glass division there are 
three different svstems, which vary in the degree of aerial 
separation between the several compartments: (1) Each 
compartment is completely separated from any other, and 
is separately entered from the open air under a verandah: 
(2) each compartment is separated from any other Гу a 
partition reaching to the ceiling, but the compartments 
are all entered from one corridor : (3) the compartments 
or’ cubicles are all entered from one corridor, and are 
separated from one another only by partitions not reaching 
to the ceiling. mE Ё 
_ Besides the system of placing 
infections in a large ward without 
and that of more or less complete isolation in a separation 
ward, there 15 also what is known as the “ barrier '' sys- 
tem, in which beds in a ward are isolated not by a {апе 19 
physical barrier between the beds, but bv a stringent sys- 
tem of aseptic nursing applied to special cases in a large 
ward, which may be occupied by other patients who are 
attended by the same nurses, Мапу discases, apparently, 
can be treated by the “ barrier '' system with safety to 
other patients in the same ward, but, on the oiher Бапа 
there are some which cannot be so treated. 

Examples of the application of these x 
of planning isolation hospitals which have heen recently 
carried. out are given In the report on < Isolation Hos- 
pitals " by Dr. И. Franklin Parsons, issued as a supple- 


ment to the report of the Medical Officer of 
1 < € M t Ы 
Government Board for 1910-11. кшен 


patients with regular 
апу special precautions 


arious principles 


——-.nÜ 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

QUIS CUSTODIET CUSTODES IPSOS? We might have sup- 
posed that the London County Council had the beauty | f 
London sufficiently at heart to prevent them ae Ñ e 
trating such an obvious blunder as the shutting o lk 
Admiralty arch from all decent connection with its x А “ 
MUS e if this is the sort of action of Кыш 
аге capable they must be deposed from their 17 17 
have set over them some higher authori E 
о NM g authority which shall 
a 1. 2. veto their proposals for any 
Б or so-called street Improvements. Sound 


2. “ree loin from pique are absolutely essential 
amenities We s IS to be charged with London's 
Mr. Bird. M p ры glad to note that the intervention of 

Bıra, М.Р. for Wolverhampton W., seems likely to 
У conference, which may | : 


ay result in a hap- 
the controversy, ш 


The latest phase in the history of the public memorial 
to the late King Edward at Liverpool їз that the Local 
Government Board has refused to hold an inquiry into 
the proposal of the Corporation to borrow the money 
needed to alter the south end of St. George's Hall. We 
think this is to be regretted from both sides of the con- 
troversv. The Local Government Board inquiry would 
at least have given a fair opportunity for the assailants and 
defendants of the podium to put forward clearly and ex- 
haustively thelr arguments on one side and the other. 
The baulking of the inquiry looks too much like an effort 
to gain a one-sided victory by a political manceuvre. It 
is hardly likely that the Memorial Committee, which is 
constituted of several of the most representative citizens 
of Liverpool, and comprises men of divergent views. 
Which has ипанипои у recominen led. the south end of 
St. George's. Hall as а most appropriate site, and has 
found that decision twice endorsed by the Сау Council, 
Will allow itself to be s:de-tracked by the refusal of a 
Government inquiry, 


The decision to throw open to competition the design 
of the new Government buildings to be erected on the site 
of the Calton Prison in Edinburgh, to which we referred 
last week, appears to be the result of Sir Robert. Lor:mer’s 
adverse opinion and objection to the Scottish baronial 
stvle in the external treatment. It seems that some 
members of the committee assumed that only architects 
in. Scotland. would be invited to compete—a. pernicious 
extension to the tendency to favour tne local man; but 
the idea has been opposed for the reason that Scottish 
architects have carricd through important Government 
work in England, and it would therefore be unfair to 
prevent English architects from having a chance of com- 
peting for Government work in Scotland, 


The case of Thorpe г. Robinson & Roberts, in 
ушен the client sued his architects for damages, seems 
to have turned on the position of the architects as arbi- 
trators. The job consisted of the erection of eleven 
cottages for the contract sum of £1,150, so that the chent 
could hardly expect to get a first-class building, and the 
dispute appears to have turned upon the question whether 
a Verbal agreement that old materials might be used held 
good against the original specification. As the evidence 
showed that the builder's tender for 61.209 was reduced 
by arrangement to £1.150, 1t appears likely that the verbal 
agreement alleged was in fact made, and in the result the 
architects were absolved from the charge of negligence by 
the Official Referee, Мг. Muir Mackenzie, K.C., before 
whom the case was iried, and the competency of their 
final certificate was upheld. 


It is somewhat singular that the subject of the hing 
Edward Memorials should so frequently seem to be 
doomed to misfortune. The Edinburgh memorial, after 
failing to attract national support in consequence of the 
refusal of Glasgow and other centres to join, takes the 
form of an addition to Holyrood Palace, but even this 
seems to be in trouble and suspended animation. Тһе 
Earl of Stair, speaking at the annual meeting of the Cock- 
burn Association in Edinburgh, referred to the propose 
King Edward Memorial at Holyrood, which he said he 
happened to know, from conversation with some distin- 
guished persons whose names he need not mention, was 
In the meantime hanging fire. There was to be a semi- 
circular colonnade erected, and the reason that design 
was chosen was because it was a replica of that which 
stood in front of St. Peter's. St. Peter's was an Italian 
building, however, and not anything like Holyrood 
Palace, and it had been thought advisable to delay con- 
sideration of the matter meantime. There was also а pro- 
posal to place a statue of the late King Edward in front 
of the colonnade, but this statue, lie thought, would be 
very much better outside altogether. In the meantime, 
he repeated, the scheme was hanging fire, and he sup- 
posed they would hear more of it later on. 
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With reference to Lord Stair’s remarks. it is under- | 


stood that objections have been taken in high quarters to 
the style and form of the proposed memorial, and that а 
desire has been expressed in favour rather of a statue of | 
the late King Edward to be placed probably in Holyrood | 
Gardens. In the meantime, however, it is understood | 
that the design and model will again be sent to London for 


Inspection. 
Although very little is being done in Glasgow in the 
improvement of the housing conditions of that city, the | 
Royal Philosophical Society has managed to conduct an | 
animated discussion on the subject of ‘‘ Housing in Scot- 
land." Оп the one hand, speakers reprobated the inac- 
tivity of the Corporation and extolled the example of 
Liverpool; on the other hand, there were those wlio said 
that the houses of Glasgow were too well built, and when 
their original owners had left them were too good to pull 
down, and too difficult to convert into houses for the 
working classes. The Liverpool scheme was described as 
good for the shipowner, but bad for the ratepayer, it being 
alleged that the occupant paid only a third of the rent, 
50 that manufacturers and employers were enabled to се! 
cheap labour. The discussion, in short, seemed to he 
admirable from the point of view of a debating club, but 

of small value from any practical standpoint. 
** Cathe: | 


In the course of an interesting address on 
drals, Parish Churches, and Religious Houses of North | 
Wales,” given at the Church House, Bangor, Mr. Harold 
Hughes, diocesan surveyor, said that of the two northern, 
Welsh cathedrals that of Bangor far excelled in interes: 
that of the sister church of St. Asaph from an archæologi- 
cal standpoint. Both churches suffered much, and often 
from the same causes, during the middle ages; bui | 
whereas in Bangor they could trace its gradual develop- 
ment from the twelfth century onwards, St. Asaph was 
practically a church of two periods—Decorated und 
modern. f They had, however, a most interesting account 
of the original wooden church, built after “ the Britis) 
fashion," at St. Asaph, by Kentigern in the sixth cen- | 
tury. The distinguishing features of the Celtic type in | 
parish churches were the Square east end as opposed to | 
the apse, the altar withdrawn behind screens, and the | 
south door instead of the western portal. In many in- 
stances the churches were enlarged at a later date, in 
the first instance by extensions eastwards, and afteı- 
wards by the addition of transepts as a second aisle. The 


| 


cupied sites of the great Celtic schools and monasteries 
The chief houses of the 


Various orders founded in North Wales were: Of the 
‘iste | Basingwerk, Aberconwy, Valle 
Crucis, Stratta Marcilla and Cie aad tha on. 
оешу; of Austin Canons, Bardsey, Beddgelert, 
ка ‚ of Friars, Llanfas (Franciscan), Bangor and 
= 3 an (Dominican), and Denbigh (Carmelite). The 
Chıtecture of these houses is essentially English, though 
embodying in Instances certain local peculiarities. 
es R | 
ur M E of the Corporation of London on Febru- | 
nes r. W. Hurst Brown drew the attention of the 
urt to the evidence of Dr. Waldo, the City coroner, 
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recently killed, Was one of the 
A all London, and that subways were ur 
flee oe the bottom of King William Street and at 
mittee pro ircus. He asked what steps the Streets Com- 
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William Street, near London Bridge, must be deferred. as 
new buildings were being erected there, and the frontage 
The committee were also соп. 
sidering the question of a subway at YT-^'t4— Circus. The 
quarterly return of the Commissioner of City Police of 
accidents occasioning loss of life or personal injury caused 
by vehicles in the City during the past quarter recorded 
400, of which three were fatal. Of these one was occa- 
sioned by a horse omnibus, 146 by horse-drawn vehicles 
three by tramears, 104 by motor-cars, 108 by inotor- 
omnibuses. and 38 by bicycles. In the corresponding 
period of 1911 there were 355 accidents, of which seven 


line might be altered. 


were fatal. 

Dr. Waldo suggeste 
of greatest importance the 
of more street refuges, es 


d before the traffic committee as 
placing by the local authorities 

pecially in South London road- 
ways intersected with tramlines, and between the lines 
which at present were conspicuous by their absence save 
at the junction of several streets. He also suggested as 
an alternative for costly subways the experiment 
of light, elegant bridges at the Circuses named in the 
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NEW L.C.C. COUNTY HALL. 


CONTINUING the debate initiated last week, as to the pro- 
gress being made with the construction of the New County 
Hall, Mr. Salmon, Chairman of the Establishment Com- 
mittee, said at this week’s meeting of the London County 
Council that the site was chosen in 1905, but by the time the 
Progressive majority had vanished in 1907 not so much as an 
architect had been found. His party had been accused of 
undue delay, but the greater delay had resulted from the 
system of dual competition adopted by the Progressives. The 
Progressives had also made arrangements to purchase pro- 


‚ perty in connection with the site which they knew it would 
"be impossible to use till 1909, and through that action the 
. Council had lost in interest on capital expenditure some 


£19,000. The Reformers had lost no time in hustling the 
architect and contractors to get on with the work. The 
working drawings revealed the necessity for certain rearrange- 
ments which enormously improved the general plan of the 
building, and the alterations to secure increased cubical 
capacity would involve an increase on the original estimate 
of £90,000. The only other increase in cost was attributable 
to the higher price of building materials, increased cost of 
labour, and the Council’s stipulation that all stonework and 
joinery should be done in London. The speeding up of the 


‚ Job, however, so that it should be completed in three years 
` instead of five, would result in the estimate being exceeded 


by £230,000. He hoped shortly to bring up a recommenda- 
tion for the acceptance of a tender for the erection of the 
building. 

Mr. J. D. Gilbert declared that immediately the Muni- 
cipal Reformers came into power in 1907 they appointed 
& sub-committee to endeavour to cut down the site, and ^e 
believed inquiries were even made to see if they could not 


° sell it. 


“.- --. 


large sum for goodwill, the building of an embankment, 


‘could have been spent on the site in the last six years, and 


Mr. Dove contended that the whole of the delay was 


traceable to the ghastly and absurd arrangements made hy 


the Progressives as to the methods to be adupted in the erec- 


` tion of the building. 


Mr. Norman asserted that the plans were in arrears in 


` consequence of the method adopted in choosing an architect. 


That method had resulted in the selection of a young man, 
who had never done any large work ‘‘on his own " before. 
He was saying nothing against the architect, who was a very 


distinguished young man, but the cause of the delay had 


been the method of selection and the comparative inexperi- 
ence of the architect chosen. The site had been exceedingly 
costly to the Council, because it involved the payment of a 


exceptionally deep foundations, the taking up of a large 
amount of valuable river frontage, and the widening of a 
road. 

Mr. Wilson said that no suggestion had been made by 
members opposite as to where a cheaper site could have been 
obtained. He understood that half a million more money 


the Council's inactivity had deprived many London work- 
men of employment. 

` The committee's recommendation to pay Mr. Ralph Knott 
£2,700 on account of sums due to him for his services waa 
carried. 


THE MALL IMPROVEMENT. 


THE decision of the London County Council to transfer 
to the Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance Company a 
strip of land forming part of the approach to the new Ad- 
miralty archway from Trafalgar Square is not to be allowed 
to go unchallenged. The matter has already been raised in 
the House of Commons, and questions were this week ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Improvements Committee of 
the London County Council as to the possible re-acquisition 
of the land, in order to render it available for any future 
widening of the approach. 

Mr. Whitaker Thompson (Chairman of the Committee) 
undertook to bring the whole matter before his committee at 
their next meeting. 

Sir John Benn subsequently moved the adjournment of 
the Council, in order to call attention to the position in 
which the Council found itself. After reviewing in detail 
the history of the improvement, Sir John said the inten- 
tion of the Insurance Company was to erect a building which, 
though handsome in itself, would entirely destroy the 
architectural environment which they desired to preserve. 
Unless the Council regained possession of the land they 
would ultimately be involved in enormous expenditure for 


removal of the building which the Insurance Company pro- 
posed to erect, because it was impossible that it could be 
allowed to remain permanently as a part of Trafalgar 
Square. 

Mr. Whitaker Thompson stated that he hoped to have an 
opportunity to discuss the matter with the Commissioners 
of Works, and would report the result of the interview to 
his committee. If any satisfactory proposal were made by 
the Government the Council should have an opportunity of 
discussing it. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

ASHTON-ON-MERSEY.—Mr. James Percival, M.S.A., 
Lic. R.I. B. A., 14 St, Ann's Square, Manchester, has had his 
plans accepted in the architectural competition promoted by 
the Cheshire Education Committee for new elementary schools 
in Park Road. There will be accommodation for 200 mixed 
scholars and 100 infants, and provision will be made for 
future extensions. The assessor was Mr. H. Beswick, 
F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Chester. 


BanNET.—The Urban District Council have, we under- 
stand, received over 300 applications for particulars in con- 
nection with the competition for the proposed municipal 
offices to be erected at a cost of £4,000. 


Burcanra.— In view of the recommencement of the war 
in the Balkans, the Minister of Public Works of Bulgaria 
(architectural department) has further extended the date of 
sending in competitive designs for (1) a new Royal Palace. 
and (2) new Law Courts at Sofia from March 1 to July 1. 
Four prizes are offered in each competition to the value of 
£400, £280, £180. and £100 in the case of (1), and £240, 
£160, £100, and £50 in the case of (2). А copy of the рго- 
gramme (in French) of each competition may be seen by 
British architects at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


DEvowPonT.—The Municipal Buildings Special Com- 
mittee have issued the conditions and instructions in the open 
competition for the proposed Guildhall and Municipal Build- 
ings. The assessor, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., F.R.LB.A., 
has advised that the cost of the buildings set out in the 
schedule of accommodation required would be approximately 
£95,000, excluding architects’ and quantity surveyors’ fees. 
wages of clerk of works, and furnishing. Premiums of £350. 
£150 and £100 will be offered. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK HEAD OFFICE. 


Tuis building, which covers an area of 11,000 square feet, 

occupies the site of a Roman structure which commanded 

the ferry across the Thames at the bottom of Fish Street 

Hill. The present ground floor is 17 feet above the old 

Roman pavement, but the foundations are some 28 feet, deep. 

The front elevation is in Portland stone, with a polished 

granite base to the height of the ground floor window sills. 

The walls of the Banking Hall are lined with marble above 
a teak panelled dado 8 feet high. The basement and sub- 
basement contain strong rooms, store rooms, cloak rooms, 
and lavatories, heating apparatus and a pump room In con 
nection with the artesian well which has been sunk. The 
whole of the ground floor is occupied by the Banking Hall. 
The first floor contains the General Manager's rooms, com 
ference rooms, waiting rooms, trustee department, account- 
ant’s branch, loans and inspection, Board room and ante 
room, secretary's department, and a large number of private 
offices. The second floor contains solicitor's department, 
inspector's department; and this floor, together with the 
third floor, includes a large number of tenants' offices, with 
ample lavatory accommodation. The fourth floor contains 
a large staff dining-room, smoking-room, kitchen and offices, 
housekeeper's apartments, and tenants’ offices. The whole 
of the rebuilding has been carried out by Messrs. Howell J. 
Williams & Co., from the designs of the architect, Mr. Ed- 
ward Gabriel (of Messrs. Edmeston & Gabriel, of London). 
Among the sub-contractors were the following: Sanitary 
fittings: J. Tylor & Co. ; ornamental plasterwork: G. & А. 
Brown; lifts (electric and hydraulic): Waygood & Co.; 
scagliola work: Bellman, Ivey & Carter, Ltd. ; strong-room 
fittings: Chubb & Sons; stone and wood carving: Gilbert 
Seale & Son; granite work: F enning & Co. ; metal glazing: 
Luxfer Prism Co. ; hydrants and fire appliances: Merry- 
weather & Son; cookery plant, Benham & Sons. 
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ARCHITECTS’ CLAIM FOR FEES. 


Ox Monday, January 27, in the King’s Bench Division, 
Mr. Justice Phillimore, sitting without a jury, had before 
him an action brought by Messrs. Boreham, Son & Gladding, 
architects and surveyors, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
against eight defendants, named respectively S. Rosenthal, 
D. Fisher, M. Weinberg, E. Levy, P. Larholt, sen., I. Green, 
Louis Marks, and P. Larholt, jun. (or Phillip), to recover 
£123 18s., alleged to be due from the defendants for profes- 
sional work done. 

Mr. Barrington Ward appeared for the plaintiffs and 
Mr. R. J. Drake appeared for the defence. 

When the case was called on counsel asked for a short 
interval in which the parties could discuss the matter, with 
a view to a possible settlement ; but it was later announced 
that no terms could be agreed upon and the action must 
proceed. 

Opening the plaintiffs’ case, Mr. Barrington Ward said 
the eight defendants were sued as being members constituting 
a committee who proposed to erect a new synagogue in the 
district of Stepney, and the plaintiffs’ claim was for work 
done in connection with this scheme. A number of defences 
had been put in, said counsel, but generally their case 
appeared to be that certain of the work was done by the 
plaintiffs purely as a speculation. The plaintiffs claimed 
for work done from October 1911 to@farch 1912. In January 
1911 the plaintiffs were approached, said Mr. Ward, by a 
gentleman, who was the solicitor to the committee, and asked 
to meet the defendants. An interview resulted, and Mr. 
Boreham, of the plaintiff firm, attended and met the com- 
mittee, including its secretary. There was a discussion about 
the proposal to erect the synagogue. Mr. Boreham was told 
that the intention was to hire certain premises іп Oxford 
Street, Stepney, from the London Hospital, and pull them 
down, so as to provide a synagogue site, and they wanted 
the plaintiffs to prepare plans and so forth. Later plaintiffs 
sent certain plans, sketches, &c., to a Mr. Phillip, and 
explained what they had done in the matter. Eventually 
there cropped up some question as to the synagogue inter- 
fering with certain rights of light and air, and it was 
suggested that a larger synagogue should be erected on a 
larger site, which would involve the taking in of extra 
adjacent buildings. The committee in April, said counsel, 
instructed the plaintiffs to carry on the negotiations for 
the larger site, and an arrangement was come to as to the 
rent to be paid for the site, and a builder was selected ; but 
eventually the committee reverted to the old scheme of a 
smaller synagogue on the smaller site. In September there 
was a meeting at Mr. Boreham's office to discuss the situa- 
tion of affairs, and plaintiffs said their charges to date were 
about £94, but in order to get the work for the synagogue 1f 
erected they agreed to accept £30 in respect to their work 
relative to the first small site. "The plaintiffs’ case was that 
they agreed to accept £30 in respect to the work as to the 
first site only. The plaintiffs eventually were instructed to 
find a builder, and they secured a Mr. Acock, who in due 
course submitted a tender for £3,500. The sum of £30 was 
paid to the plaintiffs on November 6, and Mr. Acock's tender 
was received in respect to the larger synagogue on Novem- 
ber 18. The plaintiffs’ case was that when the £30 was paid 
all questions were left over relative to the larger synagogue. 

Continuing, counsel said that some question arose 
between the committee and Mr. Acock as to credit, and the 
buikler declined eventually to undertake the contract. 
Eventually the plaintiffs submitted their further account, 
addressed to the secretary of the committee. and a letter was 
sent to Mr. Rosenthal, who was understood to be the chair- 
man of a committee ; but Mr. Rosenthal replied that there 
must be a mistake, as he had nothing to do with the matter, 
and suggesting that letters should be sent to the secretary 
of the synagogue. The plaintiffs’ claim included a charge 
of 3 per cent. on Mr. Acock’s tender and charges for the 
preparation of various plans and specifications, the sur- 
veying of sites and so on. 

Mr. H. Boreham, senior partner of plaintiff firm, gave 
evidence in support of his case, and said he had been in 
practice as an architect and surveyor for over twelve years. 
Mr. Boreham gave details of the several interviews and the 
gentlemen who were present, and the varions negotiations as 
outlined by counsel. | 

In reply to Mr. Drake, Mr. Boreham said that after the 
£30 had been paid by Mr. Rosenthal he never saw him with 
regard to the new scheme. He called at Mr. Rosenthal's 
house and saw Mrs. Rosenthal, but he did not remember 


her saying that her husband had long since resigned con- 
nection with the synagogue committee. 

Mr. J. H. Martin, managing clerk to Mr. Cooper, solicitor 
acting for the committee, gave evidence that in March 1911 
they were acting for the committee of the synagogue, called 
the Chevra Thelia. 

Cross-examined : There was no change in the constitution 
of the committee to his knowledge in September 1911. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore: How long did you act? Wit- 
ness: From December 1910 till the matter exploded about 
March 1912. 

After evidence had been given by Мг. J. W. Асосї, 
builder, trading as Acock & Co., in proof of his being 
approached by the plaintiffs with a view to submitting a 
tender for the building of the synagogue, the plaintiffs’ case 
concluded. 

Mr. Drake, for the defence, said his case was that Messrs. 
Rosenthal, Fisher, Weinberg, Green and Marks ceased to 
be members of the committee in August 1911, and had 
nothing to do with work for which the plaintiffs had not 
been paid, that Mr. Larholt, jun., was the secretary of the 
committee only, and that Mr. Levy and Mr. Larholt, sen., 
were never members; but their names had appeared as 
sureties in a letter, and they had repudiated this. 

Mr. Rosenthal gave evidence that he was a licensed 
victualler, formerly in business at Bedford Street, Stepney. 
He was a member of the synagogue committee during 1910 
and part of 1911. He admitted the £30 liability to the 
plaintiffs as to the original scheme. He admitted no lia- 
bility in connection with the new project. 

Mr. Fisher gave evidence, denying that he was a respon- 
sible member of the committee in regard to the new scheme. 
He resigned in August 1911, and was never a member of ће. 
building committee. 

Mr. Morris Weinberg said he was a member of the 
synagogue committee up till August 1911, and had nothing 
to do with the new scheme. Until he got the writ he had 
heard nothing of the new scheme. 

Mr. Levy was called, but Mr. Ward admitted that he 
could not succeed as against Mr. Levy and Mr. Larholt, sen., 
and these two were dismissed from the action. 

Mr. Green deposed that he ceased to be a member of the 
committee in August 1911, and Mr. Marks said he was not 
a member of the committee, but he gave certain advice. 

Mr. Drake also called. Mr. Simon Cohen, who said he 
was a member of the committee which visited Mr. Boreham 
on August B, 1911, in regard to the first synagogue scheme. 
On that occasion they said to Mr. Boreham in effect: “ We 
cannot go further; we have no money ; send in your state- 
ment for the work you have done, and we will try to do 
our best for you." Eventually Mr. Boreham said he would 
speculate in regard to the new proposals that were being 
suggested. 

Mr. David Larholt gave evidence that he had acted as 
secretary to the committee, and he never was а member of 
that body. Witness deposed that Mr. Boreham was informed 
that the original scheme was dead, as the members had 
disagreed, and then Mr. Boreham said that as the scheme 
had failed for want of money he was ready to find a builder 
who would only want £500 when the roofing was on, provided 
they went on with the project. The committee were not 
impressed with the idea, but Mr. Boreham pressed the 
matter, and then said he was ready to do further work, and 
he would not ask for a penny until the scheme was fully 
completed, and if it was never in fact completed it would 
be understood that they were not liable to him. It was 
then agreed to continue further negotiations on the under- 
standing that there would be no liability if the scheme 
failed, and provided that the idea of the smaller site only was 
entertained. 

After other evidence his Lordship gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs for £118 15s. against Messrs. Rosenthal and Marks, 
with costs, and judgment for the defendants, Messrs. Fisher, 
Weinberg, Green and Larholt, jun., without costs. Judg- 
ment was also entered for the defendants Levy and Larholt, 
son., with costs occasioned through their being joined as 
defendants. i 


A LECTURE on St. Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smith- 
field, will be given on Saturday, March 1, and repeated on 
March 15, at 2.30 р.м., when the crypt and cloisters will be 
open for inspection without charge, but a collection will be 
made for the restoration fund. The lecture will be preceded 
by an organ recital. 
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supply that '' which the public safety demands,” and that 
this can be secured by the giving of proper notices, but not 
necessarily accompanied by drawings. 

On the same evening at No. 9 Conduit Street Mr. J. S. 
Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper entitled '' Architectural 
Design and the London Building Act," dealing with the 
influence of the London Building Act, 1894, on architectural 


BUILDING BY-LAWS AND REGULATIONS AS 
AFFECTING THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 


ING CLASSES.* 
Ву WILLIAM Woopwakp, F.R.I.B.A. (Fellow). 


Tar theme of my discourse this evening may be gathered 
from the first paragraph in Chapter X. of Charles Dickens’ 
" Little Dorrit,” which I quote in full :— 

“ The Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows 
without being told) the most important Department under 
Government. No public business of any kind could possibly 
be done at any time without the acquiescence of the Circum- 
locution Office. Its finger was in the largest public pie and 
in the smallest public tart. It was equally impossible to 
do the plainest right, and to undo the plainest wrong, with- 
out the express authority of the Circumlocution Office. If 
another Gunpowder Plot had been discovered half an hour 
before the lighting of the match, nobody would һау: heen 
justified in saving the Parliament until there had been half 
a score of boards, half a bushel of minutes, several sacks of 
officia] memoranda, and a family-vault full of ungrammati- 
cal correspondence, on the part of the Circumlocution Office.” 

"How not to do it" pervaded the atmosphere of the 
Circumlocution Office, and it characterises the operations of 
many Government Departments at the present day ; indeed, 
I am not sure that Charles Dickens’ inimitable satire is not 
even more applicable to-day than it was when he wrote 
“Little Dorrit.” We still have with us the multitude of 
officials who don't know, and know they don't know; and 
the others—much more worrying—who don't know, and who 


don't know they don't know. 
Ás one of my proposals is to abolish the Local Govern- 


ment Board so far as it concerns itself about buildings, after 
duly compensating all the ‘‘Tite Barnacles’’ attached to 
that Department, I propose to occupy a few minutes in 
setting forth the opinions of “ Му Board " which have from 
time to time been expressed by members of our profession and 
by others. 

The members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and of the Surveyors' Institution have, during the last half- 
century, used their best endeavours to teach Government 
officials “һом to do it," but constituted authority, and 
circumlocution, have hitherto succeeded, between them, in 
perfecting the art of “how not to do it." I quite believe, 
however, that the public is beginning to realise that if better 
housing for the working classes, urban, suburban, and rural, 
is to be provided, some radical change must take place, and 
some drastic measures must be enforced to supplant tho 
present hindrances to building operations which seriously 
Increase cost and diminish quantity. Men who have been 
specially trained for the work must take the place of those 
who have had no practical experience whatever in bricks and 
mortar, and who only rely on theoretical ''text-books ” and 
dozens of ill-drawn by-laws and regulations. But the 

nuschief does not end here. An apparently oppressive Act 
of Parliament can be made reasonably workable by common- 
sense administration; and an inoffensive measure may be 
rendered obstructive and vexatious by a faddy, ill-informed 

and naturally aggressive official. 
_ I have said that the two technical bodies I have men- 
tioned have done their best to improve matters ; and I will 
refer to some papers which have been read before those 
Institutes by men who really know what they are talking 
about, and who have taken great pains to point out the 
deficiencies in those by-laws and regulations which have been 

the cause of so much trouble. 

Мг. Lacy W. Ridge, F.R.I.B.A., as far back as Decem- 
ber 19, 1904, read a paper at No. 9 Conduit Street, entitled 
Building By-laws, specially in Rural Districts." Mr. 
Ridge was emphatic in his expressions of the '* oppression 
ànd inconvenience of the then existing by-laws, caused to 
landowners and country gentlemen without any correspond- 
ing advantage to themselves, their workmen, or their 
мар: He said that the “Local Government Board 
еттей 1n granting, with little or no consideration, urban 
powers to rural authorities," and that the deposit of draw- 
d and the intimation that no building could be begun 
Mns d e approval of the local authority, were distinct 
“off de Irritation. By-laws, he added, are enforced by 
ac Т z or unwilling to put any but the narrowest 
A n at ji upon them," and that this conduct results in 
off Oke B CU 1n the country, and, above all, in cutting 
will bein Pply of labourers cottages." I think most of us 
accord with Mr. Ridge when he says that we should 
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design. 

Although the Act embraces the constructional, or prac- 

tical, side, as well as that of the æsthetic or artistic, Mr. 
Gibson confined his remarks to the latter part, and he 
agreed that such an Act should contain “such provisions as 
are necessary for the safety, health and well-being of the 
bodies of the inhabitants." These latter words convey, to 
my mind, the very limit of jurisdiction upon which con- 
trolling authorities should be permitted to exercise their 
authority. It is the multiplication of detailed particulars 
for which these gentlemen ask, and which is always on the 
increase, which irritate and cause, directly and indirectly, 
that corresponding increase of cost which renders the erec- 
бол of dwellings for the working classes prohibit’ ve as pre- 
fitable investments, and leads to that overcrowding and 
unhealthy environment which we now deplore. 
Mr. Gibson deals well with the important matter of 
relative height of buildings to widths of streets, and particu- 
larly with reference to the proportionate amount of ‘open 
space " which should be allotted to buildings for the working 
classes, 

The amount of open space surrounding buildings affects, 
of course, the pockets of the building owner. Ground land- 
lords, with one or two righteous exceptions, exact every penny 
they can squeeze out of the building owner, not only for the 
land upon which can be placed bricks and mortar, but upon 
the land which, in order to comply with Acts of Parliament, 
must be left unbuilt upon. This question, however, is one 
outside the scope of my paper to-night, but I venture to 
say that if, hereafter, some of the large London ground land- 
lords are dealt with by Act of Parliament they will find 
that their past lives have had something to do with their 
future trouble. 

Mr. Gibson seems to echo the words of Mr. Ridge with 
regard to the action of controlling authorities. He mentions 
the '' great desirability of all district surveyors being practis- 
ing architects," observing that “in the interpretation of 
the various regulations dealing with complex modern build- 
ings it is essential to have men who are experienced in 
modern architectural practice, men who know the difficulties 
that are constantly arising, and who are intimately con- 
versant with the schemes of architects as judged by their 
designs.” 

Mr. Gibson is, in my opinion, not a bit too strong in the 
following paragraph, and I feel sure that every word will 
be endorsed by those of us who have read it:— 

“If architecture is to have any vitality in this country, 
it can only be by sympathetic treatment at the hands of those 
carrying out the laws. Constant repression will discourage 
and enfeeble it, and, above all, red tape will strangle it. 
Nothing can be more inimical to the interests of the public 
to the growth of architecture, to the beautifying of our 
streets, than to have as interpreters and administrators of 
a complex Building Act persons who, although highly skilled 
in technical knowledge and masters of routine, are inex peri- 
enced in the erection of buildings.” 

Sir Alexander Stenning’s paper, which he read at the 
Surveyors’ Institution on January 16, 1905, deals with urban 
and rural by-laws from the point of view of large practical 
experience, and we find him in agreement with the views 
generally expressed by those who have suffered from the 
control of '' district councils," many of the members of which 
are referred to (‘‘ worthy as they may һе”) as “not, either 
by education or training, able to comprehend or deal practi- 
cally with the various matters or requirements connected with 
huiiding, and the members of nis ! nstitutic n, who represent 
most of the landlords or landowners of England, have no 
choice but to bow to the authority of these persons," Sir 
Alexander then deals with the by-laws themselves and the 
emendations which they require. He particularly hits upon 
a matter to which I hereafter refer, viz. the "deposit of 
plans." A district surveyor in London acting under tho 
Building Act is satisfied with inspecting the drawings and 
pointing out to the builder any matter which he (the district 
surveyor) considers will contravene the provisions of the Act 
but as “ district councils " have the power to demand the de- 
posit of drawings '' it gives them an opportunity ” (says Sir 
Alexander) ''of raising frivolous objections, as in the case 
of the Chorley Rural District Council" That is the case 
which, we all know, troubled the late Sir William Grantham 
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The remedy for this Sir Alexander sets forth in the follow- 
ing paragraph, viz. :— 

'* It would be enough if notice were given to the authority 
by anyone intending to build, and a simple form for the 
purpose should be obtainable from the authorities, on which 
should be stated the class and exact position of the building 
intended to be erected, so that their inspector should have 
the opportunity of assuring himself that the by-laws, as 
regards sanitation, were not being infringed in any way, 
and whether or not it fell within the exemptions as regards 
construction and materials to which I have already referred.” 

Mr. William Menzies read at the same meeting, on Janu- 
ary 16, 1905, a paper on “ Building By-laws in Rural Dis- 
tricts,” in which he made some very good suggestions, and 
referred to the extensive powers “ which either by adoption 
or by an order of the Local Government Board, can be con- 
ferred upon rural authorities in the matter of making build- 
ing by-laws.” 

Mr. Menzies was of opinion that the requirements of the 
1901 by-laws as to notices and deposit of plans of the intended 
building were not unreasonable so far as may be necessary 
to show compliance with those by-laws. 

The interesting discussion which followed the reading of 
the two above-named papers clearly showed the necessity for 
some reform of the by-laws in the various districts. Мг. 
Arthur Vernon pointed to the mischief which had, he 
thought, arisen from ''an attempt to adapt the building 
laws of London to the country, to impose building regulations 
which might be useful in large cities or country districts to 
which they were totally inapplicable, producing, as a conse- 
quence, confusion and dissatisfaction." Мг. A. Macmorran, 
K.C., after most useful and practical suggestions, said that 
“the whole of the by-laws from beginning to end required 
revision, and more than that, that they required revision by 
professional experts, by men who knew ‘where the shoe 
pinched.’ ”’ 

Mr. Daniel Watney, when proposing a vote of thanks to 
the President of the Surveyors’ Institution on November 11, 
1912, said: “Тл dealing with the housing question the Pre- 
sident made no reference to rural by-laws, which were largely 
answerable for the scarcity of labourers’ dwellings. He him- 
self owned some land upon which, five years ago, he intended 
building cottages. Plans were prepared in his office, and 
estimates got out, but when the plans were submitted to the 
borough surveyor he refused to pass them, and insisted upon 
14-inch walls everywhere, and many other requirements. That 
would have meant an increased cost of about 40 per cent., 
and the cottages were, therefore, still unbuilt."' 

Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., in writing to the Duily 
News in November last, referred to the circular issued by the 
Local Government Board, and observed that “it is high time 
that the matter of these by-laws was taken in hand and dealt 
with in such fashion as to prescribe for the country at large 
such rules as, while ensuring that no unhealthy dwelling shall 
be erected, shall not prevent the erection of a healthy dwell- 
ing at the lowest possible cost. As things are, we have a 
large part of the country under by-laws which vary very 
greatly in character, while we have many districts without 
any regulations whatever.” 

Perhaps the moment may arrive some day when the four 
words which I have italicised may be applied to all the 
“districts” in England. In the meantime, I should like to 
know how many persons have been burnt to death; how 
many have died through unhealthy dwellings; how many 
whose morals have deteriorated through the absence of Local 
Government Board officialism ; and generally what dreadful 
calamity has ensued from *'' no regulations whatever.” 

Mr. Money truly says that it is ridiculous to prohibit the 
use of wood for cottages not exceeding one storey in height. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A., expounded his views 
on building by-laws at the Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, which was held at York last year. He recognises, 
as we all do, that “by-laws are made not for the good 
primarily of the individual, but for the community. When 
a building is erected, the first requisite is that it should not 
be a danger nor a nuisance to its neighbours, and, secondly, 
a danger or a nuisance to its occupants. By-laws are not 
enacted to check building, but to secure good building. In 
the country, except for the matter of sewage disposal and the 
protection of the water supply, one might argue that no 
building by-laws are requisite. Each cottage, or group of 
cottages, should stand on.an adequate area of land, and the 
owner should be responsible for their proper construction, and 
for any strictures that the medical officer of health may have 
to pass on them. The danger from fire is not a great one; 
the precautions under the by-laws are not really adequate 
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nor easy to enforce, for the occupant can, and does, stultify 
some of them habitually when furnishing his rooms.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury drafted last year a Bill entitled 
“An Act for the Provision of Houses for Persons of the 
Working Class in Rural Districts." This Bill, however, does 
not quite come within the scope of my paper, as its main in- 
tention is that the State should find the capital and the 
private owners should build and manage the cottages. There 
are, however, certain passages in the Bill which show that 
Lord Salisbury sees the necessity of relaxing the stringency 
of rural by-laws. 

His Lordship does mot state definitely that plans and 
specifieations for the cottages are to be submitted to any 
authority, merely that they ‘‘shall be suitable and 
adequate," and that the ‘‘terms of the proposed building 
contract provide for the council due opportunity of inspecting 
the building operations and of securing completion to the 
satisfaction of the council within a reasonable period.” 

If, however, Lord Salisbury does contemplate submitting 
the drawings and specifications to some controlling authority, 
I am afraid the wording of the section opens the door to delay 
and vexation of spirit. What may be ‘suitable and 
adequate” in the opinion of tho architect may be the reverse 
in the opinion of the official, and he may occupy many 
months to say so. Again, providing for the Council ''due 
opportunity of inspecting the building operations and of 
securing completion to the satisfaction of the Council within 
a reasonable period " leaves the controlling authority his 
interpretation of what the meaning of ''satisfaction " is, 
and also what Is a “reasonable period.” 

Clause 12 of the Bill provides that if the County Council 
are of opinion that the erection of the cottages is unreason- 
ably impeded in consequence of any by-laws with respect to 
new streets or buildings in force therein, the County Council 
may, after giving notice of their intention to the local 
authority concerned, and considering any objections made by 
that authority, modify those by-laws to such extent as the 
Council may consider necessary for the removal of the im- 
pediment, and the by-laws shall, in relation to such cottages, 
have effect. as so modified, and not otherwise.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury moved the second reading of 
his Bill in the House of Lords on January 17, 1913. 

Mr. Beville Stanier, M.P., introduced into the House of 
Commons on November 8, 1912, his “ Rural Cottages (No. 2) 
Bill" He proposes to introduce a “ Rural Housing Depart- 
ment," as he considers that the Local Government Board 
‘Chas never vet dealt with the rural housing question in any- 
thing but a haphazard and unsatisfactory manner." 

Mr. Stanier’s Bill is, in my opinion, @ very practical and 
excellent one, and he is evidently fully acquainted with all 
the pros and cons of rural housing. 

A considerable amount of correspondence appeared last 
year in the Times and т other newspapers on the subject of 
rural housing, generated by a circular issued by the Local 
Government Board, to which I shall hereafter refer, and on 
August 31, 1912, the Times had a leading article on the sub- 
ject, wherein the circular was described as “ very belated and 
a very small step, though one in the right direction." The 
writer of the article evidently grasped the whole situation 
when he referred to the ‘‘ needless obstacle placed in the way 
of building by rigid insistence on hard-and-fast requirements 
laid down on paper, but totally unsuitable to practice Іп 
many cases.” 

The writer of the article pointed out the distinction 
between ''pedantic adherence to the letter” and the via 
media in “elasticity and discretion in administration, 
which means the application of a little intelligence.” 

In a letter to the Times, which appeared on September 4, 
1912, Mr. V. A. Malcolmson, speaking of rural housing, 
stated that '' the only sound basis on which cottage building 
can be encouraged is the economic one, and this entails the 
sweeping away or overriding of most of the hampering by- 
laws and their replacement by a simple certificate of the local 
authority inspector that the cottages are healthy, wholesome 
and fit for occupation. What we know as ‘ old-fashioned 
coftages " (Mr. Malcolmson went on to say) “тау be just 
as well and economically built nowadays if private enter- 
prise were only free to employ timber and thatch, and a pair 
of commodious and picturesque cottages costing £220 presents 
a reasonably sound investment." 


(To be concluded.) 


Messrs. Тлутов & WALLIN, engineers, have submitted a 
scheme of water-supply for Withernsea, Yorkshire, which 
is estimated to cost £37,000. 


4, 1913 
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WHY ARE THE HOUSES OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES SO SELDOM HEATED BY HOT 
WATER?” 

By Mr. B. Tice. 


Tor some years past I have mentally speculated as to the 
reason why heating by hot water, though making great 
and rapid strides as regards its adoption in public buildings, 
large country hpuses, business blocks, churches, schools, 
Åc., has yet seemed to make very slow progress in the homes 
of those whom, for the want of a better term, one defines 
as the middle classes. In my own and fellow heating 
engineers’ experience it is still rare to find a hot-water 
heating installation in the City man’s ten-roomed villa, the 
doctor’s house, the rectory, the vicarage, or even the fine 
old manor-houses scattered up and down the countryside. 
From personal experience, whether obtained by interviewing 
owner, architect, or prospective tenant, I have invariably 
found that the neglect of this vitally important require- 
ment was due to the following reasons :— 

l. Imperfect knowledge of the many advantages and 
beneficial results ohtained from heating by hot water com- 
pared with the ordinary open fire. 

2. Exaggerated ideas of the initial cost and. subsequent 
upkeep of a heating installation, 

3. That it is an unhealthy form of heating, provocative 
of general discomfort and a nauseating stuffiness of atmo- 
spheric conditions in all the rooms of the house, with a 
consequent proclivity to colds on the part of the inmates. 

4. That in some occult way it is responsible for many 
of the outbreaks of fire described in the daily press “ав 
duo to a defective flue of the heating apparatus," 

First as to want of knowledge regarding the benefits 
to be derived from a heating installation; this I believe is, 
in а great measure, due to the lack of educative facilities 
at present available. How is а prospective client to learn 
that a house can be thoroughly warmed throughout at a 
daily cost of less than 14d. per room, unless the information 
is by some means brought home to him? It may sound 
Utopian, but would it he altogether out of the question 
if a publication department or sub-committee were formed 
under the auspices of this Institution to spread tho light 
in things pertaining to heating? Would not a small grant 


for payment of an occasional well-written article in a popular 


magazine or daily paper dealing succinctly and clearly with 
the wlvantages accruing from the modern heating installa- 
tion be money well spent ? 

Probably something might be done by a judiciously illus- 
trated lecture or two, free from technicalities and available 
for loan purposes, with a prepared set of slides. There 
are many literary and debating societies where similar 
lectures of far less interesting subject-matter attract evening 
audiences of suburban dwellers of the better class. 

There is also an educational opportunity more local and 
individual than the above, which is afforded by the active 
co-operation of the manufacturer of heating material— 
boilers and radiators. I refer to the distribution of adver- 
tising matter. Would not a bright. chatty little brochure 
dealing pictorially and clearly with the modern heating 
installation ; exemplifying its great advantages and adapta- 
bilities; illustrating the latter by a typical window-seat 
radiator, showing how cosy a corner can be with its diminu- 
tive and settee-covered heater, as modest and retiring in 
its self-effacement as the occupants of the corner could desire 
to be, giving also an approximate idea of the cost per 
radiator of the average installation; explaining also the 
simplicity of temperature control, the healthfulness of 
breathing pure warmed air, and the economic advantages 
of hot-water heating compared with the extravagances of the 
open fire, be received by the householder with greater 
appreciation than catalogue extracts? | 

My second point as to the exaggerated idea of cost, 
both initial and subsequent, is, in my opinion, ono of, 
if not the greatest difficulty to be faced with this class of 
client. Should the house be in course of erection there is 
certainly a better chance for the engineer to instal an 
apparatus, as the initial expense is less, and, if the owner 
be the prospective occupant, another £80 or £100 added to 
the cost of the structure 1s sometimes more easily put in 
with the cost of the house. Afterwards it is not so easy, 

as the money has often gone in other luxuries, and the 
expense of cutting away and making good is naturally 
ereater. Here, again, I think much might be done by the 


* Abstract of Paper read before the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers on February 4. 
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architect or engineer to lessen costs. If your client insists 
on the absolute concealment of all pipe work, a two-pipe 
system with an expensive stokehold is practically a sinc 
qua поп. In very many cases, however, if you know you: 
man. or he knows you, there is little difficulty in persuading 
him of the advantage in prime cost of placing the boiler 
at ground level and putting in an overhead one-pipe system, 
concealing the mains in floors as far as possible, and 
dropping to ground floor radiators in an unobtrusive corner 
or recess. There 15 a little more display of branch and 
submains certainly, but with good management and taking 
advantage of cornices and curtains this is but little detri- 
ment to a good appearance, and the cost per ''point"' is 
probably reduced 20 to 30 per cent., a difference that often 
makes “all the difference." I had a case in point not long 
ago where £90 was required to heat quite a small house 
on the former system and only £37 10s. on the latter, an 
expensive stokehold representing nearly half the gross 
amount required. 

One other point to which I have given considerable 
attention is the possibility in moderate-sized houses of 
utilising the waste heat given off by the outside casing or 
waterways of the self-contained flue type boiler to assist 
the radiators and pipes in warming the house. One has 
only to enter the average stokehold to realise by the tempera- 
ture of the air what leakage there is in this direction, and 
all to no useful purpose. During the last few years the 
slow-combustion anthracite stove, usually placed in the 
hall, has made rapid striles in popular favour, and bids 
fair to be no mean competitor of heating by hot water in 
this class of residence. It was the extremely beneficial 
effects of these stoves, placed in the very heart of the house, 
that led me to wonder if more could not be done by the 
employment of some form of boiler that could be placed in 
the hall, the external heat from which would then be 
utilised to the best advantage, and also effect some economy 
in the amount of radiating surface (to be provided by the 
hot water), where it has usually to be largely employed. 
The placing of an ordinary coke-fired boiler, whether of 
sectional, cylindrical, or box shape, in the hall would be 
out of the question, both on account of its unsightly appear- 
ance and also from the noxious fumes when removing clinker 
or ash. There is no real objection to the use of a slow- 
combustion anthracite boiler stove encased in some sort of 
tiled outer shell having the appearance of а good-class 
heating stove, provided a suitable boiler could be fitted. 
I am aware that one or two slow-combustion stoves fitted 
with boilers are already on the market, but they are of the 
wrought welded or gunmetal block boiler type, and, unless 
à good draught is maintained, the cooling action of the 
surrounding waterway on the relatively small amount of fuel 
in combustion soon deadens the fire and induces considerable 
fluctuations in the water temperature of the system to which 
they are attached. "The price of these boiler stoves, owing 
to the cost of a boiler of the type referred to, is fairly high 
lor a small installation, and the amount of draught re- 
quired calls for frequent attention to the fire and involves 
the user in rather high fuel bills. 

In meeting the third objection as to atmospheric dis- 
comforts occasioned by heating installations one has to 
remember that in these days of travel even the occupant of 
the modest villa or maisonette has his Continental tour, 
and gets a Continental roasting in а steam-heated 
сагауапзега1. At home he travels up in a steam-heated 
train to a steam-heated office. "There is little wonder that 
he learns to loathe the dry, airless, ‘‘ burnt biscuitty " atmo- 
sphere, and to associate heating of any kind with similar 
unpleasing effects. Here, again, the heating engineer can 
continue his crusade. Do you ask how? Let him use his 
house, if his wife allow, as a text showing that preaching 
and practice do sometimes go hand in hand—the effect of 
such domestic engineering is always powerful. Let the local 
offices and business premises follow suit and have in opera- 
tion suitable ventilating radiators showing how air, warm 
and fresh, can be introduced by simply operated apparatus. 
Let there be a small but complete installation of domestic 
hot-water with towel rail radiators in operation in the 
showroom, and one or two rooms equipped with suitable 
inlet and exhaust arrangements for atmospheric control. 
Explain the causes which produced the effects experienced 
in the steam-heated train and hotel, and the client will soon 
appreciate the difference between the burnt air of the 
furnace and metal at high temperature and the pleasant 
warm air ascending from your ventilating hot-water 
radiator. | 

Lastly and very briefly as to the dread of fire 1n con- 
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nection with a heating apparatus—this is, I believe, very 
largely the result of the heading of the paragraph we get 
in our daily paper in reporting а fire '' that the destruction 
of this and that residence or church was caused by a defective 
flue of the heating apparatus.’’ Fire occasioned by a defec- 
tive flue is almost outside the probabilities, as with the 
use of a flameless fuel, coke and anthracite, there is only 
a very remote possibility of the deposit of any soot or carbon 
in a flue or chimney shaft sufficient, if ignited, to heat 
the flue to dangerous temperatures. I don’t think a word 
of warning is altogether beside the mark here as to the 
practice of utilising an existing flue or chimney shaft when 
installing a heating apparatus, particularly in an old 
house. There is, I know, a great temptation to take 
advantage of an apparently good sound flue that comes 
just right for the position of boiler rather than erect a 
hideously ugly cast-iron shaít or expensive stone or brick 
chimney, but the most severe examination ought to precede 
the connecting of boiler flue, as in houses of the Tudor, 
Elizabethan, or Jacobean periods the builders simply 
revelled in placing timber, stone, and brick in close associa- 
tion, particularly in chimneys. I had a very nasty jar 
myself only last month on this very point; my fitters had 
replaced a saddle boiler by a modern one, and as the shaft 
serving it had a height of about 40 feet and was brick built, 
there seemed no reason to expect but that there would be 
an excellent draught. On firing the boiler for the first time, 
however, there was practically none; ап immediate 
examination was made, with the result of finding an 
opening big enough to insert one's head in the horizontal 
flue, and this immediately under the wood joists of the 
drawing-room floor (the boiler heated an adjacent con- 
servatory). No doubt a contractor or builder had cut a hole 
at some time for a pipe or drain and had left the opening. 
As this shaft had always served the old boiler an examina- 
tion hardly seemed required, but was evidently necessary 
in the light of after events. It is, however, comparatively 
easy to deal with any objections as regards fire risks, as 
the dangers of the open fire are so very apparent even to 
those who cling to the old extravagant method of warming. 
One still has to deal now and again with a client who 
imagines the hot-water pipes must be kept a respectable 
distance from any woodwork or inflammable material, but 
here again a little explanation of the temperatures possible 
in a low-pressure system and the number of degrees of heat 
necessary for combustion under such conditions will remove 
the feaws of the most timorous client. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF SOLIDS IN WATER 
AND ITS BEARING ON CONCRETE WORK.” 


By Dr. J. S. Owens, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., M.R.San.I., F.G.S. 


I propose to deal with some of the physical characteristics 
of stones and shingle, sand and mud, which lead to their 
separation into these distinct classes by nature. Practi- 
cally all the sorting is done by the agency of flowing 
water, and the chief factor governing the position of any 
deposit is the ability, or otherwise, of the water to hold 
the material in suspension. Very finely divided matter 
remains long suspended, and therefore, if in a current, 
passes over the place where coarser matter is being deposited, 
and settles in less disturbed water. 

We cannot go into all the details of the process to-night, 
but the more important factors governing the grading will 
be considered. Seeing, therefore, that the ability of water 
to hold in suspension is important, we will deal with that 
aspect of the problem first. 

I may premise my further remarks by the statement 
that, with the exception to be referred to later, a heavy 
solid can only be supported in suspension in water by an 
upward thrust equal in intensity to that which would result 
from a current of water of the same velocity as the body 
would settle at in still water. This means: (a) it is to the 
resultant upward thrust due to eddies and disturbances that 
suspension in water is due, and (b) a measure of the rate 
of fall of a body through water will be useful as measuring 
Its resistance to suspension. 

A solid body which is of higher specific gravity than 
water will sink in the latter at a definite rate. Starting 
from rest, it will have two distinct stages in its fall :— 

1. An accelerating stage during which the force operat- 


* Abstract of Paper read before the Concrete Institute, on 
anuary 30, 


ing on the body to pull it down is greater than the retarding 
force due to friction and the impact of the water particles 
on the under surface of the body. 

2. A stage of uniform motion which is attained when 
there is an equilibrium between the downward and upward 
acting forces. 

In practical work the first or accelerating stage is so 
very short as to be negligible, except for very large bodies ; 
in the case of sand, and even pebbles up to half-inch dia- 
meter, it is only by the most delicate measurement that the 
existence of an accelerating stage can be detected. 

The chief factors governing the rate at which a body will 
settle through water are: (1) its size, (2) shape, (3) specific 
gravity, (4) the temperature of the water, or any cause 
affecting the viscosity of the liquid, (5) the quantity of 
suspended matter present in the water. 

Concrete Work Under Water. 

When concrete is allowed to settle through water, the 
effect is to bring about an analysis into coarse and fine 
strata. The larger particles —stones, gravel, &c.—settle 
more rapidly than the finer sand and cement, with the 
result that they reach the bottom first and form a layer 
over which the sand and cement settle, also in separate 
strata—the cement on top, the sand underneath it. The 
separation is not quite complete, because the large particles 
always carry down in their wake some of the smaller, and 
for other reasons which we need not go into. Even when 
allowed to fall through only a foot or so of water, the fine 
cement is washed out and, to a great extent, remains sus- 
pended, owing to the disturbance of the water. This is 
such a well-known fact that it does not call for further 


attention here. 
Excess of Water in Concrete. 

When fine and coarse particles are suspended in a 
liquid, the coarse, by virtue of their greater weight compared 
with their surface, tend to work towards the bottom, dis- 
placing the fine matter upwards ; for it must be remembered 
that a body falling through a liquid always generates an 
upward current to fill the space which it occupied, and this 
is sufficient to keep very fine particles suspended. The case 
of immediate interest is that of concrete mixed with too much 
water; in such, when kept in a state of disturbance by 
ramming, there is a tendency for the coarse part of the 
aggregate to work towards the bottom, the finer sand and 
cement towards the top giving a deceptive appearance to 
the concrete of having been thoroughly consolidated. 

Concrete Mixing. 

It is not uncommon to meet with a so-called concrete 
mixer which, when closely watched, is found in some cases 
to separate the fine from the coarse parts of the aggregate. 
Fermanent suspension of solids in water results from a 
continuous disturbance of the water, also that while a very 
slight disturbance is sufficient to suspend fine matter, this is 
not the case with the coarser grains. It is, therefore, easy 
to see that with sufficiently liquid concrete a badly designed 
mixer may produce sufficient agitation to suspend the sand 
and cement, but not the coarser part of the aggregate, which 
consequently gradually separates out as a bottom layer. 
This is, of course, an exaggerated case, and implies an 
excess of water; but while a mixer may not be so bad as to 
operate as a separator, it may be delayed greatly in its mixing 
operation by the above cause. Of the two chief types of 
mixer now in use, one depends on revolving arms operating 
in a fixed vessel, and this is the type most likely to be 
affected by the cause described, unless very carefully designed 
with proper provision for a positive mingling of the 
different parts of the concrete as distinct from mere agita- 
tion. The other type, in which mixing is effected in a 
revolving vessel fitted with shelves, is more likely to produce 
good concrete, as its action depends on repeated shifting of 
parts of the mass from one place to another—for example, 
from bottom to top and sides to middle. 

Test of Concrete Miring. 

I hold very strongly the view that sufficient attention 
has not been given to the proper mixing of concrete. It is 
a process which has a perfectly definite point of completion, 
which is, however, not always attained to. Concrete may be 
said to be thoroughly mixed when all the ingredients are 
as uniformly distributed as possible throughout the mass. If 
we accept this as a definition of proper mixing, then samples 
taken from different parts of a heap of concrete should con- 
tain the same proportion of stone. sand, and cement. The 
different rates of settlement of these three afford the engineer 
a simple method of measuring the relative proportions in 
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any part of a heap of concrete. If, for instance, a small 
quantity of concrete be placed in a tall glass vessel full of 
water, shaken up, and allowed to settle, three distinct layers 
of sediment are formed. The stones or gravel settle imme- 
diately, then follows the sand, and after a much longer 
perioed—about ten minutes in a vessel 12 inches high—the 
cement forms another well-defined layer. The depth of these 
layers varies as the amount of the respective materials 
present; hence, a simple measurement of the depths in two 
samples enables us to compare the relative quantities of the 
different ingredients at any two parts of the heap. 

In practice the application of this test may be simplified 
thus: Excluding the case of concrete, which is semi-liquid, 
and in which the coarse matter may therefore have separated 
from the fine; we may safely assume that if the sand and 
cement be properly mixed the coarser parts will be also 
mixed, since the time required to mix uniformly increases 
as the grain becomes finer. I have therefore found it advis- 
able to take account only of the distribution of the cement 
through the sand, as this permits the test to be made with 
much smaller samples of concrete than if the coarse aggre- 
gate were also included. 


Inspection as Test of Mixing. 

There were two special tests made, to which attention 
should be drawn. The first was directed towards determin- 
ing what was the true value of inspection alone as a test 
of concrete mixing. For this purpose a sample of mortar of 
the proportions cement 1, sand 2, was made ; beside this was 
placed another having cement 1, sand 25, but no difference 
could be detected by eye. The result was the same with 
cement 1, sand 3, and it was only with cement 1, sand 34 
that any difference in appearance could with certainty be 
detected. On applying the sedimentation test to these 
samples the difference in strength between 1 in 2 and 1 in 
2) was easily observed. It is therefore quite clear that 
inspection alone—the test which is ordinarily applied—is 
not sufficient to determine whether concrete is properly mixed 
or not. 

ITand-mixing. 

The second test I should like to draw attention to is one 
of hand-mixed concrete, turned twice dry, twice wet, on a 
London works of a reputable contractor. 

‘Seven tests were made of different batches, and uniformity 
found іп one only. The following figures show the percentage 
variation in the amount of cement in different parts of each 
batch :-— 


Per Cent. 
Batch No. 1 4 
» No. 2 7 
» Хо. Š 15 
» No. 4 0 
» No. 5 24 
ә No.6 15 
»? No. 7 17 


All batches, except No. 5, were mixed in my presence, 
or that of the foreman or engineer; No. 5 was mixed by 
the men alone, without supervision. It would therefore seem 
that when concrete is mixed by hand it may not be of 
uniform strength, and that to bring the weakest parts up to 
the strength required an excess of concrete must be used 
equal to at least 10 per cent. more than if uniformity of 
mixing could be assured. I am aware that turning twice 
drv and twice wet is not considered sufficient by most 
engineers to give a proper mix. On the other hand, as in 
the case referred to, this amount of mixing was permitted, 
relying upon the handling which the concrete subsequently 
received while filling into skips and placing in the work 
to complete the mixing. There is, however, a fallacy hidden 
here, because concrete is mixed in fairly large batches, 
whereas it is deposited very often in barrow-loads; this 
results in good mixing of each barrow-load, but not in any 
certainty that the proportions in all the barrows will be 
the same, since the concrete may be taken from different parts 
of an improperly mixed heap. It is hardly necessary to 
say that on even a small work using, say, 1,000 tons of 
vement, a saving of 10 per cent. of this would be well worth 
making. By the use of a proper mixing-machine, effectively 
used, this saving can be made. I do not say that it is 
impossible to get uniformity by hhand-mixing, but that 
ihe amount of supervision required makes it practically 
impossible. | 

I am aware, however, that mixing-machines vary greatly 
in their ability to mix, and also require supervision in 
their working as well as hand-mixing. I have found the 


test just described very useful in determining for any parti- 
cular mixer the time or number of revolutions required to 
give a uniform concrete. It enables the engineer to say when 
mixing is complete with any particular aggregate or propor- 
tions, and thus to avoid either improperly mixed concrete 
or the unnecessary curtailment of the output of a machine 
due to over-mixing. 

A single test can be made by any intelligent person in 
about fifteen minutes, and although when great accuracy 
is required a chemical analysis 1s necessary, I have found 
this test gives sufficiently accurate results for practical pur- 
poses, when it is used with care. A chemical analysis, or 
the making and breaking of briquettes, is a fairly long 
process, and it appears to me of importance that the engineer 
should be able to find out on the works, and without delay, 
if he is getting properly mixed concrete or not. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A COMBINED ordinary general and Camera, Sketch and De- 
bate Club meeting of the Architectural Association was held 
on Monday, February 10. Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
Е.К.І.В.А., president, occupied the chair. 

Mr. H. Austen Hall announced the following nomina- 
tions for Officers and Council for session 1913-14 : — 

D'uesident. —W. Curtis Green. 

Vice-Presidents.—H. Austen Hall, Maurice E. Webb. 

Ноп. Treasurer.—Arthur Keen. 

Hon. Secretary.—G. Leonard Elkington. 

Hon. Librartun.—W. G. Newton. 

Hon. Editor “А.А. Journal.’—J. Alan Slater. 

Ordinary Members of Council.—Past President: Gerald 
C. Horsley; H. M. Fletcher, P. Cart de Lafontaine, Е. С. 
Eden, Stanley Hamp, Alick Horsnell, Geoffry Lucas, F. 
Winton Newman, A. Gilbert Scott, A. G. R. Mackenzie, 
F. Dare Clapham, H. W. Brittan, V. T. Hodgson, L. 
Sutton Wood, E. B. Maule. 

Scrutinecrs.—H. B. Tunnard, А. B. Peermahomed, А. Е. 
Vey, F. J. Mathews. | 

lt was announced that the next Spring Visit will take 
place on February 22, to the new building for the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster. 
(Architect: Mr. James Miller, F.R.I.B.A,, A.R.S.A.) 
Members will meet at the building at 2 рм. A visit will 
afterwards be paid to the new Middlesex Guildhall at 3 
р.м. (Architects: Messrs. Gibson, Е.К.І.В.А., Skipwith, 
А.В.Т.В.А., & Gordon.) 

The next meeting of the Camera, Sketch and Debate 
Club will be held on February 20, at 8 р.м. (Ladies Night), 
when a paper by Miss Gertrude Bell, entitled “ To Baghdad 
through the Syrian Desert," will be read. 

Mr. Gerald Horsley said it was his melancholy duty to 
propose a vote of condolence to the widow and family of 
the late Mr. W. G. B. Lewis and to the widow and family 
of the late Mr. R. F. MacDonald. Both were old members 
of the Architectural Association, and in their different ways 
had done much to carry on that work which all the members 
were striving to do, Mr. W. С. B. Lewis was particularly 
to be remembered as having been a master of the School, 
and as one who devoted an extraordinary amount of time 
and interest to promoting the A.A. ‘‘ Sketch Book," of 
which for many years he was the life and soul 
Mr. MacDonald would be known to all the members as an 
architect of distinction, who, in partnership with Mr. Her- 
hert Read, carried out many admirable buildings; he had 
been a pupil of Sir Ernest George, and upheld the traditions 
of the office in which he was trained | 

The vote was passed by the members rising in silence 1n 
their places. 

A vote of thanks was carried to Mr. E. L. Lutyens for 
allowing members to visit houses designed by him on Satur- 
day last, the 8th inst. 

Professor W. R. Lethaby then read a paper entitled 
> Some Things to be Done," which will be given in our next 
issue. . 


MESSRS. OATLEY & LAWRENCE, architects, Bristol, have 
prepared the preliminary plans for the proposed enlarge- 
ment of Bristol University, which will be possible by the 
gift announced last week of £150,000 by Mr. S. A. Wills 
and Mr. Henry H. Wills. One of the conditions of the 
gift is that the plans, as finally settled by Mr. Oatley, 
shall be approved by the donors before the contract 18 
signed. The work must be commenced not later than the 
spring of 1914. 
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L.C.C. ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT. 
THe Establishment Committee of the London County Conn- 
cil have prepared the following report on the Architect's 
Department : — 

We have had under consideration the question of the 
organisation of the architect's department. The permanent 
staff now under the control of the architect consists of one 
chief assistant architect, one divisional architect (schools), 
one assistant divisional architect (schools), seven assistant 
architects, two measuring surveyors, nine principal assistants 
(including the chief clerk), twenty senior assistants, seventy- 
four assistants in the first class, sixty-nine assistants in the 
second class, twenty-three minor establishment assistants, 
six non-classified assistants, eleven clerks of works, two boiler 
inspectors and three clerks of works at weekly rates of pay. 
In addition, there is in the department a large and varying 
number of technical officers who form what is called the un- 
established staff of the department. 

We are advised that the work of the department has in- 
creased very considerablye during the last few years, owing 
largely to new duties, especially in connection with the Build- 
ing Acts (Amendment) Act of 1905. The effect of this extra 
statutory work is now being more fully experienced, but while 
additions have been made to the lower grades of staft in 
order to cope with the increased work, there have been practi- 
cally no alterations made in the status of the supervising 
officers concerned, although distinctly increased responsibili- 
ties have been placed upon them. Moreover, the construc- 
tional work of the department has recently considerably in- 
creased, chiefly in connection with the acceleration and 
expansion of the work at the Council’s schools, and it has 
been necessary, since April 1, 1911, to increase the unestab- 
lished staff engaged on constructional work. We are advised 
that there is no likelihood of any diminution in the total 
volume of this work taking place for many: years to соте; 
and we are of opinion that the staff proposals approved on 
March 21, 1911, which related chiefly to the officers employed 
«m schools work in the department now require some modifica- 
tion, Those. proposals arose, it will be remembered, out of 
the amalgamation of the department of the architect (educa- 
tion) with the architect’s department. We are satisfied that 
in order to secure an efficient organisation it is necessary 
for the existing permanent. staff of. the department now to 
be increased in numbers and improved in status, 

In our report on March 21, 1911, we pointed out that it 
was imperative that a certain proportion of the unestablished 
staff should be placed on the permanent staff, and it was 
foreshadowed that the transfer to the permanent staff of 
other assistants on the unestablished staff would be necessary 
at a later date. The numbers. of established and unestab- 
lished assistants (excluding clerks of works and messengers) 
in March 1911 were 204 and 281, and the effect of the pro- 
posals agreed to оп March 21, 1011, was to change those 
numbers to 220 and 276 respectively. The corresponding 
numbers on October 31, 1912, were 214 and 344. It will be 
seen from these figures that there has been an increase of 
68 in the number of unestablished staff, accompanied by a 
decrease of six in the number of permanent assistants. We 
are of opinion that the requirements of the departinent call 
for a higher proportion of permanent officers, and we accord- 
ingly propose that thirty unestablished assistants shall be 
placed on the established staff at initial salaries approxi- 
mating to their respective weekly rates of pay. Of these 
thirty assistants we propose that one shall be a senior ASSIS- 
tant, while five will be assistants in the first class and twenty- 
four assistants in the second class. The appointment of these 
assistants will meet the need for the present of addition 
permanent staff. It will not be necessary to fill their places 
on the unestablished staff, and their wages at the total rate 
of £5,120 a year, as assistants on that staff, will be deducted 
from the vote for unestablished staff for the year 1912-13 on 
their being placed on the permanent staff. 

On the other hand, the number (23) of minor est 
ment assistants allocated to the architect’s 
shortly be reduced by nine, eight of w 
unestablished staff, while the r 
ferred to another department. 
effect a reduction in the ultimate 


nent staff of the department by £1,404 and no addition to 
the block vote for the current financial year for unestablished 
staff will be necessary on this account. 
ments have been made during the past vear for the transfer 
of seven other minor establishment assistants, and although 
an ultimate saving of £1,092 has thus been effected in the 
cost of permanent. staff, no additional expenditure for un- 
established staff has been sanctioned. 
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We now deal with the question of the need for improving 
the status of the permanent staff of the department. 

The head of the housing section of the department is an 
assistant architect, and the maximum salary attached to this 
position is at present £500 a year, although previously to 
April 1911 the maximum salary was £600 a year. Weare 
satisfied that the responsibilities of the position are of such a 
character that the maximum salary should be £600 a year as 
heretofore. This is the maximum salary normally attaching 
tothe position of assistant architect. 

The work of the improvements, &c., section has consider- 
ably increased in scope and responsibility during the last 
few years. The section is occupied chiefiy with questions 
relating to the design and construction of buildings erected 
on the Council's land, the investigation of applications for 
loans to local authorities in connection with building schemes, 
and the examination of technical questions in connection 
with improvement schemes for street widenings. We are ad- 
vised that the duties devolving upon the head of the section. 
who is a principal assistant with a maximum salary of £500 
^ year, are as onerous and important as those discharged by 
other heads of sections who are assistant architects with a 
maximum salary of £600 a year. We therefore think it 
equitable that the head of the improvements section should 
be an assistant architect with a maximum salary of £600 a 
year. and we recommend accordingly. 
` The duties of the chief clerk in such a large department 
are necessarily of an exacting and responsible character. 
The maximum salary of this position was fixed some years 
ago at £500 a year, but during the last few years the respon- 
sibility of the position has been largely increased by the 
general expansion of work throughout the department, 
especially owing to the addition to the department of the 
schools work. It is necessary for this officer to be technically 
qualified. and we are of opinion that the maximum salary 
attached to the position should be raised from £500 to £600 
a year. Е 

We also propose that two new positions of principal 
assistants shall be created (making a net increase of one 
principal assistant in the department), one to be assigned 
to the head of the dangerous structures branch of the Build- 
ing Acts section, and the other to the officer in charge of the 
Parliamentary and special inquiry work. We are informed 
that the dangerous structures work has nearly doubled since 
the officer at present. conducting the work was placed in 
charge in 1903. The Parliamentary and special inquiry 
work of the department continues also to increase steadily In 
volume and importance. This werk involves investigations 
of questions relating to legislation affecting the department 
and the preparation of evidence for use for Parliamentary 
and departmental committees, We also suggest that the 
maximum salaries of £450 and £350 a year attached to one 
position of principal assistant and one position of senior 
assistant be raised to £500 and £400 a year respectively. 
Our other proposals for alterations in the status of existing 
positions in the permanent staff of the department provide 
for an increase of three and nine in the number of senior 
assistants and assistants in the first class respectively, and 
а reduction of seven, three (in addition to the nine above 
referred to), two and two in the number of assistants in the 
second class, minor establishment assistants, non-classified 
assistants and clerks of works respectively. 

The net effect of the whole of our proposals will be to 1n- 
crease the numerical strength of the permanent staff of the 
department by 21, but there will be a corresponding reduction 
in the unestablished staff. 'The adoption of our proposals 
will result in an additional ultimate expenditure on perma- 
nent staff of £7,608 a year, but this figure does not take into 
account the saving, amounting ultimately to £1,092 a year. 
due to the transfer above referred to of seven minor estab- 
lishment assistants, or the saving of salaries of the unestab- 
lished staff which at present are at the total rate of about 
£5,120 a year, and which, allowing for the usual increments 
of assistants of this class, would rise to about £6,064 a year. 
As indicated above, no addition will be made to the block 
vote in respect. of the unestablished staff of the department 
so far as the vote for the current financial year is concerned. 
and if the savings referred to be taken into account the 
ultimate additional cost will be £452 a year. This addi- 
tional expenditure will not come fully into charge for eleven 
years. We recommend :— | 

(а) That the ultimate establishment of, and the scales of 
salary attached to positions in, the architect’s department 
be fixed as follows: A chief assistant architect ata salary of 
£800 a vear, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000 a 
year; a divisional architect. (schools) at £800 a year; an 
assistant divisional architect (schools) at a salary of £500 a 
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ed for іру. year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 a year ; 


armen, | eight assistant architects, six each at the commencing salary 
lepartment i p of £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 a 
' attached to'k, year, and two each at the commencing salary of £400 a year, 
gh репин}. rising by annual increments of £25 to £500 a year; two 
а year. Weg measuring surveyors, each at the commencing salary of £400, 


lon are of svi, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 a year; a chief 
e £600 ava; clerk at the commencing salary of £400 a year, rising by 
| annual increments of £25 to £600 a year; nine principal 


ү , ft Ex 
в assistants, each at the commencing salary of £400 а year, 
ion. bas cini: rising by annual increments of £25, four to £500 a year and | 
during ths five to £450 a year ; twenty-four senior assistants, each at the 
| with фе commencing salary of £300 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ШИШЕ: ments of £25, five to £400 a year and nineteen to £350 a | 
applications i year; eighty-eight assistants in the first class ; eighty-six | 
PN assistants in the second class; eleven minor establishment | 
uilding ii assistants ; four non-classified assistants at salaries persona] | 
4. to them of £400, £375, £215 and £180 a year respectively; | 1: 
2. б eleven clerks of works at salaries personal to them of £250 4 | m. 
1 of the par ` year each; two boiler inspectors each at £150 a year; and E AA 
i vns three clerks of works at weekly rates of pay. d К 
ШЫН " (b) That the expenditure authorised for the em ployment ЛЕ, 
ШАШ for the year ending March 31, 1913, of assistants on the un- ТА $ 
roe thin £ established staff of the architect's department be reduced at "ow ti 
STD os the rate of £98 a week for the remaining period of the year. $, ШЕ” 
lary н The report of the Finance Committee under standing | T Е : 
| orders is to the following effect:—The Finance Committee B |=’ 
ge depara have no observations to offer. | Ш. Б № 
thle characte | er ied T , 
«l shie v^ i 43 ir on, | е | 
rsen: DISTRICT SURVEYOR'S FEES. E ps 
rael m Мк. F. Е. W. OLDFIELD, printer, of Dugdale Street, Camber- | E А 
well New Road, S.E., was summoned at the Lambeth Police Tue 
Ша Court on January 27, at the instance of Mr. Percy Hunter, 2859 
Ш district surveyor for that district, who sought to recover | t 
ЛА from him £10 17s. 6d. fees, alleged to be due to him under the | zi 
E) to at third schedule to the London Building Act, 1894. - | 
ы Мт. Е. Е. Wells (Bryson & Wells) defended. | 
s It appeared from the evidence that the defendant, who | 
dede employs a large number of workpeople, had received com- | 
ue plaints from them as to the fumes arising from a gas-engine | 
rhe d which was running in the factory, and to obviate this the | 
i - defendant decided to remove the same to a building outside 
pee the factory. The main building had been erected at а cosi 
= of about £6,000, and the defendant obtained an estimate 
w from his builders for the erection of a building 26 feei long 
jn by 25 feet in depth for the purpose of housing the engine 
ги and keeping the same apart from the main building. The 
e builders’ estimate for the new building was £72 15s. 
n The district surveyor claimed to be entitled under the 
mets third schedule of the London Building Act, 1894, to onc-hali 
5 | the fee charged in the case of à new building calculated upon 
Uu the area of the whole building upon the ground that the 
E erection was an addition to the main building and not а пох | 
i building. HANGING CORNER CABINET IN MAHOGANY. 
ae An the course of the hearing Mr, Wells elicited that if By Mans Roozns, R.B.S 
n this were a new building and not an addition to an old one “ Sabrina fair, listen where thou art sitting, 
j у the district surveyor’s fees would be £2 2s., which amount j Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave." 
d the defendant had offered to pay. | Peak, ттык ан E == 
pe ‚Мт. Wells said that he hoped to convince the Court that assistanee, and had been treated with every consideration 
= this was a new building and not an addition. Supposing 8 | possible, and Mr. Hunter read to the magistrate a letter which 
ре" £50 addition were put up at the Bank of England, could the defendant had forwarded to him respecting the claim in 
| the district, Surveyor charge half fee upon the main | question, objecting to pay the fees on the ground of the heavy 
ep building ? amount of same and inviting him to take proceedings. 
E | Mr. Wells further pointed out that the fees worked out at Mr. Hopkins said he thought the defendant was legally 
ue a heavy percentage on the cost of the building. He did not | liable to pay the amount, and made an order requiring 
pe think the legislature ever intended that the district surveyor | him to pay the district surveyor £10 17s. 6d. claim, with 
E should have such fees which it was conceivable might amount | 12s. 6d. costs. 
d to Me uan the Быр of ths addition. Saito Ce re LL 
d г. Hopkins: І don't know what they intended ; ave * 
_ to consider iat they said. ; 4 Же PREPARED PAINTS. 
Ps . Mr. Wells: There isone way out. You can hold that this By A. R. WALBROOR. 
a 1$ à new building and not an addition. | (Concluded from last week.) 
те Mr. Hopkins: Can anyone tell me what is an addition if Life or Wearing Capacity of the Paint 


this is поё? 7 : | 

: Mr. Oldfield said his object in coming into Court was to LET us now consider wearing capacity or life as compared 

r protest against such fees, which were a serious handicap | with hand-mixed paints. We know from long tests that 
a pure paint made by our system will last as long as hand- 


я lo an employer. Не had erected the building in order to ; | l i 
.. remove the engine from his workpeople, and entirely for | mixed paint, and in many casss it has proved to live much 


their comfort and convenience, and if such fees could be | longer. | 
gally recovered from him he hoped that there would soon be From what I have stated you will have gathered that 
an amendment of the law in regard to same. & pure paint made by machinery from materials of the 
Mr. Hunter remarked that the defendant spoke as though highest grade, each carefully tested by experts, must of 
he had taken a tyrannical course. As a matter of fact * Abstract of Paper read at the Pc lytechnic, Regent Street, on 


there had been much correspondence and he had had every | February 5. 
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CORFE CASTLE stands on a huge mound in the centre of the gap in the downs called the Purbeck Hills, which forms 
the entrance to the Isle of Purbeck, and looks majestically over the ancient gray village which nestles as if for pro- 
tection at its foot. The village is one of the most picturesque in Dorset, with its gray lichen-grown roofs made of ud j 
mous slabs of crumpled stone, and is specially distinguished by the huge stone-pillared porches of its houses, with little 


rooms built overhead, two of which are shown in the sketch. 


Eee 


. necessity be a better finished article than paint mixed by 


hand from materials bought haphazard and not tested, and 
ibly containing impurities. 

It is, I think, common sense to conclude that the better 
made article will last longer than the poorly made one. 
I speak, of course, of the high-grade paints made by reliable 
firms. 

One great reason for the greater wearing capacity of *he 
prepared oil paint is the purity of the linseed oil used. 
Now it is an accepted fact that the medium used is wha’ 
determines the life of the paint. The oil is the protective 
coating, and when the oil is done the paint crumbles. 

A second reason is that the methods of manufacture give 
us a perfect system of combining the various ingredients— 
lead, zinc, and colouring matter, with the necessary liquid 
into a perfectly mixed paste. In this process every portion 
is perfectly intermixed by the arrangement of the knives 
in the mixers. Then the paste is ground, and when the 
grinding is finished we have a paint in a soft paste form, 
butterlike in fineness. This then flows down & chute to 
the mixers. Two or three hundred gallons at a time can 
be mixed, and in these mixers the remaining necessary 
liquids are added. When the mixing is complete and the 
finished article has been tested and tried out by the experts, 
it is drawn off into a smaller tank, which has a fine sieve 
on top through which every drop of the liquid paint has to 
go. By this method only a perfectly finished article goes 
into the tin from the last small tank. During the process 
of running off from the mixing tank to the smaller filling 
tank the mixers are working al] the time, and as fast as 
the paint runs through the sieve it is run off from the small 
tank into the tins in which it is sent out. This insures 
perfect uniformity. 


These perfect methods of manufacture are clean Т. 
economical. There is no handling of the sey er 2508 = 
time the dry ingredients are placed іп the Urs 
pug mill until it is run off into the tin ready to be labelled 
and despatched. Our arrangements utilise the sae - 
gravitation, so that we start operations on the top Hoo 
and finish off on the ground floor. 

The life of any paint, of course, depends on various 
factors. In the first place, if it is new work, the M 
coat or coats must be of the best materials—good pigmen | 
and good linseed oil. The quantity of oil used will, ft 
course, depend on the character of the wood—whether a 50 
or hard wood. 4 

Іп the second place, life or wearing capacity depends 
on the undercoat work being of suitable character, fine 
texture, and each being allowed sufficient time to dry ha 
before the next is put on. 4 

Third, the character of the final coat. Неге we Wan 
greater elasticity so as to enable it to stand the changes 
of temperature without cracking. 

The fineness or smoothness of the finish is of great 
importance, for you can readily understand that a smooth 
surface offers little or no resting place for water or sulphur 
particles to rest and attack the paint. On the other hand, 
an unequal or rough surface permits lodgment of these, 
with consequent quicker disintegration of the skin. 

To use a rough illustration of what I mean. ` 

If you examine some coats of paint under a microscope 
you may detect little excrescences. As oil, like water, finds 
its own level, the tops of these excrescences are not wel 
covered and protected as are the smooth valleys, so to speak. 
Just as the grass is very thin on the hilltops and thick 1n 
the vallevs, so the linseed oil or varnish or whatever medium 
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it is impossible for any firm of paint makers to sell аз 
good a paint at 7s. 6d. per gallon as another paint for which 
another maker may ask 10s. I do not say that the cheaper 
grades of prepared paint are all nasty. I only say they 
cannot be so good in wear as the higher grade and more 
expensive paint. They may fill the bill for a certain class 
of cheap work, but the two or more classes of paint may 
be compared with the wear of suits of clothes bought at 
50s., 65s. and 44 or 6 guineas. In the higher priced article 
you get quality of cloth, good cut and fit, sound workman- 
ship, and long life, while the lower priced suits look and 
wear in accordance with the price paid. 

From this you will gather that many varieties of pre- 
pared paints are made. You begin with paints perhaps a 
little better or about the same quality as the common shop 
tinned paints offered at about 6s. per gallon. You get then 
to something better, sold at 7s. 6d, or 8s.—good value at 
the price probably, but not of the highest grade. We make 
such paints because there is a demand for them, but if 
a customer asks us to recommend him a high-grade paint, 
we give him a guaranteed quality oil paint, or, if he is 
prepared to pay a little more and wants a higher gloss paint, 
we give him a paint made with part oil and part varnish. 
If he wants a still higher varnish gloss we give him our 
imperishable varnish paint, which for all practicable pur- 
poses is as good as any man can require, unless he wants 
to pay for full enamels. 

You can have a priming paint prepared made to suit 
special requirements, either for wood, plaster, or iron and 
steel. Special undercoats are made egg-shell or half-gloss in 
character, suitable for the finishing coat of oil or high-gloss 
paint. Special first and intermediate flat coats are made 
for undercoating enamels. 

Prepared flat enamels are offered, which may be used on 
wood or plaster to give a permanent flat or egg-shell finish, 
similar to distemper. These flat enamels are really washable, 
and give all that soft restful effect which is claimed for 
distemper, but without any roughness or brushmarks which 
so many distempers show unless stippled. The flat enamel 
does not require stippling, but gives naturally a beautiful 
mat surface. It will outlast distemper by many years. 

The initial cost of this material is higher than distemper, 
but it possesses much greater covering capacity— nearly twice 
as much and probably three times the life—so that really the 
cost of the materials is very little greater, if any. 

With regard to white finishes, of course the highest-grade 
enamels, if suitably undercoated, give good results where cost 


is used is thin on the top or outside of the little excrescences 
and thick in between in the minute crevices or valleys. A 
paint is attacked at its weakest point, and any roughness 
in the coat is a weak spot. 

You will thus see the necessity for smoothness of finish 
if the maximum of life is to result. 

We claim that high-grade prepared paints, being ground 
perfectly and mixed so thoroughly, give this smoother 
surface, and, in consequence, if the ingredients are of the 
best they must last longer than hand-mixed paints, which 
probably do not possess such extreme fineness. 

Another point we must not overlook in: connection with 
the life of coloured paints—viz. the quality and character 
of the pigments used to give the necessary tint or colour in 
the finishing coat. I suppose, like ourselves, most of the 
manufacturers of high-grade prepared paints use for tinting 
their coloured paints the strongest and purest pigments. 
They do this advisedly, for they know that to do so is true 
economy. Less is required to give the desired tint, and the 
resulting tint is purer in tone than it would be if a weaker 
colour were used. Not only so, but such strong colours keep 
their tone and beauty longer than pigments of lower grade. 

When making up his own paints, it is true economy for 
the decorator, if he only realised it, to buy only the purest 
and strongest stainers. Far less is required to make a given 
tone, the tone is cleaner and sharper, and, if such pigment 
be used to make self-colours, the resulting paint covers far 
more surface than paints made from lower grade pigments, 
owing to its greater strength. 

Stainers of all colours and qualities are made by the 
manufacturers, but I hold strongly that the best are the 
cheapest for the decorator to buy. 

I think I have said enough to convince you of the 
economy, reliability, and wearing capacity, or life, of pre- 
pared paints, and I hope I have convinced you that the 
high-grade prepared paints compare most favourably in 
these qualities with hand-mixed paints. | 

Now let us give a little consideration to the varieties 
of prepared paints. These may be good or bad, efficient or 
non-efficient, for the purpose of protection and beautifying. 
I want you to understand that high-grade prepared paints 
cannot be as low in cost ая low-grade hand-made paints made 
from impure and poor materials, Competition between the 
best manufacturers makes it impossible for any one of them 
to make too great a profit. The cost of prepared paints 
must bear some analogy to the cost of hand-mixed paints 
of high grade, and I assert that they do. Remember that 
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is no object. Iam of opinion, however, that white oil paint, 
made with lead and zinc, will stand well enough for most 
ordinary purposes, and that the higher-grade varnish-paint 
fills the bill thoroughly for better work at only a moderate 
increase in cost. The high-grade enamels almost double the 
cost for materials. 

Their Suttability for All Painting Operations. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show you that you can 
procure a variety of prepared paints to suit all purposes. 
The special undercoats are made of a special character to suit 
‚ either oil finisn, varnish finish, or flat finish. They are 

produced as a result of full knowledge of conditions, and 
they can be altered or varied by the decorator if necessary. 
The flat enamel finish at moderate price gives a range of 
colours suitable for flat or egg-shell effects, either on walls or 
on wood. 

The various finishing paints—oil-gloss finish, high-gloss 
finish—consisting of prepared oils and varnish, and the full 
varnish finish paint, offer a range of products which are 
suitable for all work to be painted either on stone or wood, 
both for inside and outside work. 

° Whatever can be accomplished with hand-mixed paints 
can be equally well or better accomplished with prepared 
paints. | 
The variety of prepared paints is so great that I hope I 
have proved to you their suitability for all general 
painting. 

I have not touched on the painting of metals, for I found 
on working out this lecture that the time was too short 
to treat this subject, and I propose to give some few remarks 
on it before beginning the lecture on leadless paints next 


week. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 

SIR J. C. ROBINSON, C.B., F.S.A. 
Is the “ Foreword ” attached to the catalogue of Sir J. C. 
Robinson’s etchings there is a curious limitation in the use 
of the word ‘‘ amateur ’’; for so far from the fact that the 
artist's work was done for the mere love of it, implying a 
“limited” sense in the use of the word, the broad signifi- 
cance is more surely connoted. It is merely modern misuse 
which has imported the notion of poverty of production when 
anything is said to be the work of an “amateur.” Nor, 
again, would it be reasonable to suggest that the labour of 
those who are prompted merely by love, without the spur 
of necessity, must be inferior to tiat produced by a profes- 
sional. 
In one of the Dowdeswell Galleries а small collection of 
this *' amateur's ’ etchings and drawings tends to prove the 
Justice of our views. It is true that we do not place his 
work on a level with that displayed in another of these 
galleries—we refer to that of Mr. Mortimer Menpes; but 
the qualities of the latter transcend those of other etchers 
to such an extent that the comparison may not be altogether 
fair. And yet Sir J. C. Robinson's work displays a tender- 
ness and lightness which are restful, whereas a prolonged 
inspection of Mr. Menpes' productions may tend to induce 
a degree of eye-weariness, through the very fact of the 
insistence of his technique. 
_ Of the etchings on view, perhaps the best on all counts 
Is “А Swollen Burn at Shandon, Gareloch’’ ; it exhibits а 
display of light and shade and of adequate massing not suffi- 
ciently in evidence in much of the work; the rain-shower, 
too, 1s well portrayed. “* Talavera Battlefield "' is also very 
fine as an ensemble, but the sky is too fissiparous in appear- 
ance—a curious mannerism of the artist's noticeable else- 
where іп the display. “ Wareham Trees ’’ is pleasing, and 
in “ Sunlight and Mist, Swanage Down," the sunlight 
effect is exceedingly well managed. 

The Corfe Castle series is not peculiarly attractive, and 
“ Merida, Spain," whilst of architectural, lacks pictorial 
interest. 

Іп some of the work the ‘medium ” is too pronounced ; 
for we hold that, whether it be pencil, pen. brush or needle, 
the object portrayed is to be the first consideration, and not 
the means of portrayal. 

Amongst Sir J. С. Robinson's drawings, special com- 
mendation attaches to “ Burning Fallen Leaves, November,” 
and “ Newton Manor " (No. 29), which takes second place 
to none. We must call attention to “Най! King of the 
Jews!” a sketch made at the ave of eighteen years, and 
showing a notable faculty for grouping, posing, composi- 
tion and the handling of drapery. 

To an architect, the “ Design for Almshouses, Spald- 
Ing,” will appeal, though not by reason of any outstanding 
merit; and yet the design of a quiet Tudor nature js cer- 


tainly expressive and, as such, commendable. Altogether, 
though small (or perhaps because small) the Exhibition 


proves interesting. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
“Foundations and. Machine Fixing." By Francis H. 
Davies. (London: Constable & Co., Ltd. Price 25.) 
Turs publication contains in а small compass —146 
pages—much valuable information and useful data relat- 
ing to foundations which cannot fail to prove useful to 
architects and engineers, and indeed to all practical men 
Who have anything to do either with the design of founda- 
tions for engines, turbines, and dynamo-electric machinery, 
or with the fixing of such plant. This work should also 
appeal to those who are responsible for the running and 
maintenance of machinery of the descriptions mentioned. 
It is naturally impossible to lav down exact rules relating 
to the dimensions of foundations available for universal 
application, since the types of plant to be provided for, 
the nature of the subsoil on which these have to be con- 
structed, and many other points have to be given due 
Weight in the determination of the details of the design 
finally adopted. However, Mr. Davies has provided a 
useful series of tables giving particulars relating to 
foundations provided in a number of instances, and these 
will serve the designer as a useful model. Two very 
useful chapters deal with the question of vibration; in 
one chapter, its causes and effects are dealt with, and in 
the following chapter, the methods of isolating machinery. 
The importance of these chapters cannot be exaggerated 
when it is remembered that the operation of machinery 
шау very easily cause sufficient disturbance to residents 
in the neighbourhood of such plant as to amount in 
law to a nuisance. The consequences which are likely 
to follow under such circumstances are too well known 
to require any further mention. Those who desire to 
reduce the risk of such trouble to a minimum cannot do 
better than consult the pages of this publication. The 
details relating to the fixing of motors given in this work 
should prove exceedingly useful to contractors and their 
foreraen. The publication is illustrated with a number 
of clear diagrams showing not only the usual types of 
foundations, but also methods of supporting motors be. 
tween steel columns, by suspension from wood rafters, 


&c. 

The work is indeed a practical handbook fòr practical 
men, and the study of its contents will convey lessons of 
much practical value to those who seek information in its 


pages. 


“Estimating for Reinforced Concrete Work." By 
T. E. Coleman (Major, Staff for Royal Engineer 
services). (London: B. T. Batsford. Price 4s.) 

A PORTION of the subject. matter contained in this work 

has recently appeared in the series of articles in the 

Building News, and a perusal of the volume shows the 

information contained therein. to. be quite up-to-date. 

Architects and engineers should indeed be grateful to 

Major Coleman for this addition to the series of useful 

publications which he has already placed at their disposal. 

The value of his writings is so well known that the mere 

mention of Major Coleman's name as the author of this 

work is sufficient to convev an idea of the extremely nsefu] 
character of the information contained in the volume 
under review. The matter contained in this publication 

Is conveniently arranged and deals with the general 

principles of construction, measurement of reinforced 

concrete works, the prices of the same, material for 
metal reinforcement, the different systems of reinforce- 
ment, &e. Major Coleman has analysed the cost shown 
in his work in such a manner that it is possible to apply 
the figures given by him to estimates for works to be 
constructed in any part of the world; the appropriate 
alterations can readily be made on а percentage basis 
to cover Variations in the cost of material as delivered 
on the site of the works and for the differences in the 
local rates of labour. This feature of the work will no 
doubt prove of imtuense value to architects, surveyors, 
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PAPER 


FOR UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
BOARDS, FOR LAYING ON JOISTS. PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS 
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° Subject he may wish to enter. 
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and engineers who may be practising in India and in our 
Colonies. 

This book is certainly deserving of much praise and 
should have a wide circulation. 


“Who's Who, 1913." An annual biographical dic- 
tionary with which is incorporated “ Men and 
Women of the Time.” (Published by Adam & 

Charles Black.) 

Ir is said to be the ambition of many an English public 

шап to appear in the pages of Punch, but that is mere 

momentary fame compared with the permanence of a 

mention in “ Who's Who." The fact that this latter 

publication has now reached its sixty-fifth year of issue 

Is abundant proof of its value as well as of its popu- 

larity. With increasing years it certainly increases in 

size until it has become a portly volume of more than 
two thousand pages eight inches in height. The Fine 

Arts are well represented among the biographies, and 

architecture has no ground for thinking itself slighted. 

For instance, four out of every five of the gentlemen 

who have appeared in The Architect cartoons are men- 

tioned in “ Who's Who.” Of course there are many 
other notable professional names among the pages which 
have not been included in our own list of portraits. The 
biographies are models of the art of elimination—indeed 
in some few cases they are aggravatingly brief, as they 
are somewhat too long in a few others. But doubtless 
the blame must not be laid on the publishers. Тһе 
pages are a wonderful record of all the leading men in 
English and Colonial life, as well as of the people who 
“count” in other countries. The range of achieve- 


ment covered is limitless. 


A Dictionary of Standard Books, 


* Books that Count. ”’ 
(Published by Adam 


edited by W. Forbes Gray. 
& Charles Black.) 

Tuts is a new work which should have a highly success- 
ful career in front of it. The editor says in his Preface 
that it has been conceived on strictly popular lines. It 
is intended to help the ordinary reader and the young 
student to a selection of such books in English as treat 
their subjects in a popular way. Each of the 5,500 
books mentioned is accompanied by a brief characterisa- 
tion which gives an idea of its scope and distinctive 
deatures; in addition, the size, number of pages, date, 
name of publisher, and price is included. "The contents 
are arranged in fourteen sections with subdivisions, and 
there are two full indices of authors and titles. '* Books 
that Count ’’ will doubtless prove a rare guide and friend 
to many a student who would otherwise be dismayed bv 
the avalanche of works threatening him on whatever 
Some of its entries are 
surprisingly up to date—e.g. Mr. Blomfield’s ‘* Archi- 

tectural Drawing and Draughtsmen.’’ 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 
ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Langford.—Twenty workmen’s cottages. Messrs. Homer & 
Luras (of London and Oxford), architects. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Sulhamstead Bannister.—Church rebuilding. 
Wokingham.--House, Sturges Road, for Mrs. E. Bennett. 
CHESHIRE. i 
Mucclesfield,—Cinema Theatre, Buxton Road (accommo- 
dation for 500), for Mr. A. Bates (of Hanley) and Mr. 
L. Cartlidge (of Stoke-on-Trent). 
CORNWALL. | 
ITelston.—Secondary School, Penrose Road: extension. 
Redruth.—House, Trewirgie Road, for Mrs. W. M. 
Martin. 
St. Mabyn.— Church. Room. 
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CUMBERLAND. 
Aspatriu,—Two houses, 
Wilson & J. Scott. 
Dalston.— Four cottages, by the railway station. Mr. 
Cartmell, engineer to the Marvport and Carlisle Rail- 


Station. Road, for Messrs. W. 


way Co. 
Penrith.— Mixed Secondary. school. 
Silloth.—Police station (£2,400). 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Ashbourne.—St. Oswald's Church: restoration (85.000). 
Derby.—Diccesan Training College: gymnasium, «е. 
(£2,500). 


Council School, on the Osmaston Estate. 


Devon. 
Devonport. Guildhall and municipal offices. 


Isolation Hospital extensions (£5,000). 
Ilsington.—The “ Moorland’? Hotel: addition. Mr. S. 
Segar (of Newton Abbot), architect. 
Doxser. 
I'oole..—Two houses, 
Knight. 
House, Chatsworth Road, for Mrs. Hansford. 
House, Lincoln Road. Mr. €. H. Goater (of Park- 
stone), architect. 
House, Old Wareham Road, for Mr. S. Clapcott. 
Two houses, Pottery and Sandbanks Road. Mr. H. 
Kendal (of Parkstone), architect. 
House, Sandecotes Road, for Mr. C. Newton. 
Thirteen houses, West Street. Mr. R. T. Habgood, 


Parkstone Avenue, for Mr. H. 


builder. 
Ровнам. 
Durham,—Cottages, Providence Row, for the Corpora- 
tion. 
Kibblesworth.—Wesleyan Church (81,00. М. J. 


Smith, architect. 
Spennymoor.—Four houses, Duke Street, for Mr. J. W. 


Kay. 
Council Schools, North Road: caretaker's house. 
Sunderland.—Parish Hall for Venerable Bede's Church 


(£2,300). 
Essex. | 
Danbury.—Six working-class cottages, Runsell Green 


(£2,700). 
Hoynehurch.-—Working-class dwellin gs. 
Hulton.—Hulton and Shenfield Union Church (accommo- 

dation for 324). £3,000. 
Little Baddow.— Six working-class cottages (£1,050). 
Sandon.— Four working-class cottages (£800). 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Bristol.—University completion (£150,000). 
Workmen's dwellings, Bryant's Hill (£1,000). 

Stroud.— Post Office extensions for Н.М. Office of Works, 


London. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
Emsworth.—Baptist Chapel, North Street. 


outhampton.—Public Elementary school, Dibden Pur- | 


lieu (accommodation for 150 children). 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Leominster.—Six houses, Sheep Market site, for the 
Council. ` 
KENT. 
Grillinghum.---House, First Avenue. Mr. W. Dobson, 


builder. 
Eight houses, First Avenue, for Mr. Hinkley. 
House, Duncan Road. Mr. H. F. Phillips, builder. 
House, Oxford Road. Mr. Г, J. Newnham, architect. 
No, 504 High Street, Brompton: additions. Mr. 
W. E. R: Randall, jun, (of Chatham), architect. 
Maidstone. —Two houses, Boxley Road, for Messrs. Martin 


& Newman. 
" Lynsted," Queen's Avenue: additions, for Mr. F. L. 


Ball. 
Motor-car garage, Pudding Lane, for Yalam Motor 
Co. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Stretford.— School, Trafford Park, for 800 places. Mr. H. 
Littler (of Preston), County architect. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Bracebridge Heath.—County Asvlum enlargement for 200 
additional beds (£26,000). 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Towcester.—Council School. 
Northampton), architects. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Prudhoe-on-Tyne.—Infants’ 
wifery Centre. 
LTynemouth.—New stores at 


Messrs. Law & Harris (of 


Council School and House- 


the fish quay (£1,200). 
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Those whose business it is 
to plan and erect modern 
dwellings are realising more 
and more that one of the 
greatest recommendations for 
a modern house is that it 
should be equipped for the 
ready installation of Gas 
appliances. 


Gas Cookers, Gas Fires, 
Gas Water-heaters, and, since 
the introduction of the incan- 
descent inverted burner, Gas- 
lights, are in such growing 
demand nowadays that they 
should be borne in mind at 
the outset of building opera- 
tions. 


Probable positions of the 
appliances should be соп- 
sidered so that necessary points 
are readily available. If this 


is done it becomes an easy and 
convenient matter to suit clients 
without after disturbance. 


" D n ERI qon m ò 
. i- س‎ m а رھت‎ > LM int 
Write for Booklet No. U 36, post free, to 

the British Commercial Gas Association, 

47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A126. 
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28,215. Dec. 15, 1911.—Louis Tabulo, 22 Valmar Road, 


EnNGLAND—continued. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
Wellington.—Workhouse: additions and alterations. Mr. 


A. Jenkins, architect. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Brierley Hill.—-Infants’ Council School, Moor Street. 


Burton-on-Trent.—Children's cottage homes, 
. workhouse. 

Cannock.—Wesleyan Sunday School. 
Darlaston.—W orkmen's dwellings. 


Fazeley.—Council School. 
Helmer End.—Council School for 270 places. 


Pelsall.—Infants’ Council School. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham.—-St. Clement's Church of England School: 


enlargement. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Bromsqrove.—Children's Home (accommodation for thirty 
children). Mr. Rowe (of Worcester), architect. £1,500. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Bradford.—Central Baths: annexe (£9,900). 


Two hundred working-men’s houses. | 
Mr. 


Elland.—Two semi-detached villas, Victoria Road. 


H. Thompson, architect. 
Hemingfield.— Church of England School: enlargement 


for 140 additional places. 
Huddersfield.—Two semi-detached houses, Grasmere Road, 
Gledholt. Messrs. J. B. Abbey & Son, architects. 
Leeds,—Factory, Clarence Road, Hunslet. Messrs. Thomas 
Winn & Sons, architects. 
Middlesbrough.—P.M. Sunday schools, Gilkes Street: ad- 
ditions and alterations. Mr. T. W. T. Richardson (of 
Stockton-on-Tees), architect. 


Selby.—R.C. Schools (£2,500 to £3,000). 
Whitby.—House, Mayfield Estate, also semi-detached 


house, High Stakesby. Mr. A. E. Young, architect. 
Wombwell.—Parish Church completion (£2,700). Messrs. 
Hadfield, FF.R.I.B.A. (of Sheffield), architects. 
Conservative Club: additions. 
York.—Fever Hospital, Huntingdon Road: Lodge. Mr. 
F. W. Spurr, City engineer. 
WALES, 
Brithdir.—School (£3,400). Mr. D. Р. Jones (of Cardiff), 
_ County architect. 
aerphilly.—Laundry, for Rhymney Valley Laundries, 
Ltd. Мг. J. H. Phillips, F.R.I.B.A. (of Cardiff), 
architect. | 
Cardiff.—Cinematograph Theatre, Clifton Street (accom- 
modation for 1,000). Messrs. Speir & Beavan, archi- 


KÉ tects. 
„Gronant and Mynydd Isa.—County Schools. County 
architect. 
Port Talbot.—No. 3 Courtlad Terrace: alterations. Мг. 
F. B. Smith, architect. 
Pwltheli.—Nos. 90 and 92 High Street. Mr. J. W. 
Roberts, architect. | | 
| Е SCOTLAND. 
he Clydebank,—-F lour store, John Knox Street, for the United 
Co-operative Baking Society (£4,000 to £5,000). 


Dalkeith.—Kingspark School: enlargement, 

Dumbarton.—Villa, Stirling Road. Mr. A. C. Denny, 
architect. 

Edinburgh.—Double villa, Gorgie Road. 

Forres.—Picture Theatre. 

Elgin), architects. 
Gauldry.—School enlargement. Mr. Cappon, architect. 
Greenock.—Five tenements, Serpentine Walk (£5,000). 
Motherwell.—Picture house, Brandon Street, with 1,400 
for the Motherwell Picture House, Ltd. 


sittings, 
(£2,500). 
IRELAND. 
Coleraine. —Working-class lodging-houses, Long Commons 
(£3,000). 
South Terrace. Mr. A. Hill, 


Cork. —Synagogue, 
F.R.LB.A., M.R.LA.I., architect. 
her, contractor. 


Mr. W. L. Kelle- 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
FEBRUARY 6, 1913. 
Selected by James D. Roots, М.І. Mech. E., Thanet House 


Temple Bar, London. 
No. 22,680. Oct. 14, 1911. -7. J. Rawlings, 82 Glouces- 


fer Road, South Kensington. Plug or socket for screws and 
other fitt:^es, 


next the 


Messrs. C. С. Doig & Son (of ` 


Denmark Hill, S.E. Differential hoisting and lowering 


apparatus. 

1,011. Jan. 12, 1912. —R. E. Roberts, Tendring, Leigh- 
ton Avenue, Leigh-on-Sea. Stoves and fireplaces. 

1,066. Jan. 13, 1912.—John Campbell, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
59 Gartmoor Gardens, Wimbledon Park, Surrey. Manufac- 
ture of fire-resisting silica material. 

3,083. Feb. 7, 1912.—J. M. Morris, 41 East Essex Street, 
Dublin. Cylinder locks. 

` 4,949. Feb. 28, 1912. —A. G. Owen, 170 Queen’s Road, 
Sheffield, and J. F. Bennett, Gordon Cross House, Green 
Lane, Dronfield, Derby. Compounds for modelling and lke 


purposes. 
5,194. March 1, 1912.— Henry Simcock, 44 Brazenose 
Street, Manchester. Gas and air mixing apparatus (for 


lighting and heating). 
6,002. March 11, 1912. —W illiam Eckford, Clyd Annedd, 


Brighton Road, Rhyl, Flint. Manufacture of lead oxide. 
7,586. March 28, 1912.—Oscar Faber and Wallace 
Elliott, 5 Coleman Street, E.C. Floors. 
9,729. April 24, 1912.— Edward Pollard and H. №. 
Barnes, 29 Clerkenwell Road, London. Shop fronts. 
12,018. May 21, 1912.— Date claimed under International 
Convention, October 21, 1911. August Wedemeyer, 73-77 
Alter Steinweg, Hamburg, Dust 


shooting devices. 
12,266. May 23, 1912.—Frederick Dashwood, 20 Bin- 


field Road, Clapham, and E. G. Price, 38 Haggerston Road, 
Dalston. Floor block or tile. 

12,391. May 25, 1912.—John Loudon and W. F. Loudon, | 
Allanton Brick, Tile and Fire Clay Works, Newmains, and 
P. J. Robinson, А.М.Т.С.Е., Mavirons, Allanshaw Street, 
Hamilton, Lanark. Drainage tile for sewage filter beds. 

14,128. June 17, 1912.—Date claimed under Inter- 
national Convention, June 16, 1911, Robert Detzer, Stutt- 
gart, Wurtemberg, Germany. Ventilating damper for air 
supply and ventilation channels. 

15,327. June 29, 1912.—Ferdinand Bohl, 6 Jacob Pass- 
age, Hamburg. Safety device for folding or swing doors. 

15,916. July 1, 1912.—Heinrich Hofmann, 48 Voltast- 
rasse, Bockenheim, near Frankfurt-on-Main. Door hinge 


with automatic closing device. 
17,999. August 3, 1912.—R. V. Dowding, Briarwood, 


Levenshulme, Manchester. Latches. 

19,076. August 20, 1912.—Date claimed under Inter- 
national Convention, February 16, 1912. Joseph Pissarello, 
Villa la Glycine, Boulevard de la Tour, Beausoleil (Alpes- 
Maritimes), France. Apparatus for raising and lowering 
scaffolding. | ⁄ 

19,104. August 20, 1912.—Serafino Mion, 13 Fluggestr, 
Hanover, Germany. Architectural facings in imitation of 
marble. 

19,903. August 31, 1912.—Fletcher, Russell & Co., Ltd. 
and T. W. Fletcher, Palatine Works, Warrington Lancs. 
Gas or coal fire stoves. 

20,505. Sept. 6, 1912.—Date claimed under Inter- 
national Convention, Sept. 6, 1911. Mathias Schiffer 10 
Stefanstrasse, Aachen, Germany. Pile-plankings or rolled 
girders with slanting flange-halves outwardly directed. 

21,267. Sept. 18, 1912.—August Windeknecht. 47 
Georgen Strasse, Berlin, Germany. Window structures, 

8,087. April 3, 1912.—Date claimed under International 
Convention, April 6, 1011. Francois Dussaud, 27 Rue de 
Mogador, Paris, France. Electric lighting apparatus. 

7,420. March 27, 1912. —R. P. Fisher, Claughton Villa 
Brincliffe, Edge Road, Sheffield. Domestic fire-grates, | 
9,875. April 25, 1912. —J. J. McClelland, A.M.I.M.E 
262 Victoria Park Road, N.E. Stair tread. ts 

10,255. April 30, 1912. —S. H. Donnelly, Lytt 
Letchworth, Herts. Delivery taps or vales РА 

15,709. June 11, 1912.—Date claimed under Inter. 
national Convention, June 17, 1911. J. A. Cogswell 
22 Greenwich Park, Boston. Mass, U.S.A. Paving blocks. 

17,682. July 30. 1912.—Date claimed under Inter. 
national Convention, August 8, 1911. F. J. Stulemeyer 
85 Baronielaan, Breda, Teteringen, Provinz Noord-Brabant. 
Holland. Head for reinforced concrete piles. | 

18,058. Aug. 6, 1912.—C. E. Harrison. 21 Thirlmere 
Road, Abbeydale, Sheffield, and W. N. Harrison, 112 Wood. 
seats Road, Sheffield. Locks. 

18,719. Aug. 15, 1912.—Thos. Jamieson. 8 
Road, Forest Gate, Essex. Bearing for upright 5275 
spindles іп connection with ventilators and chimney cowls. 

19,581. Aug. 27, 1912.-—H. А. Bulir, 9 Weisestrasse 
Berlin-Neukolln, Germany. Telescopic lamp and lic 


supports. 


Germany, architect. 
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DAMP WALLS 


are not only a discomfort ; they actually 


| ENDANCER HEALTH 


FOR MAKING DAMP WALLS DRY 


PROTEX 


(BLACK CARBON EMULSION) 


is THE REMEDY 


Applied cold with an ordinary brush. 


m YOU COMPARE | | 


THE COST OF LIC¥TING BY THE 


| | 


—— 


А1 PLANT WITH EITHER ELECTRICITY OR PETROL-CAS | 


YOU WILL FND | 


i 


Can be readily papered over. 
Yields a perfect bond for plaster. 


THE 
ACETYLENE 
CORPORATION, 

LTD., 
49 VICTORIA ST. 
WESTMINSTER, 


who hav 5; sae НЫ ' 
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George M. Callender & Co., Ltd. | || 


25 VICTORIA ERAT LONDON, S.W. 
Contractors to Н.М. Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, &o. 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 
The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever sinc 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1878. 


3 Q Vears Experience has stamped 
D U R E S C oO 


as being the premier Water Paint. 
A/AAVAVVA/VA/AAVAVAAAAAAAAA/AWVAAAAAAAAAAAAAZAWAAAAAA/AYVVA 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT 00. 


J. В. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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Ofer Kechitect. 


Monday, February 24. 


CONTENTS. 
PAGE | Royal Academy : Lectures on Architecture (1) ‘‘ Byzantine Archi- 
Mens Sana іп Corpore Sano. . . š "C . 183 tecture—the Churches at Constantinople and Salonica," by 
: . 184 Sir Т. G. Jackson, R.A., D.C.L., LL.D., at 4 p.m. 


Architectural Association: Paper entitled “ А.А. Excursion to 


Notes and Comments 
Shrewsbury and District, 1912," by Mr. Edwin Gunn, 


Window in Deanery, Wells (illustration) ES S Tn 


The Mall Improvement . ç . 
Competition News. . . . ; од . >. 186 A. R.I.B.A., at 8 Р.м. 
ии с КОРЕР ` 186 PUDE Institution : Annual Dinner at the Whitehall Rooms, 
, , » . . . ° . t .M. 
London and South Western Bank, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 186 а 
Gateway, Norwich Cathedral (illustration) . š . >. 187 Wednesday, February 26. 
Royal Institute of British Architects . . . . . 188 Edinburgh Archi EE: ; «g 
Heating Arrangements, Roman Villa, Chedworth. .  . 190 inburgh Architectural Association: Paper entitled ота 
Eighteenth-century Wood Table (illustration) . | . 191 Modern French Buildings,” by Mr. Vernon Constable, 
192 A.R.I.B.A., at 8 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association: Students’ Meeting at 


The Architectural Association . г ; i š К 
Building By-Laws and Housing the Working Classes . . 194 
Panel Bust in Terra-Cotta with Walnut Wood (illustration) 152 


Leadless Paints . . . . . <. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society . se ow dw 197 
Private House, Avenue Charles-Floquet, Paris (illustrations) d 


7.30 P.M. 
Carpenters’ Company: Paper entitled ‘‘ Ancient English Wall 


Painting,” by Mr. E. W. Tristram, at 7.45 Р.М. 


Thursday, February 27. 


School of Art Wood Carving . 
Building Progress in the Provinces . š а + . 201 | 
British Patent Specifications . Я = Ж ; . 203 | Royal Academy : Lectures on Architecture (2) “ Italo-Byzantine 
Correspondence |. . . . . . . . . 203 and Italian Romanesque Architecture,” by Sir T. G. Jack- 
son, R.A., at 4 P.M. 
Society of Architects : Paper entitled “ Amiens Cathedral," by 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, February 22. 


Architectural Association : Spring Visit to the new building for 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, West- 
minster (Mr. James Miller, Е.В.Т.В.А., A. R.S.A., architect), 
also new Middlesex Guildhall (Messrs. Gibson, Skipwith & 


Gordon, architects), at 2 P.M. 


MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO. 

We do not know whether the Board of Architectural 

Education of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

took into consideration the recognition of athletics as an 

essential part of an architect's training, as is done in the 

United States, when they were formulating their latest 

revision of the syllabus of the examinations now obligatory 

upon candidates for membership of the Royal Institute. 
They certainly have not included amongst the testimonies 
of study required before admission to examination the sub- 
mission of certified records of performances on the path 
or the field, the range or the links, or even evidence of 
active membership in one of more sections of the A.A. 
Athletic Club. | 
It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to make athletics 
a compulsory subject in a British course of architectural 
traming, but there is a good deal of sound common sense 
in the Pennsylvanian idea of closing the door of the 
examination-room to the student who is nob proficient in 
gymnastics, and conversely, to maintain requisite balance 
and proportion, barring the slacker in study from partici- 
pation in team contests. 
. The Architectural Association, as the premier educa- 
tional body in architecture in this country, has done well 
to institute an athletic club for its members, with sections 
devoted to cricket, golf, hockey, rifle shooting, Rugby 
football, and swimming; and we regret to note that the 
club has not yet been able to clear off the debt on its 
playing ground, which therefore affords an opportunity 
for the generous. 

The advantage of athletics as a branch of an architect's 
training is many-sided. If the architect were an artist 
and nothing more neither the corpus sanum nor the mens 
sana would be obvious necessities, for the greatest artists 
of the world have not in the past been always of sound 
physique, or even of normally sound mind; indeed, there 
18 probably only too much truth in the dictum that genius 
and insanity are very closely allied, each being the evidence 
of abnormal mentality. A great architect is, however, 
more than an artist. He is besides an organiser, a cap- 
tain of industry, a man of business, with sound judgment 
and wide outlook. 

For the attainment of these qualifications athletics are 
an excellent training. The youth who has successfully 
captained a team in the cricket or football field has 


Мг. G. А. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., at 8 Р.м. 
Concrete Institute: Paper entitled ‘‘ Economy in Reinforced 
Concrete Design," by Mr. John A. Davenport, M.Sc., B. Eng., 
at 7.30 P.M. 
Sheffield Society of Architects: Paper entitled ‘‘The Work of 
James Gibbs," by Mr. Н. В. S. Gibbs, at 7.30 p.m. 


developed character that should enable him to lead 
builders and workmen in the erection of beautiful build- 
ings, to recognise essentials, to take a prescient view 
of possibilities, to form a sound judgment. Even though 
he may not have attained to leadership, the athlete has 
learnt the value of discipline, of restraint, of sustained 
effort, and has necessarily submitted to a training in which 
character as well as physical qualities has been developed 
precisely in the direction needed for the peculiar work of 
an architect. "Therefore, we say that the Architectural 
Association and the University of Philadelphia are right 
in their view of the importance of athletics as an element 
of an architect's training. — . | | 

An artist has a natural tendency to become self- 
centred, one-sided, and even bigoted. An architect should 
be a broad-minded artist, ever receptive of new ideas, 
ready to deal with new situations and fresh developments, 
and yet self-possessed and cool in judgment, not at one 
time regarding iron joists as anathema because they were 
not used in the Middle Ages and at another rushing blind- 
fold at reinforced concrete or Neo-Grec, because every- 
body's -doing it. Alertness of mind, coolness and 
soundness of judgment are qualities fostered by athletics. 
More particularly by those forms of athletics which, as 
games, involve the element of contest and competition; 
whilst, of games, those are probably most useful in the 
development of the character required by а successful 
architect which demand team work of side against side, 
such as cricket and football. 

To be a successful architect undoubtedly requires not 
only a certain trait of character which is efficiently 
developed by athletics, but & superior bodily physique 
which is also to be brought into being by physical training. 
The work of an architect particularly results in intermit- 
tent strain of great intensity, alternating with periods of 
comparative inactivity, which are equally wearing and 
trying to the patience and ardour of an artist. Modern 
conditions almost inevitably require the architect’s work 
to be done in a hurry, or at least in a limited period, and 
if there is sufficient, or even reasonable time, given to 
the evolution of the design there will certainly be a short- 
age for the preparation of the drawings. Long journeys 
have frequently to be made, and the desire to economise 
working time tempts the busy man to make these by 
night trains, when no sleeping саг can prevent the journey 
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from being other than fatiguing. If the ambition of the 
artist spurs him into the arena of competitions, the pace 
is even more killing, and an exceptionally fine condition 
of mental and bodily health is essential to avoid an early 
breakdown, or even more pathetic premature failure to 
maintain the promise of early success. How often do we 
find in the history of our competition experts that seeming 
invincibility for a time is followed by an inability to reach 
nearer success than the tail end of the first flight. The 
vigour of their mental powers has dwindled with the 
inability of their bodily physique to stand the strain put 
upon it and provide sufficient energy for the thinking 
machine. 

The students at Pennsylvania or any other university 
have an advantage over the members of the Architectural 
Association in one respect, Inasmuch as the team contests 
of the former bring the embryo architects who partici- 
pate in them into that contact with others of their own 
age and social standing, which ripens into connections 
and friendships that. form the basis of a clientele for the 
future professional man. There is also, of course, the 
further advantage that is common to all University careers 
and not confined to the athletic clubs, although greatly 
assisted and intensified by them, that the future architects 
mental horizon is widened by association with those whose 
callings are to be of a different nature. 

On the other hand, the athletic clubs of the Archi- 
tectural Association are likely to be of great service to the 
architectural profession as helping to bring into closer 
contact the members of a calling which, like all artistic 
careers, has a tendency to the development of egoism 
in its followers. Those who have learnt to play the game 
on the field will be less likely to cavil and dispute, still 
less endeavour to upset the referee's decision in a compe- 
tition. Those who have played in the same eleven will 
be able to adjust the conflicting interests on either side of 
а party wall without troubling the third surveyor in many 
more instances than will two complete strangers meeting 
for the first time, each mutually distrustful, and each 
resolutely determined to look at matters only from his 
own point of view. It is, indeed, much to be regretted 
that there are not more facilities for members of the archi- 
tectural profession to become personally known to each 
other, particularly if these could be provided by organisa- 
tions which, like the athletic clubs of the Architectural 
Association, band men together in the pursuit of a 
common object other than that of their bread-and-butter. 
Many men join golf clubs with the view of picking up 
clients; but a Royal Institute golf-club would do more to 
inake pleasant the relations of architects amongst them- 
selves, 


| NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue far-reaching effect of the Lumsden case as a cul- 
mination of the evil wrought on the building trade by the 
People's Budget has intensified the fear of a continuance 
of the depression that has affected, amongst others, the 
slate trade in North Wales during the last seven or eight 
years, and Mr. Haydn Jones, who represents the 
Merionethshire quarrymen in the House and is closely 
associated with the slate trade, undertook to place the 
question of the increment value duty and its effect on 
the above-mentioned industries before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and has received the following reply from 
Mr. Lloyd George's private secretary, dated Febru- 
ary 10:— 

“ I am directed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to sav that there is no foundation for the statement that 
the effect of the procedure of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, as endorsed by the judgment of the High Court in 
the case of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. 
Lumsden, is to charge a duty of 20 per cent. on all 
builders" profits. Оп the contrary, there have been since 
the Act came into force very many transactions by 
builders who have presumably realised a profit, but in 
very few cases has any charge of increment duty been 
raised. | 


. centage of unemployment was 8 per cent. | 
' it was only 2 per cent., the lowest rate in modern times. 


“Тһе practice of the Department in arriving at the 
site value on the occasion of a sale of a composite property 
by a builder is to deduct the whole of the value attribu- 
table to the operations of the builder. This wil] in normal 
cases include the whole of the profit of the builder, who 
presumably builds houses not out of charity, but because 
he expects to create a value which when realised will 
afford him a profit over and above the cost of production. 

` I am to point out that the circumstances of Mr. 
Lumsden's case were exceptional. Не realised a price 
considerably in excess of the combined market value of 
the land and building. That market value included the 
builder's profit which he had created by his experience 
and skill, and in estimating the increment value a full 
and even generous allowance was made for the value 
attributable to the building, including the builder’s profit, 
which accordingly was entirely. eliminated from the 
charge of duty. The increment of £125 on which duty 
was charged represents the excess of the sum obtained 
for the composite property over and above its market 
value, including builder s profits—an excess of price over 
value which the owner could not reasonably have expected 
t» obtain, and which was a fortuitous windfall coming to 
Mr. Lumsden not through his skill as a builder, but as a 
chance gain, incident to the monopoly of land ownership. 
As such it was as fit а subject for taxation in his hands 
as № would be in the hands of any other owner, and tlie 
charge affords no ground for the belief that a builder's 
normal profits are endangered.” 


At the best this means that it is to be left to the Inland 
Revenue Department to say whether & builder's profit is 
normal or abnormal, and how much of it he is to be 
allowed to keep for himself. Increment duty is no longer 
to be charged on an increase of site value but on any 
profit that may be made ‘in excess of the combined 
market value of the land and building. ’’ 


The Government pretend to believe that the building 
trade is flourishing because the percentage of trade union 
members who are unemployed is smaller than 10 
was, as was once more repeated by Mr. Masterman 10 
reply to Mr. Royds in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Royds drew attention to the shortage of small houses in 
the rural districts, which he attributed to the legislation 
of the present Government. In the year 1910-11 there 
was a remarkable drop in the number of new houses built. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer attributed the decrease 
to re-valuation, and referred to a similar previous 
deficiency from a similar cause in 1893-4. On inquiry 
he (Mr. Royds) found that the drop in 1893-4 was 
entirely due to the smash of the Liberator Building 
Society, and had nothing to do with re-valuation. He 
drew the conclusion that the effect of the Liberator smash 
was precisely similar to the passing of the People's 
Budget—both resulted in capital being withheld from the 
building trade. 


Mr. Masterman said the economic question ralsed by 
the hon. meniber was not one that could be properly 
dealt with by bandying question and answer across the 
floor of the House. It involved far larger problems than 
the hon. member in his philosophy imagined. He (Mr. 
Masterman) would like to see an impartial committee 
appointed to go into the whole question. There were a 
large number of important economic factors to be con- 
sidered, quite apart from legislation. He could not agree 
that the statistics of unemployment were misleading. 
Hon. members opposite generally relied on them. The 
Board of Trade figures showed a steadily increasing 
number of men employed in the building trade, and a con- 
tinual decrease of those unemployed since the Budget of 
1909. In the month the Budget was introduced the per- 
Last autumn 


Tt was idle to tell him that building had steadily gone 
down as a result of the Budget. lf there had been апу 
withdrawal of capital it was due to the agitation which 
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will do nothing ‘‘ unless the Government contributes а 
substantial sum of money.’’ As we pointed out long ago, 
the essence of the three-cornered controversy is that the 
three authorities concerned,the Westminster City Council, 
the London County Council, and the Government, all 
want a finger in the pie, but none of them is prepared 
to foot the bill. We can understand the Westminster 
Council thinking that the matter is more than a parochial 
affair; we can understand the Government view, that the 
nation has already done enough for the betterment of 
London in the erection of the Victoria. Memorial and 
Admiralty arch, with the consequent improvement. of the 
Mall; but we cannot understand the London County 
Council, as the custodians of London's amenities, wilfully 
wrecking a fine improvement of the Metropolis either 
through pique or in a reckless attempt to hold up an 
indefeasible and useless bluff. Тһе London County 
Council are not "cute enough to play poker with Mr. Lloyd | 


George and his colleagues. 


The London County Council are hardly dignified in 
playing the heavy father and reprimanding the Dock 
Authority for selling the old material on the site of its 
new head offices. The Local Government Committee of 
the Council ought to have known long ago that the 
charming old houses between Trinity Square and 
Crutched Friars, Seething Lane and Savage Gardens were 
to be pulled down, and should have acted on that know- 
ledge to preserve whatever there is of interest for Lon- 
doners, even though it could not be done at a bargain 
price. We have no doubt the Government have arranged 
that whatever is of sufficient national interest will find 
its way to the Victoria and Albert Museum. We are 
sorry that the present Council is making itself ridiculous 
so shortly before the elections next month. 


бш Google 


was carried on against the Budget. So long as one 
political party was piling up accusations of ruin to the 
country of course capital would not be employed in the 
building trade. People were now realising that the Budget 
was not the end of all things, but that it had given a 
greater national asset to the country. 


‚ Sir G. Younger said the right hon. gentleman lived 
In a rarified atmosphere and did not come into contact 
with actual experience of the trade, or he would know 
that there was the greatest difficulty in inducing people 
to speculate in building houses. 


_True evidence as to the flourishing condition of the 

building trade is better afforded by such facts as those 
adduced by a correspondent of the Western Morning 
News, who says:— 
‚  Wehave had three years’ experience of the * refresh- 
ing fruits “ап Plymouth, and the results must be suffi- 
ciently satisfying to the Radical supporters of an infamous 
measure, for T find that the official figures show that the 
number of houses erected in Plymouth for the three 
years, 1907-9 (before the Budget), was 565, while for 
the three years after, 1910-12, it was only 255, less than 
half. In view of the decision in the Lumsden case, that a 
builder, should he make a profit on a house, even if he 
makes a loss on another, has to pay 4s. in the £ as tax, 
I fear that the only industry which will not decrease will 
be that carried on by the Official Receiver.” 


A letter from Mr. William Woodward to the Times 
oe clear once again the inwardness of the muddle over 
e Admiralty arch and the approach to the Mall. Writing 
as a member of the Improvements Committee of the 
Westminster City Council, he tells us that that Council 
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A decrease of £304,487 in five years in the rateable 
value of London is not an encouraging fact for the London 
Society and other well-wishers for the improvement of 
the Metropolis. In part it is a reflex as well as a proof of 
the stagnation of the building trade during the last quin- 
quennium; in part, it is the result of natural causes of 
development, but chiefly it is the result of the lack of 
confidence on the part of capital for investment in rate- 
able property under the present and threatened burdens of 
taxation. Existing property, and especially residential 
property, depreciates in value, and unless there is a 
counterbalancing investment in new and improved pro- 
perty, the rateable value of London must of necessity 
decrease. There can be no such investment whilst the 
contingencies to which it may become subject are in their 
present uncertain condition. 


THE MALL IMPROVEMENT. 
As was in some quarters anticipated, the Conference held on 
the 12th inst. between Lord Beauchamp, his Majecsty’s First 
Commissioner of Works, and representatives of the London 
County Council and the Westminster City Council on the 
subject of the approach to the new Admiralty arch at the 
eastern end of the Mall has proved entirely abortive. The 
position had been rendered all the more acute by the 
extraordinary activity displayed by the London, Liverpool 
and Globe Insurance Company in the erection of their new 
building on the strip of land until recently forming part of 
the clearance effected to facilitate the passage of the Corona- 
tion procession. Municipal Reformers on the L.C.C. hoped 
that the Government would come forward with some proposi- 
tion of financial assistance in completing a worthy ap- 
proach to the archway. On Tuesday last, however, the 
General Purposes Committee of the L.C.C. reported the 
receipt of a letter from Lord Beauchamp in the following 
terms, addressed to Lord Cheylesmore, the Chairman of the 
Council : — 
Office of Works, 
Westminster, S. W., Feb. 13. 

My Lon», 

It may be for your convenience that I should record 
briefly the results of the Conference which was held here 
yesterday. 

Allow me to thank you cordially again for your prompt 
reply to my invitation and for the attendance of yourself 
and of Mr. Whitaker Thompson. 

The discussion of the whole question and of the various 
alternatives was of real value, and even without my co- 
operation may perhaps assist the ultimate settlement of the 
question. 

Meanwhile, however, it only remains to record my regret 
that in the absence of any promise of financial support it 
was found impossible by you to avail yourself of the good 
offices which his Majesty's Government were ready to place 
at your disposal. 

If there is any development, we shall always be ready to 
offer our services or our co-operation again in a similar 
direction. —I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) BEAUCHAMP. 


Considerable discussion ensued, in the course of which 
Sir John Benn stated that Mr. Cyril Jackson, the leader 
of the Municipal Reformers, had said that the less that was 
seen of the archway the better. He wanted to know whether 
those responsible for the improvement of London were pre- 
pared to proceed with a plan, and, if necessary, submit it 
to the Chief Commissioner of Works. To go into conference 
with Lord Beauchamp without a plan was grotesque. If 
hon. gentlemen opposite would not do their duty, he believed 
there were members of the House of Commons with sufficient 
regard for the beauty and dignity of London to help the 
Council to make an end of what had become a public scandal, 

The Right Hon. W. Hayes Fisher, M.P., contended that 
the suggested improvement was of a national and Imperial 
character, and that the Government should bear some part 
of the expense. The Government had at one time offered 
assistance to the extent of £25.000, but the improvement was 
likely to cost half a million of money, of which the Council 
might be called upon to find £400,000. That was not an 
offer of a business-like character, and in his opinion the 
Government, out of the enormous national wealth of this 
country, should join with the ratepayers of London in 
making the improvement part of a national and Imperial 
highway. 


Mr. Whitaker Thompson, Chairman of the Improvements 
Committee, said the suggestions made by Lord Cheylesmore 
to the First Commissioner as to possible methods of complet- 
ing the improvement met with no encouragement whatever. 

The Chairman of the Council at this point intervened, 
and stated that the Government at the Conference had abso- 
lutely refused to give anything. They would only offer 
moral support. 

Continuing, Mr. Whitaker Thompson said that a plan 
had been published in the Times, and referred to as Sir 
Aston Webb's plan, but a more extraordinary plan had 
never been put before any improvement authority in London. 
He believed the Improvements Committee would be able to 
co-operate with Westminster in doing something which would 
not prejudice the future position, if it were subsequently 
desired to make a further and better improvement. His 
committee would carefully consider the reports which would 
be placed before them by the Council's officers, and endea- 
vour as far as possible not to hinder any further development 
which might be considered desirable, and enable whatever 
authority desired to spend money to have a free. hand to the 
end. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
THE quarterly general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects was held last week in the secretary's chambers, 
115 St. Vincent Street, Mr. A. N. Paterson, A.R.S.A., presi- 
dent, in thechair. Reference was made to the loss to Scottish 
art by the death of Sir George Reid, R.S.A., one of the 
honorary members of the Institute, and formerly President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, and an expression of pro- 
found regret was unanimously passed. The Secretary re- 
ported what the Council had done as to the following, among 
other matters, which had been dealt with since the last 
meeting: (1) The memorial forwarded to all the Scottish 
M.P.'s regarding the proposed new Government offices in 
Edinburgh, which was drawn up by the Council in concert 
with other architectural societies in Scotland, had consider- 
able effect in persuading the Government to arrange for 
throwing the plans open to competition ; (2) the discussion 
of housing and town planning in Scotland by the Royal 
Philosophical Society (Economic Section), which was taken 
part in by several members. The following, on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, were unanimously elected Fellows 
of the Institute—namely, Messrs. Frank Southorn, 113 St. 
Vincent Street ; Thomas Andrew Miller, 12 Renfield Street ; 
A. M'Innes Gardner, 144 St. Vincent Street; William C. 
Boyd, 50 Wellington Street; and Alexander Gardner, 
134 Bath Street. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

MossLEy.— The Town Council have instructed а sub- 
committee, along with the borough surveyor, to draw up 
conditions for a competition for a new Council school to 
replace Abney Council School. The following architects 
will be invited to compete: Mr. A. J. Howcroft, Oldham; 
Mr. T. Cook, Manchester; Mr. F. Q. Farmer, Liverpool and 
Coventry; Messrs. Winder & Taylor, Oldham; Messrs. 
Eaton, Son & Cantrell, Ashton. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE.—The Education Committee have 
selected the following local firms to submit competitive plans 
for proposed extensions to Rutherford Technical College: 
Mr. W. H. Wood, Messrs. Wright & Chapman, Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, Mr. C. S. Errington, Messrs. Newcombe & New- 
combe. 

WaLEs.— The Б.І. В.А. Competitions Committee request 
members and Licentiates not to take part in the Valley, 
Anglesey, Rural District Competition and Gwyrfrai Rural 
District Competition until a further announcement is made 
that the conditions have been brought into conformity with 
the Institute ''regulations." The committee also request 
competitors to return their copies of the conditions immedi- 
ately to the promoters. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE AT FULWOOD, SHEFFIELD. 
WE give this week a further example of the domestic work 
of Mr. Arnold Thornely, F.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Briggs, Wol- 
stenholme & Thornely), supplementary to the photographs 
we published in our issues of January 10 and 17. 


HEAD OFFICES OF THE LONDON AND SOUTH-WES TERN 
BANK, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 

Оов illustrations of the above building, which were com- 

menced last week, are completed by detail photographs of 

the vestibule and main staircase. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
A GENERAL meeting of the Royal Institute was held on Mon- 
day last, the 17thinst. Mr. A. W. S. Cross (Vice-President) 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. George E. Hubbard, acting in the place of the Hon. 
Secretary, announced the decease of the following members: 
Robert Falconer Macdonald, elected Associate 1889, Fellow 
1899; and William G. B. Lewis, Grissell Gold Medallist 
1878, elected Fellow 1906. 

Papers were then read on 


Modern Hospitals. 
I. 


By A. Saxon SNELL (F.). 


The present and coming generations may learn with ad- 
vantage the lessons taught by an array of brilliant thinkers 
and workers, as the result of experience gained in strenuous 
times when there were few text-books, but much practical 
experience in situations and under circumstances which led 
them to recognise and rely upon Nature as the great healer. 
Miss Nightingale, De Chaumont, Galton, Morin, Husson, 
Tollet, Parkes, and even earlier authorities, may be studied 
to this day with advantage. 

It takes a long time to translate principles into general 
practice, probably because we fail at first to grasp them 
thoroughly, or perhaps old practice dies hard. 

There 18 not much to choose in this respect between 
English hospitals and those in other countries. We have 
concentrated upon sanitary fittings and what I may call 
local cleanliness. We also take great care in excluding soil- 
tainted air from wards. On the Continent better provision 
is made for space in and around the ward blocks. We 
have much to learn in this respect. from France and Ger- 
many ; and they from us, in the matter of sanitary fittings. 

The modern type of hospital may be said to have taken 
its rise shortly after the Crimean War, and as the result 
of experience gained in that disastrous campaign. Тһе 
pavilion type was adopted, and it holds the field to this day. 
Tollet says that this form of ward was suggested as far back 
as 1750. 

Two other great wars—the American Civil War and the 
Franco-German War— stimulated progress in hospital plan- 
ning and construction, and, although medicine and surgery 
had advanced very greatly since the Crimean War, these 
later wars again brought out the advantages of fresh air 
in abundance, and the speedy removal of foul emanations 
from the neighbourhood of the sick. Once more the efficiency 
of isolated buildings widely spaced was made apparent, and 
we find this type of ward unit adopted in the great hos- 
pitals in Berlin, Hamburg, St. Denis, Bourges, &c. 

It would seem that in periods of long continued peace 
there is a tendency to go back upon the lessons learned in 
the strenuous times of wars, and to modify planning in the 
interests of mere convenience and concentration. Then 16 is 
that we find virtues in high buildings—economy of ground 
and of construction, easier supervision, and a number of 
other desirable matters, the effect of which is incidental only. 

The extent to which concentration in buildings affects 
cost and convenience of administration, or even the initial 
cost of hospital buildings, is, however, more apparent than 
real. 

The number and extent of administrative and other build- 
ings not actually occupied or used by the patients have been 
largely increased in late years. We employ a large number 
of nurses, for whom more (and much better) accommodation 
is required. Engineering enters so much into the work and 
maintenance of a hospital that its buildings and equipment 
require much more room; and, what with baths, physical 
exercise halls, laboratories, and research rooms, the ward 
blocks tend to form a smaller proportion of the whole institu- 
tion than was the case in earlier buildings. 

Two notable attempts in planning of ward blocks have 
been made within the last thirty years—one to substitute 
circular wards for pavilions, and the other to group all the 
wards together, as illustrated at the Belfast General Hos- 
pital. To these should be added the glass-cased cubicles of 
the Pasteur Hospital for treating different infectious 
diseases under one roof. 

Much as the design and arrangement of modern hospitals 
has been affected by the advance of knowledge and practice, 
the importance of fresh air in abundance and the speedy 
removal of foul emanations from the neighbourhood of the 
sick are still fundamental. Light—and especially sunlight 
—is recognised as of scarcely less value. Add to these 


cleanliness in everything, from bedding to cooking utensils, 
and we have the main principles which form the basis of 
good hospital work. 

Ventilation is but the means of keeping air fresh in 
enclosed spaces, heating а concession—and not always a wise 
one—to the debilitated forces of the sick and disorganised 
body ; convenience of administration a question of economics. 

A building—any building--is in itself an obstruction to 
light and air; but some means of shelter we must have 
against wind and rain and extremes of temperature. Sub- 
ject to these limitations, the more air and sunlight we can 
get into our wards the better. Neither can be obtained in 
the fullest degree without fairly large areas of land and 
wide spacing of ward blocks, so that air can move in large 
volumes around, and over and under the buildings with as 
little restriction as possible. 

In this country we are niggardly 1n the area of hospital 
sites, for the obvious reason that land is costly, especially 
in and around cities, where large institutions are required. 

Take, for instance, two of the most magnificent hospitals 
erected within the last few years— Manchester Royal Infir- 
mary and King's College Hospital; the latter is not yet 
finished. Both Mr. Edwin T. Hall and Mr. William Pite 
ardently desired, I am sure, a few more acres to give them 
better scope for the realisation of their ideals in hospital 
design. 

The minimum area required was fixed many years ago 
at one acre to fifty patients; but I can scarcely believe that 
it contemplated room for all the additional buildings re- 
quired for out-patients and medical schools. It was also 
laid down at a time when the area occupied by administra- 
tive and other accessory buildings was very much less than 
that of the sick wards. At the present day the proportion 
has been considerably reduced, and, indeed, in the smaller 
hospitals the sick wards occupy the smaller space. I think 
we should have a new rule setting forth the area required 
for the pavilions exclusive of that occupied by accessory 
buildings. 

In both Germany and France they are generally far more 
generous in the matter of site areas. 

At Hamburg (Eppendorf) the proportion is only thirty- 
seven beds to the acre, at Nuremberg forty, Berlin (Fried- 
richsheim) thirty-two, Charlottenburg thirty-seven, Heidel- 
berg forty. In France there is St. Denis twenty-six, Mont- 
pelier twenty-seven. The Johns Hopkins Hospital at Balti- 
more, U.S., has only twenty-six to the acre. 

In and around cities hospitals might be placed with 
advantage in the centre of some of the public parks. But 
what mountains of prejudice would have to be overcome * 

In the treatment of tubercular disease fresh air and sun- 
light are of first importance. External heating 18 reduced 
to a minimum. Mechanical ventilation and heating would 
not even be considered. The patients are, indeed, trained 
to live in as cold a temperature as the resisting powers of 
their bodies will permit with safety; and there are indica: 
tions that this treatment will be extended—more or less modi- 
fied, of course, according to circumstances—to all diseases. 
Even pneumonia had been successfully treated in the open 
air under a verandah. 

That air—and plenty of it—is of vastly more importance 
than temperature appears to have been shown again and 
again under circumstances in which no heating at all was 
possible. 

Past experience of the efficacy of purely temporary struc- 
tures almost suggests that palatial permanent buildings are 
quite unnecessary, if not wrong in principle. On the other 
hand, temporary structures are never very satisfactory as 
buildings, and they deteriorate quickly. There is no reason 
why permanent buildings should not be quite as efficacious 
for the cure of the sick and injured (which is the main 
object), if only they do not impede the free access of light 
and air. Both have, however, been subordinated to some 
extent to the supposed necessity for keeping up an equable 
temperature in wards. 

The open-air hospital may be impracticable in view of 
a number of considerations which cannot at present be con- 
veniently ignored. Nevertheless, there seems to be every 
reason why ward buildings should be exposed as much as 
possible to the air and sunlight; and this can be properly 
achieved only with one-storey pavilions widely spaced on the 
site, and designed with few shadow-casting and air-obstruct- 
ing projections. This has always been recognised in Ger- 
many and France. 

It would appear that one-storey blocks are quite out of 
fashion in Germany, though the magnificent Virchow Hos- 
pital (Berlin), finished in 1906, has one-storey blocks. In 
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America, too, the newest hospital wards are two and three 
storeys in height ; but, then, if I am not mistaken, mechani- 
cal ventilation is largely adopted. 

These matters must necessarily be decided in principle 
by medical men. . Architects who are interested in hospital 
building can do little more than watch the advance of these 
views, and be prepared to give effect to them in the most 
practical way. е 

The design of а hospital is, or should be, always the joint 
work of the architect and physician or surgeon. Each has 
his own sphere and does well to keep within it. 

I have premised that one-storey ward blocks without pro- 
jections are to be preferred. If they are lifted well above 
the ground on arches, and either completely separated from 
other blocks, the air moves under, over, and around the 
whole exposed surface. They require a greater area of land 
than two- or three-storey blocks, but not at all in proportion. 

One-storey blocks require only about 30 per cent. more 
ground than blocks of three storeys if an air zone 1s allowed 
round each block equal in width to the height of the block. 

This excess of 30 per cent. applies only to that part of 
the site occupied by ward blocks, and in case of a hospital 
for, say, 500 beds, would amount to an additional one and 
three-quarter acres. At £1,000 per acre, that would mean 
a little over £1,750, a very small proportion, indeed, of the 
total cost of the hospital. 

Apparently the length of corridor to be traversed from 
the two wards furthest apart is much greater in the case of 
one-storey blocks, but if the flights of stairs necessary for 
two or more storeys are measured in, there is very little 
difference; and we may also remember that the labour of 
mounting stairs is about twenty times greater than walking 
on the flat. 

Then as to the cost of the actual buildings. А two- or 
three-storey block is no doubt rather less in cost, cube for 
cube, than a single-storey block, because the cost of roof and 
foundations is about the same for three storeys as one. On 
the other hand, walls are thinner and foundations less, and 
neither lifts, staircases, nor fire-escape staircases are required 
for one-storey blocks, and the cost of these items goes a long 
way towards redressing the balance. 

In one-storey blocks the ward is practically surrounded 
by air. In three-storey blocks one at least of the wards has 
only its sides and ends exposed. 

Lastly, it lends itself to a cross-section of the wards, 
which for purposes of ventilation appears to be almost ideal 
—t.e., the '' forme ogivale’’ adopted by Tollet in several 


French hospitals. 
IT. 


By WILLIAM MILBURN, Jux., B.Sc., P.A.S.I. (A.), Saxon 
Snell Prizeman, К.І. B. A., 1908, Godwin Bursar 1910. 


When one comes to study the principles upon which 
hospital construction is based, one finds considerable diffi- 
culty in laying down any hard and fast rules, largely owing 
to the fact that the sciences upon which it depends—-viz. 
medicine and hygiene—-are, speaking generally, continually 
progressing, and it is impossible to say at any time that 
finality has been reached. 

As the modern view appears to be that the transmission 
of disease in a hospital by aerial convection is rare, and 
that in the majority of cases it takes place by contact, and 
can be avoided by the adoption of aseptic precautions, we 
see that at the present day the principles of isolation and 
separation are not of such primary importance as they were 
in the days of hospital epidemics, and that it is no longer 
necessary to construct hospitals as one-storey detached 
pavilions. 

The medical requirements and the problems involved in 
the treatment of the different diseases must, of course, be 
laid down by the medical profession; but it is the province 
of the hospital architect so to design the buildings as to 
facilitate the treatment and assist in the restoration of the 
patient to health. | 

The design and planning of the English general hospital 
has arrived at a definite type which, in its main outlines, 
18 rarely departed from except in matters of detail, the 
system adopted being the pavilion principle of detached 
blocks connected together by corridors. This type may be 
said to have originated with the construction of the Herbert 
Military Hospital, Woolwich, 1860-64, and the Blackburn 
and East Lancashire Infirmary, 1858-65. 

The normal plan followed is that of a central administra- 
tive block, containing the administrative and domestic de- 
partments, on either side of which, and branching at right 
angles from a main corridor, are the ward pavilions, one, 
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iwo, or three storeys in height, with their central axes 
running north and south, whilst the operating blocks, out- 
patients’, casualty, and admission departments, and the 
medical school—the latter only found in clinical hospitals— 
are conveniently grouped in relation to the main corridor, 
the wards, and the entrances to the hospital. Тһе nurses’ 
and servants' homes are either self-contained blocks or a 
portion of the administrative block, whilst the laundry and 
power-house blocks, the mortuary block, &c., are usually 
detached buildings, with separate access; and a detached 
isolation block for septic and infectious cases is often pro- 
vided. 

In the majority of English hospitals the general arrange- 
ment of the rooms in the ward unit is the same, although 
variations in detail are found. The large ward usually 
contains about twenty-four beds, and at its southern 
extremity two disconnected sanitary towers are placed, con- 
taining the baths, lavatories, and sanitary annexes, whilst 
between these towers 1s a balcony for open-air treatment, 
and at the entrance end of the unit, opening from a central 
corridor, are the small wards and the requisite service and 
medical rooms. 

The primary function of the isolation hospitals for in- 
fectious diseases is to prevent the spread of the disease 
amongst the public at large. Interesting developments are 
taking place in the design of these institutions, based on the 
modern medical opinion that infection in a hospital is 
usually conveyed by contact, and not by aerial convection, 
and the various systems in vogue, such as the ''box "' or 
“cubicle,” “compartment ” and ''barrier," are of great 
interest. Among modern examples of these institutions are 
the Seacroft Hospital, Leeds, and the City Hospitals at 
Edinburgh and Liverpool. 

Mr. Milburn then proceeded to deal in detail with Con- 
tinental and American hospital construction, giving special 
attention to the latest example in each country. 

When one compares the great pavilion hospitals of Ger- 
many and other countries with the majority of our own 
institutions, said Mr. Milburn in conclusion, one is at once 
struck by the much greater size of the former; by the entire 
disassociation of the kitchen and all service blocks from the 
administrative and patients’ buildings; by the grouping of 
the patients’ buildings into definite departments in accord- 
ance with the diseases; the reduction in the accommodation 
of the large ward, the number of special rooms in the ward 
unit, and the non-disconnection of the sanitary annexes; 
the much greater provision for special treatment; the greater 
provision for scientific work; the provision of balconies and 
roof-wards; the excellent sites, and the remarkable laying- 
out of the gardens and grounds. 

It is mainly the medical requirements and considerations 
which cause the differences in the grouping and planning of 
the hospitals of other countries to our own, for there can 
be no question that, from the points of view of hygiene, 
sanitation, and construction, our hospitals are well up to. 
and very often excel, those of other countries. Certainly 
the majority of foreign authorities and critics appear to 
consider that our typical general hospital, whilst possessing 
very many excellent points, is inclined to be somewhat 
stereotyped in its general arrangement and in the planning 
of the ward unit; but, on the other hand, there is a general 
opinion that our out-patient departments and our fever 
hospitals are superior to the majority of similar buildings 
in their own countries ; and there can be very little question 
that we often excel in the internal design of our large 
wards, such as the relation of the beds to the windows, the 
floor and cubic space, &c. 

One point, however, in which our typical ward unit plans 
differ essentially from those of other countries is in the dis- 
connection and planning of the sanitary annexes. One of 
the best-known American hospital authorities remarked to 
me that he considered our disconnecting lobbies were relics 
of the old earth-closet days; but, whilst there are un- 
doubtedly certain points in favour of the disconnection of 
the sanitary annexes, I venture to think that at the present 
day our typical ward unit plan with its twin sanitary 
towers at the south end of the large ward is one which can 
be modified with considerable advantage. 


DIscussIon. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, in proposing a vote of thanks, said 
that they had had two most interesting papers on a highly 
technical subject, which would be most educative to every- 
one. He would not pretend to criticise any of the designs, 
because it would take a month of Sundays to do so. The 
block-plan must depend entirely on the site and available 
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area. If the land is cheap it is good, if it can be afforded, 
to build one-storey pavilions. But that was not always the 
case. If the hospital is in a town where land is expensive 
the buildings must be relatively close together, and of more 
than one storey in height. The great thing is to provide 
plenty of air and plenty of sun. If that is done it does 
not matter very much where the hospital is placed. The 
number of beds per acre did not seem a proper criterion. 
The figures varied greatly. A hospital in New York of 600 
beds was on a site of four acres, which gave 150 beds per 
acre; in the Manchester Royal Infirmary there were 600 
beds on thirteen acres; the Nouvelle Pitié, Paris, had 1,000 
beds on fifteen acres ; the Cincinnatti Hospital accommodated 
1,400 beds on twenty-seven acres, or fifty-two beds per acre. 
If there are roads round the site these must be included in 
the area. If а very high building is put up, as in a town, 
there must of necessity be good open space around it; if that 
is provided it is all right. The Homoeopathic Hospital in 
London had been designed by the speaker in seven storeys, 
as the site was quite open. The question of spacing also 
depends upon the openness of the land around; but there 
must be ample sun and air. A unit in a large hospital was 
a hospital within a hospital. The great thing was to have 
them as separate as possible. He disapproved of the resi- 
dent medical officer lodging in his unit, for it was not only 
a medical question, but one of common sense. It could no 
be good for any man always to live in his office. 
On any large site the pavilion was cheaper and 
better than the corridor principle. In a Munich 
hospital (No. III.) there was 170 ft. run of corridor 
to thirty-one beds, or 5 ft. 6 in. per bed; at Cin- 
cinnatti it was 2 ft. 4 in. ; at Camberwell it was 1 ft. 3 in. ; 
at Leeds for thirty beds it was only 6 in. per bed. The 
nursing cost was so great he doubted if doctors would approve 
of a hospital with wards of only six beds each. He himself 
considered the best system was having a big ward and smaller 
wards attached. In England they ranged from sixteen to 
twenty-four beds, and even went up to thirty. The position 
of the sanitary towers depended on the site and on the plan 
of the wards. At Camberwell they were in the middle of the 
ward; at Manchester they were placed at the ends. It had 
been suggested that these towers were undesirable. Per- 
sonally he deprecated the idea that closets or sink-rooms 
should open directly out of a ward. The Germans u$ed to 
have their pavilions absolutely disconnected, though now 
they are introducing corridors. In England the general 
tendency was to cut down the cost of hospital construction ; 
the best way of achieving that was by cutting down the 
cube given to each bed. His own impression was that under 
the modern system of open-air treatment a large cube was 
not necessary. It seemed on some such lines they must 
economise. 

Dr. P. Boobyer, seconding the vote of thanks, said that 
during recent years he had been greatly concerned with the 
difficulty of getting private accommodation for cases of infec- 
tious disease without undue risk of injury to those in a 
common hospital, During the nineties that problem had 
exercised people's minds in most big towns, and all sorts 
of solutions were proposed. ‘‘ Box” wards had been advo 
cated and tried, but they proved to be imperfect on the 
ground of expense in ordinary municipal hospitals, where 
one has to grapple with the ordinary provincial nurse, and 
the doctors do not understand the system. From introducing 
a system of free cross-ventilation without artificial heating 
he had gone on to treating patients in open-air verandahs. 
His own belief was that fresh-air treatment would be 
adopted far more in the immediate future than it had been 
in the past. Nature should be allowed to assert herself, and 
everything in the way of artificial ventilation eschewed. The 
open-air form of treatment was past the experimental stage, 
and they had shown that it did no harm. If there was no 
evidence of any injury having been done by exposure to such 
conditions they could say that the principle was worth being 
tried. Cases of pneumonia, scarlatina, and scarlet fever had 
been treated in this way without any untoward results. 

Mr. Stanley Boyd, the senior surgeon to Charing Cross 
Hospital, said he entirely agreed with almost everything 
Mr. E. T. Hall had said. 

The vote of thanks was then carried by acclamation. 


The Chairman announced that a special general meetin 
for the election of the Royal Gold Medallist for the eat 
year will be held on Monday, March 3, and will be followed 
by a business meeting for the election of members and other 

usiness. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING АРНАМСЕ- 
MENTS AT THE ANCIENT ROMAN VILLA, 
CHEDWORTH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.* 


By Mr. JOHN JEFFREYS. 


Tue Roman villa at Chedworth is an interesting example of 
its kind and may be cited to illustrate the provisions that 
have been discovered for heating and ventilating the homes 
of wealthy Romans in Britain. 

In consequence of the ravages of time and of pillage, the 
lower part of the walls and the tesselated floors alone remain 
of what appears to have been an extensive and ornate 
residence conveniently arranged for the accommodation of 
the family and servants, with numerous outbuildings for 
soldiers and stables for a large number of horses. 

It was originally a building of one storey built of lime- 
stone from an adjacent quarry, with a concrete floor sup- 
ported on pile about 2 ft. apart and 3 ft. high, forming a 
shallow basement, at one end of which still exists the hypo- 
caustum, or heating furnace, approached by outside steps, the 
floor of the chamber being about 5 ft. below that of the base- 
ment. 

The furnace, constructed for burning logs, consists of a 
long flat table, breast high, with enclosed sides and open ends, 
on which, probably, iron or pottery supports were placed 
to carry the fuel. Nothing of the kind, however, remains at 
the present time, although the skill of their artificers in 
working in metal is shown by the number of iron utensils 
for domestic use, articles of cutlery, &c., found on the site 
and now on view in the adjoining museum, also by the dis- 
covery of a smithy and anvil, with an ingot of iron lying 
alongside, just as left by the last craftsman. 

The back of the furnace is level with the basement, and 
when the fire was alight heat and smoke pervaded the whole 
space under the floor, warming it and the supporting pile. 
There is nothing suggestive of a smoke shaft anywhere, nor 
of hollow spaces in the external walls for the passage of 
heated gases, common in similar buildings in Rome ; but on 
the four sides are holes in the outside walls near the ground 
which presumably afforded egress for the smoke. 

It may be surmised that means existed of baffling or 
closing these openings in unfavourable winds to prevent the 
smoke escaping without warming the floor, nevertheless it 
is difficult to understand how the heat could have been evenly 
transmitted over such an extensive area, and this gives rise 
to the suspicion that the system was at times more or less 
inefficient. In the internal walls of the principal rooms 
are vertical flues made of pottery communicating with the 
smoke chamber in the basement and having inlets to the 
rooms, the use of which is conjectural, theories hitherto 
advanced concerning the use of these inlets being unsatis- 
factory for the reason that if they had been left open when 
the fire was alight smoke would have found its way into the 
rooms to the discomfort of the occupants. 

The writer has given considerable attention to this sub- 
ject, and from personal inspection of the site is of the 
opinion, which he believes has not been previously advanced, 
that the flues were used only at night, the inlets to the 
rooms being closed while the furnace was alight during the 
day when the family would be frequently engaged in out-of- 
door avocations. With the approach of evening the fire 
would be allowed to die out, by which time the floor and 
pile would be sufficiently heated to retain enough warmth to 
last through the night, when the openings in the external 
walls, previously described, would automatically act as inlets 
for fresh air, which, warmed by contact with the heated 
pile and floor, would enter the rooms through the flues in 
the internal walls, so affording ventilation as well 4s 
warmth. 

It is worthy of note that this principle survives in the old- 
fashioned baker’s oven at present in use in the more remote 
parts of this country, the oven being heated by faggots burned 
inside the chamber, which are removed when the walls are 
hot enough to bake the bread. 

Nothing remains of the original roof of the villa at Ched- 
worth, so it is impossible to say if any provision existed for 
exhaust ventilation other than that from windows and doors. 


ME. Davip М’Автну, architect, Edinburgh, has pre- 
pared plans for extensive new buildings for the Royal Dick 
Veterinary College, to be erected at Summerhall Square, 
Edinburgh, at an estimated total cost of £50,000. 


Е 
* Abstract of Paper read before the Instituti à 
Ventilating Engineers on February 4. шоо creating an 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WOOD TABLE. NOW 
EXHIBITED IN THE CLIFFORD'S INN ROOM 
(VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM). 


THE various tables produced during the eighteenth 
century have probably exhibited greater variety in design 
and construction than at any other period, and the 
exquisite proportion in the placing of the decoration is 
one of the most charming features. 

The example illustrated is most skilfully executed, 
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showing а very fine top of marquetry, «с. (see notes on 
drawing). This beautiful art of veneering owed its intro- 
duction into English furniture by the influence of Dutch 
craftsmen about the end of the seventeenth  centurv, 
when it rose to a fine art, no shape being too difficult 
for the cabinetinakers of this period to cope with. The 
extensive use of finely figured woods and marquetry left 


‘little necessity for carving, which in the above examplo 


l3 confined to the legs, which give to the whole a very 
superior character. 
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SOME THINGS ТО ВЕ DONE." 
By Рвоғеѕѕов W. R. Lernany, F.R.I.B.A. 
Ç Sore 


Рекнарв I should first try to justify my title by giving 
reasons why anything should be done more than we are doing, 
If anybody is satisfied with our towns as they are, it pre- 
bably would be hard to move them, but even so I suppose we 
can only keep up the present standard by continuous effort. 
We only persist at the cost of ever renewed attempts. А 
second and worse reason appeals to me a great deal more. I 
see that all Europe and America are racing for the lead in 
civilisation. Along with the commercial strife there is a 
culture war going forward. This idea has perhaps only been 
consciously worked out in Germany, but it is obvious that 
there a consistent endeavour has been made during the last 
thirty or forty years to attain to а coherent type of modern city 
life. Picture galleries and museums have been strenuously 
built up, no opportunity has been let slip of acquiring excit- 
ing works of art. All has been done with forethought and 
system. Tram organisation has been perfected to a marvel- 
lous point City gardening has been developed in a won- 
derful way ; every city seems to have a large piece of pure 
country suburb where it goes out to picnic. Everywhere there 
is city pride and corporate life. 

I should think that the first thing for students to do is to 
get a clear idea of the educational courses now open to them 
in several schools; and, further, a view of the educa- 
tional ladder provided by the scheme of essays in design which 
are accepted as testimonies of study by the Institute, reach- 
ing up to the larger prizes and the scholarships tenable at the 
English School in Rome. 

І can only here remark on two points. First, that the 
Institute examinations provide for a diversity of gifts. Im 
studies going beyond a necessary minimum students may con- 
centrate according to their bent on facility in design, on 
scientific research, or on scholarship. Тһе hope and intention 
is that by thus differentiating the course much higher attain- 
ment in one or other branch will become common. What is 
required is not mere text-book science or scholarship, but a 
cultivation of some real gift until definite power is attained, 
The second point, and if is a small one, is to call the attention 
of students to the fact that the Institute Essay Medal is now 
given for independent essays and researches undertaken at 
the student's own will. But here again special original 
work is called for. 

One need of the time, for if it is not done now it never can 
he, is to record so far as may be British building customs as 
they are still traditionally exercised. Ways of stone cutting 
as in East Yorkshire, where the masons dress a pretty herring- 
bone pattern on the face of their stones, ways of laying pan- 
tiles, of coating plaster ceilings with skim milk, and of put- 
ting tallow and salt into whitewash. Practical building 
wisdom of this sort should be gathered up and recorded. For 
this I may point out the country student has special advan- 
tages, Cob walling, the making of plaster floors, and “ lime- 
ash "" floors—are those arts still remembered? Even the folk- 
lore of building Should be gathered up. In what parts of 
England, and why, do builders put a bush on the roof? If 
short notes on such subjects were sent to the Record Com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British Architects I am sure 
that they would gladly collect them and from time to time 
print the results in the Journal. A book of reference which 
seems to be badly needed is one on the building materials 
which are most characteristic of the several districts, with 
as many particulars as possible on local building traditions 
and a few illustrations of typical examples. 

In the modern world there are a lot of things which hang 
on to architecture without being of it. Architectural scholar- 
ship, for instance, draughtsmanship, and esthetic theory. 
If these exist, it is desirable that they should be as well done 
as may be. In the last century many University men were 
architects, but I believe that no architect worked on Greek 
literary evidences since Wilkins edited the building accounts 
of the Erechtheum. There is no English book on Greek 
sesthetics, no modern English commentary on Vitruvius. 

Of draughtsmanship I will say nothing, as it would be so 
difficult to keep in the general. I may remark that the fine 
school of architectural engraving which we had here in the 
first half of last century seems to have entirely disappeared. 
Yet finely engraved books on architecture are still produced in 
France and Germany. Even the lettering to our plans must 
be made clear and reasonable. If I am ever an examiner I 


* A Paper read before the Architectural Association on 
February 10. 
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deduct a lot of marks for eccentric lettering ; it shows that 
the student won't learnt things that must be learnt. 

Then we need to be fed with researches on the structural 
side of architecture ; especially we want a type of book which 
shall be a real study of building possibilities, not exhaustine 
chapters on brick bond, lead flashings, and curtail steps. 
We have enough of them now. We need to learn to build. 
It is wonderful, for instance, to observe how builders go on 
using cement under wrong conditions; after fifty years of 
experience they scem never to have observed how cement floors 
crack and cement pointings curl up and fall out. We badly 
need new units for architectural construction—a square, flat, 
Roman brick would be very useful. Some of the beautiful 
skylights found in houses of the Gower Street type need to be 
brought back to memory. We want to get back the power 
men had a hundred years ago of designing beautifully in cast- 
jron. We want to get more out of our painters and decora- 
tors than plain creamy white paint and oak graining. We 
want greater power and efficiency all round. 

Again, we need a point of view from which to study ancient 
art fruitfully. Perhaps it hardly belongs to my proper sub- 
ject, but it has occurred to me that some of the great Victorian 
painters showed how ideas might be taken and stimulus re- 
ceived from remote sources without there being the 
least idea of working in a style. How Watts learnt 
of the great Italians is well known, but many of his works 
are inspirations from the Greek. Thus a beautiful study 
which he called **Pyvgmalion's Wife” was painted from 
a marble head and shoulders at Oxford. His paint- 
ing has been well called a portrait of the bust, and 
this daring borrowing resulted in a triumphant success, which 
seems entirely modern, wholly Watts, The noble horse and 
rider in Kensington Gardens was quite evidently suggested 
by the horseman of the Parthenon frieze. A picture which he 
called ‘The Spirit of Greek Росігу” had its origin, I feel 
sure, in the lovely Blacas vase of the British Museum ; both 
have similar slender youths diving through air. 

Burne-Jones again and again took what he wanted from 
Greek, Byzantine and medieval art. One specially interesting 
case is his “ Seven Days of Creation," which was an offshoot 
from the mosaics in the narthex of St. Mark's, Venice ; these 
themselves had been taken from a fifth-century book, the cele- 
brated Cotton Genesis. Everything is ours which we are 
qualified to steal ; it is only weakling theft which is mistaken. 
Art has Spartan virtues. ; 

Only, I believe, when we have passed beyond pretending 
to design in “the styles” shall we have our eyes sufficiently 
open to see the big ideas which are worth taking and making 
our own. Foranexample, the false aim to design fourteenth 
or fifteenth century-like windows has just blocked the way to 
our seizing on the idea of tracery as a universal principle 
in architecture. Again, students in Rome for centuries had 
their eyes so glued to the “ Orders" that they never saw the 
great facts of Roman construction until a French engineer 
came and discovered a new world in the old. 

Another thing to be done, I would suggest, is to introduce 
a newer form of travelling studentship, or of travelling at 
one's own will. What is wanted is a free mind to observe 
and record valuable ideas in building and town life—the 
noting of pleasant ways of doing things. The ordering of 
museums, lighting of picture galleries, and the decoration of 
railway stations should be investigated. Observations should 
be made of the elegance of French construction in iron and 
steel, the German excellence in roofing and forms of external 
plastering, the direct and admirable Swiss way of putting 
lightning conductors to buildings, the general European de- 
cision as to the proper colour to paint constructive ironwork -- 
all are worthy of investigation. Concrete bridges, cages elv- 
vated on tall lattice standards for gathering telegraph wires 
together in an orderly manner, even telegraph posts them- 
selves painted in smart ways, are interesting. Ideas for the 
desired cheap cottage might be gained from the Swiss chalet 
with its roof at a pitch of 120 degrees, containing no lost space 
and jutting far so as to keep the walls dry. In Switzerland, 
too, they have learnt how to lay cement pavements without 
their cracking, and much use is being made in cheap building 
of cement tiles not hideous in colour, also cement drain pipes 
and troughs. If these things have to come we must learn 
how to deal with them as well as may be. I have stayed 1n 
the ordinary Swiss chalet having its floors, walls and ceiling 
all of a piece with deal boarding; each room was quite а 
pleasant box to be in. 

There are ways of keeping out draught that we go on 
ignoring. Internal doors all over Western Europe are rebate 
and close against the frame ; at the bottom they have an oak 
threshold with a rounded edge and less than an inch high, 
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but enough to stop the carpet and the wind. Windows often 
have double casements, and in good hotels delightfully 
efficient light rolling steel shutters are found. The English 
are said to be very sensitive to draught when abroad. Nice 
glazed tiles are used—sometimes a pleasant green. The light, 
simple eaves, gutters, and down pipes are nearly always of 
zinc, and look perfectly harmless; indeed, they are better 
than harmless, a natural finish which would be missed. So 
different from our agonies with handsome rain-water heads, 
swan-necks, and bends round all the string mouldings. 

The orderliness, floweriness, and splendour of a sort which 
are characteristics of cities like Munich, Berlin, and Hanover 
are astonishing. The Germans learnt much from our efforts 
at а free form of house building at the end of last century. 
We now have very much to learn back from them. 

Our rich country might do worse with its riches than 
spend a few hundreds a year in keeping a Consul for civilisa- 
tion at Berlin, which seems to me to be now the culture capital 
of Europe. The Institute would do a wise thing if it made 
one of its studentships tenable there. 

Architects, I think, need to realise the bearing of their 
special knowledge on what in a proper sense should be poli- 
tics—the art of dwelling in cities. Not everything is right 
with the internal ordering or the external aspect of our big 
towns ; there is not only a London question but a Leeds ques- 
tion, a Bristol question, and a Wolverhampton question. 
But even such towns as these have some quality, if only that 
of serious awfulness, which sets them above the somnolent 
futility of smaller places, say, holiday resorts, like any of 
them. Think, for instance, of the bad genius which has 
guided the bringing in of our railways to our towns so that the 
loveliest quiet space near the several towns has in every case 
become a maze of cindery truck shuntings. Be it at a beauti- 
ful inland town like Oxford or Exeter, or seaside towns like 
Ramsgate, the results brought about by commercial engineer- 
Ing are astounding. Now we have to tidy up all this quickly 
if we would not fall too far beneath European civilisation. 
We must remember that we are not only architects with a 
name ona door so that we may be hired or not to tickle people’s 
fancies ; we are experts in civilisation, and we have to look 
after the public health in respect to civic order and beauty. 
This is a thing which needs doing. 

This brings me to another question, a burning question 
like the last—the ideal of our friend the engineer. Now, I 
feel strongly that the engineer and the architect are clearly 
called to the reform of one another. Perhaps as the more 
pleasant side of the dual problem we may speak of the reform 
of the engineer first. Now, it seems to me that there is a 
scientific cant about which is every whit as harmful as 
artistic cant. The engineer seems to take it for granted that 
his is the high destiny to make the world hideous. He stands 
above human considerations ; the powers with which he deals 
have “соте to stay," and so on, As far as we can see he 
looks forward to a time when England shall be like Clapham 
Junction all over. He does not seem to stop to inquire 
whether it be desirable or not, nor, having made up his mind 
that it is desirable, does he stand on the order of his doing. 
He loves to run at odd angles, to wriggle about as in the tube 
passages, to strap girder to girder, and trig and hitch them 
up in the most (it seems to a mere architect) shabby and 
awkward way he can think of. Witness the wonderful air 
tubes lately added to the train tubes. It is all haphazard ; 
It reminds me of the printing office іп **Clayhanger." I 
love the engineer; he is our long-lost brother. I look on 
the Forth Bridge with the deepest respect, but he needs to be 
told that he takes himself far too much for granted, and 
that he must mend his ways. An old-fashioned grocer would 
have shown more reverence in neatly tying up a pound of tea 
than a new-fashioned engineer is likely to do in tying up a 
cathedral city with his railway lines. One thing we have 
to do is to undo the damage and ravage of joint-stock engin- 
eering In all our towns. We call them practical men, but 
really some engineers seem to be sentimental idealists, loving 
cinders, gloom, and disorder, and acting from that vaguest 
form of superstition—faith in themselves. 

I hope I make it plain that if I ever speak of the beauties 
of engineering I mean its possible beauties, for, as I must 
repeat, modern English engineering is in fact pretty poor. 
For the most part it lacks finish and is very inhuman. It 
seems to love to clap down a girder in any position and for 
any purpose, without care for its attachments ; it covers the 
girder over with a coat or two of the coarsest brown-red paint, 
which of all colours is the one which, quite scientifically, is 
most irritating ; then, leaving it raw and rotting, it passes 
on to the next thing it may devour in sublime self-satisfaction 
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or scientific after all. The shoddy promenade piers at our 
watering-places, leaky, rusty, inane, are surely on even a 
lower level of thinking than the poor lodying-houses of those 
who use them. Only once in a way when a great man has a 
great opportunity, as in the Forth Bridge, do we get a vision 
of the essential power and nobility of engineering as it might 
be. The earlier works of our engineers were of quite a 
different spirit ; the first railway bridges and tunnel openings 
are for the most part fine and reasonable works of architec- 
ture, Apart from the special efforts which seem, even during 
a bad tradition, to call out fine qualities, modern engineering 
more willingly than any other human activity seems to me 
to have let itself out as a mere hired adjunct to speculative 
dividend hunting. The science and the power are splendid, 
but for the most part the spirit is trivial, vulgar, and 
reckless. 

I have had to limit myself by saying English engineering, 
for, so far as my observations have gone, engineering works 
on the Continent are much more thoughtful and human, and 
often reach a high degree of beauty of a secondary order. 
Nothing like the Charing Cross Bridge for gross blundering, 
poverty of resource, or like the Tower Bridge and its imbecile 
bedizenments can surely be found in any other capital than 
London. Art is all a question of temper, of ideals, of 
humanities ; it would accept steel and concrete as readily as 
it has adopted stone and timber if we were only willing to be 
civilised. 

Now for architecture. The weakness of modern architec- 
ture appears to me to be its insufficient grasp of scientific 
construction. Its method has been to work by custom, and 
in this wonderful age customs have so largely broken down. 
It is too much the victim of appearances, of externals, of 
fashions ; it plays with Gothic and Classic, and seems to 
hope that if it buries its eyes in the sands of the past the 
present storm of facts will blow over. Even customary work 
is not always well done; the ordinary house is not so well 
built as a railway engine. We forget that all the kinks 
and corners of the plans in the ‘ Renaissance or Gothic 
styles’’ become leak traps when the building is done. We 
know that picturesque-looking roof tiles too often crack and 
fall off in the first winter’s frosts, but ever afresh we are 
betrayed by enthusiasm in designing paper pictures. The 
problem of modern architecture is to set itself to know, to 
improve, to perfect ; when it does that the question of style 
will solve itself. No one thinks of building a racing yacht 
in the Spanish Armada style. The great architectural need 
is to make our buildings ship-shape. 

Having reconciled and reformed both the engineer and the 
architect, we must next draw the “ artist" (in quotes) within 
the circle of the happy family. 

This question of art is quite a troublesome one or quite 
a simple one, just as we look at it. We cannot escape it any- 
how. We all have to be citizens and politicians, engineers 
and philosophers of sorts, and we are all artists more or less. 
Much harm is being done by allowing art to be too specialised 
and isolated from common life—harmful to those of us who 
feel that we are merely practical men, and harmful to the 
man who thinks that he is specially an artist, and hence is 
called on to live apart in somewhat intolerant arrogance. 
We are all artists so far as we are connected with the making 
and doing of things. We are better artists so far as we can 
see clear of the veils of pretence and false sentiment which 
come between us and reality. Art is only mind working in 
substance. One of the things to be done is to mako art uni- 
versal and reasonable once more. Art cares little for the 
matter which it moulds ; it is the spirit in which the mould- 
ing is done. I suppose that wrought gold is essentially a 
nobler material than cast iron, but the greater artist mieht 
work in the iron. We have to make a fine tradition of deal: 
ing with the most modern forms of construction in steel and 
concrete. 

I will now pass on to offer a few suggestions as to the way 
in which the problems raised by this modern type of building 
should be approached. It must be admitted that, notwith- 
standing its virtues, concrete has certain special defects. Such, 
for instance, are poor surface and colour and the tendency 
tocrack. The least cracking seems to destroy our pleasure in 
a fabric which should be continuous as a china vase, Again, 
concrete construction seems to call—I may be mistaken for 
a large supply of commonest labour, a society of navvies 
organised by gangers. So far as this is necessarily the case 
concrete structures can never, I think—however high thoir 
functions may be or however perfect their forms— become а 
noble type of architecture. For I must repeat again and 


again, a fine architecture is not a question of shapes, but of the 
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of time. Every phase of art is, so to say, the logic of a 
principle. 

Still, even if concrete construction does depend on essenti- 
ally slave labour, we must do the best we can while continuing 
to use it. 

As a starting-point it may be well to compare the special 
characteristics of concrete construction with those of masonry. 
The idea in masonry is the bringing together of squared 
- blocks with sharply cut angles. "The ideal is articulation and 
definition of form. For the most part mouldings, the mould- 
ings which architects so liberally deal in, have little mean- 
ing beyond expressing the mason's delight in sharply cut 
forms truly laid. Carving also, except when soine story is 
to be told, for the most part arises from the stone-cutting 
instinct. 

Concrete, on the other hand, is built by continuous aggre- 
gation. Itisa plastic material, and is unfitted to take sharp 
edges and delicate forms. We may perhaps conceive of con- 
crete construction as a sort of colossal pottery. АП architec- 
ture in the past has not been the architecture of cut masonry. 
In high antiquity, as now in many parts of the world, the 
current requirements of building were satisfied by erections of 
clay—first merely put together in the crudest way, and later 
by a preliminary division into sun-dried bricks. This clay 
building usually resulted in a type of construction in which 
the walls were gradually gathered over into coverings in the 
forms of rough arches and domes, and in which, indeed, we 
probably find the historical origin of the vault, The Roman 
builders carried this method—that is, a highly civilised ver- 
sion of it—forward to great and fine results. The Roman 
theory of building was to form the walls, vaults, 
and domes of a sort of built concrete—that is, a rubble 
of small stones so perfectly drowned in good cement mortar 
that it set as à whole. A typical Roman building was thus 
all of a piece and continuous throughout. The walls and 
vaults so constructed were afterwards finished by the frank 
application of skins of other material, as plastering, sheet- 
ing with thin marble slabs, and many varieties of mosaic 
work. Where these methods of decoration have been used 
there has been a natural tendency to eliminate moulding and 
carving. In covering the vaults of a Byzantine church, for 
instance, with mosaic of gold and bright colours this beauti- 
ful material was painted, as it were, over the whole surface 
of the upper parts of the building from side to side and end 
to end; it was carried around the edges of arches by round- 
ing the angles, and thus passed over them simply and easily. 
The Arab builders again delighted to case their buildings 
with brilliantly coloured glazed tiles which covered the wall 
surfaces and even the domes. And here. again, is expressed 
the continuous nature of the body of a structure, which 
should, I feel, be characteristic of buildings in concrete. Con- 
sider, again, two leading types of furniture, examples of 
which come daily before our eyes—the joiner's type, which, 
however elaborate and delicate, depends on articulation of 
parts, and the highly developed  cabinet-maker's art of 
veneered surfaces. I must point out here, as veneering has 
become somewhat of a byword and synonym for sham, that 
this was not at all iis origin nor its essential meaning. Its 
proper office is to cover surfaces with beautifully arranged 
skins of precious material. There is no reason because we 
put a carpet over a floor to suppose that its whole substance 
is carpet, nor need we be distressed because our books are not 
solid leather. My point about veneered furniture is this— 
that an entirely different principle of design is brought into 
play in it than is fitting for what I have called the joiner's 
type. You may be surprised in examining exquisitely 
finished satin-wood cabinets in our museums when you notice 
how simple their general forms are, and that they are alinost 
wholly without mouldings. Thus the methods of structure 
everywhere modify external forms. That is the point I am 
trying to make just here. I am not recommending the veneer- 
ing of concrete, but only pointing out that many types of 
structure have done without subdivision as much as possible 
and without mouldings altogether, These are the examples 
which we might best study so far as we depend on precedent. 
On the other hand, I think that the method of veneering with 
thin marble slabs, mosaic, or fine tile work might be frankly 
adopted occasionally. 

I have said enough to show my general idea that concrete 
structures call for quite a different type of design than 
ordinary works of stone and brick. Cornices should be mere 
big rounds or coves, all angles should be rounded, any super- 
added decoration should be frank veneers and surface appli- 
cations—platings of marble, bands of gold mosaic, panels of 
relief sculpture, rough-cast, sgraffito, glazed tiles, and terra- 


cotta might be appropriate. Big rounded forms seem sug. 
gested by this plastic material. 

Then the modern shop problem calls for some reasonable 
solution. Surely our fault is that we have design so much 
on the brain that we do not realise that the right line of 
approach in a problem like this is to borrow and perfect. 
In the thousands of attempts made in the plate-glass era 
some must surely contain the germs of a true development. 
My general feeling is that it should be dealt with as a 
mechanical problem which has to be beautifully finished. 
The whole ground floor might be of metal stanchions and 
girders with some bronze casings and bright brass fittings 
and lettering. Or the main bones of the window area might 
be a meta] frame, obviously doing its work, however slight 
it was іп actual substance, surrounded by a continuous rim 
of hard stone up the end jambs and along the top. The arch 
rising through the mezzanine may have possibilities in narrow 
frontages. We want to settle down to certain lines of frank 
and reasonable structure. The cottage and small suburban 
house are similar standard problems. Out of the chaos of 
ideas thrown out in the last two generations we want to pick 
out what is really available. If out of all this you can 
remember a single word I would say do not design but 
perfect. Exquisite common sense is what is wanted. The 
aim should be masterly construction, delightfully finished. 
Beauty is not a question of mere shapes, but it is the evi- 
dence of mind acting properly on material. Ме all of us, 
whether architect, engineer, official, or citizen, need to join 
in making our cities more beautiful at every point. From 
the «small house to the great railway station our structures 
require to be made more reasonable and efficient, and to be 
kept more tidily. If we ceased to take the things about us 
for granted, but saw them as they are in relation to a city 
as it might be, things would be on the way to improvement. 
Please look at things on your way home to-night. Every- 
where the problem is the same, to make things more reason- 
able. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS AND REGULATIONS AS 
AFFECTING THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES.* 


By WILLIAM WOODWARD, F.R.I.B.A. (Fellow). 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Frox а document headed “Circular District Councils. 
By-laws as to New Streets and Buildings. Local Government 
Board, Whitehall, S.W., August 29, 1912,” it would appear 
that this Department had begun to realise its true functions, 
and that it had, although somewhat tardily (i.e. if a quarter 
of a century justifies the word “(ага йу”) grasped the fact 
that it had been alleged (note the non-committal) '' that par- 
ticularly in some rural districts the requirements of the 
by-laws exercise an unduly restrictive effect upon the erec- 
tion of small dwelling-houses " ; and, not content with this 
unprecedented note, the framer of the circular has the courage 
unblushingly to state that “by-laws with respect to new 
streets and buildings are intended to operate in the interest 
of the inhabitants and to prescribe reasonable standards 
to which building development may fairly be called upon to 
conform, with a view to securing stability, protection from 
fire, and healthy conditions, and it is obviously undesirable 
that the by-laws in any area should afford any ground for 
the suggestion that they are either unnecessarily restrictive 
or obsolete in character.”’ 

I can only ascribe this extraordinary admission to the 
presence of and to the well-known exercise of common-sense 
possessed by the present President of the Local Government 
Board. The Circular very properly points out that ‘ new 
methods of construction and design will almost inevitably 
demand periodical revision of by-laws," and the Circular 
concludes: “It therefore behoves all local authorities from 
time to time to consider the terms of the by-laws in force 1n 
their areas, so as to see that they are sufficient to meet 
present-day requirements, Тһе Board will be happy to 
render assistance to any authorities who may desire to 
modify their existing by-laws by referring them to clauses 
which have been embodied in series already adopted, or by 
such other suggestions as may be practicable." 

I think everyone in this room will agree with me that 
the tenor of this Circular is highly satisfactory, and that 1% 
paves the way, at last, for really practical results. 

The “ Model By-laws” relating to ‘‘ New Streets and 


* A Paper read at tbe ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, held ов Monday, February 10. 
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| еп occup y spasmodic devotion to 
your particular application, and when the officials of “ My 
Board have brought to bear upon your application the 
result of entire want of practical knowledge of the subject 
in gd. when they have accompanied their amateurish 
views by requisitions, the outcome of faddy ideas, propa- 
gated and matured in the “ Circumlocution Office ” at White- 
hall you may be informed that your application, subject 
to about a dozen revises, may receive the favourable con- 
sideration of ‘‘ My Board." 

The mere idea of a revise by the Local Government 
Board startles one, but the Secretary of the Board states, 
with commendable frankness, ‘‘ that with the view of making 
the series somewhat less stringent and more elastic in its 
requirements there have been introduced some additional 
and substitutional clauses and provisos, which, although 
not hitherto included in the model code as printed, have been 
generally adopted by local authorities in recent years, and 
that certain modifications and amendments have been made 
in the details of some of the model clauses.”’ 

I would first suggest, with regard to these revisions, that 
there should be no ‘‘ exempted buildings." A long list is 
inserted, including those for county or borough lunatic 
asylums, prisons, docks, mines, Board of Agriculture, &c., 
&c. I see no reason why all persons who erect structures 
which are subject to specific regulations should not be com- 
pelled to do as others do. 

There are altogether 190 distinct paragraphs in these 
by-laws under the head of ‘‘ With respect to the structures 
of walls, foundations, roofs, and chimneys of new buildings, 
for securing stability and the prevention of fires, and for 
purposes of health... "; and there are eighty-seven 
distinct paragraphs under the head of '* With respect to the 
drainage of buildings.” 

I have read through these paragraphs, and I have arrived 
at the conclusion that they are unnecessary and vexatious, 
and must inevitably lead to unnecessarily increased cost of 
building, to annoyance to men who know their business, and 
to the withdrawal from the scene of many men who would 
for the sole benefit of their poor tenants erect suitable 
dwellings, and of those who would be prepared to invest 
their money in building such dwellings with the hope of a 
margin of profit. All these, however, must be deterred from 
action by reason of the terrible curbs upon their proceed- 
ings brought about by the usual Departmental delays and 
Departmental want of practical knowledge. 

Then there are the “ Model By-laws” relating to rural 
districts, “ New buildings and certain matters in connection 
with buildings," dated May 1903. 

It is evident that at this period the Board had become 
seized of the idea that ‘‘ something must be done," but the 
Board does not, of course, admit that it itself detected this, 
but that “ it has been represented to the Board that it would 
be useful if a series of model by-laws were framed, dealing 
only with the subjects which are most in need of regulation 
and control in a rural district from a sanitary point of 
view, and omitting the additional requirements usually 
found in a code of by-laws in force in an urban district. 
The Board have, therefore, drawn up the accompanying 

series of model by-laws, confined to matters affecting health.” 

When I read the above statement I was prepared to 
find that the Board had profited by the severe criticisms 
which had been passed upon its by-laws, and had framed a 
few simple requirements as a '' guide to rural district coun- 
cils” which would have ensured the only object it had in 
view—viz., the prevention of injury to health from build- 
ings in rural districts. The Board states that even ‘‘ public 
buildings and warehouse buildings are not excluded," and 
proceeds to illustrate the reasons for the model. The pro- 
ceedings to be observed in making by-laws are peculiarly 
redolent of the ‘‘Circumlocution Office." First, the 
draft of any by-laws must be submitted; then ‘‘anv 
clauses in addition to or substitution for those of the model 
series ” should be ‘‘ inserted in the draft on separate sheets 
of paper with half-margin." “When "' the final revision of 
the draft has been completed, and the rural district council 
have been informed of the decision of the Board with regard 
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to the ‘‘ allowance or disallowance of the several clauses, the 
by-laws may conveniently be printed." 

Then the formal adoption of the by-laws under the seal 
of the council should take place, and the sealed print sub- 
mitted to the Board for ‘‘ formal confirmation ” after com- 
pliance with the statutory requirements. But before this 
application for confirmation is made ''not less than one 
calendar month's notice of the ‘intention’ to apply must 
be given in at least one local newspaper, and for a 'full 
calendar month ' after this notice in the newspapers a copy 
of the bv-laws must be deposited at the office of the rural 
district council for the ‘inspection of the ratepayers.’ ” 
Even now the Board's solicitude for the welfare of the 
councils is not ended, because it warns them that ‘‘it is 
essential that the copy of the by-laws so deposited should 
be correct,’’ as ‘‘any material error would involve a fresh 
compliance with the statutory requirements before confirma- 
tion could take place.’’ 

Having included within its purview churches, chapels, 
hospitals, workhouses, colleges, schools, theatres, &c., &c., 
&c., the Board immediately thereafter proceed to exempt 
from the operation of the by-laws ''any building in his 
Majesty’s possession, lunatic asylums, prisons, dock or canal 
buildings, mine buildings, Board of Agriculture buildings, 
&с., &c., ke” 

Then we arrive at the clauses solely designed for the 
purposes of health. Five clauses re walls and foundations ; 
sixteen as regards space about and ventilation of buildings ; 
thirty with reference to the drainage of buildings, fifteen 
concerning earth closets and privies; eight respecting ash- 
pits; and five with respect to cesspools. Altogether thirty- 
five paragraphs are devoted to '' Interpretation of terms,” 
and sixty-nine paragraphs with respect to the '' Drainage of 
buildings.” 

I have only to add that complete plans and sections 
showing all the proposed works are to be deposited with 
the council; further, that a block plan of the building 
showing also “the position of the buildings and appur- 
tenances of the properties immediately adjoining," and 


that ''before a building is occupied notice must be given 
to the council, and free access to every part of the building 
must be afforded to the council's surveyor." Then, of course, 


folow the 
by-laws. 


““ Penalties" for non-compliance with the 
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There can be little doubt that the outcry of the public 
and of our professional brethren has resulted in some slight 
modification in the procedure of the Local Government 
Board, and I am of opinion that if the public can be made 
clearly to see and understand that all this consumption 
of red tape and this grandmotherly legislation are the 
primary causes of expensive dwellings for the working 
classes, and of the serious diminution in speculative build- 
ing operations, the result will be a very strong curb upon 
official interference ; the substitution of men who know their 
work for those who don't ; and the consummation of the idea 
of Charles Dickens that we should proceed in the direction 
of “ How to do it ” in lieu of ‘‘ How not to do it.” 

It is a fact worth remarking that nearly every person 
who has had to deal seriously with rural housing has con- 
fessed that the source of most of the trouble which has arisen 
in connection with that subject lies within the portals of the 
Local Government Board's offices. And instead of recent 
legislation diminishing the difficulties of supplying adequate 
accommodation for the working classes at rents they can 
afford to pay, those difficulties have increased by reason of 
the endeavours made to close existing dwellings on the ground 
that they are not healthy, and, inasmuch as no help comes 
from the Local Government Board in relaxing their rules 
and regulations, tenants are deprived of their dwellings, 
and may shift about as best they may, and thus proceed fur- 
ther to overcrowd, and render less healthy, such dwellings 
as are still allowed to remain standing. 

The remedy I am about to suggest is a drastic one, and 
1s open to the criticism of Government officials that it will 
get rd of them and provide work for my professional 
brethren. So it will, and so it is intended to do, for the 
adequate reason that the authorities to be set up are men 
educated and trained in a practical manner for the special 
work they have to perform. 

Most of us in this room know that in carrying out build- 
ings in London the builders see the “ district surveyors,’ 
who exaniine the drawings ; see that they reasonably comply 
with the Building Act; and point out any contraventions 
thereof. "These district surveyors have to pass a very stiff 
examination in practical building matters at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and it may be safely said 
that very little trouble arises between builder, architect, and 
district surveyor, because they are all men who know their 
work. 

In each town in England there are to be found architects 
and surveyors in practice; most of them are members of 
either the Royal Institution of British Architects or of the 
surveyors’ Institution; and I would set up in each town 
an оћсе—16 may be the office of the architect or surveyor— 
which should be open every day, at stated hours, for the 
examination of drawings and specifications for new dwellings 
for the working classes. It would not take an architect 
long to see that these drawings and specifications repre- 
sented dwellings which for planning and construction were 
suitable and proper, and would secure healthy dwellings. 

To provide for the settlement of disputes a tribunal 
should be instituted in each town, before whom builders and 
architects should appear. The tribunal should consist of 
three men, one an architect, one a surveyor, and one a 
builder, each of good repute and of high standing, and the 
decision of this tribunal should be final and bindiny on all 
parties. 

General rules and regulations must, of course, be made 
for the guidance of architects, builders, and tribunal of 
appeal, These would be compiled by professional men, and 
would be about one-twentieth the length of the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s by-laws, but all-sufficient to secure healthy and 
well-built dwellings for the working classes, having in view 
the particular heads and requirements of each district, both 
as regards materials and workmanship. For example, some 
districts are able to build economically in the particular 
material at hand, whether wood, granite, stone, brick, &c. 
In a word, each building would be considered on its merits 
and not tied down to a set of regulations made compulsory on 
all builders, whether applicable or not. 

In addition to these general rules and regulations, the 
constituted authorities would always have before them the 
future development of each district, the possibilities of 
extension, and of tying in between villages and towns, and 
between towns and cities. Lines of frontage, adequate air 
spaces, widths of thoroughfares, heights of buildings, 
boundary walls and fences, sewers and rains, sanitary 


arrangements, and the formation and construction of roads 
and footways. 
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I believe that some such procedure as that above out- 
lined would lead to an immediate increase of building for 
the working classes, and in such a manner as to make the 
schemes profitable, even without help from the Legislature. 


LEADLESS PAINTS.* 
Ву А. К. WALBBOOK. 


THE question of the suitability of leadless paints for decora. 
tive and general painting purposes is of peculiar interest at 
the present time, 

As most of you are aware, the Government recently ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into the merits of leadless 
materials, with the idea of determining how far such 
materials are suitable to take the place of white lead for 
preserving and decorating buildings, inside and out. 

A great divergence of opinion exists on this question, and 
much has been said by practical decorators against the use 
and value of leadless paints. The whole subject is, at the 
moment, one on which a great deal of misunderstanding 
exists, and it is a fit and proper subject for discussion. 

I have endeavoured to keep an open mind on this subject, 
and have tried to get the best information possible on it, and 
to arrive at fair conclusions on the relative values of white 
lead paints and leadless paints. 

The finding of a substitute for white lead has occupied the 
attention of experts for many years, and many materials 
have been tried, but until the introduction of lithopone 
nothing had been found to come near to white lead for paint- 
ing purposes. 

Lead poisoning cases have forced the matter to the front, 
and caused the Government to take it up. I do not think 
there are many cases of lead poisoning among the decorator's 
trade, where proper care is exercised. Cleanliness on the 
part of the workers would go a long way to prevent it. The 
greatest danger arises from the process of rubbing down, 
which has to be done in connection with the preparation of 
old painted work for fresh painting operations. The fine 
dust which is thrown off from lead paints so rubbed is very 
poisonous. If, however, wet rubbing with pumice stone were 
the rule, little, if any, danger would occur. I believe that 
with adequate safeguards in the use of lead paints—such 
safeguards made compulsory by law—the dangers of lead 
poisoning might be reduced to a minimum. 

It is generally conceded by experts that white lead pos- 
sesses some valuable characteristics when used in conjunction 
with linseed oil which no other pigment possesses. This 1s 
what might be described as a process of combining with the 
oil, or feeding upon it, or, so to speak, a process of saponifi- 
cation by which a new compound is formed. This compound 
does, it is generally thought, form a better protective coating 
than any other one pigment forms when combined with 
linseed oil. 

Exposure tests of white paint made with white lead and 
linseed oil alongside leadless white mixed with linseed oil 
have usually proved that the film of lead paint was tougher, 
and stood the weather better than the leadless paints. The 
latter appears to have less affinity for the oil, and does not 
saponify in the same way as white lead and oil does. It 
appears to be liable to a process of disintegration more 
rapidly than lead paint, owing to its tendency to absorb mois- 
ture more readily. 

It may be that some of the tests have proved greater 
failures than others, owing to lack of knowledge of the best 
method of mixing leadless paints. Much more oil should be 
used in mixing, and there should be a larger percentage of 
driers than is used in the: mixing of lead, and a somewhat 
fuller coat should be given. The driers should be a leadless 
s and a special pale boiled oil, free from lead, should be 
used. 

Now, while leadless paint may not be as good in all 
respects as white lead, particularly for outside exposure, the 
problem we are faced with is to find what is the best substi- 
tute for lead at about the same or a lower cost. 

Up to the present the only pigment which appears to 
meet the case, and which comes in any way near white lead. 
is lithopone, or leadless white. Lithopone is a sulphide of 
zinc, and standard quality should consist of 30 per cent. 
zinc and 70 per cent. barium sulphate, precipitated simul- 
taneously, which forms the compound, lithopone. Now, 


* Abstract of the second of two lectures given at the Polytechnic 
Regent Street, W. The previous lecture on “Prepared Paints 
was reported in our issues of Feb. 7 and 14. 
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there are many makes of lithopone, and they vary greatly in 
the results they give. 

Many difficulties have arisen from discolouration of lead- 
less paints, and many hard words have been said about them 
in consequence. This discolouration takes place with inferior 
makes of lithopone, or it may be due to the use of improper 
driers, or boiled oil containing lead driers. The finest grade 
when mixed with correct ingredients does not discolour, but 
keeps a beautiful white. 

For interior painting. lithopone, mixed as an oil paint, 
should last almost as long as lead, but for outside purposes, 
mixed with oil, it will not. In pursuing my investigations 
into this subject the question naturally arose as to what 
was necessary to strengthen leadless paint so as to make 
it compare more favourably with lead for outside use. Some- 
thing seemed to be needed to act as a binder so as to toughen 
ihe paint film to a greater degree than linseed oil. 

Tests have proved that a good, strong high-grade pale 
varnish will materially help to effect this desirable result. 
There is little doubt that only with the addition of varnish 


_ will leadless white give satisfactory results outside. This 


conclusion has been borne out by the experience of Н.М. Office 
of Works, who for many years have successfully used zinc 
paints, both for inside and outside purposes. These are, 
however, partly varnish paints. 

We know that for twenty years it has been used in France 
successfully, and for the last five years the Belgian State 
Railways have used it for all painting purposes. The reports 
which come from the Continent go to prove that leadless 
paints can be used with successful results, but whether they 
stand as long as lead paints I am not able to say. If 
strengthened with varnish it is quite possible they may. 

Probably many of the complaints made in connection with 
leadless white paints discolouring and disintegrating are due 
to the lack of knowledge of their character, together with the 
lack of information as to how they ‘should be handled. Pro- 
perly handled, leadless paints can probably be made to do 
all that white lead will do at less cost and no danger. Let 
us review the strong and weak points. 

Lithopone of the best quality is lighter in gravity and 
much bulkier than white lead. Ground stiff it will absorb 
much more linseed oil, and will require a much larger con- 
tainer. When mixed to a ready-to-use condition it will give 
a considerably greater number of gallons per hundredweight 
than white lead mixed, 

Lithopone is more opaque ; it obliterates better than white 
lead. Therefore, for covering up old discoloured white or 
pale tints it is more effective, and two coats may serve where 
three of lead might have to be used. 

It is whiter than white lead, and retains its whiteness 
when properly mixed with the correct drier and oil for longer 
periods than white lead, and when delicate tints are required 
it gives purer tones than lead, and these in turn retain their 
pure tones longer than if made with white lead. It works 

as freely as lead, and follows the brush more like lead than 
oxide of zinc does. 

Furthermore, it is lower in initial cost per cwt. or per 
gallon than lead. 

On the other hand, there are its weak points to consider. 
It does not combine with the linseed oil in the same Way as 
lead to form a tough paint film, and has a tendency to disin- 
tegrate more rapidly, owing to its absorption of moisture 

more readily than lead. This defect makes it less protective 
in character for outside painting, and something must be 
done to repair as far as possible the weakness. 

I have already indicated that for exposed work a good 
varnish wil] materially help it to resist this tendency to dis- 
integrate. Probably one pint to one quart of varnish to one 
gallon of paint would be necessary for satisfactory results 
outside, while a smaller percentage of varnish will 
toughen it for inside work. This will, of course, 
add to the cost per gallon compared with the cost 
if it could be mixed with linseed oil only, but when taking 
into consideration the strong points mentioned just now, 
which prove that when mixed with linseed oil the cost is 
considerably less than lead paint, there is room for the 
addition of the varnish, and still the finished paint will not 
cost more than a lead paint mixed with linseed oil. 

You might say it has another weak point in that it is 
liable to discolour. I have, however, already pointed out 
that this does not occur with the finest makes of lithopone 
if they are properly mixed with leadless driers and pale 
boiled oil containing no lead. | 

Full understanding of the peculiar character of leadless 
paints will go a long way towards eliminating the troubles 
experienced in their use. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A GENERAL meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 

Society was held on Thursday, February 13, at the Leeds 

Institute. The President, Colonel A. E. Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., 

occupied the chair, and a number of members and Associates 

were present. 

Mr. C. Wallis was elected an Associate member. 

Мг. W. S. Purchon, A.R.I.B.A., Architectural Lecturer 
at Sheffield University, then gave a paper on “ Problems in 
Architecture."' 

Mr. Purchon referred to the fact that the history of 
architecture is largely a history of the overcoming of difficul- 
ties, and that if approached with this thought in mind the 
study of the subject is made more interesting, more vital, and 
more useful. 

The lecturer dealt with five constructional problems, some 
of them as old as the architect's craft, others of more recent 
date. 
The first problem considered was the primary one of cover- 
ing a space, and in showing how this problem was dealt with 
in the various styles, the gradual development of architecture 
was brought into prominence, and attention was drawn to the 
interest which a study of architecture possesses when the con- 
structional side of it is not neglected. 

Side by side with this great problem of covering a Space 
the equally important one of lighting the interior was being 
developed, and the lecturer drew attention to some of the 
salient features in that development. 

Leaving these two great problems, the lecturer next dealt 
with a minor one, that of forming the junction between a 
tower and a spire, а problem which exercised the ingenuity 
of both medieval and Renaissance architects. Some of the 
solutions were less satisfactory than others, and of the later 
examples Wren's steeple at the church of St. Mary-le-Bow 
was stated to be undoubtedly the best. 

The fourth problem considered was that of the use of the 
column in Renaissance churches. In some cases the methods 
adopted were not entirely satisfactory, tho galleries cutting 
into the columns in awkward manner, and the columns sup- 
porting lintel forms which do not act as lintels. 

In other cases the lecturer showed that the problem had 
been seen clearly and properly solved, an example being 
Wren’s church of St. James, Piccadilly. 

The last of the constructional problems dealt with was 
that of the modern shop front, a problem which sometimes 
resolves itself into a conflict between the architect and the 
shopkeeper, the former in extreme cases pressing for the use 
of bulky piers, and the latter for nothing but a sheet of trans- 
parent material pierced with entrances. Shopkeepers are, 
however, realising in increasing numbers that beautiful goods 
show to better advantage in a beautiful frame than in an 
ugly one, and architects are also realising that the reasonable 
claims of utility must not be sacrificed for the sake of theories 
of proportion devised for other purposes. 

The lecturer then dealt with two educational problems— 
that of educating the coming architect and that of educating 
the public. He drew attention to some of the advantages to 
be derived from the Schools of Architecture attached to most 
of the English Universities, and to the dangers of dogmatic 
teaching and of specialisation at an early stage. ''Architec- 
tural education should be of a kind that encourages the 
student to think, so that in after life he will be able to bring 
to bear on his work the logical mind which sees the nature 
of the problem, grasping the essential and rejecting the non- 
essential." 

The problem of educating the public in architectural 
matters the lecturer thought a most important one. He hoped 
that each of our Universities would not only award degrees to 
professional students of architecture, but would include the 
subject among those for the Intermediate and Final Exami- 
nations for the degree of B.A., so that architecture will once 
more become a part of a liberal education. 

At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. S. D. Kitson, 
F.R.I.B.A., proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which 
was seconded by the Hon, Secretary, Mr. Wm. Whitehead, 
A.R.I.B.A., and supported by Mr. С. В. Howdill, 


A. R.I.B.A. 


THE Coventry Education Authority are considering a 
proposal to erect in Folly Lane a school for 1,200 scholars, 
and to enlarge Little Heath School so as to take an addi- 
tional 400 children. The Roman Catholics also contemplate 
building a school at Foleshill for 200 or 250 children. 
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(From La Construction Moderne. 
A PRIVATE HOUSE, AVENUE CHARLES-FLOQUET, PARIS.—M. SIGWALT, Architect. 


SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING. | The School of Art Wood-Cazving. ee T 
THERE are two particularly engaging stages in the life of | years ago, 1s located in Thurloe Place, Pap den Mere 
Art—those of incipient grasp and of matured mastery; the | in close proximity to the Victoria an belonging to the 
stages in between have their value and interest, but they ' Natural History Museums, where those рти Ë e pur- 
lack a certain attraction, inherent to the two first-named. | school can obtain objects of the widest jen Management 
In the exhibition of works of present and past students of | poses of their art-studies. The Committee : вай. 
this school and the loan collection of modern and ancient | is a strong one, with Commendatore Walter Bo = ter, Bart., 
work our attention is thus held. man, and including amongst others Sir E. J. Poynter, 
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VIEW OF THE TERRACE. HOUSE AT FULWOOD, SHEFFIELD, FOR JAMES NEILL, ESQ. 
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ET, PARIS.—M. SrawarT, Architect. 


| DRAWING-ROOM IN PRIVATE HOUSE, AVENUE CHARLES-FLOQU 
'РВА., Sir W. Emerson, F.R.I.B.A., Sir Philip Magnus, 
` M.P., Sir H. T. Wood, Messrs. А. S. Cope, R.A., and F. W. 


, Pomeroy, A.R.A. 

' The system of day and evening classes and of first, second 
and third years’ training has, of course, everything in its 
. favour. Though lines of demarcation are scarcely observ- 
' able, yet the definitive results are noticeably different. The 


training is on entirely practical lines, to fit the students for 


‚ the trade. | 
it is necessary to bear in mind that in such 


| Of course 1 
exhibitions as this (held in the Maddox Street Galleries, by 


| the kind permission of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects) only selected work is on view, but it suffices to show 
‚ what the students are able to do under efficient tuition. 
' From the standpoint of the visitor, the want of systema- 
| tic arrangement of the exhibits is deplorable. It is true 
that the first, second and third year works are for the most 
| part grouped properly, but when that is admitted, all 
‚ arrangement seems to be at an end, and we wander in the 
| mazes of an exhibition whose numbered details necessitate 
' constant flapping and reflapping of the pages of the cata- 
' logue with wearisome reiteration. 

The armoire designed by the principal instructor, and 
executed by the students as a Coronation gift to their Majes- 
ties, is regarded as the piéce de resistance; it is a nice, 
quiet design, carried out in French walnut ; the Royal Arms 
freely rendered form the central panel, and are flanked by 
linen-fold panels. 

We cannot find room for much detailed reference. "There 
is a really excellent carved walnut bowl by Leonard Gammon 
and a limewood side of a frame (No. 33) is very delicately 
‘executed. A French walnut overdoor (No. 50), by Miss 

Caroline Monkhouse (eagle and swags design) also deserves 
highly commendatory notice. No. 59 is an attractive walnut 
chair of Flemish design. A walnut cradle, by Miss Anne 
Burton, is well worthy of attention in its entirety, but the 
legs look topsy-turvy. 

In the third year modelling some of the plasticine 
Renaissance designs are marvels of delicacy for studen s! 
— — work. Mr. E. L. J. Mackenzie is represented by excellent 

DETAIL IN DINING-ROOM.—M. SıawaLT, Architect. . | work, one being а lunette street-number pierced panel, and 
another being a.plaster model from an Assyrian bas-relief 
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Stained Glass 
Windows @ 
Leaded Glazing 


Specially designed in old 
Colourings, to include 
Armorial Bearings, Xc., 
if desired. 


Estimates and designs 
submitted free for all 
kinds of work, together 
with testimonials show- 
ing that work of highest 
grade may be relied 
upon. 


Andrew Stoddart 


The Studio, 15 Long Row, 


‘Telephon 


Telephone: Nottingham. 


DOWN DRAUGHT 
AND ITS CURE 


Will you write to us for a fully illustrated 
Booklet which will give full particulars ? 


; | J. B. SANKEY & SON, 


HEAD OFFICE: LTD. 


Г-с.. 
ЗАМКЕҮ $ 
РОТ. ESSEX WHARF, CANNING Town, LONDON, E. 
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of the superiority of a Wolff's 
Royal Sovereign Pencil is in the lead. 
A special process of toughening the lead 

gives the Royal Sovereign its lasting qualities. 


It is science and skill, the result of 100 years of 
pencil-making, combined with infinite care in the 


selection and refining of the lead itself, which give it that 
silky touch, so superior to that of any other pencil. 
Finally, it is the British thoroughness of manufacture that 
makes every Royal Sovereign a pencil to be trusted, a pencil 
of pertection. 

Why buy Foreign Pencils when the Finest 

Pencil in the World is British - Made. 


Made in all degrees, 4d. each. 3/6 per box of 1 dozen. Of all Stationers. 
E. WOLFF & SON, Ltd. 
Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea, London, S.W. 
Makers to H.M. the King, H M. Government, and tbe Banh of England. 
sos of the celebrated “Bank of England” and “Spanish Graphite” Pencils. 
B. H.B 


f r. Ə l .llleCc——‏ لاا 
THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD.‏ 
se Relief Decorations.”‏ 


ANAGLYPTA & 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, A 


LIGNOMUR 


SALAMANDER | CAMÉOID 6. CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. London Shew Rooms: 
| Newman Street, W. London Tel. No. : 422 East. 


London Tel. No.: 8769 Gerrard. 
Telegrams : “ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 
London Tel. No. : are бела. : 
Q“ Anaglypta, London." 
Telegrams { “ Anaglypta, Derwen.” 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E 


Telegrams: “ Lignomur, London.” 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd, as 00 


------- — 
< L 
-— DET 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLI 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWA Y—LAMBETH God 5 
DS А 
Fitted throughout its length with Shutters, 19 ft. high by 23 ft. 9 іп, wide. 


NG SHUTTERS 


are adapted to the requirements of all 
classes of buildings. 

They are FIREPROOF, 

Easily operated, 

Simple in construction, 

Durable in use, 

And in every way efficient. 


Thousands of these shutters are in use 
in all parts of the world. 


Arthur L, Gibson & 60» 


Radnor Works, 
Strawberry Vale, 


TWICKENHAM. 


MANCHESTER: 
33 Arcade Chambers; 
St. Mary's Gate. 


GLASGOW: 
79 West Regent street. 


“ж 
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in the British Museum—the wounded lioness; we believe 
that a carved panel pendant after Grinling Gibbons is also 
Mr. Mackenzie’s work—whoever is the executant is to be 
congratulated. Miss Philis Day is to be highly commended 
foracarved swag. Amongst loan exhibits No. 115—a walnut 
chair—is the work of Miss L. Dakin. Naturally there is 
much worth seeing in this section, including several exhibits 
by Mr. H. H. Grimwood (the Principal Instructor), the 
late Mr. W. H. Grimwood, and others of note. А semi- 
figure in limewood, ‘‘ The crest of the wave," the work of 
Mr. F. Roger, is very clever, the hands being exceedingly 


well-modelled and executed. 
We look forward with interest to the-second and subse- 


quent exhibitions of this school. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
CHESHIBE. 
Bollington.— Wesleyan Sunday School. 
CUMBERLAND. 


Carlisle.—Council and Guardians’ offices: reconstruction. 
Mr. Graham, Council engineer. 
Council School, Newtown. 
Devon. 
Buckfastleigh.-—Ten or twelve workmen’s dwellings, 


Lodgers’ Park. 
Dartmouth.—Council School alterations (£4,100). 


Foggintor.—Council School, &c. (£1,560). 
Plymouth.—Drill Hall. Messrs. Canon Scoles & Ray- 
mond (of Basingstoke), architects. 
Workhouse alterations (£1,180). 
Tiverton.—Workmen’s dwellings. 
DURHAM. 
Durham.—Barracks, Sherburn Road, for the ‘ Faithful 


Durhams.”’ 
Easington.—Infectious diseases hospital (£13,000). Mr. R. 
Dobson, architect. 

Essex. | 
Tendring.—Workmen’s dwellings (£2,000). 
Wanstead.—Fire station (£1,000). 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Bournemouth.—House, Beechwood Avenue, for Mrs. L. 
Louis. | 
House, Beechwood Avenue, for Rev. J. Mitchell. 
House, Charminster Avenue, for Mr. T. V. Oliver. 
House, Chessel Avenue, for Mr. E. Eccleston. 
Thirteen houses, Seaward Avenue, for Mr. M. Sellick. 
House, Southwood Avenue, for Messrs. Burridge & 
Bovill. 
House, Wentworth Avenue, for Mrs. Harrison. 
House, Wentworth Avenue, for Mr. C. W. L. Jenson. 
House, East Cliff. Messrs. George & Harding, 
builders, 
House, Queen's Park South Drive, for Mr. J. A. 
Nethercoate. 
House, Acland Road, for Mr. S. J. Hurle. 
House, Byron Road, for Mrs. Cooper. 
House, Castlemain Road, for Messrs. Lawrences. 
House, Dunbar Road, for Mr. E. P. Insley. | 
House, Edge Hill Road, for Mr. W. Heather. 
House, Frederica Road, for Mr. S. Watton. 
Pair of houses, Gladstone Road, for Mr. F, Tuxford. 
House, Hengistbury Road, for Mrs. Reeves. 
House, Montagu Road, for Mr. W. Cowley. 
House, Montagu Road, for Dr. G. P. Longman. 
House, corner of Montagu and Rotherfield Roads, for 
Messrs. Burridge & Bovill. 
Five houses, Muccleshell Road, for Mr. C. Burt, jun. 
House, Soberton Road. Messrs. Hayward, builders. 
House, Stirling Road, for Mr. J. J. Elkins. | 
House, Stokewood Road, for Mr. G. E. Lambert. 
House, Watcombe Road, for Mr. W. Heather. 
Pair of houses, West Road, for Mr. Jenkins. 
House, West Cliff Road, for Mr. M. J. Roker. 
House, Wilfred Road. Мг. C. T. Miles, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect. ` . 
House and garage, corner of Christchurch and Spur- 
geon Roads, for Messrs. H. & H. Hunt. 


MIDDLESEX. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 
East Barnet.—District Council Offices. 
KENT. 
Beckenham.—House, Manor Way. Messrs. Graham & 
Co., builders, 
House, Whitecroft Way, for Messrs. H. & G. Taylor. 
Ramsqate.—St. Lawrence Schools: additions. Mr. S. H. 
Page, F.S.I., architect. 
Sevenoaks.—Swimming Baths. 
Sutton  Valence.—Workmen's 
(£2,500). 
LANCASHIRE. 
Bolton.—Banking premises, Deansgate and 
Lane, for Mr. T. B. Whinney. 
Public baths, Moss Street. 
Six houses, Woodstock Drive, Smithills, for Messrs. 
Leigh Brothers. 
House, Morris Green Lane, for Mr. Ainscough. 
Nine houses, Melbourne Road, for Mr. R. G. Jones. 
Thirty-four houses, Whitecroft Road, Heaton, Mr. 


H. Haywood, builder. 
Four houses and stable, Smethurst Lane, for Messrs. 


Hughes Brothers. 
Mill, Lorne Street, Moses Gate, for Messrs. Horrockses, 


Crewdson & Co., Ltd. 
Miners’ Hall, Bridgeman Place, for the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Miners’ Federation. 
Schools for St. Edmund's R.C. Church, Back King 
Street, Messrs. T. E. Smith & Sons, architects. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch.— Hospital. 
South Evington.—Infirmary : additions in children's block. 


(Accommodation for 70 to 80.) 


cottages, South Lane 


Mealhouse 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Mr. 


Bourne.—Six Council houses, Recreation Ground. 


A. Scotney, contractor. 
Grantham.—Council School. 
Lincoln.—Drill Hall, Old Barracks, for County T.F. Asso- 


ciation. 
Twelve houses, Derwent Street, for Mr. W. H. Close. 


Ealing.—Town Hall extensions (£4,000). Mr. C. Jones, 


Borough surveyor. 
Harrow,—Girls’ Secondary school (£13,100). 
Southall-Norwood.—Public Elementary school for 800 


places. 


NORFOLK. 


ПетзЬу.—Ноизе, for the Misses Griffen & Anson. 
Ludham.—P.M. Church. Messrs. A. F. Scott & Son (of 


Norwich), architects. 
Ormsby.—Two cottages for Mr. C. A. Jordan (of Gorles- 


. ton). 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Northam pton.—Twenty-eight working-class houses, Semi- 


long. 
Rushden.—One hundred houses. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


New Hartley.—Fifty houses, for the Seaton Delaval Coal 
Company. 
Mansfield.—Hospital: King Edward VII. Memorial 
Wing (£12,000). 
Workhouse: women’s casual wards (£850). 
Nottingham,—Picture Hall, Town Hall Square (£3,500). 
Mr. H. Booth (of Haslingden), architect. 
Picture Palace, Trent Bridge. 


SoMERSET. 


Bath.—Secondary School. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Biddulph.—P.M. Church alterations, &c. 
Sta fford.—Drill Hall, Bailey Street, for the 6th Stafford- 


shire Battery, R.F.A. 
“ Waggon and Horse” Hotel, North Street : rebuilding 


for Bent's Brewery Co., Ltd. 


SUFFOLK. 


I pswich.—Workmen’s houses, Garden Suburb. 
Southwold.—Workmen's dwellings (£2,400). Borough sur- 


veyor. 


SURREY. 


Burrow Hill.—Four working-class cottages. 

Croydon.—Isolation hospital, Waddon: consumptives’ 
wards for thirty-eight beds. 

Reigate.—Parish Hall enlargement (£1,000). 


SUSSEX. 


Berhill-on-Sea.—Mission Hall. Mr. G. H. Gray, archi 
tect. | | | | 
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NOW READY. 


Cassell’s Reinforced Concrete 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION IN CONCRETE-STEEL. 


Edited by BERNARD E. JONES (Editor of “The Building World.”) 


Principal Contributors and Revisers — FRANK B. GATEHOUSE, F.C.S. (Portland Cement); 
THOMAS POTTER, M.C.I. (Concrete); A. B. SEARLE (Concrete, Cement, Waterproofing, &c.); 
E. L. RHEAD, M.Sc., Tech. F.I.C. (Steel) ; ALBERT LAKEMAN, M.C.L, Honours Medallist in 
Construction (Theory, Examples); V. SUSSEX HYDE, M.C.I. (Practical Erection, Forms and 
Centerings); F. CHARLES BARKER, M.S.A. (Examples of Forms); T. ELSON HARDY (Archi- 
tectural Treatment); A. SEYMOUR JENNINGS, F.I.B.D. (Painting Concrete); W. H. BROWN, 
F.S.I (Estimating, Quantities, &c.); THE EDITOR (Introductory, History, Examples, &c.). 


CHAPTER HEADINGS —Introduction: What Reinforced Concrete Is (6 Illustrations). Historical Notes. 
Concrete: Materials, Proportions and Mixing (43 Illustrations). Steel (6 Illustrations}. Stress Simply 
Explained (6! Illustrations). The Theory of Reinforced Concrete (24 Illustrations). The Erection of a 
Reinforced Concrete B.ilding (6/ /liStrations). Systems Described (63 Illustrations). Forms and 
Centerings (/59 Illustrations). Architectural and Surface Treatment of Reinforced Concrete (46 lllustra'ions). 
Durability of Reinforced (Conc:ete (6 Illustrations). Waterproofing Concrete (/ Illustration). Specifications, 
Quantities, Measu ing, Estimating, and Pricing (2 Illustrations). Arches and Bridges (29 Illustrations). 
------------------------ Examples (/6/ Illustrations). ————— n 


420 pages, each about 7} іп. by 10in. Illustrated by 
172 Photographs and 500 Diagrams and Working 
Drawings. Price 15/- net; 15/6 post free. 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


WORKS. АСКЕ. 
PLAIN 
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PRINIED PAINTED й 
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MAJOLICA *oxcSEncuslic. MOSAICSC. 


MAW & CO. | will forward their Patter Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every kind of 
Wall and Fioor Tiling on application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms 
of their appointed Agents, 


Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 & 99 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


AGENTS IN CAPE TOWN :—Messrs. D. M. MURRAY & CO., 2, 4, 6, & 8 Greenmarket 
Square. importing Agents. Stocks kept. | | 
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Sussex—continued. 
West Chiltington.—Council School: additions and im- 


provements. Mr. Н. P. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A. (of Worth- 
ing), architect. 
YORKSHIBE. 
Bramley.—Club House. 
ham), architect ; also 
Doncaster.— Technical School (£12,300). 
Halifaxz.—Rescue Station, Wheatley, for the Collieries. 
Messrs. Thornton & Son (of Rotherham), contractors. 


Rotherham,—Forty houses. 
Sheffield.—Training College, Leopold Street: extension. 


City architect. 
WALES. 


Cardiff.—Five almshouses, by Westbury Terrace, Canton. 

Milford | Haven.—]Ice factory. Messrs. Willmott 
(А.В.Г.В.А.) & Smith (of Cardiff), architects, 

Penygroes.—Drill Hall, for the Carnarvonshire T.F.A. 
Mr. E. Evans (of Carnarvon), County surveyor. 


SCOTLAND. 

Blairgowrie.—Police Station (£35,000). 

Stewart (of Perth), architects. 
Dunoon.—Picture house, Argyle Street (£3,000), for the 

Dunoon Picture House Company. 

Tenement, West Bay, for Mr. W. Mason (of Glasgow). 
Edinburgh.—Edinburgh and District Water Trust Offices, 
St. Giles Street: alterations. Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & 


Reid, engineers. 
Glasgow,—Nos. 46 to 50 North Hanover Street, for Messrs. 


Gilmour & Dean, Ltd. 
Greenock.—Board School for 850 places. Mr. A. C. 


Thomson (of Ayr), architect. 
Paisley.—Works, Neilston Road: addition for the Paisley 


Co-operative Manufacturing Society. 
Workshop, North Greenhill Road: additions and 


alterations, for Mr. T. Stevenson. 


Mr. F. W. Proude (of Rother- 


Messrs. Smart & 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
FEBRUARY 13, 1913. 
Selected by James D. Hoots, M.I. Mech. E., Thanet House 


Temple Bar, London. 
vo. 24,076. April 12, 1911.— Thomas Nash, 4 Balsall 


Cottages, Station Road, Berkswell, Warwickshire. Vacuum 


cleaner. 
25,592. Nov. 16, 1911.—Louis Archer, 16 Place de la Re- 


public, Paris. Machine for manufacturing artificial stones 
with a facing on all sides. 

1,566. Jan. 17, 1912.—Geo. Lister, Thornley Terrace, 
Tow Law, R.S.0., Durham. Apparatus for cleaning or wash- 
ing and/or extracting soot, dust and other impurities from 


smoke, air and other gases. 
1,390. Jan. 17, 1912.—J. A. Wheeler, Somerset, New 


Jersey, U.S. Methods of forming fireproof slabs or boards. 
1,533. Jan. 19, 1912. —H. R. G. Inglis, 20 Bernard Ter- 


race, Edinburgh. Slide rules, 
1,752. Jan. 22, 1912.—E. H. Griffin, 15/17 Clyde Street, 


South Kensington. Fire escape apparatus. 

1,756. Jan. 22, 1912.—Date claimed under International 
Convention Jan. 23, 1011.  R. R. Row, 29 Monticello 
Avenue, Jersey, New Jersey, U.S.A. Pipe joints. ! 

1,931. Jan. 24, 1912. —Andrew Stewart, M.I.E.E., “ Con- 
way," Pope's Grove, Twickenham. Apparatus for air wash- 
ing, ozonising, heating, and ventilating. 

1,937. Jan. 24, 1912.—Louis Alexandre, 20 rue de la 
Rochefoucault, Paris. ^ Composition for preparing porous 


surfaces for the reception of coatings of paint. 
2,009. Jan. 25, 1912.—J. A. Coombs, ‘‘ Linslade,” 2 Old 


Road, Dukinfield, Chester. Distribution of liquids to filter 


2,219. Jan. 27, 1912.—Robert Lejmark, 51 Ostermalms- 


gaten, Stockholm. Walls. 
4,726. Feb. 26, 1912.—E. W. Brock, 5 Priory Road, 


Keynsham. Glass tiles. 
5,709. March 7, 1912.—Arthur Drew, Burlington House, 


Bickley Road, Leyton, E. Extension ladders. 
6,616. March 18, 1912.—Archibald Low, Merkland 
Works, 78 Merkland Street, Partick, Lanarkshire. Method 


and means for raising and lowering skylight windows. 
6,867. March 20, 1912.—James Corbett, Brownlie Cot- 


tage, High Blantyre Road, Burnbank, Hamilton, Lanark- 


shire. Window fittings. 
8,424. April 9, 1912. —T. H. Avery, 22 Copley Park, 


Streatham Common, S.W, Systems and apparatus for heat- 
ing buildings. d тынышы 


9,775. April 25, 1912.—Geo. Helps, Izon’s Croft, Ansley, 

нше Gas burners suitable for lamps, gas fires and the 

e. 

10,547. May 3, 1912.—Date claimed under International 
Convention Jan. 4, 1912.  Aktien-Gesellschaft Fur Paten- 
tierte Korkstein-Fabrikation und Korksteinbauten vormals 
Kleiner and Bokmayer, 7 Kostlergasse, Modling, Vienna, 
VI, Austria. Manufacture and production from cork of 
blocks or slabs or pieces, especially intended for use in the 
construction of barracks or other structures. 

11,799. Мау 17, 1912.—Dr, Johann Billwiller, Goldbach, 
near Rohrschach, Switzerland. Method of producing volume- 
trically permanent artificial stone compounds. 

11,962. May 20, 1912.—D. G. Somerville, 120 Victoria 


Street, S. W. Reinforced concrete. 
13,655. June 11, 1012.--5. В. Carloss, 323 Monega 
Road, Manor Park, Essex, Revolving column exit for 


buildings. 

13,683. June 11, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention Nov. 6, 1911. Albert Lohmann, 19 Bahn- 
hofstr, and F. Storbeck, 29 Buckener Weg, Lauenburg a. E., 
Apparatus for saving lifo from fire. 


June 21, 1912.—Gustave Strauven, architect, 
Bricks 


е 


Germany. 


14,549. 
82 Avenue de la Brabanconne, Schaerbeek, Brussels, 


and apparatus for manufacturing them. | 
16,276, July 11, 1912. —Hendrik Dubbeldam, Gorinchem, 


Holland. Thatch and the like suitable for covering roofs. 
16,545. July 15, 1912.—М. V. Brondum, 12 Stor Тогу, 
Aarhus, Denmark. Automatic lamp lighting and extinguish- 


ing device. 
17,344. July 25, 1912.—Jakob Buhler, 111 Kanzleistr, 
Zurich III. Building bricks and brickwork structures. 


18,720. Aug. 15, 1912.— Thomas Jamieson, 8 Rosedale 


Road, Forest Gate, Essex. Open chimneys. 
20, 1912.—Reinhold Girndt, Grohn- 


21,461. Sept. 
Vegesack, Germany. Slab moulding machines. 

21,818. бері. 25, 19812.— Friedrich Koch, 34 Auerstr, 
Grunhain, Saxony. Window hinge. 

23,299. Oct. 11, 1912.—H. & F. Muller, 40 Schinkelstr, 
Dusseldorf. Wall skirtings. 

24,329. Oct. 24, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention Oct. 25, 1911. H. M. Lucas, Cristobal. 
Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama. Hooks applicable to 


ladders. 
25,041. Nov. 1, 1912.—Max Pohl, 27 Feldbergstr, Oberur- 
sel, near Frankfort-on-Main. Suction pumping apparatus 


for vacuum cleaners. 
13,912. June 15, 1912.—James Wilson, 81 The Grove, 


Wandsworth. Apparatus for treating or softening water. 
15,889. July 8, 1912.—J. T. McNay, 23 Thorpe Street, 

Old Trafford, Manchester. Reinforced concrete beams. 
22,196. Sept. 30, 1912.—Fritz Emmrich, 9 Parkstr, and 

Otto Silbermann, 1 Schutzenstr., Freiberg, Germany. 

Hollow beam of cement or concrete and apparatus for making 

same. 

18,553. Aug. 13, 1912.—Joseph Southall, Worcester 


Foundry, Worcs. Lamp pillars. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 


expressed by Correspondents.] 
Indifferent Quantities. 

Әів,--І suppose at some time or other most builders of 
standing have suffered in some way or another in carrying 
out contracts on quantities, which they have found when 
executing the work to be of an indifferent nature; and when 
I say of an indifferent nature I do not necessarily mean that 
the quantities are seriously short in their particulars, but 
that the quantities on which they have to carry out their con- 
tract contains items which embody a great many things which 
should be described and taken off more fully, and which should 
be more explicit in many details. 

It must always be remembered that builders are generally 
bound down under a fairly strict contract, and, in addition, 
have to suffer all the hard knocks which come their way 
(which, unfortunately, many architects never realise) with- 
out having to put up with indifferent quantities. 

I do not think it will be denied by the general run of 
architects of standing that most of the builders of repute of 
the present day carry out their work conscientiously, and 
with a desire that it shall be executed in the best manner, to 
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RUBEROID j "proved Washing Tubs. 


THE attention of Architecte, Builders, sand the public generally 


is directed to the recently Patented Fixed Wash Tubs, reveal- 
ing a simple economical and labour-saving device. 

The two tanks are formed actually as one tank or receptacle 

with a partition in the centre, having the front side shelving or 

slightly inclined outwards, in order to obtain a better access to 


the bottom of the tanks, the advantage being that laundry 
articles may be washed or boiled in the copper, and removed 


—firstly, to the tank immediately adjacent to the copper; and 
secondly, to the next rinsing tank in succession. 

The two water taps, which are placed one over each tank, 
avoid the necessity of refilling the tanks by pail or bucket. 
They are also fitted with plugs and w: ste- -pipes. avoiding the 


inconvenience at present experienced when using орага cine 
The pair of tanks are made in standard tizes: Length, 4 

Width at top, 18in. ; Width at bottom, 13in.; Depth, 14 ни 
Tubs, including two plugs and two soap dishes only, are made 


A Sarking which іп in 90 or 24 gauge galvanised iron. Price List on application to— 


itself is a waterproof | Messrs, Fredk. Braby & Co., Ltd., 
covering to a building, | 352-364 EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W., ant IDA А, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
and which will prevent TII 


damage to ceilings and 
decorations from roof 
leakage. Inodorous, 
non-conducting, апа 
permanently efficient. 
Samples to test and full 
particulars will be sent 
on application. 


THE RUBEROID CO. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS, eal \ 
22 Waterloo House, Knightrider Street, London, Е.С. ЗЕ (92 7 Cl | | М М E. | 5 
2 Forth Street, 37 Assembly Street, 1 Aston’s Place, VW Apply DEPT A 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. , LEITH. DUBLIN. : 


. THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT CO., LTD., 


‚ Albion Street, Leeds. 


í. 
DRAIN TESTING PLUGS. _& A 222222. Contractor to Corporations 


` and Sanitary Authorities. 


SMOKE MACHINES. | № шы — | А! Appliances for Cleansing 


and Testing Drains. 


E: SETTLE, YORKS. 


ALL SMALL SIZES OF 
CON R ROLLED OR DRAWN RODS 


MILD, BRIGHT, OR ANNEALED BLUE, — FOR REINFORCED — 
CUT ANY EXACT LENGTHS, OR IN COILS. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF IRON AND STEEL WIRE. CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
JOHN RIGBY & SONS, Ltd., Sion” MANCHESTER. 


TELEPHONE : 3017 CENTRAL. | TELEGRAMS : "WIRE, MANCHESTER." 


“MACK Plaster KING. mam 


FIRE- PARTITIONS коор 
CEILINGS: PUGGINGS: ROOFS: FLOORS 
МАКС SO ОРА AVES ЛЕР К E M DOM Ес 


Telephone 773 CENTRAL Telgs. KINOVIQUE” LONDON. 


———— 
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a high standard, and also in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned; and if it be admitted that such be the case, 
surely it is only right, fair and proper that the builders in 
turn shall demand that the quantities and particulars with 
which they are supplied for the purpose of making their 
estimate shall also be of a high standard. 

For ordinary private work I do not think that surveyors 
or architects who take off their own quantities are bound 
by any particular standard, or by any contract, as in the case 
of a builder, who is usually bound by the conditions recog- 
nised by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Is this quite as it should be? 

If it is fair to bind one to a high standard of work, why 
is it not fair to bind the other equally ? 

Builders ofttimes have quantities sent to them which are 
not prepared by recognised professional quantity surveyors 
(whose sole profession 1s dealing with quantities and matters 
pertaining thereto), but receive quantities which are pre- 
pared in the architect's office by individuals in the employ 
of the architect, whose sole business is not that of a pro- 
fessional quantity surveyor. 

This may or may not be a good thing, and perhaps does 
act all right where an architect is of fairly broad mind and 
is au fa?t with quantities and quantity taking and does the 
actual taking off and description himself ; but how does it 
apply when an architect does not do this himself, but rele- 
gates this to other people in his office who are in his employ, 
and who perforce must, if required, take off, describe and 
bill the particulars in a manner which is most suitable to his 
(the architect's) requirements, although perhaps the indi- 
viduals who take off the quantities actually know that they 
should be done differently ? And some architects have very 
curious notions of quantities; and if an architect happens 
to be narrow-minded and bigoted in his ideas it is fairly 
safe to say that there will be some evidence of his narrow- 
mindedness and bigotry in the quantities which are taken 
off at, and which emanate from, his office. 

Quantities which are prepared in this manner are as 
likely as not to act to the detriment of the contractor and 
others. 

It may be argued that a contractor should satisfy himself 
first, before sending his tender, as regards the quantities, 
whether they are indifferent or not; but in these days of 
haste and hurry it is not always possible to do this. More- 
over, builders are not quantity surveyors. Builders are 
generally given for ordinary jobs five, six or seven days in 
which to make their tenders, sometimes less, but not often 
more, and they or their estimators call and make an examina- 
tion of the drawings; and the period of examination may 
vary 11 time, according to the size of the job, from fifteen to 
thirty minutes or more, and they get a rough idea, which 
they carry in their heads while pricing the bills. If the 
quantities are taken off in a proper manner everything pro- 
perly described in detail and heights given to which material, 
&c., have to be raised for the purpose of carrying out the 
work, it is à great assistance to estimators, and they can 
then price the bill in a comfortable manner and with very 
close consideration, which in the long run must be to the 
direct benefit of the client, the architect, and all concerned. 

But, on the other hand, if these full descriptions and 
particulars are not given in the quantities, there must then 
be an element of the “chuck and chance it” principle in 
the estimating, which is as likely as not to act unfavourably 
all round. 

Ав I write I have before me two sets of quantities for 
different contracts, but similar in some respects, each con- 
trac running into many thousands of pounds. In the one 
case the quantities are taken off by a well-known firm of 
quantity surveyors, and their quantities are everything that 
an estimator and contractor could desire. In the other case, 
the quantities have been taken off in the architect's office, 
and they seriously fall short of being everything that an 
estimator and contractor could desire; for instance, in the 
quantities taken off by the quantity surveyors there are some 
thousands of yards of digging, and they have carefully de- 
scribed everything in connection with it, and have taken off 
all the planking and strutting required, the excavations 
being about 10 feet deep. 

In the quantities taken off by the architect, in which 
there are thousands of yards of digging also, about 10 feet 
deep, there is no planking and strutting taken, and it simply 
describes that the digging is to include all planking and 
strutting. 

In the quantities taken off by the quantity surveyors there 
is a large amount of concrete flooring, which has to be laid | 
at different floor levels; they have carefully described each | 


floor at which the particular amount of concrete has to be 
raised and laid. 

In the quantities taken off by the architects there are 
thousands of yards of concrete floors, but they are all lumped 
together in one or two items, and no description as to the 
amounts to be laid at the different floor levels 15 given. The 
buildings in both cases are over 50 feet high. 

When I come to the steelwork, &c., I find that the quan- 
tity surveyors, in their bills, have most carefully described 
the weights of the steel at each different floor level, but in 
the quantities taken off by the architects, in which there are 
thousands of hundredweights of steel joists and stancheons, 
they are lumped together in a few items, and no mention is 
made at which floors the different weights of steel are to be 
raised and fixed. 

And there are other matters on a par with these. 

Now, which is the right method adopted here? Surely, 
the answer will be the right method has been that of the 
quantity surveyors, and the wrong method that adopted by 
the architects, whose indifferent particulars must militate 
against the builder. 

Is it not time that this sort of thing should be dealt 
with and seriously considered, and the matter, if possible, 
put upon a proper recognised basis for all parties? 

But who is to put it upon its proper basis? Is it not 

possible for a tribunal of quantity surveyors to be formed, 
to whom quantities of this kind should be sent for examina- 
tion ? 
Would it not be also possible to agree and pass some mea- 
sure to be inserted in all contracts that if it were proved by the 
tribunal that the method of taking off and description of the 
quantities were unfair to the contractor that the client should 
then be made to pay upon the basis of a proper set of quanti- 
ties taken out by responsible people in a proper and orthodox 
manner? It may be said that the Arbitration Clause, which 
is generally in the contract, would cover any question with 
regard to the construction of, and the proper meaning and 
preparation of the quantities ; but supposing the arbitrator 
should be an architect, and not a quantity surveyor, is it 
not possible that he, consequently, would not in all proba- 
bility appreciate the real value of the matters in question 
as they were raised, and which would be a substantial matter 
of quantities only, should it not be dealt with solely by 
quantity survevors of high standing, their knowledge of the 
subject being special? 

There is another point in connection with the matter in 
general, and that is that when recognised firms of quantity 
surveyors take off quantities for architects they ofttimes do 
find, in going through the drawings and particulars, matters 
which require rectification by the architect, and these matters 
are then put right before the quantities are sent out. 

Is it likely to occur when the quantities are taken off by 
architects in their own office, when perhaps the man who 
takes off the quantities has also been the individual who has 
helped to prepare the drawings? 

With regard to the contractors’ work, they are (and 
quite rightly so) bound down by their contract to supply 
materials and workmanship of the best quality, and builders 
find it in their specifieations that the word ''best"' shall be 
taken in its literal interpretation —namely, that none better 
can be obtained. 

Why should not this clause also apply to the quantities 
by which the contractor has to prepare his estimates, and 
for the accuracy and good description of which he is entirely 
in the hands of other people? 

It is all very well to say that he can arbitrate, that he 
can go to law, and all that sort of thing ; but contractors, as 
a rule, are busy men, and have quite enough on their shoulders 
without wasting their time in arbitration and in the law 
courts ; and it does seem to me that if some firm principle 
were established with regard to quantities in general it would ' 
save a great deal of bickering and waste of time, and would 
be absolutely better for everybody. 

Cannot the Surveyors’ Institute deal with this question ? 
And I should very much like to know the views of those 


concerned upon this matter. 
А Гохрох BUILDER. 


SIE GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A.. has been commissioned 
by the Executive Committee of the Journalists’ Fund for 
the provision of a memorial to the late Mr. W. T. Stead 
to execute a medallion portrait in bronze, which is to be 
placed on the Thames Embankment. A replica is to be 


forwarded for erection in New York. 
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CRITICISM AND ART. 


Ir is in the nature of things inevitable that artists and 


their critics shall frequently be at loggerheads in their 


зрргаіѕешепі of those productions that are or simulate 
or claim to be works of art. In the first place, the dis- 
cussion of such appraisement lacks a definite basis, for 
neither artists nor critics are all agreed either amongst 
themselves or with each other on any one single answer 
to the question— What is Art? We have been told that 
“‘ The end of the Fine Arts is to give pleasure or rational 
enjoyment,” that '' Art is the conception and presenta- 
tion of the beautiful ’’; but there is no sound or univer- 
sally accepted definition of the beautiful, whilst it is 
undeniable that pleasure and even rational enjoyment can 
be obtained from the contemplation of that which is not 
beautiful but humorous and even ludicrous, whilst the 
ugly may be so presented at least in painting and sculpture 
as to afford rational enjoyment. A modern view of the 
critics, driven from their formerly accepted basis of the 
beautiful, is that art is personal experience emphasised 
by emotion, or that it is an emotional utterance only. 
One essential and fundamental difference between the 
appraisement of an artist and that of a critic who is not 
an executive artist is that the former is always, consciously 


` ог subconsciously, swayed in his opinion by his knowledge 


and his appreciation of the technique or craftsmanship 
that is displayed or lacking in the particular work of art 
or work of an artist that is for the moment under appraise- 
ment. The artist-critic cannot bring himself to allow 
that an attempt to express emotion is art unless the ex- 
pression is conveyed by appropriate language; the lay 
critic presumably will recognise expression even though 
the language be incoherent or ungrammatical. The 
artist 18 the more inclined to lay stress on craftsmanship 
because in his own work the emotion he expresses is often 
sub-conscious or but semi-conscious, whilst the technique 
18 ever vividly in his thoughts. 

If we admit the proposition that art connotes the ex- 
pression of emotion and that in its essence it is something 
more than technique although the excellence of the tech- 
nique 18 an element of its quality, we shall at once be 
able to understand the difficulty of the critic's position. 
In literature and the drama it is hardly possible for the 
artist to express an emotion, if he has one to express, other- 
wise than in language that can be understood by every in- 
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telligent member of the public, for all of these are more or 
less familiar and conversant with the technical language 
in which these arts are expressed; but in music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture emotions can be and are 
expressed which cannot be conveyed in words, and the 
lay critic 1s under the disadvantage of having to describe, 
analyse, praise, or condemn in words those emotions or 
their expressions which are only to be conveyed in a quite 
foreign language. He is, in short, endeavouring to trans- 
late a highly idiomatic speech of which he has only the 
faintest if any comprehension. Ile may feel the emotion 
and grasp the expression, but he cannot paraphrase the 
idiom, for that is untranslatable. 

It is in the art of music that the general public, the 
audience, recognise the untranslatability, but nevertheless 
the reality and tangibility of emotion expressed in un- 
translatable language. Those who know nothing of either 
the theory or practice of music are sentient that it has a 
message for them which cannot be conveyed in words but 
which they are nevertheless able to receive. In painting 
and sculpture the message is more confused because it is 
usually enwrapped in the representation of visible objects, 
and the general public, the audience, are apt to pay 
attention in their judgment to the fidelity of the repre- 
sentation, and so fail to recognise the message of the 
artist in these forms of expression to the extent that 
they do in the case of music. A powerful evidence of 
this attitude is afforded by the importance and interest 
attached by the general public to the title of a picture or 
piece of sculpture. The first instinctive question of the 
Philistine is— What is it? His first action is to look at the 
catalogue. In architecture there is ordinarily less of the 
element of representation, hence this art comes nearer to 
music in the untranslatable expression of emotion. 

The weaning of the general public from their attitude 
towards fidelity of representation in painting and sculpture 
is a modern movement. They received a shock from the 
“ nocturnes ” and '' symphonies ” of Whistler and the 
unphotographic presentations of the post-impressionists 
generally. The lesson is still further enforced by the 
“ eubists ” and '' futurists " that an emotion may be 
expressed through the medium of line, form, and colour 
without any necessary fidelity in the representation of 
actual things. To some extent the truth of this has 
always been admitted and taught amongst artists them- 
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selves. It has ever been recognised that all drawing and 
painting must, perforce, be selective. Hence there is 
a logical defence to the position of the cubists and 
futurists. But the weakness of their methods as of those 
of the post-impressionists and of the exponents of l'art 
nouveau in architecture and sculpture is that those 
methods provide an open door to charlatanism. It is 
easy to hide your weakness of draughtsinanslup in post- 
impressionist painting, to conceal the fact that you have 
no clear emotion to express іп the abnormalities. of 
futurist and cubist, to veil your ignorance of the history 
of architecture and sculpture under the vagaries of form 
dignified by the name of l'art nouveau. 

The untranslatable expression of emotion in form, 
line, and colour has had much to do with the Philistine’s 
position expressed in the formula—I don’t know anything 
about architecture (or painting or sculpture), but I know 
what I like. Не has been sentient of an artistic message 
which he cannot put into words. And this brings us to 
an important aspect of our subject. The untranslatable 
message appeals only to a receptive and sympathetic 
audience. As with a wireless telegram, the receiver must 
he attuned to the vibrations of the generating emitter. 
Thus it may be that a lay critic may miss the message or 
perceive it only in unintelligible incoherence for want of 
suitable receptivity. The critic may therefore fail in his 
appraisement for this reason as well as in his inability 
to render in words the untranslatable. 

It would thus appear probable that the artist-eritic 
would be able to make the better appraisement of the 
reality or otherwise of the emotional expression of a 
brother artist Шапса lay critic. who had been unaccus- 
tomed to use the same idiom. Hence when Sir William 
Richmond ава Mr. Ковойу squabble as to whether Alna- 
Tadema was besides being a great painter and а great 
craftsman also a great artist, there is at least a presump- 
tive probability that the artist-critic may be more correct 
than the lav critic. Indeed, it comes to this, that the 
critic who asserts the reality of an artistic expression of 
emotion has prima facie stronger grounds for credence 
than he who denies, for the latter may be simply non- 
cognisant of the artistic production that exists through 
the defect merely of his own receptivity. Hence, although 
the artist as we have already said is apt to be biassed by 
his appreciation of technique, he is also more likely to 
he receptive of the untranslatable message by reason of 
his acquaintance with its idiom. 

The man who denies the existence of that which he 
himself cannot appreciate or recognise is but brother to 
him of whom the poet spoke: “ А primrose by the 
river's bank, A yellow primrose was to him, And it was 
nothing more. ”’ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Тик report of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
London County Council on the tramways scheme for 
St. Paul's Bridge is satisfactory, and with the scheme 
abandoned we need not cavil at the Committee’s attempt 
to save the face of the Council or at the opinions 
expressed by their expert witnesses. Now it only remains 
to reduce if possible the vibration from heavy motor 
traffic and to make the Cathedral as safe as may be by 
judicious reparation and reinforcement. We strongly 
believe that the use of the grouting machine is not 
judicious but fallacious. 


The Cathedral Committee of Liverpool have taken a 
told and, we think, a wise step—for in these matters 
audacity pays—in deciding to attempt at once the erection 
of the first transept as well as the choir. In their letter 
io the local Press they say: ''In the erection of the 
Cathedral they had arrived at a point at which they had to 
decide between two alternatives—the first, to finish only 
the choir by closing it in with a wooden annexe in which 
the congregation would be accommodated. This would 
have been easy of accomplishment, and there is sufficient 
money in hand to defray the cost. The Committee con- 
sidered that if they had adopted this alternative a sense 
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of keen disappointment would have been aroused amongst 
all those who have contributed to the funds with the 
desire of making, as far as possible, the building worthy 
of its object. The other alternative, which was the one 
the Committee unanimously decided upon, was to build 
immediately, in addition to the choir, the first transept 
directly adjoining ìt. In explanation of this we may 
remind you that there will be two transepts in the 
Cathedral when completed, between which will be the 
great central space, surmounted by its lofty tower. The 
first transept which it has thus been decided shall proceed, 
with its central space and its extensions, will afford room 
for 2,000 seats; and if we add to this the 419 which can 
be accommodated in the choir, after making provision 
for the choir stalls and the orderly and dignified conduct 
of publie worship, we shall have within a reasonable time 
seat room for 2,400—a handsome instalment for urgent 
needs, however inadequate for the greater occasions for 
which the complete building is intended to provide. To 
enable them to carrv out this programme, the committee 
require a sum of £63,000 in addition to their funds in 
Папа.” 


We are pleased to learn that the vacation courses of 
the Department of Architecture at Sheffield University 
are again this year to be open to all students of archi- 
tecture, even though not attending courses at the Uni- 
versity. The advantages of these courses are that per- 
mission to sketch and measure a series of important 
buildings is obtained, all difficulties as to the use and 
інге of ladders, &c., are avoided, and that an instructor 
is present with the students to give such advice and 
guidance as may be needed. The students make their 
own arrangements with regard to rooms and board, but 
particulars of suitable accommodation are supplied to 
them. The fees payable by students other than those 
attending courses at this University are 15s. for the 
Easter course and £2 95. for the summer course. The 
payment of these fees exempts the students from all 
charges for adinission to buildings, hire of ladders, &c. 
The Easter course will be held in Painswick and district 
this year, commencing on April 4, 1913, while for the 
summer course, 1913, a tour in France is being arranged 
in conjunction with the Rev. Dr. West, A.R.L B.A. 
(author of ‘* Gothic Architecture in England and 
France"). The tour will begin about August 4, and will 
last about sixteen days. The cost (including fee) will 
be about £1 ls. per day. The route suggested is Paris. 
Troyes, Sens, Auxerre, Vezelay, Semur, Dijon, Autun, 
Nevers, Bourges, Blois, Orleans, Chartres, Paris. 
Students desirous of attending either course should 
obtain an application form from the lecturer, Mr. W. 5. 
Purchon, A.R.I.B.A., and submit it to the Registrar with 
the fee. In the case of the Easter course, this should 
be done before March 23, and in the case of the Summer 
course before June 15. 


The London County Council has been advised by a 
report of its Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
to proceed with the erection of a further number of 
cottages on its Norbury estate at a capital cost of 
£88,618; and the Finance Committee, relying on the 
fact that the actual percentages of loss by empties, &c., 
on the estate for the last three quarters have been 
respectively 2.67, 1.05, and 1.77, has prepared an 
estimate showing that a gross rent receivable of £6,732 
will suffice to pay the interest on all debt charges and 
provide a sinking fund to replace capital in fifty-nine 
years, with a surplus balance of £14 per annum! This 
is cutting things a bit fine, we think. The scheme pro- 
visionally approved provides for the erection of 133 
cottages of three rooms and scullery, 35 cottages of three 
rooms and scullery, with small additional bedroom to 
accommodate one person, and 122 cottages of four rooms 
and scullery, making a total of 290 cottages. All the 
cottages, with the exception of 42 of the three-roomed 
cottages, will be fitted with bath-rooms. 16 18 proposed, 
subject to the approval of the Local Government Board, 
to previde two shops, with dwelling accommodation of 
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five rooms each. There are four other shops on the 
portion of the estate already developed. The proposal 
that the development of this section should be confined 
to the erection of the smaller type of cottage, which 1s 
not supplied by private enterprise, is in pursuance of 
the policy previously advocated—that the Council should 
provide dwellings which can be let at rents within the 
reach of those earning from 25s. to 30s. a week. Nearly 
half the cottages will comprise three rooms only, which, 
according to the estimates we have had before us, can 
be let at rents of 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. a week. The rents 
of the three-roomed cottages with the small additional 
bedroom will be from 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. a week, and 
of the four-roomed cottages from 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. a 
week. The rents, however, have not been definitely 
fixed, and are subject to slight adjustment at а later 


stage. 


In an interesting presidential address to the Royal 
listorical Society, Archdeacon Cunningham. discoursed 
on “Тһе Guildry and Trade Incorporations in Scottish 
Towns,” in which he dealt with the organisations of both 
traders and craftsmen. As in the case of the Moray 
Firth Hanse, the earliest trading rights were not con- 
ferred on the inhabitants of any particular town, but 
were granted to the men of a large area; so with the 
crafts. The earliest traces we find of the organisation 
of craftsmen in Scotland present a remarkable parallel to 
the Hanse and Guildry; they were not specially consti- 
tuted for a particular town but established on a wider 
basis, and were found in connection with ecclesiastical 
work. There is no English parallel, for example, to the 
case of the Abbey of Kilwinning, which organised a 
considerable school of masonry, the workmen from which 
found employment in building operations in distant parts 
of the country. The reputation of the masons from this 
district seems to have been long maintained. And here 
the historian makes an interesting note on the testimony 
which the primacy of Mother Kilwinning among the 
lodges of Scotland and the importance of the Canongate 
Kilwinning and Leith Kilwinning bear to the importance 
of the monastic establishment at Kilwinning in connec- 
tion with Scottish architecture and masonry. Royal 
organisation certainly becomes prominent in Scotland in 
the later Middle Ages. In the fifteenth century a great 
deal of building was undertaken by the kings of Scotland, 
«nd they organised a sort of department of public works, 
of whch the royal Master Mason was the head, and he 
was apparently responsible for the design. Municipal 
associations or corporations in connection with masonry 
might be regarded as the localisation of an institution 
which had an ecclesiastical or royal character, and it was 
thus that the building trades of the wrights and masons 
of Edinburgh were incorporated by Royal charter in 
1475. The masons’ craft was one in which the men 
had to engage in combined work, and in which there was 
need of distinguishing marks to make clear what each 
contributed to the combined work. A masons' lodge was 
onginally the shelter where operative masons met 
together. A system of signs was necessary by which a 
“ foreigner ’’ could establish his claim to be a skilled 


workman. 


As a general suminary of the differences between 
English and Scottish conditions of trade and craft guilds, 
it may be said that the English towns were separate 
entities; they had a part in the constitutional govern- 
ment of the realm, but they were only gradually absorbed 
in national economic life. The Scottish towns were the 
local centres of a widespread organisation of commerce 
which had its basis in royal grants; and the trade incor- 
porations, in so far as they were not authorised by royal 
authority, were based on powers created by Act of 
Parliament. The Reformation period was marked by the 
facilities which were given for creating craft organisations 
in towns, while in England the craft guilds had already 
cutlived their usefulness and were being superseded by 
national regulation; in so far as local associations were 
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reconstituted in England they were established on the 
Scottish type as permanent bodies with a definite con- 


stitution. 


The modern expansion of the scope of University 
education which has greatly affected the older centres 
of Oxford and Cambridge as well as the several modern 
Universities has in London resulted in the issue of a 
memorandum by University College, with the sanction 
of the Senate of the University of London, under the title 
“University of London, University College: Метогап- 
dum upon the College Site, Buildings, and Equipment, 
the Steps now being taken towards their Completion and 
the Funds Provided and Required." In this the present 
position of University College is described from its start 
in 1827 with the central domed portion running parallel 
to Gower Street from which tlie building has pushed out 
extensions to the street at right angles to itself, and from 
the south side the engineering department has crept north- 
wards, forming the first portion of the fourth side of 
the quadrangle. On the outside of the three walls of 
the quadrangle there have been various additions, the most 
notable being to the south and north, a new quadrangle 
being formed out of what used to be the plavground of 
University College School, and the block of houses facing 
Gower Place on the north having been pulled down to 
find room for the new chemical laboratories that are now 
in course of erection. On the west the College has 
acquired the old church of All Saints, which it is proposed 
to adapt as a great hall for the college. The original 
scheme of the buildings has remained incomplete, but a 
generous donation recently from an anonymous friend of 
the College has made it possible to make a start towards 
the completion of the main quadrangle. As regards the 
site itself, it will be necessary in order to complete the 
College to purchase two houses in Gower Street that 
form part of the south quadrangle. Гог the various 
developments of the College a sum of nearly £200,000 is 
now required, and the detail of its needs can be classified 
as follows: 

1. The benefaction referred to above has provided the 
larger portion of the funds necessary for the completion 
of the north part of the College (excluding the proposed 
Institute for Anatomy). It will give accommodation to 
the sculpture studies, the School of Architecture, and the 
Department of Applied Statistics, including the Galton 
Laboratory. То complete this and to carry out the 
relaying of the main quadrangle that will become neces- 
sary £28,600 will be required. 

2. The College has at present no ceremonial and ex- 
amination hall that is suitable to its needs, the largest 
of its rooms, the Botanical Theatre, having seating accom- 
modation for only four hundred. It was to meet this 
need that the College acquired All Saints’ Church. The 
funds necessary for the purchase were derived from 
current income and have to be repaid, the site, building, 
and reconstruction being estimated to cost 819.085. ` 

3. The new chemical laboratories now in course of 
construction are estimated to cost £98,418, and of this 
£28,652 has still to be provided. These laboratories will 
provide the College with such facilities for chemical teach- 
ing and research as to place it in the forefront of the 
chemical schools throughout the country. 

4. The Institute of Medica] Sciences has already two 
ou! of its three sections completed. Physiology and 
pharmacology are now thoroughly well provided for, but 
anatomy is still taught in its old inadequate quarters. 
The estimated expense is £45,000, and in addition to this 
sum £4.500 will be required for altering the premises 
vacated by anatomy for zcology and for libraries. The 
coinplete site will not be available for a few years, 

9. The School of Egyptology, which for many years 
now has been associated with Professor Petrie, has had 
the advantage of the use of his well-known collection of 
Egyptian antiquities, and Professor Petrie has now given 
the College the option to purchase the. collection. The 
University inspectors, in a report to the Senate, described 
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the collection as ‘* invaluable,’’ and expressed the hope 
that it ‘° will finally be purchased for the College by means 
of a separate fund.” The option to purchase, at what 
is substantially the cost price of the collection (£5,985), 
expires in June, and for this £4,785 1s required. 

6. The library system has for some time past been a 
special feature of University College activity. Learned 
societies have been encouraged to deposit their books in 
the College libraries, retaining the right of consultation 
of their works but being freed of the trouble and expense 
of houseroom and administration. In this way the re- 
sources of the College have been supplemented, and a 
very valuable collection of books has been secured. 
Further, the library has been split up into seminar 
libraries, so that it proves exceptionally useful for research 
purposes. For structural alterations, for equipment, and 
other necessary reforms in connection with the work 
£31,415 1s required. 

7. Both in mechanical and civil engineering and in 
electrical engineering the present resources of the Col- 
lege require to be supplemented, and for this purpose 
£10,500 1s needed. 

8. For other purposes of the College, such as the com- 
pletion of the repairing and re-decorating of the central 
portion of the building, and the reorganisation of the 
heating and lighting arrangements, nearly £13,000 is 


needed. 


THE MALL IMPROVEMENT. 


THERE seems a remote possibility that the strip of land which 
forms part of the approach to the new Admiralty archway, 
and which was recently transferred to the Liverpool, London 
and Globe Insurance Company, may yet be recovered antl 
permanently form part of the scheme of improvement in 
Trafalgar Square. 

At this week’s meeting of the London County Council 
Sir John Benn asked the Chairman of the Improvements 
Committee whether any steps had been taken to re-acquire 
the land ; whether any recent conference had been held with 
Mr. George Drummond (the owner of the bank premises on 
the eastern side of the approach) ; and whether he was still 
prepared to assist in securing an approach worthy of the new 
road? Sir John also asked if the chairman of the committee 
recognised that the words “ moral support” did not occur 
in the recent letter of the First Commissioner of Works, 
but that the promise of ‘‘ good offices,"" ‘‘ services,” and “© co- 
operation '' was distinctly made, and how soon the committee 
would have a definite plan ready to submit to the Office of 
Works, in order to secure such co-operation ? 

Mr. Whitaker Thompson (chairman of the committee) 
replied that his committee were considering whether arrange- 
ments could be made with the insurance company to obtain 
possession of the site. No recent conference had been held 
with Mr. George Drummond, whose most recent views ap- 
‘peared to have been communicated to the Press. The com- 
mittee had been bound to put the best interpretation they 
could on the terms of the First Commissioner’s letter, having 
regard to the interview which had taken place between that 
gentleman and representatives of the Councils concerned. If 
Sir John Benn had any more pleasing interpretation to put 
upon the words of the letter the committee would be glad to 
have it. As to the presentation of a plan, the committee 
hoped to be in a position to present a report at the next 
meeting of the Council. 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
THE third sessional meeting was held on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 19. 

At the conclusion of the usual business the President, 
Mr. E. R. Sutton, said he felt sure he was expressing the 
feelings of every member of the Society in congratulating 
Mr. W. L. B. Leech upon his receiving Honourable Men- 
tion by the Royal Institute for his measured drawings of 
the chapter-house at Southwell Minster. They all wished 
he had gained the higher honour, but they felt that Mr. 
Leech had brought credit not only to himself, but also to the 
Nottingham Architectural Society. 

The Vice-President, Mr. Harry Gill, said he cordially 
agreed with the President's remarks, and hoped that Mr. 
Leech's drawings would be included in the selection sent by 


the Royal Institute for exhibition. 
replied. 

An adjournment was made to the lecture-room, where 
Mr. J. А. Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., President of the 
Northants Architectural Association, read an interesting 
paper on “The Original Drawings of Whitehall Attributed 
to Inigo Jones,’’ which he illustrated by a number of specially 
prepared lantern slides of the drawings at present in Wor- 
cester College, the British Museum, and Chatsworth. Mr. 
Gotch stated that after a most careful study and comparison 
of all the drawings existing, he was convinced that they were 
the work of Webb, the nephew of Inigo Jones. 

After a brief discussion a vote of thanks to the lecturer 
was proposed by Mr. Sutton, seconded by Mr. Gill. 


Mr. Leech modestly 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

GREAT Hakwoop.—A proposal is under consideration for 
laying out land on the All Springs estate on garden city 
lines, and it is intended to offer prizes of £20 and £10 10s. 
for the best scheme. The first plot proposed to be utilised 
extends from All Springs Drive to the parish church. 

Lreeps.—In the architectural competition for designs for 
golf club premises for the Horsforth Golf Club, Mr. W. H. 
Watson, of the firm of Messrs. Watson, Son & Ellison, 
architects, of Wakefield, has been successful. The building 
is estimated to cost £1,750. 

PoNTEFRACT.—The Committee of the General Infirmary 
and Dispensary have decided to invite architects practising 
in the district to submit in competition plans and estimates 
for proposed additions and alterations to the dispensary 
buildings, to be carried out as à memorial to the late King 
Edward. 

WELLINGTON (Satop).—The Urban District Council have 
awarded a prize of ten guineas to Mr. E. Hill, of Norwich, 
for competitive plans for workmen’s houses proposed to be 
erected by the Council at Wellington. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALL SAINTS, HANLEY. 

Тнгз drawing shows the new nave and chancel which are at 
present being built from the designs of Mr. Gerald C. 
Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., as an extension of the present church, 
which was originally a small building consisting of a chancel 
and nave. 

The former will now become the morning chapel and the 
latter the north aisle of the new and enlarged building. 

The general contractor for the work is Mr. Thomas God- 
win, of Hanley. 

The drawing was exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1911. 


COVERWOOD, SURREY.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, DINING- 
ROOM, AND HALL. 
THESE views further illustrate the house designed by Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., and lately built at Cover- 
wood, Surrey, the exterior elevations of which we published 
in an illustration in our issue of January 8, 1912. 

The panelling in the drawing-room is of veneered Italian 
walnut, and the chimneypiece is a fine old example of the 
Adam period in white marble. 

In the dining-room the panelling is of deal painted white, 
and the doors are of mahogany. 

The chimney piece in the hall is of Hopton wood, and the 
dado is campan vert. 

The works in marble in the hall were carried out by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, Ltd., of 63 Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E., and the plaster ceilings in the three rooms were 
2. by Messrs. George Jackson & Sons, of Rathbone 

ace. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, 


Ltd., of Rugby. 


THE ORGAN CASE, ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK 
GREEN, W. 

À NEW organ case has recently been erected in the large hall 
at this school, from the designs of Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
Е.В.Г.В.А. The work was carried out by Messrs. Holloway 
Bros. (London), Ltd., of Belvedere Road, S. E., and the carv- 
ing was executed by Messrs. Aumonier & Son, of 1 New Inn 
Yard, Tottenham Court Road. The organ was built by 
Messrs. Walker, of Store Street, W.C. 


Mr. Epwin L. Lutyens, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., was on 
Wednesday last elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
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.В.Г.В.А 
STOKESAY CASTLE FROM THE NORTH.—From a Sketch by Мг. F. DARE CLAPHAM, Е.В. 
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feature is the western tower, built, after the dissolution of 
the monasteries, of stones from Haughmond Abbey. It is 
curious to compare this with earlier towers in the neigh- 
bourhood, such as Atcham. The outline and disposition of 
ornament are very similar, and the ingenious use of carved 
stones, tracery heads, and other details from Haughmond 
to simulate the bands of quatrefoil enrichment of the earlier 
towers is amusing. A Jacobean pulpit and some stallwork 
of the same date, but of not more than ordinary interest, 
are in the church; but the three fine early Renaissance 
tombs in the chancel call for more remark. All three are 
altar tombs with recumbent effigies, richly-coloured and be- 
dizened with heraldry. The earliest and most beautiful is 
that of Sir Thomas Bromley and his wife, dated 1555, and 
the effigies in this case are so finely carved that it is a virtual 
certainty that Italian sculptors were employed. 

Shrewsbury churches were not visited by the party, ex- 
cept casually. The Abbey Church is a sorry fragment, which 
owes its preservation to the parochial use of its nave in 
monastic times as the parish church of St. Cross. This 13 
the sole remnant of the monks' church, a short choir and 
transepts having been added by Mr. Pearson in 1887. Of 
the other Abbey buildings the refectory pulpit standing for- 
lorn but protected in a coalyard is the only valuable portion 
remaining. The fine Elizabethan house known as White- 
hall, built by Richard Prince in 1578-82, is recorded as being 
constructed partly of stone from the Abbey ruins. The story 
current locally goes on to state that Prince, desiring that 
the origin of his red sandstone should not be too apparent, 
coated the building with whitewash, whence its name. 
White it is no longer, and the condition of the walls, pic- 
turesquely but dangerously pitted with decay, suggests 
another motive as more probable for the white coating. 
Mr. Lethaby probably knows about it. The finest church in 
Shrewsbury is undoubtedly St. Mary's, originally a col- 
legiate foundation. The round-arched nave is of remark- 
able interest, its piers and capitals being excellent examples 
of that Western Gothic which is seen in perfection at Wells, 
Llandaff, and Christ Church, Dublin. These have been 
placed as early as 1160-70. St. Mary's spire—one of the 
three lofty spires which give Shrewsbury its special charac- 
ter when seen from the surrounding country—is an addition 
of the fifteenth century. 

Shifnal is a quiet, pleasant little place of some impor- 
tance in coaching days. Its chief architectural possession 
is its church, well seen from several effective points of view, 
and of more than ordinary magnificence. It is transeptal 
in form; parts of the chancel, transepts, and west wall of 
twelfth-century work, the nave and aisles with the beautiful 
south porch thirteenth century, when also the present 
central tower was built on sturdy piers and arches inde- 
pendently of the Norman chancel arch, which remains intact. 
A fire in 1592 necessitated a renewal of the main roof, which 
was accomplished with trusses of double hammer-beam form, 
a belated instance in common with others in the county. 
There are some good tombs in the chancel and Moreton 
Chapel, but the gem of the church is the south porch and 
parvise, with its staircase projection and its gallery over- 
looking the south aisle from within. The splendid and well- 
known church of St. Lawrence, Ludlow, would require a 
paper to itself for adequate description. The extremely 
lofty central lantern tower forms a landmark from many 
distant points, quite unmistakable owing to its curiously 
lanky proportions. This was built between 1453 and 1470, 
and its lean appearance extends to its detail. As a con- 
trast to the rich towers of Somerset or the Eastern Counties 
it is very marked. The slow evolution of the church, so 
carefully traced by Cranage, shows marvellously little trace 
in the internal effect, which is that of a singularly homo- 
geneous fifteenth-century church. The screenwork and stalls 
of the collegiate choir are very fine, and the glass (albeit 
much restored) is beautiful. The history of the church is 
intimately bound up with the Trade Guilds, several of whom 
fiad their own chapels. 

The two small churches of Preen and Pitchford are some- 
what alike in general form and date. The former was a 
dependent cell of Wenlock, and its aisleless ‘‘ nave," 70 ft. 
long by 12 ft. 9 in. wide, was divided into monastic choir 
and parochial nave. The date of the work is about 1225, and 
it has a graceful Eastern triplet of lancets and a puzzling 
low side window facing north. To this church is attached 
a large early house by Mr. Norman Shaw, replacing he 
former manor-house, which occupied the same position. 

Yet another small church which has this time survived 
the house to which it was once an appendage is Moreton 
Corbet, overlooking the ruins of the castle and the later 
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unfinished mansion. Battlefield Church, which, as its name 
suggests, stands on the site of the battle of Shrewsbury, 
was first built as the chapel of a college of priests to pray 
for the souls of those slain in the battle. . It is now the 
parish church in place of Albright Hussey, which was de- 
stroyed. The college has vanished, but its foundations and 
attachment to the south wall can be traced in the grave- 
yard. 

Tong Church was also collegiate, being made so in 1411, 
when rebuilt by Dame Elizabeth de Lingen, second wife of 
Sir Fulke de Pembruge, whose first wife built and endowed 
Shottesbrooke, in Berkshire. The building as existing is 
almost entirely of one date—that of the rebuilding. The 
plan suggests a transeptal church with aisled nave and 
unaisled choir, but actually the central tower, with octa- 
gonal belfry stage and spire, is unsupported by transepts, 
what appear to be such on plan being merely a continuation 
of the aisles as far as the east face of the tower. The church 
is full of old fittings, the choir stalls and screenwork being 
very fine indeed, especially the parclose at the end of the 
south aisle, carved delightfully with oak leaves and acorns. 
On the south side of the pseudo transept is the Golden chapel, 
a beautiful little addition of about 1500, with fan-vaulting 
richly coloured and gilt. The hollows seem generally to 
been green, boutels red, fillets and pendants gilded. The 
church is a positive mausoleum of the Vernon family. 

The desecrated chapel at Langley is an extremely interest- 
ing little building almost completely of the Jacobean period, 
and preserving its original seating and fittings. It is a 
simple rectangle about 48 ft. by 16 ft. 9 in., and does not 
promise any great interest externally. The chancel has a 
moulded trussed rafter roof, and the nave a roof with arched 
principals. On the south side of the nave a plaster cove 
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remains, ornamented with roses, fleur-de-lys, and marigolds 
іп each bay. The arrangement of the chancel is characteris- 
tic of the period, seats ranging round the east and north 
walls (and formerly the south also), while the altar stands 
detached centrally. There is a quaint little pulpit, 4 
covered reader’s pew immediately west of the chancel step, 
high closed pews for the gentry, and rude benches westward 
—for the servants and common folk, it may be assumed. | 

Stokesay Church, overshadowed by the castle, to which 
it serves as a useful sketching stool, is one of those homely 
little buildings with no attributes of style which fit so well 
into our villages. It was mainly rebuilt in 1654, but, apart 
from the fittings, which include another covered squire s 
pew of great magnificence, it might be of almost any date 
(except the nineteenth century). 
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Castles. 


Two considerable castles were included in the programme, 


but only examined in a very cursory way. 


Shrewsbury Castle was built originally by Roger de 
Montgomery across the narrow neck of land where the wide 
loop of the Severn gives Shrewsbury its protected site. The 
remains now existing appear to be chiefly Edwardian, and 


are in use as a private residence. 


Ludlow Castle, though a ruin, gives a better idea of the 
magnificence which was once its lot, and encloses an immense 


area of ground. The original Norman castle of Roger de 
From 


Lacy is represented by the square keep, or donjon. 
its ownership by the Mortimers and their descendant, 


Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, the building became: 


one of the pivots of the Wars of the Roses, and early suffered 
pillage ‘‘to the bare walls’’ (1459). Edward IV., on at 
last firmly securing his hold on the kingdom, proceeded to 
reward Ludlow town with a new charter, and instituted 
the ‘‘ Council of the Marches ” to the end that ‘‘ the wild 


` Welshmenne and evill disposed personnes should refrain 


from their accustomed murthers and outrages." In 1708 
forty rooms were still entire. Succeeding accounts chronicle 
the gradual decay, accelerated by the unroofing ordered 
under George I. A considerable amount of internal work 
was dispersed locally, some of which is credibly said to be 
now in the Feathers and Bull Hotels. 
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Moreton Corbet Castle has only fragmentary remains. 
The Civil War descended upon Shropshire when the 
medieval castle was partly dismantled, and the fine new 
mansion begun by Sir Andrew Corbet and his son Robert 
in 1573 was incomplete, as it ever after remained. 

At Broncroft Castle so little of the fourteenth-century 
fortified house was visible under the modernising cloak of 
1860 that description is unneeded. Tong Castle is utterly 
exasperating. Once the seat of the Vernons, it was rebuilt 
by Sir Henry Vernon іп 1500, as Leland says '' al of brike.” 
Buck's view of 1731 shows this building, which seems to have 
been a charming one, but in 1764 it was bought from the 
last Duke of Kingston by George Durant, one time Pay- 
master of the Forces, who proceeded to demolish it and 
substitute in its place a most grotesque monstrosity, re- 
puted (most credibly) to be his own design. His intention 
is said to have been to show the ‘“ Moorish” style, but a 
sash-window-Moorish, executed partly in stone and partly 
in. stucco under.an amateur architect of parsimonious bent 
by Georgian workmen in a state of utter amazement, is a 


sufficiently horrible picture. The site is a splendid one at 
the head of a steep valley, with level, open ground on three 
sides and broad expanses of water, and one sighs for a more 
worthy building. Stokesay Castle—by far the most interest- 
ing of the fortified buildings seen on the excursion—forms 
a fitting transition between the defensive castles proper and 
the manor-houses which succeeded them. The oldest portion, 
the north tower, bears the feudal stamp, despite its pictu- 
resque timber crown added in Elizabethan times. The hall, 
reputed to be the work of John de Vernon (1240), is con- 
siderably more gracious—in fact, considering the ravaging 
warfare which continually overspread the Border from 1225 
to 1266 during the baronial wars, it seems daringly open. 
The next owner represented by building work—Lawrence 
de Ludlow—is an interesting example of a new type which 
gives evidence of increasing security and prosperity. He 
was a burgess of Ludlow, who, having made a fortune in 
the Welsh cloth trade, bought Stokesay as his country seat. 
He was granted a licence to crenellate by Edward I. (1290- 
1291), and the multangular south tower is probably his 
work. His descendants held the estate until 1498, after 
which it passed to the Vernons, who owned it until 1607. 
The fireplace in the solar, at the south end of the hall, and 
the delightful little timber gatehouse represent this period. 
The house was continuously inhabited up to the eighteenth 
century, and is well cared for by the present owner. 
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From Stokesay the transition to the unfortified dwelling 
is easy. Pitchford Hall, celebrated as the finest half-tim- 
bered house in Shropshire, was the earliest purely domestic 
building visited, if the date of 1475, when it is said to have 
been built by William Ottley, Sheriff of the county, applies 
to any substantial part of the present house, which certainly 
looks later. The detail is generally similar to that of many 
Elizabethan buildings in Shrewsbury, though mercifully the 
timbering is simpler, with an absence of curved or shaped 
members. Even so, the effect of its immense area of magpie 
work is sufficiently kaleidoscopic. The disposition of the 
plan іп E form, with central porch and small gabled pro- 
jections in the internal angles, is also characteristic of the 
growing desire for symmetry. The extensive additions and 
repairs carried out by George Devey are most skilfully done; 
the new work stands confessed only by the faces of its 
timbering, which bear the marks of a circular saw. The new 
casement, which he inserted in place of sashes in the old 
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parts, difiers in shape from the original windows, as evi- 
denced by the framing. Throughout the 400 years of its 
existence the house has only once changed ownership out of 
the ordinary course of descent, when, in 1807, it passed to 
the Earl of Liverpool, grandfather of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cotes, the present owner. А splendid series of portraits 
has accumulated in the house. Most of the internal panel- 
ling is modern, though one or two rooms have original 
chimney-pieces. 

At Albright Hussey is seen in a fragmentary condition 
work very similar to that at Pitchford, occupying the site 
of an earlier fortified house, and still approached by a stone 
bridge spanning the remains of a moat. The timber-framed 
porch bore date 1524. The twisted shafts (barley sugar) 
attached to the main posts of the framing and repetition 
of sunk quatrefoils on horizontal members are characteristic 
of this West Country work. At Langley, the seat of the 
Lees until 1660, but now a farmhouse, an example of this 
timber building in a state approaching ruin was seen. This 
enabled the structure to be probed, and disclosed the astonish- 
ing fact that in this case, at any rate, the total thickness 
from outside to inside plastered faces was only 3 in., though 
the main timbers were 6 in., the latter projecting on both 
sides with moulded edges. 

Plaish Hall, given more favourable circumstances, might 
_ have been the success of the excursion. Here is a house, 
simple and intelligible in its external form, full of interest- 
ing detail, and glowing with colour from its mellow brick- 
work, old stone slates, and brilliant gardens. The present 
building was commenced in the reign of King Henry VIII., 
who issued a licence in 1520. The moulded chimneys, of 
characteristic Tudor fashion, are probably of the original 
work, but just how much else it is hard to say, as the house 
was remodelled in its present form by Judge William 
Leighton, who died in 1606. He apparently made use of 
some considerable amount of earlier work, possibly not all in 
its original position. Subsequently the hall became a 
farmhouse. In 1885 the house was restored (on the whole 
well), and the turrets were then carried up and given 
their cupolas, while the court between them was filled with 
cutbuildings, rather unfortunately for appearance, but 
doubtless necessary to modern ideas of convenience. This 
was the only considerable brick building visited during the 
excursion. The walls are built in English bond, with very 
wide joints and a continuous diaper of dark headers, which, 
it may be noted, sets the pitch for the gables. The quoins 
and windows are generally of stone, though some of the latter 
are oak, of stone detail. Most of the windows are transomed 
and with arched subheads; some have hollowed mullions of 
the normal medieval section, others the typical Elizabethan 
ovolo, but none have labels, which in some way seems appro- 
priate to their brick setting. Internally the hall is interest- 
ing, and particularly the occurrence of an upper floor sup- 
ported on beams, with hammer-beam bracing. The screens 
with gallery over are fairly complete. 

Madeley Court in its heyday must have been a very fine 
house, but its present state of dilapidation has progressed 
beyond the picturesque, and touches the deplorable. The 
present surroundings—pitbanks and all the unsightly para- 
phernalia of coal-mining—and the ugly settlements caused 
by the workings are sufficient excuse for its derelict condi- 
tion. Internally it has been stripped of most of its interest 
and cut up by rough partitions to serve a variety of mean 
usages, The main building is, roughly, L shaped, but 
remains of another wing show that it was at one time on 
an E plan, somewhat similar to Plaish, the hall occupying 
the whole of the link, with circular stairs at either end in 
the angles of the court. The walled garden, with traces of 
a raised walk, contains a curious astronomical dial. 

Of all the buildings seen on the 1912 excursion, probably 
the strongest impression was made by Wilderhope. In this 
there is no doubt that the tardy appearance of the sun had 
its share, but it is a building instinct with character and 
remarkably complete. The house was built or remodelled 
by Francis Smallman, who died in 1599, and his initials, 
with those of his wife Ellen, occur repeatedly on the fine 
plaster work of the ceilings within. In plan it was un- 
common for its date in neglecting the slightest attempt at 
symmetry and following purely natural lines. The differ- 
ence between the large window area of the south front and 
almost unbroken wall surface towards the north is instruc- 
tive. In common with Plaish and Madeley, the stair is a 
newel stair, with solid oak treads, and in this case the turret 
has quite a Scottish appearance with its conical roof. As 
a contrast to Plaish, where the windows in brickwork are 
without label moulds, those at Wilderhope are very large 
and bold, which again seems rightly in character with the 


| and elsewhere. 


rugged surface of the uncoursed small rubble masonry. The 
plaster work at Wilderhope is very good in treatment. It 
is of the period when the geometrical-ribbed ceilings of the 
early Tudors were giving way to the more freely-modelled 
effects of the typical Elizabethan and Jacobean work. The 
same moulds or ‘‘ butter-presses’’ were also seen at Plaish 
It is now a farmhouse. 

Not far from Wilderhope, also in Corvedale, is the almost 
equally interesting house known as Shipton Hall. Тһе 
structure dates from the end of the sixteenth century, and 


| 1s very complete on the entrance front, though internally 


altered and extended rearwards in the mature Renaissance. 
It has an E front without the centre limb, or, rather, with 
the centre limb pushed up against one of the wings. This 
is the porch, and it is curiously carried up as a square tower 
two stages above the main eaves, The hall extends the full 
distance between the wings, but has been refitted internally 
and symmetricalised in rather dull Renaissance detail. The 
kitchen and offices lie to the right on entering; to the left 
are the drawing-room and parlour, and in rear of the hall 
a dining-room never completed, and the main stair conduct- 
ing to the upper floor, where, over the dining-room, is a fine 
library complete with well-detailed fittings and chimney- 
piece, all effectively coloured in a scheme of apple-green and 
white. The mahogany stair is of curious detail, ordinary 
scroll brackets of the Georgian type being filled with inter- 
laced ogee carving of very small scale—a kind of Chippen- 
dale Gothic. Evidently a good deal of the early panelling 
removed from the principal rooms has been re-used on the 
upper floors, and some also remains in its original position 
Much of the early detail is very piquant. There are good 
examples of door furniture, both of the original house and 
the period of the alterations. 
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The sloping site of this house was turned to advantage 
by the creation of a delightful terrace-garden, with broad 
flights of steps. It is interesting to see the cheerful avoid- 
ance of the problem which was exercising house-planners at 
this period—the desire to combine a symmetrical front with 
the traditional interior arrangement of entrance and screens. 
On a large scale, such as Pitchford, this could be simply 
achieved, since the hall need occupy only part of the space 
between the wings, leaving the porch central, but where, as 
in this house and at Plaish, the hall extended to the full 
width, either symmetry was cast aside or planning ingenuity 
stepped in. Such a plan as that of Fountains Hall, in 
Yorkshire (on a precisely similar site), shows an ingenuity 
most remarkable at a date when planning of the utmost 
directness was the rule. Chastleton, in Oxfordshire, meets 
a similar problem in a less uncommon way, but at Shipton, 
as before mentioned, it is not grappled, though a symmetrical 
effect was obviously desired. 

In the later mansion at Moreton Corbet we first touch 
what may be called the pretentious Renaissance. The shell of 
this building, which is all that remains of it, shows that had 
it been completed it must have taken rank with the most 
imposing Jacobean work of the country. The rebuilding 
was commenced by Sir Andrew Corbet and his son Robert 1n 
1573, and represented a complete breakaway from the build- 
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ing tradition of the district. The design is reputed to have 
been brought from Italy by Robert Corbet—a quite impos- 
sible statement, surely, in view of its purely grotesque 
character and native flavour. Like most of such traditions, 
this tale probably has some foundation in fact, and it may 
be that drawings of the Orders, which here appear super- 
imposed and fairly correct except in minor details, were 
indeed brought from abroad. The house was never finished, 
the Civil War proving temporarily fatal to the fortunes of 
the old family, whose raven, or ‘‘ corby,” badge appears on 
so many houses in the district. It was garrisoned first for 
the King and after for the Parliament, and irretrievably 
damaged. One may be inclined to doubt also whether it 
would have reached completion in its first intended form 
after this date, even had the war not supervened. Its 
manner would have been little in accord with the more 
rlassical tastes of the later day. The ultimate form which 
it was intended that the mansion should assume is ground 
for speculation only. What remains is a rectangular block 
of great scale, which, it appears, would have formed one 
wing of the completed building. At the west end (the chiet 
front faces south) there is evidence of a change of intention 
during progress in botched junctions and ill-fitting spacings. 

The south front has an open spaciousness of design which, 


Lnd 


with its excellent masonry, exercises a certain fascination, 
despite its hybrid detail. Its magnitude may be judged 
by the fact that it comprises fifteen bays of about 12 feet 
centres, marked off by attached three-quarter columns, on a 
strong base unbroken save by two diminutive doorways. The 
second, eighth (middle), and fourteenth bays are occupied 
by slight projections containing lofty windows with doubie 
transomes and curious staff-beaded mullions to the centre 
lights, dying into the architrave moulding surrounding the 
windows, These projections each displace two tiers of 
columns, and are surmounted by ogee gablets containing 
windows. The intermediate bays each contained large 
mullioned windows between the applied columns which, each 
complete with pedestal and appropriate entablature fully 
enriched, are surmounted by grotesque finials medieval in 
character. The metopes are carved with the “corby,” 
elephant and castle, and initials ''S. A. C." alternating 
with the orthodox ox-skull On the family's restoration to 
fortune the ruins were re-covered and placed in a condition 
of structural safety. 

Preston Brockhurst Hall, also part of the Corbet estates, 
owes its present form to a Mr. Wingfield, who bought the 
old house from the Corbets after the Civil War (in which 
they were impoverished by the fines of the victorious Parlia- 
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ment) He pulled it down and built a “faire hall of free- 
stone," which provides yet another instance of the conser- 
vatism of this part of the country. It is difficult to believe 
this a work of the Commonwealth when comparing it wit 

such an example as Thorpe Hall, near Peterborough. In 
1743 the house was repurchased by the descendants of its 
former owners, and the raven crest now surmounts the en- 
trance. It is occupied as a farmhouse. The house and its 
outbuildings are in a very complete state, and also possess 
a walled forecourt with gate-piers and traces of a terrace- 
garden southwards, А considerable amount of remodelling 
was evidently done in the eighteenth century; it may be 
presumed at the time that the property was repurchased by 
the Corbet family. There are many interesting features in 
the work of both periods. The symmetry of the entrance 
front is, at first glance, absolute, but it is quickly seen, on 
inspection, that 1t 1s not really so. 

If the present plan represents the original arrangement 
(and in this particular it is hard to see how any other 1s 
possible) 1t represents the abandonment of the old porch and 
screens difficulty and acceptance of the hall as an entrance- 
hall rather than the chief apartment of the house. Thus do 
we reach the final stage in the evolution from medieval to 
modern practice. 

It is impossible to leave my subject without saying some- 
thing of the town of Shrewsbury. Though there are, of 
course, earlier buildings, the present character of the streets 
derives from the later Middle Ages. It 1s a noteworthy fact 
that when not swept away by improvements or wholesale 
conflagration, or suffered to go to ruin by neglect, good 
timber-building is almost indestructible. Іп the case of 
Shrewsbury the period of its greatest prosperity was that in 
which half-timber design had reached its zenith—viz., from 
the accession of Edward IV. to the end of Elizabeth's reign. 
The well-known corner house in Butcher Row, with its 
medieval shops, and the house on Wyle Cop, where Henry 
of Richmond slept on his way to Bosworth Field, are per- 
haps the finest examples of fifteenth century work. Of the 
succeeding century examples are numerous, dating chiefly 
between 1570 and 1600. "The work is characteristically rich 
(some would say overwrought). During this period, with 
more settled times and less fear of the marauding Welsh, 
the town overflowed its river-protected site, and tho district 
known as Frankwells sprang up beyond Welsh Bridge. "This 
contains some interesting timber buildings of the late six- 
teenth century. Though most celebrated for its half-timber 
work, good examples of brick and stone buildings of the 
prosperous sixteenth century also remain. Examples are the 
Market House, on its pillared arcade of stumpy columns, 
and the former homo of Shrewsbury School, now the Library 
and Museum. "The former dates from 1596 and the latter 
from 1617-1627. ОҒ later buildings with architectural pre- 
tensions there appear to be few. Some quiet brick fronts of 
the sash-window era take their place pleasantly among their 
fussy neighbours, and the lumpy Greek revival, Salop In- 
firmary, is not actively offensive. 

The street names are not the least attractive feature of 
Old Shrewsbury ; such thoroughfares as Mardol, Wyle Cop, 
Dogpole, Murivance, and Shoplatch transport the imagina- 
tion to the Middle Ages, an occupation very pleasant at 
holiday times, when we may perhaps be allowed relaxation 
amid the romance of the past. The spending of a pleasant 
(if somewhat strenuous) holiday is, after al), the main pur- 
pose of the annual excursion, not the pursuit of antiquarian 
investigations or the production of well-filled sketch-books 
so much as social intercourse with congenial companions 
amid pleasant surroundings—an object which the efforts of 
the perennially resourceful hon. secretaries constantly 
achieve. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. F. Dare Clapham, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
remarked that the Shrewsbury district was undoubtedly most 
interesting both from an historical and architectural point 
of view, though perhaps on the whole it had not been quite 
as interesting as the Cotswolds. But, at any rate, what it 
lacked in interest it made up for in variety. In Shrewsbury 
there were several fine Georgian houses put away into mean 
streets. The members had visited as many aisleless churches 
as could be seen in any other district of equal size. Natuy- 
ally they were small—as, for instance, Langley Church, 
which was 48 ft. by 16 ft. At Shifnal there was a remark- 
able tablet to a man who had lived in eight reigns and was 
124 years oll "and upwards.” At Battlefield a lychgate 
puzzled the members tremendously ; they came to the con- 
clusion that it had been the porch of a manor house in the 
district. He believed there were something like twenty-four 
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members present on the excursion, and eight of these had 
been present when the Association visited Shrewsbury twenty- 
four years previous. That fact spoke a great deal as to the 
popularity of the excursions, He thought that some of the 
younger members ought to show their appreciation by coming 
on such trips. 

Mr. J. Johnson promised the younger members who 
would join the excursion a good time. It was deplorable 
that Ludlow Castle should be in its present position. 
Shrewsbury, which they had hardly been able to touch upon, 
contained many excellent things, especially in the way of 
timber work. 

Mr. W. A. Webb having also spoken, 

Mr. Gerald €. Horsley closed the discussion. He said 
that in spite of the fact that 1t rained almost every day and 
was so cold they had had a good time. The social side of 
the excursions was important, and he hoped that those mem- 
bers who had not given them a trial would do so. So many 
interesting places had been visited in this country he trusted 
the committee would turn their attention to another visit 
abroad. Two years ago they were in the Loire district, It 
would be very interesting to go to the Rhine district and 
visit some of those German towns which have recently been 
altered and rebuilt. 

The vote of thanks was then carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Edwin Gunn briefly replied, and then the meeting 
terminated. | 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. 


AT the conference of delegates of local authorities and 
learned societies, convened by the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society in connection with the International Smoke Abate- 
ment Exhibition in March last, attention was drawn to 
the desirability of steps being taken to decide upon and 
secure the general adoption of a standard method for the 
measurement of atmospheric pollution by smoke and other 
products of combustion and dust. A committee was 
appointed to ''draw up details of a standard soot and 
dust measurement apparatus and methods of its use.” 

The committee is presided over by Dr. W. №. Shaw. 
D.Se., LEL.D., F.R.S. (Director Meteorological Office), and 
its other members include Dr. H. A. Des Voeux, M.D., Dr. 
John Owens, M.D., А.М.Т.С.Е., Dr. В. Lessing, Ph.D.. 
F C.S. and Мг. F. G. Clark (representing the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society), Prof. J. B. Cohen, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
F.R.S. (Leeds University), Bailie W. Smith (convener of the 
Air Purification Committee of the Glasgow Corporation), Dr. 
Hawksley (Assistant Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool), 
Mr. J. B. С. Kershaw, F.I.C. (Hamburg Smoke Abatement 
Society), Dr. S. A. Vasey (the Lancet), and Mr. E. D. 
Simon (Smoke Abatement League). | 

The method of investigation which, after full inquiry, 
has now been adopted by the committee as most likely to 
give satisfactory results, is that used in the inquiry, con- 
ducted in 1911-12 under the auspices of the Lancet, with 
the object of ascertaining the degree of pollution of the 
atmosphere in and around the Metropolis. 

The standard apparatus recommended takes the form 
of an enlarged rain gauge having a catchment area of four 
square feet, which receives all rain, soot and other matters 
falling thereon, and deposits them in a large bottle, the 
contents of which can be regularly analysed. | 

The committee’s report and recommendation have lately 
been submitted to all important cities in the United King- 
dom, with the result that Birmingham, Bradford, Glasgow, 
Leicester, Malvern and Newcastle-on-Tyne have already 
agreed to set up the standard apparatus in accordance with 
the committee's advice, and a large number of other towns 
are favourably considering the proposal. | 

The importance of obtaining on a standardised system 
reliable information as to the state of the atmosphere In 
different parts of the country can scarcely be over-estimated. 
The results will, it is hoped, throw light upon the purity 
or pollution of the air in different localities. They are also 
expected to give explanations of the prevalence of chest 
diseases in certain districts, and will record т a uniform 
and scientific manner the effect of efforts to purify the air 
from smoke, sulphurous gases, dust and other noxious 
matters. Dr. John Owens, 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
is acting as Hon. Secretary to the Committee. 


Tue Oxford City Council have passed plans prepared by 
Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., for the erection of a bridge by 
Hertford College to connect the buildings of the College on 
either side of New College Street. | 
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THE L.C.C. AND ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


Tue following important report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, dealing with the pro- 
posed tramways over St. Paul's Bridge and the alleged danger 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, was presented at the meeting of 


that body on Tuesday last : — 
Objections of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. 


We reported on December 17-18, 1912, the receipt of a 
letter from the Dean and Chapter uf St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
stating that they were advised that the construction of a 


tramway subway in the immediate neighbourhood of the 


cathedral, powers for which the Council has decided to seek 


in the session of Parliament of 1913, would involve serious 
risks to the fabric of the cathedral, and appealing to the 


Council to withdraw this part of the scheme for tramways 
over the proposed St. Paul’s Bridge, and we stated that we 
proposed to arrange, if possible, for a conference between 
representatives of the Dean and Chapter, and of the 
Parliamentary and Highways Committees, at which the 
question could be discussed. This meeting took place on 
December 17, 1912, when Canon Alexander and Mr. 
Macartney attended and stated that the Dean and Chapter 
had the strongest possible objection to any interference with 
the subsoil in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s Cathedral or 
to the construction of any kind of subway in the position 
proposed. 

Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, lately chief engineer of the 
Council, who was present at the interview, expressed the 
opinion that the subway would do no damage whatever to 
the cathedral, the foundations of fhe cathedral at the eastern 
end of the chancel, as revealed by trial holes made in May 
1912, varying from 3 ft. below to 2 ft. 6 in. above the founda- 
tions of the tramway subway at its nearest approach (about 
62 ft. on the ground line) to the cathedral, the water-level 
being also below the bottom of the subway, and that 
arrangements could be made to protect the cathedral 
during the construction of the subway, if necessary, by 
a steel screen which would prevent the percolation of water. 
With regard to a further point which had been raised by the 
deputation as to vibration, he stated that the vibration 
would be negligible. 

Reference was made to the fact that the question of the 
vonstruction of the subway was considered in connection 
with the promotion of the Corporation of London (Bridges) 
Act, 1911, which authorised the construction of the St. Paul's 
Bridge, and that clauses were inserted in that Act for the 
protection of the cathedral. These clauses, it may be 
stated, provided that, failing agreement, the matter should 
he determined by arbitration, It was pointed out to the 
deputation that the Council had reason to think that the 
cathedral authorities were satisfied with the clauses which 
were Inserted in that Act for the protection of the cathedral, 
particularly in view of the statement made by counsel for 
the Corporation to the Committee of Parliament. Canon 
Alexander stated that those clauses did not fully cover the 
arrangements arrived at between the Dean and Chapter and 
the Corporation, and that they had received further protec- 
tion in an agreement which was entered into between the 
Dean and Chapter and the Corporation when the Bill of 
1911 was passing through Parliament. We have since been 
furnished with a copy of this agreement by the Town Clerk 

of the City of London. The first paragraph of the agree- 
ment states that the ‘‘ Dean and Chapter are not to be con- 
sidered as assenting to or sanctioning in either principle or 
detail the construction under any further powers which may 
hereafter be applied for of a tramway under St. Paul's 
Churchyard as existing or to be widened or the construction 
either under the powers sought by the Bill or under any 
such further powers as aforesaid of any work in connection 
with or for the purposes of any such tramway." The agree- 
ment then provides that the Corporation shall not directly 
or indirectly exercise, or consent to the exercise by other 
parties of, any powers of constructing a tramway under 
Nt. Paul's Churchyard or other works in connection there- 
with which may be conferred by any Act hereafter to be 
passed, unless that Act shall contain a provision for the pro- 
tection of the Dean and Chapter, requiring the party 
executing such works to carry out at their own expense such 
works as may be agreed upon with the Dean and Chapter 
for the protection of the cathedral, or, failing agreement, as 
may be decided by an arbitrator. 

Canon Alexander stated that this agreement showed that 
the Dean and Chapter had given no consent to any kind of 
subway, and that, having now seen and examinéd the plans of 


| 200 ft. of the dome. 


the subway, the Dean and Chapter felt that their most 
serious apprehensions were justified, and that their objections 


were stronger than ever to a subway of any surt. 
Views of Experts. 

Since the date of this interview the Dean and Chapter 
have obtained a report by Sir Francis Fox on the present , 
condition of the cathedral and on the subject of the subway. 
In that report it is stated that on examination very decided 
signs of disturbance in the masonry were observed, and in 
some of the buttresses of the dome actual movement was gomg 
on; that immediate remedial measures were imperative ; 
that the introduction of the heavy type of motor omnibus, 
with its consequently increased vibration in such close 
proximity to the building was a serious evil; that the con- 
struction of the proposed subway would of necessity include 
cross-over roads where the pounding of the wheels on the 
points and crossings would result in heavy vibration; that 
the capping of gravel and sand overlying the London clay 
was in its lower beds heavily charged with water, and that 
the sub-soi] was unstable; that an excavation made recently 
at the north-east corner of the cathedral showed that the 
depth of the bottom of the foundation was 20 ft. below the 
surface, and was in wet sand and gravel; that the character 


and depth of the foundations of the dome were not known. 


but that the eight great piers on which it rested had moved 
and sunk from 4 to 6 in. ; that the question of the safety 
of the cathedral was to a great extent one of equilibrium, 
and that as the earth to be removed from the proposed 
terminal subway station would amount to several thousands 
of tons, it was not impossible that this equilibrium would 
be seriously affected ; that the weight on the foundations 
of the cathedral was excessive; that were it founded on 
rock, no harm except vibration would ensue, but that 1t was 
standing on wet sand and gravel and even peat, that, in 
fact, the actual condition of the foundations was an unknown 
quantity ; that the depth of the foundation of the subway 
station approximated to that of the cathedral footings, but 
that whether this were so or not, the risk remained, as there 
would still be the possibility of the bottom of the excavation 
lifting, due to the enormous weight of the cathedral. Sir 
Francis Fox concluded his report in the following terms : — 
* The cathedral is overloaded ; it 1s actually moving and 
cracking, and now a proposal is brought forward which can 
in no way contribute to its safety, but may, at no distant 
date, bring about serious injury. I am of opinion that this 
covered way and station should on no account be permitted 
in such close proximity to the cathedral." 

We have received reports from the chief engineer and the 
architect on the report of Sir Francis Fox. Тһе chief 
engineer states that as regards the subsoil he finds from 
the office records that London clay, capped first with a laver 
of gravel or ballast from 17 to 22 ft. thick, followed by 
various other deposits, underlies the site of the cathedral 
and St. Paul's Churchyard. The water-level is shown to 
be 9 or 10 ft. below the bottom of the foundations of the 
proposed subway, and approximately about 7 ft. below the 
bottom of the excavation referred to by Sir Francis Fox. 
This excavation, the chief engineer has been informed by 
Mr. Mott, the engineer to the St. Paul's Bridge, ended in 
excellent hard ballast with no water. Sir Francis Fox’s 
information is that 1t was in wet sand and gravel. Тһе chief 
engineer states that the level of the water shown by the 
boring records corroborates Mr. Mott, but that if there is 
any remaining doubt on this head, further trial holes near 
the cathedral and on the site of the subway could be made 
and would in any case be advisable. The chief engineer 
further states that the proposed subway is designed to 
approach not nearer than about 62 ft. to tho fabric of the 
cathedral above the ground line. It would not be within 
The depth of its foundations would 
approximate to those of the cathedral walls at the east end, 
and would be upon good dry gravel or ballast throughout. 
The greater part of the area of the subway would occupy sites 
of existing basements, for which excavations have been made 
in the past about 11 ft. deep. The excavation for the sub- 
way would go down about 11 ft. deeper, and basements of 
practically this depth have already been constructed near by. 

The chief engineer states that after a caveful review of 
these considerations, he believes the stability of the subsoil 
to be such that there 1s no ground for the suggestion either 
that it is not impossible that the conditions of equilibrium 
would be seriously affected, or that there would be a possi- 
bility of the bottom of the subway excavation lifting, and 
that even 1f specific precautions were not taken to minimise 
vibration no damage would result from this cause. 
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The architect also expresses the opinion that the results 
of the two excavations made in the last year by the surveyor 
for the Dean and Chapter do not appear to corroborate the 
statement in the report of Sir Francis Fox that the founda- 
tion at this point is in wet sand and gravel, and that the 
further statement that the foundation is on peat also seems 
to be uncorroborated. The architect states that the colonnade 
round the drum of the dome is constructionally composed 
of a series of buttresses intended to afford support to the 
centra] mass, but that, as every one is cracked through, the 
dome having sunk away from them, they have become an 
outside screen of unattached masonry. Strong vibration as 
from heavy motor vehicles may thus create movement, more 
especially if the very decided sinking of the main piers is 
not yet quiescent. The architect points out that the report 
prepared for the Dean and Chapter by Mr. Collcutt, Sir Aston 
Webb, Mr. Belcher, and Mr. Macartney in 1907, with 
regard to the movement in the buttresses of the dome, goes 
to prove that much of the sinking of the piers probably took 
place during the construction of the fabric, and has com- 
pletely cracked through the abutting arches, window heads, 
and generally the whole of the walls of the east and west 
sides of the transept and the walls of the choir and nave 
abutting upon the piers of the dome. The greatest settle- 
ment has occurred at the south-west pier, and the least 
settlement under the north-east pier—i.e. the nearest to 
the tramway subway. АП these points are considerably 
within the outer walls of the cathedral. Sir Francis Fox 
omits to state that these failures constitute no new fact. 
With regard to the suggestion that the equilibrium of the 
cathedral might be affected by the removal of earth for the 
subway station, the architect states that the bottom of the 
subway is shown to be approximately 2 ft. beneath the 
foundation of the wall of the east end, and to be about 64 ft. 
away, and that he is unable to follow the suggestion that 
these conditions could possibly cause a lifting of the bottom 
of the excavation for the subway through the pressure on the 
foundations of the cathedral, more especially if the water 
line is proved to be well below the foundation of the subway. 
The architect, in conclusion, states that he does not find 
anything in Sir Francis Fox's report which throws any new 
light on the subject of the condition of the cathedral, and 
that, always providing that no water is met with, and that 
the statements by the various experts as to the standing level 
of the water are approximately accurate, he sees no reason 
to depart from the view that the construction of tlie subway 
is not likely to affect the stability of the foundations of the 
cathedral. 

Sir Francis Fox's report has received criticism in the 
Press by Sir Alexander Binnie among others. In a letter 
to the Times on January 9, 1913, Sir Alexander states that 
from his experience of foundations of buildings, more parti- 
cularly during the period when he held the post of chief 
engineer of the Council, he is of opinion that there cannot be 
the slightest risk whatever in the propose works. He 
states that two facts are self-evident: (1) that the proposed 
works cannot undermine the cathedral foundations, and 
(2) that they cannot abstract water from below the cathedral, 
as the proposed foundations are above the water-level. With 
regard to the suggestion of Sir Francis Fox that the weight 
of the cathedral causes movement of the surrounding ground, 
Sir Alexander Binnie states that if anything of the kind 
had occurred it would have been detected in the deep base- 
ments of the buildings on the south side of the cathedral. 


References in Parliament: Government Action. 


In the House of Commons on January 6, 1913, Mr. C. 
Bathurst asked whether the attention of the Prime Minister 
had been called to the report of Sir F. Fox, and whether the 
Government proposed to institute an inquiry into the matter ; 
the Prime Minister, in reply, stated that there did not appear 
to be any necessity for such an inquiry since those responsible 
for the safety of the cathedral were fully aware of the 
danger, and that the sanction of Parliament would have to 
be obtained for the tramway referred to. 

In reply to a further question by Mr. F. Hall, who asked 
if the Prime Minister was aware that a report had been 
issued by respensible officers of the County Council stating 
that, as far as their experience went, there was no danger, 
the Prime Minister stated ‘‘ that may or may not be so, but 
I am sure that a Committee of this House will not approve 
anv scheme which would endanger the stability of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.” | | 

The matter was raised in the House of Commons again 
on January 20, when Mr. Pringle asked the Home Secretary 


if he had decided to hold an inquiry into the danger to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral from motor-omnibus traffic; by whom 
such inquiry was to be held ; and whether the results of the 
inquiry would be laid before the House. The Home Secre- 
tary stated in reply that he was consulting the National 
Physical Laboratory as to the possibility of their under- 
taking a series of tests with the object of estimating the 
amount of vibration caused by motor and other traffic at 
different periods of the day in the streets adjoining the 
cathedral, and the effect, if anv, on the fabric, and that he 
was unable to make any further statement at present. 


I'osition of the City Corporation. 

In addition to being the tramway authority and the local 
authority for the area within which the tramway subway 
would be situate, the City Corporation is also intimately 
concerned with the scheme in other respects. Lengthy nego- 
tiations have taken place with the Corporation with regard 
to the terms upon which it was prepared to give its consent 
to the scheme, and the joint report of the Highways and 
Improvements Committee, dated July 30-31, 1912, set out 
the heads of the agreement which it was proposed should be 
entered into between the Council and the City Corporation 
with regard to the construction of the tramways and the 
making of a contribution towards the cost of the widening 
of St. Paul's Churchyard. One of these heads was as fol- 
lows : —'* That, in view of the fact that the Act obtained by 
the City Corporation to authorise the construction of the 
bridge does not contain powers for the construction of tram- 
ways and the subway referred to, the Council shall promote 
legislation to enable the above heads to be given effect to; 
and, subject to the powers in question being obtained, the 
Council shall contribute £350,000, or one-half of the net 
cost (whichever is the less), of the widening of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, as proposed in the Act obtained by the Corpora- 
tion in 1911." On October 29, 1912, the Council decided to 
charge to the tramways account a part (£20,000) of its 
contribution in the event of the scheme being carried through. 
It ought to be made perfectly clear that the agreement to 
contribute to the improvement was to be subject to the 
scheme in its entirety being carried out. 


Conclusion. 


It will be apparent that the situation in regard to the 
proposal for the construction of the subway has undergone 
material alteration since the Council on October 29, 1912. 
decided to seek the necessary Parliamentary powers. The 
all-important factor in the new situation is the difference 
of opinion among experts upon a matter which is of necessity 
а vital one. We are advised that, in the circumstances, no 
Committee of Parliament would take the responsibility o! 
allowing the scheme to proceed without giving the fullest 
protection for the cathedral, which might involve the Council 
in financial obligations of great magnitude, as it is impos- 
sible to forecast with any degree of accuracy the extent of 
the works which an arbitrator may consider necessary. 
Strong petitions have been presented against the Bill by the 
City Corporation and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. 

The Corporation, after reciting the provisions contained in 
the Act of 1911 and the agreement entered into in that year 
with the Dean and Chapter and also the heads of agreement 
with the Council, states that it objects to the granting of the 
powers sought ** unless provisions are inserted in the Bill for 
securing the safety of the fabric of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
for requiring the County Council to contribute the sum of 
£350,000 towards the cost of widening St. Paul's Church- 
yard as aforesaid, and for otherwise giving effect to the 
aforesaid suggested head of agreement . . . ."' | ‚ 

Before coming to any decision as to the action which 
the Council should be recommended to take we considered 
it desirable to arrange, if possible, for a conference between 
representatives of the Council and the City Corporation at 
which the new situation could be discussed. A meeting was 
arranged for February 14, but was cancelled later as the 
date was found to be inconvenient for some of the Corpora- 
tion’s representatives, and no further date has been arranged 
yet. . 
` In view of the difficulty which has been experienced in 
regard to the arranging of a conference and of the fact that 
the time is rapidly approaching when the Council's Bil! 
must be dealt with in Parliament, we have given considera- 
tion to the question whether we should be justified 1n delaying 
any longer the submission of a report to the Council on the 
situation which has arisen. | 

We аге of opinion that, in view of all the circumstances, 
the Council would be well advised from the Parliamentary 
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point of view not to proceed further with the scheme for 
the present, and we submit a recommendation that the pro- 
visions relating to the scheme be withdrawn from the Bill 
for the session of 1913. 

Our recommendation covers the proposal for the construc- 
tion of tramways across the bridge as well as the proposal 
for the construction of the subway. We consider it desirable 
that the Council should withdraw the whole scheme. It is 
not proposed to construct the new bridge until after the 
reconstruction of Southwark Bridge has been carried out, 
and it is probable that at least six years will elapse before 
the completion of the improvement. This will leave ample 
time to discuss the question with the City Corporation and 
to devise some scheme which, while securing to the travelling 
public the advantages resulting from the construction of 
the tramways in the City at this important traffic point, 
will remove any kind of doubt as to injury accruing there- 
from to such an important national building as St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

The Improvements Committee concur in our suggestion, 

and the Highways Committee have informed us that, in 
view of the terms of the petition presented by the City 
Corporation against the Bill, they very reluctantly acquiesce 
in the withdrawal of the clauses from the Bill for the session 
of 1913, and that they propose to report concurrently to the 
Council on February 25, 1913. 
. We desire to emphasise the fact that our recommendation 
1s submitted entirely without prejudice to the views which 
may be held as to the engineering features of the present 
scheme, and solely on the ground that new circumstances 
have arisen which demand consideration, and that the time 
available before the Council's Bill will come before a Com- 
mittee of Parliament does not permit of adequate considera- 
tion being given to the subject. We recommend : 

“ That the scheme for the construction of tramways over 
St. Paul's Bridge from Southwark Street, to terminate in 
B underground subway under St. Paul's Churchyard, be not 
urther proceeded with at present ; and that the Parlia- 


| mentary Committee be instructed to take the necessary steps 
to secure the omission of the scheme from the London County 
Council (Tramways, Trolley Vehicles, and Improvements) 


Bill, 1913. 


The opposition of the Dean and Chapter to the proposed 
tramway subwav under St. Paul's Cathedral has been so far 
successful that the scheme has, at least temporarily, been 
withdrawn. At the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday the above report was considered, recommend- 
ing that the whole scheme of tramways over the new St. 
Paul's Bridge should be temporarily dropped, having regard 
to the fact that several years must elapse before the new 
bridge is constructed, and that in the interval ample oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to negotiate with the City Corpora. 
tion as to the precise treatment of the tramway terminus in 
the neighbourhood of the Cathedral. This recommendation 
was, after a long debate, adopted. 

There appeared to be a general consensus of opinion in 
the Council that, in view of the advice tendered to the Dean 
and Chapter by Sir Francis Fox, there was grave risk in at 


| once seeking to proceed with the tramway subway, and that 


in the circumstances the responsibility for possibly endan- 


; gering the safety of St. Paul's should not be borne by the 


Council. 
Mr. Henry Ward, however, strongly criticised the steps 


| taken by the Dean and Chapter in securing expert advice on 
, the probable effect of the subway on the fabric of the Cathe- 


| 


à 


| 


| 


| Christopher Wren building a cathedral оп pea: ? 


dral, and asserted that they had touted round the profession 
until they got a man to give them the opinion they wanted. 
He did not believe there was one engineer in ten who could 
be found to advise the Cathedral authorities that there was 


| any danger whatever in the proposed subway. Sir Francis 


Fox was, to a certain extent, a fanatic on the subject, and 
his opinion was not shared by brother engineers. Sir Francis 
had said that the foundations were on sand ballast and 
peat. So far ав he could gather, there was not che slightest 
authority for such a statement. Could anybody magine Sir: 
The sug- 
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gestion was impossible, and in his opinion had only been 
raised for the purpose of scaring the public. But if the facts 
were as stated by Sir Francis Fox it was the duty of the 
Dean and Chapter to at once inform the public, and see that 
the Cathedral was underpinned. 

Mr. Pilditch, chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, 
in introducing his report, pointed out that the advisers of the 
Council did not consider the subway would injure the Cathe- 
dral, but there was a considerable body of expert opinion of 
an equally high order in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Lithgow asserted that Mr. Ward had been completely 
misinformed as to the action taken by the Dean and Chapter 
in obtaining expert advice. What actually happened was 
that the names of three eminent engineers were considered, 
and Sir Francis Fox was picked out as the most eminent 
gentleman they could consult. Sir Francis was the only en- 
gineer who had been consulted, and it was not true to say the 
authorities had touted round the profession. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir John Benn moved an amendment to the committee's 
recommendation, for the purpose of securing that the scheme 
should be proceeded with so far as to secure the extension of 
the tramways to the city side of the bridge, and in the course 
of the debate the abandonment of the entire scheme was 
vigorously resisted, but, as above stated, the recommendation 
of the committee was finally adopted on a division by sixty- 
five votes to fifty-one. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS. 


Tus, the thirty-first annual exhibition of the above Society, 
is well representative of the etching and engraving of the 
day ; and amongst its 272 exhibits there are many of super- 
lative and many more of lesser, though still great, 
merit. Some of the work is quite elementary in character, 
and some lacks interest, however good its technique. 

The President (Sir Frank. Short, R.A.) has only one 
contribution, but it is of a high order in mezzotint ; ©“ Even- 
ing on the Thames) is full of poetry in its massed darks. 
The few exhibits In mezzotint and aquatint appeal to us 
on the whole more strongly than most of the remaining 
work. To dispose, in the first place, of these contributions, 
two by M. T. Francois Simon may be mentioned, one being 
an auto-portrait and the other “ Nocturne Notre-Dame,” 
where with little subject а good effect is produced. Mr. 
Sydney Lee's mezzotints are good, though the shadows are 
somewhat obtrusive. Mr. E. M. Wilson's “ Pastoral,” 
Mr. В. M. Stewart’s “A Fifeshire Landscape," Му. А. 
Bentley's '* Luxembourg Gardens " are all most attractive 
in the same medium. Amongst aquatints we would notice 
Mr. Percival Gaskell’s ‘ Evening, Derwentwater," and 
“ Dissolving Mists”? as clever and poetical in feeling; Mr. 
J. Wright's “ Venice '" shows good technique, but is lacking 
both in subject and interest. Again, in dry-point contribu- 
tions appreciative attention may be directed to Mr. 
Bentley's “ Stirling Castle," whereas his “ Cour de Dragon, 
Paris," is an instance of lack of subject, combined with 
satisfactory treatment and pleasing chiaroscuro. Тһе 
shadows are too harsh in Mr. Stanley Anderson’s “ ‘The 
Rickcutters" and Mr. Percy Lancaster's “Тһе Knitter” 
introduces the inartistic edging-in of the figure, which has 
nothing in Nature to justify it. Altogether the dry-point 
contributions are less satisfactory than the mezzotints and 
aquatints. Mr. G. Wolliscroft Rhead shows three etchings, 
and though this medium cannot be regarded as the happiest 
for portraying vegetable growth, yet nothing but praise is 
due to “ Love in a Mist." 

The Hon. W. James also indulges in “edging” in one 
of his contributions, a “ Group of Trees.” Мт. Н. В. 
Wright is to be congratulated on “ Butcher's Shop, High 
Street, Charing,’ which is good architecturally and pic- 
torially. Mr. W. P. Robins’ “The Canal” is a nice soft 
little piece, and his “Ап Old Barn" with the building 
framed in by trees 16 effective. Mr. Aleck Horsnell cannot 
be commended for “ Venice," where the sky is most un- 
happily worked in closely-set voarse strokes. One of Mr. 
M. Osborne’s four contributions deserves special notice— 
his portrait of the late William Morris after Watts' original 
portrait; this is vigorous and life-like with an effect quite 
Rembrandtesque. 

Miss Kimball’s sketch of ** St, Nicholas, Chardonét,’’ is 
elementary, whilst the ** Cour d'Albane, Rouen,” is not at 
all bad. The same quality of elementariness attaches to 
Mr. Nelson Dawson’s contributions. Sir Alfred East’s “А 
Glade in the Cotswold’’ lacks massing, and is thin in its 


technique, which, too, may be observed of Mr. Goff« 
study, *' Borghese Gardens,” and of Mr. Monk's “ Winchel- 
sea Gate, Sussex.’’ 

Mr. W. L. Wyllic’s naval piece, showing the passing of 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, is bright and redolent of his own 
masterly touch. Мг. Herbert Dicksee is excellent in three 
contributions; “А Polar Night’’ and “Тһе Old Hound ” 
are two of the best works in the whole exhibition. 

Mr. J. H. Mackenzie, in “ The ’Prentice Pillar, Rosslyn 
Chapel," has an architecturally good sketch, but the treat- 
ment lacks body. Mr. Lee Hankey may be commended for 
" Prayers" and “Тһе Spinning Wheel," both forming 
pictures. А series of Waterloo Bridge sketches may be 
referred to; Mr. Percy Robertson’s study is particularly 
fine, despite an entire absence of chiaroscuro; it is realistic 
and architectural and everything it should be and a great 
contrast to Mr. Hugh Paton’s study; whilst Mr. Frederick 
Carter, in ‘‘ Waterloo Steps," has excellent work, though 
here once again we deprecate the strong lining for the foot- 
way. 

Mr. Sparks shows breadth of treatment and other good 
qualities in his work, and Miss Mabel Robinson is to be 
congratulated upon “Тіс Shambles, York," which is soft 
and well executed. 

But it is when we reach the work of Messrs. Mortimer 
Menpes, Axel Haig, and Fred Slocombe that our soul's long- 
ings are gratified and satisfied. Mr. Menpes’s '' Interior. 
Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon,’’ 1s perfection, if 
апу human work can reach the zenith. His °‘ Pall Mall," 
however, does not appeal to us; the view taken is poor, the 
foreground Crimean memorial forms an ugly patch, and the 
background Georgian buildings are unattractive; but, of 
course, the quality of work is good. Mr. Haig's contribu- 
tions from Cologne, Toledo, and Annens Cathedrals are ex- 
cellent, even if not quite as forcible or picturesque as Mr. 
Menpes's; but Mr. Slocombe, in “Тһе Coming of Autumn '” 
(his sole contribution), 1s quite on a par with the latter, 
though in a different style of subject. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema's diploma work is unexceptional, 
saving that the figures adhere unduly to the background. 
Amongst the very best works on show must be included Mr. 
Charles Murray's ** In Ashdown Forest." We have had to 
pass over unnoticed, though not unappreciated, а vast 
amount of more than merely good work. Our recommenda- 
tion must be to our readers to visit the galleries to enjoy 
and to judge for themselves. 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. | 
THE annual general meeting of the London Topographical 
Society was held on Wednesday, the 19th inst., in the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W. The 
Earl of Rosebery, K.G., president, occupied the chair. 

The thirteenth annual report, which was adopted, states 
that the publications for the year 1911 have been conipleted, 
namely : | 

London Topographical Record, No. VIL, а volume of 
great interest, devoted entirely to Westminster, containins 
articles on Lanesborough House, by Colonel W. F. Prideaux ; 
the Monuments in Westminster Abbey, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Eversley ; Earliest Westminster, by Professor Lethaby ; 
Addresses on the Old Palaces of Whitehall, by the Earl of 
Rosebery and Lord Welby ; a Map of the Site, with explana- 
tions by Mr. Walter L. Spiers, and a description, also by 
Mr. Spiers, of the Society's reproduction of the View of 
Whitehall and the River Procession of 1683, from the paint- 
ing in the Royal collection at Windsor Castle. 

Also a series of facsimile reproductions from Ogilby’s Book 
of the Roads, and a further set of six reproductions of un- 
published drawings of London views corresponding with those 
issued for 1910. " 

With regard to the publications for 1912, the Council 
announce that they have received permission to reproduce a 
map of the River Thames in the possession of the Depart- 
ment, of which the following is the description : — 

A MAPP or Description of the River of THAMES from 
Westminster to the Sea with thi falls of all the Rivers into 
it the Severall Creekes Soundings & Depths thereof and 
Docks made for the use of his Matie’s Navy, made by Jonas 
Moore Gent. by Warrant from Sr Charles Harbord, Кп! 
his said Matie’s Surveyor Generall. Іп Pursuance of his 
Matie’s Warrant and Command under his Royall Signature 
Anno Domini 1662. | 

The Council have met with unexpected difficulty in the re- 
production of this map, but they are confident that the 1n- 
terest of the publication is such that it will form more thar 
sufficient compensation for the unavoidable delay. 
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Arrangements are being made for the reproduction of a 
drawing in the British Museum of the fields about Park Lane 
early in the seventeenth century in which the name of 
4‹ Ossulston ”” occurs. 

The Council are pleased to state that the numbers of the 
Society are well maintained, there being at the present time 
237 members upon the roll. The demand for back publica- 
tions continues undiminished, indicating that the work of 
the Society is keenly appreciated not only by the members, 


but also by the public at large. 
The Council and Officers elected at this meeting was as 


follows : — 

President: The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. ; Vice-Presidents : 
Lord Welby of Allington, G.C.B., Henry B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A., Sir Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton, Philip Norman, LL.D., Treas.S.A., Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A., Hon. M.A. Oxon, T. Fairman Ordish, 
F.S.A., Profesor W. R. Lethaby, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Council: The Lord Mayor of London, the Chairman of the 
London County Council, J. D. Crace, F.S.A., J. Geo. Head, 
F.S.1., Rhys Jenkins, С. L. Kingsford, F.S.A., Ernest Law, 
F.S.A., John Locke, the Hon. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, 
С.С.У.О., K.C.B., Sir Richard B. Martin, Bart, John 
Murray, F.R.I.B.A., Walter L. Spiers, A.R.I. B. A., Emery 
Walker, F.S.A., T. B. Whinney, F.R.I.B.A. Secretary: 
Harold С. Head. 

Sir Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., made some observations 
relative to a fresco drawing at Mantua of London, of which 
a photograph had been obtained by the London County 

Council. About ten years ago there were found in 
“ Isabella’s Apartment or Loggia” wall-paintings which 
showed numerous town plans. It had been suggested that 
they were made about 1600-27. The arrangement of the 
streets in the case of the map of London agreed pretty 
clearly with a London map of 1593, though the picture was 
on too small a scale for any close comparison. The exist- 
ence of the painting was interesting, if for no other reason 
than that it showed Tudor London was thought on the Con- 
tinent to be worthy of inclusion among the notable cities of 
the world. Sir Laurence next showed and described in 
detail a volume which, he said, was an example of the local 
drawings and local maps which might perhaps exist among 
the archives of the various public authorities of London. 
The volume in question was an official document, and con- 
sisted of drawings made by John Ogle in 1816, preparatory 
to commencing the conversion of the Fleet River into a 
sewer. It contained a representation, foot by foot, of the 
Fleet River from its sources in Hampstead to Holborn. An 
idea of the former size of the river was given by the Parlia- 
mentary record of 1307 that “ten or twelve ships were wont 
to come to the foresaid bridge of Fleet and some of them 
to Oldborne Bridge." An anchor has also been found in the 
river bed at Kentish Town. After the Great Fire the Fleet 
was canalised as far as the Holborn Bridge. There were 
three prisons along the river—Coldbath Fields, the Fleet, 
and Bridewell; and three main bridges—Battle, Holborn, 
and the Fleet. The volume, said Sir Laurence in conclusion, 
was from the archives of the London County Council, which 
had a great number of original drawings equally valuable. 

Mr. Philip Norman, LL.D., next showed and described 
London views which had been given in the Society's transac- 
tions during the past year. 

Mr. Ernest Law, in seconding a vote of thanks to Sir 
Laurence Gomme and Mr. Norman, which had been pro- 
posed by Lord Welby, expressed the hope that Sir Laurence 
would use his influence with the London County Council 
so that there might be established in the magnificent palace 
which the Council was rearing for itself a library with prints 

and books relating to Old London. 

The Earl of Rosebery, on behalf of the Society, then 
presented to Mr. Bernard Gomme a framed copy of the 
“ Whitehall View," in token of their gratitude to him for 
his labours as secretary. 

.Mr. Bernard Gomme, in replying, mentioned that in 
spite of all his efforts the total membership was no more 
than 239. As fifty were representatives of other societies, 
it appeared that there were only 190 persons in London 
who were sufficiently interested in the Society's work to 
subscribe to its publications. 

, The Earl of Rosebery, in responding to a vote of thanks. 
said that they had just been taken a stroll along the Fleet 
River, a thing which was much more pleasant in imagina- 
tion than in reality, because a fouler or more stinking sewer 
than that horrible stream has never yet been conceived by 
the mind of mortal man. Sir Laurence Gomme dropped 
that aspect of the question in his rather romantic view. 


But it is constantly present to all who have read anything 
about the Fleet Ditch. There is the gruesome story of a 
pig that was lost in the covered part of the Fleet Ditch 
about the year 1750, and was seen emerging into the Thames 
five months afterwards, and the horrible statistic with regard 
to that pig was this, that it entered the Fleet Ditch value 
only 10s., and emerged with value £2. Dr. Norman 
had touched on the actual presence or problematical exist- 
ence of the Colonnade of Burlington House. It is about time 
for a correspondence to begin in the Times as to the where- 
abouts of that Colonnade. It is about time that a lonely 
traveller, wandering about Battersea Park, comes on a de- 
caying ruin, which he recognises as the Colonnade of" Bur- 
lington House, and is at once moved to write to the Press. 
There is then a discussion as to where it should be put up, 
whether it is worth putting up, and on whom lies the re- 
sponsibility of putting it up, which occupies tho columns of 
such papers as are willing to afford accommodation to it 
until it gradually dies away for another ten years. With 
regard to the membership of the Society, he felt no mis- 
givings whatever. It was quite true that of the seven 
millions within the Metropolitan radius only 190 felt sufh- 
cient historical and traditional interest in London to be 
subscribers. That only conveyed a truth—that the Topo- 
graphical Society was the cream of those seven millions. 
If any of the balance of the seven millions are stricken with 
shame on seeing the reports of the meetings and express a 
wish to join, the members would welcome them, not with 
enthusiasm, but with dignity, and admit them not as a Joy 
to the Society, but as an unspeakable pride to them. For 
topographical purposes it is well that the numbers should 
not be too largely extended, that they should be a small 
and competent, and perhaps they might call themselves a 
learned Society, producing things, maps and engravings, 
which might not appeal to the large multitude, but which, 
at any rate, future generations will value as monuments of 
unspeakable interest. A great quantity of surveys and maps 
and views of London had already been, so to speak, ear- 
marked for their own production and use, and which the 
Society would view with the greatest interest when they 
received them. There is one problem about the Society 
which he ought to be able to solve from the presidential 
chair, but which he could not. It is: What is the exact 
area over which the Topographical Society of London pro- 
fesses to range? Is it the Metropolitan Police area or is it 
a more restricted view which confined them to the City and 
the ancient past of London? Personally, he would like to 
see incursions into the suburbs. Much of what they were 
dealing with in London is what had irrevocably vanished, 
and what they could not restore except by map or old print. 
But in the suburbs there are still interesting and compara- 
tively ancient buildings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which are doomed, which must inevitably suc- 
cumb before the rage of the builder. There was Kensington, 
which some now living can remember as a suburb. There 
is another suburb which contains a palace, and as they had 
recently been dealing with the Palace of Whitehall they 
might extend their observations to the Palace of Kew. It 
is quite unlike all other palaces, because it is not a palace 
at all. It is an old Dutch house, with a quantity of small 
buildings, quite separate, which were apportioned to different 
members of the Royal Family, and which constitute such 
а curious collection of Royal habitations as perhaps the 
world has never seen since mankind ceased to live in tents. 
The Society might be well employed if it dealt a little in 
the exhaustive way in which it dealt with Whitehall—which 
was equally a conglomeration of ill-assorted buildings—if 
it dealt a little strenuously with Kew Palace, which has now 
become the property of the nation. In view of the com- 
parative paucity of members, they should deal with subjects 
not always of purely archeological interest, but of living 
interest, and Kew Palace has not yet lost its living 
interest, and might be a subject of very profitable investi- 
gation for the Society. It had recently been proposed 
that some memorial should be put at Ratcliff of the 
fact that it was from there that Frobisher started on 
his eventful voyages to the North Pole The Topo- 
graphical Society do not deal with memorials, rightly 
leaving them entirely to the London County Council All 
who had lived to middle life, at any rate, were becoming 
a little distrustful of memorials, having known themselves 
subscribe to so many with so melancholy and disappointing 
results. There was this general remark to be made on 
memorials—that they are only put up profitably to worthy 
people who have been forgotten. The people who live after 
their death need no memorial. Frobisher was one of the 
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greatest and most strenuous of Elizabeth's sea dogs. It is 
striking that he always went from Ratcliff on those fruitless 
errands of heroism and adventure. His name is forgotten, 
and it is well that it should be kept in memory by the citi- 
zens of the Metropolis. But while speaking of him, one 
might at least recall others who will need no such memorial 
for centuries, or perhaps for all time to come, men whose 
bones have just been found in the icy regions opposite to 
those which Frobisher tried to explore. Those men need 
no memorial put up by the London County Council, or what- 
ever authority it may be. The appeal of Captain Scott 
will be as lasting a memorial to all posterity as any work 
of art, as any statue, aye, as any immortal book that ever 
was written. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


“ Preliminary Studies in Bridges Design." Ву Reginald 
Ryves, А.М.Г.С.Е., M.A.C.E. (London: The St. 
Bride's Press, Ltd.) 

Turis little publication, 57 pages, is a reprint of articles 

which appeared in the Surveyor and Municipal and 

County Engineer early in 1912. I 

` There is much to commend in the practice which is 
followed here in publishing in book form a series of 

articles on a special subject which have appeared in a 

technical paper of good standing. The problems treated 

by Mr. Ryves are of considerable importance to all who 
have to prepare schemes for bridging rivers, for he aoes 
not confine his attention merely to matters connected 
with the technical details in relation to particular types 
of bridges, but he also deals with the equally important 
problems relating to the choice of site for bridges. 
Questions connected with the type of design which will 


prove the most suitable in any particular case are also 
fully discussed. The author shows that the choice of 
design has not only a relation to the actual obstruction 
to be negotiated, but that other more remote considera- 
tions may sometimes have to be provided for in the 
choice of the design; for instance, as the protection of 
land below a bridge from the effects of river floods. 

Many matters dealt with in this publication do not 
always receive that full consideration which the import- 
ance of the problem dictates. It is not many years ago 
that the writer of this review, when making a journey 
in a British colony, met with evidence of what will 
assuredly follow as a result of inattention to the matters 
discussed by Mr. Ryves in this publication. А bridge 
had been constructed at considerable expense over a river 
subject to very serious periodical floods, but the same 
care had not apparently been given to the choice of site 
as to considerations connected with the details of the 
design of the structure. During one of the periodical 
floods referred to, the river left its course, from а point 
above the bridge, and formed a new channel for itself, 
rendering this structure useless, with the result that a 
considerable waste of public money was involved. If the 
bridge had been located only some 400 yards from the 
site chosen—this could readily have been arranged—the 
bridge would have continued to fulfil the function for 
which it was designed. Л study of the earlier pages of 
Mr. Ryves’ book and the application of the lessons con- 
tained therein ought to certainly help young engineers to 
avoid mistakes of the kind above referred to. 

This little book should prove of value not only to 
civil engineers, but also to young military engineers who 
are so frequently called upon to undertake bridging 
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operations in India and our Colonies, in times of peace as 
well as in those of war. 

The problems which have to be considered by the 
bridge designer are discussed with clearness by Mr. 
Ryves, and his book should find its way on to the book- 
shelves of many of the younger members of the engineer- 
ing profession, and especially of those who propose to 
practise in our Colonies and in India. 


— 


“Поп and Steel C'onstructional Work.” By Karl 
Schindler. (London: Scott, Greenwood & Son. 
Price 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis little book containing 136 pages forms the 

third volume of the Broadway Series of Engineering 

handbooks. The publication is really a translatio: 


Mr. Charles Salter, who must be congratulated on the 
admirable manner in which he has carried out his task. 
Mr. Salter has not been satisfied with a mere turning 
into English of the German edition, but he has called 
attention, where necessary, to the differences between 
English and German practice. 

The book contains a number of very clear illustra- 
tions, and not only are examples worked out in detail 
of the various kinds of problems discussed in it, 
but there have also been added a number of useful tables 
giving the properties of cast-iron and of mild steel 
columns. Further, a useful set of numerical tables, 
1.0. logarithms, trigonometrical functions, areas and 
circumferences of circles, equivalent values of milli- 
metres and inches, &c., have been included in the 136 


from the German adapted to English practice by | pages referred to. 
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CLASCOW :—79 West Regent Street. MANCHESTER :—33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Cate. 
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The work should prove useful to young engineers, 
architects, and draughtsmen engaged in designing works 
Having in view 

the great extent to which these materials are introduced 
into modern buildings and structures this book should 
also prove of much value to engineering students and 


involving the use of iron and steel. 


those preparing for the career of an architect. 


By Donald 


“Тһе Practice of Electrical Wiring.” 
(London: H. 


Smeaton Munro, A.M.I.E.E. 

Alabaster, Gatehouse & Co.) 

THE author of this work and the publishers are to he 
congratulated on the production of an eminently prac- 
tical handbook, which covers in a comprehensive manner 
nearly the whole field of electrical wiring, whether in 
buildings, in mines, or on shipboard. 

In a '' Foreword ” the author points out that '' in 
quite 50 per cent. of present-day electrical installations 
the wiring is the weakest factor,’’ and it 1s unfortunate 
this should be so. That the importance of this subject 
has not been overlooked is evidenced by the fact that the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers has recently issued 
revised rules dealing with this matter. Mr. Munro's 
work is written for those whose business it is to give 
effect to the foregoing rules. Engineers, architects, and 
others will find in this work many practical wrinkles 
relating to the execution of wiring work, and warnings 
concerning the elements of danger, open and concealed, 
which require special attention. 

The work is clearly illustrated, and the diagrams and 
illustrations will prove of considerable assistance to those 
who may be commencing their careers as engineers or 
architects. 

There is so much of practical value in tlie publication 
that it is difficult to pick out single items for special 
mention. The scope of the work may be gathered when 
it is stated that the methods of distribution, the pro- 
perties of the materials, the maximum current carrying 
capacity of the various classes of wires, capacity of 
conduits, methods of execution, faults peculiar to the 
different types of cables, methods of testing wiring instal- 
lations, comparative costs of the different systems, acces- 
sories, wiremen's tools and appliances, fire and life risks, 
specifications, &c., are all fully and adequately dealt with 
within the compass of the 243 pages contained in this 
work. 

The publication should certainly be in the hands of 
all who have to carry out electrical wiring work; a study 
of the contents of the same will well repay the time so 


spent. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OB COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 
ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bedford.—St. John’s Church: additions. 
“ Bridge” Hotel, St. Mary's Street: additions for 
Messrs. Charles Wells, Ltd. 
House Goldington Road. Messrs. Jacobs & Burton, 


builders. 
Four houses, Marlborough Road, for Mr. A. Richard- 
Son. 
Four shops, Mill and St. Cuthbert's Streets, for Mr. 
T. S. Porter. 
BuckINGHA ASHIRE. 
Mr. 


High Wycombe.—Factory, High Street: additions. 
T. Thurlow, architect. 


CHESHIRE. 
Birkenhead. Town Hall, Wallasey (£100,000). Messrs. 


Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornely, FF.R.I.B.A. (of 
Liverpool), architects. 
Macclesfield.—Cinema, Buxton Road. Messrs, G. Roy- 
lance & Co., Ltd. (of Waters Green), contractors. 
Sale.—Elementary schools, Park Road, Ashton-on-Mersey. 
Mr. J. Percival (of Manchester), architect. 
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CORNWALL. 
Redruth.—House, Trevirgey, for Mr. J. Bennetts. 
Shop and house and three lock-up shops, West 
End, for Mr. J. Wickett. 
CUMBFRLAND. 
Frizington. —Vicarage. Mr. J. H.  Martindale, 
F.R.1.B.A. (of Carlisle), architect. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Derby.—Picture Theatre, St. Peter’s Street. 
dation for 1,000 sittings. ) 
Killamarsh.—Church: south aisle enlargement (£550). 
T'ideswell.—Wesleyan Chapel and Schools: enlargements 
and improvements (£500 to £600). 
DURHAM. 
Blaydon-on-T yne.—Infants’ schools. 
Coxhoe.—Town Hall (£1,000). 
Fatfield.—Five houses, Bridge End Cottages, for the 


Lambton Collieries, Ltd. 
Houghton-le-Spring.—House and shop, Herrington Burn, 


for Mr. G. Cairns. 
Sherburn Colliery.—Twelve cottage homes for miners 


U sworth.—Council houses. 


(Accommo- 


Essex. 
Chelmsford.—Public Elementary school. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth.—St. | Mary's Sunday schools, Fratton | 
(55,000). 


KENT. 
Bromley.—Central Stores: additions for the Bromley and 
Crays Co-operative Society. Mr. F. G. Crickett, archi- 
tect. 


Chartham.—Asylum additions. 
Marqate.—Five houses, Fitzroy Avenue, for Mr. A. E. 


Wiles. 
Two houses, Windsor Avenue, for Mr. A. A. White- 
head. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Ribchester.—Workhouse buildings, for the Preston Board 


Mr. F. Howorth (of Preston), architect, 


of Guardians. 
Borough engineer. 


Wigan.—Market Hall alterations. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Belshford, East Barkwith, West Ashby and Thornton.— 


Cottages, for the Horncastle R.D.C. 
Lincoln.—Workhouse Laundry: enlargement and improve- 
ment. 
Spalding.—Drill Hall, for the local Territorials, Haver- 
field Road (£2,000). Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
АА. В.Т.В.А. (of Lincoln), architects. Messrs. Staple- 


ton & Co., contractors. 
Thorntun.—(See above.) 
West Ashby.—(See above.) 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
T'ynemouth.—Infectious diseases hospital. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Nottingham.—Picture 
(£10,000) and Alfreton Road. 


tect. 
Cottages, Pennyfoot Street, for the Corporation. 


SHROPSHIRE, 
Shifnal.—'' Star" Hotel. 
Wellington.—Picture pavilion, Mill Bank. 

Post Office, Walker Street. 


SOMERSET. 
Midsomer Norton.—Head teacher’s house for Council 


schools. Mr. W. F. Bird, architect. 
South Petherton.—Drill Hall for the T.F.A. Messrs, 
Petter & Warren, RR.I. B.A. (of Yeovil), architects. 
Yeovil.—Five houses, Glenville Road, for Mr. J. Reeves, 
Railway Inn, Middle Street, for Messrs. Brutton & 
Sons, Ltd. 
Picture Palace, for Mr. Albany Ward. 
SUFFOLK. 
Ipswich.—Workmen’s houses in the garden suburb. 
Offices for the Sun Fire and Life Insurance Co, Mr. 
E. T. Johns, architect. 
Whitton.—Pumping Station: engine house, cottage, &c. 
Mr. C. W. S. Oldham (of Ipswich), Borough water 


engineer. 


SURREY. 
Barnes.—House, Gerard Road, for Mr. S. Pacey. 
ЫҢ 22. Kitson Road, for Мг. С. W. Smith. 
wo houses, Richmond Park Road, for M А 
1. essrs. Pepler 
Two houses, Richmond Park Road, for Mr. R. Ski 
Chobham.—Artisans’ dwellings. abs 
Farnham.—Working-class dwellings, Darvill's Lane. 


Kingston.—Tiffin Boys’ School (£2,100). 


Palaces, near Trent Bridge 
Mr. F. Ball, archi- 


NEWMAN'S 
PATENT 
REGULATING 
HELICAL 
SPRING 
HINGES. 


WITH PATENT STOP TO PREVENT OVERWINDING. 

The power can be instantly tuken off while the Hinges are 
being fixed and afterwards adjusted to close the door con- 
weniently. They cannot be overwound. 

Made in Brass and Iron, 3, 33, 4. 44. 5. 6. and 7 inches. 


Birge Leathers 
Бігбе Flocks 
Birge Block Prints 


Birge Engraved Papers 
Birge Machine Prints 


Established 1834. 


The Best Door Spring and Check for 
под Доо a r nat: дінін 
ressure is rect, u 68 | passage thro 
pleasantly as door is opened. 2 
Also made with Patent Regulator to | and the most suitable for Banks, Sch 
latch stubborn bolts. 


NEWMAN'S8 NORTON SYSTEM. 
MADE IN MALLEABLE IRON. 


NEWMAN'S PATENT INVINCIBLE, 
WITH AND WITHOUT PNEUMATIC CHECK. 
Will hold door rigidly to centre, but diminishes in 
power as door is opened, allowing comfortable 
ugn. 
The Best Spring to close door against wind pressure, 


ools, and other 
public buildings. Made in sizes to suit all doors. 


ae 


Made solely by W. NEWMAN & SONS, 
DOOR SPRING MAKERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 
Established over 100 Years. 


HOSPITAL вт. BIRMINGHAM. 


HE manufacture of high-class and 
decorative wall paper has been 
with us a business for many 

years—not the experiment of a season. 


To gain the reputation which our 
products now have has taken years of 
patient effort, study, and experiment. 
Each year some new method or process 
has been developed, which has enabled 
us to improve on the previous season; 
so year by year experience gained has 
resulted in better and more finished 
work. 


Ask your Decorator to show you 
Birge Paper Hangings, or write for 
samples to 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS 00. 


46 BERNERS ST. LONDON. 


THE 66 HEAPED?" 


(Bratt's Patent). 
RATT, COLBRAN & CO., and the 
‚ Heaped Fire Company, Ltd., have a 
varied and extensive range of designs on view 
intheir Showrooms, where the Grate may be 
seen in use. The ''Heaped" Fire із immeasur- 
ably dude у other type, a fact which 
is emphasis y its adoption by leadi 
architects everywhere, i TE 


For Economy use 
THE “HEAPED” FIRE. 
(Illustrated Booklct free on request.) 
IT IS ECONOMICAL IN USE AND EASILY CLEANED, 


BRATT, COLBRAN & CO. + (he, Heaged 


Fire Compan 
10 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. е” 


\ 


This is the ——— | 


POT 


CURES 
SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS 


Apply DEPT A 


THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT (0. ІЛЕ 
105, Albion Street, Leeds- 
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SURREY—continued, 
Mortlake.—Cinema Theatre, High Street. PATENT N ү ed 
Richmond.—Richmond Brewery, Petersham Road: altera- | , : 
tions for Messrs. J. Simpson & Son. _ Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech.E., Thanet House. 
Two houses, Ennerdale Road, for Mr. S. D. Gough. Temple Bar, London. 
Guaba. | No. 26,484. Nov. 27, 1911.—S. O. Cowper-Coles, 1 and 
2 Old Pye Street, Westminster, S.W, Process for protecting 


Brighton.—Brighton, Hove and Sussex Grammar School, | < | 
Dyke Road: boarding-house and headmaster's house. | 1100 surfaces from corrosion. | 
Mr. S. B. Russell, F.R.I.B.A. (of London), architect. 2,411. Jan. 30, 1912.—Malcolm Spicer, 40 Buckingham 
Horsham.—Five pairs of cottages, Park Terrace East, for Mansions, Hampstead, N.W. (as terminals adapted for 
connection with portable gas fittings by means of flexible 


Mr. J. Burton. 
Hove.—Garage, Eaton Road. 


tubing. 
2.516. Jan. 31, 1912. — Date claimed under International 


Mr. A. H. Lainson, archi- 
Convention Feb. 3, 1911. €. H. Snider, Conway, Horry, 


tect. 
5 - Y h E 24 pss ` 52 1 3 ) : 
Lancing and Shoreham-by-Sea,—Council schools South Carolina U S A. Sa lode 
2,522. Jan. 31, 1912.—Date claimed under International 
M. H. Shoenberg, 323 Geary 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
' ore. — l l 1g ‘eet : Lloyds | n | 
Bromsqrove.—Banking premises, High Street, for Lloyd Convention April 29, 1911. 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


Electrical water heaters. 
Feb. 2, 1912. —E. A. Considére, 16 Rudge Roa. 


Bank, Birmingham. 
Hales Owen.—Drill Hall, Grammar School Lane, for the 
local Company of the County Territorial Е.А 2,001. | | 
2... hool y een Coventry. Fire-escape ladders, five escapes, and the like. 
n жш еа FPE 2,034. Feb. 5, 1912.—Anton Kolassa, 38 Schonbrunner 
: Stoke Jigga Couns Ede Hone Strasse, Vienna, Austria. Apparatus for drilling, punching, 
YORKSHIRE. or stamping constructional metal members and the like. 
July 22, 1912.—Leathley Chater, F. C. Chater, 


Bentley.—Hotel. Mr. S. Allen (of Doncaster), architect. 3,641. 
Golcar.—Central Liberal Club. | and Henry Stevens, all of 2 St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C. Metal 
Harrogate.—St. Mary's Parochial Hall. | glazing for windows. 
Hotel-hydro: The Stray. : | 4,089. Feb. 17, 1912.—H. L. Storey, Bailrigg. and 
Н CERTE сн shed. Mr. W. F. Cave, archi- | William French, Meadowside, Lancaster. Heating and сооК- 
tect. ing stoves, 
Huddersfield.—Working-class houses, Lindley. "8,805. April 13, 1912.—Geo. Renner, 137 Bilker Allee, 
Hull. —Grosvenor Hotel: enlargement. Mr. L. Kitchen, | Dusseldorf. Flushing apparatus for water closets. 
F.R.I.B.A., architect. 10,678. May 6, 1912.—T. L. Rae, Superintendent of 
Morley.—Warehouse, mill, «с. Mr. J. Ашу, А.В.Г.В.А., Waterworks, 60 Dumbarton Road, Clydebank, Scotland. 
architect. Silent filling and water-waste preventing cistern. 
Wadsley Bridge.—U.M. Church (£2,200). 11,072. Мау 9, 1912.—W. M. Venable, 1204 Westing- 
Shefield.—Crippled Children’s Institution, Rivelin Valley house Building, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. Moulds for casting con- 
(Edward VII. Memorial). erete And like walls 
WALES 13,123. June 4, 1912.—-S. R. Parkes, Pretoria Works, 
ot Willenhall, and C. H. Freeman, 30 Stephenson Street, Wol- 


Cardiff. — University College of S. Wales and Monmouth- verhampton. Casement windows. 
shire: medical school (£12,750). 13,197. June 5, 1912. —H. H. Mitchell, 60 Bissell Street. 

_ Picture Palace, Clifton and Ruby Streets, Roath. Locks and latches. 

Clydach.—Council school. Е 16.724. July 17, 1812.—August Braband, 3 Dieck- 
Cwmamman,—House, Milton Street. Mr. J. Ll. Smith mannstr, Hanover, Germany. Glazing bars. . 
(of Aberdare), architect. | | 17,004. July 22, 1912.—T. R. Hancock < Hubert Wilson. 
Llangollen.—Denbighshire County Schools: alterations. 21 King Street West, Manchester. Apparatus for truing-up 
Mr. W. D. Wiles (of Wrexham), County architect. or facing plug cocks, gland cocks, and the like. 

£lansamlet.—Council school, 18,426. Aug. 10, 1912. — Ernst Schneck, 2 Hofgasse, Linz. 


Penygroes.—Drill Hall and caretaker's house, for the Car- | austria. Roofing tiles. 
narvonshire T.F.A. Мг. E. Evans, А.М.Т.С.Е. (of 18,727. Aug. 15, 1912. —Date claimed under International 


p e ‚ County surveyor. | Convention Aug. 15, 1911. Gerald de Grey, 1588 N. Fifty- 

ontyclun.—Villa. Messrs. Thomas & Morgan (of Ponty- | second Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. Safety connections for 
pridd), architects. sae hales. | ` 

Port Talbot.—Welsh Congregational Chapel, Sandfields, | ° о] 333, Sept. 19. 1912.—Alexander Lowe, Cudscroft, 

ç sob 2. 2.8 Lockerbie, Dumfries. Fastening for gates. 

Siransea,—Fuel factory, King’s Dock, for the Phanix Any of the above specifications can be obtained from 


Patent Fuel Co. J. D. Roots & С 
Central Police Station and Police Court, near Orchard РЕ 
Street. 
Council school, Cockett. 


SCOTLAND. 
Clydebank.—Four cottages, Albert Road. Messrs. В. 
M‘Alpine & Sons (of Glasgow), builders. 
House, Drumry Road, for Mrs. J, Williamson (of 
| Dalmuir). 
Dundee.—Alterations to premises, Nethergate and Union 
Street, for the British Linen Bank. 
Cripples' School. 
Works, Milne's Kast Wynd: addition 
‚ Bruce & Sturrock. | 
Leith.—Junction Mills: addition for the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 
Works, Leith Walk: additions and alterations, for the 
. Victoria Rubber Co. 
Paisley.—Villa, Greenock Road, for Mr. A. Mathers. 
Starch works, Abercorn Street: additions and altera- 
tions, for Messrs. Polson & Co. 
Nos. 22 and 23 Glen Street: additions, for Mr. J. K. 
Black. 
Stenton.—Public Hall. Mr. W. S. Curr, architect. 


IRELAND. 


Dublin.—Municipal Art Gallery. 
Royal Hospital for Incurables: extensions for thirty- 
five additional beds. И TE 
Maryborough.—County Infirmary: Tuberculosis dispen- 
вату and sanatorium.' 


Birmingham. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
erpressed by Correspondents.] 


IndifferentlQuantities. 

SIR,—I have read with considerable interest and some 
astonishment the lengthy letter from “А London Builder ” 
in your current issue respecting the sins of architects геѕресі - 
ing bills of quantities. Your correspondent does, in fact, 
formulate a serious charge against the architects in sug- 
gesting repetitively that they desire to get the better of the 
builder. Incidentally, I may say that my own view is that 
my brother professionals suffer many more hard knocks than 
do builders; we are in the position of discomfort between 
the upper and nether millstones, which, like “the mills of 
God " (as we are told), " grind exceeding small." Why, 
sir, should we be asked to testify to the conscientious work 
of builders in response to a letter charging us with uncon- 
scientiousness ? Why should it be suggested that we conspire 
with our (of course. underpaid‘) assistants to produce in- 
sufficient quantities ? 

Surely, sir, if only on the low basis of morals attributed 
by “А London Builder” to architects, it is to the latter's 
interest to obtain as full “ quantities” as possible, so as to 


for Messrs. 
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ALEX, FINDLAY & CO. LD. TUOMAS PEAKE, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
TUNSTALL, Staffs. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco:-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. 
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SPECIALITIES :— 


“ PERFECTA" ROOFING TILES. 
“ THOS, PEAKE ” SAND-FACED ROOFING TILES. 


““ THOS. РЕАКЕ” TESSELATED FLOORING TILES, 2 JH 


7 
Also Bricks, Ouarries, Ridge Tiles, 
Garden Tiles, Mural and String HEATHMAN, 
——Course Tiles, Finials, 4&c.—— PARSON'S CREEN, 
F AM, 


Telegrams: “РЕАКЕ, TUNSTALL, STAFFS.” LONDON, S.W. 


Regd. 
THE IDEAL 


BROWN 


also in 


AND ANTISEPTIC 7 
AS SPECIFIED BY and 
ARCHITECTS. RED. 
Samples and Prices on Application. 
Sole Manufacturer :— 
J. E. C. LORD, Weaste, MANCHESTER. 
Agents : | 
ТИЕ COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
Letchworth (Garden City), Herts | 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Claridge’s Asphalte 
Our rates for small type advertisements are as 


For ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP-COURSE, follows :— 


LININGS to BATHS, RESERVOIRS. E5c. COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, OFFICIAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS, and PUBLIO COM. 

- PANIES, 18. per line of eight words. 
CLARIDGES 


Е FOR AUCTIONS, LAND SALES and MIS- 


CHRISTIE PATENT STONE ESTABLISHED 1838. ENTS ibe chavo da uu ido еее 


lines and 6d, per line after; for six or more 
"EOS eine CLARIDGE'S PATENT AGPHALTE Қ ыды insertions a reduction will be made on application 
21 Surrey Street, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C. 
DRESSINCS, STAIRS, LANDINCS. T | | SITUATIONS OPEN, 28. 6d, for three line 
Works e Christie Rd., Stretford, Man: hester. Pens MINA anes Estrand, London. and 6d. for each additional line afterwards. 


— Bournemouth Street, Hull. SITUATIONS WANTED, 28. per insertioa. 


Replies to office free of charge. 


E R £ ЕСТІ O N i N P O O FI N G. Advertisements for current issue cannot be 
Ен не ве 


guaranteed after 2 o’clock on Thursday. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. P. A. GILBERT WOOD 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. Publisher, 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
Gold Medal, Paris. 1567. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal Paris, 1575. ГорзатЕ ÜrncUs 
Works - BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. Іохрох, Е.С. 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
£277" OZONAIR SYSTEM 


Refer to OZONAIR LTD., 96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


A. E. WALSHAM, 
Architectural Photographer, 
60 Doughty Street, London, W.C. 
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increase the commission chargeable. 
ment; it merely follows from your correspondent’s absurd 


and uncalled-for animadversion. 

' A Naturally, it may be argued that a builder should satisfy 
himself respecting the ''quantities." Does not your corre- 
spondent know the proverb, ‘‘ Humanum est errare," and 
the other proverb ‘‘Caveat emptor ” ? 

The whole tenor of the letter is to prove that builders 
should take no trouble in estimating, that everything should 
be cut-and-dried for them, and that they should merely have 
to fill in prices; that as with children, the letter A should 
be held up before them for the reply, “А is the Architect, 
not worth а bob," and with C, “ C's the Contractor out for 
a job." 

т am not exercised in my mind about the builder's 
woes over the architect’s methods of contracting items of 
entry. It is a well-known fact that the more elaborate the 
quantities, the more invitation is there to builders to over- 
charge upon them, and where all the firms are tendering 
upon the same ''quantities," it is merely a case of which 
firm overcharges least. I have heard, too, of builders form- 
ing a *' ring," but let that pass. 

Do I not know how day-work prices work out? For every 
petty extra a contractor will insert detailed entries to an 
alarming extent ; and when a demur is made at, say, 1 lb. of 
nails for laying half a dozen floor boards, the reply will be, 
‘“ You can't split a pound of nails ’’ (or some equally absurd 
retort), and so this 1 lb. gets repeated for several separate 
small extras to an amusing though disastrous extent. 

And to suggest that, as arbitrator, an architect will be 
biassed is highly reprehensible. 

Yes! we specify '' best," it is true; but how often do we 
fail to obtain it! And is it merely builders that feel it 
well to avoid litigation? What about employers? And 
then, once again, when litigation arises between the two 
parties, too often is the architect ground exceeding small 
between his stony neighbours. 

But I take it, sir, that one simple means will meet the 
views of all honourable. men—employers, architects, and 
builders alike. Let the “quantities” form the basis of the 
contract, and then it will be a mere matter of adjustment.— 


Yours faithfully, 
` “ THE ONE BETWEEN.” 


Srr,—The evil of which your correspondent “А London 
Вишег” complains in his interesting letter is one which has 
existed since the system of tendering upon quantities became 
general ; several suggestions for its remedy have been made 
within recent years, but so far with very little result. 

The examples given of the differences which prevail 
between the quantities prepared by an independent surveyor 
and those prepared by an architect or his assistant could be 
multiplied a hundredfold, and an explanation of their exis- 
tence is to be found in the fact that the attainment of pro- 
ficiency in two professions, each of which takes a lifetime to 
learn, is denied to the average man. 

In my opinion (and in this your correspondent seems to 
concur) an architect is unfitted by his artistic training to deal 
with the mass of intricate detail required in the preparation 
of an accurate bill of quantities, and it should certainly not 
be his name inserted in Clause 13 of the R.I.B.A. conditions 

of contract as the one by whom the final measurement and 
valuation of the variations should be undertaken. Under 
this clause the services of one who is to act between the parties 
(namely, the employer and the builder) are required, and for 
this purpose the employment of an agent of one of the parties 
seems to me eminently undesirable. 

Some years ago a protest was raised by builders 
against an architect or engineer being sole arbitrator under 
à contract, which has led to a gradual discontinuance of the 
system, and a similar protest undertaken by some responsible 
body would no doubt result in the employment of an indepen- 
dent surveyor to act under the clause to which I refer above. 

Your correspondent refers to a standard which should be 
attained by those who practise as quantity surveyors. Un- 
fortunately, no recognised standard has hitherto existed, and, 
pending the completion of a set of pamphlets dealing with 
“ Method of Measurement," to which I refer below, some 
modification of their grievance could be effected by a refusal 

on the part of responsible builders to tender for work unless 
the quantities are prepared by members of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, or by those members of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution who are trained and practice as quantity 
surveyors. 

Both the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, to which none 
but qualified quantity surveyors belong, and whose members 
are (under the articles) responsible for the accuracy of their 


But this is not my argu- 


work, and the Surveyors’ Institution (of which, by the way, 
comparatively few quantity surveyors are members) are 
doing, and have done, all in their power to deal with the 
question raised by your correspondent. They cannot, how- 
ever, reasonably be expected to complain to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and to other societies which repre- 
sent that profession, that the members of these bodies are 
undertaking work which they are not competent to perform, 
and any movement for reform must originate with the 
builders, who are, after all, chiefly interested. 

The issue of handbooks making certain recommendations as 
to method of measurement was commenced by the Quantity 
Surveyors' Ássociation (the circulation of these is now con- 
fined to their members), and is being continued by a Joint 
Committee of this body and of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

I hope that this work, which necessarily involves an im- 
mense amount of Jabour, will ultimately be completed, and 
that these pamphlets, in the hands of those who have been 
properly trained in quantity surveying, will tend to make 
the work of the recognised professional quantity surveyor, to 
whom your correspondent refers, still more excellent. 

Another suggestion for dealing with the evil is this: let 
the London Master Builders’ Association, the Institute of 
Builders, and the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers meet the Council of the R.I.B.A. with a view to 
the insertion of a clause in the agreed conditions of contract 
under which an undertaking should be given that any loss 
sustained by a builder owing to items of detail being omitted 
from a set of quantities should be adjusted at the settlement 
of the accounts, 

The President of the Quantity Surveyors’ Association or 
an independent surveyor nominated by him might reasonably 
be inserted as the one to whom any dispute under this head 
should be referred. 

This course, if carried out, would, I think, be effectual in 
cases in which the quantities form part of the contract. In 
other instances I am afraid the builder must be content with 
his remedy against the person who issues the quantities, who 
is, of course, liable under common law for any failure to use 
due care and skill in any professional work he undertakes. 

ARTHUR G. Cross, F.S.I., 
Hon. Secretary of the Quantity Surveyors’ Association. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “А London Builder” has 
obviously by the tone of his letter had an unfortunate experi- 
ence, and, in consequence, he is on the war-path, and this 
(possibly) one case causes him to write the exhaustive letter 
in your issue of February 21. Now, sir, far be it from me to 
suggest that our friend may not have some cause for com- 
plaint, but I submit that his charges are much too widely 
distributed. No reasonable-minded architect would draft his 
quantities in a slovenly manner, because by so doing he is 
unjust to his client, unjust to the contractor, and a fool *o 
himself; causing himself quite unnecessary trouble, waste 
of time, which means expense, and loss of temper resulting 
(it would be in my case) in sad moral depreciation. Further, 
my experience is that in a job of any size the assistance of 
a quantity surveyor is usually sought, and I agree with 
your correspondent this ought to be always done. The only . 
complaint which I have had made on the subject was a short 
while back, when a builder informed me that the quantities 
which were prepared by me (a small contract) were much too 
lengthy. ''Why you have specified pretty well everything 
in this job; I reckon you will want presently, some of you 
gentlemen, to specify what maker we shall go to for our 
paint brushes and nails." My reply was: “ M'yes; good- 
day; mind the step!’’ (There is a step from my private 


room.)—Yours faithfully, i 
ASSOCIATE. 


Medizval Heating and Ventilation. 

SIR,—I was interested in the article given in your last 
week's issue which Mr. John Jeffreys read upon the subject 
of the heating and ventilating arrangements at the ancient 
Roman villa, Chedworth, Gloucestershire. Those of your 
readers who are interested in this article, and who may be 
this way or at Hunstanton this summer, I should strongly 
advise to visit Castle Acre Priory. I was there with a friend 
last year, and we discovered the remains of a furnace shaft 
or passage on one side of the ruins. There is no doubt many 
ancient buildings in England were warmed in this manner, 
and from what I remember of Fountains Abbey the heatine 
arrangements were similar to what Mr. J effreys describes, - 


Yours faithfully, 
Н. Kerxer-Greexwoop, 


King's Lynn: Feb, 24, 1913. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, March 8. 
Architectural Association : Fifth Spring visit to King's College 
Hospital, Denmark Hill (Mr. W. А. Pite, F. R. 1. B. A., archi- 
Members meet at the building at 3 Р.М. 
Monday. March 10. 
Surveyors’ Institution : Adjourned Discussion on papers “ Build- 
ing By-Laws and Regulations as Affecting the Housing of 
the Working Classes," and “Some Urban Housing Prob- 


lems,” at 8 р.м. 


tect). 


Tuesday, March 11. 

Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies: Paper entitled 
‘* The Earliest Christian Art in Rome,” by Professor Fercy 
Gardner, at Burlington House, at 4.30 р.м. 

Illuminating Engineering Society : Paper entitled ** The History 
of Gas-Lighting in this Country," by Mr. W. J. Liberty, 


at 8 P.M. 
Wednesday, March 12. 


Northern Architectural Association : Annual Meetin 
bition of Students’ Work, at 7.30 р.м. 

Carpenters’ Company : Paper entitled '' Pictorial Art as Applied 
to Buildings," by Professor Selwyn Image, M.A., at 7.45 


g and Exhi- 


P.M. 
Thursday, March 13. 


Society of Architects : Faper entitled “ Wallpapers,’ 
Noel D. Sheffield, at 8 р.м. 

Carpenters’ Hall: Paper entitled ‘ Medieval Guild Life in 
London." by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., at 8 р.м. 

Concrete Institute : Paper entitled “Тһе Strength of Cement,” 


by Mr. 
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REFINEMENTS IN GREEK ARCHITECTURE. tion oÍ Penrose's /uvestiqation of the Principles of 
Athenian Architecture т 1851, although the existence of 


To what extent the acknowledged departures by the 
Greeks from what we should deen strict regularity were 
intentional or accidental, refinements or mistakes it may 
be now almost impossible to determine bevond the possi- 
bility of doubt. Still more open is the question as to 
What was the purpose of such variations from regularity 
as we may admit to have been intentional refinements. 
But, first of all, we have to acknowledge that the 
universally recognised perfection of the Parthenon was 
accompanied by, if not partly the result of, refinements 
that were not eccentricities, — For example, on the 
authority of Penrose, whose exceeding skill and care in 
measurement must be accepted as an axiom. there is no 
single moulding except the cymatium of the pediment 
Whose section is circular. All are not only curves of 
varying curvature, but are of conie section or combina- 
tions of conie sections—that is, the variation of their 
curvature follows a fixed law. If, therefore, the mould- 
ings were so carefully profiled, one may expect that the 
designers and constructors of such buildings would not 
tolerate abnormalities of line or of spacing unless they 
had some reason for so doing. 

The whole character of the workmanship in Greek 
architecture precludes the supposition of carelessness. 
It seems impossible to believe that meticulous care in 
the jointing and finish of marble blocks could co-exist 
with indifference to the straightness of lines, the inclina- 
tion of surfaces, the exact spacing of columns. When, 
therefore, we find that, to use an Inshism, all straight 
lines are curved, most vertical surfaces are inclined, 
evenly spaced columns are at irregular intervals, there is 
at least a reasonable presumption that in Greek build- 
Ings these are the result of intention and not of accident 
or carelessness. 

. We have, further, the evidence of Vitruvius. who 
gives specific instructions that a stylobate should not be 
truly level, but rise towards the centre by means of 
“unequal scamilli,"" and that there should be a similar 
rise in the lines of the abaci and of the epistvliuni corre- 
sponding to that of the stylobate. Vitruvius also directs 
that the pediment should have a forward inclination. 
thus showing that he was acquainted with the Greek 
tradition of curved horizontal lines and inclined vertical 
Surtaces. 

Our knowledge of the variations from regularity or 
abnormalities in Greek architecture is of comparatively 
recent date, and may be said to date from the publica- 


entasis in Greek columns had been observed by Wilkins 
and Professor Cockerell early in the nineteenth century. 
Тһе ''revival" period of nineteenth-century Greek 
architecture had practically ended when Penrose’s book 
was published, hence there has been a remarkable in- 
difference in this country to our subject. 

Indeed, many of the facts that Penrose made known 
have been almost entirely ignored by the compilers of our 
text-books of architectural history, as, for example, the 
existence of curved lines on plan as well as in elevation. 
Penrose observed this horizontal curvature in the 
Parthenon, the Theseum, the older Parthenon, the 
Propylea, and the temple of Olvmpian Zeus, in Athens, 
and outside that city in the temples of Sunium, Nemea, 
Corinth, Egesta, and one of the four at Pastum. He 
stated that this curvature on plan was absent from the 
Erechtheum, the temple of Nike Apteros, and the 
temples at Basse, Egina, and Rhamnus. 

Later observations have been niade bv a number of 
investigators, mainly German, but these have escaped 
the notice of English writers, having very frequently 
been recorded only in German periodicals; and it has 
remained for Mr. W. H. Goodyear to collect and bring 
before us both what has been done in the wav of 
measurements and what has been made the subject of 
theoretical explanation in a recently published book* on 
Greek refinements. 

Some of our readers тау hold the view that Mr. 
Goodyear is obsessed with the importance of abnormali- 
tes to be found in ancient buildings, but, at least, we 
must credit him with painstaking investigations and 
ате measurements of these abnormalities, whether 
we are antagonistic or have an open mind as to his views 
on their cause and origin. His book certainly lavs the 
greater emphasis on variations from rigid regularity or 
abnormalities than on such evidences of refinement as 
moulding profiles and proportions of parts to which 
Penrose directed so much careful study. Indeed, with 


Lar و‎ a RE 
* Greek Refinement: Studies in T'emperamental Architecture. 


By William Henry Goodyear, M.A., Curator of Fine Arts, 
Brooklyn Institute Museum ; Honorary Member, Royal Academies, 
Venice and Milan; Architectural Associations, Rome and Edin- 
burgh; (British) Society of Architects; Corresponding Member, 
American Institute of Architects; author of A History of Art, 


Lhe Grammar of the Lotus, Roman and Medieval “Art, and 
Renaissance and Modern Art. (The Yale University. Press. 
505 net.) 


London : Henry Frowde. Oxford University. Press. 
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respect to proportions he follows the lead of Professor 
Adolf Michaelis, who puts aside in a paragraph, without 
any conyincing refutation, the theories of Penrose on 
Greek systems of proportion—theories which, to our 
mind, need more than the mere ipse dirit of à German 
professor before they can be fairly rejected as chimerical. 

The principal abnormalities which may be frankly ad- 
mitted as existent in Greek architecture шау be classified 
as curvatures in plan of horizontal lines, curvatures in 
vertical plane of horizontal lines, curvature of vertical 
lines or entasis in columns, curvatures of raking lines of 
pediments, inclinations of vertical lines and faces, varia- 
tions of columnar spacing. 

Concave curves on plan have been measured in the 
lines of the capitals and entablature of the Parthenon 
fronts by Hoffer and by Pennethorne, and though con- 
sidered by Penrose as accidental, have been accepted as 
constructive by German archeological experts. The well- 
known shattering of the Parthenon by explosion might 
justify scepticism as the intention of these curves if the 
ease rested solely on the evidence of this building, but 
there are many other admitted examples in Greek build- 
ings, ag at the older Parthenon, the Theseum, the Propy- 
lea, the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens, the temples 
of Sunium, Nemea, Corinth, Poseidon at Pæstum, 
Egesta, of Concord and of Juno Lacinia at Girgenti, and 
the ruins of Messa on the island of Lesbos and at Per- 
сатоѕ in Asia Minor. We may therefore accept as a 
fact the curvature on plan of the fronts of Greek temples, 
and it may be noted that with the exception of Paestum 
and possibly, if the observations of Burnouf are correct, 
the flanks of the Parthenon, that these curvatures on 
plan are all concave from the exterior. 

Nor is it only in Greek work that such curved fronts 
obtain. Pennethorne, in 1833, observed curves in plan 
convex to the centre of the court in the second temple 
court at Medinet Habou (Thebes), although the discovery 
was not made public until the publication in 1878 of his 
Geometry and Optics of the Ancients. In Roman 
work the temple of Fortuna Virilis, at Rome, has on the 
rear elevation a curve in plan convex to exterior in the 
cornice. The temple of Hercules at Cori has a curve on 
plan concave to the exterior, which commences at the 
bases of the columns and is continued, with further 


accentuation in the capitals and entablature. The Maison 
Carrée, at Ntmes, has convex curves in its cornice on both 
the east and west flanks. 

So many instances occurring at various dates from 
that of Medinet Habou to the Maison Carrée can scarcely 
be dismissed from consideration as being in every case the 
result of accident or carelessness, whilst, on the other 
hand, the co-existence of examples in which such plan- 
curvatures do not occur tends to show that they are not 
due to the observance of a recognised rule or canon, but 
that they are the outcome of individual preference and 
intention on the part of their designers, or, 83 Mr. 
Goodyear terms it, ‘ temperamental architecture.” 

(To be continued.) 


MERMAID INN, RYE, SUSSEX. 
THe Mermaid Inn at Rye is one of the most 
picturesque buildings of this old-world town, once a 
Cinque Port and of considerable importance, but now 
deserted by the sea, with which it is only connected by 
a stream leisurely winding through the marshes. This 
delightful old inn has been fortunately preserved and 
furnished by its present owners with loving care and 
taste, and the visitor will linger over its old staircases 
and the black oak panelling of its low-pitched rooms, 
with their lattice windows and generous chimney-seats. 
It is now used principally as a club-house by golfers 


visiting the fine links on the sand dunes about two miles 
distant. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Wk are pleased to be able to offer our congratulations to 
Mr. Lutyens on his election to the Associateship of the 
Royal Academy, which we were unable to do more than 
merely note as we were going to press in our last week s 
Issue. 

As is generally known to our readers, Mr. Lutyens 
opportunities up to the present have lain chiefly in the 
domain of domestic architecture, in which he has, as 
much as any man living, taught by example the doctrine 
that a house is only part of a home, and that its environ- 
ment is as much a matter of consequence, and needs as 
much of the architect’s care, as the building itself. 


———— _ M ——— 
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Mr. Lutyens’ designs are thus marked by a wonderful 
versatility which is an essential condition for the satis- 
factory designing of houses in widely-varying localities. 
In technique Mr. Lutyens may be described as the chief 
apostle of texture in modern architecture. His know- 
ledge of the expression of various materials and of their 
value in the artistic conception is probably superior to 
that of any living architect. 

It is pleasing to be able to note that in the election 
of all of its present Associates the Royal Academy has 
selected architects in whose work we find that expression 
of emotion or “feeling ’’ which the writer of the leading 
article in our last week's issue pointed out as existing in 
architecture as In music, the expression which conveys 
emotions that are incapable of being expressed or ex- 
plained in words. We recognise in the work of these 
artists that there is a feeling which lifts their productions 
above the level of much contemporary work which is 
correct and even imaginative, but uninspiring. 


------ 


_ We are gratified to note with reference to the deadlock 
in the matter of the Admiralty Arch and Mall improve- 
ment that the directors of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company have expressed their courteous 
sympathy, if not generosity, in assisting to solve the 
problem. After yesterday’s County Council election, of 
which at the moment of writing we do not, of course, 
know the result, we have a suspicion whichever party is 
In power that a more compliant disposition will be found 
to exist on this question in the London County Council. 
It is unfortunate for London that we have had a Radical 
Government in power whilst the policy of the London 
County Council has been guided by Municipal Reformers. 
If both Government and the Council had been controlled 
by the same party we have not the slightest doubt that 
this Admiralty Arch question would have been satisfac- 
torily settled long ago. 
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At last week's meeting of the Westminster City Coun- 
cil it was stated that the Improvements Committee had 
the matter of the Admiralty Arch under consideration, 
and in order to avoid an increased expense which every 
day's delay involved the committee sent to the London 
County Council certain proposals for the immediate ac- 
quisition of the Liverpool and London and Globe site 
under their compulsory powers. These proposals, though 
not actually rejected by the London County Council Im- 
provements Committee, had not been accepted by them 
or reported to the County Council. In the words ex- 
pressed by one member may be read, we think, the 
general opinion of the Westminster City Council: ''If 
the Crown were not going to have a strong hand in the 
deal, then the next best thing Westminster could do was 


to throw the cards on the table.” 


We do not think that the excuse of the Finance 
Committee of the London County Council in giving an 
explanation for the increase amounting to £253,996 in 
the cost of the County Hall, as compared with the esti- 
mate of 1908, is a very satisfactory one. The chief 
reasons alleged are the considerable rise in the cost of 
building works due to the increased cost of materials and 
labour, the payment of increased premiums for the pro- 
vision of workmen's compensation, employers' contri- 
butions under the National Insurance Act, 1911, and 
the inclusion in the contract of a clause as to the altera- 
tions in wages, &c., during the continuance of the con- 
tract. It is also stated that the cost of the works will 
be substantially increased as the result of the Council's 
decision that the form of the contract should provide for 
the joinery and stonework, except granite, to be prepared 
within a twenty-mile radius from Charing Cross. In 
the latter explanation there is, no doubt, a considerable 


amount of truth. 


The experience of Sheffield is added to that of other 
large towns in regard to depression in Coo sle 
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There is no getting away from the fact that in the year 
1905 there were 2,051 houses built in Shefheld, and in 
1912 only 703 houses were built. 


It is comforting to find that the custodians of Church 
property cannot do as they like with it. The refusal of 
the faculty for the parishioners and churehwardens of 
Tong, near Shifnal, to sell the famous silver-gilt cup which 
was presented to the church in 1629 by Lady Ehzabeth 
Harries, and which was at one time used as a chalice, 
makes it clear that churchwardens are only owners of 
Church property as trustees, and valuable monuments of 
ancient art cannot be sold by them at their free will and 
pleasure. At the same time, it has been made evident 
by the judgment of Chancellor Talbot that there is a very 
considerable amount of discretion vested in the judges of 
Consistory Courts, and that the fate of ancient monu- 
ments at present is very much dependent on that discre- 
tion. All the same, one cannot help feeling a bit sorry 
for a poor parish like Tong, which possesses a cup worth 
at least £3,500 that 16 can neither use nor sell. 


One more ancient monument en roule for the States! 
Rotherwas, near Hereford, is to be despoiled of its beau- 
tiful carved walnut Elizabethan panelling, bought by a 
dealer, said to be the finest of its kind in this country, as 
fine as or finer than that at the Walrond seat at Bradfield, 
Cullompton, Devon. The banqueting hall at Rotherwas 
contains an especially beautiful chimmeypiece and over- 
mantle, and the high artistic quality of the whole of the 
carving suggests a skilled native craftsman, or men, 
working under Italian influence. Тһе whole of the 
panelling appears to be in the most perfect state of 
preservation. 


A correspondent of the Times writes: “Тһе Port of 
London Authority are now pulling down the interesting 
old houses in St. Catherine's Court and the west side of 
Trinity Square. The majority of these houses date from 
1725, and this is an opportunity of investigating a large 
space of undisturbed ground such as seldom occurs in the 
City. It is certain that in this district Roman remains 
will be found, probably overlaid with interesting medieval 
rubbish to a depth of perhaps 15 feet to 17 feet below the 
present ground level. This, at any rate, is the Roman 
ground level at the Wall, so much of which is still to be 
seen east of Trinity Square. Jt is, therefore, to be hoped 
that the excavation of this large space should be watched 
һу experts.” We have no doubt Mr. Cooper will instruct 
his clerk of works to keep a vigilant eye on the excava- 
tions, but we are not so sure as the Times correspondent 
that the site of the new building is quite so undisturbed 
аз 13 suggested. 


“THE ARCHITECT " STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 


Ix the drawing of carved ornament there is а consider- 
able scope for variety of treatment. One may either 
regard it as an intensive study in light and shade, such as 
is practised in schools of art, where the object is to train 
the student in accurate perception and skilful technique, 
or as à shorthand memorandum of forms which have been 
or are to be produced in the solid by a craftsman handling 
a chisel or similar cutting instrument. The first is useful 
as an exercise, to some extent for all draughtsmen, but 
more particularly for the painter; the latter should be the 
architect’s method of expression, and as long as he 
conveys with sufficient clearness the form he delineates, 
the exact rendering of every gradation or modulation 
of shade is non-essential. 

“ Draughtsman '' sends us an example of the School 
of Art production, which of its kind is not up to the highest 
standard, the delicacy of gradation being insufficiently 
worked up. The subject has rather a modern cachet, 
although based on Renaissance treatment. 
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* Cima Recta’’ has combined a study of the nude 
with that of carving, his subject being a carved figure 
from a fireplace now in the Old Castle, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. If our contributor’s drawing is correct, there can 
be little doubt that this carving is of French workmanship. 
There is little attempt at gradation, and the drawing 
suffers from the obtrusiveness of the black outlining of the 
forms, Which is more suited to decorative painting of a 
certain type than to a representation of carving. 

* Plato ” gives us a drawing which is a model of what 
an architect's drawing of carving should be. Half in 
outline and the other half with a sufficiency of shading to 
show the form without over-elaboration of gradation or 
undue expenditure of time. 

'* Alpha ” has drawn a carved scroll of Georgian work 
in oak, with an admirable treatment of acanthus. His 
drawing is a fairly satisfactory architect's rendering of 
carving, and though not up to the standard of ‘‘ Plato's " 
work would be sufficient to convey to a craftsman the 
intention of a designer. 

We have decided to award a prize of one and a-half 
guineas to ** Plato ” and half a guinea to '' Alpha." 


EXHIBITION OF M.HULOT’S PRIZE DRAWINGS 
FOR THE GRAND PRIX DE ROME. 
By the courtesy of M. Bonnat, Director of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris, M. Hulot’s prize drawings for the Grand 
Prix de Rome, 1901 (subject, ‘‘ Une Académie Américaine à 
Paris’’), are being brought over from Paris for exhibition 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries in connection with Mr. Fernand 
Billerey’s paper on “ Modern French Architecture," to be 
read before the Institute on Monday, March 17. The draw- 
ings will be on view from March 14 to 20, and all students of 
architecture and others interested are invited to inspect them. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


BRADWELL.— The Joint Isolation Hospital Committee 
have adopted the assessor's recommendation in regard to the 
competitive plans submitted for alterations and extensions 
to the hospital. The designs of Messrs. A. R. Wood & Son, 
of Tunstall, have been placed first and those of Mr. W. F. 
Slater second. The assessor was Mr. Alexander G. Bond, 
B.A., A.R.I.B.A., of London. 

Russia.—H.M. Consul at Moscow (Mr. Н. M. Grove) 
reports to the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade that the Moscow Municipal Board are about to 
arrange an international competition to obtain plans for a 
central wholesale and retail market for food stuffs, which 18 
to cover an area of 451,200 square feet, with 147,000 square 
feet of open yards. The cost is calculated at 5.209.310 roubles. 
not including a further sum of 108,000 roubles for railway 
lines to connect the market with № railway, or 70.000 
roubles for the construction of roads in the market itself. 
The premiums to be offered are 10,000 roubles, 6,000 roubles, 
and 3,000 roubles. A rouble is equivalent to 2s. 14d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSES IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND ROMFORD 
GARDEN SUBURB. 


We illustrate this week a number of small and medium- 
sized houses designed by Messrs. Johnson & Boddy, which 
are typical of what may be termed modern garden city 
architecture in design. 


“THE ARCHITECT” TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP. 
WE give this week further examples of the work of Mr. 
E. H. Gibson, who was the holder of our Travelling Student- 
ship last year. 


WE regret that by a prititer’s error the inscription 
under some of Mr. William Paterson's sketches in our 18506 
of February 7 suggested that he had been awarded Honour- 
able Mention instead of being the actual winner of the Pugin 
Studentship this year. 
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NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS, KINGSTON, JAMAICA.—Sir Снав. NICHOLSON, Bart., and Mr. H. C. Corvette, Architects 


The steel for the reinforcement was supplied by 
the Whitehead Iron and Steel Works, Tredegar, Mon. 
All the materials for the reinforced concrete were 
tested by Messrs. D. Kirkaldy & Son, of 99 Southwark 
Street, S. E. 
The underground drainage is all in cast iron, the 
pipes, channel bends, &c., being supplied by Messrs. 
| Burn Bros., 3 Blackfriars Road, S.E. 
| 


NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS, KINGSTON, 
JAMAICA. 
Bv our Contributor on the Ta-Li-Yuen (Supreme 
Court), Peking, Jun. 10. 1913. 


Ir will be fresh in the public memory that Kingston, 
the largest port and town of Jamaica, originally Хаутаса, 
"the Land of Wood and Water.” with a population of 
nearly 60,000, was destroyed by the terrible earthquake 
of January 1907. 

There are two blocks of these new buildings, the first 
erected being on the western side of King Street. the last 
block facing the above on the eastern side, which was 
commenced in March 1911, and opened bv the Captain- 
General and Governor-in-Chief, His Excellency Sir 
Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G., this January just before he 
left Jamaica. 

The building is constructed entirely of reinforced con- 
crete on the Coignet system, the reinforced concrete engi- 
neers being Messrs. Edmond Coignet, Lid., of 20 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, and is L shaped on the plan, being 
about 310 feet long and 135 feet wide at tlie northern end. 
Both the eastern and western blocks are externally of 
similar shape and design. The new eastern block not 
only houses the Law Courts, with the necessary offices 
and judges' chambers, but finds accommodation for the 
departments of the  Inspector-General of Police, 
Administrator-General, Surveyor-General, Registrar- 
General (who is also Registrar of Land and Titles), and 


the Director of Education. 

Mr. A. E. Bell, who has had a large experience 
cf this class of work, went out as the architects’ 
representative, and had complete charge of the 
building operations. It is worthy of note that with the 
exception of the paving, the whole of the work on the 
site was done by native labour. The cost of this block 


was about £33,000. 


The automatic flushing for drainage, soil vent pipes 
with fittings, water supply pipes, storage tanks, and 
mains for hydrants were furmshed by Messrs. Palmer 
& Co., Hygiene Works, Beckenham. 

All the paint for woodwork, steel windows, &c., was 
supplied by the Indestructible Paint Co., Ltd., King’s 
House, King Street, E.C., to specially prepared tints, 
and include anti-corrosive primings and undercoatings. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Mais & Sant, 


| 


ci Kingston, Jamaica. 

Messrs. Pilkington Bros., Ltd., of St. Helens, fur- 
nished the glass used, the bulk of that supplied being the 
best 32 oz., and also some figured rolled glass used for 
decorative purposes. 

A novel feature is the hydraulic lift (shown in our 
illustration) from the police cells into the dock in the 
Supreme Court, which was supplied, together with hand- 
power book lifts, by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., 
Falmouth Road, J.ondon, S.E. This lift is one of that 
firm's standard direct-acting hydraulic piston lifts, to 
work off a low pressure of 50 to 60 lb. per square inch. 
Such a lift is constructed to raise five hundred-weight to 
a height of 14 feet, and in this case rises into the dock, so 
that the lift-cage itself forms a dock. Three sides are 
enclosed bv woodwork to a height of 4 feet, sur- 
mounted by dwarf collapsible gates, so that when in 
Court these latter can be opened to enable the prisoner 
enclosed to be visible to all present. Special locking gear 
keeps the cage at the required level, and is entirely 
under control of the warders. | 

Тһе Court fittings are all in mahogany. а 
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KEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS, KINGSTON, JAMAICA : SUPREME COURT. 
Sir Cuas. NICHOLSON, Bart., and Mr. H. C. Советте Architects. 


THE MALL IMPROVEMENT. 


` IK fulfilment of a promise recently given by Mr. Whitaker 
Thompson, the Improvements Committee of the L.C.C. this 
week presented a report dealing with the approach from 
Trafalgar Square to the new Admiralty archway as follows : 

In view of the large amount of public interest which has 
been devoted recently to the question of the completion of the 
eastern approach to the Victoria Memorial or Admiralty 
arch, and particularly to the proposed re-erection of the pre- 
mises of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co., 
Ltd., on the sites of No. 56 Charing Cross and parts of 
No, 55 Charing Cross and No. 17 Spring Gardens, we have 
given careful consideration to the Council's position in the 
matter. 

The facts in connection with the construction hy H.M. 
Government of the memorial arch, and the execution by 
the Council in 1911, in co-operation with the Westminster 
City Council, of a widening of the roadway for the purpose 
of the Coronation, are well within the knowledge of the 
Council, and it is not, therefore, necessary to do more than 
recapitulate a few of the main facts. 

On January 31, 1911, after protracted negotiations with 
H.M. Government, the Council passed the following resolu- 
tion : — 

“That, in view of the refusal of H.M. Office of Works 
to accept a contribution from the Council of £75,000, 
together with a contribution of £50,000 from the City of 
Westminster, and to complete the development of the Spring 
Gardens end of the Mall, commenced as an extension of 
Government buildings, and continued as an integral part of 
the national memorial to Queen Victoria, the Improvements 
Committee be instructed to bring up a scheme to enable the 
Council either alone or in conjunction with the City of 
Westminster to provide such a widening opposite Drum- 
mond's Bank as will enable the € 'oronation procession of 
H.M. the King to proceed by way of Spring Gardens, if 
desired ; and that the Council do inform Н.М. Office of 
Works that, after the completion of th» widening of the 
roadway for the purpose of the Coronation, the Council can- 
. not accept responsibility for an improvement which, at its 


inception, was considered a Government scheme for а stately 
entrance for Buckingham Palace and St. James's Park, and 
has since been carried forward without consultation with 
the Council ; but that the Council is willing to submit to a 
fairly constituted body of arbitrators the question in what 
proportion the Council and Н.М. Government should con- 
tribute towards the completion of this improvement as 8 
whole.” 

In accordance with the terms of the above resolution а 
scheme of widening was submitted to the Council on 
February 21, 1911, and this was approved on March 14, 
1911. The properties required for the widening in- 
cluded the sites of No. 17 Spring Gardens and 
No. 56 Charing Cross, the former the property of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., and 
the latter the property of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Co., Ltd. The line of widening adopted for the improvement 
made it unnecessary to utilise the whole of the site acquired, 
and certain small pieces of surplus land, of very irregular 
formation, were retained by the Council. The Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., was not prepared to 
negotiate for the sale of a portion of its premises unless, as 
part of the consideration, it was allowed to re-purchase the 
rear portion of its premises not added to the public way, 
and also to purchase the small plot which was surplus from 
the premises of the Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
In order that the improvement should be completed in time 
for the Coronation it was essential that terms should be 
arranged by agreement, the Council having no compulsory 
powers, and the condition laid down by the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Co. was accordingly agreed to. 
No extension of the improvement was contemplated at the 
time of the purchase, but in order to provide for possible 
future developments it was arranged with the company that 
its right of re-purchase should be operative only in the event 
of the Council not having decided by June 24, 1912, to carry 
the widening further westward. 

After the completion of the widening sanctioned on 
March 14. 1911, no suggestion was made to the Coun- 
cil by H.M. Government or any other authority for the 
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NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS, KINGSTON, JAMAICA: CIVIL COURT. 
Sir CHA». NICHOLSON, Bart., and Mr. Н. C. CORLETTE, Architects 
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execution of а more extensive improvement, and the Council 
on April 2-5, 1912, decided to take по action т 
this direction, This was in accordance with the policy indi- 
cated in its resolution of January 31, 1911, in consequence 
of this decision, the right of purchasing surplus land granted 
to the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co. be- 
came operative. This right has been exercised by the com- 
pany, and, as the Council is aware, preparations are being 
made for the erection of a building on the site at the corner 
of Charing Cross and the new approach road. 

As an act of courtesy the company has submitted to us 
an elevation of the building proposed to be erected, and it 
would appear clear that the proposed new building has not 
been designed with a view to its harmonising with the 


responsibility for the completion of the memorial rests solely 
with H.M. Government, and that the existing width of the 
approach road is sufficient for traffic requirements, we con- 
sider that it would be a matter for regret if a new building 
were erected on the site in question in such a manner as 
would disfigure the memorial arch and render impossible, 
except at a prohibitive cost, a satisfactory completion of the 
improvement. We have accordingly considered whether 
arrangements could be made to delay the erection of the new 
building in order that a final attempt may be made to 
secure a suitable and dignified approach to the memorial 
arch. We have been in communication with the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., and in reply to 
our inquiries we are informed that the directors are most 
anxious to co-operate with the authorities in the matter. 
The company offers, in the event of the difficulties of deal- 
ing at the present time with a larger and more satisfactory 
scheme being found insuperable, to co-operate with the 
authorities and their architects with a view to making such 
modifications and variations in the design of the proposed 
new building as will, in their opinion, bring it into greater 
harmony with its environment, and, in the event of this 
suggestion being accepted, is prepared to stop the present 
building operations for any reasonable pericd necessary for 


the joint consideration of the design. 
The company also intimates ite willingness, in the event 


———— 2. ша 5. 


of a further widening being undertaken, to exchange for its 
present site an agreed corner site of equal area to that at pre- 
sent occupied, and, provided that the matter can be carried 
through in a reasonable period, to waive all claims for com- 
pulsory disturbance, rent of temporary premises, builders' 
charges incurred, and architects', valuers', and surveyors' 
fees thrown away in respect of the proposed new building, 
&с.. and, in addition, to act in conjunction with the authori- 
ties in regard to the design of the building to be erected on 
the substituted site. We think that the Council will appre- 
ciated the sympathetic attitude displayed by the company, 
and as we are not for the moment in a position to suggest 
to the Council a definite course of action, we are endeavour- 
ing to arrange with the company for the suspension of build- 
ing operations for a period not excecding six months. In 


memorial arch. Although still adhering to the view that the | J [ 
' the meantime, we are of opinion that a scheme should be 


| prepared for an extension of the improvement, and that we 


should b» instructed to confer thereon with representatives 
of H.M. Office of Works, the Westminster City Council, 
representative persons and other authorities with a view, if 
possible, of arriving at a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty. 
matter may be considered, it is necessary that the resolution 
of April 2-3, 1912, that no action should be taken 
for the extension westward of the improvement should be 
rescinded, but we wish to make it clear that in recommending 
that this should b» done it is not our intention that the 
Council should necessarily assume responsibility for the com- 


_ pletion of the improvement. We recommend :- - 


(a) That the resolution No. 3 (c) of April 2-3, 1912, 


| regarding the extension to the westward of the street widen- 
‘ing in connection with the Mall to Charing Cross improve- 


| 
i 
! 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ment, be rescinded. 
(b) That the Improvements Committee be instructed to 


submit a scheme for the extension westward of the street 


' widening in connection with the Mall to Charing Cross im- 
| provement, including the provision of suitable architectural 


treatment, and to confer with regard to such scheme with 
H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Westminster Oitv 


‚ Council. representative persons ar? such other authoriticg 


as may be necessary. 


In order that our recommendation regarding this 
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THE L.C.C. NEW COUNTY HALL. 
Tug Establishment Committee of the London County Council 
have prepared the following report on the New County 
Hall :— 

The Council on December 17-18, 1912, authorised us to 
invite from selected firms tenders for the construction of the 
superstructure of the new county hall The work connected 
with the finishings of the substructure of the new building 
was also included in the form of tender, We have now con- 
sidered the tenders referred by the Council on February 4, 
1913, which were received from the firms selected by us. The 
building on the site, excluding the area occupied by Messrs. 
Holloway Bros., is divided into three sections, A, B and C. 
Section A is the central block ; section В is the south block 
abutting on Westminster Bridge Road ; and section C is the 
north block adjoining Messrs. Holloway Bros.' premises. 
Bills of quantities relating to section A only were available 
at the time tenders were invited, and tenderers were accord- 
ingly required to state as regards sections B and O whether 
they would carry out the work relating to these sections on 
the schedule of prices included in their tender for section A, 
or at what percentage above or below those prices. The 
particulars of the tenders are as follows : — 

UU e Z ML === === = 


Amount of 

tender for | Estimated 
section A, | cost of sec- | 
excluding | tions A, В. 


| rtain and C on 
Name of Con- Amount of tendei Socks the basis of Remarke 
tractor. ‚ for section A. | which it |price given ` 
| has now | for section 
been de- A in 
cided not leolumn (3) 
| carry ou | 
Е о... (2) | (3) (4) ЕЕ 6 2 
| ё £ £ 
1. Holland ай! 542,810 518,871 968,211 Unconditional. 
Hannen an | 
Cubitts, Ltd. 
2. W. К. Blake, 543,000 516,646 978,069 Specification, rates 
Lid. à of and 
. hours of labour 
' . and names of sub- 
| contractors not 
| ' cc ed with 
ender. 
3. Chas. Wall, 531,000 519,756 979,422 This tender is 
Ltd, | given subject to 
| reasonable 
peti en of 
the conditions. 
4. Trollope andl 535,602 516,514 986,672 , Subject to certain 
| cent. modifications to 
ا‎ oe a ac”) ` be hereafter speci- 
“з m ! fied d tender is 
‚ accepted. 
5.Holliday 645,600 527,784 988,755 | Unconditional. 
and Green- 
wood, Ltd. | 
6. G. В Wallis, 546,849 828,136 988,981 | Do. 
and Sons, (+ 1 per cent. | 
154. on '' and C ") | 
536,962 1,000,870 , Conditions of con- 
Pd ns = ЭМ | ас te be ap 
i v қ 
8. Foster and 559,318 | 531,912 1,002,640 | Unconditional. 
Dicksee, Ltd. | 
9 zr and H. F. 539,631 и subiecto 
gg modifications of 
A of the con- 
| tions. 
a 571,789 551,184 1,051,189 А period to be 
10. er а an (+ 5 per cent; | arranged. 
11. J. Thompson vu S 559,971 1,002,137 ! Unconditional. 
А + 10 per v ; 
and Co AA 10 рег Фес, 


Terms and соп- 
be 


12. Pstman and , No bilis of qnanti- | | ditions to 


Ie u 8- ties forwarded witb4 mutually agreed. 
13 Budd and. 571.800 these tenders. | A time for cum ple- 


Sons, Ltd. | 1 B perd C7) | tion to be ayreed. 
The whole of the tenders have been carefully examined, 
and in addition tenders Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 7 and 9 have been 
arithmetically checked and the errors corrected, where neces- 
sary, in columns (3) and (4) for purposes of comparison. 

Holloway Bros., Ltd., Sir John Jackson, Ltd., John 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. G. Munday & Sons were 
unable to accept the invitation to tender. 

The estimate of the architects (Mr. Ralph Knott, the 
selected architect, and Mr. W. E. Riley, the official archi- 
tect), comparable with the tenders (column (3) ) for section A, 
amounts to £520,100, while their estimate for the whole of the 
superstructure and the finishings of the substructure amounts 
to £069,122. The forms of tender and contract provide that 
the work shall be completed within three years. Tenderers 
were invited to submit alternative tenders on the basis of the 
work being completed in less time, but no firm was prepared 
to undertake to complete the work in less than three years. 
Certain extra works were specified in the tender, and we pro- 
pose to omit some of those to which the architects do not 
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attach importance. 
the works excluded over the whole of the superstructure 


amounts to £27,200. 
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The architects’ estimate of the cost of 


It will be seen from the foregoing tabular statement that 


the tender of Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd., for the 
construction of the whole of the superstructure, sections A, B 
and C, is the lowest, and is also unconditional, and we recom- 
mend its acceptance. The contract with Holland & Hannen 
& Cubitts, Ltd., will provide that they shall complete cer- 


tain portions of the work within specified periods. Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen & Cubitts propose to sublet certain por- 
tions of the work, and we see no objection to this course. 

In the preliminary estimate of £1,412,000 reported by us 
on April 14, 1908, in respect of the new county hall on the 
portion of the site, excluding the area now occupied by 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., the sum of £729,000 was included in 
respect of building work. Deducting from this amount the 
probable cost (£95,015) of the substructure now in course of 
construction, there remains the sum of £633,985, which can 
be regarded as the amount included for the superstructure in 
the preliminary estimate of £1,412,000. This estimate was 
made when only sketch plans of the new building were 
available, and subsequently considerable modifications were 
made on the plans as drawn on the design finally approved by 
the Council. These re-arrangements, involving an additional 
cost estimated at £80,230, have had the effect of increasing 
the capacity of the building by 855,900 cubic feet, and provide 
that a carriage drive and approach from Westminster Bridge 
Road to the entrance to the Council Chamber shall be con- 
structed, and that. the elevations to the principal courtyard 
shall be faced with Portland stone and granite instead of 
plain brick. The estimated cost of the superstructure en the 
basis of Messrs. Holland & Hannen & Cubitts’ tender is 
£968,211, as shown in column (4) of the foregoing tabular 
statement, and this amount is comparable with the sum 
(£714,215) of the two amounts of £633,985 and £80,230 above 
referred to, representing an increase of £253,906. The chief 
reasons for this increase in the estimated cost over the esti- 
mate prepared in 1908 are the considerable rise in the cest of 
building works due to the increased cost of materials the 
increased cost of labour, the payment of increased premiums 
for the provision of workmen's compensation, employers' con- 
tributions under the National Insurance Act, 1911, and the 
inclusion in the contract of the clause set out in standing 
order No. 273 as to alterations in wages, &c., during the con- 
tinuance of the contract. We are advised that the cost of the 
work will also be substantially increased as the result of the 
Council’s decision of December 17-18, 1912, that the form 
of contract should provide for the joinery, and stonework, 
except granite, to be prepared within a radius of twenty miles 
from Charing Cross. Moreover, it was originally pro 
to allow five years for the construction of the super- 
structure, and the acceleration of the work by a period of two 
years has necessarily added to the cost, 

_ We attach great importance to the work being pressed on 
with all despatch, and in this connection we advise the sus- 
pension of standing order No. 97, which prescribes that the 
Council shall not vote on a recommendation involving an 
expenditure on capital account exceeding £5,000 until seven 
days after the report shall have been laid before the Council. 
We have forwarded to the Finance Committee a capital esti- 
mate of £1,021,415, including £41,270 in respect of architects’ 
commission, £3,934 in respect of quantity surveyors’ fees, and 
£8,000 for supervision and incidental expenses. Provision 
will be made in the capital estimates for the year 1915-14 for 
so much of the expenditure (£200,000) as will probably have 10 
be met before March 31, 1914. The remaining expenditure 
will probably become due as follows: £324,920 in 1914-15, 
£324,920 in 1915-16, and £71,575 (retention money) in 1916- 
17. We recommend : — 

(a) That the operation of standing order No. 97 be sus- 
pended in order that the following recommendations (b) to 
(f) inclusive may be dealt with. 

(b) That the construction of the superstructure of the new 
county hall and the finishings of the substructure be under- 
taken as soon as the Council has approved the necessary esti- 
mate and voted the expenditure therefor. 

(c) That the estimate (No. 7531) of expenditure on capital 
account of £1,021,415, submitted by the Finance Committee 
in respect of the construction of the superstructure of the 
new county hall and the execution of the finishings to the sub- 
structure of the building, be approved as an estimate of costs, 
debt or liability under section 80 (3) of the Local Government 
Act, 1888. 

(d) That expenditure on capital account not exceeding 
£1,021,415 be sanctioned for the purposes referred to т 
resolution (c). 
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(e) That the tender of Holland & Hannen & Cubitts,- 


Ltd., amounting to £518,871, for the construction of the 
superstructure of section A of the new county hall and the 
execution of the finishings to the substructure of the build- 
ing, and for the construction of the superstructure of sections 
B and C of the new county hall on the schedule of prices con- 
tained in.their tender for section A, be accepted ; that the 
solicitor do obtain the execution of contracts to give effect to 
the tender ; and that the seal of the Council be affixed to the 
contracts. 

(f) That consent be given to Holland & Hannen & 
Cubitts, Ltd., to sublet portions of the work referred to in 
resolution (e) as follows: (1) The granite work to Messrs. 
Freeman or Messrs. Fenning ; (2) the Portland stone to the 
United Stone Firms, Ltd.; (3) the plastering to Messrs. 
Wheater or Messrs. Tanner & Son; (4) the constructional 
steelwork to Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co. or Messrs. Dor- 
man, Long & Со. ; (5) the glass to Messrs. Goslett & Co. ; 
(6) the asphalt to T. Faldo & Co., Ltd. ; (7) the Hopton 
Wood stone to the Hopton Wood Stone Co., Ltd. ; and (8) the 
copper work to Messrs. F. Braby or Messrs. Ewart; that the 
solicitor do prepare the agreement prescribed by standing 
order No. 391 relative to subletting; and that the seal of 
the Council be affixed to the agreement. 

The Finance Committee in the course of their report 
say :— 

The revised estimate of the total cost to which the Coun- 
cil is committed in respect of the new county hall, including 
furniture and equipment, and all incidental charges, is as 
follows: Site, £440,000; transfer in respect of street im- 
provements—additional facilities due to widening of Belve- 
dere Road, £11,309 ; river wall and vaults, £68,620 ; build- 
ing, including the substructure, furniture, architects' fees 
and all incidentals, £1,250,447 ; total, £1,770,376. Іп addi- 
tion to this, the Council has incurred expenditure in respect 
of the purchase of the site in the occupation of Messrs. 
Holloway Bros., and is committed to further expenditure, 
bringing the total outlay up to about £1,930,000. 

The estimated debt charges in respect of expenditure og 

the scheme as approved at present, calculated on a total out- 
lay of about £1,930,000, will be roughly as follows: 1913-14, 
£37,000; 1914-15, £55,500; 1915-16, £78,600; 1916-17, 
£94,600; 1917-18, £96,100; decreasing thereafter by about 
£1,110 a year as the debt is paid off. Under the original 
scheme the maximum debt charges were put at about £77,000 
in 1916-17. 
_ Apparently, however, the report of the committee was 
Insincere, for Mr. Cyril Cobb, a prominent member of the 
Municipal Reform party, immediately submitted an amend- 
ment excising the instruction to the committee to submit a 
scheme with suitable architectural treatment, and limiting 
the recommendation to a conference with the authorities con- 
cerned, *' with a view to the inauguration of a joint scheme 
for dealing with the completion of the Mall to Charing Cross 
improvement, and to report to the Council the probable cost 
thereof.” 

Mr. Whitaker Thompson, chairman of the committee, 
expressed his willingness to accept the amendment, and 
stated that by some mistake the cart had rather been put 
before the horse in the committee’s recommendation. 

Mr. Percy Harris characterised the amendment as 
dilatory, and a fitting conclusion to the mismanagement and 
muddle which had occurred over so important a metropolitan 
improvement. 

Sir John Benn declared that the acceptance of the amend- 
ment left the whole thing in a worse muddle than ever. He 
was perfectly certain the news would be received with deep 
regret by a large section of the public, who had been wait- 
ing with considerable patience for some solution of the 
difficulty, 

The recommendation in its amended form was ultimately 
carried. 

Despite the huge sum involved, it is worthy of remark 
that the recommendations of the committee were adopted 
without a word of comment or criticism upon the merits of 
the tenders themselves. From the outset it was evident that 
members had no intention of applying themselves to the 
serious. consideration of the committee's proposals from a 
financial or architectural standpoint, and the prolonged de- 
bate which ensued was confined entirely to electioneering 
speeches, in the course of which the old controversy of 
responsibility for delay in erecting the building was resur- 
rected and discussed ad nauseam. 

Mr. Tasker, however, raised an interesting point. He 
desired the inclusion of words in recommendation (b) of the 
committee making it clear that the Council was sanctioning 
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the erection of a building “designed by Mr. Ralph Knott,” 
and moved accordingly. There had been a good deal of con- 
fusion, said Mr. Tasker, with reference to the respective 
positions of the ''selected architect’’ and the official archi- 
tect. He wanted to avoid any such discussion as occurred 
over the building of the Houses of Parliament, the design 
for which had been attributed to one man by certain peoplo 
and to another man by those in the opposite camp. It would 
be only an act of justice to make it perfectly clear to those 
who came afterwards that the building had been designed by 
Mr. Knott. 

The amendment was negative] on a show of hands, and 
the recommendations of the committee were adopted un- 


altered. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 


FRANKLY, we are not of those who admire Mr. Louis 
Sargent’s work; it may be regarded, we admit, as desirable 
to have an individual stamp, to be able to guide the publie 
to say, “This is the work of Leighton, Alma-Tadema, 
Millais, Louis Sargent," but then so much depends there- 
after upon the quality of the work. 

We willingly bear witness to Mr. Sargent's generous 

palette, to his bold dash --almost Claude Duvalesque in both 
respects ; but with it all and through it all we fail to recog- 
nise the highest qualities of art. Exceptions there are, 1% 
is true, serving to modify the generally displeasing appear- 
ance of the exhibition. We can accord praise to his night 
pieces—or some of them— where he gives us a purple or deep- 
blue vault, star-flecked or fire-illumined. ‘‘ Sea Nocturne," 
“ Pastoral Nocturne," “Ву the Sea” (No. 22), “At 
Night” (No. 3), “Тһе Rockets," “Sea Music," “Тһе 
Vault of Night" (No. 51), and “The Fountain ''— we would 
instance all these as amongst the best, where, however, we 
do not see many that are really at all good. There are also 
exceptions to any sweeping condemnations amongst the day- 
light and sunlight pieces. Where we lack in admiration 
for most of the exhibits, we can accord ungrudging praise 
to ''Portreath Coast, Cornwall" and ‘‘Sunlit Coast," 
though in the latter there is a curious want of apparent 
horizontality or level in the water lapping the shore, the 
result of the eye being at too low a pitch in the picture. 
“Near St. Ives” is а pretty little piece, and gains well 
"when regarded from a distance; and distance, too, benefits 
No. 33, “At Cape Cornwall," and '' Gurnard's Head ” ; to 
'" Sea god and goddess ’’ we can also accord praise. '' Exhi- 
bition Night" is clever but not very interesting, and 
‘“ Kynance Nocturne"! and ‘‘ Rain on the Shore" are very 
passable. 

It may be said that, after all, when appreciative atten- 
tion can be drawn to so many (about one-third) the art 
cannot be decadent, but in all justice we must add that it 
is at last only relative for the most part. The art is not 
High Art, even in the best exhibits; when all is said, it is 
Mr. Louis Sargent’s art. - 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


Пе competition for the scholarship in architecture offered 
by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, past and 
present holders of the Royal Academy studentships and of 
the Soane medallion, Tite prize, Owen Jones studentship, 
Ashpitel prize, and Grissell medal who intend to compete in 
the above competition must submit to the Hon. General Secre- 
tary, British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, S.W., on 
or before March 10, 1913, their names and addresses, together 
with a certificate of birth. Competitors must be under 
thirty years of age on September 15, 1913. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HENRY JARVIS TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP. 


AN additional studentship of £200 per annum, tenable for 
two years at the British School at Rome, will be awarded by 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
the results of the competition described above. It will be 
open to all Associates and students of the R.I.B.A. under 
thirty years of age on September 15, 1913. All who intend 
to compete, excepting those who are already entered for the 
Commissioners' scholarship, must submit tothe Hon. General 
Secretary, British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, S. W. 

on or before March 10, 1913, their names and addresses, 
together with a certificate of birth, : 
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THE FRIABILITY OF GRANITE. 


CRYSTALLINE STRUCTURE AND THE 
MANNER OF DECOMPOSITION. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT. 
ACCORDING to superficial observation, granite should be very 
durable and weather resistant; yet the facts are otherwise. 
It gets its name from its apparently granular aspect; but, 
as I have proved, the whole of the mass is crystalline, and 
not merely irregularly grained, as is implied in the familiar 
name. 

In fig. 1 is depicted a pinhole view, enormously magni- 
fied, of a very thin slice of hornblende granite. Every 
particle of the largest mountains and tors of the kind is 
composed of nothing but these minute crystals, all held 
together intact by means of solidified cement formed from 
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Fic. 1.—A magnified pinhole view of hornblendic granite ; showing how, 
like other igneous rocks, it consists of many tiny crystals bound 
together py « hardened cement, 


the original molten paste. It is by examining the granite 
in this way that we are enabled to understand why granite 
is во often disappointing concerning its reputed strength. 

The term hylocrystalline is applied to granite because it 
contains no non-crystallisable substance. B 

China clay and tuistone are decomposition products of 
granite. During continuous exposure to the atmosphere huge 
rranite piles have gradually crumbled to dust, and this has 
been washed and blown away to make secondary deposits in 

| ighbourhood. 
ша clay—or kaolin, as it 1s often called—is a direct 
product of the felspar of granite, modifications of colour 
accompanying the breaking down of the substance. E 

The invisible gaseous acid—carbonic or carbon-dioxide— 
is one of the most powerful factors known in N ature, and, 
besides descending in air when captured by raindrops, is 
found as a by-product of the rotting of organic matter in 
streams and rivulets that pass through the cracks in granite. 
The edges of the rock in these crevices decompose and get 
flushed to a distance. In this way narrow openings are 
considerably widened, and then by the deep coursing of water 
the rocks get split up into great masses, which fall and 
expose a greater amount of surface to weathering action. 

The purely chemical reactions of ‘the ingredients must 
not be lost sight of. Those men who experiment in the 
laboratory with various minerals, acids, and alkalies are 
often surprised at the immense number of phenomena ob- 
servable by the operations of a few substances upon others. 
Two things combine to make something totally different in 
every way. Insoluble precipitates occur as the result of 
mixing together two solutions of soluble salts. One acid 
drives out another from a combination, and by supplanting 
the first, and causing that to unite with another base, 
entirely changes the characters of compounds. Many other 
curious effects could be cited. 

Carbonic acid is a powerful agent. As I show elsewhere, 
it is imprisoned, as it were, in water, whence it is extracted 
by many basic substances. In this way it is responsible for 


a whole series of changes, which it will be impossible to 
follow on the present occasion, as they are too intricate to 
describe at present. 

The fluoric acid contained in the granite would also prove 
an important agent in reducing some of the constituents, 
so rendering them easier of disintegration by mechanical 
means, such as is induced when crystals rub against one 
another and their companions. 

Phosphoric acid and sulphuric acid, formed from the 
rotting of plants. &c., combine with granite ingredients to 
compose phosphates and sulphates. "These acids would be 
found chiefly in the wild regions. 

In the same or similar ways to those in which granite 
has been torn asunder and pulverised in the wild open 
country, it is liable to decay in cities, towns and villages, 
though a great deal of the result depends on the situation 
in which it is placed. 

Look at the illustrations, figs. 1 and 2, for a moment. 
We see very tiny crystalline. objects well united to each 
other. Now, they are not all of equal strength or density. 
The transparent. quartz particles are the hardest, and the 
felspar ones the softest. A shower of rain falls on the 
xranite surface, and soon loosens a few specks of the felspar. 
The carbonic acid gas (СО.) brought down in the water 
acts on the lime, soda, potash, and equally attackable parts, 
to form. respectively, carbonates of lime, soda, and potash, 
which are readily washed away. | | 

It does not follow that these actions can be detected 
after each downpour, but as they must ро on at an equal 
rate all over the surface of the granite, the bulk of the сіесів 
must be considerable. In the space of a pinhole, for in- 
stance. the change would be infinitesimal, as in fig. 2, but 
such decomposition must amount to a great waste when 
myriads of pinhole areas are reckoned with. 

The crystals of quartz, being so hard, naturally rub 
against the unbroken felspar, the mica, the hornblende, &c., 
and so by their friction and tearing action help to accelerate 
the decomposition. At the same time, they tend to slip 
downwards, and get consolidated, while the lighter scraps 
get blown away as mere dust when the weather is dry and 
winds arise. 

I have already pointed out that while mica can be cut 
with a knife, its crystal edges can scratch glass. This being 
so, it must be expected that as the pieces get dislodged owing 
to the partial decay of the felspar, the mica flakes would 
help divide portions which might otherwise resist for a 
longer time the actions of the air. 
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Fic. 2.-А magnified pinhole view of basaltic granite; showing its 
characteristic minute crystals. A hole worn in it is depicted on the 
reader's left. 


Pavements and roadstones would be subjected to the 
influence of tannic acid dissolved out from the leather of 
boots; sulphuric acid from the tyres of vehicles by combina- 
tion of the sulphur, heat and moisture. Phenols—of which 
carbolic acid is one—would be discharged from road tar, to 
the possible detriment of granite, though it is supposed to 
bind and preserve it. 
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Granite columns and like objects would be less amenable 
to rapid destruction on account of being polished. Re- 
polishing would, of course, act as a continued deterrent to 
decay. but time must conquer in these things. 

‘The germs already spoken of would, by supporting them- 
selves on certain of the constituents, help towards decompos- 
ing the granite. I must remind readers that when two pieces 
of quartz are rubbed together a phosphorescence occurs 
simultaneously with the development of an electric odour. 
The phosphorescence has been discovered to be due to the 
existence of bacteria (called, popularly, microbes), and it is 
probable that these are rapidly developed from spores that 
exist in the stone. At any rate, they can be filtered off, 
and bred in various culture media. This subject of bacterial 
action on stones (and metals) is a comparatively new study, 
yet already many strange facts are being brought out con- 
cerning their powerful work. 

I can quite understand that it would be easy for such 
liberated bacteria to multiply and feed in the moistened 
parts of the softened stone, thereby still further rending its 
particles asunder. 

The facts mentioned account for the value of road dust in 
serving as a fertiliser in gardens and so forth. Nature 
appears to intend that the disintegration of these hard rocks 
shall provide food for wild and cultivated plants by its dis- 
tribution along the banks of rivers, and thence over the 
country by means of floods. 

It may take a comparatively long time for granite to 
wear out, but the facts mentioned are important when 
costly granite is used in positions where it is of either 
utilitarian or esthetic value. Whether the fancy columns 
of a mansion, the stones of a footway, or the supports of a 
bridge, and so forth are in question, the subject is equally 
worth consideration. 

Systematic tests with microscopical investigations ought 
to be adopted to completely settle this problem of the 
friability of granite, which is one likely to gain in im- 
portance as population increases. 


STEEL FRAME BUILDINGS IN LONDON.* 
Ву Mr. S. BYLANDER, M.C.I. 


THE question of whether reinforced concrete, steel, or other 
material shall be used in a particular building must be left 
to the decision of the architect, engineer or estimator, who 
has made a careful study of the requirements in each case. 

There is not yet any golden general rule to determine when 
and where a particular material is most suitable. The only 
rule possible of application is use each material to its 
greatest advantage. The duty of the engineer is to use those 
materials for his design which will produce the cheapest 
structure, under given conditions, and for an equitable safety 
factor. Good engineering judgment, based on practical ex- 
perience, combined with careful design and accurate calcu- 
lation, is required to obtain the best results. 


Steel Frame Buildings in London before the Year 1909. 

The use of steelwork for the skeleton of the building before 
the passing of the L.C.C. General Powers Act of 1909 was 
relatively small. Considerable progress has taken place 
during the last ten years, and it is very interesting to com- 
pare the construction used ten years ago and that which is 
now gradually being introduced. 
_ In the year 1902, when I first started designing steelwork 
in London, I did not notice any building where steelwork 
was used principally or exclusively as a skeleton for support- 
ing the building. 
та in London to be designed on the cage construction prin- 
ciple, about the year 1904. The usual construction at that 
time was to employ some steelwork in the internal part of 
the building only, or to carry the external wall at the 
first floor level on steelwork to permit large shop windows, 
and sometimes steel pillars were used to strengthen external 
walls. Where fire-resisting buildings were required, the 
floors were usually constructed with solid plain concrete, 
carried on steel beams 2 feet to 3 feet centres, but very little 
precaution was taken for stability or protection against fire 
for the individual steel members. The pillars were generally 
made in one-storey lengths, with caps and bases. I-beams 
were used (single or double) for sections of pillars, and not 
channels or angles and plates, as were at that time very 
usual in America. — I.beam sections are inconvenient for 
connections and variation of cross-sections, but on account of 
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* Abstract of a Paper read on Feb. 13 before the Concrete 
Institute. 


I believe the Ritz Hotel is the first build- 


the lower prices per ton of I-beams and the difficulty of ob- 
taining channels the [-beams are still mostly used for pillars. 

At that time there were no recognised standard sections, 
but each mill rolled their own particular shapes. 


Т.С.С. 1909 .tet. 

The passing of the L.C.C. General Powers Act іп 1909 
has had a very good effect upon the method of construction. 
But all regulations in connection. with engincering must 
necessarily be revised periodically. I hope that at a not too 
far distant future the London County Council will issue new 
regulations in a more complete form; at present it is very 
difficult for the engineer to interpret the Act, as it does not 
contain sufficient details. 

For instance, the Act specifies safe stresses on pillar sec- 

tions for ideal columns. It would be preferable to work 
to a table giving safe stresses for pillars with square or flat 
ends of the usual type. In actual practice ends are never 
fixed, and full advantage can never be obtained by provisions 
for fixed ends ; therefore, we make compromise between the 
ideal column with free ends and the ideal column with fixed 
ends. 
In my opinion the actual stress on the pillar is more de- 
pendent on the accuracy of milling of the ends of the pillar, 
the condition of the finished Joints after erection, and rigidity 
of connections to bracing beams than the height between the 
beams on the different floors. 

I would like to see a table giving the safe stress for pillars 
with square ends, and for different slendernesses between 50 
and 100; the stress for a slenderness (length of pillar divided 
by least radius of gvration) below 50 to be constant and the 
safe stress above 100 slenderness to be given for fixed ends 
as well as square ends for different slendernesses. The above 
should be applicable for pillars with butt Joints partly or 
fully spliced. 

Eccentric Loading. 

Stresses from eccentric loads are always produced on pillars 
either on account of imperfect bearing under the base, in the 
joints, or on the cap ; these may be called accidental eccentric 
loads. Loads carried on brackets, or otherwise placed eccentri- 
cally to theaxisof the pillar, may be called intentional eccen- 
tric loads, The loads placed on the cap of the column should 
in most cases be calculated as eccentric loads, although at first 
sight it may appear that the load is placed concentric. On 
account of the deflection of the beams a bending moment is 
produced on the pillar, and allowance should be made for this 
when fixing a safe stress for the pillar. 

Another factor affecting the safe stress which is of very 
great importance is the question of the inset or edge distance 
of the section. 

More consideration should be given to the question of 
reduction of strength of the pillar section by rivet-holes. I 
further believe that a safe stress for a direct load for a 
pillar should be set so low that an increase of 10 per cent. 
due to intentional eccentric loading will be permitted, and 
where the eccentric load is greater the sections should be 
increased corresponding to 90 per cent. of the eccentric load 


only. 
Accuracy of Calculations and Drawings. 


The chief point in connection with satisfactory and 
eccnomical design is accuracy of drawings and calculations. 
Higher stresses can be used when all loads and stresses are 
accurately calculated, and when drawings are made so com- 
plete that no alterations, or very slight alterations, are neces- 
sary in the final work, and when the work is well supervised. 
A factor of safety is principally provided to make allowance 
for imperfections in materiàl, workmanship and practical 
conditions, while very often it has also to cover inaccuracies 
of drawings and calculations. 

The economic use of materials necessitates stressing same 
as high as possible consistent with safety, and in order to 
use high stresses great care and accuracy must be exercised. 
The plans for a structure should be laid out with due con- 
sideration to the employment of the materials intended. 
Spacing of pillars, depth and span of girders, spacing of 
beams, &c., affect the cost to a very considerable extent. Tt 
is hardly realised how much extra it costs to make the beams 
very shallow ; very often double the material is put in beams 
because the original plans have been made with the assump- 
tion that shallow beams should be used in order to obtain 
greater head room. It can be said generally for steelwork 
as well as reinforced concrete work the depth of beams of about 
1,12 to 1/15 of the span is economical, and the spacing of 
pillars from 15 feet to 20 feet is also satisfactory. It is still 
more economical to place the pillars closer in one direction 
than the other in order to use only primary beams and no 
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secondary beams. This, however, is seldom possible in ordi- 
nary buildings in London. 


Survey of Site. 


The first thing to start with in preparing a set of work- 
ing drawings for a building should be to have an accurate 
survey of the site, from which to prepare dimensioned plans 
for walls and pillars. Unless accurate dimensions are ob- 
tained at an early date, the plans cannot be made correct to 
scale. My practice has been to make surveys accurate within 
a quarter inch, and then to settle all dimensions in connection 
with streets or adjoining properties, : 


Sin plified Calculations, 


I have adopted the practice of using one sheet of paper, 
quarto size, for the calculation of each piece. Each piece 
has a mark or identification number, and this is used as the 
sheet number on the calculation sheet. This method will 
facilitate keeping of regords, and avoid mistakes in connec- 
tion with the alterations. It also permits of using printed 
sheets, and thus reduces the labour of repeating sketches 
and writing. I further believe that. the adoption of 
pounds as a unit of weights instead of hundredwetghts or tons 
is an advantage, for the reason that in close calculations one 
must deal with smaller unit weights than hundredweights, 
and decimals of hundredweights and tons are not desirable. 
If pounds are used, the weight of materials er the assumed 
superload can easily be varied a relatively small amount to 
suit requirements. The calculations of the dead weight of 
floors can be conveniently made as follows: Assume rein- 
forced concrete weighs one pound per square inch of section 
of beam or slab per foot run, thus, the slab 6 inches thick 
and 12 inches wide would weigh 72 №. per foot run, and an 
8 inch by 4 inch concrete beam 32 lb. One pound per square 
inch per foot run is equivalent to 144 №. per cubic foot.- 
which is for all practical purposes a fair average weight. 
The result is that the weight calculated can be used directly 
as load to be carried without transferring same into hundred- 
weights or tons. Pounds are very suitable for unit weights 
and loads, but the pound is too small a unit for big loads. 
I have, therefore, adopted 1,000 10. as a unit for big loads, 
and I call 1,000 lb. one kip, derived from kilo (= thousand) 
and p (= pounds), To transfer from one unit to the other 
only necessitates moving the decimal point three places. 
There is only one rule which must be strictly applied, and 
that is never to use tons and kips in the same office without 
taking special precaution to mark whether it 1s kips or tons. 
The bending moment may be expressed in kips and inches, 
and the unit length of one inch is therefore used in the calcu- 
lations throughout, and not sometimes inches and sometimes 
feet. By using inches throughout it is true that the figures 
will be larger, or the decimal point moved one place, but in 
practice this proves to be quite satisfactory, and in finding 
the stress for the section it is convenient to use the section 
modulus, which is in inches, or the depth of the beam also 1n 
inches. 

Drawings. 

The drawings required for the steel structure may be 
divided into three classes: (1) plans, (2) constructional de- 
tails, (3) shop details. 

The plans should show the general design, position of 
pillars and beams, and give all main sections and mark of 
every separate piece that is sent to the site. 

Constructional details are required to illustrate and make 
clear the connections, riveting, machining and all general 
requirements, the relative dimensions between steclwork and 
stonework, &c. 

Shop details are made for use in the shop, and should 
show every dimension required to make the piece complete, 
and should not be merely constructional details leaving accu- 
rate position of rivets to be determined by the workmen in the 
shop. 

Progress of Work. 

When the shop drawings are finished, mill order lists are 
prepared, giving section and size of material required, and 
the material is ordered from the rolling-mills. Then shop 
order lists are prepared for all duplicate work, such as cleats, 
brackets, and stiffeners, and these order lists, together with 
the shop details, are sent to the shop, and the work is put in 
hand. 

During the progress of rolling and manufacture an in- 
spector supervises the work, tests the material, checks all 
dimensions from the detail drawings, inspects the finished 
member, and approves or rejects same before it is sent to the 
site for erection. The inspector sends weekly reports to the 


engineer, giving the marks of the pieces, stating : (1) material 
rolled, (2) pieces assembled, (3) pieces finished, and (4) pieces 
sent to site. In this manner the engineer can supervise the 
satisfactory progress of the work, and take precautions to 
‘avoid delay. Тһе erection is a very simple matter if the 
pillars are set in accurate positions according to the pillar 
plan and the walls built to the dimensioned plans and details. 
The erection can proceed with great speed, as all pieces are 
made to exact dimension, and must fit when delivered, care 
being taken in making the design to allow for easy erection 
and the minimum amount of field riveting. 

Mr. Bylander concluded his paper by describing and 
illustrating the svstem and construction used by himself 
for the Ritz Hotel, Selfridige’s Store, and the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN PAINTERS' MATE 
RIALS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
HYGIENIC PAINTS.” 


By ARTHUR SEYMoUR JENNINGS, F.I.B.D. 


Моке progress has been made in the paint manufacturing 
business during the last ten or fifteen years than was effected 
during the previous century. This at first sight appears to 
be a bold statement, but those who are well acquainted with 
the facts know that such is the case. 

The principal materials used by painters which may be 
revarded as having been greatly improved during the 


last decade are: 1. Turpentine substitutes or white 
spirit; 2, dviers; 8. white pigments to be used in 
place of white lead; 4, first reds; 5, permanent 


urens; 6, paint ‘removers and solvents" ; 7, aluminium 
paints ; 8, water paints. 

lt is a common error to suppose that because a material 
used in paint is of comparative recent. introduction that it 
must therefore of necessity be inferior in quality. Asa 
matter of fact, both architects and decorators are exceedingly 
conservative in the materials they use. For many years users 
of paint have regarded it almost as a gospel that a good 
paint must necessarily consist of pure white lead, pure linseed 
oil, pure American turpentine, and pure patent driers. It 
is true that for certain purposes such a paint is a good one; 
but just as good, and in sume important respects a much 
better paint, may be made by using other materials or some 
of them. It may be asked, ** Why should one even consider 
other materials when these have proven satisfactory |” The 
answer is that they have not always proved satisfactory, and 
that there are two other very important reasons for consider- 
ing alternative pigments. The first has reference to the 
price and the second the poisonous chan acter of white lead. 
As to price, it is very undesirable to endeavour to economy’ 
by using inferior paints. Whenever paint is used it i5 
cheapest to employ only that of the best quality, but best 
quality does not necessarily mean white lead, Jinse-d oil and 
turpentine as ordinarily used. ; 

Having in mind the desire to obiain the be-t paint it 18 
possible to manufacture, it is certainly unbusinesslike to use 
a material possessing grave defects in itself, such as white 
lead, and at the same time to pay a price for it which 1s 
much higher than innocuous materials which would give the 
same or a better result. 

A short time since an agreement was reached among all 
the white lead corroders to regulate prices; in other words, 
something of the nature of a combination was formed, and 
the prices at present current are considered by many to be 
abnormally high. But architects and decorators are wed 
to lead and the other materials named, and it is very diffi- 
cult indeed to get them to even consider anything else. 

Take linseed oil as an example. This is generally looked 
upon as being absolutely the only oil which can be used with 
advantage in paint, and it is perfectly true that thus far 
no oil has been found which can be purchased at the same 
price and which gives the same results. Still, even linseed 
oil might, and no doubt will, some day be improved upon. 

| Poppy-seed oil has all the virtues of linseed, and the ad- 
ditional merit of being whiter, but the price has driven 1 
{ rom the commercial market excepting for the use of artists. 
Walnut oil is another drying oil which could be used if the 
quantity obtainable was sufficient to fill requirements. More 
Important still is the oil known as Tung or Chinese wood oil. 
When dry it yields a much tougher film than linseed oil, and 
1t 15 a splendid oil for mixing with other oils to produce 
certain results, Its use is rapidly increasing, although a 
good deal of secrecy is observed as to its manipulation. Dr. 


* A Paper read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
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The actual poisoning takes place to no small extent in 


Toch. the well-known American paint technologist, says: 
t When properly treated China wood oil is one of the most 
remarkable paint assistants which we have." 

Then take turpentine; the price of American turpentine 
some time since rose to an abnormal figure, and efforts were 
made to find something to take its place. What is known 
as ‘‘ white spirit’’ seems to be in every respect equal to 
American turpentine for most purposes, although it costs 
considerably less than half price. It is largely used, but 
owing to prejudices already referred to it is not everyone 
who will acknowledge that they do use it. So pronounced is 
the prejudice that many manufacturers send it out mixed 
with a little genuine American turpentine, solely to give it 
the characteristic odour. The test for a material of this kind 
is that it shall not leave a trace of residue. If it does the 
paint will be adversely affected. 

A very simple test for the purity of turpentine is to pour 
a drop or two on some white writing-paper and allow it to 
evaporate. If at the end of half an hour or so there is a 
greasy mark left, the turpentine 1s probably adulterated with 
mineral oil, and is not fit for use in paint. Genuine turpen- 
tine which has been kept in stock for some time will go what 
the painters call ** gummy,” and if this is tried by the same 
test it will leave a mark behind, showing that it is, although 
pure, quite unfit for use in paint. Turpentine is used merely 
to thin the paint to a consistency fit for application by means 
of a brush. Having effected this object, it wholly evaporates, 
leaving nothing whatever behind it. 

As far as turpentine is concerned, real progress appears 
to have been made in the production of a spirit at less than 
half price, and if I had to draw up a specification I should 
have no hesitancy in including it, but should take care to 
specify that the material should be of proper quality, free 
from residue. 

From what has been said, it wil] be apparent that a con- 
siderable change is taking place in the use of house-painters’ 
materials, Even in the case of paint to be used for the 
protection of iron opinion is undergoing a complete change. 
Formerly it was supposed that either oxide of iron or red 
lead was the best pigment to be used for this purpose, but 
latterly it has been shown that basic chromate of lead, 
graphite, and certain bituminous compounds сап be used with 
greater advantage. 

Real progress has also been made with driers. In Eng- 
land, however, nearly every painter still seems to imagine 
that he must use paste driers. 

Now, in preparing an ordinary white-lead paint from 
9 per cent. to 10 per cent. of these driers would be used. 
I claim that they should be wholly abandoned, and for this 
reason. If an architect specified that pure white lead was 
to be used on a job, and he subsequently found that the 
white lead actually supplied contained 5 per cent. of barytes, 
he would rightly be very indignant at not getting what was 
specified, though if he imagined that the 5 per cent. adultera- 
tion would seriously affect the durability of the paint he 
would be wholly mistaken. When the painter uses patent 
driers he deliberately adds from 5 per cent. to 8 per cent. 
of barytes, or, what is far worse in an oil paint, chalk to his 
paint ; in other words, he deliberately adulterates it, although 
he does not call it by that name. What should be used is 
a first-class liquid drier, and one exactly suitable for the 
particular pigment, It is useless for an architect to attempt 
to specify a drier, as they vary so very largely in composi- 
tion. The advantage of liquid driers is that it may be used 
In precisely the right proportions, being measured with a 
teaspoon or small cup. All driers are likely to be used in 
excess. One half the troubles which occur in house paint- 
ing are due to an excess of driers. Liquid driers are rapidly 
taking the place of paste driers here, as they have in other 
parts of the world, notably America, where the latter have 
not been used for many years past. 

During the last ten years or so a considerable amount of 
attention has been. directed towards the subject of lead 
poisoning and its dangers. You will be aware that for many 
years past the subject has engaged the attention of the Board 
of Trade, and in the manufacture of lead the most stringent 
rules are enforced ; but even with these many cases of lead 
poisoning occur in the factories. Some two years since а 
Departmental Committee was appointed to take evidence and 
consider the subject of lead poisoning among operative 
painters, so grave did the danger appear. I must not antici- 
pate the report of that committee, although it is common 
knowledge that either the recommendation will be a total 
prohibition of the use of lead, or at the least such irksome 
and drastic regulations concerning its use will render every- 
one who uses paint very desirous of finding something to take 


its place. 


consequence of carelessness on the part of the workmen. The 
insurance companies have under the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act raised the rate of insurance to painters to 50 per 
cent. over that of any other branch of the building trade 
solely on account of the danger of lead. The use of white 
lead in France will be wholly prohibited at the end of next 
year. 

A very serious position faces a workman who has once 
contracted lead poisoning. If even he recovers completely he 
can never hope to obtain work again at his trade, because 
those who have once suffered from the disease are very sus- 
ceptible to another attack, and, therefore, the insurance 
companies refuse to insure him, and he is compelled to 
wholly abandon his trade and take up some other occupation. 

In addition to 1ts poisonous qualities, lead has two serious 
defects. The first is that it is very susceptible to the action 
of sulphur, and, as sulphur exists in the air of most large 
towns, the lead is attacked, and forms a combination of 
sulphide of lead, which is black, hence the darkening of the 
colour of lead when sulphur abounds. The same defects 
render it unfit to be mixed with any colouring matter which 
contains sulphur, the result being in both cases a darkening. 
It has one other defect, which is that when used in certain 
situations, particularly on the seashore, it has a distinct 
tendency to ''chalk," which means that, after having stood 
for, say, a year, it will come off on the hand like whitewash. 
A test for chalking, it may be said in passing, is to rub a 
piece of black cloth over the surface, and 1f any comes off the 
lead has chalked. 

The pigments which may be used instead of lead are all 
zinc compounds, and are non-poisonous. By far the most 
important is zinc oxide, which was invented in 1781. To-day 
zinc oxide 1s, without doubt, the standard white pigment. 
It is made in England, France, Belgium, Holland, and the 
United States of America, and the consumption to-day in 
England alone is probably 20,000 tons per annum. Zinc 
oxide is the sole pigmentary base of all the best white enamels. 
Its durability 1s remarkable, particularly when used on the 
seashore, the very place where lead fails. А peculiar fact 
concerning it which is worth the attention of architects is 
this: When mixed with linseed oil and turpentine in the 
ordinary way the odour is much less pronounced than is the 
case when lead is used. It is exceedingly fine, a quality 
which goes towards its durability, for the finer a pigment is 
the longer it will last, and it is a pure white, white lead being 
comparatively yellow beside it. It can be mixed with any 
other pigment or colour without affecting them or itself being 
affected, and it holds colour much better than lead. The 
price to-day, I believe, of zinc oxide is about the same as 
that of dry lead, but really it is cheaper. The fact that 
sulphur does not affect 1t is manifestly in its favour; the fact 
that it 1s non-poisonous is well recognised. The purity of the 
white is a very great advantage in mixing colours, as will 
be obvious with a very little consideration. Being fine, it 
requires a good deal of oil to grind it, and when properly 
mixed it covers or spreads at least one-third greater surface 
than white lead does. This spreading capacity is frequently 
overlooked in calculating the price of painters' materials. 
Red lead, for instance, has about one-half the spreading capa- 
city of zinc, much less, therefore, than white lead. 

The next point to be considered is the body of the paint. - 
namely, the opacity or the property of hiding the surface 
to which the paint is applied. When properly mixed zinc 
oxide has quite as good body as lead, but, unfortunately, 


many painters do not know how to mix it, hence the failure 
If patent driers are used it is certainly 


in this respect. 
ruined. Zinc manganese or cobalt driers in liquid form 
must be used. In addition, for white work refined boiled oil 
is recommended for use. This, of course, is in itself a drier, 
and a very good one. 

As to its durability, when there is much sulphur in the 
air, as in smoky towns, zinc oxide has a distinct advantage 
over lead, but even in the pure country air it is superior in 
this respect. In cases of doubt I reoommend the addition 
of a small quantity of good outside varnish to the paint, 
which will give a lasting paint under most conditions. Mr. 
J. Cruickshank Smith, in his book on ‘ Zinc Oxide,” esti- 
mates that in twenty years oxide of zinc and red lead will 
require renewing four times, white lead five or six times, and 
iron oxide seven times. Calculated on this basis, and 
allowing for the difference in covering power, he works 


out the relative cost of painting and renewing per coat of 


100 square feet for twenty years as folows: Oxide of zinc, 


87.82; red lead, 93.06; white lead, 106.13 to 123.82; and 
oxide of iron, 132.20. These figures were based on prices 
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when white lead was cheaper and zinc oxide dearer than it 
is now. 

I come now to a second zinc product, which in many cases 
is of equal importance. It is sold under various names, but 
is best known in the trade as zine sulphide or lithopone. The 
original name was Charlton white. and it was invented by 
Mr. J. B. Orr, who took out a patent in 1874. This was the 
first white of its kind made in this country, but it is stated 
I do not know on what authority-—-that И was made in 
Belgium before that date. The pigment is distinguished fer 
three. remarkable properties. In addition to. being non- 
poisonous, it has magnificent body and splendid. spreading 
power, Some varieties will not stand exposure outside, the 
pigment. possessing the peculiar property of changing colour, 
but in recent years varieties of lithopone have been placed on 
the market which have been shown to be really permanent and 
to retain their colour. In cases of doubt I should recommend 
the addition of a little varnish, which would certainly assist 
in the durability. I am well aware that many painters ob- 
ject to adding varnish to their lead paint, but then lead is 
an entirely different product, and lead, when mixed with 
linseed oll, forms a lead soap, while a zine oxide or lithopone 
is nothing of the kind. 

This class of pigment or zinc oxide can be used with great 
advantage on inside work, Lithopone is considerably cheaper 
than white lead, and possesses superior body and spreading 
capacity. Why it is not invariably used in. place of white 
lead, at least for interior work, is hard to understand, unless 
it be the prejudice in favour of white lead already referred 
їо. I have even known architects to specify. three coats of 
white lead on new fibrous plaster about the worst paint 
that could be used. 

In anv case, I vive it as my deliberate opinion that to use 
white lead paint for interior work is wasteful, unscientific, 
and altogether unreasonable, and that however opinion may 
differ as to the durability of zine compounds when exposed 
to the weather, there can be no question whatever as to their 
utility and economy for interior work, always bearing in mind 
at the same time the fact that they are non-poisoneus. 

The usual custom in painting woodwork is to give first 
a priming coat of white lead mixed with a little red lead. 
with the object of hardening the film. By the by. I believe 
the red lead to be wholly unnecessary, and that in most 
countries it is not used at all. certainly not in the United 
States, where the conditions of exposure are much more severe 
than they are at home. The second, third and final coat, 
if there be a fourth coat, are usually pure white lead reduced 
with paste drier. The only difference between these various 
coats is that one 15 made a little ‘sharper’ than the other ; 
that is to say, a little more or less oil is used in the alternate 
coats in order to give each a grip on the other. This ts all 
perfectly proper. The question I wish to put is, “ Why 
shoukl the undercoats, which are not exposed to the weather 
at all, be composed of the same pigments as the outside 
coat?" It seems to me to be wasteful and unnecessary, We 
all realise that whatever the different coats are composed of 
they must not have any deleterious effect one on the other. 
If this condition is fulfilled, it does not much matter what 
pigment 1s used underneath so long as 1t has the proper body 
and spreading capacity. It is for this reasen that what are 
called ** undercoats’’ are coming so rapidly into favour. 
These are mostly composed of lithopone, and sometimes mixed 
with a little zine oxide to give them strength, so to speak. 
They are much cheaper than the white lead, and give equal 
results. The final coat is the one to which attention must be 
given for durability, The theory is to use a dense body under- 
neath to hide the knots of wood and so forth, produce а per- 
fectly flat and level surface, and then a finishing coat of 
oxide of zinc or varnish. 

This brings me to a suggestion --namely, the extension of 


the system which I believe is practised in many parts of 


Scotland, to varnish all work. even ordinary woodwork. I 
have already endeavoured to show the economy of using a 
good paint, and it is almost unnecessary to urge it again ; 
but I should like to point out that the cost of labour may 
be taken at twice that of the material. If, therefore, one 
finished wood or other work with a good paint, and gave it 
one or two coats of really досі varnish on the top of it, it 
would last twice as long as it otherwise would, and maybe 
longer, and if the cost is calculated it will be found that this 
will be real economy. | НН 

An important matter which appears to merit the attention 
of architects and decorators is the admixture of pigments in 
the manufacture of paint. Modern investigation has shown 
very clearly that since no one pigment can be considered as 
being perfect in all respects a mixture of pigments produces 
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the best results ; in other words, the defects of one pigment 
is made up by the strength of another. Thus a mixture of 
two-thirds of white lead and one-third of zine oxide ground 
together give an exceptionally durable paint, especially then 
exposed to the trying conditions of alternate wet and dry, 
say, for Instance, in boat painting. But everything will de- 
pend upon the exact position in. which the paint is to be 
used. А good paint for one position may be a very bad one 
for another. As a matter of fact, a paint ought to be de- 
signed for the special purpose for which it 1s to be used, and 
the sooner the fact is recognised the better 1t will be for all 
concerned , 

One other point. Following out this idea, I would boldly 
advocate the use of the best machine-mixed paints, or perhaps 
I should say those special paints which are composed of 
several pigments carefully mixed and properly blended. The 
existing custom of mixing paint, usually a single pigment 
such as white lead, by means of a paddle, is absolutely primi- 
tive, unscientific, and out of date. Fast reds are now made 
which stand quite as well as vermilion. They are compari- 
tively cheap, and possess splendid body. | Some varieties, 
however, possess the serious defect of °° bleeding '’—namely, 
when it may be desired to change the colour and a coat of oil 
paint is given on top of the red, this works through in small 
drops like blood. The remedy is to apply two coats of liquid 
shellac, or of the special materials made for the purpose 
called  '*obliterators." It should be understocd that 
there is now no difficulty in getting reds which are quite free 
from this defect. Тһе use of Brunswick greens, which are 
notorious for fading, are now rapidly being replaced by greens 
made in various pleasing tints and shades, and that these, 
if not actually permanent, at least last several years without 
changing colour. Emerald green, cf course, although a 
beautiful colour, has practically died out, owing to its 
poisonous character, being nearly half arsenic. 

The old-fashioned paint-removers or solvents, consisting of 
caustie alkali, are rapidly giving way to a class of paint- 
softeners made from acetone, alcohol and other substances. 
The advantage is that the work requires no treatment after 
the paint has been scraped off. as it does in the case of caustic 
soda and lime being used. The new paint-removers do not 
injure the hands of the operatives. To prevent too rapid 
evaporation and hold the liquid on the paint wax is some- 
times added. 

With regard to aluminium paints, I need only remark 
that thev are now very extensively used on ornamental iron 
work, particularly at the seaside, Тһе best qualities last a 
long time, and give the ironwork a very smait appearance. 
The work should be given a coat of white and then one coat 
of aluminium paint will usually be found sufficient, as 1t 
possesses excellent body. | 

As to water paints and their use, there would be amply 
sufficient in the subject to take up a whole evening. Most 
water paints are made on a base of lithopone. In addition 
to their uses for wall decoration and the many beautiful 
colours in which they are produced, they give ample facilities 
for producing an artistic effect, especially when there are 
many pictures to be hung anda plain background is desirable ; 
they аге often used as undercoats for oil paint, and give 
excellent and most economical results. In fact, for cottage 
property I should not hesitate to use them and a zinc oxide, 
especially on interior work. One great advantage they possess 
is that they absolutely prevent blistering, and I have eured 
the most obstinate cases of blistering by the simple experi- 
ment of taking off the oil paint to the wood, giving twe 
coats of good washable water paint and a finishing coat of 
white lead or zinc oxide. 

In applying water paint or distemper to such plasters as 
sirapite, adamant, &c., a good result can only be obtained 1n 
one way, and that is to give a coat of sharp colour—oil paint 
mixed principally with turpentine—to the plaster the very 
minute it is hard enough to receive it—that is, to resist the 
brush. The next week, or even the next day, won't do. 
The brush must follow the trowel, and if this is done the 
sharp colour forms part of the plaster, and a fine surface 1S: 
presented upon which to distemper. 


Mr. JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., and Mr. J. J. Joass have 
been instructed by the Radium Development Syndicate to 
prepare plans of the proposed development scheme of the 
baths of Bath in accordance with the original proposals now. 
The elevations of 
the baths and hotel to be designed are to follow the Georgian 
style of architecture characteristic of the city. 
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portrayed. A crayon sketch for a portrait is good work, and 
forms a finished study. 

More we might insert of good and otherwise, but must 
refrain, concluding with the observation that an inspection 
of this Exhibition produces no such feeling of satiety as 
often follows upon a survey of modern oil paintings. 


THE MODERN SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 

In the galleries of the Royal Institute of Oil Painters, 
Piccadilly, the seventh exhibition of the above Society pro- 
vides the public with an undoubtedly interesting collection 
of works. As it is all portraiture, attention is not distracted 
by passing from one class of subject to another, and thus it 
is possible to indulge in the rare study of comparative merits 
in works of a like nature, unperturbed and undisturbed. Mr. 
T. M. Ronaldson 1s unqualifiedly good ; the portrait of Dr. 
T. R. Ronaldson is sympathetically produced, and despite 
the mass of tenebral gloom, inseparable from silk hat and 
black frock-coat, yet the artist shows a sense of ''values ” 
and harmony which pleases the observer. Mr. Alan Beaton 
has a clever and forceful portrait of a lady with fur tippet. 
bright green scarf, and equally bright green feathers in hat. 
Mr. Beaton shows also some good crayon studies. 

We regard as a travesty of Art the work shown by Mr. 
Cadell, nor care to dwell upon it; nor are Mr. G. W. 
Lambert's contributions to be designated otherwise, in whose 
“ Norah Мола’ and “ Nona Dixon"' there is no suggestion 
of distance, of modulation, or of pictorial scale of relative 
importance ; in one of Mr. Lambert's studies, however, ‘‘ The 
Prize-winner," real cleverness is exhibited in the modelling 
of the ass. Mr. E. B. George's work is of varying quality ; 
“Lady with a Parrot" shows good posing and composing, 
but dirty colour, whilst ‘‘ Mrs. Grace ” is distinctly clever, an 
evident likeness and a satisfactory palette. “ Тһе Flower 
Girl" looks like an early-Victorian colour-print, but when 
we regard ‘‘Galluppi’’ (imaginary portrait) we see a well- 
modelled head set against an Italian background, which looks 
Italian. | 

The pendulum swings when our attention is diverted to | 
Mr. Colyn Thomson's “ Hatshepsu,’’ for here again are 
harshness, lack of modulation, excess of colour; ‘ Keith 
Baynes, Esq.," is to all intents a furniture piece and quite 
uninspired. 

There is one pervading quality (and a valuable one, too) 
throughout the exhibition, and that is the evident sincerity 
and in most cases the accuracy of the portraiture, apparent 
even for the most part in work otherwise to be adversely 
criticised. * Со]. Sam Lynes,” by Mr. О. Birley, is an evi- 
dent likeness, and so also is a “ Portrait Group; Sutherland- 
shire," showing two lads shooting over the mcors, and the 
latter has additional merits also, and forms a striking 
composition. | 

Мг. Jamieson follows, or leads, on the same lines as some 
others we have referred to, the lines of dirty colour and 
travestied art. “Тһе Dwarf ” exhibits an Opie-like cruelty 
1n its insistence upon the physical defects. Here we might 
interpolate the remark that the reproduction of pictures, 
shown in the catalogue, has in most instances the effect of 

exaggerating the good qualities and obliterating what is peor 
in the original, but though the squalid colouring of ‘‘ The 
Dwarf '' is thus removed, the insistence of defects remains; 
nor 1s Mr. Philpot’s ‘‘ Head of a Negro” at all ameliorated. 

Ah, happy swing of the pendulum that confronts us with 
Mr. Fiddes Watts’ portraits of “ Ex-Provost McCreath ” 
and “Sir J. Dunlop-Smith, K.C.S.I." ; these are pictorial 
portraits, and this, too, may be said of Mr. St. Helier 
Lander's “Colonel Marshall” and “Miss Marjorie 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
“° Staircases and Garden Steps ’’ (House Decoration 
Series: No. 3). By Guy C. Rothery. (London: 
T. Werner Laurie. Price 6s. net.) 
IN the short preface the author makes his profession 
of the method pursued throughout the course of the work 
—a method of evolution. But it is necessary to point 
out that there has beers no such gradual progress and 
development of staircase design as the word evolution 
connotes. We may talk of the evolution of architecture 
as a whole, it is true—we may descant upon the evolution 
of dress and even of the evolution cf ethics, but with such 
an architectural detail as the staircase we are confronted 
by a pendulant (we may not say pendulous) movement, 
that destroys the idea of evolution. 
To speak frankly, Mr. Rothery has not produced an 
inspiring or stimulating book; there is a lack of the 
“б unities,"" and also there is a discursiveness that inter- 
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Dennys ” ; the pose and the flesh-tones of the latter are good, очиши 
the colouring in general is delicate and pretty, and there is ан 
а sympathetic Reynolds landscape background. LAE apa aus dem i 
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One of the best works т the Exhibition is “ La Catiole,"' и 
by Mr. Wilthew ; clever in the extreme, with the model de- 2 
lightfully posed, the quaint head-dress aiding in an effective 
ensemble, which a good background supports. “Ме. 
Nathalie Thibault” deserves high praise also. Mr, Gerard 
Chowne's one contribution, “ Sir Murland Evans, Bart.," is 
à good study-portrait, all in greys, and were it not for the 
indifferent technique, displayed in the face, the picture 
would rank higher. 

We referred above to a Reynolds background; here, in 
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| ROMANESQUE STAIRCASE, PAINTED CH \MBER, 
| WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 


feres with the grasp of the evcluticnary idea, however 
strong this might be; there is, in fact, a disproportionate 


һ > 


Mr. A. Hayward’s “La Reverie,” is the affectation of such 
a background (for it was always an affectation), but it is 
quite unjustified by the qualities of the brushwork. And 
what except dispraise can be uttered against the portraits 
of the Earl and Countess Poulett and Earl Beauchamp, by 
Mr. W. B. E. Ranken? They are not striking likenesses 
(except the last-named, perhaps), and what our vision sees 
18 a bouleversement of a thickly-bespattered palette—but the 
ce in their commingled black and gold are rather effec- 
ive. 
We must not pass by Mr. F. W. Carter's work unnoticed ; 
“ Miss Kate Malecka” is gracefully posed, but we prefer 
“Mrs. Alfred Shuter," with her piquant face, piquantly 


amount of example in relation fo precept; in adaptation 
of the scriptural phrase we may say that there 
Is à  superabundance of "''line upon line” but 
not sufficient '' precept upon precept,’ of which 
we obtain but glimpses, “here a little and there 
a little." And even here the most interesting 
glimpses are historical, such as “It would appear, how- 
ever, that in Rome itself and in other populous towns. 
each storey in the tall houses was approached by a 
separate staircase ''; *' It was long before the steep, dark 
circular staircases were emancipated from engloba- 
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tion ’’(1) “іп the mass of castle walls, to be enclosed in 
legs circumscribed attached turrets and then in semi- 
isolated towers ''; '' The net result (of Palladian teaching) 
was frequently far from classical in feeling, because a 
system of measurement by rule was necessarily less true 
to an ideal than rule of thumb methods. The strictly 
scientific mind was doomed to miss much that gives life 
to Greek art.” These are in the nature of purple patches, 
or, shall we say, green patches in an arid desert? | 

' The remarks оп the evolutional treatment of spiral 
staircases with their central newel and those on spiral 
planes are very readable; and some notice of the Leaning 
Tower at Pisa lends relief to a generally dry, flat text. 
We approve the following: ''A curious affectation of 
simplicity, involving misplaced ornamentation, however, 
belonged to . . . the early seventeenth century, as seen 
in the rustic work on newels, balusters, and pilasters as 
at Holland House, Rawdon House, and elsewhere. This 
pitting of the stone or plaster, and covering the surface 
with vermiform patterns, in supposed imitation of rough- 


— a ١ 


hewn rock, was in inspiration from the bad French rocaille 
style '; again, “ After all, this deliberate running after 
simplicity may degenerate into affectation, and that 18 
always bad art, whether it takes the form of vulgar osten- 
tation or of mock humility.’ 

Two more quotations and we have done, ** Usually, 1t 
will be found, good planning and artistic expression 60 
hand in hand"; “Тһе great art is to adopt suitable 
materials and designs for the special surroundings. 

The later portion of the work from the eighth chapter 
is much more readable than the earlier portion, but the 
book lacks literary style, which is so desirable a feature, 
and the numerous errors in nomenclature and typography 
prove wearisome. 

An indexed reference to the illustrations would be 
desirable in addition to the ordinal list; and when a new 
edition of the book is under consideration & general revi- 
sion of the text will prove beneficial. We are enabled, 
by the publisher’s courtesy. to reproduce one of the plate 
illustrations. 
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(From Arquitectura y Construccion 


PALACIO MACAYA, BARCELONA: VIEW IN THE PATIO —Don J Puig y CaparaLcH, Architect. 
a САС 5 "s eee ne ne ey M алы 
Ву, English domestic architecture are soothing to our 
national pride; he writes: '' In no other land will you 


'* Successful Houses and How to Build Them." 
Charles E. White, Junior, M.A.LA. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 

WE have been more or less entertained, more or less 

bored, by a perusal of Mr. White's volume, consisting 

of some 450 pages of text, with numerous interspersed 
illustrations. With the quality of the latter and of the 
typography we have no complaint, but we must enter 

3 protest against black-and-white illustrations purporting 

to show ‘‘ Green shutters in a white house,’’ ‘‘ Rough 

brown siding and grey plaster,’’ ‘‘ Attractive appearance 

of white paint and red brick,” «с. 

For whom is the book primarily written? Is it for 
the general public, the building public, the architect, or 
the builder? If for the first two, it is too technical; if 
for the last two, there are too many extraneous and trivial 
details; and if it be written for all four classes, it can 
scarcely fail to prove wearisome to them. There is a 
good deal of matter that is sound, and a proportion that 
is novel; but an effect of—may we say, jejuneness 2—18 
left upon the senses after all. 

But leaving generalities we will pass some comments 
upon various entries that meet the eye in turning over 
the pages. In the chapter on choosing a site there are 
numerous hints given, some good and some futile; but 
why slur over the consideration of the nature of the 
soil instead of entering into some useful details; and why, 
when writing of aspect, is reference made only to the 
cardinal points of the compass instead of showing the 
benefit of points between, as, for instance, a general 


south-east aspect for living rooms? 
Mr. White has some enlightened remarks to offer on 


the subject of “ style," and his graceful references to 


find houses . . . designed in greater harmony with their 
surroundings. English country houses seem to blend 
into the landscape. They have the appearance of being 
indigenous to the soil, as all houses should, and iu 
gazing upon them one feels they are entirely success- 
ful." 
In another chapter we come across these remarks: 
“ Great individuality has been developed (in the Middle 
West) with the result that many of the new ideas are 
delightfully fresh, being quite free from the influence of 
precedent." This is scarcely in accord with the author's 
remarks earlier, that ‘‘ the cleverest designer in the world 
cannot hope to do more than stamp his own strong 
individuality upon work, which undoubtedly borrows 
something from the achitecture of all ages.” | 
But let us glance at Chapter IV., ‘‘ The little details 
that attract." Неге Mr. White has a curious habit 
of regarding each detail in turn as of insuperable im. 
We would call approving attention to his 


portance. 
те the treatment between upper and lower 
sashes by the use of small squares in the former. 


He also discovers an appreciation of the value of 
the '' balance ” where symmetry is unobtainable. His 
remarks, too, advocating the treatment of bays as an 
integral part of the facade are good, and he is sound 
upon the subject of the angles of Luildings looking as 
well as being strong. The universality of casement- 
adoption in England was hitherto outside the ken of 
our observation; nor are we accustomed to regard the 


Tuscan Order as °“ the plainest of the Greek styles,’’ 
for this Order was unknown to the Greeks. The author's 
advocacy of the use of simple panelling is praiseworthy. 
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The relations of owner, architect, and contractor ure 
dealt with in Chapter V., and we may frankly confess 
that we should strenuously disapprove such a client as 
Mr. White regards with equanimity. (We select merely 
three out of several such entries.) A client to help to 
stake out the building, a client to `° keep an eye on each 


man employed on the inside finish,’’ a client (as we are 


advised in a later chapter) to '' visit the building and 
carefully note where each (door) is to swing, making a 
chalk mark on the side on which he desires it to be 
placed." Non, merci! The owner is, however, wisely 
advised not to regard the architect as ubiquitous. Оп the 
question of fees, a poor English practitioner may well 
exclaim “ Hail, Columbia!’ when we are told that on a 
£2,000 house the commission ranges from 7 per cent. to 
10 per cent., and further that many architects charge a 
minimum of 10 per cent. commission on any house. 

Once again we can accord approval when Mr. White 
urges the concurrent consideration of plans and eleva- 
tions; but the following (from Chapter VL., “ Planning 
the rooms ") is very poor counsel: “ In planning the 
kitchen, when vou think it is reduced to the smallest area 
possible take off a few feet more.” And here is а 
curious remark (Chapter XIL,“ How to build a fireproof 
house ”) anent the general public: '' There is hardly a 
person ш the smallest village who has not some expert 
knowledge of good building. Construction is tolerablv 
familiar to every man or woman who has ever seen a new 
house go up in the neighbourhood. ’’ 

In Chapter XIV., “ Carpentry and Cabinet Work,’ 

the author approves the entire covering of the kitchen 
and pantry floors with linoleum; there is no greater 
inducement to the spread of dry-rot than such an action 
аз this. 
We observe (Chapter XVL, “ Plumbing that is 
sanitary: water and sewer pipes `) that in some of the 
States the same obnoxious method of ventilating the 
maim sewer through the house drain is in vogue as is 
being advocated in this country by some cranks. 

There are many other chapters. twenty-nine in all, 
some of which might well be omitted, and there is a very 
fair indes, though it needs properly sub-alphabetising 
In à future edition; and after all our criticisms we may 
conclude by bearing witness to the author's evident sin- 
cerity and his painstaking desire to produce a readable and 


useful book. 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 

Мв. ARTHUR Varos, A.M.Inst.C.E., delivered his inau- 
gural address as President of the Society of Engineers 
(Incorporated) on Mareh 3, and made reference to a number 
of questions affecting the engineering profession. He pointed 
out that the inventive ingenuity and scientific knowledge 
brought to bear upon the smallest details oi engineering 
work increased the number of practicable solutions to any 
given. problem, and engineers were therefore obliged to 
specialise, So far as specialisation led te economy, due to 
division of labour, it was advantageous, but rigid specialisa- 
tion was detrimental both to the engineer and the com- 
Inunity. Whatever position an engineer occupied, he must 
know his work thoroughly, and the range of his studies 
must be restricted on that account, but should not be limited 
by want of organisation and co-ordination of existing 
Knowledge. 
| Standardisation was one method of effecting co-ordina- 
tion, but there was a danger that a standard might be 
regarded as a petrified convention instead of merely the 
best summary of existing knowledge. The advantages of 
standardisation, however, far outweighed its risks by effect- 
ing economies and setting energy free to deal with newer 
problems. The work of the Engineering Standards бот- 
mittee was referred to in this connection. > 

The development of engineering during the .gsst twenty 
years had wrought a great change in the personnel of the 
profession. When engineering was almost entirely a matter 
of practical experience, professional qualification was inde- 
pendent of general education, but now that rational methods 
of calculation and design had superseded those of empi- 
ricism, a complete knowledge of these principles was 


necessary to every engineer, so that the svstem of apprentice- 
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ship no longer completely met educational requirements. 
The requirements for modern engineering training were con- 
trasted with those of twenty years ago, and it was shown 
that a great increase had taken place in the number of 
engineers occupying more or less subordinate positions, for 
which technical competence was a greater recommendation 
than personal initiative. 

Speaking of the organisation of the profession, Mr. 
Valon said that the numerous engineering societies had 
confined their work almost exclusively to educational 
matters, and but little attempt had been made to use the 
corporate strength of the profession to improve the status 
of engineers. The material interests of a professional man 
might be classified under employment, its remuneration, 
and its conditions. The difficulties of readily obtaining 
suitable employment (and conversely of easily securing 
competent assistants) was mentioned, and it was urged 
that a central organisation for dealing with appointments 
would be not only a great convenience, but a source of 
strength to the profession, as it would then be possible to 
issue warnings against appointments carrying unsatisfac- 
огу conditions. 

With regard to statutory registration, it was only right 
that those who had spent time, energy, and money in 
qualifying as engineers should be in a better position than 
those who had not done so, but before registration could 
be enforced there were many obstacles to be surmounted 
which could be overcome only if the profession were united 
in desiring statutory recognition, and took steps to present 
their views in the proper quarter, through a suitable 
organisation. The British Medical Association supplied 
an example of an organisation effectively presenting the 
views of the rank and file of their profession, who would 
otherwise have been obliged to submit to legislation that 
they believed to be inimical to their best interests. It was 
essential, however, that such an organisation should be 
inerely protective and not aggressive. 

Engineering had an esthetic side of hardly less import- 
ance than its utilitarian aspect. Many of the structures 
for which they were responsible were prominent and con- 
spicuous objects, in which beauty was a desideratum, but 
differences arose when they came to define what was or 
was not beautiful. They must adapt available means to the 
practical end in view, and in so doing they should endeavour 
to obtain beauty of line, of form, and of colour, but the 
ultimate verdict on their efforts would be given by posterity. 
The destruction of a countryside and the development of 
unbeautiful urban centres, as the effect of industrial opera- 
tions, would meet with an unfavourable verdict, but if 
this was a crime it was one in which all had shared, and 
the responsibility did not lie entirely, or even chiefly, with 
engineers. 

One other matter which they could not contemplate with 
entire satisfaction was the growth of some occupations that 
were a disgrace to a civilised community, and had arisen 
out of the development of the country's economic resources. 
In some instances improvements had been made because of 
an accompanying economy in production, but such improve- 
ments ought to be made in any case. Hitherto engineering 
science had been directed almost exclusivelv to economic 
ends, but it was not unlikely that in the future it would 
be applied more directly for ameliorating social conditions 
and ensuring a proper standard of civilised life to every 


member of the community. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. TE м чалу” 


CHESHIRE. z 
Willaston.—-Public Elementary School. 
TV insford.— Parish Church, Wharton : enlargement. 
Wishech.—Girls’ High School: additions and alterations. 
Mr. J. H. Green, A.R.I.B.A, (of King's Lynn), archi. 


tect. 


CORNWALL. 
Cambourne.-Wesleyan Sunday School, | Tuckingmill 


(£3,000). И 


wo 
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ORDERS BY POST RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 
FREE DELIVERY WITHIN THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
PARCELS OF BOOKS TO THE VALUE OF 28. 


376 to 384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


"he bus aon Pencils when the Fi Made in all degrees, 4d. each. 
И лу 2иу Foreign Penci " op e Finest 3/6 per box of 1 dozen. Of 
Pencil in the World ¿£ British-Made. all Stationers. 


E. WOLFF & SON, Ltd. 
Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea, London, S.W. 
Maler: to H.M. the King, H.M. Government and the Bank of England. 


Mater: 7 the celebrated “Bane of England "апа “ Spanish Graphite’ 2402 


- — Jo ---,.ФӨ-- 


DOWN DRAUGHT 
AND ITS CURE 


Will you write to us for a fully illustrated 
Booklet which will give full particulars? 


J. H. SANKEY & SON, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ESSEX WHARF, CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


ы toe 5| ERR 


Improved Washing Tubs. 


THE attention of Architects, Builders, and the public generally 
is directed to the recently Patented Fixed Wash Tubs, reveal- 
ing & simple economical and labour-saving device. 

Тһе two tanks are formed actually as one tank or receptacle 
with a partition in the centre, having the front side shelving or 
slightly inclined outwards, in order to obtain a better access to 
the bottom of the tanks, the advantage being that laundry 
articles may be washed or boiled in the copper, and removed 
—firstly, to the tank immediately adjacent to the copper; 40 
secondly, to the next rinsing tank in succession. 

The two water taps, which are placed one over each tank, 
avoid the necessity of refilling the tanks by pail or bucket. 
They are also fitted with plugs and waste-pipes, avoiding the 
inconvenience at present experienced when using separate tubs. 


Тһе pair of tanks are made in standard sizes : Length, 42 in. ; 
Width at top, 18in.; Width at bottom, 13 in. ; Depth, 14 in. 
_ Tubs, including two plugs and two soap dishes only, are made 
in 20 or 24 gauge galvanised iron. Price List on application to— 


Apply DEPT A Messrs. Fredk. Braby & Co., Ltd., 


Ш ДАА И 352-364 EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W., and IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, $.Е. 


105, Albion Street, Leeds. ج‎ Inspection Invited. 2 


A LIST OF ART PLATES published in “Тһе Architect" 
will be forwarded on application to Gilbert Wood 
& Со. Ltd, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Е.С. 


A. E. WALSHAM, 


: -M. el Werks. any part of the 
ae = 60 Doughty Street, London, W.C. — at shertest notice. — 
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DURHAM. 


Heatherycleugh..—Church. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 


FF.R.I.B.A. (of Darlington), architects, 
Thorpe.—Infectious diseases hospital. 
Essex. : 
Barking.—Seoondary School, Longbridge Road. 
Brentwood.—Girls’ Secondary School. 


Burnham.—Council School: Cookery and Handicraft 


Centre (£1,000). 


STAFFOEDSHIRE. | 
Wednesbury.—Engineering Institute (£19,000). 


| SURREY. | 
| Kinqston-on-T hames.—DP.M. Church, Richmond Road 


| (£2,200). Messrs. J. Wills & Sons (of Derby), archi- 
tects. 
SUSSEX. 
Boqnor.—Church Schools, South Bersted: improvements 
(£700). 
Hastings,—C. of E. Schools (£2,000). 


й ps , Cedar Av . for Mr. E. Godfrey. 
тоа \ : Horsham,—Public Elementary School, for 350 places. 


Pair of houses, Swiss Avenue, for Messrs. Hoddey & 


White. 
House, Broomfield Road, for Mr. Hasler. 
Pair of houses, Broomfield Road, for Mr. Norris. 


House, Elm and London Roads corner, for Mr. J. 


Luckin. 


Pair of houses, Navigation Road. for Mr. K. Dack. 


Pair of houses, Upper Bridge Road, for Mr. 5. 


Brooks. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Leamington, “Holy Trinity Church (£4,000). Mr. W. Н. 
Lloyd (of Birmingham), architect. 
C. | YORKSHIRE. 
Aeomb.- -Five cottages for Mr. Burford. 
Boroughbridqe. -** Black Lion” Inn: rebuilding fer 
(`. Messrs. Walker & Co. 
Giimethovpe.— Institute for the Carlton Main Colliery Со, 
Harrogate. = (Supplementary to February 28.)—St. Mary's 


One hundred and six working-class dwellings, Rains- e Mar 
£24,100). Mr. P. T. Harrison. Borough Parochial Hall (£2,500). Ме. А. А. Gibson, architect. 
oi ) Кігбу.--Кагһу Hall: alterations for Lord Knaresboreugh, 


surveyor. | ; igh 
Clacton Little — Council School for 128 places. Marton-cum-Grafton.- Four homesteads for the W.R. 
E N ©. TA и inf. y - Council. 
qeshall, —Council School, Church Street and St Peter's County | | | 
ac | Poppleton, Upper. Two semi-detached houses, for Mr. 


Road. 
Dovercourt.—Hill Schools. (£7,400). | 
Saffron Walden.—Employees’ cottages, for С. Е.К. Co. 


Wells. 
Sheffield. Wesleyan Reform Church, Carbrook (£2.500). 
Messrs. Chapman & Jenkinson, A. К.Т. B. A., architects. 


South Weald.—C. of E. Infants' School, Crescent Road: C Š $ š : 
enlargement Tingley.— Workine-men’s Club and Institute, Bradford 
m * | 
U pminster.—‘‘ Bell" Hotel: alterations. Mr. T. Martin, Road. | | | Ea | 
architect Wetherby.- Infectious diseases hospital: Administrative 
HAMPSHIRE. Block (£800). | 
Yeudon.- Dye Works, Green Lane: extensions, Mr. H. 


Otterbourne.—Five cottages for Mr. €. Ray. 
House for Mr. R. Curtis. 


Southampton.—Branch Library, Cobden Bridge, Ports- 


wood. 


Chippendale (of Guiseley), architect. 
WALES. 
Darqoed.- New Theatre: alterations. Mr. G. Kenshole, 


Mortuary and Post-mortem Room, Shirley and Mill- architect. 


brook district. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Bluenclydach.—--Police Station. 
Carnarvon, near.—Marcenit wireless transmitting station 
(£80,000). Messrs. Cubitt & Co. (London), contractors. 


Barnet.—Children's home. Mr. F. Е. Williams. ! x 
Llangefni.—Shire Hall: additions and alterations. Mr. 


A.R.I.B.A. (of London), architect. 
KENT. 
:Beckenha m.— Girls! Secondary School. 
Borough Green, —Council School enlargement. > 


Canterbury.—Borough Asylum extension (£21.500). Mr. 


W. J. Jennings, architect. | 
Simon Langton School: alterations, «с. (£3,400). 
Cudham.—Council School. 


Dartford.—Westgate Council School: additions and altera- 


tions. Mr. W. H. Robinson (of London), architect. 
East Malling.— Fruit research station. 
Iwade.— Council School. 
Sutton Valence. —Council School (£2,900). 
LANCASHIRE. 
Bolton.— Billiards Hall, High Street, for Mr. J. Redmond. 
Eastern Fever Hospital: Consumption Pavilion and 
extension of the Administrative Block, 
‘Crofters’ Hotel," St. George's Road: re-building for 
the Mancbester Brewery Co. 
Shop and house, Bentley Street, for the Bolton Co- 
operative Society. 
Bleachworks, Chorley Street, for Messrs. T. R. Brid- 
son & Sons, Ltd. 
Turbo house, Lever Street, for Messrs. J. Taylor & 
Sons, Ltd. 
Workshop for the Blind, Marsden Road. Messrs. 
Bradshaw, Gass & Hope, architects. 
Manchester.—Council School, Nansen Street : enlargement 
for an additional 300 places. 
LiNCOLNSHIRE, 
Brigg.—Workhouse Infirmary for 60 beds (£8,100). 
MIDDLESEX. 
Hendon.—Boys’ and girls’ Secondary School, West Golder’s 
Green (£16,000). 

NORTHAMPTON SHIRE. 

Peterborough.—Warehouse, Park Road: extensions. 
Messrs. Townsend (A.R.I.B.A.) & Fordham, architects. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

-Neweastle-on-T'yne.—Institute, Walkerville. 

Picture House and Café, Grey Street (accommodation 
for 1,200 sittings). Messrs. White & Stephenson, 
architects. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
Nottingham.—Tuberculosis dispensary. 
Sutton-tn-d sh field.—Council School, Huthwaite Road, for 

800 places. 


J. Owen, F.R.I.B.A. (of Menai Bridge), architect. 
Mountain Ash.—-Aberdare Hotel: alterations. Messrs. 
Morgan & Elford, architects. 
Y sftradggnlais.—Twenty Council houses, Colbren, Mr. 
Cook Rees (of Neath), architect. 
Council Offices (£2,300). 
SCOTLAND. 
Alyth.— Extensions at t Westfield." Messrs. Brown < 
Watt, F. R.I. B. A. (of Aberdeen), architects, 
Broughty Ferry.—Board School. 
Cathcart.—-Factory, Earl's Park. Messrs. J. Burnet & 
Son, FF.R.I.B.A. (of Glasgow), architects. 
Edinburgh. —Public Wash-houses, Fountainbridge 
(£4,500). | 
Glasgow.—Twenty self-contained lodgings. Anldhouse 
Road, Newlands. Mr. J. Baxter (of Kirkintilloch), 
builder. 
Warehouses, &c., 91 to 99 Candlerigys, for Messrs, 
Simons, Jacobs & Co. : 
Warehouse, &c., Portugal Lane, for Messrs. Robert 
Brown, Ltd. 
Helensburgh.— Picture palace. James Street, for Mr. A. 
Crichton (of Glasgow). ; 


| IRELAND. 

Bandon and  Innishannon. —Five labourers’ cottages. 
(£700). Ë 
Cork.—Asylum extension (£3,000). Mr. W. H. Hill, archi- 

tect. 


Dublin.—King George V. Military Hospital: East Ward 
Block, additions and alterations, 
Templemartin.—Seven labourers’ cottages (21.000). 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED *4 

| FEBRUARY 28, 1913. у 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet House 
Temple Bar, London. | 


No. 2,628. Feb. 1, 1912.- I. К. Baxter, Utica, Oneida 
N.Y. Vacuum cleaners. | 

2,983. Feb. 6, 1912. — J. Stone & Co., Ltd., Deptford, and 
E. C. Maccormac, 122 Harborough Road, Streatham. Dis- 
tributors for sewage and other liquids. 

22,562. Oct. 1, 1912.- А, W. Farrer, 5 Castle Street 
Liverpool. Ventilators. | 2 
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STONE 
MARBLE 
GRANITE 


NORMAN L. FAWCETT 


SPECIAL ARCHITECTURAL AGENT, 


53 VICTORIA STREET, 
_ WESTMINSTER, 
S.W. 


T.N. 4700 Victoria. 


JOINERY 
WROUGHT METAL 
LIGHTING 


RUBEROID 
SARKING 
FELT - - - 


IN USE ON 

Hever Castle, Kent. 
Weasenham Hall, Norfolk. 
Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight. 
Uplands Schools, St. Leonards. 
Holy Cross Schools, Bedminster. 
Littlemore Asylum, Oxon. 
Lioyds Bank, Carnarvon. 

Lloyds Bank, Smethwick. 
Nurses’ Home, Salop Іріп тагу. 
St. Bede's Church, Cumberland. 
Congregational Church, Northampton. 
&c., &c. 


[NODOROUS, i!ON- CONDUCTING, WATERPROOF. 
SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


The RUBEROID COMPANY, Ltd. 


22 WATERLOO HOUSE, KNIGHTRIDER STREET, LONDON, Е.С 


2 FORTH STREET. NEWCASTLE-ON.TYNE. 
37 ASSEMBLY STREET, LEITH. 
3 I ASTON'S PLACE, DUBLIN. 


The Best New Year's Resolution— 
“ADOPT MOTOR TRACTION. 7" 
 —sr csr 


COMMERCIAL 


MOTOR CHASSIS 


3-TON LORRIES 
The Pick of the Market 


B. TYPE (L.0.0.0.) & DAIMLER 
` S-TONNERS. 


2,500 of these Vehicles now Successfully 
Working. 


ALSO FIRST.CLASS SECOND-HAND CHASSIS, 
withdrawn by the London General Omnibus Company 
under Standardization Scheme, including :— STRAKER- 
SQUIRE, MILNES, DAIMLER, WOLSELEY, 
BUSSING, and DE DIONS from £BO to £250. 


— = 


— — a. — 


Address ALL your enquiries to 


Stuart A. Curzon, 


98 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


| 


TERPROG: 
LICATA 
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25,388. Nov. 5, 1012.--А. J. Le Vey, 35 Glasshouse, 
Piccadilly Circus, W. Ladder supports. 

3,165. Feb. 8, 1912.- Daniel Murray, 18 Richardland 
Road, and Geo. Gibb, 8 Picken Street, Kilmarnock. Water 
or other fluid meters. 

3,227. Feb. 8, 1912.---Chubb & Sons’ Lock and Safe Co., 
Ltd., 128 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and F. J. Butter, 
11 Merridale Road, Wolverhampton. Panels or slabs for 


doors, walls, partitions, and the like. 
3,233. Feb. 8, 1912.--W. F. Smeeth, 5 St. Mark’s Road, 


Bangalore, India. Construction of portable or pocket instru- 
ment for use in surveying. protracting, and other purposes. 

3,248. Feb. 8, 1912. —H. €. Heide, 2 Broad Street Build- 
ings, Liverpool Street, E.C. Consolidating concrete within 


moulds. 

3,768. Feb. 15, 1912. —F. S. Plant, Deeping Gate, and 
Н. W. Preston, Market Place, Market Deeping. Window 
holders for sliding sashes. 

4,905. Feb. 27, 1912... Stothert & Pitt, Lid., Newark 
Foundry, Bath, and H. A. L. Barry, Lower Shiplake, Ox- 
ford. Apparatus for transporting and discharging materials 
from grabs, skips, and the like. 

5.142. Feb. 29, 1912.- «eo. Calvert, 100 Evering Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. Composition for use in treads, floor- 


ings, and other purposes. 
5,872. March 8, 1912. - J. S. E. De Vesian, 38 Victoria 


Street, SSW. Reinforcement of concrete structures. 

6,084. March 11, 1012.- А. E. A. Wiss, 7 Portland 
Gardens, Harringay. Water waste-preventing cistern. 

6.276. March 13, 1912.— Alfred Vanstone, 50 Sibley 
Grove, High Street North, Manor Park, Essex. Locks. 

6,970. March 21, 1912.---Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention March 31, 1911. Firm Vereinigte Tursch- 
liesserwerke A. Bastuba-Meteor und Eoskomet, G.m. B.H. 
Krautstr, 52, Berlin. Automatic door closers and checks. 

8.420. April 9, 1912.—-Carl Tacke, junr., 35 Fursten- 
bergerstr, Holzminden, Germany. Door closers. 

10,856. Мау 7, 1912.--Chas. Gayford, M.D., Bank 
Chambers, 218 Strand, W.C. Gas fires and burners therefor. 

16,119. July 10, 1912. — Herbert Perry, 75 Unett Street, 
Hockley, Birmingham. Brackets or pendants for gas, electric 


and other lighting purposes. 
17,297. July 25, 1912. —J. C. Skinner, 76 Ivy Park Road, 


Sheffield. Roofing tiles. 

17,983. July 29, 1912. - August Kaprolat, 99 Dresdener- 
str. Berlin. Closing devices for swing doors. 

18,127. Aug. 6, 1912. —W. M. Still & Sons, Ltd., and 
F. E. Abbott, 29 Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London. 
Air gas apparatus. 

19.055. Aug. 20, 1912.---W. G. Wilson & Co., 149 Broad- 
way, Manhattan, N. Y. Machines for conveying and forcibly 
discharging liquid or plastic materials, or mixtures of solids 
and liquids. 

. 19,580. Aug. 26, 1912. Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention Aug. 31, 1911. D. H. Hayden, architect, 
149 Broadway, N.Y. Reinforcing elements for the compo- 
sition coverings of structural members or parts of buildings. 

20,584, Oct. 15, 1912. .A. Е. Nicklin, 64 Kinfaun's 

Road, Goodmayes. Construction of device for making damp 


sand and other bricks. 
25,431. Nov. 6, 1012.-С. В. Woodard, Springfield, 


Robertson, Tennessee. Safety exits for theatres, factories, 


and the like. 
27,769. Dec. 2, 1912.--Date claimed under International 


Convention Dec. 27, 1911. Christiani & Nielsen, 65 Stein- 


damm, Hamburg. Pile drivers. 
Any of these specifications may be obtained from J. D. 


Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 
Athletios and Architecture. 
` SIR,—It was indeed refreshing to read the leading article 
In your last week's issue, quite the best appreciation of the 
aims of the Architectural Association Athletic Club that 


has appeared in the professional Press. 
Although many members of the profession are in sym- 

pathy (both practically and morally) with our ideas, there 

IS а large section that not only fails to encourage us, but 


openly disapproves of our existence. 


The advantages which you point out so exactly tally 

with our actual experience that one cannot help feeling that 
the writer 1s himself an athlete. 
' As an example of our keenness and camaraderie, I may 
mention that the А.А. Rugby Club is giving a faney-dress 
dance on March 31 at the Caxton Hall, when all branches 
of the A.A. and also members of other clubs with whom we 
have fixtures will meet and revel. 

The Athletic Club has new been extended to include mem- 
bers of all kindred professions. New members are always 
welcomed, and they never regret joining.---Yours faithfully, 

G. D. GORDON Hake, 
9 Park Mansions. South Lambeth Road, London, S. W. : 


March 1, 1913. 


Mir. Snell's Paper on Hospitals. 

Stk, With reference to Mr. Saxon Snell's paper on 
“Hospitals,” given before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects оп February 17, and reported by you in your 
last issue, Mr. Saxon Snell, in speaking of the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary as “one of the latest and most magnificent 
hospitals erected within the last few years," gave the author 
as Mr. Edwin T. Hall, whereas I have always understood that, 
as to design and construction, it was the joint production of 
Mr. Hall and Mr. John Brooke, F. R.I. B. A., of Manchester. 

I was present at the reading of tho paper, and was sur- 
prised Mr. Brookes’ name was not mentioned. 

In common fairness this omission should be corrected. — 


Yours faithfully, | 
C. Енхквт Егсоск, F.R.I.B.A. 


Swarthmoor, Colwyn Bay: 
February 21. 1913. 


Indifferent Quantities. 

SIR,- It is exceedingly interesting to read “ A London 
Builder's"' opinion of *' indifferent quantities." One of the 
primary objects of the formation of the Quantity Surveyors' 
Association was to eliminate as far as possible all indifferent 
quantities, and although it has not been found practicable to 
obtain a standardisation of quantities for the members, still 
“London Builder" may rely on their quantities being 
accurate. In Any case, '' London Builder " has the remedy 
in his own hands, He may refuse to tender on quantities 
prepared by any person not being a member of the 0.5.А., 
or, having completed а contract, he may employ some member 
of the Q. S. A. to measure up the work, and make a claim for 
extras. 

There is, however, an obverse side of the medal. When 
quantities are prepared personally by a qualified quantity 
surveyor the work is measured with perfect, confidence, abso- 
lutely net. Now, I have had practical experience of quanti- 
ties prepared by various ‘‘ architect's assistants ” more or less 
competent to prepare quantities, and perhaps thoroughly 
competent to prepare drawings, and I find it is practically 
an invariable rule for the assistant to add to his dimensions 
for “contingencies,” on the ethical argument that nobody 
loses. The proprietor knows beforehand the amount of the 
contract, and will not check the quantities. The builder 
will check them on completion, and if he finds the average 
is in his favour he may not complain, or if he does the secret 
contingency is pointed out to cover his claim, and surely if 
the builder did not generally profit by such '* contingencies ” 
we should hear more of it. | 

There is, however, another cogent argument against lengthy 
or spread-out quantities, and a competent builder should 
be able to price out condensed quantities. If twenty builders 
of equal standing are asked to compete for twenty buildings 
of equal value, it is reasonable to suppose that on an 
average each builder would secure one contract. This means 
that nineteen builders would price out nineteen sets of quan- 
tities, where their labour would be absolutely wasted. Now, 
if expanded quantities covered sixty pages and condensed 
quantities forty pages, each builder would have not only to 
waste his time in pricing out 380 extra pages of quantities, 
but he would have to take the risk of making an error in 
any one of the items on these 380 extra pages, and in the 
interest of the nineteen unsuccessful builders an effort should 
be made to save each of them this waste of time and respon- 


sibility.—Yours obediently, 
W. HorrMaN Woop. 


8 Queen Square, Leeds : 
March 5, 1913. 
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The Improved Sanitary Appliances Co., Ltd. TU жалың 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE CANTILEVER WATER CLOSET — = Қ 


/ARDED MEDAL by Royal Sani ute, York Exhibition, 1912. 
26/- 


6/- each. 
In cast iron, coated wi 
Dr. Angus Smith's Solution. 


nn Al THE SUN’S RIVAL 


` 
" 4 
: FOR ILLUMINATING: M 
| Country Houses TI 


ONLY ONE JOINT. Moss Haas Vill % 
ALSO ENAMELLED OR CALVANISED. ae eee Villages I 
A Railway Stations 
Can be set at any angle to suit position of ON &c.. &c.. &c 
the outside soil pipe. Stands clear of the floor. The soil ig conveyed А еҙ “; ° 


in a straight line direct from pan to: soil pipe, and has only one joint Safe, Clean, Healthy, Simple, 


to pass instead of four as in most w.c 
- each ELECTRICIANS' BILLS 
Dr casi iron, costed = р Ы FRAGILE MANTLES 


1d Booklet v ` to 


q Acetylene Publicity, Ltd. | 


Economical and Efficient. 


SN GLAZED EARTHENWARE SIN 


^ 103—104 Che aps Егіс. London, Е.С. 
| 


Queen’s College, Paradise St. pact | 


Orr s Zinc White Limited 


;" Orr, Wide." WIDNES, LANCS. Telephone : No. 56. 


Manufacturers of 
“ZINGESSOL” iem 
NON-POISONOUS WHITE PIGMENTS. 


ZINC SULPHIDE WHITE (Original Patentees). 
PURE OXIDE OF ZINC, produced by sublimation 


of the metal. 


" SILOX,” a special White for use in place of White 
Lead. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


eas BÓ —À ~- 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, March 14. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects: Papers 
entitled “ A Study in Local Town Planning," by Mr. Francis 
Morley, A.R.I.B.A., and “ Leicestershire Bricks and Brick- 
work, Old and New," by Mr. N. B. Robertson, A.R.I.B.A., 


at B P.M. 
Architects’ Benevolent Society : Annual Meeting at 5 Р.М. 


Saturduy, March 15. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association : Visits to Usher Hall and 
the Edinburgh College of Art, to meet at 2 P.M. 


Monday, March 17. 
Architectural Association : Special General Meeting for Election 


of Members, at 6 Р.М. 
Royal Institute of British Architects: Paper entitled ‘‘ Modern 


French Architecture," by Мг. F. ВШегеу, at 8 р.м. 
Liverpool Architectural Association: Paper entitled ‘‘ Painted 
Glass in Relation to Architecture," by Mr. James C. Powell, 


F.S.A., at 6 P.M. 
Wednesday, March 19. 


Nottingham Architectural Society : Social Evening. Exhibition 
of Designs. Presentation of Prizes. 


REFINEMENTS IN GREEK ARCHITECTURE.—II. 
CURVATURES in vertical plane of horizontal lines are 
perhaps amongst the most generally recognised abnor- 
malities in Greek architecture, and the supposed principle 
which dictated them has been influential in regulating 
common practice in modern building for many years past. 
This supposed principle is that a straight line over an 
opening appears to sag in the middle, and hence it has 
been a well-recognised practice that all straight arches 
should have a camber. Although sometimes observed, 
this principle has, however, been very largely ignored 
when an opening has been spanned by a lintel instead 
ofanarch. The tradition has probably obtained credence 
in the structure of arches because it is an easy matter 
to give them a camber, and the slight settlement to which 
such arches are prone has rendered the provision of a 
camber desirable. 

We have spoken of this principle as supposed because 
although, as pointed out by Penrose, а really straight 
horizontal cornice under a pediment does appear to curve 
downward, this is due to the optical illusion which, as 


pointed out by Thiersch and other scientists, causes an 
When | 


acute angle to appear wider than it really is. 

there are no raking lines to influence the appearance of 
the horizontal it has been shown that, optically, hori- 
zontal lines above the level of the eye appear to drop 
towards their ends and not towards their centre, and it 
15 ouly the mental correction of the visual image on the 
retina that enables us to see these lines as straight. 

The supposition that curvature of horizontal lines is 
needed to correct the apparent sagging towards the middle 
correctly explains the reason for the use of rising curves 
in the lines of a stylobate, as these are below the level 
of the eye. 

Again, as we remarked in our previous article, the 
almost universal arrangement in Greek work of curved 
lines on plan as concave to the exterior is an arrange- 
ment which would produce the effect of sagging towards 
the middle in all lines above the level of the eye, but 
of rising towards the middle in all lines below the level 
of the eye. Nor are we justified in assuming that the 
upward curve was given to correct the effect of the plan 
curve, for we find the upward curve of horizontal lines 
in buildings that have no curve on plan. 

The curvature of vertical lines is practically con- 
fined to the entasis of columns, which was only discovered 
ab the beginning of the nineteenth century and appears 
to have been subject to no strict rule or canon, inasmuch 
as it varies considerably in intensity and is entirely 
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absent in such high-class work as the temple of Nike 
Apteros and that at Bassae. 

The use of entasis has sometimes been explained as 
due to the desire to correct the optical effect of diminution 
at the centre in a circular column, but it should be remem- 
bered that this effect is confined to columns which are 
seen surrounded by the atmosphere, and we are inclined 
to follow the opinion expressed by Dr. Russell Sturgis, 
who says іп the article on ‘‘ Entasis ” in the Dictionary 
of Architecture: '' It appears that an effect which :5 
agreeable to the eye, without further explanation of 
its remote cause, is enough to account for the free use 
of the entasis among builders who are following natural 
and wholesome tradition. ” 

It is worth noting that the publication by the German 
investigators, Koldewev ard Puchstein, of the results of 
their examinations of Greek temples in lower Italy and 
Sicily has corrected our previous deficiency of knowledge, 
and records that entasis exists in the Tavole Paladine, 
near Metaponto, in the so-called Basilica at Paestum, 
the so-called temple of Ceres at Paestum, the so-called 
temple of Poseidon at Paestum, the temple of Athena 
on the island of Ortygia at Syracuse, the Asklepieion 
outside the walls at Girgenti, the so-called temple of 
Concord at Girgenti, the so-called temple of Hercules 
at Girgenti, and temple D at Selinus, while other temples 
in the same districts lack entasis. 

Curvatures of raking lines of pediments also seem to 
follow no fixed rule. Thus the raking lines of the 
Theseum have an upward curve, whilst those of the 
Parthenon have a concave bend in the vertical plane; 
whilst in the so-called temple of Ceres at Paestum and 
the temple C at Selinus the pediments, on the authority 
of Koldewey and Puchstein, have their raking lines bent 
upward, where they join the cornice of the entablature 
in а manner somewhat resembling the eaves of a Chinese 
pagoda. 

Inclinations of vertical lines and faces have been very 
generally recognised. There can be no doubt of the 
inclination of the axes of the columns in the Parthenon, 
the Propylaea, and the Theseum. The inclination forward 
of the front vertical face of Doric abaci was noted bv 
Penrose in the Parthenon and in the Propylaea, but up 
to the present there are only two known additional 
instances of such forward inclination, these being in the 
temple at Egesta and the so-called temple of Concord 
at Girgenti. Walls, as in the cella of the Parthenon, 
have an inward inclination, and so, too, have the faces 
of the entablature, whilst the acroteria and antae have 


forward inclinations. 
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Of all the classes of abnormalities which exist in Greek 
buildings, perhaps those with which Mr. Goodyear * is 
most pleased are what he calls ‘° asymmetric dimen- 
sions." He appears to have been particularly enthused 
with the discoveries 1n this direction made by Koldewey 
and Puchstein, from which it appears that the spacing of 
columns in many Sicilian temples was very far from being 
uniform. 

Frequently the intercolumniations on the fronts and 
flanks of these temples vary considerably, and usually 
those on the front ure greater than those on the flanks; 
there zre, however, exceptions from this custom, as in 
the so-called Basilica at Paestum, temple D, temple F, 
and temple G at Selinus, the sixth-century temple at 
Pompeii, and the Tavole Paladine, to which we have 
already referred. 

The intercolumniations on any facade are not neces- 

sarily uniform, but have a variation amongst themselves ; 
this, however, may be regarded merely as mason's error, 
and is always considerably less than the difference 
between the average intercolummations on front and 
flank. . 
The asymmetric dimensions of Sicilian temples may 
be compared with those that Professor Dorpfeld has 
measured and recorded in the temple of Hera at Olympia. 
With regard to this latter building there is, however, a 
ereat deal of importance to be attached to Professor 
Dórpfeld's explanation that in this case the timber 
columns of the ancient temple, founded in 1096 B.c., 
were gradually replaced, beginning in the seventh 
century, bv others of stone at widely separated intervals 
of time and of, consequently, different styles as the decay 
of a particular column called for a special repair. It 
should also be noted that whilst Professor Dörpfeld has 
measured considerable variations of intercolumniations 
in the sixth-century temples of Corinth and the older 
Parthenon, the variation becomes very small in the later 
fifth-century temple at Olympia. These observations 
are in agreement with the evidence of Koldewey and 
Puchstein, who say that considerable variation of inter- 
columniation in early temples is succeeded in later times 
by only a moderate or minimum variation. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Goodyear is not 
entitled to make very much of the asymmetric dimen- 
sions in Greek temples. It is quite clear that in the 
earlier buildings the designers, having determined that 
they would have so many columns on the front and so 
many columns on the flank, did not bother themselves 
about the spacing being wider on one elevation than the 
other, but that as tune went on some care was taken with 
regard to this, and when variations of the intercolumnia- 
tion were tolerated they were kept within more stringent 
limits, and certainly it must be remembered that. both 
in the early and the later temples the variations of spacing 
were practically imperceptible to the eye, and only to 
be discovered by very careful measurement. 

What conclusion can we come to with regard to the 
undoubted existence of departures in Greck architecture 
from strict regularity? Were they refinements or acci- 
dental abnormalities? It is evident with regard to each 
class there was no uniformity of principle; they exist 
in some cases, they are absent in others. When they 
exist they vary in intensily, as, for example, the antae 
of the Parthenon lean outward twice as much as they do 
in the Propylaea, and they have no inclination at all in 
the Theseum. As we have already said, the general 
character of Greek workmanship precludes the idea of 
carelessness, and the abnormalities that exist must either 
have been knowingly permitted because the builders felt 
that they would not have any injurious effect, or they 


* Greck Refinement: Studies in Temperamental Architecture. 
By Wilham Henry Goodyear, M.A., Curator of Fine Arts, 
Brooklyn Institute Museum; Honorary Member, Royal Acade- 
mies, Venice and Milan; Architectural Associations, Rome and 
Edinburgh; (British) Society of Architects; Corresponding 
Member, American Institute of Architects; author of A History 
of Art, The Grammar of the Lotus, Roman and Mediaval Art, 
and Renaissance and Modern Art. (The Yale University Press. 
London: Henry Frowde. Oxford University Press. 50». net.) 


must have been intended because the designers had the 
impression that they would make their buildings look 
better. It is quite possible that after they had executed 
a building or part of a building with certain forms and 
detail, the designers, on seeing their work in the solid, 
fancied it would look better stil if certain refinements 
were added. This is probably the explanation of the fact 
that in the Parthenon the capitals of the east front are 
the largest, that they gradually but somewhat irregu- 
larly diminish on the north front towards the west, that 
the average size on the west front 1s still smaller, and 
that the smallest capitals are on the south front, although 
the average difference there, as compared with those on 
the west front, 1s not important. This would suggest 
that these on the east front were first completed, and 
that the dimensions of those on the other facades were 
tentative improvements. 

We may fairly conclude that the lesson to be learned 
from Greek architecture is аф mathematical regularity 
is certainly not essential to perfection in architecture, 
and that it is at least highly probable that departures 
from such regularity are the source of pleasure to the 
beholder. It must be rementbered that all these abnor- 
malities in Greek building are almost invariably imper- 
ceptible to ordinary vision, save on the few occasions 
when, as in the case of curves, they are intentionally 
sought for in a foreshortened view, and, although their 
impression is implanted on the retina of the eye just as 
they are recorded by the lens of the camera, they are not 
perceived Ly the mental sensation of vision. Regarding 
the question from a psychological standpoint, it may even 
be that the mental correction of the optical impression 
produces a feeling of pleasureable exhilaration, which 18 
a component of the satisfaction and delight that are con- 
veyed bv the contemplation of such a building as the 
Parthenon. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tur question as to what shall be the style of the new 
Delhi is still being agitated and discussed in various 
quarters and in sundry non-technical journals. Thus the 
Manchester Guardian puts forward the views of Mr. W. 
Rothenstein, whose suggestion is that there shall be no 
uniform style, but that the city should be a mixture of 
“ European buildings of the best possible kind, the work 
of really able men—as Lutyens and Baker are—side by 
side with the best possible Indian buildings." We are 
glad, however, to have confirmed in a leading article in 
Indian Engineering our view that there is no such thing 
as an Indian style. The Hindu architecture has some 
representatives who possess some sort of traditional 
knowledge of its particular detail, but this style or 
tradition is quite unsuited for even Indian modern require 
ments, and as for the Indo-Saracenic style, that is utterly 
dead, and any attermpt to revive it or carry out buildings 
in accordance with its peculiarities would simply be an 
archeological exercise which would, in fact, prove no 
more successful than the efforts of Batty Langley an 

Horace Walpole to revive our own medieval architecture, 
for there are neither designers nor craftsmen at the 
present day sufficiently in touch with any of the numerous 
phases of Indo-Saracenie architecture to render any 
attempt at its revival other than ludicrous. 

Our own advice to the public is that they should no 
longer allow themselves to be troubled with the plausible 
pleading of Mr. Havell, of whose qualifications for giV!D6 
advice on the matter Indian Engineering does not seem to 
think very highly, but trust Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker 
to do the right thing in respect of the buildings which 
they have been definitely commissioned to design. 


The chequered career of the old parish church. of 
Tipton, near the modern town of Dudley, is the subject 
of an article in the Birmingham Daily Post. Originally 
founded, we are told, in Saxon times, and with one of 
the original windows still remaining, it seems to have 
eradually fallen into decay until restored in the last dec: 
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of the seventeenth century. This was not the end of its 
troubles, for a century and a half later the church was 
deserted and ruined save for the tower, which became 
the abode of an eccentric old lawyer and his family. 
Then came the discovery and exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of South Staffordshire, and the church was 
restored to use with a squat brick-built nave added to the 
old stone tower. The mining which brought a population 
for the old church has, however, by the subsidence of the 
ground, once more brought the building to ruin. 


The Glasgow Corporation have under consideration a 
scheme for the provision of cottages for the working 
classes, and by the Glasgow Corporation (Improvements 
and General Powers) Act, 1897, are authorised to pur- 
chase not more than twenty-five acres of land, and to 
expend in the purchase of such lands and the erection 
of buildings thereon the sum of £100,000; but this has 
been increased to £250,000 by an Act of 1902. Mr. John 
Lindsay, the town clerk, has submitted a report with 
reference to the borrowing powers available for the 
purpose of the erection of the type of cottages proposed. 
A portion of the money had already been spent in carrying 
out the provisions of that section, while some £100,000 
could still be borrowed. A part of the amount borrowed 
had been expended in the purchase of ground at Kenny- 
hill, of which some 67,000 square yards were still unbuilt 
on. Such buildings as might be erected with the money 
still available were to be for the poorest classes. There 
was no definition in the Acts of the persons included in 
this category, but the class it was intended to benefit was 
undoubtedly the lower-paid class, and consequently the 
money could not be spent in building houses with accom- 
modation outside the reasonable needs of that class and 
at a rental beyond their reach. It need hardly be said 
that the wages of numbers of the citizens did not admit 
of payment of a rent of £18. Consequently it must 
follow that houses of the cottage type, containing four 
rooms and kitchen at a rental of £18, were not such as 
were contemplated by the Act of 1897. In view of a 
growing opinion that the time had come to mark a depar- 
ture from the tenement system of housing, and to evolve 
& house of the cottage type for the working class, he 
thought it right to say that there was nothing in the Acts 
to debar the erection of such with the money in question 
if they could be erected with due regard to economy. In 
а memorandum recently issued by the Local Government 
Board for Scotland with respect to the provision of houses 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 1890 
to 1909, the houses recommended by them as the most 
suitable in ordinary circumstances for buildings on new 
sites were cottages, whether semi-detached or in rows, 
and two-storey houses, whether semi-detached or in rows, 
with separate dwellings on each floor. 


The Penzance Town Council are also occupied with 
the problem of building working-class dwellings, and are 
considering a proposal to build thirty-three cottages, and 
with regard thereto the Western Morning News rightly 
says: “It is a difficulty everywhere met with that 
cottages cannot be commercially built for rents that the 
working man can afford to pay, for on an income of £1 
per week it is impossible for a man with a family to 
pay 9s. 6d. per week for rent without stinting the neces- 
saries of Ше. It is found in practice that the slum people 
do not occupy the new cottages built for them, because 
they cannot afford the rents. When such cottages are 
provided the better-paid artisans move into the nice new 
but costly cottages, and the slum people occupy the 
inferior cottages thus left vacant. The lowest rental 
that it is usually possible to reach by municipal action is 
ls. per week per room, and even this rate is more often 
than not exceeded. With regard to the type of cottage, 
16 is unfortunately the fact that working people much 
prefer the small kitchen with a small and stuffy parlour 
to the large and airy living-room kitchen with small 
scullery at the back. The latter arrangement would be 
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far the more sanitary, but it will probably be found that 
the eleven cottages which the Penzance Council have 
decided to erect on the latter plan will be the least sought 
after. With the position that the working man ought not 
to be called upon to pay the sinking fund for the purchase 
of the cottage if he is not to become in due time the 
owner of it we are thoroughly in sympathy. It is much 
to be regretted that the ownership of their cottages is 
not the rule rather than the exception amongst working 
men, Nothing would tend more to steady them and to 
lead them to keep their cottages and themselves in a 


clean and sanitary condition. ”’ 


It is, indeed, high time that the protection of ancient 
monuments became the duty of a well-organised public 
body in view of what has recently occurred at. Keswick. 
as described by Canon Rawnsley in the Crosthwatte 
Parish Magazine, where he says: '' Parishioners will 
learn with great regret that there has been defacing of the 
Druid Circle stones during the past month. The words 
‘Minnie,’ and “М.В.” “1918,7 * C. A.P.,' * F.H., 1913,’ 
and “М.Н. have been cut with penknives on the stones 
of the inner sanctuary. Each of those stones probably 
was placed to the memory of some chieftain or tribal 
hero of old time and it is as sacrilegious an act in my 
judgment to scratch names on those old stones as it would 
be to cut them on a tombstone in Crosthwaite church- 
yard. I am loth to believe that this foolish act has 
been the work of any inhabitants of the neighbourhood ; 
it is possible that some Thursday visitors have done it. 
It has placed me in a very awkward position, for I had 
obtained from the Board of Works a promise that they 
would not proceed with the erection of a barbed-wire 
fence about the stones, of which they had already erected 
the straining posts and the gates because of the defacing 
of the stones by trippers from a distance last year and 
the year before; but this recent damage may end in the 
Board determining to erect their fence and thus bar tho 
publie entirely from the stones. A reward has been 
offered of £5 to anyone giving such information to the 
police as will lead to a conviction. But I write to urge 
the inhabitants of Keswick and neighbourhood to 
co-operate with the National Trust and Board of Works 
in safeguarding the stones from such foolish desecration 


and defacement.’’ 


REGENT STREET QUADRANT. 
THE committee appointed to consider the design for the com- 
pletion of the Regent Street Quadrant, consisting of Lord 
Plymouth, Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., І.5.О., Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A. R. A., and Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A., have 
issued their report, and make the following recommenda- 
tions : — 

l. The facade of the Piccadilly Hotel should be treated 

as the centre of a symmetrical composition, with facades of 
a simpler character on either side, terminating at the Circus 
and before Vigo Street and repeating the motive of the hotel 
design. 
2. In regard to the question of sky-line, the committee 
were impressed by the evidence of the majority of the wit- 
nesses in favour of lowering it, but, after careful considera- 
tion of the question, the committee find that, owing to the 
height of the roof of the hotel and the narrowness on face 
of the pavilions, the difficulty of designing any satisfactory 
additions to those pavilions such as would stop the roof and 
enable it to continue at a lower level is, in their opinion, 
insuperable. 

The committee, therefore, recommend that the roof of the 
hotel should be continued in the new buildings, but that the 
design of the upper range of dormers and of the chimneys 
should be modified in order to reduce the obstruction of 
light. 

5; Іп the intermediate facades (that is, in the new build. 
ings extending from either end of the hotel up to the 
pavilions suggested above) the following modifications should 
b» made in Mr. Shaw's design (provided always that the 
lines of the main cornice and of the string course above 


the mezzanine are adhered to) :— 
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(a) The columnar recessed treatment of the storeys 
between the mezzanine and the entablature of the hotel should 
be omitted, and a simple flat treatment without columns sub- 
stituted for it. 

(b) The arcades of the ground and mezzanine floors of 
the hotel should be omitted, and rectangular openings formed 
for the shop windows and mezzanine ; the span between the 
piers should not exceed about 25 feet ; the shop fronts should 
be kept back not less than 12 inches from the faces of the 
piers, but they may project in the form of bays to a line 
3 inches back from the faces of the piers. The piers should 
be of sufficient width to meet architectural requirements and 
to ensure harmony in scale with the design of the hotel, and 
the faces of the piers should be kept free of all obstructions 
excepting small unglazed tablets of uniform size and 
position. 

4. The bay at the north-west end of the hotel should be 
altered so that the new intermediate facades begin immedi- 
ately to the right and left of the existing hotel pavilions. 

9. The end pavilions should repeat the motive of the 
hotel, and the general character of the design of the inter- 
mediate facades should follow that of the hotel; that is to 
say, no manner alien to that design should be introduced, 
such as Neo-Greek, Nash's Classic, or modern French Classic. 

6. The design so modified and simplified should be adopted 
for the north side of the Quadrant, with pavilions at the 
ends, but omitting the hotel design in the centre. 

7. The facades of the County Fire Office and the block 
of buildings facing Piccadilly Circus and Piccadilly should 
be in harmony with the design of the Quadrant. 

8. No erections above the ridges of the roof that would 
be visible from Regent Street should be permitted except 
chimneys. 

9. The blocking course and the row of stone dormer windows 
over the cornice should be continued throughout the Quad- 
rant, and the back wall enclosing at least the two top 
storeys of the new buildings should be kept parallel to the 
front wall, and be treated with due regard to architectural 
requirements. 

The report also says that ‘‘ Various designs for the re- 
building of the Quadrant have been sent to the committee. In 
the opinion of the committee none of them are satisfactory 
or meet the conditions of the problem."' 

We venture to think that the design by Mr. Ernest 
Runtz, F.R.I.B.A., which was published in The Architect 
of October 11, 1912, comes near to compliance with the com- 
mittee's recommendations. 


NORMAN SHAW, В.А.. MEMORIAL FUND. 


THE following announcement is being circulated by a strong 
committee in connection with the above:— l 

The reputation of Mr. Norman Shaw is too world-wide 
for it to be necessary to do more than recall the fact that 
England abounds in works of his whose place is second to 
none in the architectural achievement of the nineteenth 
century. 

But it is not alone as architect and artist that his 
memory will live in the recollection of those who knew him 
and be bequeathed to generations to come. The fine sensi- 
sibility which 1s discernible in Mr. Shaw's works was the 
product of a personality of unusual refinement and dignity, 
while his relations with all with whom he came into contact 
were marked by a courtesy and consideration that were as 
impressive as were his decision of character and his ripe 
judgment. Moreover, his great influence upon the Art of 
his day is recognised not only by immediate colleagues and 
contemporaries, professional and lay, but also by that 
younger generation of architects who will be responsible for 
the works of the present century. 

Those of Mr. Shaw’s friends who compose the committee 
alluded to desire to lose no time in offering to a larger 
circle the opportunity of joining with them in erecting a 
memorial to him. It is proposed that this should take the 
form of a monument with a portrait bust and a suitable 
inscription, to be placed in front of his great work in New 
Scotland Yard, facing the Thames Embankinent. 

It is hoped that this will be designed by Professor W. В. 
Lethaby, one of his former pupils, and that the sculpture 
will be executed by Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, R.A. It is 
thought that the approximate cost will be from £500 to £600. 

Contributions may be addressed to the London County 
and Westminster Bank, Lombard Street, “A/c. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., Memorial Fund,” or to the Hon. Secretary and 

Treasurer, Mr. Fred, A. White, at 8 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 


A preliminary list of subscriptions is appended:— 
Reginald Blomfield, Esq., А.В.А., £5 5s.; Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A., £7 7s. ; J. P. Heseltine, Esq., £25 ; Gerald 
C. Horsley, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., £5 5s. ; Sir Т. G. Jackson, 
Bart., R.A., £5; Henry F. Makins, Esq., £25; the Earl 
of Plymouth, £25; R. Phene Spiers, Esq., £3 3s. ; Edwin 
Tate, Esq., £50; W. Vivian, Esq., £25; Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., £10 10s. ; Fred. A. White, Esq., £25. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
AT a special general meeting, summoned under By-law 70, 
for the election of the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year, and held on Monday, March Ó— present, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, Vice-President, in the chair, ten Fellows (includ- 
ing five members of the Council); fifteen Associates (includ- 
ing one member of the Council), and one Licentiate—the 
Chairman moved, and Mr. W. Henry White [F.] seconded, 
and it was resolved, by acclamation, that, subject to his 
Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the 
Promotion of Architecture be presented this year to Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., for his executed works as an 
architect and for his contributions to the literature of archi- 
tecture. 

The special meeting then terminated. 

At a general meeting (business) held following the special 
general meeting above recorded and similarly constituted, 
the minutes of the meeting held on February 17 having been 
already published, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Percy Richard Bradford, 
Licentiate. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law 10:— 

As FELLOWS. 

Allsop, George Wilfred [.1. 1902] Auckland, N.Z.; 
Gill-Knight, John Albert (ЛЯ. 1891]; Greenop, Edward, 
Р.А.5.І. [.1. 1895]. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


BootLe.—At the last meeting of the Town Council it was 
decided to invite four architects to send in competitive plans 
for the erection of a chapel in the new cemetery, at a cost 
not exceeding £2,000. 

Bripport.—Architects are invited to submit plans for 
a hospital for fourteen beds with the usual accommodation. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. A. 
Baker, 12 Victoria Grove, Bridport. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.— The Urban District Council have 
under consideration a scheme for the provision of workmen's 
houses, and invite architects to send in short particulars by 
March 17 of schemes of this description carried out by them. 


ILLUSTRA'TIONS. 


MEDIZXVAL ARCHITECTURE IN PIEDMONT. 


ALL of our plates this week are in illustration of the 
article by Professor Alfredo Melani, and show views of the 
twelfth-century abbey at Vezzolano, from both east and 
west, a detail of the cloister in the monastery of S. Orso 
av Aosta, the fifteenth-century portal of the cathedral at 
Chivasso, with its terra-cotta decoration, and the portals of 
the twelfth-century abbey church of S. Antonio di Ranverso 
at Buttigliera Alta, with a piece of detail from same. 


Мв. Е. R. MarnEws, C.E., Bridlington, and Mr. John 
Eaglesham, C.E., Ayr, have on the instruction of the Troon 
Town Council prepared two alternative schemes for the 
prevention of the flooding of the town by the sea. In both 
it is proposed to reconstruct the esplanade between the town 
and the sea wall. The schemes are estimated to cost 
£16,978 and £15,400 respectively. А 

THE Committee of Management of the Ballinasloe Dis- 
trict Lunatic Asylum this week decided to get plans and 
estimates for the erection of a building on the farm attached 
to the institution, for the accommodation of 400 patients. 
The cost will, it is expected, be about £40,000. . 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, superintendent of works to the Edin- 
burgh Town Council, has been instructed to prepare plans 
of a winter garden proposed to be erected at the west end 
of Princes Street Gardens. Accommodation will be provided 
for an attendance of between 1,000 and 1,500. 
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MEDI/EVAL ARCHITECTURE IN PIEDMONT. 
By ALFREDO MELANI. 


Ir is not long ago since Italians knew nothing about 
Piedmontese art; they thought that this sub-Alpine region 
had been so continually engaged in wars with peoples 
more or less distant that it was unable to devote itself to 
the peaceful arts. Consequently, Piedmont was regarded 
as having merely a military past, and its share in the 
beautiful art of Italy was forgotten. This opinion is only 
partly true, as modern research has proved, and if it were 
incumbent upon me to explain the reasons for this judg- 
ment, it would be quite easy. 

In our country the art of the Middle Ages has once 

more come into its own, and 1s again highly esteemed, 
long after this has been the case in England and France, 
for with us the Middle Ages had to yield pride of place 
to the Renaissance, the peculiarly Italian art of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The artistic language 
even of twentieth-century Italians inclines towards 
eclecticism, corrected occasionally by some modernist 
writers. 
Thus the northern district of Piedmont hardly knew 
Classicism, particularly in architecture, and the revival of 
ancient architecture has only a few representatives in this 
part of Italy, which demanded from its architects work in 
the Romanesque and Gothic styles rather than in that of 
the Renaissance. 

It is a noteworthy fact that these architects, except 
when carrying out religious works, were asked by the 
great families to build far from the towns castles in which 
they dwelt in full feudal glory. Consequently, those who 
visit the towns of Piedmont will notice the almost com- 
plete monumental barrenness as regards our national art, 
and for medieval work they should turn by preference to 
the straggling villages and Alpine valleys. 

Two reasons, then, explain the opinion as to the 
artistic poverty of the Italian region, of which we are 
going to study some monuments: the richness of Pied- 
mont in art of the Middle Ages, which did not formerly 
excite the enthusiasm of Italians in comparison with its 
poverty in monuments of the Renaissance ; and the diffi- 
culty of making the acquaintance of the monuments of 
this region, scattered as they are in small villages and 
valleys far from railways, almost hidden in the plains, 
and often difficult to reach. Indeed, the first explorers of 
the Piedmontese artistic inheritance had to journey into 
places quite unfrequented, and, little bv little, they 
succeeded in throwing light on the art of Piedmont, on 
its esthetic direction, its origin, its precursors; an art 
essentially Medieval, Romanesque and Gothic, showing 
French influence, and quite distinct from the development 
of architecture and decorative art in Piedmont in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which does not 
concern this article. 

That which happened in architecture also happened in 
painting ; a Piedmontese painting formerly seemed like an 
enigma until explained by recent investigations such as 
those of Siegfried Weber (Die Begriinder der Piemonteser 
Malerschule im XV. am zu Beginn des XVI. Jahrhun- 
deris. Strasburg: Heitz. 1911), and not forgetting the 
earlier studies of Padre Bruzza and Colombo, which proved 
the existence not only of a Piedmontese school, but also of 
a group of artist-painters who have enriched the province 
of Piedmont with many frescoes, sometimes in seductive 
collaboration with architects. All this is now admitted 
by those who have travelled in Piedmont, from the Susa 
and Aosta valleys to the territory ruled over by the 
Saluzzo, and the lands of the Monferrato, from Pinerolese 
to Biellese, from the hills of Turin to Canavese. 

It is always agreed, even in the publications to which 
I have just referred, and to which [ might add the 
studies of a young lady, Mlle. L. Motta Ciaccio, that if 
there is a region in Italy where matters of history or art 
are still unedited, that region is certainly Piedmont, and 
anyone who wishes to publish the result of his studies 
Should visit the small villages, the Alpine valleys, 
churches and chapels, all of which are nearly unknown, 


making up his mind to put up with difficulties which 
would not be found in Tuscany, Lombardy and Venetia, 
which have already been well explored. 

It is scarcely two years ago since I was in a Pied- 
montese valley—Valle Vigezzo, near Domodossola—a 
valley which, splendid in its rolling lines, in the beauty 
of its verdure and flowers, guards an inheritance of church 
decoration in modern frescoes, amongst others those of 
Joseph M. Borguis (»14 1761), who died in London, and 
whose existence is ignored by the majority of writers. 
They may not be considered ideal paintings, but amongst 
the large number in the Valle Vigezzo may be found some 
very pleasing ones. 

If painting, therefore, has been an object of research 
in Piedmont, research which has been exclusively con- 
cerned with the monuments of this district, architecture 
is still far from being thoroughly investigated, although 
during the past few years the existence of Piedmontese 
architectural monuments has excited Italian curiosity. 

The idea which was carried out some years ago of 
reconstructing at Turin a feudal fifteenth-century castle 
with its accompanying market-place, buildings, precincts, 
decorations and furniture, if it contributed on the one 
hand towards the revelation of the art of the Middle Ages 
in Piedmont, on the other gave an almost new directive 
unpulse to students who, henceforward, charmed with 
the great originality of medieval art, were able to in some 
degree handle the Piedmontese problem. But what is 
needed at present is a wider study, a meticulous exploita- 
tion of the architectural field. 

Piedmont, moreover, has been well to the front in the 
cult of medievalism, and an architect and writer, 
Edouard Arborio Mella of Vercelli, the Piedmontese town 
which possesses a very beautiful church erected from the 
designs of an English architect—that of St. Andrew's, in 
the Gothic style—Ed. Arborio Mella was one of the first 
in Italy to revert to the Romanesque and Gothic styles 
that had been forgotten in favour of the beauties of 
Classic, not only in our country, but also in France—the 
country of Gothic—where the exclamation of Racine on 
Chartres Cathedral was appropriate, '' Elle est grande, 
mais un peu barbare. "' 

Arborio Mella—to whom we are indebted for a mono- 
graph on St. Andrew's of Vercelli, in reference to a very 
curious Anglo-Italian artistic question—published some 
short accounts of the churches of St. Lawrence at Montiglio 
d'Asu, S. Secondo at Cortazzone d'Asti, the Abbey of 
5. Fede near Cavagnolo Po, carrying out measurements 
and propounding theories as to the proportions of those 
monuments, in which he maintained the existence of & 
strictly geometrical proportional system, following the 
example of the cathedral of Ventimiglia, which was 
measured and divided into triangles by this architect and 
writer. He used the Egyptian triangle so dear to Eugène 
Viollet-le-Duc, though perhaps less liked by my friend and 
colleague, the American Wm. H. Goodvear, the learned 
apostle of asymmetry, and the Englishmen F. C. Penrose 
and John Pennethorne. 

These studies led the Piedmontese architect and writer, 
the most authoritative pioneer of medieval architecture in 
Italy, to build in the medieval style and to be considered 
a conservative restorer of good taste. Piedmont is covered 
with churches restored by Arborio Mella; the cathedral 
of Casale was one of the first so treated, then followed 
the cathedrals of Alba, Ventimiglia, Susa, Acqui, Saluzzo, 
Alessandria, Chieri, important monuments of medieval 
Piedmontese architecture, which, being found in towns, 
explain the architectural movement we are going to con- 
sider only to a very small degree. 

Parallel with Gothic, the Romanesque style in Pied- 
mont, which in my books and lectures I insist on calling 
Lombardo, because its origin was in Lombardy and its 
growth was due above all to the Comacine Masters and 
their followers, who were all Lombards; parallel with 
Gothic, the Lombard style in Piedmont has only too many 
buildings whose importance it would be our duty to 


recognise. 
In a general study such as this, whose aim is especially 
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to point out the existence of monuments rather than to 
describe their more or less picturesque appearance (and 
Piedmontese medieval work is singularly picturesque, 
partly through the combination of brick and painting), I 
desire to point out to you the '' Collegiata ’’ of St. Orso, 
church and monastery, the latter dating from the twelfth 
century, а monument which, so to speak, 1s a classic in its 
stvle, and which, leading us to Aosta, encourages us to 
admire the cathedral, with its two belfries, bold in mass, 
built out beyond the sides of the aisles (a new arrange- 
ment in Piedmont). These are perhaps the oldest in the 
valley, which is, however, rich in Romanesque belfries 
(and I might say is Romanesque even to the present time). 

The cathedral of Aosta includes several periods from 
the eleventh to the seventeenth century, and the sculpture 
sometimes resembles the style of the ‘‘ Collegiata.” А 
visit to Aosta is necessary for every traveller who is in- 
terested in Piedmontese and Italian medisevalism. Fur- 
ther, we cannot deny the rights of the abbey of Vezzo- 
lano, a mixture of twelfth and thirteenth-century styles, 
which is very charming in detail as in the twelfth-century 
doorway of the church, with its engaged columns, the 
solemnity of the whole building, the elegant form of the 
apse, particularly noticeable in contrast with the plain 
wall-surfaces, the poetical appearance of which I shall not 
describe further. 

Brick plays its part here in producing the picturesque 
as well as the use of contrasted black and white on the 
facades which obtains in Tuscany at the same epoch, in 
Pisa, Lucca, Pistoia and Prato. At Vezzolano, and also in 
other districts of Piedmont, the facing of the exterior walls 
is red, distributed in alternating bands of brick and stone. 

The ocult and the pseudo-loges with their arches rising 
tier upon tier one above the other on the facade of the 
abbey of Vezzolano show a similarity to those of Pisa and 
Lucca; but it is not in these that we find the most 
characteristic Piedmontese features, but in newer designs, 
in the graceful curves which are quite peculiar to our 
district, as on the facades of the cathedral of Chivasso 
and the abbey of Buttighera Alta. 

Here you will notice the tall pointed doorways in their 
brick gables, true frontons surmontés, as the French 
say, which strike and astonish us by comparison with the 
Gothic moderation of the Italians. The prominent posi- 
tion of these singular doorways, which in the facade of 
Chivasso give the keynote to almost the whole facade of 
the church, clearly indicates local taste and Piedmontese 
feeling. The monks in the superposed niches resemble in 
treatment the French Gothic style, and in them we have 
a good example of Piedmontese Gothic, which neglects 
the Italian traditions of Florence and Orvieto, to follow 


those bevond the Alps. 
(To be concluded.) 


— ~ — I— aIUAIC- 


GEORGIAN HOUSES IN DUBLIN. 

Ат the annual dinner of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, the President, Mr. Albert К. 
Murray, F.R.I.B.A., directed attention to an article 
appearing in the Irish Times on the Georgian houses of 
Dublin, from which it is gratifying to know there has 
been founded a Georgian Society, whose function is to 
keep a watchful eye on those remainders of artistic work 
of the past and to arouse public interest against vandalistic 
interference. From the article in the Irish Times referred 
to we learn that the degradation of fine old eighteenth- 
century houses into tenement property has been to some 
extent arrested by the taking over of several houses for 
the purpose of Government offices—as, for example, in 
Upper Merrion Street, which was once one of the great 
residential streets of Dublin, but is now almost entirely 
a street of Government buildings. Among the houses 
occupied by the Land Commission is No. 24, which was 
the residence of the Earl of Mornington, whose title is 
well known to glee-singers as the composer of *' Here in 
cool grot'' and other familiar glees. The Earl 
previously lived in Grafton Street, where he owned a 


residence and extensive piece of ground opposite the 
Provost's House. In 1764 he took a longer lease of this 
property from the city, undertaking to build a mansion 
аба cost of £3,000, but in the following year he sold the 
lease and moved to Upper Merrion Street. There, in 
No. 24, the Duke of Wellington was born, in 1769. A 
few months later Lord Mornington purchased the lease 
of the house from the Earl of Antrim. Lord Morning- 
ton's means were said to be scarcely adequate to maintain 
the large family which grew up around him in the style 
suited to their position. In 1791 the house came into 
the possession of Hobert Lawless, Lord Cloncurry, one 
of the peers who voted for the Union. The house, which 
cost, £8,000 in the year 1791, was sold the year after the 
Union as a part of his personal property for £2,500. 
Lord Cloncurry also stated that at the time of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald's arrest, his wife was in refuge in that 
house. Before the Land Commission took it over, the 
house was occupied by the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
The Valuation Office is at 5 and 6 Ely Place. At 
No. 5 lived Charles Kendal Bushe, Chief Justice, whom 
Kemble pronounced the most perfect actor off the stage. 
Bushe moved from Ely Place to Upper Mount Street. А 
later occupant of No. 5 Ely Place was John Doherty, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in whose time it 
was, apparentlv, that the house was prepared against 
feared attack. There were holes in a staircase to the left, 
through which muskets could be fired on the invaders, 
while an iron gate protected the approach to the upper 
storeys. At No. 6 lived the notorious Lord Clare. The 
house is of considerable size, extending far in the rear, 
with a handsome stone staircase, and tasteful wall and 
ceiling decorations. In one room the empty sockets of 
several medallions in the mantlepiece are seen. Тһе 
medallions were removed to the Castle. This house, like 
its neighbour, was also protected against attack by iron 
gates, and some of the loop-holes and defences are still 
to be seen. Afterwards the house was used by Lord 
Powerscourt. Ely House (No. 8) is now the headquarters 
of the Women's National Health Association. Тһе 
features of its interior are well known. | 
The houses im Upper Merrion Street, opposite 
Mornington House, have now but a short lease of 
existence. The Department of Agriculture оћ1сеѕ 
(Nos. 1 to 5) and the Board of Works offices (6 to 12) are 
fine houses. The Board of Works have now removed to 
the old College of Science building in Stephen’s Green, 
and very soon the houses they occupied will be 
demolished, and the erection of the new Government 
oflices will be commenced. А branch of the Department 
of Agriculture (the Domestic Economy School) is at 
36 Stephen’s Green, a house where Mrs. Hemans 
poetess, lived in 1833. | 
Like the Land Commission, the Congested Districts 
Board also occupy some fine old houses, but these are on 
the north side—Nos. 23, 24, and 26 Rutland Square, 
next Charlemont House (occupied by the General 
Register Oflice). These are оп the north side of the 
square, formerly known as Palace Row, and several of 
the houses there were occupied by the nobility in pre- 
Union days. The Gaelic League has No. 23. | 
The Insurance Commissioners have finally settled In 
Pembroke House, the fine house facing St. Stephen s 
Church, Upper Mount Street, which was the residence 
of the late Lord Chancellor, Sir Samuel Walker. They 
also have two houses on the east side of Merrion Square, 
Nos. 44 and 45. It is only within the last few years that 
Merrion Square has ceased to be entirely residential. A 
few doors from the Insurance Commissioners’ supple- 
mentary offices are offices of the National University. 
Nos. 53 and 54 are now a convent. No. 54 was at one 
time occupied by Lord Chancellor Blackburne, who, as 
Chief Justice, tried Smith O'Brien and his confederates. 
He owned Rathfarnham Castle, until recently (1f not gtill) 
occupied by Mrs. Blackburne, and about to be made 2 
'" garden suburb." The Irish Land Commission have 
No. 64. Хо. 84, Plunkett House, used as the head- 
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AN ORIEL WINDOW, RYE HOUSE, HERTFORDSHIRE.—From а Measured Drawing by “ CHELT.” 


Rye HousE, situated amid picturesque surroundings on the River Lea in Hertfordshire, is well known owing to its 
associations with the famous Rye House plot of 1683. Of the old house little remains, but there are two oriels executed 
in brick which show that the original building must have been of a delightful character. One of the oriels has two and 


the other three lights, otherwise they are similar, and are placed on either side of the main entrance. 


quarters of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
was the residence of the celebrated Dr. Graves, one of 
the most eminent men of the group that gave Dublin its 
reputation as a place of medical study. There are still 
some quiet and handsome residences in Hume Street, 
but among the houses there which have been taken for 
semi-public use are those occupied by the Intermediate 
Education Board (who also occupy No. 46 Stephen's 
Green) and by the Geological Survey of Ireland, the 
latter a fine house inside. Hume Street was named after 
Dr. Gustavus Hume, who built one of the houses occupied 
by the Valuation Office. 

Many of the houses in Harcourt Street —now a street 
of hotels, doctors, and dentists—have interesting associa- 
tions. One of the finest is at present, of course, available 
for inspection by the public, because it is used as the 
temporary Municipal Gallery of Modern Art. Sir Hugh 
Lane and those associated with him were careful to 
preserve as well as possible the many beautiful features 
of interior decoration. The next house (No. 16) was also 
part of Clonmell House, and Nos. 15, 18, and 19 are 
built on the grounds of tliat celebrated mansion. 


The Royal Irish Academy of Music occupies a house 
of unpretentious exterior in Westland Row. The house 
was builb in 1771, and has some interesting external 
features. The room known as the organ room has the 
extremely beautiful chimney-piece decorated by Angelica 
Kauffmann. | 

Many of the fine houses in Eccles Street are no longer 
purely private residences. No. 64, partly built by Francis 
Johnston, the celebrated architect, and afterwards 
occupied by Isaac Butt (who delivered a fiery speech from 
its steps), is now a Home for Aged Females. The part 
added by Johnston contains a fine octagonal room and 
an oak room. Butt afterwards lived in Kenmare House, 
which is now a school. Dr. MacDowel Cosgrave states 
that the front drawing-room of this house has the only 
perfect frescoes remaining in the city—views of the 
Italian coast being seen all round as though between the 
pilars of & colonnade.  Tyrawley House, in Eccles 
Street, 13 now & convent. 

Belvedere House, in Great Denmark Street, is, of 
course, carefully preserved by the Jesuits. Tullamore 
House (No. 1) and No. 4, once occupied by an Earl of 
Erne, are private hotels. 
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THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 
By бін Ernest GEORGE, A.R.A. 


WHEN I was honoured by an invitation to lecture on architec- 
ture I came to realise, and at once to confess, that I possessed 
no exceptional or expert knowledge upon any one of the 
numerous subjects to which we have all given our time and 
thought. 

I do not claim to solve any difheult problem or to add to 
the historical or archeological knowledge of our Art. 

My remarks and suggestions are made to you students 
before me; you who, with your sound training and in the 
freshness of your scholarship, are some of you as well in- 
formed as your elders; the latter, however, can boast an 

experience which is not yours, and a long experience 15 my 
excuse for offering a«lvice. 

My theme is the study of architecture, and by this I mean 
the study of buildings existing around us ; monuments that 
. the ages have left to us as a precious heritage, the best tradi- 
tions of which 1t will be yours to carry on. 

I do not ignore the wealth we possess in books, from 
Vitruvius to the time of our own gifted writers upon our 
art, but of that. wide subject I am not now treating. 

The study of all that has been nobly built is the soundest 
preparation for the future builder or architect. 

A knowledge of material and its right uses is equally 
important, showing how form is the outcome of material 
fitly applied. 

We have seen mud walls (generally battered) that were 
not without dignity, and where forests abounded and timber 
was the material to hand our medieval cities made a fair 
show with overhanging storeys and carved and moulded 
beams. The Hansa towns with their guildhalls, lofty 
churches, and fantastic stepped and shaped gables owe much 
of their character to their brick construction, as do the Lom- 
bard and Venetian churches. 

The columned and trabeated temples of the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans are the outcome of stone and marble 
construction as posts and lintels. When these forms are in 
general acceptance their origin is too often forgotten, and 
we find Palladio content to have columns with a brick core 
and plaster surface. We find the like at Pompeii, but that 
was professedly cheap work in a pleasure-resort. 

Of the student's acquirements the art of drawing is of 
primary importance. The pencil should express the sugges- 
tions of the mind, but the hand must not obtain such fluency 
as to outrun the brain. Nor must the drawing become ot 
that pretty kind which is attractive in itself, independently 
of the composition it would set forth. Bad design 1s some- 
times disguised under the cloak of attractive drawing. 

Geometrical drawing and the recording of detail in the 
study of the great works of the past will always remain the 
most useful effort of the student. To draw and to measure 
mouldings and details that appeal to you as perfectly satis- 
factory on some monumental building is to take a lesson direct 
Írom a great past master, and by such records is learned the 
method of obtaining light, shadow, breadth, proportion and 
all the qualities that constitute fine architecture, 

While usefully occupied in such study of detail you must 
carefully note the relation of the parts to the mass and to 
the scale of the building. We have seen students' studies 
that were a treasure house of interesting detail, but without 
evidence of the position and relation of the matter illus- 
trated. 

When a free handling of the pencil or brush is acquired 
sketching is a fascinating occupation, pleasantly employing 
the mind without putting a strain upon it ; but there is the 

temptation to turn from the serious and careful contempla- 
tion and recording of a building to this lighter use of the 
hand. 

It has been a matter of conscience with me not to encourage 
water-colour sketching by the student, knowing its seductive 
tendencies ; nevertheless much is to be learned by considering 
a building in relation to its surroundings, as in a pictorial 
drawing, acquiring thereby a sense of grouping and the values 
of colour ; but such sketching must not trespass on the hours 
of serious study. It should be a recreation, and enjoyed as 
such to the full. 

To get through your allotted work you have to specialise 
and limit the number of your interests; the student should 
give his mind to one earnest pursuit, avoiding distracting 
influences. When all is done, your attainments will not 
exceed your needs as an accomplished architect, for you are 
probably an ordinary mortal. 


* A Lecture delivered at the Royal Academy on Thursday, 
March 6. | 
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We have the record of a giant architect who was at the 
same time a great painter and sculptor, who also found time 
to write tender sonnets; but in arranging our curriculum it 
is best to assume that our coming architects are not all en- 
dowed with these versatile powers. That they should be 
able to model as well as to paint will be to their advantage. 

When speaking of colour, how little is that quality 
generally considered by the average architect to whom forms 
or lines seem all sufficient. 

Perhaps greater purity of form is demanded where colour 
is absent, for we sometimes find a lack of design and pro- 
portion where walls have been regarded first as a field for 
decoration, as in many frescoed churches. 

The nave of the famous Duomo of Florence is a con- 
spicuous example, the length being occupied by four ungainly 
arches where it might have had more, the somewhat shapeless 
spaces of wall being destined to the glories of colour. Its 
architecture might have passed unquestioned under the 
glamour of frescoes by Perugino or Ghirlandaio. 

In the earlier churches of the Romanesque, where colour is 
a dominant feature (as in the various basilicas of Ravenna), 
there is an ordered plan of decoration, determined by archi- 
tect and painter working in unison, the Procession of Saints 
and Martyrs contributing a splendid frieze to an architec 
tural composition, in which colour is not less important than 
form, and in which walls have been kept flat for colour. 

The picking out in colour of mouldings in cornices, even 
when done by true artists, as in Greece, seems to me unsatis- 
factory and disturbing, upsetting the proportions. 

The conditions under which we live are against the 
attainment of breadth, simplicity, and general conformity. 
Every material is to hand, and every тое of building that 
has prevailed in the past is known to us in all its detail, and 
set forth in our architectural text-books, or may be found in 
our own jottings of travel. May we not unload our minds 
of some of this cosmopolitan knowledge, of facts that are too 
many for us? 

Those who raised the buildings that claim our admiration 
were, in each period and in each country, working with a 
common purpose in a style to which we now give а name 
and a date, and the work was progressive in its development, 
Those who were occupied with the °“ Perpendicular” or 
" Flamboyant'' had fine examples beside them of the 
“Romanesque ” and the “early Pointed,” but it did по 
occur to them to hark back upon these. Nor did they say an 
ecclesiastical building must be in one style and a civic build- 
ing in another; they were saved from that jumble that 1s 
presented. now as the collective result of our later efforts, our 
architects having each chosen for themselves the “ style” 
that suited their idiosyncrasies. 

The fifty years that I have played my humble part have 
probably been the most marked by diversities of purpose. 

We would remember henceforth that style is the result of 
good design from an artist’s hand. 

When I was a pupil the enthusiastic writings of John 
Ruskin were an awakening influence; they opened the eyes 
of many to seek and to see what was beautiful. 

Unfortunately, Ruskin, with all his genius, had no sound 
knowledge of architecture, on which his outlook was preju- 
diced and narrow. He was instrumental in upsetting all 
that was left of our national building traditions, and at his 
bidding we enthusiastsewent out to gather and assimilate 
"brick and marble" architecture and medisevalism in 
France, Germany, or Flanders, setting most store on things 
un-English. 

When this acquired knowledge came to be applied at home 
a picturesque quality was sometimes attained, but harmony 
and restraint were not accounted of. The change was 


| accepted as a reaction from the dull and generally mean work 


of the earlier Victorian epoch. 

France had her periods of marked change following one 
another rapidly, and each with its definite character. 

What we know as ‘Louis XII.” was succeeded by 
“Francis І.,” that again by '' Henri ІУ,,” “ Louis Treize,” 
and '' Louis XIV.,” all with their strongly marked features. 
These were the result of growth under the hands of enthusias- 
tic artists and cunning craftsmen, working together in the 
development of their art, and the work was a virile expres- 
sion of their minds. 

The changes from which we have suffered in the last 
seventy years. and which have driven away any traditions 
that were left, have been capricious changes, perhaps the 
copying of some foreign type or the revival of some early 
period ; a transplantation that had no root or power of fruit- 
bearing. 

To draw, to sketch, and to fill note books used to be re- 
garded as evidence of the earnest student, and I may say 
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that the best among us pursued this course. I have seen no 
more beautiful or versatile sketching than that of the great 
architect lately removed from us. 

The object of seeing is to absorb what is seen (always with 
careful selection), and it is for you each individually to de- 
cide how you may best retain the impression of fine architec- 
ture. Some by a mental process may be able to sit before 
a building, study its proportions and parts, giving them a 
place in the memory, while the majority will tind the neces- 
sity to draw and to measure accurately the work of the 
masters from whom they would learn. | 

A great painter has said that in art there is everything to 
learn and little to be taught, and it is certain that what 
you learn for yourselves is worth more than all that others 
can put into you. 

We believe we know what we want now, aud there is à 
purpose, at least in the schools, to work on accepted lines, 
avoiding importations and exotics with their sensational and 
self-asserting notes, often discordant. 

Do not let vanity lead you into that which may look clever, 
while it is of ephemeral interest and antagonistic to its 
environment. 

Let not fashion, which rules in dress, have her mischievous 
influence on our art, demanding ever the new and the 
startling. 

It is for us to lead and not to be led by the chance wave 
of popular fancy. We must be deaf to the clamour for new 
art and a new style of architecture ; our aim must be for con- 
tinual progress and an increase of knowledge and power of 
design, raising the standard of our work, and leaving no 
handle for a revolutionary crusade. Continuity is wanted, 
and no more uprootings and transplantings if there is to be 
a goodly growth. | 

This knowledge of what is right and fitting should be 
shared by our craftsmen who would use their minds again 
and know what mouldings would be suitable, though they 
had not an architect's full-size detail to follow. 

Working thus on recognised principles and with self-im- 
posed limitations, we may give to our century a character 
and place in the history of architecture, for the story of the 
human race and its wanderings has till of late been clearly 
written in its buildings. 

You who are here realise fully that a solid grounding at 
home, and the cultivation of judgment and the critical faculty 
are necessary before you can profitably go out to choose for 
yourselves the models and objects for study. 

The embryo architect is privileged in having a really good 
claim for a period of travel ; a time delightful in the realisa- 
tion, good to look forward to, and a pleasure to look back 
upon in after-life. 

Polonius says ''Home-keeping youth have ever homely 
wit,’’ and it is good for all of you who can do so to go out 
and see the world before settling down to your place in it. 

You will give your minds first to such examples of archi- 
tecture as seem akin to our own needs and ways, such as will 
show you how the latter may be nobly treated. 

. With the founding of our British School of Rome the 
pick of our coming men will have the privilege of residence in 
that inspiring city, with leisure for thoughtful study, and 
with fellow artists, sculptors, and painters as their com- 
rades, and I can think of no conditions of life so helpful and 
inspiring. | 

It is hoped that in the future these, our prizemen, who 
have made monumental buildings their special study will be 
recognised by our Government, and will be entrusted to de- 
sign officia] buildings that have too frequently been left to the 
permanent Surveyor of Departments. 

. The Art of Greece, as found at home and in her Colonies, 
will claim an early place in your studies. It were good fer 
you to acquire intimacy with the subtleties of work, so 
apparently simple, from the hands of consummate artists. 

In France, in Spain, and in Northern Europe you will see 
the walls and towers of feudal times, and will visit Gothic 
shrines with their soaring shafts, arches and intricate vault- 
ings, showing the knowledge possessed in the ‘‘ Dark Ages,” 
and expressing the religious fervour of the time, these rank- 
ing among the greatest achievements of science in building. 

You will see cities that have been laid out with stately 
symmetry, their dignity and studied composition depending 
on long horizontal lines and calculated balance. 

In other towns your enthusiasm will be stirred, where 
clustering towers are crowded upon by tall houses with steep 
roofs and gables in arcaded streets, forming pictures at every 
turn. 

You will realise how many moods art has in her reper- 
toire. There is no recipe for securing beauty ; it must be of 


you and in you. 


You will note with interest how each country seized, en- 
grafted and assimilated in its own way the revival of Classic 
art which was spreading from Italy. We in England were 
fortunate in having strong men to receive, adapt, and develop 
the new spirit, throwing their individuality into the manner, 
their phase of the revived style becoming a national type not 
less characteristic than that of France or of other lands. 

All the scenes of travel will be full of suggestion to you. 
Is there not a danger of seeing too much and too many sorts? 
Yet among these you will be able to decide where is the 
strongest appeal to you personally, in what method you will 
most happily work in the future. 

The pleasant period of travel should not be extended too 
long or after the freshness and enthusiasm has ebbed. The 
Prix de Rome man sets himself some definite work to occupy 
his two or three years away, but in ordinary cases there is 
the risk of the student becoming the mere archeologist or 
dilettante, perhaps returning to find the practical duties of 
an architect's office irksome. 

It is not a necessity now to make the grand tour. Travel- 
ling is easy and rapid, and the busy man may get his impres- 
sions of France, Italy or Holland in separate spells as the 
spirit leads him. | 

Having just revisited Egypt, I would commend to those 
who have leisure and the opportunity a pilgrimage to the 
great monuments of that strange land, broadly speaking the 
earliest and among the grandest examples of man’s efforts at 
building. 

These archaic works are immensely impressive. In the 
temples the ranges of mighty columns are just as far apart 
as to carry the stone lintels (monoliths) that span them, 
forming roof and ceiling. 

There is mystery and majesty in these great pillared halls 
(pillars sometimes 9 feet in diameter), to which the lavish 
and unstinted use of material contributes, as does the sim- 
plicity of construction, the whole being of stone. 

It may be discouraging to know that the earliest of these 
builders, men of almost pre-historic times, had a finer sense 
of art than those who followed by 2,000 years. Perhaps the 
degeneracy was the inevitable result of repetition and imita- 
tion, as also of dynasties upset. 

An arzument for visiting the Egyptian monuments is that 
many of these are to be really seen now in their complete- 
ness, not, as with other early work, by a mental process of 
reconstruction from fragments and vestiges. 

The lines of the purest examples are studied and refined, 
though they have their origin in a phase of thought wholly 
differing from our own. 

Repose is the element most valued ; it is dominant in the 
sculpture of lion, sphinx, or man, the latter being seated 
with hands on knees, or, if standing, it is with one foot 
advanced and with the arms folded at the sides, never in 
action. 

A characteristic of Egyptian work is its permanence. It 
is strange that for 2,000 years the temple should practically 
have followed one plan, the entrance placed between mighty 
pylons leading to an outer court. A colonnaded court gener- 
ally came between this and the hypostyle hall with its multi- 
tude of columns, those of the central nave or aisle rising 
above the rest, as in a cathedral. Beyond this the sanctuary 
and mysterious chambers, passages and stairs to the priests’ 
quarters, the whole group being enclosed by a high wall, the 
walls having over them pictures and splendidly decorative 
writing incised, at some periods with modelling: within 
the incised outlines. This enrichment is so judiciously spread 
over the surface as to give richness and texture to the walls 
without a loss of breadth. 

Upon the same plan did Greeks and Romans when in 
occupation build temples in Egypt. There were changes only 
of detail and of decoration, in periods when art was at a 
high level, or when it had ebbed and become mechanical, No 
rain falls to wear or fret the stones, on which the writings are 
as fresh now as when they left the chisel. 

Of colour decoration the early Egyptians were masters, 
and wonder is excited by the wealth of drawing and of colour 
on the walls of sepulchres that were to be sealed up and to 
be enjoyed only by their silent occupants. 

In his search for the Beautiful the student in Egypt will 
find a feast in the splendid mosques of Cairo. 

The treatment of domes, the gathering in with stalactite 
corbelling and the bold use of colour, with the fine instinct 
of the Oriental, will be a profitable study. | 

Leaving the mosques and bazaars we find a new city of 
Cairo. Under the British occupation the old order changes, 
and there has been a mushroom growth of official, commer- 
cial, and residential building spreading into the desert. 
While we have been talking at home of “ Town Planning ” 
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we have been missing a fine opportunity in this great city 
that is under our care. With few exceptions the buildings 
are mean and wanting beauty or distinction. They are the 
result of financial enterprise without an artist’s control or 
guidance. 

This is perhaps a digression, but I am led to speak of the 
latest impressions I have received. 

I am not advising that Egypt should be generally included 
in the lands carefully selected for the architect's educational 
travel. 

When time and means allow of a wide outlook inspiration 
will be found in contemplating all good modes and types of 
huilding that have made the world beautiful and have met 
the requirements of other times and countries. Look on these 
as pages 1n the long history of architectural expression ; the 
spirit that gave them birth should be yours, but do not 
regard all as suitable subjects for revival and resuscitation. 

We cannot put the clock back and people our buildings 
with primitive man. The romance of early «аув makes a 
strong appeal to us, but the superfluity of comforts and con- 
veniences that are part of our complicated civilisation are 
incompatible with Medievalism. 

There is no returning to sanded or rush strewn floors, nor 
must we visit a well when water is wanted. We must accept 
whatever is good of modern invention, and it will influence 
and shape our architecture. 

The diversity of our modern wants and the variety of 
materials in use, together with the new methods of construc- 
tion, will supply us with changes enough to call out the per- 
sonal and individual character that should inspire all good 
work. 

We have talked of foreign travel, and there 15 interest 
and excitement in meeting new scenes, hearing strange 
tongues, and adopting changed modes of life. On the Conti- 
nent you may find a climate more favourable to outdoor work 
than our own humid island, but in the latter will be found 
subject-matter for the most exacting seeker. 

No other country possesses so many beautiful houses with 
the essential character of homes ; less stately perhaps than 
some of the palaces of our neighbours, but we have been 
spared from the revolutionary wreck that has denuded so 
many foreign cháteaux of their treasures. 

Through Tudor and Georgian periods noble houses have 
grown up throughout our land, those of each county having 
wneir individual characteristics. These wil reward the 
reverent study and contemplation of those who are not rest- 
less for wider change. 

A new capital for our Indian Empire is the most 
important architectural enterprise of our time. "The result 
will represent what the ruling race is capable of, and will 
demonstrate the status of our art. 

Able men have been chosen to initiate this great work, and 
it is of intense interest to know how it will be treated. 

The plans of the city and the schemes of its buildings 
must be British, but we are told that there exist good tradi- 
tions of building with the native craftsmen. If so, we 
would not wish the latter tied down in all particulars to 
an exact following of details made by an architect's staff. 
The army of artificers will have more joy in their work and 
will do it better if allowed some freedom and invention, 
especially in its decorative execution. 

Probably they will be given some play for their beautiful 
Pietra dura instead of repeating ''egg and tongue" and 
** bead and reel" enrichments. 

I do not believe in “ Oriental” design from European 
hands; we find such work just missing the refinements and 
qualities on which its charm depends. An attempt to revive 
an Indian character of design would result in failure, at the 
same time failing to represent the spirit of our age. 

A city is not built in a day, and I trust that some of you 
will be contributing your best to this creation of our 
twentieth century ; it will form a landmark in the progress of 
architecture. 

Looking back on the past, I could wish that I had en joyed 
the training that you are receiving. In my day there was 
no Royal Academy School of Architecture ; we have one now 
with vitality and promise. The solid grounding that vou 
are getting is already bearing good results as judged by the 
work you have shown lately, especially in the medal com- 
petitions. 

Good training is a fine foundation, but while all taught 
rules are carefully observed, unless inspiration, imagination, 

and the personal element come in, the work will be dull and 
lifeless. 

To a student George Frederick Watts wrote: 

“Тһе mere mechanical difficulties are always to be over- 
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come by the means of judicious and continua] practice. The 
elements of the Beautiful and the Elevated are the real difi- 
culties. Master them and fil] the mind with what is great ; 
the hand may tremble, but it must obey the impulse. It is 
not the knowledge of proportion, it is not the knowledge of 
the rules of poetry, that will make the Pheidias or the 
Homer." 


ECONOMY IN REINFORCED CONCRETE.’ 
By Mr. Joun A. Davenport, M.Sc. (Vict.), B. Eng. (Liver- 
pool), Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., A. M.I. Mech. E., M.C.I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN order to design economical reinforced concrete structures 
many factors have to be considered, some of which vary in 
all cases, but there are three fundamental points which in- 
fluence all structures in the same way, and these are:— 

1. The effect of beam section on economy. 

2. The effect of percentage steel on economy. 

3. The effect of lay-out or arrangement of beams, columns, 
&c., on economy. 

In dealing with the first factor, the relative economies of 
singly-reinforced T beams and singly- and doubly-reinforced 
plain beams, as regards the ratio of breadth to depth, are 
discussed. 

The meaning of the second and third factors are self- 
explanatory, and therefore require no further explanation. 

The total cost of any reinforced concrete structure, 
whether a single slab, column, a whole floor, or a complete 
frame, will be the sum of the total costs of the three items-- 
Concrete, Steel, and Centering—and these, in their turn, 
will depend upon the unit costs. Now these unit costs will 
vary for different parts of the one complex structure, but 
not for any single member; so that while a mathematical 
expression for a single member is possible, it would be im- 
possible, owing to the very large number of variable quanti- 
ties involved, to deduce a mathematical general expression 
for all classes of structure, simple and complex. Апу 
attempt to deal with the subject of economy mathematically 
can only lead to ambiguity and vexation. It is, however, 
possible to deal with the subject by taking different arrange- 
ments, percentages, &c., and by calculating the cost of the 
various items, the required totals can be obtained by sum- 
mation. 

The following unit costs are taken throughout :— 
Concrete in beams and columns 40s. per cub. yd. 
Concrete in slabs (per inch of depth) — 1s. per sup. yd. 
Centering to beams and columns 2s. per sup. yd. 


Centering to slabs — ... sha 1s. 6d. per sup. yd. 
Steel in column laterals (bent and 

fixed) m S. sks ... £17 per ton. 
Steel, main reinforcement (bent and 

fixed) "pn cx £10 per ton. 


The stresses used in calculating sizes are :— 
Compressive stress in concrete 
(columns and beams) 
Tensile stress in steel ... ; 
Compressive stress in steel (maximum 
in columns) 


600 1b. per sq. in. 
16,000 Ib. per sq. 1n. 


16,000 1. per sq. in. 


THE Economica, Beam SECTION. 


To determine the economical beam section it will be 
necessary to consider various ratios of depth to breadth, and 
various percentages, both of single and double reinforcement. 

As a result of these considerations the author arrived at 
ihe conclusion that : — 

1. For similar loadings, a  correctly-designed T-beam 
scction is much more economical than any other. 

2. For similar loadings, doubly-reinforced plain beams, 
with the same area of steel top and bottom, are more econo” 
mical than singly-reinforced plain beams when the ratio of 
total depth to breadth is 2 or more; but they are less 
economical than singly-reinforced beams when the ratio of 
depth to breadth is less than 2. 

$. For all types of section a ratio of depth to breadth of 
$ is more economical than any smaller ratio. 

The first fact is obvious when it is remembered that 4 
T beam is a plain beam, of very large breadth, with the 
greater part of the concrete on the tension side of the neutral 
axis cut away. It is true for all variations of unit cost. 
The second fact is not in accordance with the theoretical 
N ee Or васиони 
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conclusions regarding economy, which state that double 
reinforcement is never economical; but it is in no way sur- 
prising when the whole of the facis are considered. 

The total cost of a beam is the sum of the costs of the 

concrete, centering, and steel, and of these the cost of con- 
crete is by far the larger item. Now by increasing the 
amount of steel in any section, the amounts of concrete and 
centering are reduced, and for certain values of the unit 
costs the reduction in cost of the latter items will be greater 
than the increase in cost of the steel, so that a smaller total 
will result. If the concrete be taken at 30s. per cub. yd., 
and the centering and steel as before, the total cost of doubly- 
reinforced beams runs from 14 to 34 per cent. higher than 
singly-reinforced beams with the same percentage tensile 
steel. The important point is this, that double reinforce- 
inent is not necessarily less economical than single reinforce- 
ment. 
Apart from questions of cost, doubly-reinforced beams 
are economical in another sense, as they mean a reduction 
of 15 per cent. and more in the dead weight, and therefore 
allow larger superloads than do equally strong singly- 
reinforced beams. 

The third fact is fairly obvious, and, other things being 
equal, it would be more economical to take a greater ratio of 


ou than 3, but this cannot be extended indefinitely, be- 


) 
cause beyond a certain value of the ratio the predominant 


factor 1s the cost of centering, which increases much more 
rapidly than do the united costs of concrete and steel. In 
ordinary design, however, other things are not equal, and it 
is not sufficient to consider the moment of resistance of the 
section only, but to take account of the resistance to shear 
also. In the opinion of the writer the ratio of total depth to 
breadth should not exceed 3, if it be desired to avoid extra- 
ordinary methods of resisting shear forces. А greater ratio 
would effect a greater economy, but this cannot be achieved 
unless some form of shear reinforcement, which is cheap and 
cffective for such deep beams, be devised. 


Economy IN REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAM CONSTRUCTION 
(Summary). 


(a) Reinforced concrete T beams, correctly designed, with 
the total depth three times the breadth of web, are more 
economical than any other section, for all values of unit cost 
and loading. 

(^) For plain beams, reinforced in any way whatever, the 
most economical ratio of depth to breadth is 3, for all values 
of unit cost and loading. 

(c) For singly-reinforced plain beams, the most economical 
reinforcement percentage runs from 1 to 1.2, for all values 
of unit cost and loading. 

(d) For doubly-reinforced plain beams, the most econo- 
mical reinforcement percentage is 1, with equal tension and 
compression steel, for all values of unit cost and loading. 

(c) Plain beams doubly-reinforced may be more economi- 
cal than similar beams singly-reinforced, the relative 
economies depending upon the values of unit cost and ratio 
of depth to breadth of section, but not to any appreciable 
extent upon the loading. 

The foregoing conclusions are quite independent of any 
economies effected by adopting uniform sections throughout 


a design. 
THE ECONOMICAL COLUMN SECTION. 


Square columns only will be considered in this part 
because they are oftener used in reinforced concrete frame 
«onstruction than any other section. 

The effect of variations in lateral reinforcement is:— 

l. For a fixed diameter of lateral, the greatest economy of 
space occurs when the laterals are closest. 

2. For a fixed spacing of laterals the greatest economy of 
space occurs when the diameter of lateral is largest. 

3. For a fixed diameter of latera], the greatest economy of 
cost occurs when the spacing is closest. 

4. For a fixed spacing of laterals, the greatest economy of . 
cost occurs when the diameter of lateral is least. 

5. For a fixed spacing and diameter of laterals, the cost 
of the laterals is the same for all sizes of columns. 

Effects 1 and 2 are what one would expect from a general 
consideration of the R.I.B.A. recommendations. 

Effects 3 and 4, which could not be arrived at except by a 
detailed consideration of the costs, hold for all values of cost 


and dimensions. ( . 
Effect 5 holds for all values of cost and dimensions. 


` columns are 2 in., 2in., 24 in., and 2] т. respectively. 


EconoMy IN REINFORCED CONCRETE (SQUARE) COLUMN 
CONSTRUCTION (Summary). 


(f) For ordinary values of unit cost, square columns, 
helically reinforced, are most economical of cost when the 
diameter of lateral is small, the pitch of lateral is 0.2 the 
breadth of core, and the percentage of longitudinal steel 
is high. 

(g) Increased economy of cost will result from the use 
of longitudinal reinforcement having a lower yield point than 
ordinary mild steel, provided such material be cheaper than 
mild steel. 

(A) The greatest economy of space is obtained by using 
large diameter laterals, pitched at 0.2 the breadth of core, 
and a high percentage of longitudinal reinforcement. 


Есохомү IN SLAB, Beam, AND COLUMN CONSTRUCTION. 


The author dealt with the manner in which economy is 
affected by combinations of slabs of various thicknesses and 
percentage reinforcement, with different arrangements of 
beams and columns, and arrived at the conclusion that the 
most economical result is obtained in slabs by the use of 
0.6 per cent. single reinforcement, and that the economy of 
this percentage is most marked in the case of the construction 
without columns. Taking а 3-т. slab for 1 cwt., a 4-in. slab 
for 2cwt., a 5-1n. slab for 8 cwt., and a 6-in. slab for 4 cwt., 
0.6 per cent. is 2 per cent. or more cheaper than 0.8 per cent., 
and as the results are consistently the one way, this result 
must be taken as true. It was hoped that the range of slab 
reinforcement 0.6 to 1.2 per cent. would include the most 
economical ene, but the results show that it is possible that 
a lower percentage than 0.6 would be still more economical. 

With regard to the thickness of slab, the most economical 
results can only be obtained with slabs which are too thin to 
be used without hollow tiles or similar construction, and 
the economical thickness depends to a certain extent upon 
the superload and the arrangement. For example, taking 
the 1, 2, 3, and 4 cwt. superloads, the economical thickness 
without columns are 2 in., 25 in., 3 in., and 4 in., and with 

The 
relative results, in this respect, are practically the same for 
lower unit costs. If we take the 3-in., 4-in., 5-in., and 6-in. 
slabs as the minimum suitable for the superloads 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 cwt. per sq. ft. respectively, we find that for the 
beam and column construction the slab costs about 40 per 
cent. of the total, and this slab cost is divided up as follows : — 


In the— 

Z-in. slab 30 per cent. centering, 60 per cent. concrete, 10 per cent. steel. 
4-in. 19 24 ”“ ` 65 ” (Z) 11 ۹ , 
5-in. ,. 20 (X) 99 68 ve 99 12 »* 1% 
6-in. .. 17 TT oe 70 ” ” 13 '9 9) 


In order to reduce the cost of the construction, endeavours 
must therefore be made to reduce the cost of concrete, tha 
larger item, and then the cost of centering. A reduction in 
the cost of slab reinforcement will not affect the cost of con- 
struction to any great extent. The saving effected by 1ntro- 
ducing columns depends upon the thickness of the slab and 
the load to a great extent, but not to any appreciable extent 
upon the percentage slab reinforcement. For the most 
economical values the variation in this figure is greater than 
it is for the 3-in., 4-т.. 5-in., and 6-in. slabs carrying the 
1, 2, 3, and 4 cwt. superloads respectively. 

Turning to minor results, as the thickness of slab increases, 
the cost of slab increases, while the cost of beams decreases, 
for the eonstruction without columns and for that with 
columns. Іп the latter construction the cost of columns also 
decreases as the slab thickness increases, and tends to a 
definite lower limit of cost. 

Further, starting from a very thin slab, and increasing 
the thickness, the total cost per sup. yd. for both forms of 
construction decreases to a minimum and then increases. 

Summarising our conclusions, we have :— 


Есохомх IN REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB, BEAM, AND 
CoLUMN CONSTRUCTION. 
(i) A rational arrangement of slabs and beams supported 
by columns is more economical than slabs supported by beams 


only. 
(j) А low-percentage slab reinforcement is more economi- 


cal tlian a high percentage. 
(k) A thin slab is more economical than a thick slab. 
The writer suggests the thicknesses 3 in., 4 in., 5 in., and 
6 in. as the minimum thickness, respectively, for the super- 


loads 1, 2, 3, and 4 cwt. per sq. ft. 


A 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE CLERGY. 


Tur Bishop of Lincoln, in his monthly diocesan letter. 
makes the following admirable comments upon the desira- 
bility of the clergy taking a warm interest in their churches 
and general surroundings as examples of architecture or 
archeeology : — 

In my continued journeyings up and down the diocese, 
especially of late, I have been favoured by the incumbents 
of many parishes, who have taken me over their churches 
and pointed out very many features of beauty and interest 
likely to be overlooked by a hasty and unobservant visitor. 
I am deeply grateful for these delightful visits. No one 
comes to love his parish church like the parson himself ; for 
his affection is based on understanding, and each day makes 
him better acquainted with every stone and timber of the 
edifice. He alone knows what vicissitudes it has undergone 
within his memory, what enlargements and additions, what 
alterations or enrichments, what injuries from unwise 
‘‘restorers,’’ what gifts from generous friends. We зоте- 
times forget how soon facts and events, familiar to our- 
selves to-day, will pass into history or be in peril of 
oblivion. How many puzzling problems in th? study of an 
old building would never arise, to baffle the antiquary, if 
only some notes had been kept of the changes as they were 
made! And therefore I entreat every parish priest to take 
care to note in a good solid book all that he knows. or has 
heard, or can discover of the history of his church and 
varish, and to keep memoranda of every alteration or im- 
provement that is made in his own time. 

It wil be well if he will record the date of each of the 
bells in the tower, noting the name of the founder, and the 
mottoes (1f any) on the bells. 

The church plate is always of interest, and sometimes 
of great beauty and rarity. Sometimes the names of the 
givers can be brought into connection with the history of 
the parish 

The parish registers are always, of course, a centre of 
interest, and often bear closely upon local and even national 
history. 

There remain the old houses in the parish, which often 
bear interesting dates, and by their architecture tell their 
own tale. These have often much to reveal that bears upon 
local and general history. 

I would beg of all the clergy to interest themselves in 
these particulars, and that for many good reasons. One 
reason is that tho parson is the custodian of all these 
precious and even sacred heirlooms. We are bound to be 
intelligent as well as careful guardians. А second reason 
is that a proper interest in this inheritance of the past 
affords a real intellectual exercise, and helps to preserve 
the country parson from that which is a terrible infliction 
—ennui, or mental lassitude. No man is safe without a 
hobby, and this particular hobby is a kind of duty. But, 
above all, no man can be a good pastor unless he loves his 
people and his parish. But affection 1s fed by real interest 
in persons, places and things. A man is made a better 
clergyman by his careful garnering of old parish traditions, 
and his faithful recording of all that he knows, learns and 
sees in the process of inevitable parochial change. And. 
finally, his successors, if they are what they should be, will 
be more and more grateful to him for the memoranda he has 
bequeathed, and will learn to do the same for the generations 
that have to follow. 


AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEERS SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the above Society was held at the 
Institute, Cookridge Street, Leeds, on Thursday, March 6. 
The President, Colonel A. E. Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., occupied the 
chair, and a good number of architects and students gathered 
to hear a lecture on “ Standards in Reinforced Concrete De- 
sien” by Mr. Wm. Black, of the Kahn Concrete Syndicate. 
© Mr. Black went into great detail, and showed methods of 
calculating and designing concrete beams, columns, &c., 
illustrating his remarks by diagrams and sketches, 

A number of lantern slides showing works completed or 
in course of construction were shown. The lecturer did not 
advocate the building of external walls completely in con- 
crete, but the method to adopt was to build up a framework 
of concrete lintels and piers, and fill the interspaces in with 
brick, stone, terra-cotta, &c. 

After a discussion Mr. Hoffman Wood proposed, and Mr. 
Wm. Whitehead seconded, that a vote of thanks be accorded 
to Mr. Black, which was heartily carried. 


-- 


“ THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 
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CIRCULAR BAY WINDOW FROM KIRBY HALL, МОВТНАМТЬ, 
1570-1575 a.D. Јонх Тноврь, Architect. From a prize drawing 
by “ Owarn.” 


THE subject here illustrated is one of the twin circular bays 
from Kirby Hall, Northamptonshire. Mr. Gotch, in his 
book “ Renaissance Architecture in England," says that of 
all the circular bays of the Elizabethan period the palm must 
be assigned to the great twin bays at Kirby. 

Various portions of the gables have disappeared, but the 
topmost pinnacle is still in place on one of the bays. | 
_ Kirby Hall was erected by Sir Humphrey Blathenwick 
between the years 1570 and 1575 a.p., whose ancestors had 
settled at Blathenwick, which lies a few miles east of Kirby, 
about 150 years before, coming from Worcestershire, and ac 
quiring these estates by marriage with an heiress about the 
year 1418. It was Sir Humphrey who first came to Blathen- 
wick, being the fifth of that name on record, his son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson were all Sir Humphreys, and it was 
the great-grandson who built Kirby. It did not long remain 
in their possession, as it was bought by Sir Christopher 
Hatton in the year 1575. John Thorpe was the architect. 

Later, Inigo Jones made various alterations to it, sash 
windows taking the place of mullioned ones, and the walls of 
the rooms were generally panelled with deal. 
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DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


THe annual meeting of this Society, which embraces the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, and is in alliance with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, was held on Saturday 
last at the Central Hotel, Plymouth. In the unavoidable 
absence of the President, Mr. E. Coath Adams, M.S.A., 
through illness, the chair was taken by the Vice-President, 
Mr. J. A. Lucas, A.R.I.B.A., and among those present 
were: Messrs J. Jerman, L. F. Tonar, E. F. Hooper, 
С. Н. L. Varcoe (Exeter), C. King, W. Н. May, A. 85. 
Parker, R. A. Mill, J. L. Fouracre, R. H. Arthur, M. A. 
Bazeley, H. Watts, W. A. Vercoe, B. P. Shires (Plymouth), 
K. G. Foster (Buckfastleigh), Sampson Hill (Redruth), 
and Allan J. Pinn, hon. secretary (Exeter). 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. J 
Crocker, J. N. Pinn, T. Á. Andrews, S. Dobell, H. Reed, 
C. Cheverton. 

The annual report was presented by the hon. secretary, 
in which it was stated that during the past year a ''scale 
of charges for quantities ’’ has been carefully considered by 
a committee comprised of members of the Council and 
delegates from the Three Towns Branch, who have drafted 
and approved a schedule of charges. <A copy of the scale 
of charges has been sent out to each member of the Societv 
for their approval, and will be presented at the annual 


meeting for adoption. 
This, together with the balance-sheet, was adopted and 


carried. 

The Chairman having expressed the regrets of all those 
present at the absence of the President, called on the 
Hon. Secretary to read the address which Mr. Adams had 
kindly prepared. 

Gentlemen,—It being customary for the President of 
this Society to present an address at the expiration of his 
year of office, with your forbearance I will in obedience 
offer these few remarks. Firstly, it is my desire to thank 
you all for the honour you have conferred by placing me in 
the position of President, to thank you for the courtesy 
with which you have treated me during my year in office, 
and for the lenient manner in which vou have always 
accepled my official shortcomings. - 

The past year has not been a particularly eventful one 
for the Society, and yet a considerable amount of useful 
work has been accomplished. 

The matter of the “scale of charges for quantities” has 
been again duly considered, revised, and is before us to-day 
for confirmation, 

The question of the proportion of funds allowed to the 
“Three Towns Branch” has been freely discussed by the 
sub-committee of delegates appointed for that purpose, and 
I am happy to say their deliberations terminated in an 
understanding which I trust will prove satisfactory and 
acceptable to us all. 

Although apparently there would seem little done, or 
to do, I doubt if there is a member, with the exception of 
Past Presidents, or those who have served on the Council, 
and, perhaps I may add, our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Allan 
Pinn, who has any idea of the amount of detail and 
matters requiring attention in a Society such as ours. 

Another subject your Council have had before them is 
a President's badge for the Society, which you will remember 
was suggested by Mr. J. Jerman in his Presidential address, 
and subsequently discussed at our luncheon last year. I 
am very pleased to say that suggestion has matured, and 
we are now the possessors of an ornament of which we 
should all be both proud and jealous, and which will be 
worn by your future Presidents as an emblem or badge 
of a Society to be held in esteem for generations to come. 

I think I am right in saying there has been rather а 
quiet time for us as regards the amount of architectural 
work done generally. For one reason or another our clients 
have refrained from building; times have not been suffi- 
ciently prosperous for business men to embark on altera- 
tions and additions to their premises. For the same 
reason properties have not changed hands, and the services 
of the architect and surveyor have been little required. 

Apparently in some trades there are signs of increased 
activity, with consequent higher prices, and better times 
are in the near future—we all hope sincerely it may be 
50, and that the same prosperity may spread throughout 
the country, when eventually we, too, will feel the reaction. 
I say eventually, because in my opinion the architect is 
the last to derive any benefit from such reaction. 

There must of necessity be a few years of prosperity 
after a depression before the business man can feel justified 


in laying out his capital, or even has the capital to lay 
out, on extensions and improvements. It 18, then, in these 
quiet times that we should turn our minds to such matters 
as “setting our own house in order," giving attention to 
our Societies, improving the status of our profession, and 
generally raising our position as a body of professional 
men in the eyes of the public, with a view to educate them 
to a knowledge of the necessity of the architect and a 
higher order of the true principle of the beauty of 
architecture. 

To do this it is first necessary for unanimity amongst 
ourselves, and it is through such Societies as ours, 1! 
conducted with dignity, that in time it may be possible 
io accomplish such things and realise our hopes. 

As you are aware, the first principles and objects of 
this Society are to promote the union and professional 
integrity of its members, to secure an adherence to honour- 
able conduct in practice of the profession, &c.; then let 
us all learn to observe these rules, for they are, in my 
humble opinion, as important to the architect as the 
knowledge of architecture itself. Then, Gentlemen, if this 
is our aim we should, one and all, be loyal—a united 
Society; and might not it all be summed up in the proverb, 
“ Do unto others as you would they should do unto уоп”? 
I do not apologise for moralising in this way, for we have 
young men coming along under our tuition and guidance, 
assistants In our offices, students of this Society, and who 
sooner or later will take our places. I trust before then 
they will see our profession receiving that recognition and 
consideration which it deserves and 1s due to it. 

Our Society is in alliance with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and with all respect to that governing 
body I feel compelled at times to ask, Could they not do 
more, and should they not do more, for us in the provinces? 
I believe I am correct in saying the allied Societies through- 
out the country are in favour of registration; the pro- 
vincial architects are asking for it, and the majority of 
architects of the United Kingdom wish for it, vet as far 
as the Institute is concerned we are further from it to-day 
than we appeared to be this time last year. At our annual 
meeting we passed a unanimous resolution in favour of 
registration; a copy of such resolution was forwarded to 
the Institute. Our only reply is an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of same; this to me is most unsatisfactory. 

In the Presidential address to the Royal Institute of 
British. Architects Mr. Reginald Blomfield is reported as 
having said '' there had grown up a fairly general consensus 
of opinion that registration in some shape or another was 
desirable not only in the interest of architects, but in the 
interest of the public,” and advises that the object of a 
registration scheme should not be to make architecture a 
close profession, regardless of professional skill, &c.; their 
object was to put a stop to incompetence and to establish 
and maintain a reasonable level of accomplishment, and to 
see that that level was reached by those who undertook the 
very responsible work of an architect. Of course this was 
so, it is the same with the medical and legal professions — 
and is this the only object we have in view? We in the 
provinces know better, much to our discomfort. They seem 
to forget every other idea except jealousy, and a fear of 
having to admit a few men who may not come up to the 
standard, but in a couple of generations this would all of a 
consequence find its own level. 

The Society of Architects are, however, promoting a 
Registration Bill to be submitted to Parliament ; I wish 
them every success, and our thanks are due to the Society, 

There 1s another matter in which the Royal Institute 
could help the allied Societies, and this is by roping in. in 
scme way, all members practising in the area covered by 
an allied Society, by bringing them under the inffuence 
and control of that Society and looking to that Society to 
report all irregularities; in so doing they would strengthen 
the Society as well as themselves and the profession 
generally. 

Would it be too much to suggest that the Royal Institute 
and the Society of Architects might join hands thus far 
for the good of the cause? 

Some of you gentlemen may consider I have expressed 
myself rather freely with reference to the Royal Institute: 
I hope, however, I have hurt nobody's feelings—that is far 
from my wish, but I cannot see the utility of our meeting 
year after year, all discontented, all grumbling, passing 
resolutions, and yet disposed to let it rest at that and 


doing nothing more. 
It is with regret that this year only one drawing was 
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submitted for the prize offered by the Society to students 
for measured drawings, and this drawing was not considered 
of sufficient merit to award the prize. 

It is remarkable that in the whole of Devon and Corn- 
wall, counties abounding with interesting subjects, where 
students have to go no great distance from their homes to 
find something worth measuring or sketching, that a 
greater interest is not taken in this direction, but it is 
seldom that the provincial student works up the same 
interest or enthusiasm that a London student does; the 
former is left too much to his own resources, and deserves 
more encouragement. Let me advise the provincial student 
to have two or three years in a good London office before 
thinking of starting for himself, wherever it may be; and 
in conclusien, gentlemen, let me say that I wish always to 
be identified as óne who uphokls the dignity and integrity 
of our profession; as one whose advice, if considered of 
any value, is always at the disposal of any of our members, 
and more especially to the younger members of our Society. 

A cordial vote of thanks was proposed hy the Chairman 
to the President for his excellent address, and the sincere 
hope that he wonld soon be with them again. 

The revised scale of charges for the preparation of bills 
of quantities referred to in the annual report was pre- 
sented to the meeting and unanimously adopted. 

The following officers and Council were elected for the 
ensuing year :—- 

Mr. E. Coath Adams. M.S.A. (Plymouth, President), 
Mr, J. A. Lucas, А.В.Т.В.А. (Exeter, Vice-President), 
Messrs. А. S. Parker, F.R.LB.A. (Plymouth), Sampson 
Hill (Redruth), R. Hepworth Arthur (Plymouth), to fill 
vacancies on the Council of those retiring as well as those 
remaining in office—viz., John M, Pinn, L. F. Tonar, 
T A. Andrews (Exeter), and the two Past Presidents, 


Messrs, W. H. May, M.S.A. (Plymouth), and James 
Jerman, F.R.LB.A. (Exeter), Mr. S. Dobell (Hon. 
Treasurer), апа Mr. Allan J. Pinn, A.R.I.B.A. (Hon. 


Secretary, Exeter). 

Mr. Jerman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary for their services 
during the past year, and bore testimony to the efficient 
manner in which they had carried on the business of the 
Society. This was carried by acclamation, and the Hon. 
Secretary suitably replied. 

Mr. A. S. Parker proposed a vote of thanks to the Vice- 
President, Mr. J. A. Lucas, for taking the chair in the 
regretted absence of the esteemed President. Subsequently 
the members Junched together, after which they pro- 
ceeded to the Cottonian Museum, where they were shown 
the valuable collection of paintings and works of art. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the curator 
for his kindness in describing the various objects of interest, 
aud also to Mr. Fouracre, who kindly attended as one of 
the. trustees. i 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue forty-sixth annual general meeting of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects was held on the Sth inst. in the Insti- 
tution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, Elmbank Crescent. 
Mr. A. N. Paterson, A.R.S.A., presided. The annual re- 
port by the Council stated that. the membership now stood 
as follows: 115 fellows, 84 associates, 52 lay and 21 student 
members, making а total of 252, compared with 244 at the 
same period last year. The report dealt in detail with the 
work of the Institute during the year, and stated that the 
Council had actively continued its policy of protest against 
the placing of architectural works of imporfance by public 
bodies in the hands of their officials as at once detrimental 
to the public interest and unfair to independent architects. 
Following on the memorial addressed to the Glasgow Cor- 
poration in this connection with respect to the proposed 
extension of the Municipal Buildings, a deputation from 
the Institute was received by the Town Council on the sub- 
ject, with the satisfactory result that the Committee's re- 
commendation was departed from and the work thrown open 
to competition. А like intention by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment with regard to the important buildings to be erected 
by it in Edinburgh was dealt with by a memorial, first 
initiated by the Council, but afterwards with some adjust- 
ment adopted by all the architectural societies of Scotland, 
and addressed to the members of the special committee, 
the Secretary for Scotland, and all members repre- 
senting Scottish constituencies. A satisfactory result 
had been attained in this case also, due no doubt 
to some extent to the action thus taken. In such 


cases where architectural work is not placed with officials. 
the inadequacy of the fees paid to outside architects by 
some of the public bodies in question is a matter which is 
engaging the attention of the Council in concert with that 
of the В.Г.В.А., and with regard to which action will 
shortly be taken. 

In furtherance of the policy adopted last year towards 
the better regulation of competitions, negotiations have 
been continued with the other Scottish societies for joint 
action in this respect. Ав the result, similar regulations 
to those in force in Glasgow have now been adopted by the 
Aberdeen Association, while the Edinburgh Association has 
intimated that the matter will receive favourable considera- 
tion in connection with a revision of its constitution now 
in progress. А representation has also been made to the 
R.I.B.A. Council in favour of the extension of its revising 
powers to certain limited competitions, and this is receiving 
favourable consideration by the Special Committee in charge 
of the subject in London. In the case of several competi- 
tions promoted locally during the past year, the Council 
found it necessary, after report of the Competitions Com- 
mittee, to enter a protest with the promoters, and in two 
instances to issue prohibitory notices to members. It de- 
sires to express its gratification with the loyal acceptance 
of such notices by the general body, while it regrets that in 
one or two cases exceptions have occurred, necessitating the 
reprimand of the defaulting members. It has been decided 
to keep & record of competitions promoted within the Insti- 
tute's province, with a view of arriving at a more exact 
knowledge as to how far these conform to the Institute's 
recommendations. 

Following on a remit from the R.I. B. A. Council regard- 
ing any desired adjustment of the provinces allotted to the 
Allied Societies, the Council has been in communication 
with that of the Edinburgh Association, with the object of 
transferring from its jurisdiction the county of Dumfries 
as a district in which several members of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute reside and practise. The matter is still pending, but 
the Edinburgh Association has meantime intimated that it 
is prepared to regard the proposal favourably. 

The Council had continued its interest in the town-plan- 
ning movement, though the delay of the Corporation of 
Glasgow to take any action under it, in contrast to the local 
authorities of most large centres of population, had so far 
provided little opening for the advice and assistance of the 
Institute. Communications had been addressed by the 
Council to two of the neighbouring burghs which were under- 
stood to be considering the promotion of schemes under the 
Town Planning Act. 

The report was adopted. 

A meeting of the newly-elected Council of the Glasgow 
Institute was held in the Art Club, Bath Street, on Mon- 
day, the 10th inst. The following office-bearers were elected : 
President, Alexander N. Paterson ; Vice-Presidents, Charles 
R. Mackintosh, R. D. Sandilands, and James Lochhead ; 
Auditor of professional accounts, John B. Wilson ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, €. J. MacLean, writer, 115 St. Vincent 
Street. The Standing Committees for the ensuing year were 
also appointed. 


DAMAGES AGAINST ARCHITECT. | 
BEFORE Mr. Justice Bailhache and a common jury in the 
King's Bench Division on March 5 and 6, Mr. Jabez 
Evelyn Daw, architect and surveyor, of Oxford Street. 
formerly of High Holborn, and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Jane 
‘Daw, меге sued by Mr. Leon Harris, builder, of Plashet Lane, 
Upton Park, E., for dan.ages for alleged breach of "a 
ment to finance the plaintiff in the building of a number 0 
houses in St. Leonard's Road, Thames Ditton, | 

Plaintiff’ s case was that Mr. Daw had refused to certify, 
as surveyor acting on behalf of his wife, in respect of work 
he (plaintiff) had done on certain of the houses. In consc 
quence Mrs. Daw had failed to pay to the plaintiff the sums 
to which he contended he was entitled under the agreement. | 

In defence it was denied that the certificates had m 
wrongly withheld, and it was pleaded the plaintifi had not 
completed the houses to the satisfaction of Mr. Daw. 

After lega] argument, his Lordship held there was no s 
as against Mrs. Daw, and dismissed her from the action, with 
costs. — 

The jury, after a lengthy hearing, found that Harris us 
entitled to the final certificate, and that the defendant ( | : 
Daw) had acted improperly in withholding 1t. i. 
awarded £1,030 damages, and judgment was entered tac 
ingly, with costs. His Lordship granted a stay of аа 
the money to be paid into Court and the appeal entered w 
ten days. 
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WALL PAPERS.* 
By Mr. Norr D. SHEFFIELD, M.S.A. 
History. 


WaLL papers are now universally accepted by all classes of 
society as а mural decoration for enriching a plain plaster 
surface. It may not, however, be generally known that they 
are of comparatively recent origin. It is probable that when 
first introduced they were intended as cheap imitations of 
tapestry and other textile hangings. 

Wall papers did not come into common use in Europe 
until the eighteenth century, although it is very probabie 
that they were used at a much earlier date by the Chinese. 
A few rare examples still exist in England which are attri- 
buted to the Elizabethan period. These are imitations of 
old Florentine and Genoese velvets and are generally of a 
flock texture. 

Machinery for producing paper in long strips and at a 
reduced cost was not invented till the end of the eighteenth 
century. Before this date wall papers were all hand-printed 
on small squares, and they were extremely difficult to hang 
with good effect, as the surface was marred with innumerable 
joints. Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find 
that the older method of treating wall surfaces by tapestry, 
wood panelling, and stamped leather were not easily super- 
seded. 

There is a little work written by John Baptist Jackson, 
and printed at Battersea, in 1754, that gives some informa- 
tion on the use of wall papers at that period. Although 
Mr. Jackson may not have intended his booklet to be a 
humorous essay, to modern minds it certainly makes most 
amusing reading. The small book has this imposing title, 
““ Ап Essay on the invention of Engraving and Printing in 
Chiaro Oscuro as practised by Albert Dürer, and the applica- 
tion of it to the making of Paper Hanginys of taste, dura- 
tion and elegance. [Illustrated with prints in proper 
colours.” 

Jackson passes twenty years in France and Italy perfect- 
ing his art, and then returns to England, as he modestly 
remarks, ‘‘ to enrich the land where he drew his first breath 

by adding to its commerce and employing its inhabitants, 
and yet like a citizen of it he would willingly enjoy some 
little share of those advantages before he leaves this world.” 
Like many an inventive pioneer of the present day, Mr. 
Jackson found money “rather tight," and therefore made 
his printed appeal to the public “іп the hopes that the 
merit of the undertaking may induce gentlemen of taste to 
look into and give vigour to his invention and infant art.” 

He acknowledges that Albert Dürer, Titian, Raphael, and 
others drew their own works on blocks of wood, but states 
that the manner in which they were done is entirely lost. 
He takes to himself, however, full credit for his rediscovery, 
and says that “an Art recovered is little less than an Art 
invented.” Jackson then briefly describes the manner of 
printing engraving on copper in colours and the difficult 
of obtaining ten impressions without losing all the elegance 
of the graving, but by his own method an almost indefinite 
number of impressions might be taken off without a difference 
between the first copy and the last. Added to this. + 
invented ten tints, all of which could be taken off with only 
four impressions. This attempt when he submitted it at 
Paris was treated as romantic and visionary, especially when 
he proposed a method by which blocks of wood might stand 
the power and pressure of the rolling press, which was 
apparently another invention of his own. Jackson finally 
applies his invention to the manufacture of ‘‘ paper for the 
hanging of rooms." By this method of printing paper he 
contrived that the “lights and shades should be broad and 
bold and give relief to the figures of antique statues; the 
colours softening into one another with harmony and repose 
and true imitations of nature in drawing and design." The 
printed panels were further to be surrounded with ‘‘ festoons 
and garlands of flowers with great elegance and taste.” 
Landscapes taken from any great master of painting could 
also be done in this manner, and staircases could even be 
treated in imitation of stone or stucco. No figure was 
apparently too large for reproduction, statues being taken 

off in full length or any size whatever. The reader of this 
book is then informed that “ the person who cannot purchase 
the statues themselves may have the prints in their place, 

and may as effectively show his taste and admiration of the 
ancient artist in this matter of fitting up and finishing his 
apartments as in the most expensive. It is the choice and 
not the price that discovers the true taste of the possessor."' 


* A Paper read before the Society of Architects on March 13. 


After having read through all the descriptive matter of 
this essay, the reader will naturally be worked up to a state 
of great curiosity and interest prior to the inspection of the 
small samples of wall paper shown at the end of the book. 
He will find them to consist of a thick paper impregnated 
with the oily pigment used in printing the design. The sub- 
jects illustrated scarcely do justice to the laudatory letter- 
press. They consist of the reproductions of antique sculp- 
ture, busts, and full-length figures, all printed a dingy sione 
colour, and quite unlike anything seen nowadays. There 
are also several landscape subjects ill-drawn and crudely 
coloured, one being of a lion resting at the base of a larze 
boulder with grass showing in the foreground and a tree in 
the background ; another is of a pheasant at the foot of a 
stone urn. The most amusing of all, however, is a print of 
a ruined temple with grass growing from between the stones. 
This illustration has the following quaint description 
attached: ''This print gives a faint idea of what is to be 
done in colours with respect to buildings and vegetables in 
this manner. The ruins of Rome and Athens may be printed 
and landscapes of any kind after the best masters in any size, 
and the ground of the paper done in one colour. This will 
make a lasting and genteel furniture, as all the colouring is 
done in oil and not subject to fly off as in papers printed in 
water-colours,’’ 

It is improbable that modern designers will agree with the 
absurdities of the sentiments expressed by Mr. Jackson. 

William Morris was the first to arouse the public from 
the apathy into which it had sunk during the first period 
of the Victorian era and to cultivate an appreciation of well- 
designed interiors, 

No one, perhaps, has done more to change a degraded 
national taste and raise it to a much higher standard. 

He adapted designs from Indian, Venetian, and old 
English sources, whilst his own work, although it consisted 
at first in the repetition of a few floral units, became in due 
course very rich both in colour and treatment. Morris, it is 
said, owed much to a seventeenth-century work, entitled 
‘“ Gerarde's Herbal.” The illustrations in this book are 
woodcuts, and the plants are drawn in a very simple and 
effective manner, resembling very closely the appearance of 
pressed specimen flowers and leaves. 

Many other men have of recent years turned their atten- 
tion towards wall-paper designing. Among them may be 
mentioned J. D. Sedding, Walter Crane, Heywood Sumner, 
Lewis F. Day, and C. F. A. Voysey. Original designs are 
at the moment not much sought after, the tendency being to 
resurrect the Jacobean, old Japanese and old Chinese textile 
patterns and to adapt them to modern methods of wall-paper 
manufacture. 

Selection. 

By the aid of improved machinery the modern cost of 
production has been lowered to such an extent that papers, 
which are quite pleasing to the eye, may be bought for a 
few pence, It is surprising that, with such good and cheap 
material to choose from, so many atrocious patterns are still 
on the market, and, sad to say, find a ready sale. The fault 
lies chiefly with the small decorator, who also styles himself 
“sanitary engineer and plumber." He is the individual who 
has the selection of the papers seen in most of our provincial 
and suburban homes. 

When the middle-class householder wishes his house 
repapered he seldom asks for the advice of an architect. The 
usual procedure is for the housewife to have some sample 
books submitted, and for her to choose the patterns from these. 
She has no idea what the effect of the mass will be from 
seeing the paper in the piece and unhung. To her the word 
“ repeat ’’ conveys no meaning. 

It is an accepted fact that a cheap paper, well chosen, 
will give a more satisfactory appearance when hung than one 
selected without due regard to the conditions under which 
it is to be used. Unfortunately the '' nouveau riche ” prefers 
his papers to be expensive, and novelty is to him a sine qua 
non. If there is one phrase more than another which marks 
the demand of the present day, it is this requirement for 
something new. No one asks, '' Is this design good and well 
suited to its purpose?" but “Is it new?" “Is it the 
fashion?” This constant striving after fresh effects enlists 
the manufacturers’ commercial instinct upon the side of con- 
stant change. This crying for novelty has, however, one 
good point, as thus many monstrosities offend the eye for but 
a short time. In many ways the manufacturer leads the 
fashion, and what he produces the public has to buy. After 
all, he is but human, so he makes what will sell. If a design, 


however well executed, is not likely to sell well, it is left 


severely alone. Nevertheless, if he is a man of taste and 
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discrimination, he will turn out papers of good design in 


inferior article. 

Э неа often urged against the use of wall 
apers is the mechanical effect obtained. It is true paper- 
hangings fall into no folds when hung. They are also a 
cheap form of decoration easily done, easily applied. The 
naterial is commonplace, the manufacture certainly mechani- 
al but if a design is well thought out, with good °“ repeats 
and with good colourings, this contention will not hold. To 
overcome the objection to regular Joints papers have been 

ut on the market with curved or irregular Joints, во arranged 
that when hung they are lost 1n the mazes of the design. 

The Japanese display their great originality and love of 
variety in the wall papers which are used to decorate their 
walls and screens. Repetition without any variation 18 
abhorrent to them. They will not tolerate the monotony 
of a dull uniformity created by mechanical reproduction, 
and their feelings are nowhere more severely tried T in 
wall-paper designs, because mechanica] reproduction is here 
unavoidable. The force of imagination and ingenuity they 
display in disguising the effect of exact repetition can only 
be realised by inspection of the papers, and no dee 
‚ап supply а substitute. William Morris probably ha 
similar gympathies, for his advice is “ to mask the construc- 


tion of our pattern enough to prevent people from counting 
the repeat of our pattern. If we are successful we shall 
obtain a look of satisfying mystery which is essential in all 
patterned goods.” 

(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH FLOWERS IN WATER-COLOURS 
AT THE DOWDESWELL GALLERIES. 

WE believe that we have remarked before now that we regard 
the Dowdeswell Galleries and an interesting exhibition as 
interchangeable terms, and we confidently approach 
No. 160 New Bond Street, London, on each occasion, secure 
in the merits of what we shall find there displayed. If 
there are exceptions, they have not dwelt in our memory. 
The latest exhibition, a series of water-colour paintings by 
Frances Drummond, held us enthralled from No. 1 to No. 42. 
The keynote is as if this lady's motto were '' Under quiet 
skies my own art lies.’’ 

To make a selection out of an entirely good show is 
perhaps not easy; but we regard as gems “ Delphinium and 
Veronica," “Yellow Water-Lilies,’’ “Orange Lilies,” 
“ Irises and Lupins,” and “ Delphinium " (No. 33). The 
greatest successes (amidst a show without failures) are 
certainly those where the artist sets the pretty colouring 
of the flowers against a dark, dull green background. 
'* Bluebells in the Copse," ‘‘ Madonna Lilies," ‘‘ Bluebells 
іп the Wood," ‘‘ Michaelmas Daisies," and ‘‘ Bluebells ” 
(No. 38) are all deserving of mention, as indeed are others 
also. 

The sole comment in the way of criticism which we are 
disposed to offer is the curious autumnal-like effect in No. 9, 
designated ‘‘ Early Spring in the Wood," and similarly 
with No. 11, “А Clearing in the Wood," which is evidently 
portraying the same season as No. 9. There is yet one 
other modifying remark to be made, and this is that in the 
treatment of herbaceous borders our artist is not quite so 
happy as, though very little inferior to, Miss Ella du Cane 
and Mr. Cyril Ward. 


DESIGNING OF TWO L.C.C. SCHOOLS 
BY OPEN COMPETITION. 

Tue following interesting report has been prepared by 
the Education Committee of the London County Council :— 

From time to time we have had under consideration the 
possibility of effecting economies in the cost of schools by 
modifications of design and materials used in construction. 
We think that an appropriate opportunity has arisen for 
inviting architects in open competition to submit designs 
for two schools. This will give the Council an opportunity 
of comparing the cost of different types of buildings, and of 
ascertaining what possibility there may be of new methods 
of treatment with regard to school planning. un 

We have considered as to the best, means of putting into 
effect the views indicated above, and we propose that the 
experiment shall be tried at the following two schools— 

(i.) Billingsgate Street site (Greenwich)—512 elementary 
school places. 

(ii. Linda Street site (Battersea)—1,264 elementary 
school places. | 

We desire, however, to direct the special attention of 
the Council to the fact that, under the Education (Adminis 
trative Provisions) Act, 1911, there is now no supervision 
from or responsibility on the part of the district surveyor m 
respect of school buildings, the plans of which have been 
approved by the Board of Education. In the case, there- 
fore, of the two schools proposed to be erected by outside 
architects, no officer of the Council would be responsible for 
the construction or stability of the building. The Act also 
releases school buildings from compliance with the London 
Building Acts and other local Acte and by-laws. | 

We think, therefore, that, in order to protect the interests 
of the Council, a clause should be inserted in the conditions 
of the competition, indicating that compliance shall be made 
with statutory conditions and the general provisions of the 
London Building Acts. In these circumstances, while we $ 
not propose that tho drawings and specifications shall : 
referred to the Council's architect for report, we are od 
opinion that a clerk of works should in each case be appoint 
by and be directly responsible to the Council. | 

We consider that, for the purpose of judging the Md 
submitted, one assessor should be appointed. The usus 
scale of charges for assessing competitions is 50 guinea? 
plus one-fifth per cent. on the estimated cost of the pro E nite 
building. It is not possible at present to give any de m d 
statement as to the actual expenditure which this то 
involve, owing to the fact that the estimated cost E E 
schools will be a factor in determining the merit of plans; 
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CHURCH OF ST. GERTRUDE, LUBECK.—Messrs. JÜBGENSEN & BACHMANN, Architects 


mate upon an approximate estimate of the Council’s 
architect as to the cost of the work, if carried out under the 
usual procedure of the Council. We are not at present in 
a position, therefore, to submit the necessary detailed 
estimate for assessor's fees. We have explained this position 
to the Finance Committee, and we laid before them, at the 
same time, a general statement as to our proposals. In the 
event of the Council giving assent to the principle involved, 
a complete scheme of regulations for the conduct of the 
competition will be prepared, but we may mention at this 
stage that it is our intention that a clause should be inserted 
in the regulations to secure that the Council's conditions of 
contract shall be observed, and that the competition and 
payment to the successful architect should be generally in 
accordance with the regulations of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

It is not intended to offer any premium to any competitor. 


The Finance Committee have approved, for the purposes of 
the “40” and “48” scheme, the inclusion of the two schools 


in question in the period in which it is anticipated that the 


contracts will be let. 


We recommend— 
That the holding of an open competition, on the under- 


mentioned conditions, for designs for public elementary 
schools at Billingsgate Street (Greenwich) (512 places), and 
Linda Street (Battersea) (1,264 places) be approved in 


principle— 
(1.) Compliance with the statutory conditions and the 
general provisions of the London Building Acts to be a 


condition of the competition. 
(11.) An assessor to be appointed for the purpose of 


examining the designs. 


(iii.) The remuneration for assessing the competition to 


be the usual scale of charges, viz., 30 guineas, plus one-fifth 
per cent. on the estimated cost of the buildings. 


(iv.) The competition, and payment to the successful 
architect, to be generally in accordance with the regulations 


of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


1 | ы. еч.) Іп the case of each school А clerk of works to be 
appointed by, and to be directly responsible to, the Council. 


(vi.) Members of the architect’s department of the 


Council to be allowed to compete. 
And that the Education Committee do submit in due course 


the recommendations necessary in order that the competition 
may be held. 


COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY. 
LORD Evers ey presided over a meeting of the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, held at the offices, 25 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, S.W. It was reported by the 
solicitor, Mr, Percival Birkett, that thirteen Private Bills 
proposed to be introduced into Parliament during the 
approaching Session contained proposals affecting common 
land or open spaces, and that rights of way were to be 


stopped up under nine Bills. 

On the motion of Sir Robert Hunter, it was decided to 
oppose the second reading of the Northern Junction Railway 
Bill on the ground that it will bisect Bound’s Green Com- 
mon, Wood Green, and that it will also seriously impair the 
amenity of Hampstead garden suburb. The line as projected 
is intended to run on a high embankment through the 
northern end of the suburb and across a public open space 
proposed to be laid out in connection with the development of 
the estate. It was also resolved to oppose the London County 
Council (General Powers) Bill, which seeks power to authorise 
the erection of workmen’s cottages upon part of the land set 
out as a public open space in 1900, when the Latchmere Allot- 
ments were extinguished by statute. This Bill also seeks to 
effect an exchange of part of Parliament Hill Fields, Hamp- 


stead Heath. 
It was reported by the Secretary, Mr. Lawrence W. 
Chubb, that the Society’s awards as arbitrator between the 


landowners and loca] authorities had now been made in regard 


to the whole of the public rights of way in the parishes of 
Sundon, Beds, and Bennington, Herts, provided for the 
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recognition of sixty-six public l 
| J paths having an apor 
length of over twenty-seven miles. Similar 5 vds xoa 


rendered by the Soclety in regard to the paths in five other 


parishes. It was stated that the landowner had now agreed 


tempts now being made to enclose nearly 8,000 acres of com- 
mon land in Devon, Radnor, Surrey, Sussex, and elsewhere, 


—-.N 
BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 

(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 

to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 

Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 

tects and builders the address is asa rule local. ) 

ENGLAND. 

CHESHIRE. 

Neston.—House, Church Road, for Dr. Gunn. 

House, Parkgate, for Mr. А. G. Grenfell. 

CORN WALL. 


Flushing, —Workmen's dwellings. 
Newquay.-—House, Ulalia Road, for Mr. E. G. Constan- 


tine, 
Penzance.—Thirty-three workmen's houses, Weeth's Field 
(£6,900). 
Redruth.—Fire Station. 
CUMBERLAND. 
School, Newtown. Messrs. Oliver 


Carlisle.—Council 

‚ (F.R.I.B.A.) & Dodgshun, architects. 
Crosby-on-Eden.—'' Batt House" : additions. Mr. A. 
Blakeley, builder. 

Longton.—Hallicot Mills: 
veyor. 


DERBYSHIBE. | 
Chesterfield.—Christ Church, Stonegravels: extension, 


Mr, D. Sheldon (of Baslow), contractor. 
Clay Cross.—Higher Elementary School for 175 places. 


Повнам. 
Annfield Plain.—Sixty houses. Mr. T. J. Trowsdale, 


Council surveyor. 
Bishop Auckland.—Public Eiementary School for 350 
places. 
Chester-le-Street.—Workmen’s dwellings. | 
Houghton-le-Spring.—Drill Hall, corner of Edwin and 
Henry Streets, for the local Company of the Territorials. 
Spennymoor.—House, Beaumont Terrace, for Mr. J. Little. 
Three houses, Beaumont Terrace, for Mr. Mendham 
and others. 
Twelve houses, Coldwell Terrace, for Mr. H. Goundry. 
Whitworth Masonic Lodge Hall: alterations, 
Workshop, Coulson Street, for Mr. W. Wilson. 
Usworth Colliery.—Public Elementary School, for 300 


improvement. Council sur- 


places, 
Winlaton.—Public Elementary School. Bleach Green, for 
470 places. 
Essex. 
Clacton-on-Sea.—-Cinema Theatre, West Avenue. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Bournemouth.—The Royal Victoria and West Hants Hos- 
pital, Boscombe: Administrative Block. 
“Lansdowne Hotel”: alterations. for Messrs. 
Eldridge, Pope & Co. 
House, Plot 15, Chessel Avenue 
builder. 
House, Plot 132, Talbot Avenue, for Mr. Wenyon. 
House, Plot 7, Truscott Avenue, for Mr. J. A. 
Young. 
House, Plot 12, Wentworth Avenue, for Messrs. Bur- 
ridge & Bovill. 
Two houses, Plots 17 and 18, Wentworth Avenue, for 


Mr. J. Newbury. 
Two pairs of houses, Plots 95 and 96, Abinger Road, 


for Mr. C. W. Garrett. 

House, Bingham Road, for Mr. H. W. Lovell. 

House, corner of Crabton Close and Wilf red Roads, for 
Mr. A. Barnes. 

House, Dunbar Road, for Mr. R. C. Drew. 

House, Plot 36, Hengistbury Road, for Mr. Н. 
Knight. 

House, Plot 13, Hengistbury Road, for Mrs. Reeves. 

Bn Heron Court Road, for Messrs. A. & W. 

ing. 

Two houses, Plois 2 and 3, Hill Brow Road, for Mr. 

W. Chitty. 


Mr. F. A. Grigg, 
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Two houses, Plots 38 and 39, Hill Brow Road, for Mr. 
C. Lloyd. j 
оше Plot 58, Stokewood Road, for Mr. G. E. Lam. 
rt. 


кш к 664, Montagu Road, for Messrs. Burridge 
House, Plot 67, Montagu Road, for Mr. W. H. Gent. 
House, Plot 26, St. Luke’s Road, for My. C. Hunt. 
Two houses, Plots 91 and 92, Towle Road, for Mr. E. 
Scadding. 
ue and shop, Plot 1, Wimborne Road, for Mr. A. 
ine. 
Petersfield —Post Office. 
Portsmouth.—Wesleyan Mission Church, Queen Street, 
Portsea. 


KENT. 


Gravesend.—Oftices, Downs Road, for Messrs. Kendall & 
Butchard. 

Maidstone.— Holly Bush" Inn, corner of Peel and 
Fisher Streets: alterations for Messrs. Style & 
Winch, Ltd. 

Итоат  Hill.—House. Mr. W. К. McDermott, 
А.В.Т.В.А. (of London), architect. Messrs. Curtis & 


Caine (of Boro' Green), contractors. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Langho.—Two semi-detached houses, Whinney Lane. 
Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth (of Blackburn), archi- 
tects. 

Little Hulton.—Elementary School (£4,000 to £5,000). 
Mr. H. Littler (of Preston , County architect 

Liverpool.—Public Elem. School (1,000 places), Corin- 
thian Avenue, West Derby. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Leicester. —St. Barnabas’ Mission Institute, Morton Road. : 
Mr. J. C. Baines, A. R.I. B. 4., architect. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Banbury.—Corn Exchange, Albert Street. Mr. J. Cooke, 
architect. 


[4 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Hanley.—R.C. Infants' School, Birches Head. 
Leek.—House, Wetwood Road, for Mr. Maskery. 
Stafford. —Twenty working-class dwellings, Backwalls 


South (£4,000). 
Stoke-on-Trent. —Council School, Oakhills. 


SUFFOLK. 


Eye (near), —Workhouse Infirmary, Hartismere (£15,500). 
Mr. H. J. Green (of Norwich), architect. 


SURREY. 


E psom.—Workhouse additions (£825). 


SUSSEX. 


Boqnor.—Twelve artisans’ dwellings, Gravitt’s Lane 
(£1,800). 
Brighton.—Y.M.C.A. headquarters, Old Steine: altera- 
tions and extensions. 
Cuck field.—House, Wyllies Lane. for Mrs. F urlonger. 
Eusthourne,—Caffyn’s Garage, Seaside: additions. Mr. 
J. W. Woolnough, architect. 

Garage at 75 Willingdon Rd. Mr. Ford, architect. 

Four houses, Victoria Drive, for Mr. J. Izzard. 

House, St. Anthony’s Hill. Mr. A. Ford, architect. 
Mr. J. D. Thompson, contractor. 

“Hartington Lawn," Hartington Place: addition. 
Mr. A. Ford, architect. Mr. M. Hookham, con- 
tractor. | 

“ Egerton House," Buxton Road: addition. Mr. 
F. G. Cooke, architect. 

Four houses, Desmond Road, for Mr. W. Hookham. 

'" Holmesdale," Grange Road: addition. Messrs, 
Swayne Brothers, Ltd. 

“ Kingsbridge,” Grange Road: addition. Mr. F. G. 
Cooke, architect. 

No. 74 Latimer Road: addition. Mr. A. Ford, archi- 
tect. Mr. M. Hookham, builder. 

No. 56 Terminus Road: addition. Messrs. Peerless, 
Dennis & Co., builders; also 


De Walden Mews: addition. 
Shop and house, 31 Seaside. Mr. Ford, architect. 


Hurstpierpoint.—'' Sunshine House " : cha pel. 
Lindfield.—Shop, High Street, for Mr. Masters. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Birmingham.—Picture Theatre, Churchill Road and 
Bordesley Green. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Salisbury.—St, Martin's Parish Hall (£1.500). Mr. M. 
Harding, architect. 
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J Workmanship and Materials of the 
Highest Quality. 
Built to any Specification 
or Gauge. 


PECKETT & SONS, Atlas Locomotive Works, BRISTOL. 
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FOR UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
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ENGLAND—continued, 
WORCESTERSHIRE a stream of fluid to the o i 
! ` : pen limb, D, f th 1 
Castlemorton.—Working lass dwellinps to start the discharging operation the қалы er E, SO as 
YORKSHIRE. 85. being formed аз а tube, Е, connected as $ : bién (io 
the water inlet pipe, such as the stand bibe H, 1 bá 


Bridlngton.—Additions апа alterations, Blackburn 
Avenue. Mr. C. F. Johnson, architect. 

Horsforth.—Golf Club-house (£1,750). Messrs. Watson 
Son & Ellison (of Wakefield), architects. | 

Scarborough.—Six bungalows, South Cliff Gardens. Mr. 
H. W. Smith, Borough surveyor. 

Selby.—Congregational Sunday School and Chapel, East 
Common. 

Sheffield.—Wesleyan School, Ellesmere Road: extension. 
Messrs. Chapman & Jenkinson, architects. 

Sprotborough.—St. Mary’s Church: restoration (£2,000). 


WALES. 
Ammanford.—Cinema, rear of the Arcade, for Mr. Evan 
Evans. 
Cardiff.—Cathays Liberal Club: alterations. 
Colwyn Bay.—St. George's Church (84,150). Mr. L. W. 
Barnard (of Cheltenham), architect. 
Painscastle.—Baptist Chapel: additions and alterations. 
Port Talbot.—Steelworks: extension towards Llewellyn 
Quay. 
Stamping Works, the Sandfields. Aberavon (accommo- 
dation for 150 hands). For Herren Giesler. 


SCOTLAND. 
Alloa.—Corporation Gasworks, Kelliebank : Retort House. 


Arbroath.—Board School. 

Blackford.—‘‘ Carim Lodge " : additions and alterations. 
Separate trade contractors. 

Blairgowrie.—County Police Buildings, Ericht Lane. 

Carnoustie.—House and offices, Holyrood Street, for Mr. 


G. Fox. 
'Glencoe Villa '': 
J. G. Henderson. 
Clydebank.—Workshop and garage, Dumbarton Road, for 
Mr. J. M. Grant. 
Dundee.—Hospital for Women, Blackness Road. 
Addition to premises, Commercial Street, for Messrs. 


Smith, Son & Co. 
Cinema Theatre, Bellfield Street, for Mr. A. Hender- 


son. 
Edinburgh.—Haymarket Mills, Devon Place: extension 
for Messrs, J. Herdman & Sons, Ltd. 
Greenock.—La Scala Photo Playhouse, Inverskip Street 
(accommodation for 1,000 sittings). 
Kilbirnie.—Public Offices and Hall (£2,200). 
Linlithgow.—Regent Factory extension, Captain’s Park, 
for Nobel’s Explosives Co., Ltd. — 
Methil.—Fifteen houses and shops for Messrs. Taylor Bros. 


(of Aberhill). 
Seven houses, School Street, Denbeath, for the Wemyss 


ot 
| thy, 2. 


ач чь 9 чь 
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connected the usual ball-cock, I, provided with a discharge 
pipe, J, for the cistern supply, the said tube F being led 
upwardly in line with the open limb of the siphon. Dec. 11, 


1912. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
MARCH 6, 1913. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech.E., Thanet House, 
Temple Bar, London. 

No. 27,796. Dec. 11, 1911.—H. I. M. Ross, 614 Castle 
Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. Double current ventilation 
and ventilators therefor. 

2,990. Feb. 6, 1912.— Frank Biggin and T. H. Firth, 
the Wicker Iron Works, Sheffield. Steam or water connec- 
tions for swing radiators. 

3,136. Feb. 7, 1912.—E. F. Stimson, 88 Streathbourne 
Road. Upper Tooting, S. W. Cooking stoves. 

3,537. Feb. 12, 1912.— Ernest Snutsel, 59 rue Stevin. 
Brussels. Apparatus for preventing rattling of doors. 

3,764. Feb. 15, 1912. —J. T. Briscoe, ‘‘ Thelma,” Essex 
Road. Enfield. Paving and other surface finishings and 
surrounds around manhole covers and other similar surface 
boxes or gratings. 

4,028. Feb. 17, 1912.—Donald Munro, 41 College 
Bounds, Fraserburgh, Scotland. Stair gauge for the pur- 


extension and alteration, for Mr. 


Paisle ас Еке Church pose of "drawing in"' the treads and risers or stairs on 
У. А string boards, 
IRELAND, 4,036. Feb. 17, 1912.—Eduard Behrsin, 17 Peterstr, 


Libau, Russia. Air-heating apparatus. 
4.423. Feb. 22, 1912.—Arnold England, Carlton Cham- 


bers, St. Annes-on-Sea. Construction of chimneys, towers, 
and other hollow structures. 

4,424. Feb. 22, 1912.—Arnold England, Carlton Cham- 
bers, St. Annes-on-Sea. Artificial blocks or slabs and rein- 
forcements for same. 

6,128. March 12, 1912.—F. I. Gibbs, 140 Hurst Street, 
Birmingham. Decorated glass and glassware and the pro- 


duction of same. 
9,598. April 23, 1912.—E. E. Larkin, 11 Clevedon 


Road, Beckenham Road, Penge, S.E. Controlled doer 


closing and locking apparatus. 
10,385. May 2, 1912.—A. J. Orr, 16 Hill Street, Fins- 


bury, E.C., and W. A. Haskins, 2 Tanfield Court, Temple. 
E.C. Window with ventilating screen. 

10,892. May 8, 1912.—S. R. Baker, Moatfield Works. 
Moat Street, Willenhall. Construction of lock or latch. 

11,483. Мау 14, 1912.—Duncan Sinclair, The Willows, 
Wellington, Salop, and Sinclair Iron Company, Ltd., 
62 London Wall, E.C. Fireplaces. 

11,518. May 15, 1912.—Joseph Hollis. 1 St. Paul's 
Road, Leicester. Wood-trimmers and the like. 

12,295. Мау 24, 1912.—Thomas Davis. Middlezoy. 
Bridgwater, Somerset. Method of forming blocks for 
structural and decorative purposes, 

18,056. Aug. 6, 1912.—Richard Greenhalgh, “ Wood 
Leigh." Brook Lane, Alderley Edge, Chester. Door-locking 


devices. 


Ballymena.—Workhouse Hospital. 

Costello.—Shooting Lodge for Mr. Bruce Ismay. 

Portrush.—Baths. Messrs. T. W. Henry (of Belfast) & 
A. J. Clarke (of Portrush), joint architects. 


Sligo.—Labourers’ cottages. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application ; the second, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. i 

Хо. 29,169. Dec. 28, 1911.—Improvements in vuter- 
waste preventers. John Shanks, Tubal Works, Barrhead, 
Renfrewshire. This invention relates to improvements in 
water-waste preventers, including means for starting the 
siphon discharge from cisterns for flushing. Particularly 
the invention refers to the type wherein the siphonic dis- 
charge is started by means of a tubular connection in which 
is interposed a valve adapted to be operated through the 
intermediary of a push so as to cause fluid to pass to the 
open limb of the siphon tube. Fig. 1 is a part elevation, 
part longitudinal vertical section of a cistern and fittings. 
Fig. 2 is a plan, and fig. 3 is a vertical section on the line 
2-х, fig. 2. The cistern, A, is fitted with devices operable 
by a push button, B, which is fitted directly to the cistern 
itself, and is adapted to effect the siphon discharge, while 
preventing waste of water. The push button, B, controls a 
valve, C, interposed in a tubular connection for admitting 


` 
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CASTOR” 


MAKE CEMENT WORK 


WATERPROOF 
& DAMPPROOF 


Guaranteed permanent efficiency at practically no extra cost 


d 


SPECIFY €€ 
TO 


“CASTOR” IS A BITUMINOUS SOLUTION, SUPPLIED READY 
| FOR INCORPORATION WITH CEMENT AND 
SAND MORTAR IN THE ORDINARY PROCESS OF MIXING. 


FOR WORK NOT SUBJECT TO WATER PRESSURE: 


3 PARTS OF SHARP RIVER SAND. 

1 PART OF BEST PORTLAND CEMENT. 

AND 416. OF "CASTOR" TO EVERY 10016. OF NEAT CEMENT. 
NOTE THICKNESS OF RENDERING: 1/2in. MAXIMUM. 


FOR WORK SUBJECT TO WATER PRESSURE: 


2 PARTS OF SHARP RIVER SAND. 
1 PART OF BEST PORTLAND CEMENT. 
AND 416. OF “CASTOR” TO EVERY 10015. OF NEAT CEMENT. 


NOTE THICKNESS OF RENDERING: 3/4 in. MAXIMUM. 


“CASTOR” 15 SPECIFIED BY GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
AND LEADING ARCHITECTS IN EVERY EUROPEAN COUNTRY. 


то 5. SAMPLE TIN 


SENT CARRIAGE PAID ON RECEIPT OF 5s. P 
(This quantity is sufficient for about I5 yards о 


The “CASTOR” Waterproofing Co., 


Dominion House, | 
110 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS—" DONOYD-F EN, LONDON.” 


TELEPHONE No. 6132 CITY. 
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13,685. June 11, 1912.—Gustave Kiechle, 76 Rue du 


Temple, Paris. Cooking apparatus. 
18,885. Aug. 17, 1912.—Date claimed under Inter- 


national Convention Nov. 24, 1911.—Wolf Lauffer, 
4 Gertruda, Gracow, Galicia, Austria. Process for the pro- 
duction of artificial stones from natural rock waste. 

21,469. Sept. 20, 1912.—Muribloc (Partition Slabs), 
Ltd., Prince's Wharf, Wandsworth, and J. C. Snelling, 
40 Morley Road, East Twickenham. Slabs for building 


purposes. 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
James D. Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 
Indifferent Quantities. 


Sig,—Mr. Hoffman Wood’s letter in your issue of 
March 7 touches what I consider to be the root and origin 


of the ''indifferent quantities” supplied from some archi- 
tects' offices, more particularly in the provinces, or perhaps, 
] might more correctly say, in the country, for it is from 
offices in small country towns that these quantities usually 
come, In my youth I spent some years in а quantity sur- 
veyor's office, and was taught to “take ой” in the fully 
detailed fashion then in vogue, each piece of stone sepa- 
rately, with all its labours, from ‘‘ half-sawing’’ to 
“ boasted for carving," and so with everything else in the 
building. Before, however, I started in practice for myself 
builders contracted the habit of ignoring all the carefully 
measured detail of labours and of lumping together their 
prices on the main items, so that pages after pages of 
Mason’s and Joiner’s bills were unpriced. Accordingly 
quantity surveyors started to condense their measurements 
and shorten their bills in the manner upheld by Mr. Hoff- 
man Wood. This opened the door for the country archi- 
tect’s assistant. He thought he could get out condensed 
quantities, and the more he condensed the more profit his 
principal made out of the 24 per cent. till the culminating 
point was reached in '' No. 1: Staircase all as detail to be 
supplied." There is no reason why an architect should not 
prepare quantities if he is able to do so, as many provincial 
architects are, and willing to do it properly. My experi- 
ence is that an architect who takes off his own quantities 
can save his client from 5 to 10 per cent. on the cost that 
would be incurred if the quantities were supplied by a 


stranger.—Yours truly, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Kingsway.. 
_ SIR,—This noble thoroughfare is at last becoming recog- 
nised as a valuable site for offices for certain businesses. But 
that the lease for my own premises has still ten years to run, 
I would go to Kingsway. I suggest that the architects of 
buildings to be erected on the sites still vacant would do 
well to provide, where practicable, garages for the motor- 
cars of the proprietors or managing directors of concerns 
that take offices. 

I am fortunately located in offices not far from Kings- 
way, almost facing a public-house having a stable yard, 
which I rent at £13 per annum, in which my motor-car can 
stand all day. There must be many hundreds of others— 
and as time goes on there will be thousands of others—simi- 
larly situated, who drive their cars up to town from distant 
suburbs, to whom a space just sufficient to accommodate a 
car near to their offices would be worth the same rental, and 
in Kingsway there must be many sites where such simply- 
constructed garages could be practicably introduced into the 
design of the rear premises. 

I would not advocate—indeed would deprecate—the con- 
struction of a proprietorial garage designed to accommodate 
all and sundry, because that would entail the imposition of 


the cost of a staff and the legitimate profit of the proprietors. 


What I suggest is the provision of a number of private 
garages, each one capable of holding one car or two cars, 
to be let to the tenants of suites of offices in the block, so 
that the existence of such a convenience would add to the 


value of the block of offices.— Yours faithfully, 
A. J. WiLsow. 


March 11. 1913. 


Undeveloped Land Duty. 

Sin, —Will you allow me through the medium of your 
columns to draw the attention of manufacturers and others 
to the importance of investigating the claims which are now 
being made by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for 
undeveloped land duty for the years ending March 31, 1910, 
1911, 1912, and 1913? Several instances have come to my 
knowledge in which these claims are being made upon the 
present owner of land in respect of the duty accrued before 
his purchase, as the Inland Revenue authorities contend that 
the owner is liable in such circumstances, under a provision 
in Section 19 of the Finance Act, 1910, that any unpaid 
duty shall ‘‘ be recoverable from the owner of the land for 
the time being." The result, therefore, is that a manufac- 
turer who has recently purchased undeveloped land for the 
purpose of extending his factory will find himself called on 
to pay perhaps three years' arrears of duty, solely because 
the authorities did not assess the duty in the year for which 
it was payable. 

It is at the outset most important to ascertain whether 
there is any liability for duty at all, because no such liability 
exists where the land is used bona-fide for any business, trade 
or industry, and what constitutes such a user must, particu- 
larly in the case of factories, give rise to many complex 


points of fact and law. | 
It is also important to ascertain whether in the case of 


‘land which was undeveloped at one time, but which has been 


gradually developed year by year, the proper allowances have 
been made for the extent of this development with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the site value of the land upon which 
the duty is assessed. 

In a large number of cases these claims are being made 
before the provisional valuations have been finally settled, 
and although under such circumstances the duty is payable, 
yet there is a specific provision in the Act for an adjustment 
of the duties paid when the provisional valuations are finally 
settled, a fact which emphasises the importance of seeking 
expert advice upon these provisional valuations. 

My committee desire me particularly to point out how 
important it is that these provisional valuations should not 
be disregarded or treated as matters of no importance, 
because when once they are settled there is no means of 
redress in the future ; and as there is also the possibility that 
they may be used hereafter for the purpose of the poor rate 
assessment as evidence of the value of land, buildings, 
and machinery, the matter becomes one of very great impor- 
tance to the manufacturing community. 

My committee will be very pleased to advise and assist 
any manufacturers, through the medium of their experts, if 
they will kindly communicate with me upon the matter. 

W. R. BUCKINGHAM, Secretary. 
The Machinery Users' Association (Incorporated). 
22 and 23 Laurence Pountney Lane, 
(C'annon Street, London, E.C. 


Painters’ Materials. 

SiR,— The lecture by Mr. А. S. Jennings on “ Painters’ 
Materials and Hygienic Paints," reported in your columns, 
seems to resolve itself into a handsome if unsolicited testi- 
monial to the merits of zinc oxide paint and lithopone; but 
one or two misstatements in it need correction. 

Zinc oxide paint is not cheaper than white lead paint. 

It does not cover or spread over at least one-third greater 


surface than white lead does. 
It is not “without doubt” the ‘‘standard white pig- 


ment."' 
The odour when mixed with linseed oil and turpentine is 
not much less pronounced than when white lead is used. 

It has not a distinct advantage over white lead in smoky 
towns. 

Lithopone is not considerably cheaper than white lead, 
and does not possess superior body and spreading capacity. 

In spite of Mr. Jennings's inspired advocacy of substi- 
tutes for white lead, he is unable to deny that in every 
country in Europe three times as much white lead is used 
as all the substitutes put together, and that its use is increas- 
ing rather than diminishing. 

It would be interesting to learn whence he derives the 
‘common knowledge "' of the intentions of the Departmental 
Committee with regard to the restricting of lead paints.— 
Faithfully yours, E. S. G. 

Chelsea. 


A NEW bridge is to be built in Ontario at a cost of about 
£41,000. The bridge will be 66 ft. wide, and of the deck- 
plate-girder approach-span type. 
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outweighed by their enthusiasm for the original drawing. 
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British Patent Specifications . 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SKETCH BOOK, 1912. 
Елсн volume of the Architectural Association Sketch 
Book as it makes its appearance year after year in succes- 
sion to the numerous volumes that have already preceded 
it makes us realise the immense wealth of architectural 
works of the past that are worthy of study. There never 
seems to be any end to the supply of interesting matter 
from which the seventy-two plates of each volume can 
be selected, but we have no doubt that the Committee 
of Editors must have spent many hours in obtaining and 
selecting the admirable collection of illustrations which 
are once again presented, and by their quality fully main- 
tain the reputation of the A.A. Sketch Book and uphoid 
worthily the traditions of past generations. 

At the same time it is but just to note that the evil 
tendencies of modern draughtsmanship, at least from the 
point of view of reproduction, have militated against the 
value of the present volume as a book of reference and 
record, as, for example, in plate 25, in which the careful 
work in measurement and the high skill in draughts- 
inanship of Mr. Charles F. Butt are practically lost from 
the unsuitability of the pencil and wash drawing for 
reproduction by photographie process. "The drawing 's 
essentially a study of detail, hence the value of its repro- 
duction is nil when one cannot distinguish what the detail 
Is. Fog and mist have their value pictorially, but the 
study of architectural detail is unsatisfactory in a dense 
іса, and Mr. Butt’s drawing shows Sir Christopher 
Wren’s work as it might have appeared on one of the 
dingiest days of last January. 

Reproductions in monochrome of colour decoration are 
also deprived of more than half their value by photo- 
graphic process, and the work that has been bestowed by 
Mr. Noel H. Leaver on his measured drawings of a 
staircase in the Victoria and Albert Museum designed by 
Moody is terribly discounted in reproduction. 

It requires considerable strength of mind on the part 
of editors to refuse admirable drawings because they are 
unsuitable for photographic reproduction, and we can 
understand that the Committee of the Sketch Book have 
їп а few instances allowed their better judgment to be 


by the youthful student of architecture. We have one 
plate from France, one from Germany, one, a double. 
from Spain, one from Constantinople. АП the remainder 
are from either England or Italy. This would seem as 
if the editors rightly wished to impress upon those who 
are at an early stage of their career that there is plenty 
of good work to be studied at home, and that, if thev 
wish to go abroad, for the proper training of their taste 
and judgment, it is advisable for voung students to restrict 
themselves to the best work of Italy rather than to risk 
the degradation of their artistic perception by the studv 
of the fascinating, if somewhat unwholesome, attractions 
of Spain and Germany, and even, for those whose stan- 
dard of taste is still in a formative stage, of France. 

Turning to the Italian work which is presented in this 
volume we find that from Tuscany we have such admir- 
able examples as the church of the Badia, Fiesole, which 
has been carefully measured and drawn by Mr. G. H. 
Foggitt, who also contributes a useful measured drawing 
of the cloisters of Santa Croce. From San Lorenzo, 
Florence, we have a fine spirited piece of detail by Mr. 
Alick Horsnell, whilst a wash drawing in perspective 
by Mr. Leslie Wilkinson is an excellent study of the 
staircase and vestibule of the Laurentian Library. The 
church of San Spirito has been thoroughly measured 
and drawn by Mr. Walter M. Keesey, and it is gratifying 
to have reproduced for us these drawings which made so 
admirable a show when submitted for the Measured 
Drawings prize at the Royal Institute. 

From Rome we have some interesting studies from 
the Regia in the Forum by Mr. Piet de Jong. Mr. J. 
Hubert Worthington has contributed some useful draw- 
ings of some of the best work from the Palazzo Lante, 
tlie Palazzo Angelo Massimi, the Palazzo Massimi alle 
Colonne, and the Palazzo Linotte. Mr. Foggitt also sends 
some careful studies from the cloisters of S. Maria Della 
Pace in collaboration with Mr. Piet de Jong, who also 
sends fine studies of the monuments of Cardinal Ascanio 
Sforze and Ludovicus de Lebretto. Mr. Foggitt’s draw- 
ings of the little church of S. Pietro in Montorio, by 
Bramante, and the cloisters of the Museo delle Terme are 
very useful records to have for reference. 

Fine examples of perspective sketches are to be 
seen in Mr. Wontner Smith’s detail of a doorway from 
Caudebec-en-Caux and an unusual view of Santa Maria 
Della Salute, whilst Mr. Henderson’s drawing of the 
mosque of Sultan Suleiman at Constantinople is a very 


_ The distinguishing characteristic of the present volume 
1s the preponderance of measured drawings over perspec- 
This, we need hardly say, is as it should 


_ tive sketches. 
be, and more so as many of these measured drawings 
excellent reproduction in monochrome of a water-colour 


drawing that photography for once does not fail to repro. 


duce in effective if not literal transcription. 


are valuable records of well recognised and notably well 
The English work illustrated is a well-varied selection 


designed pieces of architecture. The range of localities 
from which the illustrations in the present volume have 
been drawn might very well be taken as an object-lesson 
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of various dates commencing with thirteenth-century 
work in the Angel Choir at Lincoln, which, although a 
somewhat hackneyed subject, and if our memory serves 
us rightly. already illustrated in past volumes, neverthe- 
less justifies its inclusion as an example of a careful study 
by Mr. C. Peake Anderson. Another thirteenth-century 
subject is the fireplace in the Warming House, Netley 
Abbey, which is а reproduction of a measured drawing 
bv Mr. W. J. N. Millard made as far back as 1875. 
Vourteenth-century work is represented by Mr. Arthur 
B. Allen's thorough study of the Octagon at Ely Cathe- 
dra] and by s perspective sketch of the west front of 
Wells by Mr. Gerald Horsley. For fifteenth-century 
work we are indebted to Mr. J. Macgregor, who con- 
tributed measured drawings of the interesting Priest’s 
louse at Brympton D'Everecy; the Abbot’s House, 
Muchelney ; and the chapel in the Vicars’ Close, Wells; 
all of these being examples of clerical domestic work 
from Somerset. Mr. Macgregor also contributes exam- 
ples of early sixteenth-century carved woodwork from 
the churches of Trull and Bishop’s Lydeard. 

Other early sixteenth-century woodwork is shown in 


Mr. F. H. Swindell’s drawing of the roof at Knapton 


Church, Norfolk, and late sixteenth-century woodwork 


is represented by Mr. A. S. Carter’s drawings of the 


interior of the Charter House, which marks the iransit.on 
from Gothic to Renaissance in the series of illustrations 
of English work. This latter has principally been selected 
from eighteenth-century buildings with a few examples 
of late seventeenth-century date, such as Mr. Charles 
F. Butt’s perspective sketches of Greenwich Hospital 
and Mr. Arthur E. Maxwell’s measured drawings 
gate piers and lodges from Chelsea Hospital. 

The eighteenth-century work includes the east end 
of the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields; the staircase 
from No. 6 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea; entrance gateway О 
Sion House, Isleworth; the Ionic order of the portico 
of St. Mary-le-Strand; a screen from St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, to which we have already referred; the Admiralty 
Screen, Whitehall; and a single example outside Middle- 
sex, the Senate House at Cambridge. These examples 
are all well chosen, instructive and useful. Се 

We must not omit to mention the title page which, 
following recent practice, instead of a design includes 8 
drawing, on this occasion a characteristic rendering © 
the interior view of the south side of the choir at Wells, 
by Mr. Beresford Pite. — 


But for some small mistakes in the index, which we 
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hero of Quebec, for the old Tudor mansion, Quebec 


do not think would have occurred under the editorship 
of the late Mr. W. G. B. Lewis, we can fairly say 
that the latest volume of the Architectural Association 
Sketch Book well maintains the high level of excellence 
of the past, and we congratulate the editors, Messrs. 
C. C. Brewer, Theodore Fyfe, W. Curtis Green, сла 
H. A. Hall, in having once again presented for the sub- 
scribers an exceedingly good guinea's worth of interesting 
and useful records of some of the best examples of ancient 


architecture. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur report of the Regent Street Committee, of which we 
published the principal recommmendations last week, and 
in this issue give the evidence obtained from the various 
witnesses, 1s, as must have been expected, in the nature 
of a compromise, which will satisfy neither the. shop- 
keepers, nor those who desire to see Mr. Norman Shaw's 
design carried out in its integrity, but, Just because it is 
a compromise it may be accepted by the impartial critic 
as being fair and reasonable. The Committee were 
bound to accept the existence of the Piccadilly Hotel as 
an unalterable fact, dominating the whole of their con- 
sideration of the question, and unless the Regent Street 
quadrant is to follow the usual example of London streets, 
as exeniplified in Kingsway, and become a medley of dis- 
cordant design, no other course was open to the Corm- 
mittee than to recommend the extension of Mr. Shaw's 
design, with the minimum of modification that would 


satisfy the shopkeepers. 


It is gratifying to hear of the proposal to erect a 
memorial to Mr. Norman Shaw, and the committee of 
his friends and admirers who have taken up the matter, 
and who invite subscriptions towards the memorial com- 
bining à portrait bust with a suitable inscription, to be 
placed in front of his great building outside the New 
Scotland Yard, facing the Thames Embankment, deserve 
the support of all admirers of one of the greatest and most 
influential personalities in modern architecture. We 
trust that the committee will be able to realise their hope 
that the memorial will be designed by Professor W. R. 
Lethaby, one of Mr. Shaw’s pupils, and that the sculp- 
ture will be executed by Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, R.A. 


We admire the courage of the Imperial Arts League in 
undertaking the responsibility of purchasing the freehold 
of Leighton House at a cost of £3,000, and the further 
duty of providing for its maintenance as a museum and 
art library, as well as a central institute and meeting 


place for artists. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral have 
taken what we consider to be a very wise and statesman- 
like step in addressing an official letter to the Lord Mayor 
inviting the Corporation to enter into a general agree- 
ment with them for the purpose of safeguarding the 
Cathedral against any future schemes of tunnelling in 
its vicinity. It is now generally recognised that the soil 
on which the Cathedral stands is of such a character that 
the safety of the building is at any time likely to be 
Jeopardised by adjacent excavations, and hence it is highly 
desirable that what Canon Alexander calls “а kind of 
sacred area '' should be drawn round the building, and 
there is reason to hope that the Corporation, who are 
animated by a most generous spirit in their attitude to the 
Cathedral, will do everything in their power to reduce 
the risks to which the fabric may be exposed. 


The Shadwell Market part of London's King Edward 
memorial is, it is gratifying to know, making satisfac- 
tory progress, the contract for the sale of the site bv the 
Corporation to the King Edward Memorial Сопиищее 
having been duly signed by both parties, and a deposit of 
£7,000 paid by the Committee. 


There is an opportunity for some rich Canadian to do 
& good deed in commemoration of General Wolfe, the 


House, Westerham, is for sale. The antiquity of this 
house, in which Wolfe spent his childhood, is proved. 
bv the discovery a few years ago over the fireplace т 
the panelled dining-room of the carved coat of arms of 
Henry VII. We do not suggest that the rich Canadian 
should follow some recent examples and transfer the 
house bodily to Canadian soil, but that it should be pre- 
served in its present position as an appropriate point of 
pilgrimage for Canadians who are visiting the home 
land. 

Sir Wiliam Treloar апа Mr. Basil Holmes have 
pointed out how easily the Crystal Palace and its ground 
of 200 acres can be preserved for the benefit of South 
Londoners, as Alexandra Palace and Park have been 
acquired for Northerners. It only needs that the Mayor 
and Council of one of the South London boroughs should 
make a start in organising a committee of their neighbours 
to arrange a body of trustees and collect the funds for 
preserving a Valuable centre of health, amusement and 
instruction for their constituents. 


Although reproductions of etchings of the Cour du 
Dragon at Paris and the Chateau d'Amboise and a couple 
of blocks borrowed from Sir T. G. Jackson's ° Byzantine 
and Romanesque Architecture ” comprise all that is 
strictly architectural in this month's Connoisseur, there 
is much that is interesting to architects, particularly an 
article by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner on '' Antique Silver 
and Shefiield Plate,” suggested by a stroll round some 
of the shops of well-known dealers in these articles. 
Further interest on the same subject is provided bv a 
review of Mr. Frederick Bradbury's recently published 
volume on the ** History of Old Sheffield Plate.” It is 
scarcely necessary to say that both of these articles are 
fullv illustrated. 

Another interesting illustrated article is the review of 
Forrer's ** Dictionary of Medallists.’ The coloured 
plates this month are more than usually excellent ex- 
amples of reproduction, whilst the third part of the 
descriptive account of Mr. Fritz Reiss's collection of 
Mezzotint Portraits is very delightful. 


Another aspect of the gross injustice of the present 
assessment of land taxes is described by a correspondent 
of the Times, who draws attention to the arbitrary conduct 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in withholding 
from landowners whom they are taxing under the Finance 
Act, 1910, any particulars of the method of assessment 
they adopt. The writer is the tenant for life of about 
seventeen acres of grass land, which has been for genera- 
tions let for grazing, with no desire on the part of anybody 
to build upon it. He has now been informed that it is 
considered “‘ undeveloped land ’’ and cannot obtain infor- 
mation as to how much of it is scheduled for building. 
The partieular point which the writer makes is that land 
valuations are being made in camera, and the Commis- 
sioners are thus effectually preventing an appeal from 
their ruling, as no one can judge whether the assessment 
iS or is not reasonable unless he knows on what it is 
based, but we may add that such a method of regarding 
grass land as °“ undeveloped "' is a further iniquitous tax 
on agriculture. It is obvious that if the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue are to be at liberty whenever they 
please to tax any grass land in the country there is no 
reason why they should not also tax arable land, and 
when the valuations are made in camera there is no oppor- 
tunity for any objection or appeal against any assessments 
however illogical or unfair. It comes, in short, to this. 
that as the Finance Act of 1910 is being interpreted the 
Commissioners cf Inland Revenue may tax all real pro- 
perty in the country to any extent they please. 


The abominable hardship of the present scheme of 
land taxes is brought out by an example from Leicester, 
where a piece of land in the heart of the town of some- 
thing less than М0) square feet in area has remained 
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empty and unoccupied for ten years, in spite of the fact 
that it has been repeatedly offered for sale by auction, 
and under the application of the ‘‘ undeveloped land 
duty ” the sum of £45 15s. 8d. has now been demanded 
for the past four years. Thus the unfortunate people who 
possess the piece of land, which they have not the 
means to develop themselves, and which they cannot 
persuade anybody else to develop, are punished by the 
imposition of a fine which they are unable to pay. 

Undeveloped land duty was supposed at its inception 
to be framed for the coercion of owners of land who held 
it up and prevented the development for the sake of 
vetting а higher price, but as a matter of fact it is often 
a tax on unfortunate and frequently comparatively poor 
people, who would be only too pleased to let or sell their 
Jand at a fair price but cannot find purchasers. 


Similar examples of hardship were mentioned in an 
address given by Mr. John Watson to a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the building trade, property owners, em- 
ployees and others at Hull last week, in which he referred 
also to the Lumsden case, and pointed out that in October 
1910 a correspondent wrote to the Chancellor expressing 
the fear that under the operation of the Act legitimate 
profits on sales of property might be taxed as ‘‘ unearned 
increment on site value." On November 1 the reply 
was: ‘‘ Increment duty will only. be charged on any 
portion of the increased value which is due to the increase 
in the value of the land as it would be if divested of 
buildings and improvements.” The Chancellor also said : 
“If any lawyer is able to show me that this is not 
carried out by the Act, I am willing to amend 8.” Now, 
said Mr. Watson, the Lumsden case showed this very 
clearly, and yet the Chancellor has announced that he 
has no intention to amend the Act. After relating the 
facts in the Lumsden case, Mr. Watson took another 
instance: Say a block of property was built, and the 
builder was fortunate enough to sell a corner shop at a 
good profit, and thus might be able, by averaging, to sell 
the remainder at a lower figure, and so obtain a fair profit 
on the whole. The Government would come along to 
take toll on the first sale, and leave Рип to carry his own 
loss on the remainder. In no other trade was à man 
liable to be charged when he showed a loss at the end 
of his year's trading. 

Applying the effect of the Lumsden judgment locally, 

Mr. Watson took the case of the Anlaby Garden Village, 
on the outskirts of Hull. For years the land was for sale. 
The original purchasers lost a lot of money because they 
had not the capital to develop it, and interest ate its head 
off. The Hull City Land Company bought it, and had 
spent many thousands in roads, sewers, &c., in laying 
it out as an attractive estate. Now what would happen? 
The official valuer would put a value on the land, and 
allow only the cost of laying out the roads, sewers, &c., 
and arrive at what was termed site value. But this 
excluded altogether interest during development, com- 
missions, &c., the Act providing for an allowance of 
10 per cent. to meet all charges, which, unless the whole 
estate was sold within, say, seven years, would add con- 
siderably to the cost of the land remaining unsold, but 
the site value would remain the same. Judging from 
past experience, certain sites, which might be termed the 
pick of the basket, would undoubtedly be sold to show 
a profit, and he asked, Was it fair that these should be 
taxed to the extent of one-fifth when the owners, who 
had invested large sums in developing the estate, would 
be left with plots which they could not realise except 
at & serious loss, and no chance was given to set gains 
against loss? Then there was Newland Park at Hull, 
which was developed thirty years ago by Mr. Fox Sharp 
and Mr. Marillier. Тһе pick of the land sold at 6s. to 
10s. per yard; to-day the remaining land could be bought 
at 35. per yard, and yet a claim was made against it for 
undeveloped land duty, although the owner was only too 
anxious to sell at a price which did not cover the actual 
cost of road-making to-day. This was serious enough 
loss to original owners without unfair taxation. | 


| | Further condemnation of the stupidity as well as of 
the gross injustice of the land taxes was voiced st a well- 
attended and influential meeting held at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne last week. It was presided over by Alderman L. T. 
Penman, of Gateshead, and was addressed by Mr. W. 
Allen, late M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyme, and Mr. 
T. G. Chambers, Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The Yorkshire Post reports that Mr. Allen said that 
аз a Liberal he was probably in a small minority, but 
his presence showed that the Land' Union embraced all 
parties in its efforts to repeal unjust and unrighteous 
taxes. There were two cardinal rules of taxation to which 
all parties would subscribe—first, that it should be of 
such a nature that the smallest amount possible would 
be wasted in collection; and, second, that the heaviest 
burden should be on the broadest shoulders. The Radical 
taxes contravened those rules. Up to last autumn only 
£60,000 had been produced by this taxation, yet the 
valuaticn had cost the Government £530,000 per year. 
and owners £1.000,000 per year. One instance of the 
wastefulness going on was that over £400,000 had been 
taken in fees for stamping deeds on valuation for incre- 
ment value duty which produced £6,000. Mr. Allen 
went on to show how the small owner of property was 
hit more than the large owner, and asked why these poor 
people, who invested savings in land because they did 
not understand the money market, should be taxed rather 
than Jewish financiers, South African mineowners, 
Argentine railway magnates, and Canadian graziers. It 
was a policy of insanity which destroyed thrift and dis- 
couraged bu:lding. 

Mr. Chambers went in detail through some of the 
extraordinary recent decisions in land valuation under the 
Government's legislation. This legislation, he insisted, 
taxed builders’ profits, was going to cause higher rents, 
and was likely to lead to other profits being taken 
possession of. The Government had set up a bureau- 
cratic department which claimed to fix prices at which 
land or houses should be sold. This was the greatest 
and most unjustifiable interference with liberty ever 
known in this country. He urged his hearers to bring 
pressure on their representatives in Parliament. There 
was plenty of evidence to go upon in the cases that the 
Land Union had taken up. The position at present was 
that à inan who invested in his own country was taxed, 
while he who sent money abroad escaped scot free. 
There was worse to follow unless this Socialistic legisla- 
tion was resisted. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE IN PIEDMONT. 
Ix further illustration of the article by Professor Alfredo 
Melani, we this week give views of the Sagra de S. Michele 
and the tower ‘‘della Bella Alda," as well as of the stair- 
case in the chateau of the Challant family at Verrés and 
the principal doorway of the abbey church of S. Fede, 
Cavagnolo Po. 


SKETCHES IN CAMBRIDGE. 
WE give this week further examples of the work of Mr. 
E. H. Gibson, made during his tour last year as holder 
of “ The Architect Travelling Studentship.” 


Tue following communication has been addressed by Sir 
Thomas Hunter, the town clerk of Edinburgh, to the mem- 
bers of the Holyrood Memorial Committee, of which Sir 
Thomas is the hon. secretary: ''Since last meeting of the 
committee his Majesty the King has called for, and had 
another opportunity of considering, the plans of the succese- 
ful design for the memorial. By Royal command the Lord 
Provost, Sir William Brown, and myself attended at Buck- 
ingham Palace. His Majesty then expressed the deep 
interest which he and the Queen took in this memorial, and 
made certain suggestions for modifications which might be 
shown upon an alternative plan to be considered along with 
the original design before the final decision is made. These 
suggestions have therefore been placed before the architect, 
who will now endeavour to give effect to them in an alterna- 
tive plan for consideration by his Majesty and the com- 
mittee. "The matter is therefore awaiting the preparation of 
this alternative plan." 
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MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE IN PIEDMONT. 
By ALFREDO MELANI. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Іт is, of course, understood that the Italian Gothic ¿Í 
the oldest monuments, Fossanova, Casamari, Valvisciolo, 
S. Galgano, was Shaped by French influence. It is ad- 
mitted that the first Gothic architects in Italy were either 
French or brought up in the French taste, but Italy 
speedily -modified the lessons received іп accord- 
ance with her own principles; and if the cathedral of 
Milan appears but slightly national on the surface, that 
of Florence sacrifices all foreign influence to Florentine 
traditions, and is plainly even more Florentine than 


Italian. Orvieto as well has its own expression aud local 


feeling. 
The Piedmontese. monuments, on the contrary, do 


not extend their influence beyond their own northern 
district, although they are capable, theoretically, of 
giving instruction to the rest of Italy bv reason of the 
geographical situation of Piedmont—Gothic being a 
northern style. The Piedmontese monuments were un- 
able to form a school of Piedmontese Gothic. The reason 
for this contradiction will be clear when one takes into 
account the warlike life of the country, and attributes the 
cause of this condition to a proximity to French influence, 
disastrous from the point of view of originality. 

Piedmont, indeed, a district on the frontier, ruled 
over by a family who lived for a great part of the year 
on the other side of the Alps and were related to the 
house of Valois, could not isolate itself in that artistic 
indifference which a loca] art would have caused. Thus 
the military life which debarred the Piedmontese from 
all artistic culture and their proximity to France reduced 
Piedmont to following the French style and the French 
fashion, so that at a time when the rest of Italy was 
aw aking to the Renaissance Piedmont continued to keep 
its eyes upon France, and wrought in Gothic what 
Tuscany, Lombardy, and Venice were doing in Classic. 

The power of Gothic in Piedmont extends to the 
fifteenth century, and in Florence Brunellesco was 
building the portico of the Innocents or San Lorenzo in 
highly Classical style, whilst Gothic was continuing its 
progress in Piedmont. What occurred in architeciure 
occurred also in painting; at Vezzolano the style of 
Giotto is affected by French influence, and a cycle of 
paintings in the Cháteau de la Manta, near Saluzzo, 
cannot be explained without a knowledge of Frenzh 
painting, and this brings about a result very remarkable 
in the history of art.* 

I was speaking of the cathedral of Chivasso: what 
Is most interesting at Chivasso is the facade with iis 
terra-cottas, the remainder being without charm in form. 
The facade with its friezes, cornices, monks in the niches 
belonging to religious orders of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and the fine Decorated window present 
a whole that is astonishing to behold. For it is the 
picturesque app2arance of the whole rather than the style 
of the details which arouses our curiosity at Chivasso. 
a little district at the entrance to Piedmont from 
Lombardy. 

More remarkable still is the facade of the abbey at 
Buttigliera Alta (not to be confused with Buttighera 
d’Asti); the doorwavs of S. Antonio de Ranverso dsmand 
careful attention on the part of an Italian, so original 
are they as compared with average Italian work; the 
gables with their tabernacles rise almost to the ogee at 
the summit of the actual facade, which has been repaired, 
and we are enchanted by their expressive elegance. We 
are here at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
I should like to place before you the energetic details 
of these doorways in pure Gothic form, well spaced, with 
fine effect, and with half-columns inserted without the 
horizontal bands cutting their height, which would have 
made the doorways of Buttigliera Alta resemble the 
numerous doorways we all know. 

Having spoken of the abbey of Vezzolano, I might 

* I have given an example of this in my “Ornamento nell’ 


Architettura,” vol. ii. 


and 


call your attention for ар ingtant to the church о? 
S. Fede at Cavagnolo Po, in the neighbourhood of 
Vezzolano. "These two monuments resemble each other 
in & good many ways: S. Fede, in the Romanesque 
style of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, possesses even 
the recognisable French features. Studied, as we have 
already seen, by Ed. Arborio Mella, it has since been 
described by De Dartein, Dehio, and Bezold in their well- 
knowl. works; and I must limit myself to the doorway 
of the facade characterised by the fineness of its capitals 
and the exquisite delicacy of the ornaments, low in pro- 
portion, like the doorway of Vezzolano, a harmony of 
richness and strength. 

And how much I should like to speak to you of the 

'* Sagra di S. Michele ” in the Susa Valley. It is built 
on the summit of the mountain once known as Pirch- 
eriano, wlich, standing apart from the Clabergia group. 
opens on to the valley of the Doria Riparia, widening 
into the celebrated Chiusa, where Charlemagne destroyed 
the army of the Longobards. Му illustrations will show 
sufficiently well the ‘superb site of the '' Sagra,” the 
enormous size of the church. which was founded very 
long ago (1002 rather than 966, wluch 1s the date given 
by old historians). "These constructions still survive, "and. 
growing around the principal mass, buildings sprang up 
towards the north—those buildings known as the 

vecchio convento,” the old convent, which stand on 
the side near the tower “della Bella Айда” upon the 
brink of a deep abyss. Thus the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries have left the trace of their 
passage on the ''Sagra di S. Michele,” and quite im- 
pressive is the view of the church from the posterior with 
its apses, of which an illustration is given, but which 
is greatly below the real effect. Majestic in its proud 
situation, rising high, the posterior side of the church, 
the principal part of the “ Sagra,” surpasses one's 
imagination, and is a veritable architectural triumph. 

I have spoken of religious monuments, but I have not 
said a word about civil ones, although I should include 
the castles of the feudal families amongst Piedmontese 
monuments. 

The architecture of the castles of Piedmont calls for 
a brief mention; its beauty and abundance is exceptional, 
and this is not only so 11 the case of solitary construc- 
tions erected solely for defence, but even in that of castles 
which were built for comfort іп the life of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Families often possessed several 
castles, and turning our attention to the most celebrated, 
Verrés, Fenis, and Issogne, we can easily hear the voice 
of Italian-French or French architecture and decoration 
if we wish. The staircase of the castle of Verrés (see 
illustration) 15 doubly suggestive in its monumental 
beauty and in its French taste. These castles stand in 
the valley of Aosta and used to belong to the Challants. 
one of those famous families such as the Monferrato, the 
Saluzzo, the San Martino, and the Valperga— probably 
descendants of King Arduin; and beyond the valley of 
Aosta, looling towards the Canavese, where our attention 
is arrested by the historic doorway of the cathedral of 
Chivasso, we could contemplate feudal constructions, 
such as the castles of Montalto, Strambino, Ozegna. 
Settimo Vittone, Strambinello, Ivrea, in order to extend 
the circle of our acquaintances. We could gather here 
a fine collection of architectural and ornamental docu- 
ments, friezes, cornices, capitals, corbels, windows, 
doorways, executed in brick of a red to which time ha« 
given a soft and poetic colour. And if after these castles, 
I might still linger over my subject, I should show you 
how many other monuments of the Middle Ages Pied- 
mont possesses, religious and secular, from Sannazzaro 
Sesia (Novara) to Силе and Pianezza, from Tyace 
to Saint Germain, Saint Vincent. San Benigno—a cele- 
brated abbev church of Fruttuaria (e leventh century )}— 
to Susa, an historical and artistic town with its venerable 
encompassing walls (fourth to sixth century), the 
churches of St. Giusto (eleventh century) and of St. Mary 
(eleventh century). But I must end. My conclusion, 


however, is simple; it is addressed to the foreign traveller, 
B 
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who, with the idea of a journey to Italy, crosses the 
Alps, does not interest himself in Piedmont, but stops 
at Milan and goes to the Certosa at Pavia, a glance at 
Aemilia suggesting to his mind a long stay only at 
Florence, Rome, or Venice. Well, that is truly unjust. 
With equal Jogic one might ignore Brixworth, Southwell, 
Durham, Gloucester, Malmesbury, Ely, Norwich, in 
England, because we suppose it is enough to know 
Lincoln and Canterbury. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE tenth general meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the session 1912-13 was held on Monday, 
March 17, at Conduit Street, W. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., President, occupied the chair. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, acting in the place of the hon. 
secretary, read the following letter : — 

March 7, 1913. 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 4th instant, and to convey to you the King's gracious 
approval of the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of 
architecture being this year presented to Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, of No. 1 New Court, Temple, Е.С. I also 
further request you to convey his Majesty's congratulations 
to Mr. Blomfield on his success.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, (Signed) W. CARRINGTON, 

Keeper of his Majesty's Privy Purse. 

The announcement of the letter was recelved with loud 
applause. 

Mr. Guy Dawber next announced the decease of Mr. 
Herbert Winstanley, Associate, elected 1860. 

Mr. Fernand Billerey then read an interesting paper on 


Modern French Architecture. 

After touching on the friendly interest taken by architects 
of this country in the architecture of France, Mr. Billerey 
spoke of the revolutionary changes made during recent years. 
Probably no country can yet take credit to itself, he said, 
that its buildings are the perfect expression of the new 
conditions brought about by science; but if there were only 
one country where modern problems have been faced һу 
architects with that open mind and self-confidence which are 
the result of technical knowledge, France might claim to be 
that country. 

There has been in France during the last century a fever 
of construction, though guided by the deliberate care and 
the knowledge rising from a glorious history. There seemed 
to be two principal reasons for the high standard of technical 
knowledge. Before all, the French people themselves have 
all the instincts for symmetry and orderly grouping peculiar 
to a Latin race. The same spirit appears in al] the mani- 
festations of French social life; they have planned their 
roads and canals as well as their buildings on classical 
lines; and they have organised their education, particularly 
the education of the artists, and among them that of the 
architects. This is the other cause which makes for the 
classical value of the average architectural production in 
France. 

It is often said that French architects in their schoo] are 
taught to adhere to old French traditions, and that in this 
lies their superiority. Certainly doubt but little troubles 
the French student, for he knows only of one school, and he 
goes to it. The greatest and most important tradition fol- 
lowed by French students is that tradition of working in 
common in a studio under the guidance of a master. The 
studio keeps alive the experience gained by previous genera- 
tions, and each generation adds to that experience the benefit 
of its own, supersedes slowly out-of-date methods or fits 
them to newer requirements. The master has himself been 
in the studio in his younger days, has obtained the degrees 
and successes which students are now seeking for, and offers 
them the benefit of the experience he has himself acquired 
by his work, his travels, and his achievement in practice. 
But, perhaps, still more than by the influence of the master, 
the young student will benefit by the experience gained by 
his companions who have been in the studio a few years 
before him. There he learns that mere logic of common 
sense, the sincerity in the means of expression and of 
building which forms all the technique of French tuition. 

To the student of art in France the Prix de Rome is the 
greatest achievement he will first hope for, and it gives 
him not only a kind of glory towards which the artist is 
naturally inclined, but a living. If the French student is 


richer in talent than in connections, if he has studied the art 
of designing better than the art of dancing and making 


himself pleasant in society, he knows that he may have but 


little prospect of independence, and that, perhaps, his only 
safeguard may be the Prix de Rome. Work is not guaran- 
teed to him on his return, but if he has shown by his work in 
Rome that he does not mean to rest on his laurels, he will not 
be kept waiting long. The State, the City of Paris, or some 
large municipality will, on the advice of the officia] In- 
stitute, possibly entrust him with the building of a new 
monument, or, at any rate, with the care of an important 
building which will keep him going. Private donations 
have formed a capital, the income of which helps the Prix 
de Rome during the first few years of his return while he 
awaits some official appointment. 

The French architect receives great help from the 
different craftsmen and artists he has to employ. French 
modelling and carving, for instance, are a tradition of 
over & thousand years. All these humble artists are as 
clever to-day and as sincere as they have ever been. The 
workers in constructive steel so readily lend themselves 
to the decorative effects required by architects that experi- 
ments in this new branch of construction are nowhere 
easier than in France. Furthermore, France is one of the 
richest countries in building materials. Architects receive 
the most ready co-operation of engineers, some of whom, 
being artists as well as scientists, have studied architec- 
ture at the Beaux-Arts and obtained the diploma. Last 
of all, the co-operation of architects with sculptors and 
painters is now, as before, so intimate that one sometimes 
hesitates as to whom to give the credit—the architect, the 
sculptor, or the painter. 

The history of modern French architecture might be 
considered as beginning exactly in the year 1665, the date 
when Bernini, who had started rebuilding the Louvre, 
was sent back to Italy, and when the French architect, 
Perrault, appointed in his place, started his famous 
colonnade and broke the traditional artistic relations with 
Italy. Perrault's colonnade was better than a fine monu- 
ment, it was the affirmation of that modern principle, 
the one order, with its accompaniment of the base storey 
and the possibility of the attic. 

There has not been a Gothic Revival in France, but the 
great name of Viollet-le-Duc dominates the study of the 
art of the Middle Ages. His only practical achievement 
has been the creation of those governmental departments— 
the “Edifices diocésains’’ and the “(Commissions des 
Monuments Historiques "— which have saved many old 
French buildings from destruction. Nevertheless, the 
influence of Viollet-le-Duc has been enormous—being much 
attacked, he has been much studied, and his captivating 
writings have been read by every architect. As he pro- 
fessed not merely a revival of the Gothic forms, but а 
theory of rationalism and of sincerity towards means of 
construction old or new, and as at the same time the iron 
and steel industry was providing new ways of building, 
these principles have become the dominating pre-occupa- 
tion of French architects. ; 

France became rich again, and prosperity was at its 
height during the Second Empire; Napoleon III. was 
creating a new nobility, chiefly nobility of finance. This 
new society—which pulled Paris down, replanned 1t, 
rebuilt it; which created Biarritz, Nice, and Monte 
Carlo— required an architecture to express its thirst for 
pleasure and extravagance. The architects of the period 
had full opportunities of satisfying it, but the greatest 
opportunity of all, however, was given Garnier when he 
built the new Opera House. Garnier has tried to be as 
French as he could after nearly a century of Greek, 
Roman, Italian, and Byzantine work, and after his own 
restoration of the Greek temple of Juno at Ægina. The 
Opéra, at any rate, has been the magnificent expression 
of that exuberant period. 1t is to France what the Houses 
of Parliament are to England. Following an age of 
adaptation to forms and methods of antiquity, both monu- 
ments are the sign of the return of both nations towards 
home traditions. England has looked for them further 
back than France; this is the only difference. То French 
architects, the plan of the Opéra is the perfect type of 
modern planning. After much European comparative 
study it was modelled on the theatre of Bordeaux built 
by Louis exactly 100 years before. | 

The re-planning of Paris, however, elaborated by Baron 
Haussmann and the engineer Alphand, was, perhaps, one 
of the most important architectural undertakings to the 
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credit of Napoleon III. "What is most remarkable and 
characteristic of the French taste is how the new work 
fitted itself to, in fact continued, the schemes begun by 
previous generations. 

The Franco-German war stopped the tendencies to 

extravagance of the Napoleon III. period; France set to 
work earnestly to repair the damage of war and prepare a 
new prosperity. She built more than ever, and, but for a 
few exceptions, architects continued to take their inspira- 
tions from the French work of the early or late Renais- 
sance. 
By degrees, French architects returned to a purer sub- 
mission to the French tradition of the eighteenth century, 
and they had completely come back to it at the time of 
the International Exhibition of 1900. The French build- 
ings of the nineteenth century show that if French art 
has passed through influences or means of expression as 
varied as the Greek manner or the Gothic—the Byzantine 
or the early French Renaissance—it has not, at any time, 
loosened the rigidity of its love for orderly composition. 
Aspirations may have varied, new elements be introduced, 
but knowledge never slackened, and she has come gradually 
back to the French classical manner of the eighteenth 
century. 

L’Art Nouveau seems to have taken in the mind of the 
critics of France, or of those who are anxious for her 
reputation, an importance which one fails to notice in 
France herself. Somewhere about 1895 a few designers, 
anxious to attract attention by a quicker way than their 
knowledge would naturally permit, sought to adopt that 
kind of originality which consists in putting one’s coat on 
the wrong side out! In the period of preparation for the 
1900 exhibition frivolities were permitted; this style was 
found amusing, and obtained in fact a certain success, but 
as the shortest jokes are considered the best in France as 
well as in England, l'Art Nouveau disappeared as quickly 
as it had come—it is already a matter of the past. 

Some architects, however, have made earnest and sincere 
efforts in the search for a style suited to modern ideas; 
they are not to be confused with the partisans of l'Art 
Nouveau. Most of them belong to the small but very 
learned group of followers of Viollet-le-Duc, headed by 
M. de Baudot, his collaborator. 

New Art, however, has lasted longer in Central Europe. 
It is there taken seriously, and great hopes are founded 
upon it. 

Theories, ideas, are as varied as they are numerous. 
The real tendencies, however, which slowly lead the 
world onward are possibly those which do not express 
themselves in words, and those which we are too blind to 
discern. M. Nenot recently said: ‘‘We must not trouble 
our heads too much about the future; we have to work 
for the present—let us do our best to satisfy the problems 
offered us—let us study the programme and the means of 
construction as sincerely and as simply as we can. As to 
style and architecture, the less we do of that the better. 
lf we have any style or any architectural manner of our 
own, let it be (in the same way as Monsieur Jourdain, of 
Molière fame, spoke in prose) ‘without knowing it.’ ” 

Discussion. 

Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, in proposing the vote of 
thanks, said the subject had been of great interest to him 
for many years. For nearly a quarter of a century he 
might have been seen every May strolling through the 
architectural rooms of the Salon. He was sorry to mention 
that that department of the exhibition was even more 
neglected than their own Architectural Room in Burlington 
House. He had nearly always found that a central object 
was a great series of Prix de Rome drawings showing the 
restoration of some ancient monument. It was sometimes 
contended by critics of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts that such 
a production could not be a very good preparation for 
practical architecture. At any rate, such drawings neces- 
sitated a thorough study of the remains of antiquity, and 
they accustomed the student to a high standard; moreover, 
they led him on to something, for the winner’s name was 
usually connected four or five years after with some great 
building. In Paris there were to be found many churches 
which in England would be equal to second-class cathedrals. 
Consequently the students had examples of things on a 
grand scale. The Salons are year after year filled by 
designs of every kind; yet they give the impression of a 
tendency to do the same thing over and over again, and of 
& general lack of variety. Personally he felt a special 
admiration for the Musée Galliera, and he considered it 


represented very truly the French treatment of Classic 
architecture. The other building which he particularly 
admired was the Petit Palais, which was, as to its plan, 
new in conception. The tendency of French architects, even 
in a small building, was undoubtedly to make a synthesis 
of it. To his mind such a system was the most likely to 
produce a work of art. However, he would suggest that 
ihe English were better in one way-—and that was with 
regard to the picturesque. For instance, the lycées, or 
Government schools, look like mills; they were, indeed, the 
outward expression of the very excellent but rather cast- 
iron system of education practised in France. In England 
there was a feeling that the buildings should remain home- 
like. Again, though France was the birthplace of Gothic 
architecture, the feeling for Gothic churches has now quite 
gone out. A third failure was the French country house, 
which is all fireworks and lacks repose. He sympathised 
with what Mr. Billerey had said as to the importance of 
sculpture and painting. But he would venture to ask 
whether there had not been of late a little too much vigour 
in French sculptured decoration—probably it began in 
the 1900 Exhibition. The paintings of Puvis de Chavannes 
seemed to him the perfection of painting; that artist never 
went in for strong colour, and his design had that calm 
kind of style which at all events did not disturb the 
architectural lines. At the Panthéon, however, the French 
turned loose a number of their most eminent painters 


without any central scheme, with the result that 1t is now 
Indeed, one could hardly conceive 


a museum of curiosities. 
He ventured 


that such a thing could be done in France. 
to think that while the French architect was superior to 
the English practitioner in co-ordinate design, he was 
wanting in reticence. The three buildings which seemed 
to him wholly admirable were the School of Medicine, the 
Musée Galliera, and the Library of St. Geneviéve. If the 
French architects could retain their intellectual habit of 


design, and curb their exuberance, they would come near 


to perfection. There were many lessons which English 
practitioners might learn from France. Perhaps 


were one or two things which the French might learn from 
England. 

Mr. E. P. Warren said the paper was the personal 
expression of one who could approach the subject of French 
and English architects from without and from within. 
The views expressed were extremely stimulating and inter- 
esting. There was so very much to admire in French work 
that it was permissible for them to criticise and question. 
Tn their civic architecture the chief excellence was the sense 
of symmetry, proportion of mass, high finish, and the 
sense of style of a definite character. In the public build- 
ings and towns there was a definite civic type, sometimes 
harmonious, sometimes stereotyped, and sometimes stiff and 
cold. But there was nearly always a sense of character. 
The French municipality which ordains such monuments 
generally ordains a sufficient or even an imposing site; 
there was, indeed, a happy instinct for the wide place. 
The average French railway station was not to his mind 
а very admirable building, but it has a style and air 
which give the traveller entering the town some definite 
sense of civic arrangement. It was unfortunately very 
different in England. At every turn in France there 
existed a much higher sense of the importance of architecture 
than over here. In domestic, collegiate, and church work 
English architects could be considered to hold their own; 
especially was this so in the domain of domestic buildings. 
French architects frequently expressed unbounded admira- 
tion for the latter, and are perpetually surprised at the 
aftention here given, even to the smallest detail such as 
door nails. It must also be remembered that the French 
were essentially town-dwellers, while in England people 
were altracted more by the country. England had much 
to learn from France as to thoroughness of training. The 
best compliment we could pay to our neighbours was to 
imitate their methods and not their defects. 

Sir Richard Paget thought that one of the greatest 
lessons they could learn from French architecture was that 
in definiteness of aim they had a quality overwhelmingly 
valuable in art. The real strength of French art was the 
fact that it aimed at symmetric refinement and continuity. 
Over here there was a need for fresh aims, as there was a 
feeling that the old ones were not enough. A remarkable 
book had just been published by ап eminent foreign 
chemist, in which he argues that as there was only a 
certain limited amount of energy in the universe, and as 
that energy was always deteriorating, it should be used in 


there 
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the best possible way and with the least possible waste. 
For instance, the author discusses the waste of time 
involved in the employment of different languages. There 
was undoubtedly an immense number of things done at 
the present time which could not be justified by any logical 
principle. lt surely was possible to save labour. If archi- 
tects were only agreed upon any definite method by which 
progress might be made, the chances for advance would be 
extremely great. They ought to be in the midst of archi- 
tectural revivals greater than there had ever been. Yet 
they were all stumbling in the dark. He would suggest 
that if architects agreed on some things to be done, the 
first thing should be the education of the public. That 
could be achieved through the Press. If the Press were 
appealed to, assuming architects were agreed as to the 
nature of their appeal, there would be little difficulty in 
starting a campaign. Such a campaign must, he believed, 
be carried through if architecture was to get out of 
its ruts. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, President, in putting the vote 
of thanks to the meeting, said that Mr. Statham had 
surprised him by contending that Puvis de Chavanne's 
wall decoration was the last word in such work because 1t 
was low in colour. Personally he could not subscribe to 
that view at all. For instance, there was the work of 
Rubens. It was hardly fair to criticise some of the French 
schools, because many of them were built for a different 
purpose. Mr. Billerey had given a good deal of attention 
to the subject of the French ateliers, which was a matter 
rather prominent in this country. Personally he did not 
think that they should quite recklessly apply the system 
of one country to another totally different. The Ecole set 
out to do nothing. as it had other very admirable pur- 
poses. In the ateliers the student has rather to scramble 
for his knowledge. It was therefore difficult to understand 
where French architects got their great technical skill from. 
In England they might want a different solution for their 
troubles to what they had in France. Though the ateliers 
might be useful, the real solution seemed to him to be a 
great central school to which all the other schools will 
lead up. Не would like to see such a one formed. Mr. 
Billerey had stated that the English have apparently a 
natural genius for Gothic, while the French had a natural 
cenius for monumental architecture. But he ventured to 
suggest that no one familiar with the work done in this 
country at the end of the seventeenth or earlv in the 
eighteenth century would contend that the English hold a 
second place to any nation in their aptitude for the 
monumental. The second generalisation was that the 
French were predominant in Classic: but so also they had 
been before the Renaissance in Gothic. The actual fact 
was that the French people were composed principally of 
three or four different races. It was the Celt and not the 
Latin who appeared in the time of the Gothic. The wheel 
turned round, and it was the Latin element which reappears 
in the Renaissance. 

The vote of thanks was carried with prolonged applause. 
Mr. Fernand Billerey, in replying to some of the points, 
said he felt that the appreciation actorded to his paper 
must be due to the subject much more than to the treatment 
of it. If he had been able to evoke in those present an 
appreciation of French architecture equivalent to the love 
he himself felt for the art of this country, he would be 
more than recompensed. There ought to be in art, as well 
as in politics, a sort of entente cordiale. Both criticism 
and appreciation had been expressed of French work. The 
latter was, in his opinion, a correct expression of the 
French people of to-day. For example, the country 
` churches might not be what they were in this country; but 
then the religious feeling was not so strong. The ‘Opera 
House expresses the rather vulgar society which was then 
predominant. Since then that society has disappeared, 
and French architecture had become wiser and not so 
enriched. Іп the Ecole the master is absolutely free to 
teach what he likes. the school only providing certain 
public lectures which, though extremely good, are not 
teaching in themseives. French architecture, he contended, 
had taken much more readily than any other nation except 
Italy to the Renaissance. The Gothic Revival had по 
influence whatever in France. 

At a general meeting held on March 3, the following 
Fellows were elected: Allsop, George Wilfred (A. 1902), 
Auckland, N.Z.; Gill-Knight, John Albert (A. 1891); 
Greenop, Edward, Р.А.8.Т. (A. 1895); Mackenzie, Alex- 
ander George Robertson (A. 1901); Scorer, George Oakley 


(A. 1895); Spalding, Reginald Henry (A. 1900); Stratton, 
Arthur James, F.S.A, (A. 1896); Streatfeild, Granville 
Edward Stewart (Licentiate); Walford, William John 
(A. 1901); Ward, Charles Frederick,  Assoc.Inst.C.E. 
(A. 1902), Newport, Mon.; Widdows, George Henry 
(А. 1904), Derby. 


В.1.В.А. EXAMINATIONS. 
Tre Board of Architectural Education of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects announce that the designs sub- 
mitted by the following candidates who are qualifying for 
the final examination have been approved : — 

Nubject VII.—Design for a Monumental Staircase and 
Vestibule to а large Musewm.—G. Bennett, H. C. Bradshaw, 
E. R. Cole, G. Davidson, R. S. Dixon, R. Duckett, W. E. 
Foale, S. A. Harper, L. S. Henshall, F. Jenkins, A. F. 
Kaltenbach, F. O. Lawrence, H. C. Mason, C. M. Macken- 
zie, A. L. Mortimer, E. Musmann, B. Newbolt, E. B. 
Norris, A. H. Owen, A. R. Shibley, S. Stevenson-Jones, 
A. J. K. Todd, D. P. Trench, R. A. Walter, A. Wilson, 
W. C. Young. 

Design for a Village Inn.—P. D. Bennett, J. W. Bull, 
J. A. Clarke, H. T. Cooksey, J. C. Farrer, W. S. Foster, 
A. L. Horsburgh, C. H. James, H. Lidbetter, R. M. Love, 
J. Macgregor, G. M. Mackenzie, D. J. Moss, Mary Shewen, 
A. J. Sparrow, J. O. Thompson, P. T. Wilsdon, R. S. 
Wilshire, A. J. Wood. C. H. Bright. 

Subject VI.—4 Colonnaded Screen.—C. J. K. Clark, 
George Crossley, W. Cougill, A. E. Lowes, W. Voelkel. 


L.C.C. ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 


AT the first meeting of the newly-elected London County 
Council on Thursday of last week, the report of the Estab- 
lishment Committee on the organisation of the Architect's 
Department, which appeared in our issue of February 14, 
was considered and adopted. 

Commenting on the general position of the department, 
Mr. Tasker called attention to its enormous growth, for 
which there was no apparent reason. Each year the 
bill went up, and they were asked to provide more officials 
and thousands of pounds extra, and although there was a 
diminution in the amount of building carried out hy the 
Council, they were confronted with an increase of £19.000 
in the shape of salaries. Such a condition of affairs was 
indefensible in any public body. In his opinion all was 
not well with the department, and in the recommendations 
presented by the committee there appeared the name of an 
official in reference to whom he had previously asked ques- 
tions in the Council. The substance of one such question 
was whether the official in question designed a building 
and submitted it in his capacity as a private architect, 
and subsequently passed it as an official of the Council. 
To that question he had received only an unsatisfactory 
answer, but, nevertheless, so enormous was the growth of 
work done outside the Council that an instruction had been 
issued that officials were not to become engaged in private 
work in respect of which the Council's approval or consent 
might need to be obtained. The report of the committee 
was one of the most unsatisfactory reports ever brought 
forward, and was a deliberate attempt to hoodwink and 
humbug the Council. He contended that the whole matter 
should be sent back to the committee, and a full investiga- 
tion made, in order to ascertain why the department was 
costing the ratepavers such an enormous sum of money for 
so little work. He accordingly moved the reference back 
for further consideration and report. 

Mr. Tasker failed to find a seconder, and his motion 
consequently dropped automatically, when, as above stated, 
the recommendations of the committee were adopted. 


Tue Special Committee of Selection of the L.C.C. have 
recommended the constitution of the eighteen standing and 
four special committees. Of interest to our readers may be 
the following :—— 

Building Acts Committee (thirteen members).—J. C. D. 
Denison-Pender, Percy Gates, Thomas Gautrey, R. W. 
Granville-Smith, G. H. Hume, Oswald Lewis, H. B. Lewis- 
Barned, R. €. Phillimore, Walter Reynolds, Andrew T. 
Taylor, H. R. Taylor, Н. de R. Walker, Kingsley Wood. 


THe Limerick County Council have rejected a recomnien- 
dation that they should elect a county surveyor in succession 
to Mr. J. Horan (resigned) at a salary of £600 a year 
Two county surveyors will be appointed at £300 a year each. 
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REGENT STREET QUADRANT. 


Іх our issue of last week we gave the recommendations of the 
committee appointed to consider the design for the comple- 


tion of the Regent Street Quadrant. The committee, it may 


be remembered, consisted of Lord Plymouth, Sir Henry 
Tanner, C.B., I.S.O., Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., and 


Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A. 
The committee was appointed in September 1912 to con- 


sider the design for completing the rebuilding of the 
Quadrant, Regent Street, ‘‘due regard being had to (а) 
wsthetic considerations, (b) commercial requirements, and 
(c) the interests of the Land Revenues of the Crown." 

The committee invited evidence from Mr. Frederick 
Hellard, on behalf of the Department of Woods and Forests, 
from traders doing business in the Quadrant, and from dis- 
tinguished architects. The following traders were repre- 
sented: Swan & Edgar, Ltd., Messrs. Charles Packer & Co., 
Hope Bros., Ltd., the Café Royal, Ltd., Lichtenfeld Bros., 
Ltd., Simpson & London, Ltd. 

The following architects gave evidence: Sir Thomas 
Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A.; Sir Aston Webb, C.B., 
C.V.O., R.A.; Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.; Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A.; Мг. W. Flockhart, F.R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.LB.A., M.I.C. E., representing the 
London County Council. 

The report of the committee is as follows : — 

The evidence given by witnesses representing the traders 
was by no means unanimous. Mr. Morford, representing 
Swan & Edgar, Ltd., stated his opinion that the present or 
any similar design was '' impossible for a commercial build- 
ing," on the ground that it obstructed the free access of light, 
wasted space, and gave quite inadequate shop windows. For 
the purposes of their trade and for shop-dressing he wanted 
all the glass possible and windows from 20 to 60 feet between 
visible points of support. In regard to the roof line, he 
wished the present roof line continued the full height of the 
Piccadilly Hotel, in order that his company might get all 
the space possible. He wished the columnar and recessed 
treatment of the hotel facade to be abandoned and a simpler 
and less costly design adopted. 

Mr. Birt, representing Messrs. Charles Packer & Co., 
agreed as to the glass with the last witness, but did not want 
so high a building ; nor did he want the mezzanine floor of 
the Piccadilly Hotel. 

Mr. Greenslade, representing Hope Bros., Ltd., stated 
that the hotel design would be fatal to their business. His 
company desired a minimum of 40 feet of glass between 
piers, but would prefer 60 feet. They would not want the 
mezzanine or the upper part of the building. and were op- 
posed to the high sky-line of the hotel as making the street 
too dark. In the opinion of this witness, 95 per cent. of the 
traders in the Quadrant would prefer a lower building. 

Mr. Judah, representing the Café Royal, Ltd., objected 
to the heaviness of the design, and wanted a lower building. 

Mr. Lichtenfeld, representing Lichtenfeld Bros., Ltd., 
stated that his company's trade suffered from the great height 
of the hotel opposite their premises, and he attached great 
importance to a continuous shop window, so that anyone 
going along the street could see from one shop to another 
without having the view interrupted by piers. 

Mr. Linden, representing Simpson & London, Ltd., also 
preferred a lower building as making the street more cheer- 
ful and attractive. 

It appears from this summary of the evidence that all the 
traders represented, with the exception of Swan & Edgar, 
Ltd., desire a building of less height than the Piccadilly 
Hotel. Certain of the traders (Swan & Edgar, Ltd., Messrs. 

?аскег. and Hope Bros., Ltd.), attach capital importance 
to as wide and uninterrupted an expanse of glass as possible, 
on the ground that for their particular businesses a great 
display of goods is essential, and that by means of this they 
look to catch the custom of people promenading in Regent 
Street. 
The other traders did not insist on this point. The traders 
were unanimous in desiring (1) the omission of the columnar 
treatment with recessed facade above the mezzanine, (2) the 
alteration of the arcaded treatment of the ground floor and 
mezzanine of the hotel design, (3) a simpler and less expen- 
sive design than that of Mr. Shaw. Witnesses also regretted 
the substitution of Portland stone for the painted stucco of 
Nash's design, on the ground that the stone was less easily 
cleaned and much more absorbent of light than the stucco. 

The architects were invited to give their views on the 
points raised by the traders, viz. (1) the desirability of a 
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high or low sky-line and its probable effect on the street, 
(2) the possibility of attaining any satisfactory architec- 
tural result with an expanse of glass of from 40 to 60 feet 
between the piers, having regard to the necessity of & treat- 
ment harmonising with that of the Piccadilly Hotel and the 
importance of Regent Street as one of the principal thorough- 
fares of London, and (3) possible modifications of the design 
to meet the requirements of traders. 

In regard to the sky-line, Sir Aston Webb was in favour 
of continuing the roof line of the hotel the full height all 
along. Sir Thomas Jackson, Мг, Newton, Mr. Lanchester, 
Mr. Flockhart, and Mr. Riley were in favour of lowering it 
to right and left of the hotel if it could be done satisfactorily 
in order to keep as much light in the street as possible and 
to obtain a better proportion of the street in relation to its 
width. The architects were unanimous in their opinion that 
it 18 vital to continue the line of the main cornice and of 
the string course above the mezzanine floor of the hotel 


facade. 
In regard to the question of expanse of glass between the 


piers, the architects were unanimous in holding that if the 
design for the rest of the Quadrant is to harmonise with the 
design of the Piccadilly Hotel, any such expanse of glass as 
from 40 to 60 feet between the visible points of support is 
out of the question. Sir Thomas Jackson urged that if any 
such treatment were adopted it would be necessary to carry 
the glass and iron treatment right up the facade. Sir Aston 
Webb mentioned that Mr. Shaw had, in fact, prepared a 
glass and iron design, but this had been deliberately set aside, 
and, in witness's opinion, an expanse of from 40 to 60 feet of 
continuous glass on the curve of the Quadrant would give an 
intolerable effect. Мг. Newton pointed out that the require- 
ments of future tenants might not be all alike, and that it 
was by no means proved that this great expanse of glass was 
necessary even for the purpose of a draper's business, having 
regard to the fact that two of the latest modern buildings 
specially built for this trade had window spaces of only about 
18 feet, with piers of from 3 feet 8 inches to 7 feet 2 inches 
in width ; and that, whereas the tenants might change or 
their views as to what was necessary for their trade might 
alter, the buildings would be permanent. 

Mr. Lanchester thought that a span of 36 feet was pos- 
sible, provided the facade of the mezzanine floor above the 
ground floor was treated as a girder, and all columns or 
pilasters over it were omitted. Mr. Flockhart considered ex- 
panses of 40 to 60 feet of glass absolutely impossible if the 
character of the hotel design was to be preserved. Mr. Riley 
drew attention to the measurements of the shop fronts and 
piers in the new buildings erected for Messrs. Selfridge and 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow in Oxford Street, Messrs. Gorringe 
in Buckingham Palace Road, and Messrs. Burberry in the 
Haymarket, and pointed out that the width of the fronts of 
the shops beneath the Piccadilly Hotel could not by com- 
parison be regarded as exceptionally small Іп regard to 
possible modification of the design, subject to the condition 
that the lines of the main cornice and of the string course 
above the mezzanine are preserved, the architects considered 
that the columnar treatment of the hotel might be abandoned 
in the continuations on either side, and a simpler treatment 
adopted, but that the general character of Mr. Shaw’s design 
for the hotel should be treated with respect, and should not 
be altered by the introduction of motives alien to 1t in style 
and detail. 

It appears from this summary that, in the opinion of the 
architects who gave evidence, such drastic alterations as have 
been urged by several of the traders are, in their entirety, 
impossible, having regard to those esthetic considerations 
which the committee have to bear in mind. It has, however, 
to be remembered that the traders have, from the first, pro- 
tested against Mr. Shaw's design as unsuitable for their 
purpose, and the land revenues of the Crown are likely to 
suffer if conditions are imposed on the traders which render 
it impossible for them to carry on their trade with any 
reasonable profit. As against this there is another element 
in the problem to be considered in the case of a thoroughfare 
so important as Regent Street, and that is the interest of the 
public, the widespread feeling that the claims of civic archi- 
tecture should be taken into account, and should not be wholly 
sacrificed to commercial requirements. After careful con- 
sideration of the evidence, the committee have come to the 
conclusion that certain modifications in the original design 
for the Quadrant should be made, provided that such altera- 
tions do not stultify that part of Mr. Shaw's design already 
executed, and that they can be carried out consistently with 
à satisfactory architectural treatment of the Quadrant as a 
whole, in which the Piccadilly Hotel will take its place as 
the predominant feature of the composition. 
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WALL PAPERS.” 
By Mr. Norr D. SHEFFIELD, M.S.A. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


THERE is nothing like white painted woodwork for setting 
off wall papers. Even if white paint is condemned as mono- 
tonous, at any rate the inexperienced may feel safe by 
adopting such à paint. "There can be no disastrous collision. 
One leading tint of the paper may often look very effective 
for the colour of the paintwork generally. More than one 
colour should on no account be used. The practice once 
so conunon in cheap property, of picking out two, three or 
more colours and reproducing them on the styles and panels 
of the doors, and on the ceiling cornice and centre flower, 
must be condemned as thoroughly inartistic. 

Before starting on a scheme of decoration, it is necessary 
to consider the chief decorative points. Take, for instance, 
the question of pictures. Walls are often hung with paint- 
ings so as to resemble miniature art galleries. Under these 
conditions a wall should not be covered with a paper of 
marked design. There should not be any struggle for 
ascendancy between the pictures and the paper. In fact, it 
has been found that a perfectly plain paper makes the most 
suitable setting. It is owing to this fact that the use of 
self-coloured papers has increased so enormously of late 
years, ОП paintings in gilt frames look their best on a plain 
brown background, whilst engravings and photographs show 
up well against a light yellow or grey paper. In our art gal- 
leries it will be noticed that the walls are often covered with 
à dark coloured burlap or arras, fastened on battens. This 
undoubtedly makes the inost effective background for pictures, 
but in private dwellings such a hanging is apt to harbour 
dust, and on hygienic principles is not to be reeommendad. 

In choosing wall paper to suit particular rooms, notice 
should be taken of the lines of the patterns as well as the 
colours, always bearing in mind the elementary fact that a 
pattern in marked vertical lines tends to increase the 
apparent height of a room, whereas a paper with a horizontal 
effect tends to make the room lower and Jonger. 

The ladies’ fashion papers give some weird hints to 
would-be amateur decorators as to the selection of wall 
papers. Thus: “ The dining-room must be made cosy ; never 
cold and cheerless. The feature of the study must be repose 
and comfort. "The morning-rvom is to have a cheerful paper. 
The young ladies’ boudoir should have something dainty and 
simple," and so on ad nauseam. The following is a typical 
example from a popular journal circulating among a public 
with small incomes. “А charming effect can be made with a 
rose silk flock paper (note the economy, 40s. per piece), rose- 
coloured Aubusson carpet; add to this a really comfortable 
Chesterfield settee smothered with downy pink cushions, a 
few specimens of choice French furniture, some delicately 
coloured engravings of cupids and flowers,” and what а 
charming setting we shall have for the dainty beauty of 
* My Lady Fair." What a pretty piece of absolute non- 
sense. Ls | | 2. 
Compare it with the simple advice given by William 
Morris. “ Have papers with pretty patterns if you like, 
but if you don’t, I beg of you quite seriously to have nothing 
to do with them, but whitewash your walls and be done with 
1t" 

Manufacture, 

It is a much debated point whether or not design can be 
taught, but it may be as well to point out here that there 
are many theoretical and practical questions. affecting the 
produetion of a gol wall-paper design, that can only be 
mastered by a careful study of the principles of manufacture 
involved. Manufacturers are offered by the score designs 
good in themselves, and often possessed of freshness and 
novelty, which are nevertheless useless for their intended 
purpose, being in scale or treatment utterly unfit for repro- 
duction. The manufacturer does, as a fact, often buy the 
designs as they stand, but before printing the paper they 
are, in all probability, handed toa practical draughtsman to 
re-draw and otherwise render fit for reproduction. Werk so 
treated is apt to lose the charm that might have recommended 
it in the first Instance. 

There are several varieties of wall paper manufactured, 
the prices ranging from 3d. to 40s. per piece. | 

“ Machines” 15 the word applied to all papers printed by 
machinery. They comprise quite 90 per cent. of the whole 
production of our mills. — Numberless ате the varieties of 
effects produced. From one to thirty colours can be intro- 
duced into one design, and the backgrounds obtained by the 
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aid of specially engraved steel rollers, with or without colour, 
are too numerous to mention. 

‘‘ Pulps’’ are the commonest description of paper on the 
market. They consist of the pattern printed direct by the 
machine on the paper, the colour of the paper being used 
as the background. As this paper is usually of the flimsiest 
description, great care must be exercised during the opera- 
tion of hanging. This line of goods is chiefly used by the 
speculative builder, and although some really passable 
designs and colours are produced, yet the most blatant find 
the readiest sale. Some of the Lancashire mills ¢urn out a 
line called ‘‘ Specials," which are absolutely the cheapest 
class of paper made, the excuse for its manufacture being, it 
is said, an attempt to stop foreign firms from dumping goods 
in this country for practically the cost of carriage. 

‘““Satins’’ is a term applied to papers having a smooth 
polished surface, the general effect being of a certain resem- 
blance to satin. The result is obtained by the application 
of finely-ground French chalk to the paper, which is then 
polished by machinery. Upon the surface so produced the 
pattern is then printed. 

“Micas” or “ Satincttes” are papers having grounds 
treated with a composition of which mica forms a part, an 
iridescent surface thus being obtained. 

'* Wool Flocks,” also catled ** Velvets," are printed in а 
pattern of some adhesive substance, upon which is sprinkled 
finely-ground dyed wool, a relief effect being the result, the 
depth of the relief varying at will. As these papers are 
very expensive, they are seldom stocked by the manufac- 
turer, but are made to order only. 

МИК Flocks” are similar to wool flocks, except that a 
silk powdering is used in place of the wool. Тһе ground is 
usually of a mica finish. The manufacture of this class of 
wall paper is almost entirely in the hands of the French, 
and the great expense of production prohibits its general 
use. 

5 Ingrains ” are a cheap self-coloured paper with a rough 
surface produced hy the application of a hair flock. The best 
are manufactured chiefly in Scotland. Those made in Ger- 
niany are very apt to lose their colour. 

“Silk Fibres” are also а self-coloured paper and are of 
English manufacture, the price of these being higher than 
that of ingrains. They are not nearly so liable to fade. 
The paper is of superior quality. Manilla, rag and blotting 
paper waste are used in their composition. 

“ Metal Papers” have a very small sale nowadays. The 
Japanese are said to have a trade secret whereby the colour 
of the metal will last for years, without even tarnishing. | 

“ Bronzes’’ are the cheapest form of paper in which 
metal appears. They are made in a variety of colours, 
varying from gold to copper, green and blue. 

"Gilts ’ are the higher grade of metallised papers, and 
they are often embossed. The purity of the metal used 
determines the quality of the paper. In some cases the 
metal is of a common grade and quickly becomes discoloured, 
whilst in the better class pure gold leaf is used which retains 
its colour for years. 

"Sanitary papers ” are printed in oil colours. They 
are not, however, a great success, as they are not sufficiently 
firm to permit of being washed often. If they are twice 
sized and varnished they can be cleaned more readily and 
will then stand really hard wear. 

“ Hand-printed papers " are printed from wood blocks. 
The manufacture of this class is reserved for papers of a 
higher quality and price. | 

Stencils’? which were very much to the fore а few 
years ago are chiefly 1n demand for friezes. 

As ihe well-known wall coverings such as anaglypts. 
lincrusta-walton and others are not, strictly speaking, wall 
papers, their manufacture need not be described. | 

When wall-papers were all printed by hand in small 
lengths, any small well-lighted workshop might suffice for 
their production, but modern methods of manufacture neces- 
sitate large works and complex machinery. It would be 1m- 
possible to-day for an infant company to embark on wall- 
paper manufacturing without a large capital at its disposal. 
Unlike many other manufactures, the paper stainer is not 
called upon to встар his machinery every few years on 
account of it being out of date. Fortunately for him, there 
has been very little change in the design of wallpaper 
machinery during the last thirty years. ; вх 

The method of printing machine made goods is briet 
as follows:— . | 

The rollers—one for each colour—on each of one 
portion of the pattern is outlined in brass filled in with d : 
&re in contact with revolving drums, on which are stretch 
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blankets that pick up the pigments from colour troughs. The 
rollers then transfer the colours to a continuous roll of paper, 
which may be any length from 500 to 1,000 yards in length, 
which, as it leaves the machine wet from the process of 
printing, is automatically picked up by an ingeniously 
arranged series of rods, that take the paper to ceiling level, 
from which position it hangs down in long folds. The rods 
and paper are then carried by slow-moving parallel bands 
to an artificially heated drying room, through which the rods 
travel, the paper gradually losing its moisture until it 
emerges quite dry by the time the far end of the room is 
reached. The services of still another machine are now 
called into requisition. The paper is passed through this 
machine and automatically cut with string at every twelve 
yards. The cut pieces are then caught up and tightly rolled, 
and after being stamped and packed by a boy are ready for 
‘conveyance to the showroom. 

The method of printing papers by means of blocks worked 
by hand calls for little description. .The patterns are now 
cut in blocks made of sycamore. Formerly pear wood was 
used, but this was found too expensive. It has been found 
that blocks 21 in. square are the easiest to handle, though 
for special purposes the size may be increased. Ав each 
colour has its own block great care is required to ensure 
accurate printing, especially if many colours are to be used. 
Before actual printing is started the paper is ready cut into 
twelve yards lengths. 

Stencil patterns are cut on thin zinc sheets, though 
various other materials have been tried, but with less satis- 
factory results. As the sheets have to undergo much hand- 
ling before & sufficient quantity of paper is produced, the 
ties forming the pattern are apt to break and have to be 
soldered. It is an essential in the designing of wall-paper 
stencils that bold ties are introduced. 

The mixing of colours is a most important branch of wall- 
paper manufacture, as the combination of two antagonistic 
pigments may result in discolouration or complete oblitera- 
tion of the design when printed. Aniline dyes are now 
«chiefly used, and are sold under a guarantee from the colour 
manufacturers as free from any arsenical compounds. 


Arsenic in Wall-Papers. 


Arsenic in wall-papers has until recently been a common 
cause of prolonged ill-health. Fortunately, arsenical pig- 
ments are now rarely used. In the works of medical juris- 
prudence and the medical magazines, numerous instances of 
poisoning by means of arsenical papers are to be found. 
The symptoms produced appear to vary greatly, mention 
being made of loss of sleep and appetite, nausea, bleeding 
at the nose, asthma, and intestinal mischief. Poison by 
arsenic being cumulative, the severity of the attacks varied 
with the amount of arsenic contained in the pigment, and the 
length of time that the inmate was exposed to its influence. 
As much as 17 grains of arsenic has been discovered in a 
single square foot of paper. Now, although arsenic is some- 
times given internally for certain skin and other diseases, 
the dose is only from gy to т. of a grain. The capacity 
of such a paper as the above tor poisoning will readily be 
apparent. 

The most dangerous preparation that was employed in 
manufacture was Scheele’s green or arsenite of copper. This 
pigment is usually confounded by workmen and termed 
Brunswick, Vienna, or emerald green. The colour is very 
brilliant and lasting, and a great temptation for manufac- 
turers to use it is its cheapness. Aniline dyes, especially 
red, contain much arsenious acid or white arsenic. Certain 
other colours have been found to contain dangerous quanti- 
ties of arsenic. Blue, mauve, red and brown often yield a 
considerable amount, and some white papers are heavily 
loaded with it. The arsenical compounds are made to adhere 
to the paper by size, which when dry cracks and peels off, 
and numerous particles of the poison get into the air as dust. 
The dust on the shelves in rooms in which the wall-paper has 
been found to be coloured with Scheele's green has repeatedly 
been examined and found to contain arsenic. Poisoning 
arises owing to the unconscious inhalation by the inmate of 
fine particles of the pigment. One authority says “ arsenical 
compounds easily volatilise and become diffused in a gaseous 
condition." Another disputes this, and states “ that arsenic 
1$ not volatile under 3602 Fahrenheit.'' 

A rough mode of ascertaining whether or not a paper is 
coloured with arsenical green is to moisten it with a solution 
vf ammonia. If arsenite of copper is present the ammonia 
will turn the paper a dark blue. Another rather more elabo- 
rate test known as Reinsch's test is as follows: Cut two or 
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three square inches of the paper into small pieces, and place. 
them in a good-sized test tube; add water until the tube is 
one-third full, and then one or two teaspoonfuls of pure 
hydrochloric acid and a small piece of copper foil; then heat 
the test tube for a few minutes over a spirit lamp, and 
arsenic, if present, will be deposited as a black or dark steel- 
covered coating on the copper. A mere tarnish of the copper 
must not be accepted as sufficient evidence, but there must 
be an almost complete obliteration of the colour of the copper. 


Paper Hanging. 

The tools employed for paper hanging are simple and not 
very numerous. They include cloth or roller, short and Jong 
shears, trimming knife or cutting wheel, straight edge or 
cutting board, smoothing brushes or sinoothing roller, paste- 
brush and pail and a size kettle. 

An English paper hanger generally uses two or three 
knives and a couple of pairs of shears. Тһе shears are used 
if the paper is to be hung lapped, and the knife if it 1s to 
be hung butt. The smoothing brush is not much used, linen 
cloths with which to press down the paper taking its place. 
The trimming knife 1s specially made for the use of paper 
hangers; it must be strong and with a very keen edge. Some 
men prefer an ordinary shoemaker's knifo instead of a 
special cutter. 

There are a variety of trimming maclunes on the market, 
chiefly of American make, some designed to cut the paper 
while dry, whilst the greater number are intended for the 
paper after it has been pasted. These machines, which are 
mostly of the rotary class, will cut much more quickly than 
by hand, and require but little skill to work them. 

Rollers are of two kinds, seam rollers and smoothing 


Seam rollers are usually from 14 in. to 2 in. in 


rollers. 
Smooth- 


width, and are made of rosewood, ivory or rubber. 
ing rollers are generally 8in. wide, and are made of polished 
hardwood, and it is usual to have them covered with a layer 
of thick felt, over which is placed a layer of muslin. 

The essentials of a size kettle are that it shall not be 
likely to burn by accident, and that the size shall be kept 
warm for some length of time. 

Before actually hanging the paper the number of pieces 
required must be known. An experienced man can estimate 
this at a glance as accurately as if by measurement. A 
simple calculation will give the number of pieces that are to 
be hung. It must be borne in mind that the size of the 
pattern chosen has much to do with the number of pieces 
to be usel. The larger the pattern the greater the waste. 
A piece of English wall-paper is 12 yards long and 21 inches 
wide. This gives an area of 63 square feet or 7 square yards. 
French papers are 9 yards long and 18 inches wide, and 
contain 404 square feet. In the States the measurements 
are 8 yards long and 18 inches wide, and contain 36 square 
feet or 4 square yards. 

Having ascertained the number of pieces required, the 
paper is next trimmed preparatory to hanging. The Eng- 
lishman invariably trims his paper dry, but the American 
method is to cut the paper after it is pasted, with the special 
object of saving time. For inferior work this undoubtedly 
has its advantages, though for high-class papers and superior 
hanging it 18 not to be recommended. 

The preparation of paste is a simple matter. Wheat 
flour is considered the best for the purpose. Unless gilt 
papers are to be used, a small quantity of alum is added. 
Alum is inclined to turn gilt papers a dark colour. Some- 
times a little borax or carbolic acid is added to the paste to 
prevent insects from eating through the paper. It is essen- 
tial that boiling water be used in the preparation of paste. 
A solution of dextrine is sometimes added in order to give 
additional adhesive power. 

New walls are often only brushed down with a broom 
before applying the paper, but in order to make a good job 
it is necessary to well size the walls. Size also diminishes 
the absorbing power of the paper. 

It is essential in the interests of health that all old papers 
be stripped off before the new are hung. In the cheaper class 
of work it is a very common practice to repaper over the 
old paper, thus perhaps covering up years of accumulated 
filth. Such a practice cannot be too vigorously condemned. 
The local by-laws should render it obligatory on the part of 
the property owners to strip off old paper before repapering. 

, Although, strictly speaking, it is the work of the plasterer 
to repair broken or damaged walls, the paper hanger will 
generally make good slightly damaged surfaces himself with 
plaster of Paris or Parian. All rough patches should be 
rubbed level with sandpaper. Good results cannot bo. 
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obtained unless the surface to be covered is well prepared and 
smooth. In new work, if the plasterer has done his work 
well, nothing except a coat of size is required. The uneven 
surface of an old wall can often be overcome by covering it 
with lining paper. Ona new wall white lining paper should 
always be used preparatory to hanging expensive papers 
so as to prevent any chance of discolouration. When heavy 
embossed papers are used strong brown paper should be hung 
as a lining. 

Many an admirable design can be spoilt if hung without 
judgment. Often, although the actual hanging is good, some 
prominent feature of the pattern is placed so as to render 
the general effect absurd. A large bunch of flowers may he 
quite out of the centre of a chimney breast, or else clumsily 
brought into an angle of the room. By a little ingenuity, а 
clever paper hanger will give to а room а much superior 
appearance than can one who has exercised no judgment in 
selecting the best. position that the paper should take on the 
walls. In turning the corners the paper had best. be cut, 
instead of continuing the strip. as most Internal angles are 
not true. When the paper is hung with a lapped joint it is 
unportant to remember that the raised joint be turned away 
from the eye of a person entering the room. 

Nothing is more detrimental to a paper than hanging it 
on a damp wall, and it is extremely difficult to deal with 
damp. If wet places show on a ground floor 16 is usually 
due to the damp-course being omitted. To cover the walls 
with a damp resisting lining will only drive the mischief 


higher. The only real remedy is to have a damp-course in- 
serted. Some walls are always slightly damp, so under these 


circumstances a lining of tinfoil will be found necessary. 
The tinfoil is so thin that it can be pasted on the walls like 
paper. This makes a thoroughly effective remedy. There is 
a German patent for damp walls consisting of a lining paper 
covered with a coating of shellac, the shellac-ed side being 
pasted to the plaster work. 

The shrinking and expansion of boards due to atmospheric 
conditions render it necessary to carefully apply well- 
stretched canvas before hanging the paper. 

To get paper to adhere to a painted wall is often diffi- 
cult. A remedy that is found to be effective 15 to mix 5 Ib. 
of ordinary washing soda to a gallon of water and apply a 
coat of this mixture to the paint. When quite dry a coat 
of size is then given, and the paper is hung in the ordinary 
way. 

Although papers can be purchased ready varnished they 
are seldom used, as it is difficult to hang them with any 
measure of success. By far the best plan is to hang the 
paper first, and when dry to twice size and varnish it. Two 
coats of size should always be given as 1n case any portion 
of the paper is missed during the application of the first 
coat, it will be rectified by the second. | The varnish shows 
up as a dark mark on any un-sized portion, 

In these days of inexpensive papers it is not often neces- 
sary to clean all over the wall surface. By the time the 
paper has reached such a condition of dirt most people will 
prefer to have the room stripped and re-papered. А good 
paper will last for years and most manufacturers state that 
a good paper will outlast a painted wall. Accidental marks, 
such as grease marks or smoke stains, have often to be re 
moved, as they may occur on a newly-papered wall. To 
remove a grease spot proceed in the same way as is done with 
a suit of clothes. Take a piece of rather thin blotting paper, 
press it against the spot, and then hold a hot flat-iron against 
it. The iron is to be as hot as possible, hut scorching is to be 
avoided. The heat will melt the grease and draw it out into 
the blotting paper. Repeat the operation several times until 
the spot has altogether disappeared. For cleaning smoky 
papers the best method is the well-known * dry bread ” pro- 
cess. As some papers clean so much better than others, it 
is as well to select some little visible spot to experiment on, 
in order to ascertain if the rest of the walls will stand the 
ordeal. It is as well to remember that no paper which is at 
all damp can be cleaned. A dry day should always be 
selected, and, 1f possible, the room should be artificially dried 
in addition. 

After infectious illness it is often necessary and some- 
times compulsory to strip and re-paper the walls. ‘The walls 
should then be washed with a solution of perchloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate) in the proportion of ¿ oz. to a 
gallon of water, with the addition of 4 oz. of hydrochloric 
acid. This mixture can be applied as a wash to the walls 
and ceilings with ап ordinary painter’s brush. After about 
twelve hours the surfaces should be washed with warm water 


to remove the mercury. 
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Wall-Paper Trade. 


: The British wall-paper trade is supreme, the productions 
from our mills being used throughout the world. 

Foreign manufacturers are strenuous in their efforts to 
obtain a footing in this and other countries, the most aggres- 
sive being the Germans. In past years there has been no 
enthusiasm in our trade for German papers, partly from 
their widths and lengths being so different from our own 
home productions, but now the German manufacturers find 
it profitable to print in English sizes. The number of German 
mills now represented in this country is far greater than 
formerly. American manufacturers have not been so suc- 
cessful. They have tried to dump some of their own pro- 
ductions here, but with very poor results. The French 
houses of the higher class have long had an established foot. 
ing in England, bat on account of the high quality of their 
productions their papers are far fron, cheap. 

One of the most striking features of the trade during the 
past few years has been the number of pattern books issued 
to the public. These books are produced at great cost, and 
the labour and care exercised in their compilation is very 
great. A large and comprehensive selection is required for 
the most ordinary purposes, and this demand has therefore 
to be met. Instead of the public being asked, as formerly, 
to choose their papers from the rolls stocked on the racks 
of the builders’ and decorators’ shops, pattern books are now 
considered as the best means of facilitating a quick and easy 
selection. Many small traders will not now stock papers, 
but find it more profitable to sell from books. 

Most of the large manufacturers have sumptuously fitted 
showrooms, in a convenient and accessible district, for the 
display of their stock. The rooms are well lighted, both by 
natural and artificial light, so that the effect of papers both 
by day and by night.can be seen. Some of the leading lines 
are hung on the walls in large panels, so as to give the 
general effect of the paper when in position. Every oppor- 
tunity is given the public to select appropriate papers, and 
the high-class manufacturer is therefore not to blame if these 
opportunities are neglected and inartistic homes result. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THe annual general meeting of the subscribers and donors 
of the above Society was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Friday, March 14. Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., took the chair. 

The following report was presented : — 

“The Council, in submitting their sixty-third annual 
report, regret that although considerable efforts have been 
made during the year to increase the amount received in sub- 
scriptions, there has been a reduction of £12 5s. 6d. as conr 
pared with the amount received last year. This has been 
due to some extent to a growing tendency on the part of 
contributors to substitute donations for annual subscrip- 
tions. According to the constitution of the Society, legacies 
and donations (unless otherwise directed by the donors) have 
to be invested in trust stocks, while subscriptions are to be 
used for the purpose of granting relief to applicants and for 
expenses. The Council are grateful for all contributions: 
whether donations or subscriptions, but they consider that 
it would be of advantage to the charitable objects of the 
Society if small amounts were presented as subscriptions 
The general income has, however, been maintained partly 
owing to the larger amount received from investments and 
partly to the fact that £50 8s. 6d. was recovered as rebate 
on two years income tax. The amount received in sub- 
scriptions was £694 10s., while the total income, including 
a balance of £35 4s. 8d. carried over from last year, was 
£1,263 13s. 114. 

“Тһе Council have to thank Mr. John Ely and agam 
to thank Mr. Watson Fothergill, the honorary local secre- 
taries of the Society respectively at Manchester and Notting- 
ham, for using their influence to obtain contributions from 
the members of the architectural societies of their districts. 

“During the year the sum of £237 10s. was paid in pen- 
sions, while £822 was distributed among eighty applicants. 
comprising architects, architects' assistants, widows am 
orphans, thus making the total sum expended in relief 
£1,068 10s. А pension having become vacant, ап architect 
of seventy-three years of age who had fallen into reduc 
circumstances, was granted the amount of £25 per annum. 
According to the by-laws publicity is not allowed in rega 
to the applications ; but it is believed that if the deserving 
and painful character of many of them were more general y 
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known the Society would receive greater support from those 
who are in a position to help than is the case at present. 

"The Council wish to thank the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for continuing their annual subscription 
of £100 and the Society of Architects for increasing their 
subscription to £10 10s., as well as for a donation of £15. 
The capital account has been increased by legacies of £200 
from the late Mr. T. M. Rickman and £100 from the late 
Sir John Taylor, whose death the Council have much regret 
to record since the issue of their last report. In consequence 
of these contributions, as well as a donation of £26 5s. from 
Mr. H. L. Florence and some smaller amounts, £400 
Queensland 3 per cent. Inscribed stock has been purchased at 
a cost of £327 17s. The total amount of the investments 
now stands at £17,114 18s. 8d. at cost price. 

“ The Council have received intimation from the executors 
of the late Mr. William Glover, a former Vice-President of 
the Society and a Past President of the Northern Archi- 
lectura] Association, of a considerable bequest, the parti- 
culars of which will be announced later, when probate has 
been declared. Mr. Glover was greatly interested in the 
objects of the Society, which has often benefited most from 
those who have had official and intimate knowledge of the 
Scope and character of the philanthropic work with which 
the Council have to deal. 

“Аз the applications received by the Society are 
thoroughly investigated, the Council would wish to take 
this opportunity of euggesting the advisability of members 
and others communicating with the officials before respond- 
ing to requests for assistance from persons who are unknown 
to them. Help is often privately afforded in response to a 
begging letter, a plausible tale of ill-health or adverse cir- 
cumstances, which proper investigation proves to be ground- 
les. Assistance granted in such circumstances goes to swell 
the number of begging-letter writers. 

“The Council received with much regret the announce- 
ment of the death of one of their members, Mr. E. B. 
l'Anson. Mr. E. Guy Dawber was elected provisionally to 
Ps um vacancy on the Council caused by Mr. I’Anson’s 
eath. 

“Тһе following, being the five senior members, retire by 
rotation from the Council:—Sir A, Brumwell Thomas, Mr. 
Walter Cave, Mr. F. W. Hunt, Mr. Reginald St. A. 
Roumieu, and Mr. Lewis Solomon. To fill the vacancies 


caused by these retirements and the death of Mr. I'Anson 
the Council have the pleasure to nominate Mr. Arthur Ash- 
bridge, Mr. Sydney F. Bartleet, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Mr. 
Wm. Grellier, Mr. C. R. Baker King, and Mr. Andrew T. 
Taylor. 

'" The Council have again the pleasure to nominate Mr. 
H. L. Florence for election as Vice-President. 

“ The thanks of the Society are due to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for office accommodation, and to the 
staff for müch helpful assistance during the year in all 
matters connected with its work.” 


EAST AND WEST AT THE FINE ART 
SOCIETY. 


MR. KIPLING notwithstanding, East and West have met in 
London at the above Galleries, but the result is not exhilarat- 
ing, and we can but deplore that each has not been better 
represented. Of the two, the greater artistry attaches to the 
Eastern school, an exhibition of Mogul (Indo-Persian) 
miniature painting of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. 
We must, however, confess that it is not such a collection as 
this that appeals to us, despite the ofttimes delicate colouring 
and clear and pure tones and tints characteristic of Oriental 
Art. The artistry referred to above is at best comparative, 
and had the Western show been less poor the Eastern would 
have appealed less to our perturbed senses. 

It may be said that too much should not be expected of 
any particular school; that if the East provides us with 
limpid colouring and good decorative design we should not 
demur at a lack of perspective, at ill-drawn buildings, and 
indifferent figure-work. But this is not so; we have a right 
to desire to see Art in its perfection, or approximating to 
this at least. That the collection is appreciated is, however, 
in evidence by the fact that so many of the pictures are 
already sold. 

And, of course, this may be granted, that we should 

try to circumfuse ourselves with the Oriental environment 
and to retroject ourselves into the days when the works were 
produced. Bearing these points in mind, we will make the 
best of the exhibition, and will direct attention to a few of 
the paintings which most faithfully record the Oriental 
genius for colour. In this respect mention may be made of 
“Jahangir” (13 and 40), “Тһе Dancer," “The Birth of 
Mirza Salim," “ Dancing Girls," * Prince Daniel Mirza,” 
and ''Zenana Scene." A favourite tint of the artists is a 
rich orange chrome, which is effective. We are not impressed 
by ''Feasting Scene," where there is a group of semi-nude 
girls, one of whom is bathing in what looks like plasticine, 
but may be assumed to represent water. The best works are 
“Shah Jehan's State Entry into Agra" and “ Alamgir I. 
(Aurungzebe) ” ; the former is a good piece of composition, 
with its massed and yet individualised crowds, and this, in 
conjunction with the typical colouring and also a certain 
swing and life, renders the work notable. “ Aurungzebe "' is 
a welllimned and coloured profile bust portrait, with a 
forceful background contrasting satisfactorily with the 
figure. 
The West is represented by the first Exhibition of tho 
Société Internationale de la peinture à l'eau, and it is in 
truth a sorry show. The most generous estimate of meritori- 
ous work falls short of 25 per cent. of the total, and the pro- 
portion of really good work is very limited indeed, Mr. J. S. 
Sargent, R.A., is facile princeps in two studies, “ Flannels ’’ 
and ''Sketchers"' ; а bright palette and a breadth of touch 
are here apparent, and the boldness of the composition in 
'* Flannels " needed a master-hand to render it a success, 
whilst the old lady’s profile head in '' Skefchers" must be 
seen to be appreciated. It is long since we have seen work 
of Mr. Sargent’s which we can so cordially approve. Miss 
Clara Montalba shows some pretty colouring in one or 
two pieces, but her work is somewhat passée on the whole, 
saving ''The Forest'' in its soft greys and broken whites. 
M. Laborde depicts the plastered façades in “Rue 
Chanoinesse, Paris,’’ very pleasantly. 

If we desire to veil our sentiments respecting M. Cassier's 
work, most of it must be passed by in silence ; but there are 
two, or perhaps three, of his Amsterdam sketches which 
deserve notice, “ Hiver” and ‘‘ Sous la neige” being praise- 
worthy. Mr. Walter Gay's furniture pieces are poor in 
execution and uninteresting in subject. М. La Touche's 
'* Venise " is a clever piece of modelling and harmonious 
colouring, and '' Bosquet de Versailles ’’ gains in effect when 
viewed across the gallery ; we must be silent as to his re- 
maining work. М. Delaunois, too, retrieves an otherwise 
poor selection by “Nuit lunaire dans une ëglise.” М. 
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Khnopff exhibits an extraordinary and inartistic propensity 
for cutting off the upper portion of the head. M. Truffaut 
and Miss Florence Esté? Well, no; we cannot applaud 
these contributors, for we cannot applaud crudity, splodging 
and child's work. 

Mr. €. W. Bartlett deserves notice for “ Mother and 
Chiklren " ; it is pleasantly reminiscent of Mr. George 
Clausen. M. Bigot, however, if at all reminiscent of Mr. 
Joseph Crawhall, is not pleasantly so; his bird studies are 
too diagrammatic in their colour treatment, excepting 
“ Roosters.” Sir Alfred East's contributions are very dis- 
appointing. М. Charlet has а pretty colour-piece in 
“ Course," but his knowledge of horseflesh is of the slightest. 
M. J. Е. Aubertin shows a clever study in *' Belle-Isle " ; his 
“Тас des Brenets " is too violently blue, nor can much be 
said for his other contributions. 

In conclusion, we must hope that the next exhibition 
of the Society's work will provide something more worthy of 
inspection ; were it not for Mr. Sargent's two studies there 
would be nothing to relieve the tedium of a tedious visit. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 


Мв. HERBERT DRAPFR has obtained considerable and con- 
tinuous success since in 1889 he received from Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A., the gold medal and travelling student- 
ship (£200) in the Historical Painting section of the Royal 
Academy schools. His pictures are to be found in many 
publie galleries. On the ceiling of the Livery Hall of the 
Drapers’ Company (100 feet. by 45 feet) is his chief decorative 
painting. He has also done many notable portraits. It is 
on thinking of so much achievement that a visitor may be 
pardoned for a little disappointment when he sees this 
artist's one-man show at the Leicester Galleries. To prevent 
possible disappointment it is well to bear in mind that the 
catalogue describes the show as being “an exhibition of 
drawings and studies for pictures” Nome of them 


are more than studies, but Mr. Draper is content 
to allow his best-known work to be represented by 
first sketches alone. Preliminary studies must neces- 


sarily gain their greatest value as a means of com- 
parison between the rough idea and the finished picture. If 
the artist could have placed ‘The Golden Fleece” or 
“Ariadne Deserted on Naxos" beside their preliminary 
studies the interest of the latter would be enormously en- 
hanced. However, it is better to enjoy what 1$ than to sigh 
for what might be. All Mr. Herbert Draper's work seems 
alive and vigorous: it furthermore suggests a continual effort 
to advance. The feature of the exhibition which will particu- 
larly interest architectural visitors is the series of mono- 
chrome studies “for figures in a decoration "—mainly, 
we believe, for the Drapers’ Hall just mentioned. These are 
finely conceived, and have the largeness of handling and 
structural feeling requisite for a wall or ceiling decoration, 
This particularly applies to Nos. 28 and 51, which repre- 
sent ‘History’? and “Literature” іп lunette spaces. 
Most of Mr. Draper's figures aro conspicuous for their 
vigour and life; in these ceiling decoration figures, however, 
there is a statuesque pose which is very effective. Tt is to be 
hoped there will be in future many more opportunities for 
Mr. Draper and other artists to carry out mural work. 

To pass from the Reynolds Room to the adjoining Hogarth 
Room is like stepping out of a classical salon to the bar 
parlour of an old-fashioned inn. Mr. A. J. Munnings is 
here showing some fifty pictures of “ Horses, Hunting and 
Country Life." He is evidently mainly attracted not by 
elegant cavaliers or scarlet-coated Rimrods, but by gipsy 
horse-dealers and fat sows, seeing in such subjects as much 
or more poetry as the average artist finds in the conventional 
costume pieces. There is in his work an unusual feeling of 
ease and creative delight, as of one who revels in the open 
air, warm sun and flowering gorse and heather. Not all the 
subjects are bucolic, for they include aristocratic hunting 
and racing scenes, but all seem inspired with the same 
breeziness. Mr. Munnings searches the countryside with an 
eye wide-open for original suggestions, and he finds them in 
plenty. Most of the pictures are so flooded with sunlight 
that the sombre two in which buildings are conspicuous seem 
depressingly dull; the artist seems to think no sun could 
force its way into an inn yard. 

The third room at the Galleries is devoted to the draw- 
ings in pencil by the late William Callow, R.W.S. Most 
of these go back to the early ’forties, and possess interest as 
^ records as well as on their own high merits. . n 


THE USE OF WHITE LEAD IN PAINTING.* 
By Noe, Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.5. 


For many years the question of the use of white lead in 
painting has been the basis of controversy between those 
who claim that its employment is unnecessary, and who 
clamour for its abolition, and those who, like myself, con- 
sider that it possesses qualities which render it of excep- 
tional service to the painter, and which far outweigh the 
disadvantages attendant upon its use. 

I wish to be perfectly frank at the outset on this point. 
I am not proposing to-night to view the subject from the 
point of view of the onlooker, but to express the convic- 
tion which my experience dictates, and to set forth the 
reasons for making the statement that any interference 
with the use of white lead would be a disastrous mistake. 
Recent investigations have served somewhat to modify our 
views on the technology of white lead, and various state- 
ments have been made broadcast as to the dangers attendant 
upon its use; statements which are designed and calculated 
to create a prejudice against it which is not justified by 
the facts. I propose accordingly to review the whole posi- 
tion of the industry, and give reasons for thinking that 
it is indispensable to the painter. 

White lead is a pigment which has a long record of use- 
fulness behind it. Its original introduction is lost in 
obscurity, but at least as early as the time of Pliny its 
preparation was well understood, and it was employed to a 
certain extent in painting. In medieval times it was used 
largely in all classes of fine and decorative painting; from 
numerous records we know that it was even used as a water- 
colour pigment in illuminating, and it is certainly rather 
surprising to find—although it is an unquestionable fact—- 
that it was used with success in tempera painting, mixed 
with a medium composed largely of yolk of egg. 

It is probable that the original white lead was prepared 
from the natural carbonate of lead we known as cerusite, but 
the use of this was soon superseded by an artificial substance 
prepared by corroding lead by means of vinegar. The develop- 
ment of this process into what was until recently the only 
method of preparation employed on a commercial scale is 
ascribed by tradition to the Dutch, and the process is still 
generally known as the “© old Dutch ” or stack process. 

The white lead produced by this process is the standard 
article of commerce, and hundreds of thousands of tons are, 
produced by it annually. There are, however, several draw- 
backs and difficulties incidental to it. 

For many years past a great amount of time and money 
has been devoted to research with a view to developing 4 
process that. will enable white lead to be produced quickly and 
continuously, and one more -under control than this “old 
Dutch " method. 

The most obvious line of research lies in the direction of 
modifying the original process, the same chemical reactions 
being carried out in a plant modified so as to obtain more 
regular and quicker working and more control. This is the 
rationale of the Chamber process, now in successful operation 
in this country. Тһе “Chamber lead " thus produced i5 
somewhat. different in character from stack lead however. 
being somewhat brighter in colour. It is also finer and more 
uniform in grain ; probably on this account paint made with 
Chamber lead works rather differently in the brush to that 
prepared from stack lead. The Chamber process is essentially 
a modification of the “old Dutch ” process and involves no 
difference т principle. 

Theoretically, white lead can be prepared by various 
methods of precipitation of soluble salts of lead, by means 
of which the pigment can be produced continuously, without 
the necessity for the prolonged cycle of operations necessary 
even with the quickened Chamber process. Innumerable 
patents have been taken out from time to time for the pro 
duction of white lead by such purely chemical methods, but 
few of these have ever reached the stage of commercial pro- 
duction, as, although they are quite feasible on а laboratory 
scale, they have generally proved quite unworkable when 
operated on the large scale necessary to enable them to com- 
pete with the established methods. Only one of these modern 
continuous processes has ever succeeded in obtaining a foot- 
hold in this country, and that is the ingenious process 117 
troduced by the late Professor Bischof. 

The gmount of pigment produced by the various processes 
annually, and consumed mainly in the manufacture of paint 


* Abstract of a Paper read before the Royal Society of Arts op 
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for various purposes, is very large. In the year 1910, 
58,000 tons of white lead were manufactured in this country, 
and in addition 14,500 tons were imported from abroad. The 
production of this quantity gave regular employment to some 
2,500 men, receiving over £158,000 in wages, and the total 
capital invested in the industry at that time was over one 


. and а third million pounds sterling. 


In addition to the capital and labour directly concerned 
in an industry of this magnitude, one can well understand 
that it has an important influence on the allied industries 
from which its supplies of raw materials are drawn. The 
acetic acid required for the process of corrosion, for example, 
involves an outlay of some £20,000 per annum. The most 
important item to consider, however, in this connection, is 
the consumption of metallic lead involved, and the relation 
of the industry to the closely allied British industry of lead- 
mining. The normal annual consumption of metallic lead 
in this country may be estimated from the statistics pub- 


lished to be as follows : — 
Tons. 
109,000 


Pipe and sheet lead . 
Manufacture of white lead š 45,000 
5 red lead and litharge . 12,000 
р pottery, electric accumulators, &c. 42,000 
Total : 205,000 


The manufacture of red and white lead thus influences 
the consumption of metallic lead to the extent of close on 
28 per cent. of the total consumption, and there can be no 
possible doubt that it is the mainstay of the British lead- 
smelting industry, for British lead largely holds it own 
against foreign importation by reason of the fact that it 18 
peculiarly suitable for the production of these pigments. In 
the absence of this output the British lead-mines would have 
to shut down, as they could not compete with foreign mines 
producing a less pure metal at a lower cost. 

It is, of course, difficult to determine accurately how much 
of the white lead used in this country is consumed by paint 
manufacturers, and how much of it is utilised in other ways, 
but there can be no question that the proportion is very large. 
The painting industry probably accounts for at least 50,000 
tons annually. 

That is the position of white lead at the present time, a 
position which has been maintained in face of the fact that 
for the past fifty years or more active endeavours have been 
made in every possible direction to find an efficient substitute 
for it, and to discard it from use as a painter's material, on 
the grounds that its use is injurious to health. 

Now, one cannot deny that white lead, in common with all 
compounds of lead—and, incidentally, with the vast majority 
of the salts of other metals—a fact which is very often over- 
looked—has a deleterious action when accumulated in the 
human system. In ancient times white lead was used as a 
cosmetic ; in medieval times, down to as late as the eighteenth 
century, lead salts were freely used as a medicine, but as 
medical] knowledge progressed it became recognised that in 
such cases the remedy was often worse than the disease, and 
many ill-effects were traced to the continual and careless 
handling of white lead and other lead salts. 

With the growth of democracy, and the passing of the 
Factory Acts, attention has been gradually focussed on the 
evils attributed rightly or wrongly to the use of white lead, 
with the result that in recent years there has sprung up an 
agitation for the entire prohibition of its use in painting—an 
agitation which virtually amounts to a demand that the 
manufacture of white lead in this country shall be abandoned. 

The point I want to examine now is what justification 
there is for a proposal so far-reaching in its effects. First of 
all we must inquire what will be the position of the painter 
and decorator, and more particularly of his client, if he is 
prohibited from using white lead. It is pretty evident that it 
must have exceptional value as a painter's material, other- 
wise we should not find it used to such an enormous extent 
at the present time, when for fifty years past or more other 
white pigments have been available. 

We are asked to believe that this clinging to the use of 
white lead is simply and solely due to prejudice, to the 
refusa] of the painter to make a change, on the grounds that 
what was good enough for his father is good enough for him. 
If there is no stronger reason than prejudice preventing the 
replacement of white lead by other materials, how is it that 
this prejudice does not operate equally in other directions? 
How is it that we find in use to-day enormous quantities of 
such pigments as the lakes prepared from artificial dyes, 
substances unknown to an earlier generation, which have 


largely superseded other materials? There are sound tech- 
nical reasons at the back of this prejudice in favour of white 
lead. The substances that have at one time or another been 
introduced with a view to their taking the place of white lead 
are numerous, but one after another they have been tried 
and found wanting, and as our knowledge of the problems to 
be solved increases it becomes more and more difficult to 
believe that an efficient substitute will ever be discovered. 

In fact the only substances which come within the sphere 
of practical politics as substitutes are oxide of zinc and a 
compound of sulphide of zinc and barium sulphate, generally 
known as lithopone. 

Zinc oxide is prepared by volatilising metallic zinc in 
presence of air, or direct from the ore by a process of sub- 
limation. The latter is cheaper, but can only be employed 
with certain ores of suitable composition, and it yields a 
rather less pure product. Lithopone is prepared by mixing 
together solutions of barium sulphide and zinc sulphate, 
when double decomposition ensues with the formation of a 
precipitate containing barium sulphate and zinc sulphide, 
which is subsequently converted into the pigment by a process 
of calcination. Both of these substances have certain valu- 
able properties as pigments ; but the evidence, to my think- 
ing, is overwhelming that white lead has qualities as a 
pigment which place it in a different category from either of 
them. It has, in fact, a peculiar combination of qualities, 
due partly to its chemical composition and partly to its 
physical condition, which render it of peculiar value to the 
painter and justify the prejudice in favour of its use. Іп 
the first place, it has a very high degree of opacity, enabling 
the painter readily to obliterate the surface painted and 
produce a dense white effect with a minimum of material. 
This is due to a combination of physical properties. 

In order for any pigment to have as great an opacity as 
white lead it must not only be as fine but it must also be as 
dense. It is here that zinc oxide fails—-in neither respect is 
it equal to white lead ; as regards fineness, it is possible that 
this difficulty could be overcome—but as regards density 
it is not possible. , The density of a substance is largely a 
function of the atomic weight of its constitutent elements 
and by no possibility could zine oxide be prepared of equal 
density to white lead: its opacity or body, therefore, must 
inevitably be inferior With lithopone, however, the case 
is different ; it is extremely fine, and, owing to the large 
content of barium, its density approximates to that of white 
lead, so that in respect of opacity it Js a fair substitute. 

More important than the opacity, however, are the pro- 
perties of white lead dependent on its chemical composition. 
In common with all lead compounds, it has that mysterious 
effect on oils of increasing their oxygen absorption, and thus 
forming paints which ‘Агу’ in a more satisfactory manner 
than those prepared with a purely inert material. "This, 
however, is not so important as the fact that it is a basic 
compound, containing two molecules of normal carbonate of 
lead in combination with one molecule of hydroxide. Owing 
to this peculiar composition, it has the power of combining 
to a certain extent with the oil in which it is ground in the 
preparation of paint. On account of the formation of this 
compound, the paint produced has a peculiar smooth-working 
quality in the brush which is greatly appreciated by practical 
painters, as it enables them to produce a smooth and uniform 
coat with ease. 

The most important point, however, is that the formation 
of this compound of the lead with the oil influences materially 
the nature of the film formed by the paint on drying, 
causing it to be more elastic, more water-shedding, and more 
resistent to decay than it would be otherwise. This is really 
the most valuable feature of white lead, that it influences 
materially the durability of paint ; the evidence, according 
to my experlence, is overwhelming as to the value of white 
lead in this respect, so much so that I consider it a sine qua 
non to use white-lead paints for all purposes where durability 
18 of importance. 

It is generally conceded that lithopone in particular is 
absolutely useless for exterior painting ; not only has it no 
protective action on the film, but the pigment itself is liable 
to oxidation with the production of soluble zinc sulphate, and 
paint prepared with it disintegrates rapidly ; moreover it has 
& peculiar and distressing property of going off colour in a 
very spasmodic manner, becoming grey and in some cases 
almost black. 

Zinc oxide, whilst free from this latter objection, also 
forms paints which disintegrate on exposure very much more 
rapidly than those made with white lead. It is true that zinc 
has one advantage over white lead in that it is not discoloured 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, not because it is not attacked, as 
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[From La Construction Modern, 


DETAIL FROM A HOUSE IN THE RUE AGAR, PARIS.—Mons. Н. GurwaARD, Architect. 


some people think, but because it is converted into the white 
sulphide which forms the basis of lithopone, instead of a 
black sulphide, as in the case of lead. The amount of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in the air of our towns is, however, 
negligible as compared with tfie amount of sulphuric acid, 
especially in view of the increasing tendency to employ coal- 
gas, which is entirely free from the former, but contains on 


‚ the average 320 grains of sulphur (equal to 2k ozs. of 


sulphuric acid) in every 1,000 cubic feet, and zinc oxide 18 
far more readily attacked by this than white lead, being con- 
verted into the freely soluble sulphate of zinc. 

For inside work, where durability is not of so much 
moment, zine pigments are at the present time largely u: 
in addition to lead —which tends to show that there is nothing 
in the way of prejudice against their use omn the part of 
painter—but it will readily be conceded that it is the pro 
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PROPOSED UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, GREEN SIDE, Co. DURHAM.—Mr. C. 1. Greenuow, Architect 
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tective effect of outside painting which is of paramount | whole series of nine or more volumes is complete it will 
form a cosy corner of architectural literature for that 


importance, more perhaps in this country than in any other, 
on account of the rapid deterioration of unprotected wood 


and metal work. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

Ат the Council meeting on March 10 proposals were adopted 
for improving the status of holders of- the Institution 
diplomas in Forestry and Sanitary Science. The holders of 
these diplomas will in future be grouped into two special 
sections, each with its chairman, who will have a seat upon 
two of the Standing Committees of the Council. Meetings to 
deal with matters of particular interest to the sections will 
he called when necessary, 

The examinations will be held annually, instead of 
triennially, provided that a sufficient number of candi- 
dates wish to present themselves, 

In response to a request addressed to the Council by the 
Land Inquiry Committee, of which the Right Hon. A. H. 
Dyke Acland is chairman and Mr. C. Roden Buxton hon. 
secretary, that they should give to the committee the advan- 
tages of their experience and technical knowledge in eluci- 
dating the subject of the inquiry, the Council have now sent 
in their replies to the questions submitted to them. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 

“luz Churches of Caen and Neighbourhood” was the 
subject of an interesting and instructive lecture delivered 
by Mr, J. R. Wigfull (hon. secretary) to the members of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, at the 
University on March 13. Mr. Wigfull gave a lucid 
account of architectural features of the churches and other 
notable buildings in the neighbourhood of Caen, his 
remarks being illustrated by a series of lantern slides from 
photographs which he took while spending a holiday in 
Normandy. 

Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, the President of the Society, 
presided, and at the close of the lecture a hearty vote of 


thanks was passed to Mr. Wigfull. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
By 


“ Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture.’ 
Edith A. Browne. (London: A. & C. Black. 


3s. 6d. net.) 
Тнв, the fifth of a series of works on ‘‘ Great Buildings 


and How to Enjoy Them, '’ is one that holds the attention 
from the preface until page 137, where we regretfully 
come to the end. Herein there is a conjunction of good 
qualities serving to produce this pleasant frame of mind, 
the qualities of systematisation, literary style, choice illus- 
trations, and a power of sympathetic presentation to the 
reader of what the author desires to convey. When the 


section of the general public which is interested in archi- 
tecture. And it is necessary to bear this fact in mind, 
that the books are not written for architects, who, in 
ignorance of that fact, might feel slightly irritated by 
the patronising tone adopted by the author; and even as 
it is, something less colloquial would be preferable. But 
that is the sole adverse criticism to be offered, except that 
there should be an index to the book, and also that there 
is a regrettable display of erroneous page-references 
amongst the numerous illustrations; the latter, forty-eight 
in number, are of excellent quality, and the typography 
and general get-up of the work reflect the highest credit 
upon the publishers. 

In her preface the author remarks upon ‘‘ the search 
for knowledge as a means to an end. And that end is 
not knowledge for the sake of knowledge, but knowledge 
for the sake of getting into closer touch ‘with a phase 

f human activity which has already aroused our interest. ’’ 
In other words, it is the search for wisdom in preference 
to knowledge: this has been well differentiated by Cowper 
in the lines : — 

“ Knowledge doth boast himself he knows so much; 

Wisdom is humble, that he knows no more.”’ 
And Tennyson has crystallised 16 in the line: — 
‘* Knowledge comes, but Wisdom lingers.’ 

After a very readable preface, the author introduces a 
short illustrated glossary of terms bearing upon the text, 
and then in a succession of five chapters traces with 
masterly skill the birth and growth of Early Christian 
and Byzantine architecture. She traces cause and effect 
with a deft hand, weaving into the warp of historical 
events the woof of architectural building, and showing her 
craftsmanship in the process. 

It is amusing toread about the quality of bricks depend- 
ing upon the morality of their makers; it may be true, 
but it is an unusual aspect, and we would suggest that 
the somewhat negative remark that columns ‘‘ need be 
none the less beautiful because they are called upon to be 
useful ’’ should, in a subsequent edition, be altered so as to 
read that columns “‘ are likely to have increased beauty in 
proportion to their utility.” The author's references to the 
dosseret are full of interest and she crystallises the charac- 
teristics of the neo-Byzantine style in connecting it with 
the absence of the dosseret and the presence of the 
circular drum beneath the dome. We should have 
liked to make more extracts from the book, but must 
rest content with the concluding remarks: ‘‘ Architecture 
is the greatest of all historians. Just as it has handed 
down to us the life’s story of the Byzantine Empire and 
of other mighty Powers, just as it has brought us into 
touch with the spirit of still active nations whilst recording 
their history up to date, so will it reveal to fuure genera- 


tions the history of to-day.’’ 
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“The Dual” 
Mixing-Valve 


Stained Glass 
Windows @ 
Leaded Glazing 


Specially designed in old 
Colourings, to include 
Armorial Bearings, «c., 
if desired. 

Estimates and designs 


submitted free for all 
kinds of work, together 
with testimonials show- 
ing that work of highest 
grade may be relied 
upon. 


Andrew Stoddart 


The Studio, 15 Long Row, 


Telephone 


FOR HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, PUBLIC BATHS, &c, 


(3) Telephone: Nottingham. 


DOWN DRAUGHT 
` AND ITS CURE 


The most complete Industrial Bath Installation 

extant is that carried out by the LEEDS FIRE- 

CLAY Co., Ltd., for Messrs. BRUNNER MOND 

& CO. Bathing accommodation in the form 

of Rain or Showers is provided for 2,000 

EMPLOYEES. Every one of these is fitted with 
one of our ‘‘ Dual” Valves. 


Will you write to us for a fully illustrated 
| Booklet which will give full particulars? 


|_| J.H. SANKEY & SON, 


HEAD OFFICE: LTD. 
ESSEX WHARF, CANNING Town, LONDON, E. 
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KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


are adapted to the requirements of all 


classes of buildings. 


ж They are FIREPROOF, 
Easily operated, 

Simple in construction, 

Durable in use, 

And in every way efficient. 


Thousands of these shutters are іп use 


in all parts of the world. 


Arthur L, Gibson & (0, 


Radnor Works, 
Strawberry Vale, 


TWICKENHAM. 
ANS Arcade, bert, 


" oO West Regent Street: 
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GREAT WESTERN | ЕРО 
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(a) “° Cassell's Reinforced Concrete.” Edited by Bernard 
(London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 155. 


E. Jones. 
net.) 

(2) ''The Properties and Design of Reinforced Con- 
crete." Translated and abridged by Nathaniel 
Martin, A.M.Inst.C.E. | (London: Constable & 
Co., Ltd. 88. net.) 

'" Advanced 


(c) “ Reinforced Concrete Construction: 


Course. By M. T. Cantell. (London: E. & F. N. 

Spon, Ltd. 12s. 64. net.) 
THE subject of reinforced concrete, which now looms 
so largely before the interested public, is specifically 
brought to our notice in regard to the three works form- 
ing the subject of this review. The first-mentioned is 
in the nature of а monumental treatise, meriting the 
approval of all practitioners. The editor has been 
assisted in his labours by a staff of specialist writers, 
including amongst others Albert Lakeman, E. L. Rhead, 
M.Sc., F. C. Barker, Г. B. Gatehouse, F.C.S., W. H. 
Brown, F.S.I., and T. E. Hardy. A list of the contents 
will serve to show the comprehensive grasp of this 
work :—What reinforced concrete is; historical notes; 
concrete; steel; stress simply explained; the theory of 
reinforced concrete; the erection of buildings; forms and 
centerings; systems described; architectural and surface 
treatment; durability; waterproofing concrete; specifi- 
cations, quantities, measuring, estimating and pricing; 
arches and bridges; examples. These various sections 
are illustrated by 171 photographs and about 500 dia- 
grams and working drawings, and a word of commenda- 
tion must be accorded to the carefully compiled index. 

The advantages of reinforced concrete over steel con- 

struction are well displayed from the standpoint of 
economy, fire resistance, and durabilitv. In the course 
of the historical notes attention is drawn to the ancient 
and less ancient instances of the alliance between wood, 
tiles and iron, with concrete; but the history of modern 
work does not antedate 1840. Regarding natural aggre- 
gates, we observe that the foot-cube weight is estimated 
differently to what is to be found in other text-books, 
coarse gravel and pit-sand being entered at far less, 
and shingle and pit-sand at more, in this work than in 
others. 
The sections on stress and theory are particularly 
lucid; indeed, in no text-book hitherto brought to our 
notice has stress been so well expounded. There is 
apparently no escape from the typical British workman, 
Mr. V. S. Hyde finding it necessary in the section on 
the “ Erection of a Building ” to draw attention to the 
disastrous possibilities arising from careless workman- 
ship. 
It is properly pointed out, where the various systems 
are scheduled atid explained, that the recommendations 
in each case are those advanced by inventor or owner; 
and not unnaturally *each system is apt to depreciate 
indirectly the methods of the other systems. 

There is an interesting though not too illuminating 
section on architectural treatment; but it is, of course, 
early days to expect to graft art on to concrete, a com- 
position which is so very unpromising  esthetically. 
Attention ig directed to the preponderating disadvantage 
in the use of oils, greases, and other water-repellent 
substances, ay they tend to reduce the strength of the 
concrete, and are not netablv, if at all, waterproof. The 
section on specifications and other kindred matters 
makes very interesting reading, and many useful hints 
are thence obtainable. 

The typography, text, and illustrations deserve high 
praise; but here and there errors have crept in, of 
which we will call attention merely to two: on page 23, 
regarding tests, the word quantitative has been misused 
for ‘‘ qualitative ’’ in two places; and on page 78 (second 
column) хху should read x+y. " 

The second work before us is an abridged edition of 


the Instructions and Reports by the French Govern- 
ment. Commission on Reinforced Concrete. Mr. 


Martin's translation is just ‘what a translation ought to 


* aad + D ж 
s Ы 4 
: a д ғ” 


be, in its entirely vernacular rendering. In his own 
preface, he calls attention. very sensibly to the fact 
that failure is often а more fruitful study than success, 
but of course this must not be urged too far. The 
Commission was instituted in 1900, and occupied some 
SIX years in its labour, the result appearing in a book, 
“ Commission du Ciment Armé: Experiences, rapports, 
&c. Dunod et Pinat: Paris. 22s.), from which Mr. 
Martin. prepared his translation. We note that Ше 
value of m (the ratio of the modulus of elasticity of 
steel to concrete in conipression) is regarded as '' the 
fundamental premise of all calculations in reinforced 
concrete," and it is therefore to be regretted that the 
Commission did not arrive at an unanimous decision 
upon it; in the text the value is entered as from 8 to 15, 
with a leaning in favour of 10, though it is frankly 
stated that. this value differs from the generally accepted 
one, namely, 15. 

The chapters deal with instructions in the use of 
reinforced concrete, experimental work, reports and con- 
clusions of Commissions, notes by M. Considére (the 
Official Reporter), and there is also a useful bibliography 
of works on the subject. 

Mr. Cantell’s book is а 
ТЛетещагу Course, and it contains a large number of 
formule for designing structural parts, and also numer- 
ous fully-worked examples illustrated by diagrams. 
The use of the term, “ concrete section.” on page 1 
would be preferably exchanged for “© actual section.” 
In extension of the author's remark as to piles being 
cast in horizontal moulds, it might be said that ''in 
very important works it is better to cast tlie piles in a 
vertical position, this being considered to give a more 
uniform strength over the cross section ”’ (Cassell's 
“ Reinforced Concrete ”). 

The author well points out that the vertical loads 
on walls are usually taken by piers or columns, and 
the reinforced. panels between are constructed to resist 
literal thrust only. The illustrations in the book are 


numerous and illuminating. 


continuation of his 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED, 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is asa rule local.) 


ENGLAND, 
BERKSHIRE. 
Harwell._—Four workmen’s dwellings (£1,000), for the 
R.D.C. 
Wellington College. —Hotel near station: additions. 
CUMBERLAND. 


Penrith.—St. Andrew's Church: Vestry (£500). 
Workington.— Chemical Works for Messrs. Brotherton & 
Co. (of Leeds). 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Derby.—Church, St. Chad’s. 
St. Anne’s Vicarage, Highfield Road (£1,700). 
Heanor.— Crown” Inn, Church Street. 
Sandiacre.—F actory for Messrs. Perks & Son (of Long 


Eaton). £8,000. 
куох. 
Totnes, —Bungalow (£1,000). Mr. W. Е. Tollit, architect. 
Dorset. 


Poole.—House, Guest Avenue, for Mr. W. C. E. Joyce. 
House, King's Avenue. Mr. C. W. Aldridge, builder, 
Pair of houses, Cornelia Crescent, for Mr. J. 


McAnulty. 
. House, Banks Road. Mr. H. Kendall (of Parkstone), 


architect. 
House, Cheltenham Road. Mr. C. H. Goater (of Park- 


stone), architect. | : 
House, Clifton Road. Mr. J. Wright, builder. . 
House, Fancy Road, for Mr. S. Brown. 

Pair of houses, Fernside Road, for Messrs. Jones & 
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Recent invention has developed the use of gas 
as a fuel and illuminant to a high state of 


perfection :— 


THE INVERTED GAS BURNER gives soft 
and brilliant light at low cost. 


THE GAS COOKER supplies graduated heat 
for cooking —with the minimum of trouble. 
THE GAS WATER HEATER yields a hot 


water supply night or day in a few minutes. 


THE MODERN GAS FIRE heats bedrooms, 
billiard and dining rooms cleanly and 
economically. 


THE GAS RADIATOR keeps halls and corridors 


always at an even temperature. 


To consider the provision for an efficient gas 
supply at the outset is to avoid disturbance 
and inconvenience to the tenant at a later date. 
The Gas Light & Coke Company are at all 
times ready to co-operate 

with architects апа builders 

to achieve this. s . pag 

Write for Booklet No, U 37, post free, to 

the British Commercial Gus Association. 


17 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
A 1 ““ 
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DoRsET— Poole—continued. 
House, off Lake Road, Hamworthy, for Lady Wim- 


borne. 
“Star” Inn, West Street: reconstruction for Messrs. 
Eldridge, Pope & Co. 
“ White Hart” Inn, West Quay Road: additions and 
alterations. Mr. H. Kendall (of Parkstone), archi- 


tect. 


DURHAM. 
Sunderland.—Day Training College (£20,000), for the 


Education Committee ; also 
Bede Tower Hostel (£1,200). 


EssEx. 
Tilbury.—One hundred and thirty Council houses. Mr. 
G. H, Pepler (of London), architect. 
Wrabness.—'* Black Boy ?' Inn: additions and alterations. 
Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.I. (of Colchester), architect. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth.—Banking premises, Ordnance Row, Portsea. 
Mr. B. E. Matthews, A. R. I. B. 4., architect. 
KENT. 
Dover. —County School for Boys, Frith Read. 
Gillingham.—House, First Avenue, for Mr. A. E. Vicary. 
House, Barnsole Road, for Mr. E. C. Farmer. 
Eight houses, Malvern Road, for Messrs. А. Е. 
Clifford & Co. 
Nos. 21 and 23 High Street: alterations and exten- 
sions, Mr. E. J. Hammond, architect. 
Hempstead.—House, Pine Grove, for Mr. Morrish. 
Shop, Pear Tree Lane, for Mr. F. Lees. 
LANCASHIRE. ( 
Bacup.—One hundred houses, Lane Ends Estate. Mr. 
G. H. Hitchon (of Burnley), architect. 
Bolton.—Twelve houses, Thorns Road, Astley Bridge, for 
Mr. W. E. Yates; also 
Fourteen houses, Victoria Road, Astley Bridge. 
Breightmet, —Explosive magazine, Long Lane Colliery, for 
Messrs. S. Scowcroft & Son, Ltd. 
Crompton.—Billiards Hall, off Newtown Street, for Mr. 


J. R. Purdy. 
Ten houses, Osborne Street, for Messrs, Gadfield & 


Heritage. 
Haydock.—Picture Theatre, Church Road. Messrs. J. & 
M. Wilson (of St. Helens), architects. 
Ileaton.—Five houses, Greenmount Lane. for Mr. W. M 
Morris. 
Sixteen houses, Tudor Avenue, Albert Road, and Oie 
Chorley Road, for Mr. T. E. Smith. 
Manchester.—Tube Works for the British. Mannesmann 
Company. : 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Carlton Scroop,—Six Council cottages. 
Lincoln.—Bottling Stores, 121 Newark Road, for Notting- 
ham Brewery Co. 
Six houses, Cecil Street, for Mr. R. L. Holland. 
Two houses, Nelthorpe Street. Messrs, S. & R. Hor- 
ton, builders. 
St. Andrew's Parish Hall, Sausthorpe Street. 
Pea Mills, Monson Street: additions and alterations 
for Messrs. W. Foster & Co. 
Market Rasen.—Isolation hospital extension. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Lwickenham.—Church, Campbell Road. Mr. J. 5. Alder 
(of London), architect. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Oundle.—School. Messrs. Taylor (A.R.I.B. 4.) & Son (of 
Stamford), architects. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Morpeth.—Workhouse: Infirmary. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
North Wilford.—St. Faith’s Church (£6,000). Messrs. 


Sutton (Е.В.Г.В.А.) & Gregory (of Nottingham), archi- 
tects. 
SOMERSET, 
Bath.—Public baths. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Cradley Heath.—'* Heath" Tavern, High Street: altera- 


tions. Mr, T. Grazebrook (of Stourbridge), architect. 
Stafford.—Library, Lichfield Road (£4,000). | Messrs. 
Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornely, FFF.R.I.B.A. (of 
Liverpool), architects. 
Wednesbury.—'' Horse and Jockey" Inn, High Bullen: 
reconstruction. Mr, A. I. Scott, architect. 


SURREY. | 
Croydon.—Cinematograph Hall, 22 Westow Hill, for Mr. 


W. E. Trent. 
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Twenty-eight houses, Ashburton Avenue, for Mr. W. 
Мое, 
Four houses, Pollard's Hill West, for Mr. О. Gray. 
House. Bisenden Road, for Mr. R. J. Sadler. 
Two houses, Christchurch Road East, for Mr. D. 
Weightman. 
House, Croham Manor Road, for Mr. K. J. Young. 
126 houses, Dalmalley Road, for Mr. J. Weller. 
Four houses, Godstone Road, for Mr. D. Weightman. 
Twelve houses, Norbury Court. Road, for Mr, С. G. 
Allen. 
House, Shirley Road, for Mr. P. Crowley. 
Institute and Halls, No. 2 Crown Hill, for Messrs. 
Wratten & Godfrey. 
Council Schools, Ecclesbourne Read : enlargement. 
Publie Elementary School (for 700 places), Tamworth 
Road. 
SUSSEX. 
Haywards Heath.— House, New England Road : additions. 
Mr. A, R. Pannett, architect. | 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham.—-Picture Theatre, Moseley Road, for Mr. 
Н. Grigg (of King's Heath). ` 
St. Thomas's C. of E. Schools, Bath Row : extension. 
Rugby.-—Banking premises, Market Place. Messrs. 
Cossins, Peacock (Е.В.Г.В.А.) & Bewlay (of Birming- 
ham), architects. | 


YORKSHIRE. 
Huddersfield.—-Twelve houses, Caldercliffe Road, Berry 


Brow, for the Berry Brow Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

Leeds.—Infants' Council School, Beeston. 

Linthwaite.- -“ Bath” Hotel: additions and alterations. 
Messrs. J. Berry & Sons (of Huddersfield), architects. 
Slaithwaite.—Socialist Club and Institute. Mae uN: 

Culley, architect. 
WALES. 

Cheriton and Llanmadoc.—Parish churches: restoration 
(£850). Mr. G. Moxham, F.R.I.B.A. (of Swansea), 
architect, 

Penparke.—House. 
architects. 

ipa nsea.—'! Tredegar Arms,” Rodney Street: alterations. 

Corporation houses, Town Hill. 
SCOTLAND. 

Caputh.—Parish church: alterations. 

Edinburgh.—'‘ Edinburgh Evening News” (Ltd.): addi- 
tions and alterations to buildings in Cockburn and 
Market Streets. 

Public Washhouses, Fountainbridge, 

Kirkcaldy.-—Gas Works extension. 

AKirriemuir.—Post Office. 

Musselburqh.—Grammar School. 

Pittenweem.—Semi-detached Villa, Ogilvie Terrace, for 
Messrs. R. & G. Hughes. 

Rosyth.—-Sailors’ Home (£17,000). 

Wishaw.—Burgh Hospital: pavilion for fourteen beds 


( £2,000). 
IRELAND 


Clonmel.—Drapery premises for Mr. W. O'Keeffe. 
G. Nolan (of Waterford), contractor (£3,000). 
Londonderry.—Infant Schools. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect. 


Messrs, Deakin & Jones (of Borth). 


Mr. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application ; the second, 
at the end, the date of the tdvertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 

No. 10,770. May 7, 1912.—Improvements in and apper- 
taining to fire-grates. L. T. B. Matthews, 60 Newhall 
Street, Birmingham. This invention relates to improve- 
ments in and appertaining to barless or open fire-grates, 
and has for its object the provision of means whereby a gas- 
stove can, as occasion requires, be brought into and out of 
position and flush with the front of the grate. By this means 
a gas fire can be had in substitution for a coal fire and vice 
versa. At the top of the grate is a suitable travelling way for 
transverse carrier pins carried by rollers to run along. The gas- 
stove is suspended by means of hooks or hangers to these 
carrier pins. Situated in the middle of the travelling way 
is a gas-supply pipe, carrying within it a sliding tube or 
pipe attached to the gas-stove. One of the sides or panels 
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RUBEROID mproved Washing Tubs. 


is directed to the recently Patented Fixed Wash Tubs, reveal- 
ing a simple economical and labour-saving device. 


. The 142 tanks are formed actually as one tank or receptacle 
with a pt tition in the centre, having the front side shelving or 
slightly inclined outwards, in order to obtain a better access to 
the bottom of the tanks, the advantage being that laundry 


articles may be washed or boiled in the copper, and removed 
—firstly, to the tank immediately adjacent to the copper; and 
secondly, to the next rinsing tank in succession. 

The two water taps, which are placed one over each tank, 


Ensures a weathertight roof under all avoid the necessity of refilling the tanks by pail or bucket. 
conditions. It is perfectly waterproof They are also fitted with plugs and waste-pipes. avoiding the 

leak : inconvenience at present experienced when using separate tubs. 
and prevents leakage In cases o = ue pait "өп are 946 D standard п E Length; 42 in. ; 

x i at top, 18in.; Wi at bottom, 13 in. ; Depth, 14 in. 
cracked slates or tiles. Should Tubs, including two plugs and two soap dishes only, are made 
always be employed on roofs of low in 20 or 24 gauge gulvanised iron. Price List on application to— 
pitch. 

mE | Messrs. Fredk. Вгаһу & Co., Lid. 
Non-conducting, inodorous, sanitary ; 352-364 EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W., and IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, 8.Е. 
Inspection Invited. 


water, damp, and rot proof, it is an 
excellent lining for temporary hospital, 
sanatoria, etc. 


Used on Admiral Peary's Arctic 
Expedition, and by Captain Scotts 
Antarctic Expedition, for lining all 
huts, etc. 

Low in cost yet permanently efficient. 


Free from tar. Samples to test an 
full particulars on application to 


The Ruberoid Company, Ltd. 


22 WATERLOO HOUSE, KNIGHTRIDER STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 
2 Forth Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 
37 Assembly Street, Leith. » | Apply DEPT A 
L Asa Pica ye B THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT CO. LTD. 


105, Albion Street, Leeds. 


Contractor to Corporations 
and Sanitary Authorities: 


DRAIN TESTING PLUGS. 
SMOKE MACHINES. 


E. DUGDALE. 


All Appliances for Cleansing 
and Testing Drains, 


SETTLE, YORKS. 


SANITARY SPECIALIST, 


үү. 


ALL SMALL SIZES ОР 
CONCRETE WORK ROLLED OR DRAWN RODS, 
ا‎ INCH AND SMALLER, 


BRIGHT, OR ANNEALED BLUE. —— FOR REINFORCED — 


CUT ANY EXACT LENGTHS, OR IN COILS. CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF IRON AND STEEL WIRE. 


JOHN RIGBY & SONS, Ltd., sion? MANCHESTER. 


TELEPHONE : 3017 CENTRAL. TELEGRAMS : “WIRE, MANCHESTER.” 


"M ACK PLASTER KING concrete 
FIRE- PARTITIONS ноо» 


CEILINGS: PUGGINGS: ROOFS ° FLOORS 
JA KING & 0 ІЗІ, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,LONDON, E.C. 

. WORKS; HAYES, MIDDLESEX & RAWCLIFFE. YORKS. 
' Ж Telephone 773 CENTRAL. Telgs. KINOVIQUE; LONDON. 
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of the grate is hinged to allow of access to a recess provided 
at the side of the grate for the gas-stove to take into and 
be shut away from view; the travelling way extends into 
this recess. By this means a ready and convenient conver- 
sion of fire can be obtained, as the gas-stove can be easily 
slid into or out of position. Fig. 1 is a front elevation 


| 
EE 


showing the gas-stove in position. and fig. 2 is a sectional end 
view of same. Fig. 3 is a plan of fig. 1, and fig. 4 is a further 
plan, but showing the stove pushed out of position into its 
recess. The top a? of the grate a is provided between its 
front and back portions a°, a‘ with an L-shaped travelling 
way. comprising L-shaped bars b, with stop b2, which extends 
beyond the grate on its one side. The gas-stove c is pro- 
vided at its top c? with hooks c? for taking on to transverse 
pins d carried by rollers d? on the travelling way. A bridge 
portion e which helps to clamp the top of the grate and 
travelling way together is provided with a screwed eye е?, 
which carries the gas supply pipe f. This stationary supply 
pipe is fitted to take a sliding pipe g, which connects through 
a union with a further pipe g3, terminating in a tap g' 
for supplying gas. The one side or panel а? of the grate is 
hinged, and provided with a catch a° for allowing the stove 
to be pushed back along its extended travelling way (the 
sliding pipe g permitting of this and constituting a stop) into 
a recess h provided for it at the side of the grate.—Dec. 25, 


1912. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
MARCH 13, 1913. 
Selected by James D. Roots, М.І. Mech.E., Thanet House, 
Temple Bar, London. 
No, 3,736. Feb. 14, 1912.— Gustave Korytowski, Aug- 


bergerstr, Berlin. Electrically operated doo:s. 
Feb. 16, 1012.—J. W. Gibbs, 72 Duke Street, 


3,971. 
Liverpool. Ventilators for rooms. 

4,012. Feb. 17, 1912.—T. Suzuki, 401 Jiheishinden, 
Suna-mura, Minami, Katsushika, Tokyo, Japan. Ар- 


paratus for heating air. 
4.161. Feb. 19, 1912.—J. Wilson and Н. A. Harris, 
50 Church Street, New York. 
removers. 
4,182. 
tional Convention May 29, 1911. 


Fontaine au Roi, Paris. 
4,196. Feb. 20, 1912.--F. W. Adams, 82 High Road, 


Felixstowe. Casement fastener. 
Feb. 20, 1912.—J. W. Phillips, 127 Millbrook 


4,205. 
Road, Southampton. Draught and weather excluder for 
casement windows and doors. 

4, 295. Feb. 20, 1912.—C. Derschow, 48 Mark Lane, E.C. 


Apparatus for separating fine material, such as sand and 
cther impurities, from coarser material. 


Feb. 19, 1912.— Date claimed under Interna- 
G. Rigot, 29 rue de la 


| 


— ]ií 


4,260. Feb. 20, 1912.—J. Schroiff, 85 Ravensbergerstr, 
Bielefeld. Method of constructing reinforced concrete. 

4,524. June 27, 1912.—William Fernell, 69 Park Road, 
Liverpool. Alarm devices for indicating excess of pressure 
in domestic and other water circulating boilers. 

4,777. Feb. 26, 1912.—D ate claimed under International 
Convention Aug. 3, 1911. Matthew Maloney, Ferry Road, 
Christchurch, Canterbury, N.Z. Fire alarm. 

5,407. March 4, 1912.—W. N. & C. I. Haden, Silver 
Street, Trowbridge, and H. J. Adams, 51 Bradley Road, 
Trowbridge, Safety apparatus for air pipes and other pipes 
under pressure. 

6,293 and 6,294. March 13, 1912. —Ра claimed under 
International Convention March 14, 1911. L. H. Baeke- 
land, Snug Rock, Harmony Park, Yonkers, N. Y. Varnishes 
and the method of preparing same. 

6,864. March 20, 1912.—James Slater & Co. (En- 
gineers), Ltd., and C, R. Allensby, 50 Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, W. Electric radiators, 

9,121. April 18, 1912. —W. G. Knowles, Horse Shoe Inn, 
Charlesworth, near Glossop. Imitation domestic fire. 

9,223. April 19, 1912.—H. F. Wilson, Carlton Works, 

Gas stoves. 


Armley, Leeds, 
May 17, 1912.- C. C. Smith, 14 Latham Road, 


11,790. 
Twickenham. Fire escapes. 

12,901. June 1, 1912.—-J. S. Morriss, 57 Ludgate НШ, 
E.C. Ventilating blinds, screens, and the like. 
20,438. Sept. 7, 1912.—M. Spring-Wenger, 14 Kly- 
beckstr, Basel, Switzerland, and W. Zu Wahlen, 35 Florastr, 
Basel, Switzerland. Chimney tops. 

20,617. Sept. 10, 1912.—Geo. Goodsir, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York. Veneering and the like. 
21,626. Sept. 23, 1912.— Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention Sept. 25, 1911. Paul Dupont, Le Cateau 
(Nord), France. Method of enamelling baths. 

Oct. 1, 1912.—J. Roukens, 21 New Compton 


22,307. 
Street, W.C. Gas stoves. 

25,064. Nov. 1, 1812.—Fortnum & Mason, Ltd., and 
Edwin Ayres, 44 Jermyn Street, W. Steam cooking ap- 


paratus. 

26,455. | Nov. 18, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention May 3, 1912. Jb. Merz & Co., 96 Weissen- 
steinstr, Berne, Switzerland. Builders’ cranes. 

26,465. Nov. 18, 1912.—R. C. Penfield, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York. Brick lifting and handling apparatus. 

26,484. Nov, 18, 1912.—-Geo. Callender & Co., Ltd., 
E. J. Farrell, 25 Victoria Street, S. W. Waterproof struc- 
tures. 

27,524. Nov. 29, 1912.— Edward Cole, 18 Theberton 
Street, Upper Street, N. Brick-making machines. 

276. Jan. 4, 1915.— Fletcher, Russell Co., Ltd., and 
T. W. Fletcher, Palatine Works, Warrington, Lancs. Gas 
fires or stoves. 

22,848. Oct. 7, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention March 12, 1912.—Willy Schmidt, 
16 Praunheimerlandstr, Hasen, Frankfurt-au-Main. Bolt 
fixings for ceilings, walls, and the like. 

25,141. Oct. 10, 1012.--Н. P. Forrest, Market Place, 
J. G. Rawson, 45 Sherwood Road, and J. P. Forrest, 
Market Place, Worksop. Systems of hot-water circulation 


applicable also to hot-water supply. 
24,252. Oct. 23, 1912.—J. Diedam, Batenhorst, Wieden- 


bruck, Westphalia. Drawing compasses. 
25.771. Nov. 9, 1912.—Wilfred Creswick, Anne Cross, 
Kingsbridge, South Devon, and Samuel Scales, Park View, 
Oakenshaw Lane, Walton, Wakefield. Tiles for roofing. 
25,978. Nov. 12, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention Nov. 27, 1911.—Max Kirchner, Schim- 
perstr, 29 Mannheim, Germany. Device for cleaning 


sewers, pipes, and the like. 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


| James D. Roots & Co. 


Paint, varnish, and finish | 


Prans for the building reconstruction scheme of the 
Manchester Athenzeum were last week passed by the Cor- 
poration, and the directors of the Atheneum will proceed 
with the work as soon as possible. The scheme provides for 
an additional storey, the removal of the dining-room and 


Waste-preventing cock for water. | 
| kitchen from the basement to the present lecture-hall, the 


provision of a new theatre to seat eight hundred persons, 
a new room for art study and exhibition purposes, special 
accommodation for ladies and for social meetings, and the 
reconstruction of the library and newsroom. The institu- 
tion will be supplied with new class-rooms for commercial 
and foreign language purposes, and lifts will also be 


provided. 
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The Best New Year's Resolution— 
“ADOPT MOTOR TRACTION.” 
m c sa 


COMMERCIAL 


MOTOR CHASSIS 


3-TON LORRIES 
The Pick of the Market 


B. ТҮРЕ (1.0.0.0.) & DAIMLER 
3-TONNERS. 


2,500 of these Vehicles now Successfully 
Working. 


ALSO FIRST-CLASS SECOND-HAND CHASSIS, 
-withdrawn by the London General Omnibus Company 
under Standardization Scheme, including :— STRAKER- 
SQUIRE, MILNES, DAIMLER, WOLSELEY, 
BUSSING, and DE DIONS from £50 to £250. 


— 


— 


سے 


Address ALL your enquiries to 


Stuart A. Curzon, 


98 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The É 


Telephones : 


Telephones : West Har 


BAR REINFORCEMENTS 


у 2 


XPANDED METAL CO., 


Jephoncs: — Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK ST., WESTMINSTER. S.W. pisten. vid rinden 
Victoria 1514, Gerrard 819. Distend.V ic., London." 
tlepool 94 (2 lines). Works : STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL, Telegrams : " Expansion. West Hartlepool. 


Edinburgh Corporation Slaughter-Houses. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., City Architect. Expanded Steel Concrete Roofing. 
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THE SUN'S RIVAL 


zi 
2 : FOR ILLUMINATING: 
Country Houses 
| House Boats Villages 
Railway Stations 
&c., &c., &c. 
Safe, Clean, Healthy, Simple, 
Economical and Efficient. 


ELECTRICIANS’ BILLS 


NO COMPLICATED MACHINERY 
FRAGILE MANTLES 
| 


"or full particulars and Booklet write to 


Acetylene Publicity, Ltd. 


(Dept. A. Б 
103 104 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Ltd. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


` EXPANDED METAL 


FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE AND FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUCTION. 


EXPANDED STEEL SHEET AND | EXPANDED METAL LATHINGS EXPANDED METAL SHEETS 
FOR PLASTERWORK. FOR USE IN FENCING, DIVI- 


SIONS, GUARDS, VENTILATORS 


FOR CONCRETE. | “ EXMET " REINFORCEMENTS for Brickwork. LOCKERS, BASKETS, Же. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS AND PRICE LISTS. 


— 
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Saturday, March 29. 


Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey: Annual General 
Meeting in the Town Hall, Richmond, at 4.30 р.м. 


Tucsday, April 1. 
Institution of Civil Engineers: Papers entitled ‘‘The Yield of 
Various Catchment-Areas in Scotland," by Mr. W. C. Reid, 
and ‘‘ Measurement of the Flow of the River Derwent,” Бу 


Mr, E. Sandeman, M.I.C.E., at 8 P.M. 


Wednesday, April 2. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association: Paper entitled ‘ Some 
Scottish Houses of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries,” by 


Mr. Henry F. Kerr, A.R.I. D. A., at 8 p.m. 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers: Paper entitled ‘‘ Heating and 
Ventilation," by Mr. Arthur H. Barker, at 8 Р.М. 


Thursday, April 3. 


| Sheffield Society of Architects : Students’ Meeting, paper entitled 


“Тһе Buildin 


7.30 P.M. 
Carpenters’ Hall: Paper entitled  ‘Sicily—Ancient and 


Modern," by Sir Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A., at 8 p.m. 


gs of Rouen," by Mr. S. H. Williams, at 


British Patent Specifications ç : : А 5 

Cérrespondence š А š s : š . : . 952 

— ————————————————————————————————Є———————— 
a deadly blow at town-planning, garden suburbs, and the 


LAND TAXES. 


THE memorial which has been presented to the Chanceil or 
of the Exchequer by the Council of the Auctioneers’ 
und Estate Agents’ Institute, pointing out the effect of 
the recent decision of the High Court of Justice in the 
appeal by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in the 
Lumsden case, is one which should be supported by 
similar protests on the part of every institution and 
society in the country whose members are in any wav 
interested or concerned in real property. The decision 
in the Lumsden case is so utterly at variance with every- 
thing that was put forward when increment value duty 
was before Parliament, and with the interpretations of the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that it is absolutely clear that the Act was 
passed by Parliament under a misconception. 

In 1910 the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to allav the 
fears of builders, who already surmised correctly the real 
operation of the so-called increment value duty, stated that 
` anything that is due to the expenditure of the brains of 
the persons who are creating the value is not taxed at 
all," and in November, 1910, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wrote to a correspondent: ‘‘ Increment value 
duty will only be chargeable on any portion of the 
increased value which is due to increase in the value of 
the land as it would be if divested of buildings and im- 
proveinents ''; and again he wrote: ‘* Unless the value of 
the land, as land, and apart from anything done to it in 
the meantime, had risen while the house was being con- 
structed, he, the builder, would not be taxed at all.’ 

How can such professions be reconciled with the 
decision in the Lumsden case, where it was admitted in 
open Court by witnesses for the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, that there was no increase of value in the site? 
Mr. Lumsden is mulcted of a portion of the profit due 
to the use he made of the site by the expenditure of his 
brains. It is not even fair to say that he made an abnor- 
mal profit, for even if it were so, such profit was not in 
any way due to an increase of site value, and even if it 
were contended that part of his profit was due not to his 
cleverness and the expenditure of his brains, but to a 
happy accident, this profit is not what the Finance Act 
professed to render liable to taxation. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer means to tax to 
the extent of one-fifth all profits made on the sale of real 
property that in the opinion of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue are abnormally large, that is another 
Proposition entirely beyond the scope of increment land 
duty as understood by Parliament and the public when 
the Finance Act of 1910 was passed. | 

Such a proposition renders impossible all dealings in 
real property with a view to profit making. It strikes 


provision of dwellings for the people. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has authorised instructions to the Govern- 
ment valuers whereby, through adopting a special 
method of valuing and calculating, he has been able to 
recover Increment duty out of the sale of building pro- 
perty where the site value has not increased and where 
in some instances it has admittedly decreased. Who, 
under these conditions, will buy or lease a five-acre field, 
make roads, build houses, pay or lose interest on his 
capital while he is waiting for tenants or purchasers, and 
then give up one-fifth of some portion of this profit, the 
extent of which he is utterly unable to determine until it 
Is assessed by the decision in camera of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue? 

Again, the “ occasion "' for the exaction of increment 
value duty so arises that the developer of land has to 
forfeit a share of all his profitable transactions, and has 
no opportunity of obtaining a rebate or allowance on those 
that result in a loss. There is probably no single business 
or commercial enterprise in this or any other country in 
which profits are uniform. Every trader, every 
merchant, every speculator, makes profits on some 
transactions, losses on others. Even if he were fortunate 
enough, or astute enough, always to make profits, some 
would be greater than others. No single bill of quantities 
priced by a contractor will show the same percentage of 
profit on prime cost throughout, and very, very few will 
bring a profit on every item. Does the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer propose to take a share of the profit which a 


builder makes, say, on his brickwork, when he is doing 


the joinery at prime cost? Why, then, should he exact 
a portion of the emolument on one house which is sold 


at twenty per cent. profit, when another has to be 
sacrificed at prime cost, or even at u loss? It is only by 
building both the profitable and the unprofitable house 
that a piece of land in.the majority of cases can be 


developed. 
a contractor can get the opportunity of building brickwork 


at a profit. Surely it is a gross injustice that the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue should exact a share of all 
the profits on real property and leave the unfortunate 


vendor to bear all the losses. 


It 15 only by doing Joinery at prime cost that 


Obviously nobody is going to build with a view to 


selling when his profits, if any, are subject to some 
indeterminate and entirely unforeseeable taxation. 
the incalculable element in the present taxation that is 
the greatest deterrent. 
Exchequer would but be straightforward and say what 
he means, even that he intended to seize for the Inland 
Revenue half of all profits that a builder makes, then. we 
should know where we are, and if we could not build at 


Tt is 


If the Chancellor of the 
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a profit of which half would be enough for us, we should 
not build at all. But when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says in most positive language, '' I am not 
going to tax your profits as a builder, but only the 
increased value that land has obtained without your 
help," and then claims a fifth of the product of our 
brains and enterprise, even if you will of our speculation 
or our gambling, or a share of what some ungetatable 
officials think is a bigger profit than we ought to have, 
then every wise man will steer clear of real property in 
Great Britain. 

Nor is it any use picking out the highly profitable jobs 
and leaving the others. The highly profitable speculations 
in building operations are almost entirely as we have 
already shown, part only of enterprises that have a less 
profitable, or even unprofitable, stratum. In the five-acre 
field one acre is all profit, and a good profit, but another 
is à dead loss. We cannot cut the dead-loss acre and 
leave it, because then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mulets us in undeveloped land duty. We cannot sell it 
because nobody will buy it. We cannot even give it away 
because no one else wants to pay undeveloped land duty 
on it. 

This undeveloped land duty is another branch of the 
land-tax system which, permitted by Parliament under a 
misconception, is being made the medium of much gross 
injustice. The original idea, like many of Mr. Lloyd 
George's original ideas, was plausible enough—that those 
wicked holders of land who were holding it up and keep- 
ing it out of the market to force up the price to an 
unnatural level should be fined for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The practical working by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue results in many poor owners of land 
being fined for possessing land which they have not the 
means themselves to develop, and which they cannot get 
anyone else to develop. Owners of land which is used 
for agricultural purposes are being fined because they do 
not themselves build, or allow someone else to build, 
houses which nobody wants. 

The fact of the matter is that the whole system of land 
taxes, as devised by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is such a grotesque fiasco in finance that every 
possible device, just or unjust, must be exercised by 
the executive of the Inland Revenue to reduce the 
hideous disproportion between the cost of assessment and 
collection, and the returns of the taxes. It is too much 
even for Mr. Lloyd George's callous indifference that his 
financial incompetence, as shown by old-age pensions and 
health insurance, should out-Herod Herod in the magnifi- 
cent business of spending a hundred pounds to obtain the 
return of twenty shillings in land taxes. | 

For the general principle of land taxation there is a 
good deal to be said. Everybody uses land in some form 
or other, even if it be only in the occupation of a single- 
room tenement or a fifth floor with four others beneath 
it. Therefore land taxation hits everybody, and it is 
merely humbugging the proletariat to shout that to tax 
the land is to bleed the wicked landholder for the benefit 
of the poor. But the imposition of land taxes as a new 
thing, oblivious of present contracts and present con- 
ditions of tenure, cannot but be fraught with injustice 
to many innocent holders, to many poor investors in what 
they have believed to be solid and tangible security. It 
is not the great landholders who are being hit by the 
Finance Act of 1910, it is the thrifty, hard-working men 
who have bought a single house or a rood of land out of 
the careful savings of years of self-denial. For these and 
the small builder, who, by dint of personal labour and the 

assistance of borrowed money, makes a bare living by 
building houses for working men, the present conditions 
of land taxation are disastrous. 


Mr. Francis Hoorer, F.R.I.B.A., has removed to more 
convenient offices in Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C. His telephone numbers are now 1151 Central and 1115 


Bromley. 
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ONcE the scene of much industrial activity Culross (pro- 
nounced Qui-ross or Koo-ross) is now a sleepy little burgh 
undisturbed by the noisy tripper, and as yet unmarred by 
the erection of factories or coal-mining plant. At one 
time the burgh was a most prosperous one; coal mining 
was its staple industry in the thirteenth century, while 
salt-making, hand-loom weaving, bootmaking, and girdle- 
making have also at one time and another been the occu- 
pation of its inhabitants. It is probable that coal mines 
will be shortly opened near the town, and these may 
revive its fortunes ; but it is to be hoped that the old-world 
character of the place will not be detracted from by the 
advent of the collieries, with their necessary chimneys 
and other inartistic accessories. 

The houses centre round the old Market Cross. Most 
of them are of late sixteenth-century or early seventeenth- 
century date, the dates of their erection being suitably 
and ornamentally recorded by means of carved stones 
introduced as door and window heads, or window sills, 
or even forming distinct features on a prominent wall of 
the nouse. 

The town stretches up the side of a hill facing due 
south, which gives it a sheltered position. The gardens 
also stretch away up the hillside, and are surrounded by 
high boundary walls which have been built from the 
ruins of former old houses. The streets are cobble- 

javed. 

| The abbey, which is situated on the top of the hill 
overlooking the town, was founded in the thirteenth 
century, but the ravages of the Reformation have left little 
of the original building, refectory, dining-hall, the monks 
quarters, and other adjuncts of the original monastery 
having disappeared. In the eighteenth century unhappy 
restorations were made which changed the character о 
the church, and in 1902 the authorities resolved to try 
and give the church its original beauty and character. 
They called in Sir Rowand Anderson, who exposed much 
of the old building which had been covered up by plaster 
galleries and other early Victorian rubbish. Part of the 
church was structurally unsound, and this has been 
rectified and the whole building generally restored as far 
as possible on its original lines. Other buildings of 
architectural interest in the immediate neighbourhood are 
the mansion of Culross Abbey and the West kirk. 

The ‘‘ Colonel’s Close," near the West Green, was 
erected by Sir George Bruce of Carnock, “ Captain 0 
the Culross industries.’ Не was chiefly connected with 
salt manufacturing and coal mining in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Sir George entertained 
James VI. in this house in 1617, and also had the plea- 
sure of taking King James down his coal mine. 106 
house was inhabited by a Colonel Erskine in 1743, and 
hence its name. The interior decorations are very nne, 
and it is hoped that every care will be taken to keep them 
in a good state of preservation. | 

Culross is a Royal and Parliamentary burgh, this 
distinction being conferred upon it by James VI. on 
account of its export trade, which was considerable. 
Now its quiet streets and large number of ruined houses 
testify only too plainly to its change.of fortune. Culross 
gives one an excellent idea of town architecture of the 
seventeenth century. The aspirations of its former 
inhabitants are clearly portrayed in its buildings. The 
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walls of the tower at various levels, the addition of a 


| 


Ж 
"VLRO лову м 
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L4 | 
М 
houses of the former butchers and bakers can be dis- 
tinguished by carved representations of the instrument 
of their trade. A touch of humour 15 seen on thre 
window which bears the inscription * Wha would 
thocht 152” which is supposed rel celebrity | 
the seventeenth century, a John Couston, 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Ти! presenta ition to the Prime Minister. ol ШІ | 
signed Dy 11 members of Parliament t once raises Ни 
question ol the Admiralty Arch from the levi 
metropolitan to a national concern, and the Government 
could not, in the face of such a memorial, maintain the 
non possumus it has hitherto adopted \ we ventur 
also, to think that the result of the London Count 
Council election has not been without Из influe: 
Inducing the Government to treat London | ON 
little more generously than hitherto. We shall now, no 
doubt, see а modu vivendi ren hed, and shall hope foi 
a worthy completion of the eastern approach to the Mall 

the Pri Minister's. promise that the 


as a result of 
Government M 


The restoration ol the medieval 1 í ILactied то The 
relics of thi ancient church ol t. John the Baptist ivi 
whicli was pureh ü ІШ 
of Bute, has been begun, he most serious 
which has occurre ( he tower has been cause 
by the works carried О SOL! 1( SES уеагь aao 
by the late proprietor, who, altel 1116 pure! |54 
of the property, proceeded to erect the buildings 
DOW clustered round the old tower. vith the 
various rooms in the iccessive 1 ` 
to form the residence 
Castle.” In the course Ol these alterat [| COII 

able amount of injury had been done to the fabrie. The 
lower portion of the west rose 
through to iorm a 

and the interior of the old tower at the first floor level 
The ring stones then taken out were still to be seen, and 
showed rich mouldings of late Norman or early Transi- 
tional date. These buildings undoubtedly covered the bases 
of the westmost plers of the nave arcades, and also con- 
cealed the responds of the westmost arches of each 
arcade. The operations had also included the opening 
out of a number of windows and other openings in the 
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parapet to the tower, the erection of chimney stalks, 
and of a gabled and crow- -stepped termination to the 


sialrcase on the roof. 


Itis now proposed by Mr. J. K. Hunter, the architect 
who has charge of the restoration of the fabric of the 
tower and the revealing of the foundations of the church, 
which at present are covered for the most part with clean 
blown sand, that every vestige of the nineteenth-century 
buildings shall be removed, all unnecessary openings 
in the tower filled up, and the various rooms in the tower, 
which are at present lathed and plastered, restored as 
far as possible to their original aspect. On the north 
and south sides the base of the tower is to some extent: 
revealed, but the greater part of it is five or six feet 
below the surface level of the ground. This will all 
be cleared away. It is also proposed to permanently lay 
bare the foundations of the church, though the operations 
in that respect must be modified by the fact that the 
church extended across what is now the roadway in front 
of Bruce Crescent. The architect has also arranged that 

very thorough examination of the excavated soil shall 
made, with a view to preserving any object of anti- 


juarian interest that may be buried therein. 


The proposed reconstruction of the London terminus 
the London and North-Western Railway has inspired 
Mr. J. Landfear Lucas to call attention to some of the 
peculiar features of the existing building. Не reminds 
із that the great Grecian Doric gateway cost £35,000, 
ihat its length exceeds 300 feet, and its height to the 

ıınmit of the acroterium is 72 feet, whilst the granite 

| М йч are monoliths 44 feet 2 inches high and 
feet 6 inches in diameter at the base. It contains 
50,000 cubic feet of ‘Bramley Fall stone, and so solidly 
is it constructed and put together that efforts made by 
пе company to give away their white elephant have 
been futile. A winding staircase in one angle leads to 
apartment within the roof, used as the company’s 
piiuting office; the rich bronze gates are by Bramah. 
[lis propyleum is unprecedented in our modern Greek 
оше and exhibits itself to most advantage when 
wed obliquely, so as to show its line of roof and depth, 
cially as the cornice is of unusually bold design, 
being not only ornamented with projecting lions’ heads, 
but crowned by a series of deep antefixe ; while, when 
оспе from a greater distance, the large stone slabs are 
seen that cover the roof. The Great Hall, designed 
P. C. Hardwick, has the ceiling panelled, deeply 
тоса and enriched, and is connected with the walls 
rge ornamented consoles. The walls are splashed 
A ranite, and the Ionic columns are painted like red 
сапе, with white caps and bases. The sculpture, by 
John Thomas, forms a group, Britannia supported by 
Science and Industry, and beneath the ceiling eight 
panels in alto-relievo, symbolic figures of London, 
Birn о Manchester. ^ Chester, Northampton, 
е, Lancaster, and Liverpool. Here was placed, 
ipril 10, 1854, Baily' s colossal marble statue of George 
Stephenson, the originator of the railway system, | 
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We learn from The Scotsman that the Usher Hall, 
Fdinburgh, is making good progress. 16 seems that the 
Corporation are rather in a hurry for the building to be 
finished and anxious that the hall shall be opened in 
Se pte ber or October next, but we are glad to hear that. 

he occasion of the visit of the Edinburgh Architectural 
ve ciation, when many of the leading architects in the 
cilv were present. it was resolved, on the proposition of 
Mr. A. Lorne: Campbell, President of the Association, 
seconded by Sir Rowand Anderson, that a recommenda- 
tion be made to the Corporation to allow due time for 
the building to dry before putting in the fittings and 
organ. Аз a considerable amount ‘of the work has been 
carried out In reinforced concrete there.is good reason 
for both the comparative slowness of the building and 
for the necessity of allowing plenty of time for work to 
Sir Rowand Anderson especially emphasised 
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the point that the dampness of the building would affect 


the acoustic qualities as well as the efficiency of the 
heating apparatus. 


The Society of Genealogists is engaged on rather a 
colossal task in endeavouring to form a complete record 
of monumental inscriptions in churches, churchyards, 
&c. They are not content with collecting only those in 
Great Britain and Ireland, but have already succeeded 
in obtaining many others from India, the Dominions and 
Colonies, and the United States of America, and the 
Society asks that the clergy and others will co-operate in 
the work of getting inscriptions to add to the Society's 
collection, which is carefully indexed with reference to 
surnames and localities. 


A recently issued Red Book of the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee records the carrying out of a number 
of interesting tests on roofing materials formed of asbestos 
and cement in order to ascertain the resistance of this 
material to an attack of fire from the outside. It is 
worthy of note that where the asbestos sheets were 
screwed to their supports the screws proved the weak 
point of the defence, and the fire seems to have pene- 
trated through their agency. This might have been 
expected, as it is well known to all who have had any 
practical acquaintance with the damage done by fire to 
heavy timber constructions that bolts and their holes 
are almost always the channel through which serious 
injury is inflicted on balk timber. We forbear to give 
extensive quotations from the report of the Committee, 
but would rather recommend it to the careful perusal of 
anyone who is interested in the value of asbestos roofing 
from the point of view of fire resistance. 


вс , 


An interesting article on ‘‘ Scandinavian Sculpture ' 
appears in the April number of the Pall Mall Magazine. 
Chiefly the article is concerned with the work of Stephan 
Sinding and Carl Milles, illustrations of some of their 
works being given. 


COMPETITION NEWS. . 

CANADA. — Winnipeg ratepayers will shortly be expending 
upwards of $3,000,000 for a new City Hall. For a number 

of years the present building has been too small to accommo- 
date all the Civic departments, many of which are housed in 
business blocks in the vicinity. Competitive plans for the 
edifice were submitted to Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., 
who, acting as judge, selected those submitted by two young 
Regina architects, Messrs. Clemsha & Portnall. The com- 
petition was confined to Canadian architects who were 
British subjects, and thirty-nine sets of plans were submitted. 
The style of architecture of the new building will be Italian 
Doric. The City Hall will be set 50 feet back from the street 
on the present site of the City Hall. The material to be 
used will be native stone, possibly from Lake Winnipeg, 
where a stone can be obtained that takes a high polish. The 
hall is to be six storeys in height, with a full basement and 
a sub-basement, and surmounted by a campanile clock tower. 
Ít will extend right over King Street with a 60-feet arch, 
which will leave the street open to traffic, while the two 
sections of the building will be connected through the base- 
ment; and above the second floor the corridors will extend 
for the full length of the building. The plans provide for a 
building 495 feet in length and 145 feet in width, The 
height from the ground to the main cornice, which is to be 
heavily emphasised, is 93 feet, while the distance from the 
ground to the top of the main part of the building will be 

16 feet. 

: Forrest Row.—Country Life are inviting designs for a 
house to be built at Forest Row, Sussex, and offer prizes 
and fees amounting to £350. The winner of the first prize 
of £80 will also be employed as architect for the house, and 
receive customary remuneration on R.I.B.A. scale. . There 
will be other prizes to the value of £120. Particulars may 
be obtained from the Editor, Country Life, 20 Tavistock 
Street, W.C. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The Housing Committee of the 
Corporation offer premiums of £50, £30, and £20 for the 
three best designs for laying out a portion of their Walker 
Estate, which must be sent in by June 19. Particulars may 
be obtained from the Town Clerk. | 


ым... 


ScorLAND.— The Arbroath Town Council invite competi- 
tive plans not later than April 12 for public baths to be 
erected in Marketgate. Premiums of £25, £15, and £10 
will be awarded on the advice of a professional assessor. 


NorEÉ.—Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects must not take part in the following 
compeitions, viz. Barnet Municipal Offices, Valley work- 
men’s cottages, and Horbury Public Hall, because the con- 
ditions are not in accordance with the published regulations 
of the Royal Institute for architectural oom petitions. 

NorrF.—Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects are advised not to take part in the 
Gwyrfai workmen's house competition until the conditions 
are amended. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, BURNLEY, LANOS, 

THE interior of the above church has been considerably 
altered within the last three years by new decorations and 
the addition of various fittings. Тһе church generally has 
been treated in a simple scheme and rich colour concentrated 
on the chancel ceiling, at the west end by the font, and in the 
Lady chapel. The latter has been fitted with new reredos aud 
wings, gilded oak cross and candlesticks ; also Arundel prints 
in specially designed frames have been placed on the walls. 

The decorations were executed by John Sagar, and the 
oak font cover and panelling behind by John Hanson, both 
local men. The chapel fittings and the two sanctuary 
standards, which are of oak carved and with a small gesso 
diaper, are by John Lenegan, of Manchester. 

The whole of the work was designed and carried out under 
the superintendence of the architects, Messrs, John Gibbons 
& Son. 


HOUSE АТ FARNHAM ROYAL, BUCKS. 
THIS was built on an open plot and stands back from the 
road about 150 feet. The accommodation consists of dining- 
room, sitting hall and outer hall, study, kitchen, usual 
offices, six bedrooms, box-room, bathroom, two w.c.'s; and 
the cost, with cesspool drainage, was about £700. 

The materials were red and purple brick facings to head 
of ground-floor windows, upper portion white rough-cast, 
roof covered with red hand-made sand-faced tiles, windows 
lead lights in wooden frames, ground floor throughout wood 
blocks. 

The house is lighted throughout by an acetylene gas 
plant. 

The builder was Mr. E. Clark, of Melton Mowbray and 
Farnham Common, and the architects were Messrs. F. C. 
Moscrop-Young, Lic.R.I.B.A., and Ernest B. Glanfield. 
A. R.I.B.A. 


SHOREHAM COTTAGE, SHOREHAM. 
THE design by Messrs. Moscrop-Young & Glanfield of the 
alterations and additions to the above was influenced by an 
existing portion of the original house, built in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, being a good example of smaller 
country houses of the period. | 

The limitations of the site necessitated practically а 
square plan ; all the reception-rooms and best bedrooms are 
placed facing south-west, overlooking the river Darenth, 
which runs through the grounds. 67 

In order to keep the existing line of roof (a condition 
stipulated by the client), a large flat, carried out in reinfo 
concrete, had to be built, supported on 9-inch walls, and 
cantilevered over to hold the ends of the rafters of the tiled 
roof. 

The walls are of stock brick covered with l-inch cement 
rendering, while the cornice is of wood painted white; the 
tiles are partly taken from the old portion of the house 
which was pulled down, and partly hand-made gand-faced 
tile. The exterior woodwork of dormers, cupola, and 
windows is painted white, 

The general contractors were Messrs. Holliday & Green- 
wood, Ltd., of Brixton; the ferro-concrete roof on the In- 
dented Bar system; electric lighting and plant by the 
Edmundson Electricity Corporation, Ltd.; heating by 
Messrs. Cannon & Co. ; strong-room fittings by the Вгатаһ 
Lock Со.; and lift by Messrs. Waygood. 


SKETCHES IN CAMBRIDGE. 
FURTHER examples of the work done at Cambridge last 
August by Mr. E. H. Gibson, holder of “Тһе Architect 
Travelling Studentship, are included amongst our illustra- 
tions this week, and show the entrance to Jesus College e 
entrance gates to Clare College. 
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LAMBETH PALACE.* 


By GEORGE THATCHER. 


Tue word Lambeth is Anglo-Saxon, from ‘‘ loam ” (earth or 
mud) and ‘‘ luthe’’ (a landing-place). 

In Domesday Book there is an entry: “Тһе Bishop of 
Bayeux has one parcel of arable land of this Manor, which 
before and after the death of Goda belonged to this Church.”’ 
Goda was the sister of Edward the Confessor, and the Bishop 
of Bayeux was Odo, the brother of the Conqueror, and after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester. On this land now stands Lam- 
beth Palace, and how it came to be there is an interesting 
chapter in English history. Lambeth Palace is standing 
evidence of the independence of the English Church from 
Papal authority, and the story goes back long before a stone 
of its foundations was laid. 

Early English bishoprics were of two classes, monastic or 
secular, depending very much on how and when they were 
established. Canterbury,. for instance, was claimed to be 
monastic, while London, Rochester and others were secular. 
The rough rule of determining this may be briefly stated as 
being whether the diocese was formed before or after the 
parishes were formed. Canterbury was a missionary founda- 


Pope, and they even claimed a right of appeal to the Pope 
from the Abbot himself. As the kingdom grew in importance, 
and with it the power and importance of the Archbishop, the 
dissatisfaction of Church and laity grew greater and greater 
that so powerful a person should be the nominee of one 
particular monastery. Things drew to a climax when 
Thomas à Beckett became Archbishop. He was practically 
forced into the position by Henry II., who, of course, recog- 
nised the danger to the State of having numerous com- 
munities in the country who claimed to be exempt from 
its laws and only owned allegiance to a foreign Power. He 
doubtless thought he could amend this with Beckett's help, 
but found he himself had created a most formidable champion 
against him.  Beckett's murder, so far from helping him, 
made matters far worse, and the dead saint was an anta- 
gonist far more powerful than the living Archbishop. The 
triumph of the monks and the humiliation of the King are 
matter of common history, and Henry now devoted himself. 
to finding other means to break the power which had come 
near to breaking him. The remedy seemed to be to detach 
the Head of the Church from the Monastery of Canterbury, 
and to attach him more particularly to the Sovereign and the 
State. This could not be done at once—in fact, there was no 
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tion. Augustine and his followers were settled there by the 
King, and from there they spread the revival of Christianity. 
It was only just that originally they should have the right of 
filling up the vacancy in their leadership from time to time, 
but when that leader was the head and controller of the other 
dioceses in the province and of all the secular clergy there 
the matter became a serious one. As time went on the 
origina] missionary settlement at Canterbury became the 
Monastery of Christchurch, and the monks of that one 
monastery claimed the right of electing their Abbot, and that 
Abbot by the mere act became the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This, however, had to be subject to the approval of the King, 
as according to an ordinance in the time of Constantine the 
election of a bishop in a Christian kingdom had to be con- 
firmed by the Sovereign, to which in process of time was 
added the sanction of the Pope.: Although monks were sub- 
ject to their superior, yet they claimed exemption from the 
authority of any bishop, relying on the third canon of Bishop 
Theodore (А.р. 673), which said that all monasteries were 
consecrated to God, and no bishop was to disquiet them. 
Their only allegiance besides that to their Abbot was to the 
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Archbishop at all for four years. The King would not 
sanction the nominee of the monks, and the monks would not 
elect the nominee of the King. At last by way of a com- 
promise Richard of Dover was selected in 1174 and remained 
till his death in 1184. Then Henry selected Baldwin, and 
he was elected by the bishops of the diocese ; while the monks 
elected the Abbot of Battle. As before stated, Canterbury 
was a monastic see, and the election by the bishops was 
altogether illegal. Notwithstanding this, it was confirmed 
by the King and the Pope, and Baldwin was Archbishop. 
He was born at Exeter of poor parents, and before his eleva- 
tion was a Cistercian monk. Не is described as being of 
singular sanctity, courage and honesty, and a distinguished 
scholar. 
He fell in with Henry's plans, and commenced proceedings 
by beginning to found a college of monks at Hackington, a 
short distance from Canterbury and to make it his residence. 
The monks at once took alarm and applied to the Pope to 
forbid it. Baldwin retorted by suspending the Prior and 
monks for disobedience, but the Pope reversed the order, and 
directed the buildings should be stopped. At this juncture 
the Pope (Urban fII.) died, and the Archbishop appealed to 
his successor, Gregory VIII., who suspended the order against 
him. Gregory died, and was succeeded by Clement III., 
4 B 
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who again favoured the monks. Baldwin then visited 
Canterbury, but was shut out of his own convent, and in 
return he besieged the convent for eighty-four days, to starve 
them out. He had to give way ultimately, and the buildings 
at Hackington were demolished. 

Meanwhile he had arranged with the bishop and monks at 
Rochester to acquire some of their land at Lambeth in 
exchange for a piece of land at Darenth, in Kent, and he 
commenced to build a convent and chapel. The monks again 
applied to the Pope to stop this, and in the meantime King 
Henry died, and was succeeded by Richard, who almost 
immediately started for the Holy Land, taking Baldwin with 
him. Baldwin had in his retinue more than 1,000 vassals 
and soldiers, who took active part in fighting the infidels. 
Balwin died there, and when the news reached England the 
monks elected Jocelyn, Bishop of Bath, as Abbot and Arch- 
bishop, and destroyed the buildings at Lambeth. Jocelyn 
died very shortly, and the monks at the nomination of the 
King elected Hubert Walter, who had been Baldwin's 
assistant and right hand. He commenced to rebuild at Lam- 
beth, but was stopped by the Pope’s order in 1192, and he then 
offered to the monks to transfer the new convent to Maid- 
stone, which they refused. Walter then obtained further 
land at Lambeth from the Bishop of Rochester, and gave in 
exchange further land in Kent adjoining Baldwin's grant. 
Pope Celestine III. in 1197 placed the matter again in the 
hands of the Archbishop, but his successor, Innocent III., 
ordered the demolition of the college. Then the King stepped 
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in to back his Archbishop, and by way of bringing the monks 
to reason seized their treasure at Canterbury. Finally, the 
matter was referred to arbitration, and in 1201 an arrange- 
ment was come to that the Archbishop might build at Lam- 
beth a church for canons ; he was to endow it from property 
belonging to him as Archbishop, and not from the convent 
funds, and there were to be no consecrations or ordinations. 
The whole story at much greater length is to be found in the 
Rolls Series. What strikes one about it all is the absence 
of anything like fair fighting on either side; each tried to 
influence the Popes in the absence of the other, and the only 
one who comes out of it very creditably is King Richard, who 
seems to have acted throughout openly and straight- 
forwardly. 

Hubert Walter proceeded with the buildings, but the only 
work of his that still remains is the crypt, a most beautiful 
specimen of the architecture of the time, and in wonderful 
preservation. Hubert Walter only lived to 1205. He was 
born at West Dereham of good parentage, and went with 
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. till it was over. 


in some house which may have been already there, or erected 
by Walter ; at all events, there could have been nothing there 
of any pretensions. 

Boniface was an altogether remarkable character, and 
much more fitted to be a soldier than a priest. He was a 
cadet of the Royal House of Savoy, and owed his position 
as Archbishop to his niece Eleanor, the Queen of Henry III. ; 
he is described as being a violent man, not of much ability, 
and he certainly appears to have acted in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. "There seems to have been a great want 
of discipline in the monasteries at the time, and complaints 
having been made to the Pope, he commissioned the bishops 
to inquire into the matter and try to bring the monks to 
The Bishop of London inflicted penances, Boniface 
exacted fines, and, as it was thought this was as much to 
enrich himself as to punish the monks, it gave rise to a 
great deal of dissatisfaction. Among some of the monasteries 
complained of was that of the Benedictine monks of St. 
Bartholomew, Smithfield, in the City of London, and Boni- 
face intimated his intention of visiting them in person, 
which he had clearly no right to do, as, if any bishop had 
jurisdiction over them, it was the Bishop of London. He 
set out with an armed retinue, but when he arrived at the 
monastery the monks were at service, and he had to wait 
At the interview he lost his temper with 
the Sub-Prior, and pummelled him about the head with his 
fists; the monks came to the assistance of the Sub-Prior 


' and the Archbishop's retinue supported him, with the result 
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Baldwin to the Holy Land. Не returned to England, and : 


was Justiciar during Richard's absence. He is described as 
being ‘‘ tall of stature, wary of counsel, subtle of wit, but not 
eloquent of speech.” Stubbs says he was a true patriot, 
honest of purpose, pure in life, but not a learned man. 
There do not seem to have been any more buildings until 
the time of Boniface of Savoy, who was appointed Archbishop 
in 1241. Up to that time the Archbishops probably resided 
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тол PALACE 


that there was a regular riot: the populace took the side 
of the monks, and the Archbishop had to retreat to his 
palace, where he had to stand something like a siege. He 
svon found he had got into a hot-bed of trouble; the Bishop 
of London resented the interference of the Archbishop 1л 


his diocese, the citizens of London were furious that en armed 


force should have been brought into the City against a com- 
munity under their protection, and the monks, of course, 
protested against the Archbishop's violence to their Sub- 
Prior in his own monastery. АП of them appealed to Pope 
Urban IV., who commanded Boniface, by way of penance, 
to carry out certain work at Lambeth, and, to provide him 
with funds, directed that he was to receive one-fourth of 
the offerings at Beckett's tomb for pious uses. This must 
have been a considerable sum, as Cardinal Morton, writing 
250 years later, said the offerings at Beckett's shrine amounte 
to £8,000 per annum, equal nowadays to ten times that 
amount. 


Boniface built the present chapel and also a great hall, 


which, however, was destroyed in 1641. The chapel is 72 ft. 
long by 25 ft. broad, divided into four bays; probably only 
the walls remain of the original structure. We do not know 
who was the architect, but the design is very beautiful. 
The next builder of note was Chicheley (1414-1443), who 
built the Water Tower in 1435 (commonly called the Lol- 
lards’ Tower). This consists of several storeys, the uppermos 
of which is the prison; the wooden staircase to the ирр° 
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part is a remarkable piece of carpentry. | 
Tower is accounted for by the fact that the Thames in old 


time washed its foot, and boats came right up to its steps. 
Lollards’ Tower is said to be a misnomer, as no Lollards 
ever seem to have been imprisoned there. Their great 
enemy, Archbishop Arundel, was dead before the tower was 
built. It was he who obtained the statute for the burning 
of heretics, and he carried iti out on more than one occasion, 
His successor Chicheley, who built the tower, was a much 
more humane man, and in his sentences substituted whipping 
for burning. He will be remembered as the founder ot 
All Souls College, Oxford. A large number of Royalist 
prisoners were confined in the prison in 1645, and the burial 
register of Lambeth Church contains the names of many 
who succumbed to their wounds or disease. In the river 
front of this tower was a niche, іп which was a statue of St. 
Thomas à Beckett, which was saluted by all the craft passing 
up or down the river; it was destroyed during the Puritan 
revolution. The cost of this tower was £278 2s. 11jd., and 
in the accounts, according to & note in Allen's '' History of 
Lambeth," is a charge for bricks, so that this building, or 
rather tho upper part, may probably be one of the earliest 
specimens of brickwork in this country since the Roman 
period. The bricks vary in shape and size, which is of itself 
evidence of age, as until 1625 there was no standard for 
either.* 

The next great builder was Henry VII.'s Chancellor ancl 
Archbishop, Cardinal Morton, through whose sagacity, tact, 
and wisdom the Wars of the Roses were terminated by the 
marriage of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York. He was 
not a persecutor, and, in fact, seems to have treated heresy 
very leniently; his fault was rather that he was not severe 
enough, and when one reads his letter to the, Abbot of St. 
Albans, in which the shameful and disgraceful sins of his 
monks are set out in the most uncompromising terms, one 
cannot but be struck by the lame conclusion that the Abbot 
must amend their ways, and not let there be further cause 
for complaint. Morton was a great builder, and among 
other works built the gateway at Lambeth in 1495, one of 
the best specimens of Tudor brickwork, The towers are of 
five storeys, and over the gateway itself is an audience 
chamber of beautiful proportions. Morton resided, when in 
London, in apartments in the western tower, and in the 
eastern is a prison, with the inner wall so contrived that 
anyone sitting close to it could overhear the conversation 
of the prisoners on the other side. 

Morton was succeeded by Warham, and he again by 

Cranmer, who executed some alterations to the chapel, 
and added an outside stairway and addition to the water 
tower. 
He was succeeded by Pole, who made a covered walk and 
other additions and improvements, all of which have long 
since disappeared. ` He is said to have planted some fig-trees 
which he brought from Italy, and there are still fig-trees 
there said to be from cuttings from time to time from the 
original trees. 

His successor, Parker, does not seem to have executed any 
original work; he was buried in the chapel, the only person 
known to be buried within the palace precincts. 

Laud found the stained glass windows in the chapel 
very much broken, and restored them, as he said, as they 
were before; his enemies, however, said that this was not 
so, but that his windows were contrived to encourage Romish 
doctrines, and in particular a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion in (һе east window. 

In 1645 troublous times came upon the Palace. It was 
seized by the Republic and sold to Scott and Hardy. 

They desecrated the chapel, even disinterring the body 
of Archbishop Parker and throwing it on a dungheap, and 
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* Through the kind courtesy of the Rev. Claude Jenkins, 
the Librarian of Lambeth Palace, I am able to append the 
following extract from the Lambeth Roll 562, Keeper's Account, 
12-15 Henry УТ. :— 

i. 3000 brek tiells bought for blocking up the windows 
between the chapel and the aforesaid [new] tower at 58. 6d. 
рег 1,000=168. 6d. [exclusive of carriage, &c.]. 

ii. Paid to Wm. Raynolds and John Cotes cementarii for 
three days for completing Le Vys in the upper part cum breek 
is at 164. per day between them without food 4s. [There was 


a labourer besides.] 
iii. For the wall of the Thalamus privatus 7000 brek tyells 


at 4s. 2d, per thousand 29s. 24. 
iv. For 1000 pavyng tiells bought for paving the room before 
[the Post room] at 5з. per 100, 52s. 64. 


the door of the chape 
(віс). 


Its name of Water 


they totally destroyed the great hall for the sake of the 
materials. 

In 1660 the Restoration took place, and Juxon became 

Archbishop. He restored the chapel, recovering and again 
interring the body of Parker, and rebuilt the great hall, 80 
as to as nearly as possible correspond with the original 
one. 
The hall is about 100 ft. long, 50 ft. high, and 38 ft. wide, 
and is now used as the library. The library is perhaps the 
most comprehensive theological collection in the world. It 
contains 30,000 volumes, but dves not seem to have been 
regularly started before the time of Archbishop Bancroft 
(1004-1610), who bequeathed to it his own extensive library, 
and it has been added to by later Archbishops and donors. 
The registers of the see are complete from 1349, and contain 
records, deeds, grants, letters and other documents ; there 13 
a splendid collection of missals and other manuscripts. 
Among the manuscripts is one by Alcuin, a copy of Aklhelm’s 
“ De Virginitatis,’’ written in the eighth century; but one 
even more interesting is an illuminated copy of the Gospels 
of MacDurnan, Abbot of Derry and Armagh in the ninth 
century, and on the first side is written: ‘ This MS. was a 
present from King Athelstan to the City of Canterbury." 
Among the printed books are a copy of Caxton’s first book and 
a copy of the Mazarin Bible. 

Lambeth Palace has had to stand something like a siege 
on more than one occasion. When Boniface had to flee from 
the infuriated London citizens they followed him to the 
Palace and threatened to break in, and would have done so 
but for the restraining influence of their own authorities. 

In 1381 the mob under Wat Tyler besieged and took the 
Palace and pillaged it, burning a great number of books and 
doing a good deal of damage. They beheaded the Arch- 
bishop (Simon of Sudbury) on Tower Hill. 

In the Gordon riots in 1780 the mob made a threatening 
demonstration against the Palace, which, however, had been 
garrisoned with soldiers, and nothing came of it. 

Many notable events have taken place at Lambeth Palace, 
only a very few of which can be mentioned here. 

In 1378 Wickliff was tried for heresy before Archbishop 
Simon of Sudbury, but the mob broke in and the King’s 
mother, Joan of Kent, interfered, and he was allowed to go. 

In 1534 Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More stood their 
trial, and were condemned to death, for refusing to acknow- 
ledge the King as the Head of the Church. 

In 1536 Anne Boleyn was brought here and induced by 
Cranmer to confess to a prior marriage or engagement under 
promise of mercy to herself and those charged with her. This 
enabled a decree of divorce to be pronounced, and she and 
those she tried to save were all condemned and executed. 

In 1550 Bonner and Gardiner were tried before Cranmer 
for defiance of the King’s command, and were deposed. from 
their sees and sent to prison. 

In 1555 the position was reversed, and Cranmer him- 
self was on his trial before Cardina] Pole and Bishops Bonner 
and Gardiner. 

The last case of importance tried at Lambeth was that of 
the Bishop of Lincoln in 1889 on charges of ritual not 
authorised by the Church of England, and resulted in what 
was practically an acquittal. 

Convocations and conferences have been held at Lambeth 
from time to time. The first recorded is in 1281, when 
Archbishop Peckham presided. There have been five in 
recent years—namely, in 1867, presided over by Archbishop 
Longley, іп the guardroom ; 1878, Archbishop Tait, in the 
great hall; 1888, Archbishop Benson, in the great hall; 
1897, Archbishop Temple, in the guardroom ; and 1908, the 
greatest of all, was presided over by Archbishop Davidson, in 
the great hall, when there were 250 bishops present from all 
parts of the world in communion with the Church of 


England. 

Here we may well leave Lambeth Palace, the recognised 
centre of the Church of England in fact as well as in name, 
and proclaiming to all the world the true message and 
doctrine, Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good- 


will to men. 


AT a meeting of the Dublin Corporation on the 19th inst. 
the report given on page 313 was adopted in the words of 
the following resolution: ‘‘ That having considered the r port 
of the Mansion House Committee for the provision of a 
Municipal Art Gallery, the Council hereby decides to adopt 
a bridge site, subject to the approval of the Board of Trade, 
and that steps be taken at the earliest opportunity 10 submit 


plans for their approval."' 
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THE USE: OF WHITE LEAD IN PAINTING.* | of white lead would inevitably be to place the British paint 


By Noe, Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


WHILsT mentioning the question of the durability of paint, 
I would like, incidentally, to refer to the fact that there is 
a great deal of technical work yet to be done on this subject, 
which has, in fact, never been thoroughly investigated on a 
practical scale, although various attempts have been made. 
In the United States the subject is being very thoroughly 
investigated at the present time with very valuable results, 
and I am hoping that before very long we shall see the 
formation of an impartial and authoritative committee re- 
presenting all interests, to carry out an investigation on 
similarly practical lines. One paint manufacturer has 
offered to place a substantial sum at the disposal of such a 
committee with a view to a full and impartial investigation. 
The value of such a research is beyond question: it will 
replace opinion and discussion by definite and reliable facts. 

On technical grounds one is faced with a serious risk if 
one contemplates prohibiting the use of white lead in the 
present state of our knowledge. The risk—or to my thinking, 
the certainty—of reducing the protective value of paint for 
external structures, means an increase of the cost of upkeep 
of all the vast mass of buildings involved in our modern system 
of civilisation against the ravages of our climate. Looking 
at the matter from the economic point of view, the respon- 
sibility is equally serious ; it means directly the destruction 
of a British industry employing some thousands of workers, 
and indirectly involves the crippling of the lead-mining in- 
dustry involving thousands more, as well as affecting em- 
ployment and enterprise in many other ways. 

I am well aware that such an argument as this latter has 
been used many times unfairly in restraint of progress, and 
perhaps it may savour to you of special pleading. It is not 
a case of the substitution of one British industry by another 
which may absorb the labour and capital it destroys, but the 
shutting down of a British industry in favour of a foreign 
one—for we have no zinc ores in this country suitable for the 
production of oxide of zinc. At the present time nearly every 
ounce of zinc oxide used is imported from the Continent, and 
it would continue to be so, and the effect of the prohibition 
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| trade at the mercy of foreign corporations for its most im- 


portant raw material. This is an aspect of the question I do 
not think we should ignore. 

I will admit, however, that if the position were as serious 
as we are asked to believe, if it were a fact that everyone 
who handles white lead inevitably contracts lead poisoning. 
if it were a fact that its use constitutes “ап appalling and 
increasing danger," then undoubtedly these difficulties should 
be faced and overcome at all costs. 

But is it a fact? Is it really necessary or even desirable 
to prohibit the use of white lead in painting? I venture to 
assert that in the light of recent inquiry this is far from 
being the case, and that in the face of the technical and 
economic difficulties involved such a step would entail disad- 
vantages and hardships in the trade far in excess of any 
benefit that might be derived. 

When the dangers of lead absorption amongst white-lead 
workers and users first received official attention, special 
rules were framed providing, amongst other things, for the 
compulsory notification of every case of lead poisoning. In 
the first year of the operation of these rules the number of 
cases reported was considerable, and seemed at first sight to 
lend some colour to the agitation that has arisen for the sup- 
pression of white lead. The official returns of the first year’s 
working have been used in argument to represent the normal 
state of affairs, regardless of the fact that several causes con- 
tributed to render them inaccurate. In the first place, the 
symptoms of lead poisoning were not then thoroughly under- 
stood. The diagnosis had to be made from a variety of other 
ailments producing similar symptoms, and there was no 
precise standard of what constituted lead poisoning. The 
tendency undoubtedly was to certify plumbism in cases of 
doubt, and in many cases it cannot be doubted that workmen 
were tempted to ascribe to their occupation ailments which 
were due to other causes, and to mislead their doctor into 
certifying plumbism on quite insufficient grounds. Several 
cases of mistaken diagnosis have come under my own obser- 
vation—sometimes accidental, sometimes due to deliberate 
misrepresentation by the workman. Only a few months ago, 
for instance, I had a case of a man reported as suffering from 
plumbism in a factory making nothing but paints and 
E with a zinc base, where white lead was not used at 

As more experience in diagnosis has been gained, and in 
response to the application of the rules for care and cleanli- 
ness and the instruction of the workmen, there has been a 
steady decline year by year in the number of cases reported, 
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as is shown by the following figures taken from the last 
available annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories : 


Cases ої Је #11 
Poisoning Due to 


Total Cases of Manufacture 
Lead Poisoning of White Lead 
in all and its Use 


Industries, in Painting. 


1900 1,058 553 
1901 863 385 

1902 329 309 i: 
1905 614 274 TE: 
1904 597 235 Mu < — “E 
1905 . 592 262 . КУ 2i W: 
1906 , 632 273 D» ИЕ 
1907. 578 232 A Z: 

1908 646 233 

1909 553 218 

1910 505 182 

1911 669 235 


There is a rise in the number of cases reported in the last 
year—1911—for which three very good reasons are suggested 
іп the report. Firstly, the regulations were more stringently 
enforced ; secondly, there was a general increase in employ- 
ment, and probably the taking on of men more or less un- 
trained ; and, thirdly, as everyone is aware, that year was 
phenomenal in the long-continued drought, which increased 
the liability to dust as well as causing increased suscepti- 
bility. The Chief Inspector remarks in his report, in fact, 
that the increase is proportional in all industries using lead, - 
showing that some such general causes were at work affecting 
them all equally. These figures represent, moreover, the 
total number of cases of lead poisoning reported of all grades 
and degrees. Many of these cases were only slight, resulting 
in @ brief cessation of work and a complete recovery. The 
most important point is the number of severe cases. Not- 
withstanding the fact that there has been an increasing 
inclination in recent years to attribute to lead poisoning such 
diseases as chronic nephritis, phthisis, and pneumonia, we 
find, to quote the report: ‘‘ Of the cases reported in 1911 the 
number noted as severe was 18.1 per cent., as compared with 
28.2 per cent. for the ten years 1900-1909.’ 

As regards 1912, the official report is not yet available, 
but a provisional teport has just been issued (Home Office 
Report Cd. 6646, published March 11, 1913), which gives 
the following corresponding figures : — 

Total cases of lead poisoning . қ 587 
Manufacture of lead pigments and use іп painting 177 

This shows again a considerable decline, and fully bears 
out the suggestion that the rise in 1911 was adventitious. 

To avoid controversy, however, let us ignore the figures 
for 1912, and confine ourselves to 1911. The returns amount 
to this, that in this exceptionally trying year the whole of 
the cases of plumbism reported amounted to 235 in the whole 
industry—that is, white-lead manufacturers, red-lead makers, 
paint manufacturers, and ‘‘the use of paint in other indus- 
tries" including coach-painters, a very large body of 
workers, in fact, and out of this number 82 per cent. were 
slight, leaving only some forty cases which were at all serious. 

Does this provide justification for the statement that has 

been distributed broadcast to the effect that ‘‘ every year white 
lead sends hundreds of workmen to their death and maims 
thousands" ? As a matter of fact, careful examination of 
the official returns as regards sickness and mortality in 
different industries shows that at the present time the mean 
death rate for the trade of plumber, painter, and glazier 
compares favourably with the average for all males in indus- 
trial employment, as shown by the following figures : — 


Mean Annual Death Rate per 1,000. 
Painters and АП Industrial 


A HiLLSUE. MOUSE 


that the lead was mostly absorbed by the mouth and through 
the skin, and attention was directed to the provision oí 
antidotes rather than the providing of safeguards against 
the chief cause of infection. Moreover, the antidotes in 
general use until recently were based on a theory that recent 
investigation has clearly shown to be unsound. 

There is abundant evidence also that the risk of lead poison- 
ing varies enormously with different individuals. Some are 
peculiarly susceptible, others are remarkably tolerant of the 
poison and are able to engage in the most dangerous pro- 
cesses for years without ill effects, owing to a kind of balance 
being set up between the absorption of the lead and its re- 
moval from the system by natural means. There is no doubt 
that such tolerance can be increased, and the medical officer 
in factories can by judicious treatment so assist and 
strengthen the natural defensive forces that susceptibility 
may be diminished to a remarkable extent. Continual 
observation also tends to detect readily cases of exceptional 
susceptibility, and such persons should be drafted into other 
industries, just as men who are colour-blind are prohibited 
from employment as engine drivers. 

Another point that has been clearly established is that 
there are many predisposing causes to lead absorption, the 
removal of which will materially affect the liability to harm- 
ful effect. Alcoholism, in particular, undoubtedly acts as a 
predisposing, if not an exciting, cause. 

There is one aspect of this question of the causes of 
poisoning which I must touch on briefly, and that is the 
claim that was made recently as a result of investigation, 
and widely circulated in the technical Press, that when white 
lead is made into paint it reacts with the vegetable oil in 
the vehicle to form volatile organic compounds of lead. This 
claim, emanating as it did from a person in authority, a 
Professor of one of our Universities and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, whose accuracy should be beyond question, 
was regarded in all quarters as of great moment. If it were 


Plumbers, Occupations. ; ; | i 
Age between 15 and 19 ‚ 2.02 9.85 correct, its importance could scarcely be exaggerated ; it 
20 and 24 | 3.77 4.52 meant that a new and hitherto unsuspected source of lead 
25 and 34 5.59 6.47 absorption was at work, more particularly amongst painters, 
35 and 44 11.56 12.26 a source of danger not readily under control, which might 
45 and 54 213 4 2919 necessitate a revision of one's ideas as to the possibility- 
55 and 64 35.73 39.18 of eliminating the risk of lead poisoning amongst painters. 
Over 65 80 75 98.05 When challenged, however, the author of this statement 
s | was unable to substantiate it, and admitted—to quote his 


own words—that ‘‘ more recent experiments did not confirm 
these results, and, therefore, it was concluded that the lead 
in the earlier experiments must have been mechanically 
carried over." In other words, the statement was made as the 
result of experimental error; it is unnecessary, therefore, 
to discuss the matter further. 

This research is, however, of interest from quite another 
point of view ; it has drawn attention to the fact that during 


But have we yet reached the minimum? Is there not 
reason for hoping that the incidence of poisoning will con- 
tinue to decline in response to care in diagnosis and ordinary 
precautions for the welfare and education of the workman ? 

Drs. Legge and Goadby, in ‘‘ Lead Poisoning and Lead 
Absorption," show that until recently the methods of guard- 
ing against lead poisoning have been largely useless, inas- 
much as they have proceeded on the mistaken assumption 
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the drying of paint, volatile compounds of a poisonous nature 
are, in fact, given off. It has been clearly demonstrated, 
however, by several observers that these have nothing what- 
ever to do with any volatile compound of lead, and that they 
are given off by freshly-painted surfaces, whether white lead 
is used or not. Whatever the emanations may be, the 
symptoms produced are sufficiently similar to result in a 
diagnosis of plumbism ; we are, therefore, brought face to 
face with the fact that plumbism is complicated by factors 
that are not connected with lead at all, and with the sus- 
picion that in the past white lead has been saddled with the 
responsibility for many cases of poisoning for which it is 
entirely innocent. The suggestion has been put forward—by 
the author of the original statement—that these emanations 
are unsaturated aldehydes produced by the action of driers 
on ihe oil, and that thev could be obviated by prohibiting 
the use of driers in paint. I need scarcely point out that 
in this country such a suggestion 1s tantamount to a sugges- 
tion that the use of oil paint should be abandoned. Every 
painter will concede that driers are necessary, and the point 
is that they are more particularly essential with paints in 
which zinc compounds replace white lead, because white lead 
itself acts as a drier, whereas neither zinc oxide nor zinc 
sulphide do. By substituting zinc pigments for lead, there- 
fore, we replace one source of danger by another ; moreover, 
in the present state of our knowledge, the only substances 
that can be used as driers are compounds of lead, manganese 
and cobalt. Of these, lead driers are by far the most satis- 
factory, as manganese tends to discolour the paint and 
cobalt induces brittleness of the film, and is, moreover, un- 
duly expensive, We have to face the fact, therefore, that 
even if lead is abolished as a pigment it will always tend 
to reappear as a constituent of paint in this capacity. 

I think that putting all these facts concerning the inci- 
dence of lead poisoning together one cannot resist the con- 
clusion that the reduction of the danger to a risk that is 
comparable to the certain amount of risk that is inevitable 
to all industrial operations is within the sphere of practica! 
polities, and that any such drastic step as the prohibition 
of the use of white lead is quite unnecessary on the face of 
it, apart from the great practical difficulties of carrying it 
into effect. 

However much we may deplore it, we cannot get away 
from the fact that a certain element of risk is inevitable to 
all industrial occupations of whatever nature in the com- 
plicated machinery of modern civilisation. It is our 
bounden duty to minimise it as far as is humanly possible, 
hut the only way to eliminate it altogether would be to close 
down all our factories, to abandon our commerce, and to go 
back to the condition of a primitive and pastoral nation. 1 
very much doubt, for instance, whether, even at the present 
time, the painter runs as great a risk of injury from lead 
poisoning as he does from accidents with ladders and so 
forth. I think it is only right to point out in this connec- 
tion that although it is generally taken for granted that 
zinc pigments are innocuous, it remains to be proved whether 
the abolition of lead would remove every source of danger. 
At all events, it is certain that zinc oxide is readily con- 


verted into soluble salts, such as zinc chloride and zinc 
sulphate, which are actively irritant poisons. 

I venture to suggest that manufacturers and employers 
are not altogether the callous opportunists they are repre- 
sented to be in some quarters, and that they would welcome 
and co-operate with any reasonable suggestions for the im- 
provement of the welfare of their employees in this connec- 
tion. By way of arriving at such suggestions for the elimi- 
nation of lead poisoning let us glance for a moment at what 
has been done in other countries where the problem has been 
tackled. 

The total prohibition of white lead was tried in Switzer- 
land in 1904, but subsequently abandoned as impracticable. 
In France a law for the total prohibition has been passed to 
come into effect in 1915. The subject has also been con- 
sidered in Holland, but no regulations have yet been issued. 
It is recognised, however, that prohibition is impracticable. 

In Germany the use of substitutes for white lead is pro- 
hibited in Government railway works. 

Regulations for the Use of White Lead in Different 

Countries, 

1. Prohibition of the dry rubbing-down of paint: Austria, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland. 

2. Provision for the removal of dust in factories: Austria, 
Germany. 

à. Prohibition of the use of white lead except ground in 
oil: Belgium, Switzerland. 

4. Provision of washing appliances, overalls, «с.: Aus 
tria, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland. 

5. Periodical medical inspection and registration 0: 
employees: Austria, Germany, Belgium. 

6. Regulations against eating, drinking, and smoking at 
work: Austria, Germany. 

7. Provision of instruction to workmen as to precautions 
to be taken: Austria, Germany, Switzerland. 

8. Exclusion of workers showing susceptibility of predis- 
position: Belgium. 

9. Prohibition of the use of white lead for inside work: 
Austria, Switzerland. 

10. Notification of the composition of paints: Austria. 

It is generally admitted that the first of these provisions 
is of the utmost importance, and one that might well be 
adopted in this country. It is a provision that applies 
rather to those engaged in painting and decorating, and 
more particularly coach painting, than those employed in the 
manufacture of white lead and paints. Legge and Goadby, 
speaking of poisoning amongst painters, state: « Knowing 
the conditions of work, we can confidently assert that the 
poison must have entered the system in the form of dust in 
at least 90 per cent. of the cases, and in the remainder the 
possibility of dust having been the cause is not excluded.” 

There is no doubt that the practice of sandpapering-down 

paint is peculiarly dangerous. 
_ The provision against dust is a corollary to the last, ant 
is of great importance, more particularly in factories. In 
the actual manufacture of white lead, dust can be largely 
eliminated by keeping the product always in a moist condi- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, in a well-equipped modern 
works the incidence of poisoning is very small indeed, not- 
withstanding the enormous quantities handled. 

Modern improvements in manufacture in which the cycle 
of operations is carried through automatically with a minr 
mum of handling have also done much to obviate any 
danger. In paint factories a great deal can be done to 
eliminate risk by the installation of efficient exhaust ventila- 
tion. 

I am inclined to question the desirability of prohibiting 
the use of dry white lead altogether; there is something to 
be said for it, and if white lead went always direct from the 
maker to the painter it would certainly be a great point, for 
undoubtedly the mixing of small quantities of dry lead into 
paint in the crude and primitive manner generally adopted 
by the painter is a fruitful source of trouble. But one has 
to consider the paint manufacturer, and, in practice, 


certainly have found it inconvenient on technical grounds to 


use ground white lead in the preparation of paints on 4 


factory scale. As far as the painter is concerned, I cannot 
, help thinking that the system which has developed exten- 
“sively in recent years of using paints prepared ready for use 
.has immense advantages in this respect, in that all the 
handling of dry powder is done for him in a well-equippe 

factory, where every precaution can be observed. Apart 


from the fact that such paints are far more efficient than 
he can make them himself, he only handles them in a form 
in which they are practically innocuous, except with gross 
carelessness. 

The provisions for care and cleanliness and medical in- 
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spection and general discipline are heartily endorsed by 
every manufacturer and employer who is alive to his own 
interests. 

. The same may be said of the education of the worker as 
to the precautions to be observed, which cannot be too 
strongly approved. The man who is too ignorant to take 
eare of himself is certainly too ignorant to take care of his 
job. The man of common sense is the man that every em- 
ployer is on the look-out for and willing to pay for, and 
there is no doubt that technical knowledge is one of the 
greatest stimulants to common sense. 

There is no doubt, also, that the weeding-out of those who 
show abnormal susceptibility is a necessity, whilst the man 
with predisposing causes, which generally means chronic 
alcoholism, is unreliable, and a man to be avoided wherever 
possible in all industries. 

As regards the remaining two provisions which have been 
adopted in Austria, personally I think they are objectionable 
for several reasons, but chiefly for the reason that they are 
difficult to control. I suggest that the essence of any such 
regulations should be that they can be readily and strictly 
enforced, without undue annoyance or interference with 
industry. 

As regards prohibiting the use of lead for inside work, 

for instance, it is true that in many cases white lead can 
be replaced by substitutes for inside work, but it is impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line as to where durability is and 
is not of importance; in such cases as greenhouses, for 
instance, the conditions are often as trying inside as out. 
and in such cases the prohibition of white lead would result 
in lack of efficiency. whilst very little would be gained in 
the way of diminished risk. 

In conclusion, I wouid like to say that whilst I can ap- 
preciate the motives of those who seek to abolish the use of 
white lead, I cannot but think that they have been guilty 
of exaggeration and misrepresentation, I am confident 
myself that the abolition of white lead is not only unneces- 
sary, but undesirable and impracticable, and that with 
reasonable precautions the risk of lead poisoning is reducible 
to one of very slight dimensions. 


THE LUMSDEN CASE. 

THE vital importance to all real property owners of the 
decision in the Lumsden case on the interpretation of 
increment value duty under the Finance (1909-10) Act, 
1910, has led the council of the Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute of the United Kingdom to address a 
memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is signed 
by Mr. Arthur Brackett (president), My. B. ГАпвол 
Breach (Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis & Co.), a member of 
the council, and Mr. Charles Harris (secretary), and bears 
the common seal of the institute. 

The memorial states that the institute includes ‘2,813 
members living and practising in various parts of the 
United Kingdom and having wide and varied experience 
in the development, management, valuation, sale, and 
purchase of estates, practical dealings with land, and all 
interests in land and buildings," and its chief point is 
"that your memorialists view with considerable alarm the 
recent decision of the High Court of Justice in the appeal 
by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue on a case stated 
by Mr. J. M. Clarke, one of the referees appointed under 
the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, which appeal was heard 
in the King's Bench Division before Mr. Justice Horridge 
on December 18 and 19, 1912, and January 13, 1913. They 
have always believed and now they humbly contend that the 
intention of the Act was to tax land and to tax land only with 
increment value duty in cases where there was a real increase 
in value on ‘occasion,’ and they desire to express the 
opinion that the decision of the Court in the Lumsden case 
is so much at variance with what was intended by the 
Act and anticipated by the public that it has caused a 
feeling of consternation throughout the country, and has 
already proved a further check upon builders’ enterprise, | 
and is causing further great depreciation 1л the value of . 


property. | | 
“That your memorialists therefore humbly pray that | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will advise his Majesty's 
Government so to amend the Act as to make it clear that 
an owner's profits arising out of his skill, enterprise, and 
foresight in connection with buildings are quite distinct 
from increase in site value, and that only when 1t 1s found 
on ‘occasion’ that the land itself has increased in value 


shall increment value duty become payable.” 


Commissioners, explaining 
in itself be a work of art, and would be op | 
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Lord Ardilaun had done so much to make the park acces- 
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THE DUBLIN MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY. 


Tue following is the report of the Mansion House Com- 
mittee for the Provision of a Permanent Municipal Art 
Gallery in Dublin : — 

We beg to present the following report of our endeavours 
to find a suitable site on which to erect a picture gallery 
for the municipal art collection and the additional gift 
offered by Sir Hugh Lane on condition that such a gallery 
is provided. | | 

On January 20 last the City Council resolved to raise 
a loan of £22,000 to build a gallery if the public would 
give them a- site and a sum of about £3,000 to augment 
the building fund. The Council, perforce, had to make 
these conditions, as there is not a suitable site available 
on their own property, and the halfpenny rate at present 
does not permit them to raise more than £22,000 for 
building purposes while maintaining the gallery as well. 

Our choice of sites has been limited on the one hand 
by the amount of money given and guaranteed by the 
ublic, and on the other by the requirements of a suitable 

of choosing a situation for it 
central to the city at large, and acceptable to Sir Hugh 
Lane, who is giving the pictures. The amount roughly 
estimated as necessary for our purpose was from £17,000 
to £20,000, which, as will be seen, was by no means a high 


р . 
gallery and the necessity 


estimate. | 
At the outset it was hoped that a small portion of 
ockery and shrub- 


St. Stephen's Green, now occupied by roc 

behind Lord Ardilaun's statue, might have been 

placed at our disposal by the Board of Works. It was 
d the erection of a beautiful low 


intended to recommen | 
Imilding on that spot, with a рШатей portico on the garden 
front for rest and shelter. A deputation waited upon the 
Board of Works last summer to lay the matter before the 
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sible—he also pointed out that powers would have to be 
got from Parliament. To meet the wishes of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works Lord Ardilaun was approached on 
the subject, but, while supporting the erection of a gallery, 
he could not approve of erecting any building in St. 
Stephen’s Green. "e 
We have been informed that when Lord Ardilaun was 
contemplating the embellishment of St. Stephen's Green, 
with the view of presenting it to the city as a pleasure 
und, the Corporation, desiring of co-operating in such a 
public benefit, relinquished their right to an annual rent 
of £268 to facilitate this project. It has been suggested 
that public representative bodies might approach the Board 
of Works, reminding the Commissioners of the above facts, 
if difficulties with regard to other suitable sites appear to 
ce this advisable. 
a sites in different parts of the city have been 
considered—several on the quays, where the price, owing 
to the cost of compensating present occupiers for dis- 
turbance, came to a sum far beyond our means. The same 
objection applied to sites in Kildare Street, Lincoln Place, 
and elsewhere. A site on the plot of ground beside the 
Mansion House was mentioned, but besides being too small 
for our purpose of a detached building—-and detachment 
is necessary on account of the cost of insurance—such 
roximity would spoil the effect both of the mansion and 
of the gallery. Another idea considered was the Earlsfort 
Terrace Rink, but this was discarded as not -central or in 
: hfare. 
I 222 suggestion to ask for a portion of the garden 
af Merrion Square, it 15 recognised that the rest of the 
citv might object to the Municipal Art Gallery being added 
to the already large number of free public institutions 
uped together in a residential quarter at a distance from 
the business centre of the city. This objection is strongly 
felt by Sir Hugh Lane, who is anxious that the gallery 
shall be a popular meeting place in or near a busy 
thoroughfare, and in his opinion the attendance at the 
National Gallery shows that the general public of Dublin 
does not find its way to this neighbourhood. Sir Hugh 
Lane also expressed the view that the architectural diffi- 
culties of a Merrion Square site were an additional 


discouragement. 


Seeing that any suitable land site was prohibitive іп. 


ice, costing from £25,000 to £26,000 at least, the suggestion 
ре а bridge ite, which had interested people at the time of 
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the public meeting, was next taken up. It has been found 
that the estimated cost of a platform across the river giving 
the required area for the gallery could be built up at less 
than half the cost of any central land site. This suggestion 
was cordially approved by Sir Hugh Lane, both from the 
view of its position, its safety, and the fine scope it offers 
architecturally. The Grattan Bridge site was adopted, 
but when Sir Hugh came to confer with the committee and 
the authorities, he suggested that, if it prove possible, a 
site beside the Metal Bridge would be better still, as the 
Corporation intends to replace this bridge shortly by a 
different structure. 

Among the advantages inherent in a bridge site are:— 

(1) That a low building, such as a gallery, which is at a 
disadvantage among other houses, is suitable on a bridge. 
lending itself, as it does, to original architectural treat- 
ment. 

(2) That the building must be detached. 

(3) That it is specially safe from fire. 

Besides this, both of the bridge sites proposed are 
central, beautiful, and much less costly than central land 
sites. Tt may perhaps be mentioned that in the case of a 
bridge site all the money subscribed would be spent on 
labour and material only. 

The subscriptions guaranteed and given up to this 
amount to £9,207. It will be readily perceived from the 
foregoing statement that many of the sites suggested in 
the public Press were wholly beyond our resources. Owing 
to these facts, and in view of the apparent impossibility of 
securing а site in St. Stephen’s Green, we recommend а 
bridge site to the consideration of the City Council, and 
ask them to endorse a suggestion which will enable us to 
complete our labours, and so secure the gift offered to 
Dublin. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

W. F. Barney, Chairman. 
S. C. HARBISON, Hon. Sec. 
Mansion House, Dublin, March 14, 1913. 


THE ADMIRALTY ARCH. 
Tne following official communiqué was issued on March 20 :— 

“With respect to the memorial presented by Mr. Bird 
to the Prime Minister upon the approach to the Admiralty 
Arch, the right hon. gentleman had an interview to-day 
with Lord Cheylesmore, late Chairman of the London County 
Council, and it is understood that a conference is to take 
place on the matter between the London County Council. 
the Westminster City Council, and his Majesty's Office of 
Works.” 

The memorial bears the names of 311 members of Parlia- 
ment. The following is its text :— 

March 12, 1915. 
The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned members of the House 
respectfully ask your reconsideration of the decision, inti’ 
mated by the First Commissioner of Works at the recent 
conference with the London County Council and Westminster 
City Council, not to contribute to the cost of making an 
adequate and artistic approach to the Admiralty Arch from 
Trafalgar Square. 

It is recognised that unless immediate steps are taken the 
opportunity will be lost of worthily completing this noble 
memorial to the late Queen. 

Since the conference was held the two Councils have each 
of them further discussed this matter, and by their action 
have shown that they are willing to deal with it in a generous 
manner, provided that some measure of financial help from 
the Government is forthcoming. T 

With great respect, we would point out that the position 
of the two Councils is a difficult—if not an impossible— 
one. Two elected bodies are asked to bear the entire cost 
of the completion of a thoroughfare to which they have 
already contributed a large sum of money, but over which 
neither they nor any other elected body will have control. 

Further, the traffic carried by this thoroughfare will be 
(most properly) of a selected and restricted character. 

The mere statement of such a position is sufficient to 
make: clear that, under such circumstances, it 18 only 
reasonable and fair to expect the Government to bear some 
portion of the cost of carrying to a successful conclusion this 
great national improvement. 

It is only right to state that the connection between the 
Mal! and Trafalgar Square is indissoluble. This site. 
which has been described а= the finest in: Europe, contains 
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one of our most cherished national memorials—the Nelson 
Column, It also contains numerous other memorials to 
various British heroes, and in the background is the National 
Gallery. 

i It can also be urged that inasmuch as Woods and Forests 
have derived enormous sums from unearned increment in 
Pall Mall and its neighbourhood during the last few years, 
the Government would be justified on that ground alone in 
contributing a third of the cost necessary of finally com- 
pleting this magnificent scheme in a fitting manner. 

We trust, therefore, this memorial will receive vour 

favourable consideration.—We are, yours faithfully, ` 

ALFRED BIRD. Wu. PEARCE. 

GEO. YOUNGER. ALBERT SPICER. 

W. JovNsoN-Hicks. С. SILVESTER HORNE. 

PHILIP MAGNUS. H. Morrsown. 

W. A. S. HEwiINs. J. CATHCART WASON. 

G. LockER-LAMPSON. J. S. AINSWORTH. 

M. ARCHER-SHEE. J. HERBERT ROBERTS. 

WALTER GUINNESS. A. A. ALLEN, 


Joun E. GORDON. JOHN WARD. 
Gro. CAVE. ARNOLD ROWNTREE. 


H. M. JESSEL. ARTHUR B. MARKHAM. 

BEVILLE STANIER. JOSEPH KING. 

Doveras B. Harr. J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE. 

GERALD F. HOHLER. J. POINTER. 

HaBoLD SMITH. ROBERT HARCOURT. 

G. В. НАрроск. JOHN M. McCALLUM. 

CHABLES R. HUNTER. W. P. Bytes. 

GERSHOM STEWART. CECIL BECK. 

The memorial was first signed by the eighteen members 
on each side of the House whose names are here given, after 
which 275 other signatures were added. 
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THE STRENGTH OF CEMENT.* 


Ву Н. С. Jonnson, Demonstrator in Engineering. 
University College, Cork. 

Tur main object of the paper was to show the wide range 

of strengths as indicated by tests. 

To many people it is, undoubtedly, a fact that any bag 
marked ''Portland Cement" is just as good value as 
any other bag so marked, and also that: — 

(а) The cheapest cement is the most economical to use. 

(b) Testing a cement with a ‘пате’ is unnecessary. 

(c) The value of fine grinding is not considered, even if 
its advantages are known 

(d) The paste tensile seven days test is quite sufficient 
guide to а cement’s value as a “binding” material. 

The author pointed out that these conclusions аге 
erroneous. 

The results of the tests were put forward with the 
object of calling further attention to the importance of 
testing all materials entering into constructional works, 
in which they will be called upon to do their duty, with 
a predetermined factor of safety. This factor, if due 
attention be paid to excellence of materials in every par- 
ticular, may reasonably be reduced from the customary 
four or six to three or four and a half. 

The term “Paste” here used means neat cement and 
water. The term ‘‘ Mortar’’ means one part cement to 
three parts standard sand, and water. | 

Eleven of the cements tested were kindly given by the 
manufacturers. One was a German slag cement, and the 
four remaining were purchased locally. In addition to 
these a “mixture” (of the first ten) was made up and 
testel, making in all sixteen samples. 

All the specimens were made and tested by the author 
in the engineering laboratories of University College, Cork, 
where full facilities are provided for such work. 

The paper was divided into four parts :— 

(1) General tests. 

(2) Percentage-of-water tests. 

(3) Concrete tests. 

(4) Conclusions. 
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Fineness, apparent density, and specific gravity are 
closely related to one another. While the test for fineness 
is always valuable as a guide to a carefully prepared and 
economical cement, and is a constant quantity for a given 
cement, the apparent density and specific gravity vary 
with age; but when a number of cements are sent for a 
comparative test, and their approximate ages are known, 
these three tests are all valuable—fineness since it gives 
the percentage of binding material in the whole, apparent 
density because it indicates the volume for a given expendi- 
ture, and specific gravity because low ones indicate an ill- 
proportioned and poor binding material for mortars and 
concretes, although they may be satisfactory in paste. 

Tests were made both with “© paste" and ''mortar."' 

Cement Paste.—In the seven days tension tests No. 7 
was higher than No. 6, but in the twenty-eight days the 
positions were reversed, No. 6 being 130 Ib, higher than 
No, 7. 

In the seven and twenty-eight days compression tests 
No. 7 easily led No. 6. А comparison of tension and 
compression at twenty-eight days showed No. 7 fo he 
eighteen times as strong in compression, No. 6 a trifle 
over ten times, and No. 5 about eight and a half times, 
thus showing that the tensile strength is no true indica- 
tion of the compressive strength. 

Cement Mortar.—In these tests the value of fine grind- 
ing was clearly brought out, as was also the superiority 
of the mortar test over the paste test, as a guide to the 
binding value. While No. 6 was higher than No. 7 in 
the paste twenty-eight days tension test, it showed wup 
very badly when used in mortar, having only 45 per cent, 
the strength of No. 7. 

A second sample of No. 6 submitted by the manu- 
facturers had only 9.1 percentage of residue on the 180 
sieve (as against 36 per cent. in first sample), and showed 
twice ihe strength of the first sample in mortar, but only 
75 per cent. of the paste strength. This action is found 
on tests made by Mr. D. B. Butler, when comparing 
cements as received, with the same material when subjeeted 
to additional grinding. The fine cement was 200 lb. weaker 
in paste, but it was 200 lb. stronger in mortar when com- 
pared with the same material as received from the makers. 

No. 6 certainly showed a great increase at twenty-eight 
days over seven days, but it could not be hoped that it 
would ever attain the strength shown by No. 7. 


GENERAL TESTS. 


Of the cements tested Nos. 5, 6, and 7 were found to 
be the most interesting, No. 5 being the weakest, No. 6 
being the coarsest, and No. 7 being the strongest and one 
of the finest. 
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* Abstract of a Paper on the results of tests of fifteen 
different brands of cement used in paste, mortar and concrete, 


read before the Concrete Institute on March 13. 
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At this point No. 5 again comes in for some attention, 
for it is seen that it is only a trifle stronger as paste, at 
twenty-eight days, than No. 7 was when mixed with three 
parts sand. At the time these tests were made No. 5 was 
quoted at 35s. per ton and No. 7 at 42s. Who, on such 
evidence, would purchase No. 5 when even 30s. worth of 
No. 7 would produce a stronger concrete? 


PERCENTAGE-OF-W АТЕВ TESTS. 


The three cements that have been compared in the 
general tests were used for these tests, each being made 
up with three different percentages of water at three ages 
for tension and compression, and both paste and mortar 
being cured in air as well as in water. 

Speaking generally, there are a number of points that it 
would be well to bring out. 

(1) A decrease in strength of tension at ninety days as 
compared with twenty-eight days does mot necessarily 
indicate a decrease in compression. 

(2) At ninety days the difference in strength between the 
specimens with the high and those with the low per- 
centages of water 1$ very small —in the case of the air-cured 
specimens it seems an advantage to have a higher per- 
centage of water. 

(3) A low percentage of water would allow an inferior 
cement to pass the British standard specifications. Whereas 
even' 26 per cent, in a good cement would not prevent its 
passing. 

(4) The higher percentages of water have a greater cffect 
on the tensile strength than on the compressive. 

(5) In the paste specimens at ninety days the 23 per 
cent. of water gives 42 per cent. of the high results, show- 
ing that all cements do not give their greatest strength 
with the minimum amount of water it is possible to use. 

(6) While the low percentages of water glve a higher 
strength at the earlier ages, in the majority of cases there 
is very little falling off at ninety days, due to the increase 
of water. In fact, one might reasonably expect that with 
a good cement the higher percentages would eventually 
produce a stronger material. 

The author is anxious to point out the advantage of 
‘esting with higher percentages of water than those now 
cenerally used, with the idea of weeding out the poor 
cements. That a poor cement can be made to pass the 
British standard specification paste test No. 5 (which 15 
firmly believed to be a Belgian natural cement) illustrates, 
for.with even 20 per cent. of water and heavy ramming 
it would have no difficulty in passing the paste tension 
test, which, unfortunately, is the one many engineers rely 
upon instead of requiring the full British standard 


specification test. 


That air-cured as well as water-cured test specimens 
might, with advantage, be made when endeavouring to 
find the perfect cement seemed to be indicated by the tests. 

The tests also showed the importance of keeping cement 
or concrete moist during the early stages of curing. 


CONCRETE TESTS. 

In arranging for the concrete tests Nos. 5 and 7, 
being respectively the weakest and the strongest cements, 
naturally had to be used. No. 6 would have been used, 
but the supply ran out. It was then decided to use two 
intermediate ones, with the idea of obtaining four different 
strengths with nearly the same difference between them. 
Nos. 2 aud 3, as shown by the general tests, seemed to fill 
these places best, and were therefore used. 

The coarse aggregate was crushed, hard limestone 
passing the j-inch and retained in the j-inch sieves, and 
kad 40 per cent. of voids, found by pouring water into 
a half-cubic-foot bucket full of stone (the voids found later 
bv specific gravity method equalled 42 per cent.). The 
fine aggregate was a fair quality sand which passed the 
l-inch sieve, but ran to quite fine, and had actually 
38! per cent. voids (found by pouring sand into the half. 
cubie-foot pail and noting the water displaced), but was 
considered, in proportioning, as having the same as the 
stone. 

All aggregate was washed about six hours before used, 
aud drained during that period. 

In the “Standard” mixture the voids in the stone 
were filled with sand, and those remaining filled with 
cement. (This is correct. theoretically, but in practice the 
addition of from 8 to 10 per cent. more cement should be 
made in order to obtain the densest mixture possible.) 
Thus the “Standard” mixture was 1—24— 964, so that 2; 
is 40 per cent. of 64, and in turn 1 is 40 per cent. of 2j. 
In the “25 per cent." concrete (25 per cent. more cement 
than Standard), and in the “50 рег cent." concrete 
(50 per cent. more cement than Standard) the increase in 
c ment displaced some sand, or, in other words, took the 
place of some of the solid parts of the sand in filling the 
voids in the stone. 

The conclusions reached by the author were:— — 

(1) That a good strength in paste is no proper indica- 
tion of a good strength in concrete. 

(2) That the best tests of а cement's value for rein- 
forced concrete or similar work are:-— 

(a) Mortar compression cured in water. 

(L) Mortar compression cured in air. 

And in addition to having to show a certain strength, 
any cement having a higher value in air than in water to 
be condemned, 

(3) That not less than 22 per cent. of water be allowed 
11 gauging paste, and not less than 3 per cent., plus one- 
quarter the percentage as used in the paste, in gauging 
moriar. 

(4) That the standard of values for cement to be used 
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forced concrete structures; engineers may then reasonably 
expect to be able, in the near future, to use 1,000 Ib. per 
Square inch on concrete instead of 600 Ib. 

(5) That for a given expenditure on cement a first- 
class one will allow a saving, since there will be: 

(a) Less cement to pay carriage on. 

(^) Less cement to handle. 

(c) Less sacks to clean, tie up, and return. 

(d) With at least as strong a concrete. 

(6) That a given strength of concrete should be specified, 
instead of a given mix—which does not take into account 
the proper proportioning of aggregate--even if a cement 
of first quality is used. 

(7) That cement should be sold by volume instead of hy 
weight, and in bags containing one cubic foot, to allow 
of quicker and easier handling. These bags should be 
made of paper for preference, this being the common 
practice in the United States. Among the advantages the 
author noted that paper bags have over canvas ones are;— 

(а) No time is lost in shaking out the cement. 

(b) No cement is retained by the sacks. 

(c) There is no return freight on empties, 


The results of tests on 913 separate specimens were 
set out by the author in a series of tables and diagrams. 
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THE DWELLING-HOUSE.* 
By Dn. бірхғу C. LAWRENCE, M.O.H., Edmonton U.D.C. 


THE observations in this paper refer almost entirely to new 
dwellings, and are based upon the experiences of the author 
when acting in what is believed to be a unique position for 
a medical officer of health—-viz, , that of final building 
Inspector for a local Sanitary authority. 

The Edmonton Urban District Council's “ By-laws with 


ey аге carried out under the supervision of the engineer, 
l By a resolution of 
the Council, dated April 12, 1905, it was decided that the 
medical officer of health should be the officer authorised 
to grant the certificate referred to in By-law 113, which reads 


Council so authorised to be in his opinion ih every respect 
fit lor human habitation." (The italics are mine.) The 
Placing of any furniture in a house by the tenant is 
`“ occupation ” in a legal Sense, even if he or his family 
9 not sleep there, 

On my appointment on April 30, 1906, I was specially 
asked by the Council to undertake this duty in addition 


Inspected all newly-built dwellings, after receiving certi- 
cates from my colleagues, the engineer and architect, that 
as far as my department is concerned, the by-laws have 
П carried out.” When satisfied as to the fitness of the 
dwelling in every respect for human habitation, I for- 
warded my certificate to the person signing the notice of 
completion, If, on the other hand, I observed any insani- 
* A Paper i ineers, on 
March 178 read before the Institute of Sanitary Enginee 


would recommend to the Council the prosecution of the 
offenders. 


In January, 1909, the Council approved the following 
resolution : —'* That before the plans of any public buildings 


under By-Law 113. 
Houses inspected : ; À Š | . 222 
Total inspections  . š Р З . . $00 
WATER-CLOSETS. 


Leakage at “putty " joint (badly made) 

Joint leaks between trap and soil pipe  . 
Joint of w.c. cistern and flushing pipe leaks 
W.c. trap obstructed : š : © oè œ 
Cistern cover not screwed on : š i š 
Cold water supply leaks at cistern 

Cistern would not flush š š 

Cistern overflow-pipe leaks 

Pan missing З š 
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EXTENSION OF THE RATHAUS, LEIPZIG.—Professor Dr. Hvoo Тиснт, Architect. 


KITCHEN OR SCULLERY SINKS. 
Sink waste pipe leaks at head 
Sink waste gully overflows 
Sink waste pipe blocked 
Waste pipe leaks at screw cap . | 
Not cemented at back . š š š 


BATHS. 


Bath waste pipe leaks at junction with the bath 
Bath waste gully overflows . А 

Hot and cold water taps leak behind bath 

Tap loose . ; А 5 * А А 

Cold water supply insufficient 

Hot water supply insufficient 

Hopper joint not stopped . 

Waste pipe blocked . E" š А . | 
Hot water pipe leaks between cistern and boiler 


LAVATORIES. 
Waste pipe leaks under basin 
Waste pipe leaks at screw joint . : 
Hot and cold water taps leak at basin 


RAINWATER Pipes. 
Rainwater pipes too short ` 
ле gully overflows. А : 
Gutters filled up with builders’ rubh; p 
Leak at bend . . . 1 dd | 
Gully blocked | 
Blow hole іп pipe 


Drinking Water CISTERNS. 
Covers not present or not properly fitted 


Exhaust pipe not conveyed t : 
Deposit in cisterns . Ж (гооп cover 


"" VENTILATION, 
ron Pipe ventilators too short . 
arder ventilator in bath waste gully 


=| roo p to 
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DAMPNESS 


DRAINAGE. 
Manhole covers unsealed . А | . 
YaRps, Roors. AND CELLAR PumMpPs. 
Yard paving spalled by frost . қ . ° 
Roof defective from lost or broken tiles or slates 
Roof leakage . қ š . . . ° 
Yard paving unfinished . А 
Wall openings not made good 


to 


Zl ьн > Š 


Careless Plumbing.—I frequently found leaky joints. 
“Оһ, that is nothing worth noticing, doctor—it will rust 
up tight," was a regular excuse as regards the iron hot- 
water piping. Wet spote in the floor under piping, which 
is placed in corners difficult to see, are never admitted by 
builders to be due to badly-fitted joints, but to ‘‘ condensa- 
tion." There is a standing instruction to builders of Ed- 
monton that pipes must not be cased-in before my Inspec 
tion, that the water must be laid on, the walls unpapered, 
and the closet seats not nailed down.” 

" Putty Joints." —I have found nothing better for small 
houses than this old-fashioned way of joining the flushing 
pipe to the w.c. pan. Rubber cones soon perish and lead to 
leakage. | 

Rainwater Pipes cannot be tested with the readiness you 
can deal with bath or sink wastes. You cannot get on the 
roof and dash buckets of water over it, nor is it possible 
always to wait until “ nature weeps” and rain falls. 
Therefore, one has to trust to observation of the length 
of the pipe, which is sometimes so obviously short, that 
you can prophesy that the rain water (when it does rain 
will wholly or partially overshoot the gully. If the pipe 
is terminated by a shoe, it will certainly do so; I prefer а 
straight end brought within 4 inches of the gully grating. 

Larders.—No house, however small, should be without 
proper storage for food, yet many small houses have ne 
better than a dark den under the stairs, which is probably 
shared with the coal. Every time anyone goes upstairs, 
down drops a cloud of dust on the food, and when any 608 
is required, up floats the fine coal into the rice-pudding 
for the children. 
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A HOUSE AT MUNICH.—Herren O. О. Kunz & E. HERBERT, Architects, 


Cellars, if well lit and dry, are a great convenience. If 
you resist the temptation to keep coal therein, no place 
can be so confidently relied on to keep your butter hard 
and your beer cool. 

Ventilation—Dampness.—The ventilation of dwellings, 
even in large ones, rarely, if ever, engages the earnest atten- 
tion of the architect or builder. The man who insisted upon 
providing at least one special inlet and outlet for each room 
would be viewed by them, I believe, as a faddist, if not a 
lunatic. The fireplace, opening near the floor, is not an 
ideal outlet, and exhausts freely the air of a room only when 
there is a fire in the grate. ‘‘ But that is outlet enough,” 
say these gentlemen; ‘‘let the cold fresh air come in under 
the door or through the warped window sashes, or where it 
can. Never mind if this results in a hot headache and cold 
feet. What was good enough for your fathers and mothers 
is good enough for you." Yes, gentlemen, it was “ good 
enough ” for them, and most of them (poor things !) are dead. 
Dead before their time! Only those with strong constitu- 
tions are still, happily, with us. It is difficult to impress 
people with the knowledge that the primary use of windows 
is to admit light, and that of doors to give access to a house 
or room ; as a means of ventilation, windows and doors are 
only accessory, to be so used in unusually hot weather. | 

Dampness was not a frequent cause of my withholding 
my certificate, because damp courses and 6 inches of cement- 
concrete over the whole site are obligatory; and at least 
120 square feet of hard, durable, and impervious paving, 
properly sloped, must be laid at rear or sides of the dwel- 
ling; our architect (Mr. H. W. Dobb) sees to these things 
being efficiently and properly laid, and that the foundations 
are soundly put in. I wish that a standard for good plaster- 
ing could be agreed upon and maintained, and the local 
authority be given more power over the quality of the 


material. 


aaa 
س‎ 


Bathrooms.—On test I frequently found the waste-water 
(which contains soap, hairs, cotton-fibre, flannel, body-grease, 
and foul bodily excretions) splashing or overflowing the 
gully at the foot of the waste-pipe. This was rarely the 
fault of a badly constructed channel or gully, but because 
the shoe of the waste-pipe was fixed on at a right angle 
to the line of channel. Builders seem to have an almost 
invincible objection to obtaining shoes with right or left 
angles so as to discharge the waste water in the line of the 
channel and towards the gully ; they prefer to attempt to 
remedy the defect by putting an abnormally high “ fender "' 
round the channel and gully; one or more of these high 
edgings are difficult for the occupier to negotiate when re- 
turning home by a narrow sideway after dark, even if he has 
not been staying late “at the club.” 

Under date September 30, 1909, I submitted the follow- 
ing letter to our Plans Committee :—‘‘ Gentlemen, —The 
provision of a fixed bath in a bedroom is an arrangement 
open to many objections, some of which can be met by the 
casing-in of the bath, and the provision of a small special 


| window which can be opened to give exit to the steam arising 


from hot baths. Where there is no such provision the bed- 
ding, blankets, and sheets of the bed or beds in the room 
become steeped in the steam arising from the hot water and 
filling the room. In our own bath-rooms we are well aware 
how much steam condenses on the walls thereof, even after 
one hot bath; we can therefore imagine the bad condition 
that arises after several members of a family have had hot 
baths on (say) Saturday night, and whether the bed is then 
fit for anyone to sleep in. 

* You will remember that if there be any overflow or 
leakage from the bath waste-pipes inside the house, that it ‘s 


a foul water that one has to deal with. Mw 
“I am led to bring this matter to your notice in the 


hope that you will do all you can to discourage the placing 
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Кене и Fletcher, Russell $ Co., Ltd. 
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MANTELS, OVERMANTELS, COMBINATION MANTEL 
REGISTERS, SQUARE REGISTERS and INTERIORS 
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WILLESDEN UNDERLININC 
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WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone No. : 1165 Willesden. ` ESTABLISHED 1870. Telegrams: ° Impermeable, London.” 


ABOT SS Ы QUILT 
SOUND-DEADENING | 

PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the sound 
waves. No other deafener does this. 
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of baths in bedrooms, and show your disapproval of any 
plans showing an intention of placing one in a bedroom with- 
out any provision for the safe disposal of the steam. 

* Having these facts in my mind, I was very pleased 
to hear that my colleague, your architect, has recently per- 
suaded an extensive builder in this district to place in the 
scullery the baths of some houses he intends building. This 
plan is carried out on the Bournville Estate works, and in 
other model towns, and has been found to be distinctly 
advantageous in houses for the working classes.’ 

Drinking-water Cisterns.- At least two important con- 
siderations are their position and whether dust-proof or not. 
As regards position, I have found them in water-closets, 
in bath-rooms, and even under the floor of bedrooms-—more 
frequently in roof-attics, to which access could only be 
obtained by borrowing a ladder, which was usually either 
too long or too short, and investigating conditions as well 
as I could by aid of matches or a borrowed candle. You will 
agree with me of the necessity of keeping the water under 
storage free from dust and inaccessible to rats, mice, beetles, 
&c., yet the table shows how many cisterns for storing dr. nk- 
ing water I found either with no cover at all, or one con- 
sisting of a flat piece of matchboard without any overlap or 
any attempt to make the cover fit round the supply pipe 
passing over the top edge of the cistern. Like the Trishman’s 
clothes, '' the cover only fitted where it touched '' the edges 
of the cistern. The exhaust pipe of the hot-water system 
used usually to be seen standing up bare in the roof attic, 
but at my request it was either conveyed right through the 
roof or curved round just to enter a hole made in the cover 
of the cistern. Deposit in cisterns varied in character from 
iron nails (which might or might not give a ferruginous and 
tonic effect to the drinking water) to bricks, brick-dust, or 
mortar; in two cases I found the drinking-water cistern 
half-full of shavings and scwdust. Every house should have 
a branch from the main over the scullery sink as well as a 
cistern. 

House Drainage...-We have had for many years the 
separate system of drainage —i.e., there is one system convey- 
ing the surface water to the brooks and another conveying 
the sewage to our farm of 235 acres, where it is treated by 
broad irrigation. I merely mention this to call attention 
to the difficulty of making housewives understand the dis- 


tinctive use of each kind of gully— on washing day she is 
so prone to pour her foul water down the nearest gully, 


whether it be on the surface water or sewage system. Cannot 


these gullies be distinguished from one another by some 
difference in appearance, if not in construction? (See 
Rivers Pollution Act, 1876, and Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1890.) 

Manhole Covers.—Most covers ате not air-tight, unless 
greased In properly, After the final inspection (the groove 
having been thoroughly cleansed of dirt and stones) the 
grease should be poured in after warming in an old kettle, 
as when fluid it easily and equally fills up the groove; I often 
found grease put in haphazard and cold by means of a putty 
knife. It is wisest to see this done, and done properly 
Promises don't always 


materialise, This advice applies to other matters than man- 
hole covers, - 
Soil-pipe Ventilators..—Before 1907 I found many shafts 


unable to act as efficient outlets owing to insuflicient length, 


When left short against a chimney stack or wall, instead of 
the passing wind from any direction being able to exhaust 
these shafts and make them act as outlets, it is only possible 
for them to act if the wind is coming from one or two of 
the four points of the compass. 

Overcrowding.--In my monthly report for July 1907 І 
reported that a case of scarlet fever had been removed from 
а four-roomed house, where no less than ten persons were 
sleeping in two of them, using another as scullery, and the 
four as living (and eating) room. I remarked to my Sani- 
tary Committee that this cas» was а good illustration of 
the danger following the Council's permission to erect four- 
roomed houses. This class of house is large enough for 
one or two old married couples without. children, or for a 
married couple with not more than four youngsters, all 
under the age of ten years; but after the construction of 
such dwellings it is very difficult for my department. to 
prevent large families creeping in with a view of saving 
a little rent by overcrowding. In their anxiety to do this, 
the great risk to their own and the public health is dis- 
regarded. l 
. Finally, you may wish to know what my ideal workman's 
house would be like. In the conditions following I do not 
include anvthing usually required by the by-laws of the Local 


„4+ 


Sanitary Authority. 


1. No plot of land less than 20 feet frontage and 50 feet 


deep from back wall of house. 

2. Every chimney in an inner wall. 

3. A larder with openable window on the north side, if 
possible. 

4. Each house with a backway (or sideway)—so that 
coals may be taken in and refuse taken out by some way 
other than the front door. 

5. A coal house and movable dustbin in the backyard. 

6. No quarters for animals within 10 feet of the house. 

7. Every room properly ventilated. 

8. Not less than three bedrooms—the abolition of the 
“ best parlour.” 


9. A bath in the scullery. 
10. A branch from the water main over the scullery sink. 


Then the architect, builder, and owner could shake hands 
and say with just pride that they had followed the advice 
of Ruskin : — 

“ When we build, let it be such work as our descendants 
will thank us for." —* The Seven Lamps of Architecture.’ 


“THE LAGOONS OF VENICE" IN WATER- 
COLOURS, 
Miss BRIDGET KEIR is the latest of a band of lady ariists 
whose work we have from time to time passed under review 
in the metropolitan galleries, and who have shown their 
successful rivalry with men in the portrayal of the Art of 
Land and Water and Sky. 

Miss Keir's hundred pictures, displayed upon the wails 
of the Dudley Galleries in Piccadilly, are a revelation ; there 
is such an individuality, such breadth of treatment, such 
combined brightness of effect with neutrality or even negation 
of colour as a rule, and such an atmospheric pervasiveness. 
If there are some who would detect a degree of meretricious- 
ness in the artist's use of the paper surface as an intezral 
part of the finished study, we are not of the number: for 
here, if ever, the end justifies the means, the final effeci being 
so thoroughly harmonious, even rhythmical. Miss Keir 
selects her drawing-block to suit her subject; or toned or 
rough or smooth, just as the individual study suggests to her 
sympathetic artistry. Upon her paper she touches іп-- 
here a stretch of clouds, there a watery reflection, elsewhere 
a sedgy bank upon a lagoon —and the result is an interpretive 
poem. | 

To select the best, the most attractive, is a work of utmost 
difficulty, and in mentioning a few justice is done to them 
at the cost of injustice to most of the others. With that in 
mind we may mention * Shrine in the Lagoons,” ‘ Evening 
amongst the Lobster Pots," “А Calm Evening,” “А Peace- 
ful Afternoon," ''At Anchor," ''The Blue Lagoon," and 


“A Study of Grass on the Lagoons."' 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list, 


Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 


tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 
ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
High Wycombe.—Chair factory, Leigh Street: additions, 
Mr. T. Thurlow, architect. 


CHESHIRE. 
И yde.— Public Baths (£8,090). 
CUMBERLAND. 
Calthwaite. —Church. 


contractors. | 
Carlisle.-—St. Joseph's Home, Botcherby: additions and 


alterations, Mr. H. Foxall, architect. 
Keswick.—-‘‘ Keswick " Hotel: additions and alterations. 
Mr. W. L. Mason, F.R.I.B.A. (of Ambleside), archi- 
tect. 
WF hitehaven.—Infants! Council School, Hensingham. Mr. 
A. J. Forster (of Carlisle), architect. 


Devon. 
Dart mouth.—Council schools: alterations (£4,250). 


“ Walkhampton Fogginton. —Council school, teacher's house, 
r  &с. (£1,700). | 


DURHAM. 7. | 
Durham.—Workhouse: infirmary. 


Messrs. Lowthian (of Plumpton), 
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NEWMAN'S 
PATENT 
RF CULATINC 
HELICAL 


SPRING Ao | 1 NEWMAN'S NORTON SYSTEM. | 
РАЯ № diia soe eai A dd NEWMAN'S PATENT INVINCIBLE, 
HINCES. Wo NON | rir i ; WITH AND WITHOUT PNEUMATIO CHECK, 
| (ка)! est Door Spring and Check for Will hold door rigidly to centre, but diminishes in 
closing doors without noise. power as door is opened, allowing comfortable 
ressure ] direct, but diminishes passage through. 
loor 18 opened The Best Spring to close door against wind presaure, 
nt Regulator to | and the most suitable for Banks, Schools, and other 
! public buildings. Made in sizes to suit all doors, 
MS. "he po had ró d ре Ti Ant у uke om while Ul e Hi ен are Made solely by VV. NEWMAN ж SONS, 
EINE RES rA DO зарна, x ACRI DOOR SPRING MAKERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


Made in Brass and Iron, 3, 34, 4. 44, 5, 6, and 7 inches. | stablished over 100 Years. HOSPITAL ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


People of Discriminating Taste 


and believers in artistic standards usually are found to be 
interested in 


Birse Paper-Hangings 


We have been liberally supported by a large percentage of the best 

Architects in what we term our progressiveness as evidenced by 

our productions, and for our courage in competitive fields. 

Nevertheless, our ‘great aim is to have more people understand 

what our co-operation would do for them, and we invite an 

inspection of our new patterns, by all the Archite ts of the United 
Kingdom. 


We shall be glad to demonstrate the benefits of the use of our goods 
to all interested at the BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA, APRIL 12th-26th, at our STAND No. 132. 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO. 
46 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Enciranp—Durham—continued. 
Easington.—Workhouse: mortuary, &c. 
house (of Castle Eden), architect. 


Fence Houses.—House and shop, Station Avenue, for Mrs. 


Davison. 


Leamside.—The ‘‘ Highland Laddie’’ and ‘‘ Bonnie Pit 
Robinson 


alterations, for Messrs. 


Lad" Inns: 
Brothers. 
Council school. 


Newbottle.—Two houses, South Back Lane, for Messrs. 


Liddle Brothers. 


Schoolmaster’s house, for the County Education Com- 


mittee. 
Page Bank Colliery.—Twelve houses, for Messrs. Page 
Brothers, Ltd. КЄ 
West Rainton.—Granary, Field House, for the Eccl «sias- 
tical Commissioners. 
Five houses, for Mr. F. Goodyear. 
Willington.—Thirty-six houses, for Мг. Armoury. 
Four houses, for Mr. Hutchinson. 


Essex. 


Maldon.—Sixteen workmen’s houses, for the Council. 
HAMPSHIRE. | 

Basingstoke.—Fire station. 
KENT. 

Chatham.—House, Patten’s Lane, St. Margaret, for Mr. 

W. Warren. 
Gravesend.—Twelve houses, Lennox Avenue, for Mr. G. F. 
Tuffee ; also 


Two houses, St. James’s Avenue. 
House, Grange Road, for Mr. W. R. Barton. 

Luton.—All Saints’ Church (£4,000). Mr. G. E. Bond (of 

Rochester), architect. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Bolton.—Warehouse, Simpson Street: 
Messrs. E. Platt & Sons. 
Works, Chorley Street: additions, for Messrs. T. R. 
Bridson & Sons, Ltd. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Bennington.—Four cottages, for Boston R.D.C. ; also 

Bicker.—Four cottages. 

Coates, Little.—Council school: enlargement for 240 addi- 
tional places. 

Grimsby.—Barclay's, Ltd., Banking premises, Victoria 
Street. Messrs. Garside & Pennington (of Pontefract), 
architects. 

Spalding.—Gasworks manager’s 


additions, for 


house: additions and 


alterations. Mr. J. B. Corby, F.S.I. (of Stamford), 
architect. 
Wigtoft.—Four cottages, for Boston R.D.C. 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hayes.—Working-class dwellings. 

Stroud Green. Girls’ County School (£12,000). 

Willesden.—Consumptives’ open-air school (£12,000). 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Cross Keys.—Ninety-eight workmen’s cottages, Cwmcarn. 
Mr. J. Williams, surveyor to Abercarn U.D.C. 

Newport.—Corporation depot: additions and alterations. 
Borough engineer. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Brizworth.—Moulton Grange: alteration for Mr. 
H. Manfield. 


Peterborough.—Public swimming baths. 
School, West Street. Messrs. Traylen & Son (of Stam- 
ford), architects. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. | 
Stocksfield (near).—Farmhouses and buildings, Broomley, 
for the C.C. i 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. | 
Retford.—Hospital (£6,000). Mr. W, Southall, architect. 
SOMERSET. 


Abbots Leigh.—Council school for 110 places. 
Minehead.—Kighteen workmen's cottages. 
Street.—House, West End, for Mrs. Higgins. 


Taunton.—Twelve working-class houses, String Lane 


Mr. G. Water- 


Haslemere.—Parish Church : enlargement. 

Cinema palace, Lower Street (accommodation for 350). 
Messrs Bunning & Fitton-Adams (of Godalming), 
contractors. 

Picture palace, Wey Hill (accommodation for 500). 

Theatre hall, junction of West and Bridge Streets 
(£5,000). Accommodation for 500. Мг. A. H. 
Brownrigg, A.R.I.B.A., architect. Messrs. Chapman, 
Lowry & Puttick, contractors, 

Worplesdon.— Village hall. 

SUSSEX. 

Brighton.—St. Leonard's Parish Church, Aldrington. 
Hove: enlargement (£2,000). Messrs. Greenawav & 
Newberry, AA.R.I.B.A. (of London), architects. 

Horsham.—Market buildings. 

Shoreham.—Public elementary school, Swiss Gardens. 

Worthing.—Davison School: alterations and improve- 
ments. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birmingham.—Picture theatre, corner of Churchill Road 

and Bordesley Green, for Mr. W. H. Brothers. 

Picture theatres, Moseley Road and Watford Road. 
for Mr. J. W. Atkinson (of Sparkbrook). 

Picture theatre, corner of Darwin and Hollier Streets, 
for Mr. C. B. Ketley. 

Nuneaton.—Park Avenue Schools, Attleborough: addi- 

tions. Mr. H. Quick, architect. i 
YORKSHIRE. 
Bridlington.—Twelve cottages, North Back Lane, for the 

Town Council (£1,200). 

Nos. 18 and 20 Quay Road: additions and alterations. 
Mr. S. Dyer, architect. 

Dinnington.—Four houses, Silverdale, for Mr. Brown. 
Doncaster.—210 houses, Carr House Estate. Mr. J. 

Simmons, М.Т.С.Е., architect. 

Kivetun Park.- House and shop, for Mr. Thomas Hode- 

kinson. É 

Park Gate.—-Offices for the Park Gate Iron and Steel Co., 
Ltd. Mr. J. E. Knight (of Rotherham), architect, 
Robin's Hood Ba y.— House for Mr. J. Dobree. 


WALES. 

Carnarvon.—-S.A. Hall, South Penrallt. 
(of London), architect. 

Clydach.—Fifty houses for the Pontardawe Council. Mr. 
J. Morgan, Council engineer. 

Penclawdd.—Hall, club-room, «е. Mr. 
architect. 

Pontypridd.—-Offices, &c., Albert Road, Graig, for the 
Imperial Friendly Society. Mr. T. J. Jones, architect. 
SCOTLAND. 

Old Craigie Road, 


Mr. O. Archer 


D. Thomas, 


Dundee.-—House, for Mr. D. S. 
Waddell. 
Institution of the Blind, Paton’s Lane: additions. 
Dunfermline.—Sub-station, Nethertown Broad Street, for 
the Fife Electric Power Company. 
Glasgow.—Kindergarten school, Dobbie's Lane, for Miss 
Watson (of Laurel Bank School) and others. 
Workshops, offices, and sawmills, Govan Road, for Mr. 
A. Campbell (of Springfield Quay). 
Thirteen terraced villas, Wood End Drive, Jordanhill. 
Messrs. W. Downs & Sons (of Uddingston), builders. 
Two self-contained lodgings, Lochlea Road, Newlands. 
Mr. J. Baxter (of Kirkintilloch), builder. 
Board school, Hamilton Crescent, Partick: alterations,- 
for Govan School Board. 
Irvine.—Police station, Cochrane Street (£2,000). 


Tain.—Fearn Lodge: additions (£2,000). Messrs. A. 
Maitland & Sons, architects. 
IRELAND. 
Dublin.—Workshops, Suffolk Street. Messrs. Webb & 


O'Callaghan, M M.R.I. A.I., architects. 
Dundrum.—Public Library. Mr. R. M. 
F.R.I.B.A., М.В.Т.А.Т. (of Dublin), architect. 


Butler, 


Tue President of the French Republic has honoured the 


British Fire Prevention Committee by the acceptance of its 


(£1,700). “Mr. D. Edwards, A.M.LC.E., Borough 
surveyor. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Wolverhampton.—Technical school. 
SURREY. 


Epsom.—Wesleyan Church (£5,350). 
Hambledon.— Workhouse: nurses’ home. 


Mr. E. L. Lunn 
22 (of Guildford), architect. | 


report on the Paris Fire Protective Services, which was issued 
last year as the result of the visit of a Special Commission 
to France. The presentation was made by the committee's 
Chairman, Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.Ed., who Was ге- 
ceived by M. Poincaré at the Elysée on Tuesday. M. Lépine, 
the Paris Prefect of Police, was present, and explained the 


work of the committee to the French President. 
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“THOS, PEAKE” SAND-FACED ROOFING TILES. І “КОН-І-М00В: 
^ THOS, PEAKE " TESSELATED FLOORING TILES, | Peneils 


Better than any other pencil— 
more economical too, 


Contractor: for tbe Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the SPECIALITIES : 


“ PERFECTA" ROOFING TILES. 


Franco British Exhibition, London, 1905. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T. 8.W. 


Made | 


Also Bricks, Ouarries, Ridge Tiles, 
Garden Tiles, Mural and String 


—Course Tiles, Finials, &c.— — 17 degrees and copying. 


One for every purpose. 
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5.467. March 5, 1912.—Peyton & Peyton, Ltd., and 
H. B. Bond, Bordesley Works, Bordesley, Birmingham. 


Electroliers. 
5,787. March 7, 1912.—G. Stern, 55 King’s Road, 


Leytonstone, and Т, H. Fishburn, St. Clement's Press, 
Portugal Street, W.C. @Suction or vacuum cleaners. 

10,680. May 6, 1912.—John Geary, 50 Thomas Street, 
Kingston-upon-Hull. Fence for the tables of circular saws 


and other wood-working machines. 
10,690. Мау 6, 1012..—A. E. J. Price, Dearn, Hillside 


Avenue, Strood, Kent. Brick or tile for securing soil, 


rain-water, and other pipes. 

11,207. May 11, 1912.—H. Munro and James Ander- 
son, Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd., Kilmarnock, Ayr. Sluice 
or gate valves. 

11,800. May 13, 1912.—Francis East 4 Co., Ltd., 
Maryfield Chair Factory, Clepington Road, and J. A. 
Stewart, 211 Clepington Road, Dundee. Appliances for 
the shaping or moulding of wood. 

16,788. July 18, 1912.—H. J. Yates and J. F. Davy, 
of John Wright and Eagle Range, Ltd., Essex Works, 
Thimble Mill Lane, Aston, Birmingham. Gas and coal 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 
Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, М.І. Mech. E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 
The first date given is the date of application ; the seoend, 
at the end, the date of the tdvertisement of the acceptance 


of the completed specification. 

No. 3,027. Feb. 6, 1912. — Improvements in the metallic 
elements of reinforced concrete structures. J. H. de War- 
renne Waller, B.E., of Luska, 
Nenagh, Tipperary, and P. C. 
Cowan, D.Sc., M.LC.E., 33 
Ailesbury Road, Dublin. This 
invention relates to the metallic 
elements of reinforced concrete 
structures, and in particular to 
the metal skeletons of solid or 
hollow reinforced concrete struc- 
tures of the kind used for piles, 
columns, posts, poles, masts, 
beams and arches, wherein a 
series of bars are connected to- 
gether by ties. The metallic ele- 
ment or skeleton of the structure 
comprises longitudinal reinforc- 
ing bars, which are connected or 
bonded together prior to the ap- 
plication of the concrete by secon- 
dary reinforcing members or ties 


Used il 


the civilised te 


^ 


eS 


fires. 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


James D. Roots & Co. 


44 


су 


% ХІ disposed in the form of inter- 
meshed, flattened -spirals ог 
^ |4147 helices, or intermeshed crossed 
onsible for the opinions 


[The Editor will not be resp 


over zigzag winding, so that they 
can be embedded together with 
the secondary members or ties in 
the concrete. Fig. 1 shows in 


expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Indifferent Quantities. 


SiR.—May I be allowed to add a word or two on the 
tities”? 


perspective a portion of a completed skeleton intended for 


a column, pile or the like. Fig. 2 is a transverse section 


the line 2-2 of fig. 1 
a', a?, a?, at, &c., indi- 
cate the longitudinal re- 


inforcing bars, and М, 
L2, b, М, «с, the 
helically 


spirally or 
wound ties or secondary 
reinforcement members. 


b? embraces the bars a’, 
a^, and intermeshes with 
the spirals b', b?; that 


bars a^, a^, and intermeshes with the spirals b?, b4, and that 
the spiral b^ embraces the bars a’, а! and intermeshes with 


the spirals b? and b!. Jan. 1, 1915. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
MARCH 20, 1913. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech. E., Thanet House. 


Temple Bar, London. 

` No. 17,648. March 1, 1912.—F. C. Beauchamp, 9 Park 
Hall Parade, East Finchley, N. Method of manufacture 
of zinc from poor zinc ore and tailings. 

2,710. July 30, 1912.—J. С. Reid, 21 Ferham 
diei Avenue, Rotherham, Yorks. Water gauge try- 
cocks. 

4,397. Feb. 21, 1912.—Georges Rigot, 29 rue de la 
Fontaine au .Roi, Paris. Waste-preventing cock for water. 

5,010. Feb. 28, 1912.—Ewald Gelsdorf, 3 Hundrystr, 
Friedenau, b/Berlin. Locking device for doors, windows, or 
the like, which device is adapted to be operated from a 


distance. 
5,229. March 1, of Alais 


(Gard), France. Briquette presses. 
5,275. March 2, 1912.—Arthur Boyd, 7 Queensbury 


Avenue, West Hartlepool. Meehanism for operating screw- 

down stop valves and plug cocks and ordinary plug cocks. 
8,975. April 16, 1912.—E. М. Ginders, 51 High 

Holborn, W.C. Erection of steel towers and like buildings. 
10,589. May 4, 1912.—T. B. Colman, 23 Albert Road, 


Brighton. Revolving doors having radial wings. 


1912.—Fabien Crochet, 


thereof on a smaller scale 
taken approximately on 


It will be seen that the 
spiral b! embraces the bars 
a', a?, and that the spiral 


the spiral b? embraces the 


subject of ‘‘ Indifferent quan | 
First, it is common knowledge that quantities prepared 


by architects are seldom satisfactory, the obvious reason 
being that architects are not trained to practice as quantity 
surveyors. 

Second, it is to the interest of all parties concerned to · 
have satisfactory quantities, the object being to arrive at a 
contract sum that represents fair value for the work to be 
carried out by the builder ; consequently, it is clear that all 
of items, inaccurate and insufficient descrip- 


“lumping”? 

tions, and general paragraphs to cover work not detailed in 

the bill tend to defeat that object. 
Third, the remedy lies with the builders. They must 


agree to refuse to tender on quantities which do not bear the 
name of a responsible surveyor.—Yours faithfully, 
Ермохр J. Burr, F.S.I. 
5 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. : 
March 26, 1913. 


Painters’ Materials. 


Srr,-—If Mr. A. S. Jennings's lecture was an ‘‘ inspired 
advocacy of substitutes for white lead," surely the unsub- - 
stantiable “поі” of “Е. S. С.” constitute an unwarrant- 
able bolstering up of white lead, for not a single “not” 
of the six ‘‘nots’’ is reasonably accurate. 

It is regrettable that easily ascertained facts are 
allowed to be swamped by interested partisanship on the 
one side or the other. 

The path of progress is a via media in this matter. 

Careful technical experiments have proved to me that, 
for many purposes, white lead as a pigment is now quite ` 
superseded, both on practical and economic grounds, whilst - 
its use in some of the operations of the painting trade, 
particularly those that were the main cause of plumbism 
among the workers, is in all but very old-fashioned businesses 
a thing of the past. At the same time it is fair to admit 
that there are yet many other purposes for white lead as 
a paint for which no adequate substitute has yet been found. 

But for a certain conservative clinging to precedent 
among architects and surveyors, white lead would not be 


the fetish it is at present. 
We have yet to secure the ideal white pigment, and 


when it does come it is not at all likely to be metallic. An 
inert and unchanging body is the only safe basa Meantime, 
some of the combinations of zinc and barytes come nearest 


to the ideal if properly and intelligently used.—Yours 


faithful, ——— 


| March 18, 1913. WALTER J. Pearce, F.I.B.D. 
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Monday, April 7. 


CONTENTS, | | | | | 
PAGE | Royal Institute of British Architects: Paper entitled “ Ameri- 
The English Fireplace (illustrated) . š А š . 327 can Museum Buildings," by Mr. Cecil Brewer, F.R.I.B.A., 
Notes and Comments . . . . . . . + $29 at SPM. 
Competition News . . 2 i : . | | . 330 | Surveyors’ Institution : Paper entitled “ Reinforced Concrete 
Illustrations :— Construction," by Mr. P. J. Waldram, F.S.I., at 8 р.м. 
Bank of New South Wales, London 330 Society of Engineers : Paper entitled ‘‘ The Status of Eng.neers 
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Concrete Institute : Paper entitled ‘‘ Structural Engineering," 


Palace and Chapel Royal, members to meet at the Front 
Entrance of the Palace at 2 Р.М. by, Mr. E. Fiander Etcheile, at 7.30 Р.м. 


of the hooded fireplace was abandoned and the recess 
deepened so that the fire was set back beyond the wall 
face. | 

The loss of the lateral radiation from the burning 
fuel, which was the result of the substitution of the 
recessed fireplace for those with hoods, may very possibly 
have been an initiatory cause for the development of the 
chimney corner in the smaller house of the yeoman and 
the farmer. The smaller size of the fire in these houses 
as compared with those which were required to warm the 
large rooms of the nobility and gentry, and a certain 
desire for economy of fuel at the end of the day naturally 
suggested the widening of the recess in which the actual 
fire was placed, and the provision of sitting room at the 
sides, thus extending the accommodation of the compara- 
tively small kitchen or living-room, and providing a cosy 
means of enjoying the warmth of the small or dying fire. 
When the work and the cooking of the day was over, the 
embers and the heated surface of the fire back and hearth 
would still provide sufficient warmth for the good man 
and his dame to warm their toes before going to bed. 

It is at any rate significant that the chimney corner 
is & feature almost entirely restricted to cottages and the 
smaller farmhouses. 

The importance of a fireplace as the central feature of 
a room naturally led to the bestowal upon it of decorative 
treatment, thus carrying out the sound principle of con- 
centrating or focussing decoration, and from simple archi- 
tectural treatment, with possibly a small amount of 
carving in capitals or corbels, we find that during the 
medieval period the bestowal of ornament upon the fire- 
place gradually developed until we come to the richness 
and elaboration of the now famous Tattershall Castle fire- 
places. 
It was not, however, until the first influence of the 
Renaissance was infused into this country from abroad 
that the elaboration of the overmantel saw its full 
development. Then it was that the chimneypiece no. 
longer ended with the beam or arch over the fireplace 
opening, but extended as a grand decorative feature of the. 
room up to the ceiling. 

There can be little doubt that for this development 
we are indebted to the influx of those craftsmen from 
Germany and the Netherlands who so strongly influenced 
the course of the early Renaissance in England. The. 
lessons thus instilled were, however, quickly absorbed by 
our native craftsmen, and the overmantel as an essential: 
component of the chimneypiece became ап especial 
feature throughout the course of English Renaissance 
until the end of the eighteenth century, being at that time 
to a limited extent deposed from its dominance under the 
influence of the Brothers Adam, to whom we mayyascribe 


THE ENGLISH FIREPLACE. 
Ir is not without significance that our English word focus 
is adopted from the Latin term for a hearth or fireplace, 


for not only is the fireplace in an English home the focus 
of family life, but in the earliest homes in England of 


which we have any knowledge the fireplace was actually 
and literally the centre of the home, both in the circular 
wooden huts of the ancient Britons and in the early 
mediseval houses in which the hall was the dominant 
feature. 
This position for the hearth was, of course, only 
possible in days when the fuel was limited to wood or 
peat, and-the apartments in which this fuel was burned, 
and throughout which its smoke must have been more or 
Jess disseminated, were well ventilated by open unglazed 
windows on both sides, as well as by the louvre which 
crowned the open timber roof. Such a disposition of 
the heating apparatus was only possible when the room 
in which it was situated extended to the roof and had no 
floors above it. Hence we find that as soon as it was 
desirable to build rooms, as in the keeps of the Norman 
castles, which had other rooms above them, the fireplace 
was relegated to the side walls, and although the central 
position was still maintained for hundreds of years after- 
wards in the hall it was accompanied concurrently with 
the use of fireplaces on the walls. 

With the introduction of coal and its pungent and evil- 
smelling smoke substituted for the pleasant odour of 
wood and peat, the central fireplace became of course 
unendurable, until it was revived in a modified form in 
the nineteenth century by the hospital ward stove, with 
its smoke flues carried beneath the floor. 

It is interesting to notice how very generally the 
earliest wall fireplaces were constructed with projecting 
hoods, which were not only picturesque and capable of 
beautiful architectural treatment, but were essentially 
consonant with practical common sense as long as the 
fuel consisted of logs of wood or blocks of peat, for these 
projecting hoods permitted radiation from the sides or 
ends of the fire as well as from the front, and the light- 
weight smoke was usually gathered into the flue by the 
wide-spreading hood. 

The construction of these hooded fireplaces is now 
excellently revealed to us by the partial ruin into which 
many of those remaining have fallen, and from a com- 
parison of these remains we are able to clearly under- 
stand and reconstruct them as they were built. Some 
points we learn from one ruin, others from another, whilst 
there are sufficient examples in a fairly complete state of 
preservation to show us the finished effect. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century the use 


-— — = 
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the limitation of the chimneypiece to the height of the 
mantelshelf. | 

A study of the English fireplace would not be com- 
plete without reference to the few but extremely interest- 
ing examples that we have left of the medieval kitchen 
as at Glastonbury and Stanton Harcourt, which are our 
English correlatives of such Continental examples as the 
great kitchen in the palace at Cintra. These medieval 


kitchens may be described as great halls in which 


і 


arrangements were provided for a large number of cooks : 


to carry out many separate and distinct operations, with 
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ments as are seen in the central louvre at Glastonbury 
and the great brick cones at Cintra. 

These features thus arranged for a great kitchen were 
but extensions of the smoke louvre that found its place 
in the roof of the medieval hall, an original and practical 
need for carrying off the smoke of a centra] fire, but sub- 
sequently retained as a decorative feature which so far 
lost its significance as to become subsequently a glazed 
lantern as in the still existing example at Stapie Inn, 
Holborn. 


It is curious to notice how the design of the wocden 
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[From The English Fireplace, 


HALL FIREPLACE, WOODSOME HALL, YORKSHIRE. 


their own little fires often no doubt of charcoal in braziers. louvre straddling upon the ridge of an open timber rool 
They were the provision for a dinner of many courses | seems to have suggested the form of many stone turret 
and various dishes, and so were entirely distinct from ' chimneys in the Middle Ages, possibly to some extent 
the arrangements in those households in which the ideal | emphasised by the desirability of covering the flue with a 


of cooking was an ox roasted whole. 


[From The English Fireplace. 
CHIMNEY, CHILDS WICKHAM. 


Many of these small fireplaces or braziers had no 
distinct flue of their own, hence the combined fumes and 
smoke had to be carried away by such ventilating arrange- 


‘roof when the somewhat feeble draught which must have 


existed in medieval chimneys was in some danger of 
Pens overpowered by downward currents of cold air or 
wind. 

A comprehension of the development of the English 
fireplace and the many manifestations of artistic design fo 
which it gave rise may be readily obtained from the 


' perusal and careful study of a most excellent monograph" 


by Mr. L. A. Shuffrey, recently published by Mr. 
Batsford. 

In this book we have brought before us not only 4 
well-written history of the development of the chimney- 


| piece and firegrate with their accessories from the earliest 
| times to the beginning of the nineteenth century, but a 


| most beautiful collection of 130 collotype plates from 


| 
| 


| 


specially taken photographs and numerous drawings an 
sketches, for the most part the work of the author. 

In this charming volume Mr. Shuffrey fully discusses 
on many matters connected with the English fireplaces, 
of which we have not space to touch, including the use 0 


| various materials in the design and construction of fire- 


| 
| 


places, timber, stone, plaster, and the excellent crafts- 
inanship and artistic design expended upon the accessories 
of the fireplace, andirons and fire-dogs, fire-backs, grates, 
and fenders. 
MH eres RERO 
* The English Fireplace : A history of the development of 
the Chimney, Chimney-piece and Firegrate, with their acces- 
sories. From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the XIXth 
Century. By L. A. Shuffrey. Illustrated by 130 color" 
plates from photographs chiefly by W. Galsworthy Davie, W! 
many other illustrations. (London: B. T. Batsford. 424.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Tur letter which Mr. J. W. Tranter, of Bath, has 
received from the secretary of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with reference to the recent Lumsden deci- 
sion, and which has been very widely published in the 
daily Press, very clearly expresses the present position 
of those who build for profit. The letter says: “I am 
to point out that the circumstances of Mr. Lumsden's 
case were exceptional. He realised a price considerably 
in excess of the combined market value of the land and 
building. That market value included the builder's 
profit which he had created by his experience and skill, 
and in estimating the increment value a full and even 
generous allowance was made for the value attributable 
to the building, including the builder's profit, which 
accordingly was entirely eliminated from the charge of 
duty. The increment of £125, on which duty was 
charged, represented the excess of the sum obtained for 
the composite property over and above its market value, 


including builder's profits. ’’ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in these words thus 
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by the exercise of exceptional skill and judgment, realises 
an exceptional profit and the Government demands a 
share of that profit, why should they not also exact a 
proportion of the large profit made by the skilful tea 
blender? When Sir Rufus Isaacs or Mr. Lloyd George 
buys American Marconi shares at 2 and sells them at 3%, 
why should not the Chancellor of the Exchequer insist 
that the Commissioners of Inland Revenue should take 
20 per cent. of the excess beyond what they consider ‘‘ a 
full and even generous allowance’’ for profit on the 
transaction? Assuming that Mr. Lumsden’s profit was 
exceptional, why should the Government exact a share 
of that profit and not treat Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. 


Lloyd George in the same way ? 


At a meeting of the British Constitution Association 
held last week Mr. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., mentioned 
an instance of a London County Council road sweeper 
who had saved £50 and who invested £290 in a leasehold 
house, borrowing the difference. This man was served 
with a valuation form which he did not understand, and 
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[From The English Firep ace. 


FIREPLACE, TATTERSHALL CASTLE, LINCOLNSHIRE, 


therefore he took no notice of it. Some time afterwards 


makes it perfectly clear that the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue are to fix what they may be pleased to consider 
the market value of any property that is sold. The 
market value of a thing is no longer to be, as has always 
been taught by political economists, ‘‘ what it will fetch.’ 
The man who by his skill and brain power greatly im- 
proves the value of property is no longer to be allowed to 
enjoy the full value of the improvements that he has 
created. What the Commissioners consider to be the ** full 
and even generous allowance ’’ for builder's profit nobody 
knows except themselves. Suppose it to be the customary 
figure of a builder's profit on a contract, 15 per cent.. 
even it may be that they allow 20 per cent. There are 
numerous cases connected with the development of pro- 
perty in which, by the exercise of good judgment, the 
builder, or the architect on behalf of his client, may 
produce a far higher value. So it is in many other 
departments of life; a skilful blender of tea, for example, 
will mix together a pound of tea costing a shilling with 
a pound of another costing tenpence and produce a blend 
which is worth eighteenpence a pound. If the builder, 


he fell on evil times, and was obliged to sell his house 
for £40 less than he had given for it, but he sold it for 
£50 or £60 more than the valuation officially put upon 
it, and he was therefore served with a notice that he had 
to pay £4 15s. increment duty. He wrote to the de- 
partment, but the only satisfaction he got was that he 
was informed that unless. he paid the sum demanded 
within fourteen days proceedings would be taken against 
him. It is, as we have said before, not the rich land- 
owners who are being hard hit by the Finance Act of 
1910, but the thrifty hard-working inen of small means 
who cannot afford to contest the provisional valuations of 
their property, which more often than not they do not 
understand. It is these facts that enable Mr. Masterman 
jn the House of Commons to make a point of the small 
number of objections or appeals against the valuations of 
property which have been made by owners. 


The optimistic accounts which have been given by Mr. 
Lloyd George and other spokesmen of the Government as 
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to the prosperous condition of the building trade, and 
which all of us who are acquainted with the actual con- 
dition of things know to be utterly fallacious, are now 
proved to be so by the first official returns respecting the 
applications for out-of-work pay under the unemploy- 
ment section of the Insurance Act, and they show that 
for years past the volume of unemployment in the United 
Kingdom has been under-estimated. The method adopted 
by Ministers to obtain a criterion of the state of employ- 
ment in the building trade was to ask the trade unions 
to furnish details of their unemployed membership. 
Under this system the percentage of unemployed on 
February 28 in the building trade would appear to be 
4.7 per cent., but the unemployed of the insured members 
of the building trade who applied for out-of-work pay 
was 7.3 per cent., more than half as many again. We 
have always felt and have more than once pointed out 
that the assumption of unemployment in the building 
trade by reference to trade-union membership was 
fallacious. The trade unions include only a proportion 
of those engaged in the building trade, and it is a fact 
that trade unions do not want and do not have in their 
membership the men who are the first to be unemployed 
when slack times arise. 


The Local Government Board has issued a revised 
“ Memorandum with respect to the Provision апа 
Arrangement of Houses for the Working-classes,’’ with 
a series of model plans of dwellings of a simple type. 
The Memorandum advocates simplicity of design and 
economy of construction, but also urges that houses 
erected by a local authority ought generally to be such 
as would be a model for houses erected by private persons. 
It is suggested that the amount of land going with the 
house should be on a generous scale, and it is pointed out 
that on the basis of ten houses to the acre and land at 
£100 per acre, the land charge per house for land purchase 
would be less than 2d. per week. 

A wise recommendation is the warning to local 
authorities not to allow regulations intended to secure 
stability and healthy conditions to become unduly restric- 
tive in regard to the erection of small houses. 

The Local Government Board thus recognise that 
stringency of local by-laws is and has been a very im- 
portant factor in producing the deficiency of housing 
accommodation for the rural population which exists all 
over the country. The effect of the stringency of local 
by-laws may be exemplified by the experience of Mr. 
W. J. Swain in building model concrete cottages at York 
for Messrs. Rowntree. Mr. Swain points out that he 
has been obliged to build the external walls 9 inches thick 
in order to comply with the local by-laws of York when 
he could otherwise have constructed the walls 44 inches 
thick. In spite of this restriction Mr. Swain states that 
he has built his cottages at the prime cost of 
£88 19s. Sd. each. The cottages contain living-room, 
scullery, larder, coal store, bathroom, and three bedrooms, 
but the price does not include the drainage. 


The Erpingham Rural District Council, Norfolk, do 
not appear to have been quite so successful financially. 
They have built six cottages, each with an acre of land, 
which are let at £42 a year, and their outgoings for 
interest, repayment of capital, rates, taxes, tithe, insur- 
ance, repairs, and other contingencies leave them with a 
deficit of £12 10s. & year to come from the rates. Need- 
less to say, there is a great demand for the houses. 


How little we reslly know of what is going on around 
us and influencing our daily work and experience as 
architects is evidenced by the researches of two investi- 
gators of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, whose explanation of the bacterial dis- 
integration of concrete in sewage disposal plants we print 
elsewhere. The quality of cement used, the workman- 
ship, and many another cause except the right one, has 
been blamed for disintegration in septic tanks. What 


with sulphate-reducing bacteria, electrolytic action, and 
we know not what other destructive agencies, we begin 
to fear that Portland cement and reinforced concrete are 
not to be trusted with the implicit faith that their zealous 
protagonists would preach. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

AUSTRALIA.— The adoption of a design for the new 
Federal Capital City (Canberra) having determined the sites 
for the principal public buildings, it is proposed that com- 
petitive designs shall be invited for the whole official block— 
Parliament House, Capitol, Administrative Offices, Public 
Library, &c., so as to give competitors a much freer hand in 
the designing of a complete scheme, it being thought that 
if competitions were held for designs for each building 
separately the value of the artistic and general ideas of the 
successful competitor might perhaps be absolutely lost in 
the design and grouping of the supporting structures. A 
reduced copy of the approved plan drawn up by the Depart- 
mental Board may be seen by architects in this country at 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 

BLackBURN.—The Special Committee of the Town Coun- 
cil which has been considering various schemes for improving 
the town has decided to invite competitive plans, and Pro- 
fessor Adshead, of Liverpool, has been appointed assessor. 

IRELAND.—The Estates and Finance Committee of the 
Dublin Corporation have received the report of the assessor, 
Мг. А. E. Murray, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of Architects, Ireland, on the designs submitted to 
him in competition amongst Irish architects for the new 
civic offices proposed to be erected on the south side of Lord 
Edward Street. The assessor has reported the designs of the 
following as the three best in order of merit: 1st, Messrs. 
McDonnell & Reid; 2nd, Mr. Frederick Hicks ; 3rd, Messrs. 
O’Callaghan & Webb, all of Dublin. The designs will be on 
view on and after the 9th inst. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

THESE premises have been erected at Nos, 28 and 29 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C., for the Bank of New South 
Wales, whose head office is in Sydney. The building has 
a sub-basement for strong rooms, heating chamber, &c., and 
a basement for typing, mailing, stores, lavatories, &c. The 
ground floor is occupied by the banking hall, and the first 
floor contains board room, managers' room, secretaries' room, 
&c. The upper floors are let as offices. For the board room 
and managers’ room, shown in our plate, an Australian 
timber, “black beanwood," was used in the panelling with 
good effect, the colour being somewhat similar to old oak, 
and mn a good figure, which causes it to look well in wide 
panels. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Trollope & Sons and 
Colls & Sons, Ltd. The constructional steelwork was supplied 
by Messrs. Lindsay, Neal & Co., Ltd. ; the heating apparatus 
by Messrs. Wenham & Waters; bronze casements and other 
artistic metalwork by Messrs. Jones & Willis, Ltd. ; sky- 
lights and pavement lights by the British Luxfer Prism 
Syndicate, Ltd. ; strong rooms by Messrs. Chubb & Sons 
Lock and Safe Co., Ltd. ; marble work by Messrs. Burke & 
Co. ; the sanitary fittings by Messrs, J. Bolding & Sons, 
p The two lifts were installed by the Otis Elevator Co., 

The consulting architects for the front towards Thread- 
needle Street were Dr. J. J. Burnet, F.R.I.B.A. (acting 
for the Merchant Taylors’ Company, the freeholders), and 
Мг. H. Alex. Pelly, F.R.I.B.A. Тһе building generally 
was designed and carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Pelly. 


SKETOHES IN CAMBRIDGE. | 
FuRTHER examples of Mr. Gibson’s sketches made during 
his tour as holder of ‘‘ The Architect” Travelling Student- 
ship, 1912, are included amongst our illustrations tihis 
week, and show views of St. John's College, Cambridge, an 
St. Botolph's Church, Boston, with the famous ''stumpP. 


Provosr Bayne, of Stirling, has commissioned Mr. 
Albert H. Hodge, sculptor, Glasgow, to execute a bronze 
statue of Burns some nine feet high, which he is presenting 
to Stirling. | 
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THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 
Тнв Sheffield Society of Artists has presented the follow- 
ing petition to the Lord Mayor and the City Council of 
Sheffield, and, on the motion of the Lord Mayor, the matter 
is being referred to the Museums and Library Committees for 
consideration : — 

The trustees and members of the Sheffield Society of 
Artists desire to petition your lordship and the City Council 
to give consideration to the advisability of holding an annual 
Municipal Exhibition of contemporary works of Art, includ- 
ing pictures, sculpture, handicrafte, black and white work, 


With the object of seeking information for the guidance 
of your lordship and the City Council, & series of twenty 
questions have been addressed to the Secretaries or Curators 
of twenty-seven of the most important cities and towns of 
England, as to the exhibitions in their respective towns, the 


ИТИ 


Abingdon Abbey, 
Berks. 

Stone Fireplace 
in Uhher Room. 


conditions under which they are held, and what, if any, 


municipal support is given to them, 


Such an exhibition, 
would doubtless secure the support and contributions of the 


Sheffield (as the fifth largest city in England) is not taking 
the position in regard to these matters which, from its im- 
portance, might naturally be expected, and it is shown to 
be far behind many towns of comparatively small importance. 

As the conditions of the Trust Deed of the Mappin Art 

Gallery preclude the exhibition of works of Art for sale, it 
is evident that examples of the best contemporary work 
cannot be expected to be received here, while they may be sent 
to other towns where no such restrictions exist, and the sug- 
gestion which is herewith submitted for the consideration of 
your lordship and the City Council is :— 

“That an annual exhibition of contemporary Art be held 
in rooms to be rented for the purpose, and that such exhibi- 
tion be arranged under the direction of a committee com- 
posed of members of_the City Council, of the Trustees and 
Council of the Sheffield Society of Artists, and of other 
Artists and Art craftsmen." 


[From The English Fireplace, 


if promoted by the Corporation, 


Replies have been received from twenty-three towns, all 
of which are favourable to, and strongly advocate the hold- 
ing of, such Municipal Exhibitions. Twenty-two of the replies 
state that annual exhibitions are held under the auspices of 
their respective Municipal authorities, and that they are 
entirely satisfactory from an educational point of view, if not 
financially, which is generally considered to be a secondary 
consideration. 

A copy of the twenty questions, the replies, 
tabulated statement are herewith submitted. 
It is considered, from the information collected, that 


and a 


leading contemporary artists, and should be an assured 
success. It would also be of incalculable benefit in fostering 
a love of Art in Sheffield, in providing encouragement to our 
local artists, craftsmen, and students to contribute and test 
their work by the standard of others, and be an incentive to 
our younger artists to remain with us instead of straying else- 
where, as has so frequently happened. It should also be of 
great benefit to the trade of the city. 
The exhibition would possibly also lead to works of merit 
being purchased and presented to the city, as is so often the 
case in other towns, and from this small beginning a scheme 
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might eventually arise which would be worthy of comparison 
with the other branches of educational work so successfully 
undertaken by the City Council. 

The annual expenditure is estimated at £300 to £350, but 
attention is drawn to the fact that in one or two cities a large 
income is derived from these exhibitions. 

The ‘desirability of some project of this nature has been 
frequently discussed and approved, both publicly and 
privately in Sheffield, and it is now earnestly hoped that this 
modest suggestion may meet with the cordial approval of 
your lordship and the City Council. | 


NOYON CATHEDRAL, 
Ву J. Тлуємов PERRY. 


Noyon is one of the most ancient towns of France, having 
been in existence before the Roman Conquest of Gaul, when 
it was fortified and became, under the name of Noviodunum 
Suessionum, an important Gallo-Roman city. Its original 
walls remained complete until the twelfth century, and large 
portions of their foundations survive to the present day; 
while the alignment of the existing streets marks fairly well 
their complete circuit. Although the area they included 
was comparatively small, and measured only 520 feet from 
east to west and 650 feet from north to south, they were 
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sary funds. The work of rebuilding was not, however, com- 
menced for a long time, and then under Simon’s successor, 
Bishop Baldwin II., who appears to have been a friend 
of Abbot Suger’s and well acquainted with the work of his 
at St. Denis, which was consecrated in 1140. 

Although Baldwin may have been influenced by St. Denis, 
when about 1150 he commenced operations, it was from 
Tournai, with which Noyon was so intimately connected, that 
he took the idea for the plan of his church. It was obvious 
that he could not erect a cathedral of the size and import- 
ance considered necessary at that time on the limited site 
of the old one, as this closely abutted on the old Roman 
wall; so that there was no alternative but to remove a por- 
tion of that and carry the eastward extension of the church 
over the fosse, a course adopted under similar circumstances 
at Bourges, Le Mans, and elsewhere. The choir and tran- 
septs were first begun, and these were arranged on the triap- 
sal plan of Tournai and the Rhenish churches, with towers at 
their intersection. The old church may have been sufficiently 
patched up to be used while the new choir was building, but 
about 1180 the rebuilding of this was commenced, possibly to 
some extent on the old lines; and from this, or from some 
other cause, the axes of the two parts do not coincide, the 
choir inclining some 3 feet to the south. The whole of the 
church seems to have been completed as first planned by the 
end of the twelfth century, except, perhaps, the four towers ; 
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roughout medieval times as the limits of the cit 
а all the district outside them as suburban. x 

Originally Noyon belonged, ecclesiastically, to the 
bishopric of the Vermandois, but when in 451 Vermand was 
destroyed by the Huns, the bishop, St. Medard, removed his 
seat to Noyon as a fortified place, and founded the first 
cathedral under the invocation of the Blessed Virgin on the 
site of the nave of the existing church. His church endured 
after reparations by St. Eloy and others until 860, when it 
was severely damaged, with much of the city, in a fire caused 
by the devastations of the Normans. Repaired many times 
and in great part rebuilt, it remained, however, until it was 
superseded by the present building. 

In 1131 Noyon was ravaged by a severe fire, in which the 
old cathedral appears to have entirely perished; and the 
then bishop, Simon, brother of the Count of Vermandois, was 
at the moment unable to proceed with the restoration, as he 
had but recently expended all the money he possessed in re- 
building the Abbey of Ourscamp; but Pope Innocent III., 
who was at that time in the neighbourhood, appealed to the 
Archbishop of Rouen and his suffragans to raise the neces- 


but in 1238 it was again severely damaged by fire. Viollet- 
le-Duc expresses the opinion that on the reconstruction of 
the nave roof, after this fire, its design was altered from 
the original sexpartite to the more ordinary quadripartite 
vaulting, which has made the present arrangement of piers 
to the arcades somewhat meaningless. The western towers 
were carried up at the same time as the nave for a consider- 
able height, except the northern one, unless that was 80 
damaged by the fire of 1238 as to require partial reconstruc- 
tion, and they were both completed, so far as they were 
ever built, by the middle of the thirteenth century, and the 
result of the alteration in design is that the northern tower 
is both richer in ornament and slightly more lofty than the 
southern one. They were doubtless intended to be crown 

with stone spires, but were eventually covered with the pre- 
sent low but picturesque timber roofs. The two eastern 
towers, which were but slightly raised above the rest of the 
work, were never completed, probably because the east en 

of the church showed signs of failure due to the fact that 
it had been erected over the old fosse. The great western 
porch was added to the structure at the end of the thirteenth 
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or the beginning of the fourteenth century; and although 
much was done in the repairs required by subsequent fires, 
or the addition of chapels, with the erection of the portico 
the main edifice was completed. 

. The first chapels to be added to the nave were formed in 
the thirteenth century by using the space between the 
buttresses on the north side; but the work in some way 
weakened the main structure so much that three massive 
buttresses had to be built at a later date, which encroached 
upon the area of the cloister court. On the south side the 
chapel of SS. Lucy and Margaret was built in 1286, and its 
windows filled with beautiful glass destroyed at the Revolu- 
tion, and it contained a copy of the Holy Sepulchre at 
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to play upon the cathedral, Eventually the town was 

ransomed on submission, but the canons were exempted from 
the amnesty until they had paid over again; and the story 
of their special ransom of their bills is very curious. 
During the eighteenth century various small but important 
works were carried out, such as the wrought-iron balustrades 
of the tribune presented by Canon Le Tellier in 1770; but 
the most important was the great altar set up on the eastern 
side of the crossing. The original high altar, which until 
then had stood in its proper place in the choir, was in 1757 
removed and set up in this unusual position, and the three 
arches to the north, south and west of the crossing were then 
fitted with the iron railings shown in our illustration, 
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Jerusalem, erected in 1497 by a canon named Pierre Isabeau, 
who had made pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Rome, Compostella 
and Loretto, and who was buried within it. Adjoining this 
chapel is a larger one built in the sixteenth century by 
Bishop Charles de Hangest, dedicated to Notre Dame de bon 
secours, and between it and the transept is the chapel of 
St. Nicholas, belonging to the seventeenth century. 

During the wars of the Religion, Noyon suffered severely, 
as it was held by the army of the League and besieged by 
Henry of Navarre and an English contingent. During the 
operations the neighbouring abbey church of St. Eloy was 
destroyed, and the besiegers planted their guns on its ruins 


fig. 4. But this old altar was again removed in 1779, and 
a new one of white veined marble with ormolu decorations 
set up in its place. It was in the form of a circular temple, 
and the slab of the mensa was semicircular and supported 
by amorini, perhaps intended for angels. The statue of 
the Virgin and the candlesticks, all of chased and gilt 
bronze, alone cost 50,000 francs. At the Revolution its 
destruction was decreed, but a good citizen, one André 
Dumont, discovered that the garlands of wheat and vine 
leaves with which it was decorated were the symbols of 
Ceres and Bacchus, and these, with the amorini, made it 
worthy of maintenance, and by the removal of the Virgin 
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and the Crucifixk a suitable position for the Goddess of 
Reason, who was afterwards enthroned beneath its dome. 
And to this it owed its preservation for a time, but only to 
be destroyed fifty years later in the mania for correct Gothic 
restoration. 

At the Revolution, which spared the high altar, very 
much damage was done, particularly to the stained glass, 
most of which was contemporary with the windows in which 
it was fixed ; although a little of the twelfth-century glass 
was preserved, and is now in the windows of the eastern 
chapels. The sculpture also suffered severely, and the figures 
in the portals and the numerous ones in the chapel of Notre 
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9 inches; width of nave from centre to centre of piers, 
33 feet 7 inches; and over all, clear of the side chapels, 
65 feet. The length within the transepts is 152 feet 4 inches, 
and their width 31 feet 11 inches; and the height of the 
nave from floor to groining is 74 feet 8 inches, and that of 
the choir 72 feet 6 inches, the difference in height being in 
the steps up to the choir, the groining being level through- 
out. And here it may be mentioned that there is no crypt 
as ordinarily understood, but a considerable chamber beneath 
the choir, having its sides lined with terra-cotta vases to 
reinforce the sound, with the mouths outwards and pre- 
senting the appearance of a pigeon-house ; and in the centre 
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Fic. 5.—NAVE LOOKING NORTH-WEST. 


Dame were destroyed. Nearly the whole of the great 
episcopal palace erected by Charles de Hangest, a magnifi- 
cent work of the early sixteenth century, as the fragment of 
it shown in De Caumont's “ Architecture civile et militaire "' 
testifies, was pulled down. In 1811 the northern and the 
greater part of the eastern walk of the cloisters were de- 
molished as dangerous, no funds being then available for their 
repair; but destruction did not cease even then, for the 
building being declared by the Government to be an historical 
monument, it underwent a ruthless restoration. | 

As compared with other important French cathedrals, 
Noyon is very moderate in its size, its principal dimensions 
being as follows: Extreme length within the walls, 302 feet 


of the vault was an opening to the choir covered with a 
grating. The total heights of the two west towers were 
the same, being about 213 feet, although the height of the 
masonry differed, that of the south being 159 feet 10 inches 
and of the north 165 feet, the difference being made up 1n 
the timber roofs. 

Some account of the architectural features of the church 
and of theclaustral buildings is necessary to supplement our 
illustrations. The west front (fig. 2) is imposing on accoun 
of the massive character and general simplicity of the two 
towers, with their boldly projecting buttresses rising to 
their summits, and evidently prepared to carry & Very 
different superstructure to the present. Although there 1$ & 
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difference in the height of the masonry, both are finished 
with the same cornice, and have the same corbelling-out as 
if prepared for pinnacles which were never erected. The 
buttresses of the northern tower have in the upper parts a 
greater projection, the string-courses are more richly 
finished than on the other one, and the treatment of the 
windows and arcading above the aisle roofs shows the differ- 
ence in date. An unusual feature, in the form of an open 
arcaded gallery or screen, either was or was intended to be 
built between the two towers, the responds only of which 
remain, and show in our illustration. The deep portico, 
with its wide spreading buttresses and lofty perron, which 
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stretches across the front, is peculiar; and it has been sug- 
gested by Moét de la Forte-Maison that this, together with 
a walled-in yard, once lying to the north of it, were formed 
to ensure greater privacy to the buildings which abut against 
the north tower. 

Within the portals, across the whole width of the west 
end of the nave and the towers, stretches a narthex, over 
which is a gallery containing an organ erected in 1685 by the 
celebrated Philippe le Picard, portions of whose work are 
retained in the present instrument. Immediately beyond 
the narthex are circular staircases contained in square 


turrets leading up to the belfries, in which was a ring of 
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bells very famous in the neighbourhood. Of these, four 
placed in the southern tower were bourdons, one of which 
weighed 18,000 lb., and the remaining bells were in the 
northern tower. These were all removed and melted down 
at the Revolution. 

The most noticeable features on entering the church are 
the simplicity of all its parts, the free intermixture of round 
and pointed arches throughout the structure, and the im- 
portance of the groined tribune which surrounds the whole 
of the nave and choir. The triforium is but a shallow 
arcading of round, pointed or trefoiled arches, and the 
clerestory generally has circular arches of the simplest kind. 
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Ето. 4.—CHOIR. 


But as all these peculiarities are clearly shown in the illus- 
trations further details are unnecessary. The inclination 
of the axis of the choir can be clearly seen from the western 
doors; but it must have been even more perceptible when 
the great white marble altar stood at the crossing. 

The chapel of Notre Dame de bon secours, which stands 
on the south side of the nave, demands some description. 
It was 38 feet 10 inches long by 19 feet 3 inches broad, 
divided into three bays of elaborate vaulting, corresponding 
in width to the bays of the adjoining aisle. The main cross 
arches were each decorated with deep pendants, each having 
a niche on each side containing a figure, and between tha 
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pendants was fantastic cusping. The central bay had in the | 


middle of the vault a domical arrangement surrounded with 
pendants and coats of arms, and in the centre a boss bearing 
a sculptured representation of the Holy Dove. The wall 
piers consisted of small shafts like a bundle of reeds bound 
together at the top with coronets instead of capitals, and bore 
on each face sculptured figures under rich canopies. The 
altar-piece was even more elaborate than the rest of the work, 
and the glass in the windows was as rich and beautiful as the 
time could produce. 

The radiating chapels of the choir contain some particu- 
larly good piscinas and much curious sculpture, but these are 
fully illustrated by Viollet-le-Duc in his ‘‘ Dictionnaire.” 
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it; but its more correct denomination would appear to be 
the door of St. Antoine, while the corresponding one on the 
south aisle was called after St. Eutrope. 

Of the claustral buildings remaining on the north side of 
the church some short account is necessary. The clergy of 
the church seem to have lived in the town, for the convent 
had been dissolved by Pope Alexander III. (1159-81), and 
the usual monastic buildings are absent, as, indeed, is fre- 
quently the case with French cathedrals. Nevertheless there 
was a cloister built early in the thirteenth century, of which 
the western walk remains fairly complete, and we show it in 
fig. 6. The tracery of the windows, which were never glazed, 
is extremely simple, arranged with three great cusped circles 
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Fic. 5.—TRIFORIUM OF CHOIR. 


From the east side of the north transept a doorway gives 
access to the re-vestry, marked Q on our plan, over which is 
found the treasury, containing many articles of much in- 
terest, chief among which may be mentioned the painted 
armoire for holding relics, two early and curious chests, and 
some fine ironwork. The east side of the treasury is lighted 
by the fine wheel window showing in our illustration (fig. 7). 
The two large portals on the east of the transepts are very 
interesting, though now denuded of their ancient sculpture, 
the one to the north being known by the name of the 
Sibyls or the Whistlers, from figures once portrayed upon 


in the heads over four trefoil-headed lights; but great rich- 
ness of effect is produced by the numerous little columns 
supporting it and the very beautiful carving of the capitals. 
On the west side of the cloister, raised over a crypt, is à fine 
hall vaulted in two aisles on four columns, entered from the 
cloister by a doorway carved with remarkable natur 

foliage. The hall is principally lighted on the western side 
by a range of two-light traceried windows showing in OUT 
illustration (fig. 2) ; it appears to have been originally the 
chapter-house, and it retains considerable traces of coloured 
decoration. 
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On the east side of the cloister is a smaller hall vaulted 
in two aisles on three columns, lighted by traceried windows, 
those on the east side in four lights, entered from the north 
transept of the church. The use of this building seems uncer- 
tain, but De la Forte-Maison calls it a common hall. 

The north wall of the cloister was fortified with battle- 
ments and machicolations, and an external turret staircase at. 
the end of the west walk led from the enclosed space outside 
the wall to the roofs. It has been suggested that the object 
of this work was to defend the precinct against the Commune, 
but the townspeople and the bishop were always on amicable 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 
A MEETING of the above Society took place on Thursday, 


March 27, at which a paper was read by Professor Stephen 


M. Dixon, M.A., M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.C.I., Professor of 
Civil Engineering at Birmingham University, entitled 
“ Props and Beams in Mines." Мг. E. P. Wells, J.P., 
President of the Concrete Institute, was in the chair. 
The following is an abstract of the paper :— 
‚ Reinforced concrete is very little used underground, and 


doubtless there are economic reasons for this, but the use 


is growing, and on many occasions when I have been testing 
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Fic. 6.—NOYON CATHEDRAL.—WEST CLOISTER. 


terms, and the reason seems to be that the clergy were respon- 
sible for the safety of the adjoining gate in the old Roman 
wall, as well as the gate prisons lying beyond the common 


columns and beams reinforced in the usual way, mining 
engineers who were present at the tests have said that doubt- 
less within a few years the use of reinforced concrete in 
mines will become more general. The use of reinforced 


ae hall ; and this formed part of a scheme of fortification of 

P which similar examples may be found at Dol Cathedral and | concrete is becoming general for pit-head works, such as 
р, elsewhere. bunkers and hoppers, and in a few mines 1n Great Britain it 
i The last addition made to the buildings was a picturesque | is used on a large scale below ground, some of the principal 
E half-timber range erected in 1506 to serve the purposes of | pits being Baggeridge, near Dudley; Sneyd, near Stoke-on- 
Е the chapter library; and these, together with the north | Trent; and Tunnel Pit, Haunchford, near Nuneaton. 

| transept and the north-west tower, form the beautiful group Plain concrete is not used in mines to the extent which 
$ we illustrate іп fig. 7. | engineers who work above ground would anticipate. Of 
۴ 
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course, one reason for this is that time is an all-important 
quantity in mining, and the methods in use at the present, 
which give the full width of the roads immediately they are 
timbered, seem preferable to those methods which need tem- 
porary support, blocking the narrow roads for considerable 
periods. But by the collaboration between the reinforced 
concrete specialist and the mining engineer special means 
will be found to meet the special requirements, and so an 
immense field opened for the use of reinforced concrete. 
The ingenious methods of using timber, one of the most 
valuable materials of construction even now, have been so 
successful in the past that it may need a good deal of argu- 
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crete paying too little attention to the form of the design, 
and to a large extent imitating structures in steel and wood 
or even masonry. Without doubt in some cases this may be 
necessary, but in many cases it could be shown that economy 
would be obtained by using the material in the special forms 
to which it is adapted. To a very limited extent, therefore, 
do I anticipate that beams and posts of reinforced concrete 
will be used in mining as substitutes for timber, but after 
a complete study of the possibilities it ought to be possible 
to design some really efficient substitute for timber in many 
cases. 

Of course, it is only in main roads and permanent work 
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Fio. 7.- NOYON CATHEDRAL.—NORTH TRANSEPT AND LIBRARY, 


ment to convince the mining engineer generally that even 
in some cases à comparatively new material like reinforced 
concrete may be an economic and useful substitute. To the 
miner the use of timber is now instinctive, and the many 
changes in his work necessitated by the adoption of concrete 
and reinforced concrete seem irksome to the greatest degree. 
The engineer is also to blame in some cases, because, with- 
out studying the special conditions, he merely aims at sub- 
stituting one material for another which, owing to years of 
experience, is being used in the forms to which it is most 


adapted. | 
We find in some cases engineers who use reinforced con- 


in mines that it is anticipated there will be any extensive 
use of reinforced concrete work. The method of using timber 
in these places is well known. The roof is supported on Ве 
trees, the ends of which are carried on props, which, sloping 
outwards at their feet, are also used to carry, when nece" 
sary, the sides of the heading. While, therefore, within 
limits, the top and sides of the heading are supported, under 
considerable pressure the floor must be continually rising, 
and thus requires continual attention, while gradual settle- 
ment of the whole heading takes place. di 
Experiments show that the existing strength of a lar 
bar should not be assumed to be more than 1,780 lb. per 
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square inch, which will certainly be less than a well-made 
reinforced concrete post four months old. Besides, in a mine 
dry rot quickly attacks timber unless constantly wet. 

The cost of timber for mine work is continually increasing, 
the price of foreign timber having risen as much as 45 per 
cent, during the last five years. For many reasons, there- 
fore, substitutes have to be found for timber for main roads 
where the work is to be a permanent character, and we find 
that the use of steel joists is very usual. Joists are used 
instead of head trees, and at the ends a clip on the lower 
flange affords a simple and effective method to keep in 
their proper position the joists used instead of the side 
props. If the roof needs support between the joists, timber 
is generally used, whereas concrete is sometimes used between 
the joists at the sides. It is evident that reinforced con- 
crete slabs with rock packing or concrete filling, if excessive 
loads are expected, might be most effectively used in con- 
junction with joists. 

These methods of supporting the roof and sides, as pointed 
out before, can only be regarded as of a semi-permanent 
nature, since with great pressure settlements must take 
place. An invert is really needed, and so we find that in 
many cases the main roads consist of tunnels completely 
lined with brickwork. 

When reinforced concrete slabs between steel joists are 
suggested for the roof and walls, it is natural to think of 
reinforced concrete beams and posts or reinforced concrete 
T-sections. As already pointed out, it is improbable that 
posts and beams will be much used when reinforced concrete 
is employed at a large scale in- mining work. But experi- 
mental work will be useful, as these structures will most 
probably be used in positions where the maximum load has 
to be supported by the structures as soon as they are in 
place. No doubt one of the chief reasons why concrete has 
not been used in mines is that it takes a considerable time 
to attain its ultimate strength. It is possible, therefore, 
that a method of supporting main roads in which can be 
used posts, beams, and slabs, manufactured and stored for 
at least six months, will be found economical in some cases. 

Professor Dixon then gave detailed particulars of tests he 
had conducted on reinforced concrete pit props, beams, and 
arches, and referred to examples of the practical application 
of reinforced concrete to underground work, expressing in 
conclusion the opinion that with such examples and many 
others it seemed evident that reinforced concrete will have 
an extended use in the future for main roads when the 
pressures are great, 

The reading of the paper was succeeded by a discussion, 
in which the following took part: Mr. Frederick Purton, 
Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, Mr. S. S. Rogers, Major Н. 8. 
Rogers, Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, Mr. W. Cyril Cocking, Mr. 
William Lucas, Mr. R. H. Lee, Mr. E. P. Wells (President), 


and Professor S. M. Dixon M.A. 


THE PRODUCTION OF EXCESSIVE HYDROGEN 
SULPHIDE IN SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANTS 
AND CONSEQUENT DISINTEGRATION OF 


THE CONCRETE.* | 
By Уипллдм M. Barr and R. Е. BUCHANAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is well known to those who are familiar with the opera- 
tion of the septic tank that in the chambers of such tanks, 
which operate in the absence of light and air, the bacteria 
produce, in the decomposition of the organic matter of the 
sewage, quantities of reducing gases. Among these decom- 
position products is observed more or less hydrogen sul- 
phide gas, resulting in most cases from the decomposition 
of organic sulphur compounds existing in the sewage. In 
most tanks of this character the amount of hydrogen 
sulphide thus liberated is not sufficiently large to cause 
complaint from excessive odours or to account for conditions 
observed in certain tanks by the writers. 

Attention was first called to the disintegration of cement 
mortar in concrete resulting from sewer gases by Mr. Frank 
H. Olmstead, City Engineer of Los Angeles, California, 
and his deputy, Mr. Homer Hamlin, in 1900. The case 
observed by them occurred in the outfall sewer for Los 
Angeles, built in 1895. This resulted from the holding 
back of the sewage in inverted siphons in this outfall 


* Abstract of Bulletin (No. 26) issued by the Iowa State College 
of ee and Mechanic Arte (Engineering Experiment 
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sewer, forming, in principle, a septic tank. Beyond this 
point the neat cement mortar was badly disintegrated, and 
it became necessary to consider the reconstruction of the 
walls and roof of this portion of the sewer. It was 
observed that this disintegration resulted from the formation 
of sulphuric acid upon the walls and roof, which attacked 
the cement, giving calcium sulphate or gypsum as the final 
product. It was also observed that the amount of sul- 
phuric acid formed appeared to be too large to have been 
produced by the organic sulphur compounds in the sewage 
proper. Mr. Hamlin suggests that the only possible sources 
of this excessive amount of sulphur were the oil wells and 
the sulphur which is always present in small quantities in 
the normal sewage. The reports do not indicate that the 
source of these sulphur products was located. 

Mr. William Dunn has reported the case of a septic 
tank in England where a similar condition existed, but the 
author does not attempt to show any relation between this 
condition and the character of the water supply. 

Two other cases have come to our attention where such 
a condition appeared to exist, but owing to distance an 
investigation of these cases was not made. 

As early as November 1908 one of us visited the sewage 
disposal plant of the Inebriate Hospital at Knoxville, 
Iowa, and observed the following conditions: The concrete 
composing the roof and portions of the walls above the 
high-water line in the dosing chamber was rapidly dis- 
integrating. The undersurface of the roof was found to 
be decomposed to a depth of two or more centimetres. 
Quantities of free sulphur were deposited on the walls, 
and the calcium compounds of the cement were found to 
have been converted near the surface into crystals of 
gypsum. Large quantities of hydrogen sulphide were given 
off when the dosing chamber discharged, causing complaint 
of foul odours by neighbours and residents at the hospital. 

Not long after this date a similar condition was 
observed in the septic tank operated by the city of 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

In both these cases various measures have been tried to 
prevent the formation of excessive odours and decomposi- 
tion of the concrete. А water-softening plant was put in 
at the Knoxville institution, thinking this might improve 
conditions, but, except for making the water more desirable 
for domestic purposes, nothing was achieved. Frequent 
cleaning of the tank, and disinfecting at the time of 
cleaning, did not materially help matters. 

During the progress of this investigation our attention 
was called to the septic tank at the State Hospital at 
Mount Pleasant, and before visiting the place an analysis 
of the water supply used by the hospital caused us to 
predict the conditions existing there. А visit confirmed 
the prediction, in that the septic tank there was found 
to be in about the same condition as the two first 
examined. 

The object of this investigation was to determine the 
cause of the conditions already stated, and to determine 
whether bacteria were in any measure responsible for the 
changes, or whether they were purely of a chemical nature. 

The various observations made by us, together with 
analyses of the water supplies and the sewage, seemed to 
point to some definite relationship existing between the 
compounds of sulphur in the water supply and the forma- 
tion of excessive hydrogen sulphide with consequent forma- 
tion of sulphuric acid on the walls of the dosing chamber 


and disintegration of the concrete. 
This was used for a working hypothesis for the following 


reasons : — 

1. The water supplies іп the cases observed were found 
to have an unusually high content of sulphates. 

2. The odour of hydrogen sulphide was, in all cases, very 
pronounced about the dosing chamber. 

3. Free sulphur was found floating on the surface of 
sewage which had been standing for some time, and quan- 
tities of free sulphur were deposited on the walls in various 


parts of the septic tank. 
4. An abundance of sulphur bacteria was evident upon 


microscopic examination. 
5. The disintegrating concrete showed much greater 


amounts of sulphate than the unaffected concrete, and as 
already stated showed crystals of gypsum on microscopic 


examination. 
The topic will be considered under the following 


heads : — | 
1. The evolution of hydrogen sulphide by the decom- 
position of organic compounds. 
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2. The reduction of sulphates to sulphides. 
3. The oxidation of sulphides to sulphates. 


4. The disintegration of the concrete by the sulphuric 
acid produced. 


EVOLUTION or HYDROGEN SULPHIDE FROM ORGANIC 
CoMPOUNDS. 


A large proportion of proteins contain a considerable 
percentage of sulphur. When such compounds are decom- 
posed in the absence of oxygen, the sulphur makes its 
appearance for the most part in combination with hydrogen 
as hydrogen sulphide. Inasmuch as proteins and the pro- 
ducts of hydrolytic cleavage are generally to be found iri 
sewage, it is to be expected that a certain amount of 
hydrogen sulphide will be developed in such sewage as it 
passes through an anerobic septic tank. The quantity so 
produced is not large and ordinarily little of it escapes into 
the air. Even in open septic tanks the heavy membrane 
or scum which usually forms contains many oxidising 
bacteria, which may effectually prevent the escape of 
hydrogen sulphide. In this specific instance the amount 
of hydrogen sulphide evolved cannot be entirely accounted 
for by the decomposition of such protein substances, for 
analyses of the raw sewage show it to be no higher in 
albuminoid ammonia—that is to say, proteins and their 
decomposition products—than sewage from other disposal 
plants in which there is much less evolution of this gas. 


REDUCTION OF SULPHATES 10 SULPHIDES. 


Chemical analyses of the raw sewage and effluents were 
made to determine the amount of sulphates in solution, and 
the total sulphates in the raw sewage. These results 
indicate, first, that the organic matter in normal sewage 
does not contain enough sulphur to produce the quantities 
of hydrogen sulphide observed ; second, that where the 
sulphates in the original water supply are high, there is a 
marked reduction in the amount of mineral sulphates found 
in the effluent, showing that a portion of these mineral 
sulphates must have been reduced and removed from 
salution. 

In the three cases where excessive hydrogen sulphide 
was observed these relations are very marked. Several other 
septic tanks were observed where the sulphates (SO,) in the 
water supply ranged from sixteen parts per million to 
143 parts per million, as at the Knoxville City plant, and 
in all cases very little hydrogen sulphide could he detected 
at the sewage-disposal plant. The Knoxville City plant 
shows the highest sulphates in the raw sewage of any plant 
observed where excessive odours of hydrogen sulphide did 
not appear, and it is doubtful whether this amount of 
sulphates might not cause trouble in some cases. 

The investigations of various European workers, par- 
ticularly Beyerinck, have demonstrated that certain 
ansrobic bacteria in the presence of organic substances 
reduce sulphates to sulphides. Each of these investigators 
isolated specific organisms, which, when inoculated into 
sterile solutions containing sulphates and a little organic 
matter, brought about a very considerable evolution of 
H.S. It was therefore thought possible that the large 
amount of this gas given off in the septic tank and the 
dosing chamber might be due in part at least to a reduc- 
tion of the sulphates of the water supply. А chemical 
analysis of this water showed it to be exceptionally high 
in sulpbates. Tests were accordingly made to determine 
whether or not such sulphates under the septic conditions 
of this plant would be transformed into sulphides. 

It was evident that bacteria having the power to reduce 
sulphates to sulphides were present in numbers in the 
sewage in question. | The quantity of sulphate daily enter- 

ing the plant justifies the conclusion that much of the 
H.S developed in the tank is formed by the deoxidation of 
such sulphates. The relative importance of protein decom- 
position and sulphate reduction in the production of H.S 
cannot at present be determined. у 

As a result of culture tests it may be concluded that in 
the particular sewage of the Knoxville asylum Spirillum 
desulfuricans alone is capable of producing hydrogen sul- 
phide in quantities sufficient to account for the amount 
present in the dosing chamber and septic tank. 


OTHER SULPHATE REDUCING BACTERIA. 

Zelinsky in 1893 described a motile elongated bacillus 
(Bacillus hydrosulfureum ponticum) obtained at a con- 
siderable depth from the ooze of the Black Sea. This 
organism under anerobic conditions was found to reduce 
sulphates and sulphites to sulphides. 
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Beyerinck isolated a specific organism (Spirillum desul- 
furicans) from canal water; inoculation of this organism 
into media containing sulphates resulted іп the тар 
development of sulphides. It is probable that the organism 
isolated from the sewage-disposal plant at Knoxville is 
the same as the one described by Beyerinck. Van Delden 
made a further study of the S. desulfuricans of Beyerinck, 
and also described the form Microspira cstuarii from near 
the mouth of one of the Holland rivers. The ooze at the 
bottom of the sea in such places was found to be blackened 
by sulphides. He made an extensive study of the reduction 
of sulphur compounds of these organisms in both pure and 
mixed cultures. М. «stuarii he found to be the more 
efficient of the two as a reducing agent, producing in the 
course of seven weeks as much as a gramme of hydrogen 
eulphide per litre of water. 


Tur OXIDATION OF SULPHIDES TO SULPHATES. 


Examination of the dosing chambers of the tanks 
observed showed that the moisture on the walls was strongly 
acid with sulphuric acid. А considerable portion of this 
acid was doubtless produced by atmospheric oxidation of 
the hydrogen sulphide, which of itself might account for the 
formation of the sulphuric acid and the sulphates found. 
The bacterial study, however, shows another agent which 
aids materially in the oxidation of the hydrogen sulphide. 

The work of Winogradsky, Engelman, Miyoshi, and 
others has shown that certain groups of bacteria under 
serobic conditions may utilise hydrogen sulphide by direct 
or indirect oxidation as a source of energy. 

In an examination of the septic tank in question one 

of these oxidising sulphur organisms (Beggiatoa) was found 
growing abundantly in some places on the surface of the 
scum. Disintegrating concrete, moreover, Was covered by 
a luxuriant growth of moulds and bacteria. A comparison 
of the chemical analysis of undisintegrated concrete, and 
that which had. undergone partial disintegration, shows 8 
notable increase in the amount of sulphate present in the 
latter. It should be noted further that the concrete below 
the water line of the septic tank and dosing chamber had 
disintegrated little or none at all. It seemed evident, there- 
fore, that hydrogen sulphide alone could not be the imme 
diate cause of such disintegration, for it is constantly 
present in the sewage in contact with these walls. Inas- 
much as bacteria, however, seemed to thrive in the moisture 
generally present on the under side of the roof and on the 
walls, it seems probable that much of the hydrogen sulphide 
arising from the sewage is absorbed and then converted into 
sulphuric acid through the agency of bacteria. 
The data at hand are sufficient to convince us that 
bacteria may be responsible, in part at least, for the 
oxidation of sulphides to sulphates under the conditions 
as they exist in the sewage-disposal plants here discussed. 


DECOMPOSITION оғ CONCRETE By SULPHURIC ACID. 


As rapidly as sulphuric acid is produced by bacteria 
working in and on the concrete or by atmospheric oxida- 
tion, it reacts with the calcium compounds of the cement, 
forming calcium sulphate or gypsum. 

^ This takes up water of crystallisation and swells con 
siderably, the result being a cracking and pulverising action 
and a consequent disintegration. 


OTHER Work on BACTERIAL DISINTEGRATION OF CONCRETE. 


Careful search has failed to reveal any account of 
bacterial disintegration of concrete through the action 0 
sulphides or sulphates. R. Greig Smith investigated the 
disintegration of concrete in the open canals that convey 
the city water supply of Sydney, New South Wales He 
was led to study the action of nitrifying bacteria on 01° 
crete through the work of Stutzer and Hartleb, who suggest 
that such forms might assist in the disintegration of the 
cement of water reservoirs. He concludes, however, th 
‘there is considerable room for doubt regarding the action 
of micro-organisms on cement. There is more reason 
believe that the action is purely chemical.” His conclusion 
would seem to agree with those of Tannatt and Burke, who 
found disintegration of concrete tile to take place when № 
contact with soil rich in sulphates. That even in alkaline 
regions bacteria may possibly have something to do wi 
concrete disintegration is evidenced from the work here 
recorded and the statement of Schreiner, Oswald, 
ЕаПуег to the effect that hydrogen sulphide is prodaced 


in the drainage waters from gypsum alkali lands and from 
Iron pyrites. 
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SUMMARY. 


1, In three of the sewage-disposal plants observed—viz., 
Grinnell State Inebriate Hospital, and State Hospital at 
Mount Pleasant—large quantities of hydrogen sulphide 
are evolved. This sulphide is produced in two ways— 
(a) by the bacterial decomposition of sulphur-containing 
proteins and related compounds, and (b) the reduction of 
sulphates which are contained in unusual amounts in the 
water supplies used. Of the two the second seems to be 
the more important. | 

2. The organism chiefly responsible for the reduction of 
sulphates and evolution of the sulphides is a spiral bac- 
terium closely related to, if not identical with, Spirillum 
desulfuricans. : 

3. The hydrogen sulphide which escapes as gas from the 
sewage, particularly in the dosing chamber, is partially 
dissolved in the moisture on the under side of the roof and 
concrete walls. Here it is oxidised to sulphuric acid partly 
by atmospheric oxidation and partly by bacterial action. 
The sulphuric acid acts upon the calcium compounds in the 
concrete, forming calcium sulphate and breaking down the 
concrete. An excess of free sulphur is often deposited which 
the oxidising agencies have not converted into sulphate. 

4. The exact species of the organisms responsible for 
the conversion of hydrogen sulphide into sulphuric acid have 
not been determined. That bacteria, however, in mixed 
cultures may bring about this change has been demonstrated. 
Beggiatoa and a bacillus have been isolated, and probably 
are the most important organisms in bringing about this 


change. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

“ Bells, Indicators, Telephones, Fire and Burglar Alarms, 
&c." By J. B. Redfern and J. Savin. (London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Тнів little book forms one of a series of electrical installa- 
tion manuals issued by the publishers and produced 
apparently for the benefit of the practical man rather than 
the student; as such it may be commended for its directness. 
There are no unnecessary words, and the authors rush into 
the consideration of their subject without any introductory 
or prefatory remarks. The title fully indicates the scope 
of the work, and the numerous diagrams, if not always fully 
explanatory of the text, are yet sufficiently ancillary. The 
authors well point out that ''it is necessary when joining 
bells in parallel to see that they are all of the same 
resistance. . . . Should one of them offer a very low 
resistance, as compared with the remainder, it will rob the 
others of current... and consequently poor ringing of 
the other bells will result." Figure 55 (method of measur- 
ing off cable) is curious, in that the same defined distance 
is figured as both 63% inches and 144% inches. Though the 
sense may be gathered, yet the resulting diagram is clumsy. 
A sensible remark is that ''it should always be the object 
of the installer to choose a route for the wires remote from 
any possibility of interference, as it is a most natural 
failing for persons to handle or to hang articles from them, 
eventually breaking them down and causing unnecessary 
faults." 


“ Practical Cabinet Making and Draughting." By J. Н. 
Rudd. (London: Benn Brothers, Ltd. 4s. 6d.) 
Тнів post quarto volume, consisting of 172 pages of text 
and illustration, should undoubtedly prove of value to that 
section of the trade which desires to supplement the know- 
ledge of any one branch of work by a practical acquaintance- 
ship with other branches. From a few notes on factory 
planning Mr. Rudd passes on to the matter of estimating, 
and deals subsequently with the growth and seasoning of 
timber, draughting, measurements, setting out skids, mitre- 
ing, mouldings, veneering, panelling, and the construction 
of various articles of furniture. A few pages are devoted 
to the Orders of Architecture and to various styles in furni- 
fure design. It will thus be seen that the ground covered is 


extensive. 


The remarks on timber calculation are concise and to the 
point, and the author calls attention to the superior advan- 
tages from the buyer's outlook in utilising ©“ Liverpool 
measure" in preference to “caliper measure," The table 
of comparisons between trade and actual sizes of timber needs 
careful revision, as its present method of ruling creates 
confusion. 

It is well noticed that utility and construction. must take 
prior place to ornament, for this is too often neglected in 


practice. On page 26, regarding the construction of a foot- 
centimetre scale, the text is wrong ; the correct method is to 
draw a line from A (the common zero) through the point of 
junction of 5 cm. and 2 in., and this as produced will give 
the correct scale. 

On page 32 the notes regarding the octagon are very 
obscure ; and how сап we obtain a moulding ‘‘ which will be 
more or less on a level with the eye of a person either stand- 
ing or sitting down"? Why also should it be ‘‘ essential to 
find out which point of the compass the apartment to be 
furnished faces” ? 

The remarks on the use of tortoiseshell inlay are interest- 
ing and practical, and so also respecting the advice to keep a 
china-cabinet reticent in design, so as to set off and not 
detract from its contents. 

The construction of a corner cabinet needs revision both 
in the text and diagrams, for the sake of perspicacity. 
“Тһе Civic Engineer’s Who's Who." (London: St. 

Bride's Press, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE Editor of The Surveyor and Municipal and County 
Engineer is responsible for the first annual issue (1912) of 
this directory, of which he justly remarks in a prefatory 
paragraph that ‘‘it has not been attempted, in this first 
aunual issue, to make ‘The Civic Engineer's Who's Who’ 
comprehensive." It may perhaps be regarded as a ballon 
d'essai. 

The directory comprises about one hundred names, some 
of which should not rightly find entry within; we noted a 
full dozen whose inclusion could only be justified by an 
amended title to the book. It would be as rational to 
include artists' colourmen, art publishers, and  picture- 
frame makers in an artists' directory as to include eome 
of the names to which we take exception; and their 
omission would have left room for some names at whose 
exclusion we may well be surprised. Surveyors, as such, 
should not be included; but only if their training or 
practice justifies it from the engineering standpoint. How- 
ever, the work may well prove of interest; we would suggest 
that future issues should be bound in cloth. 


Transactions and Notes. 


“The Concrete Institute.” 
(London: The Concrete 


Vol. IV. Parts 2 and 3. 


Institute.) 
Tue abstracts to which the Press are limited in the reports 


of mectings of the Concrete Institute render particularly 
valuable the full text as published by the Institute itself, in 
which are contained also many illustrations that make it 
more possible to clearly understand the descriptions of the 
authors. 

Many of the papers read before the Concrete Institute are 
necessarily highly technical and replete with formule which 
it is almost impossible to follow without having them in 
print before one. In the second and third parts of 
Volume IV., which have just been issued, we have reports of 
the meetings from February to October of last year, including 
papers and discussions on ‘‘ The Aesthetic Treatment of 
Concrete,’’ ‘‘ High Dams of Great Length,” “Тһе True Bend- 
ing Moments of Beams with Various Degrees of Fixity," 
* Calculations in the Design of a Thrust Buttress Masonry 
Dam,” and ''Fireproofing.' There are also reports of the 
Council and of the Tests Standing Committee on the Test- 
ing of Reinforced Concrete Structures on Compl; tion. as well 
as accounts of visits made by the members of the Institute 


to various works and buildings. 


“Great Engravers Series." Edited by Arthur M. Hind. 
Hans Holbein the Younger. His Old Testament illustra- 
tions, Dance of Death, and other woodcuts.—Rem- 
brandt. With a complete list of his etchings.—Marcan- 
tonio and Italian engravers and etchers of the six- 
teenth century. (London: William Heinemann. 
2s. 6d. net each volume.) 

RECENTLY issued volumes in the series of Great Engravers 

illustrate the work of Holbein, Rembrandt, and Marcantonio. 

The examples of Holbein's work are chiefly taken from his 
series of ‘‘Images of the Old Testament'' and the “Dance 
of Death." The reproductions of these, although necessarily 
reduced from the size of the originals, well convey not only 
the designs of Holbein, but the artistic craftsmanship of the 
wood engravers who translated them. In the Rembrandt 
volume we have an equally effective presentation of many of 


‘| the finest examples of Rembrandt’s exquisite skill in etching 


and dry point. Marcantonio’s masterly skill in draughts- 
manship and in the technique of engraving are readily to 
be understood from the volume devoted to reproductions of 
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Herren E. Horre, M. KAMMERER & О. SCHÖNTAL, Architects. 
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“ Symbolism of Animals and Birds represented in Eng- 
as his independence, may both here be realised. As in former lish Church Architecture." By Arthur H. Collins, M.A. 
volumes of this series, a history and a critical analysis both (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 5s. ner) 

` of the artistic manifestations and of the technical gifts of | "THE common, and one might almost say universal, employ- 
each of the engravers whose work forms the subject of a ment of carved and sculptured representations of animals 
volume make these handbooks a valuable introduction to the| birds in English church architecture has naturally sugg a 
study of the work of any particular master, rendered the | to many enthusiasts that there must be some symbolic 1n 


some of his best work. His connection with Raphael, as well 


- 


more easy by reference to sources of information where further 
‚ knowledge can be gained. 


tion on the part of those who wrought them or had them 
wrought; but this is an assumption which it is extremely 
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difficult to ascertain by anything like convincing proof. It 
is quite likely, and more than probable, that whatever 
symbolism was attached, either in the words of the preachers 
or in the minds of the laity, to the carved representations of 
animals and birds was ex post facto, The original source for 
the sculptures was certainly the bestiaries which occupied 
so important a position in the literature of the Middle Ages. 
Natural history as represented in these volumes was un- 
doubtedly a subject of intense interest to our ancestors, who 
lived most of their time out of doors, and were far more 
concerned than we can hardly appreciate at the present day 
with the lives and doings of the animals about them. Hence 
descriptions and stories relating to more or less wonderful, 
more or less mythical, animals which they had never seen 
were to them of vivid interest, and so it was natural ihat 
the artists who were working on the most important buildings 
of the day—the churches—should reproduce to the best of 
their skill what they conceived to be representations of won- 
derful unknown animals, as well as those of everyday life. 
In the volume before us a single quotation seems to give us 
the key to the solution of the question. The author says: 
“ The greatest difficulty presented by the study of ecclesiasti- 
cal zoology is not so much to discover the interpretations or 
symbolic meanings of the various animals, but to find out 
for certain what animals the carvings before us represent."' 

The fondness of English carvers for representations of 
animals was doubtless the conscious lack of sufficient skill to 
emulate their French contemporaries in figure sculpture; 
therefore, they contented themselves with carvings more or 
less suggestive of animals from the bestiaries rather than 
those which were familiar to their own countrymen, and even 
when the latter were the subject of the carving it is very 
easy for a comparatively unskilled carver to get out some- 
thing that suggests a pig, a fox, or a deer without extreme 
accuracy in modelling. The bestiaries not only contained 
drawings and descriptions of the form of the animals to 
which they referred, but gave an account of their habits and 
characters; thus they formed a text on which the preachers 
could found their sermons and illustrations of their teachings, 
and hence arose, as we are inclined to think, the symbolic 
connection. 

Whether or not we are prepared to follow the author in 
his explanations of the symbolic meaning which he attaches 
to various animals and birds, we can, at any rate, appreciate 
the collection of interesting examples of carved representa- 
tions of animals and birds that he has gathered for our edifi- 
cation from widely distributed sources, and for the photo- 
graphic illustrations of many curious examples. 


“ London Topographical Record." Illustrated. Including 
the eleventh and twelfth annual reports of the London 
Topographical Society. Vol. VII. (London: London 
Topographical Society. Subscription 7s. 6d.) 

Votume VII. of the London Topographical Record includes 

the eleventh and twelfth annual reports of the London 

Topographical Society, and should be of special value to all 

those who take an interest in the City of Westminster, since 

it is chiefly concerned with the important monuments in 

Westminster Abbey, a paper by Professor Lethaby on the 

earliest Westminster, and a highly interesting account of the 

palace of Whitehall, in which attention is particularly 

drawn to a description, accompanied by illustrations, of a 

still remaining crypt of the old Whitehall Palace under the 

Board of Trade Offices, a relic whose existence is absolutely 


unknown to the majority of Londoners. 


“The Petrology of Sedimentary Rocks." A description of 
the sediments and their metamorphic derivatives. By 

F, H. Hatch, Ph.D., and R. H. Rastall, M.A., with an 

appendix on the systematic examination of loose detrital 

sediments by T. Crook, A.R.C.Sc. (Dublin). (London: 

George Allen & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Some time ago we had the pleasure of reviewing Dr. Hatch's 
text-book dealing with primary rock forms, and we are now 
pleased to have before us a description of the forms and 
physical character of the sedimentary rocks by Dr. Hatch in 
collaboration with Mr. R. H. Rastall. 

The sedimentary rocks comprise a great majority of the 
stones used in building, and, therefore, an understanding of 
their physical composition is a necessity to architectural 
students. It is now beginning to be recognised amongst 
architects that the physical structure of a stone is of far 
more importance in respect of its durability, and to a large 
extent of its workability, than the analysis of its chemical 
composition ; and we are also beginning to realise that the 


appearance of a stone under the microscope is a more reliable 
guide to its quality than is a table of its chemical con- 
stituents. It is no longer taken for granted that such a 
table in which silica occupies a considerable percentage 
necessarily connotes durability in a building stone. The 
increased attention that of recent years has been given to 
the examination and testing of cement mortar has shown us 
there is a vast difference between one specimen of sand and 
another, and that this difference plays an important part in 
the resultant strength and value of mortar and concrete. 
The overwhelming variety of sands will probably attract the 
attention of the architectural student who reads this book 
on sedimentary rocks, and although, from its very nature and 
the high qualifications of its authors a careful study of their 
thorough exposition of the subject may seem almost too much 
a demand upon the time of the average architectural student, 
it is one that we should strongly recommend to all, so that 
they may realise how many and varied are the factors that 
affect the durability of stone, and may understand why it is 
that from any given quarry one bed will provide durable 
building material and another that which is almost worth- 
less. There is naturally in a book that treats so thoroughly 
of its subject much that is outside the province of the archi- 
tect and builder, but we would nevertheless urge its careful 
perusal on every architectural student for the value of those 
considerations with which he is eminently concerned. 


“ Laxton's Builders’ Price-Book for 1913.” Ninety-sixth 
edition. (London: Kelly's Directories, Ltd. 43.) 

* Lockwood's Builder’s, Architect's, Contractor's, and En- 
gineer's Price-Book for 1913." (London: Crosby Lock- 


wood & Son. 4s.) 
To criticise Laxton's price-book at this time of day is a 


work of supererogation. 

It still maintains its old form and reliability as a criterion 
of prices for first-class work. In the present edition we are 
told in the preface, and it 1s clear by comparison of the prices, 
that regard has been had to the increased cost of materials in 
many departments of the building trade and to the high level 
of wages that has been established. 

It might be objected that Laxton is not up to date because 
it does not quote definite prices for reinforced concrete con- 
struction, but the cost of such work is so generally dependent 
upon circumstances that it might be taken as an evidence of 
the caution which has made Laxton's price-book reliable that 
it does not venture on such a general and bold statement as 
is contained in its younger rival Lockwood, that ''it may 
be assumed that £5 per yard cube of the concrete used would 
represent approximately the cost of this kind of construction, 
including all the necessary steelwork, stanchions, &c."' 

Lockwood's price-book differs in its arrangement, and it is 
entirely a matter of personal predilection that one should 
be preferred over the other. Whoever has been used to one 
price-book would at first find the other confusing, but it ís 
difficult to say which is preferable. As far as accuracy of 
price is concerned, we cannot find that there is much to choose 
between the two, though as a general rule one may perhaps 
say that the figures in Lockwood are the nearer approach to 
competitive prices than those in Laxton, but it would be 
perfectly easy to justify one and all inclusions in either 
volume by reference to prices in bills of quantities priced by 
thoroughly competent contractors. Valuable information as 
to the laws and by-laws regulating buildings in London are 


to be found both in Laxton and Lockwood. 


* Old Houses and Village Buildings in East Anglia, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex." By Basil Oliver, A.R.I.B.A., 
Silver Medallist Royal Academy School of Architecture. 
Illustrated by collotype plates from photographs specially 
taken by Horace Dan, Sydney A. Driver, and others, 
with numerous illustrations in the text. (London: 
B. T. Batsford. 21s. net.) | 

Ir is only by restricting one's field to a portion of the whole 

of the available area that any attempt to deal with the old 

domestic architecture of England can be even moderately 

successful, and Mr. Basil Oliver in this book therefore did 

wisely in confining his treatment of the subject to a well- 

defined district like East Anglia, in which domestic work of 
the past is of equal interest with the important part played 
in architectural history by ecclesiastical buildings. 

At one fime amongst the wealthiest districts of England 
and possessing a very large share of the manufacturing and 
commercial prosperity of the time, East Anglia built many 
costly churches and also many beautiful houses. A change of 
conditions to a mainly agricultural activity, and not too 


prosperous at that, has left in out-of-the-way spots many 


charming relics of old domestic art. 
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With these Mr. Oliver has dealt in systematic fashion by 
arranging his chapters, after an introduction dealihg with 
the typical treatment of villages and their market crosses, 
under the heading of various materials of construction, 
examples of which he has collected from the three counties, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. Dealing first with timber- 
framed buildings with studding exposed, the author pro- 
ceeds to treat of timber-framed buildings partially and 
entirely plastered externally, then in succession with brick- 
work, stone and flintwork, weather-boarded and tile-hung 
buildings, woodwork and wrought-iron work. 

Mr. Oliver's book will be a revelation to those who do not 
know the Eastern Counties any more thoroughly than can be 
observed from а railway journey or a motor ride along the 
main roads, and although he has brought before us a charm- 
ing profusion of illustrations of characteristic and individual 
work, so great is the wealth of East Anglia that he has by 
no means been able to include anything like all the examples 
that illustrate the methods of constructional treatment with 
which he has dealt. 

To the architectural student who is prepared to depart 
from the beaten track on foot, bicycle, or even motor there 
is a plenitude of interesting examples of ancient village art 
in brick, timber, and plaster that would suffice to fill many 
a Bketch book. 

In face of the overwhelming richness of East Anglia, we 
consider that Mr. Oliver has done well to adopt the system 
he has followed, and to treat of methods rather than of 
specimens. There is, however, a very plentiful supply of 
these in more than 220 charmingly reproduced illustrations 
of excellently chosen examples of East Anglian vernacular 


art. 


“Тһе Note-Book on Architecture," By H. J. Fox. (London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 1s. net.) 
Tue ''Educational Journey " Series, edited by Dr. H. 
Pigott (who has also written a ‘‘ practical introduction ”), 
consists of seven little handbooks, ranging in price from 
4d. to 1s., and designed to act as educative units in the 
hands of school students—''to relieve the teacher and 
encourage his pupils. It should also enable the latter to 
visit towns and places of interest independently during their 
holidays." That the volume under review will fulfil its 
object is probable; and yet, on perusal, we have in our 
mind the proverbial reference to the danger of a little know- 
ledge. However, with the general scope and treatment, the 
school neophyte may rest content; interspersed here and 


' there, between passages of sound commonsense, we surprise 


exploded or original nonsense—but let it pass. In a rapid 
survey, such as the “ Note-Book’’ necessarily makes, the 
crystallised process proves most satisfactory in the chapter 
on Domestic Architecture. Some illustrations help to 


enlighten the text 


“ The Freedom of the City." By T. L. Watson. (Glasgow: 


J. Hedderwick & Sons, Ltd. 6d.) 
AN interesting pamphlet on the traffic problem of Glasgow 
is provided in this 16-page discussion of existing conditions, 
with a suggested means of solution. Mr. Watson takes as 
his text “It is better to create land values than to destroy 
them," and then proceeds to show how the formation of an 
additional bridge across the Clyde in the one spot of all, 
which he claims to be alone suitable for the purpose, will 
transform his text into hard facts. Like the traffic prob- 
lems of other big cities, that of Glasgow is hoary-headed, but 
Mr. Watson's pamphlet certainly merits consideration with 
а view to expediting a much-needed amelioration in the 


Manchester of North Britain. р 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OE COMMENCED. | 

(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 

to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 

Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 

tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 

ENGLAND. 


John’s Street, for Messrs. 


Bedford.—Warehouse, St. 
J. & G. Turner. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 2 
Wycombe.—Chair factory, Leigh Street: additions, for 
W. Bird, Ltd. 
Chair factory, Slater Street: additions, for Mr. Tyzack. 


Church, London Road: additions, for the trustees. 


WYCOMBE (continued). 
House, Amersham НШ, for Mr. Е. J. Matheson. 


Six houses, Benjamin Road, for Mr. A. Stacey. 
Two houses, London Road, for Mr. A. J. Dexter. 
House, Priory Road: addition, for Mr. F. Turner. 
Store, Eastern Street, for Mr, J. T. Harris. 
CHESHIRE. 
Macclesfield. —Public abattoirs, Derby Arms Yard. 
Neston.—House, Wood Lane, for Mr. E. Garnett. 
Sundiway.—Vuillage Institute. 
DEVON. 
Devonport.—Junior Council school, College Road. 


DURHAM. 
Blackhall Colliery.—435 houses, for the Horden Collieries, 


Ltd. 

Chester Moor.—Council school. 

South Shields.—St. Hilda’s Church of England School: 
additions and alterations. Mr. J. H. Morton, 


F.R.I.B.A., architect. 
Ushaw Moor.—-Nineteen houses, for Mr. D. T. Todd. 


Essex. 
Chelmsford.—House, Cedar Avenue, for Mr. F. C. Smith. 
Pair of houses, Coral Lane, for Mr. J. Miller. 
ких houses, Bishop’s Road, for Mr. C. Digby. 
Twelve houses, Bishop’s Road, for Mr. W. T. Miller. 
House, Mildmay Road, for Mr. A. J. Gozzett. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Havant.—Parish hall, for North Havant and Idsworth. 
Krsr. 
Pluckley.—‘ Black Horse" Inn: alterations. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Liverpool.—St. 
Road, Fairfield (£3,500). 
Oldham.—Union Offices: extensions. 
Simister, architects. 
Padiham.—Cinematograph theatre. 
Pollard, architects. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
North Evington.—Workhouse laundry: extension. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Brigg.—Workhouse: Infirmary (£8,000). 


Lincoln.—Workhouse: new laundry. 
Sleaford.—House, Electric Station Road, for Mr. G. Stow. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Hayes.—Working-class dwellings. 
Hendon.—Central Fire Station. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Bedwas.—Villa. 
architect. 
Blaenavon.—Church and schoolroom. 
T redegar.—Cinematograph theatre. 
Blackwood), architect. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Northampton.—Alterations to buildings, King Street, for 
a school clinic, &c. Mr. W. D. Gibbins, surveyor to 


Education Committee. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
High Spen.—Excelsior Club premises. 
jun. (of Blaydon), architect. 
МешсазЦе-оп-Тупе. —Bath Lane Council school, Corpora- 
tion Street : enlargement by additional 400 places. 
Whitley Bay.—W orkmen's dwellings. 


SOMERSET. 
Street.—Four cottages, for Mr. R. Godfrey. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Blore Heath.—W orkmen's dwellings. 
Burntwood.—County Asylum: attendants' houses and 

nurses home. Mr. W. J. Nevett (of Stafford), 
architect. 
Burton-on-Trent.—Sanatorium, Hanbury Hill. 
Knutton.—Infants’ Council school (£2,400). Mr. W. F. 


Slater (of Burslem), architect. 


SURREY. 
Ashstead.—Public elementary school for 250 places. 


Bell Fields.—Congregational Chapel. 


Sussex. | | 
Newhaven.—House and shop, Railway Road (£650). 


Mr. F. J. Rayner, architect. 
Portslade-by-Sea.—Voluntary school. 
Wivelsfield.—Reading-room. Mr. Wells (of Plumpton), 

contractor. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Rugby.—Workhouse: new laundry (£1,100); and two 


homes for children (£1,400). 


YORKSHIRE. 
Bentham.—House at Fourlands, for Mr. 


Sebastian’s Catholic Church, Lockerby 
Mr. A. Gilbertson, architect. 
Messrs. Taylor & 


Messrs. Pollard & 


Mr. P. J. Jones (of Pontypridd), 


Mr. A. F. Webb (of 


Mr. W. Crooks, 


J. J. Jackson. 
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for reinforcement for concrete. The object of this inven- 
tion is to provide a simpler and cheaper. construction for 
metallic reinforcement that shall at the same time involve 
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Beverley.—Council School (£5,900). 

Bradford.—Warehouse, Hull Lane. 
architect. 

Bramley.—Spinning mill, &c. 


tree (of Keighley), architects. 
Calver.—Cliff College: Thomas Cook (Memorial) Wing. 


Huddersfield.—Mill premises, Milnsbridge. 


Abbey & Son, architects. 
Two blocks of workmen’s dwellings, Mold Green. 


Ossett.—Picture theatre, Bank Street. 


Heckmondwike), architect. 
Settle.—Three cottages, Giggleswick, for Mr. S. Parker. 


Farmhouse, Croft Closes, 


Scambler. 
Sheffield.—Crippled Children's Institution. 


Kenyon, architect. 


Public baths, Walkley Lane and Langsett Road, Hills- 


borough (£12,000). 
Shipley.—Artisans’ houses, Crag End, Windhill. 
Twenty-one working-class cottages, Dockfield. 


WALES. 
Messrs. W. Harris & Son, architects. 


Bargoed.— House. 
House. Mr. T. E. Rees (of Merthyr Tydfil), 


Bronant.— 
architect. 


Swansea.—Baptist schoolroom, Skinner Street (£800). 


Messrs. Weaver Brothers, contractors. 


SCOTLAND. 
Dalry.—Ryeside Mills: 
Aitken & Gardner. 
Dreghorn.—Public School: 
rd 


Board. 
Dundee.—Glebelands School : reconstruction. 


Edinburgh.—Home House, Doddingston : additions, for the 


trustees. 


Church and hall, Willowbrae Road, for the Restalrig 


U. F. Church. . | 
North British Station Hotel: restaurant extension. 


Office buildings, Nos. 4 and 6 Murano Place. Mr. J. A. 
M'William, architect. 


Royal Exchange Buildings: alterations. 
Store, &c., Parkhead, for Messrs. W. Beardmore & Co., 


Ltd. 
Workshops and janitor's house, Macleod Street, for the 


School Board. 

Falkirk.—Three-storey houses and shops, corner of Vicar 
and Manor Streets (£3,300). 

Greenock.—Public Baths. 

Kilbride, West.—Tenement, 
Skeoch (of Glasgow). 

Leith.—Poorhouse extensions, Seafield. 

Nethy Bridge.—Aultmore House. Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, 
Е.В.Г.В.А. (of London), architect (£17,000). Messrs. 
D. Macandrew & Co. (of Aberdeen), general contractors. 
Mr. D. Forsyth (of Elgin), masonry contractor. 

Paisley.—U.F. Church (for 800 sittings), Locharbriggs. 

Mr. T. G. Abercrombie, architect. 
Warehouse, Pattison Street, for Mr. C. C. Ashe (of 
Mossvale House). 
No. 4 Gilmour Street: additions and alterations. 
Pitlochry.—Board School: cookery and laundry buildings 


(£950). 
Skelmorlie.—Public School: additions, for the School 


Board. 
| IRELAND. 
Cork.—Farrow's banking premises: rebuilding. 
. H. B. Flanagin, architect. 
Dublin.—Municipal Art Gallery (£10,000). | 
Messrs. Ashlin, 


National Schools, John Street West. 
F.R.I.B.A., and Coleman, M.R.I.A.I., architects. 


Meadowfoot, for Mr. J. 


Mr. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application ; the secend, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 

No. 5,154. Feb. 29, 1912.— Improved 
constructional steel or ironwork or reinforcement for con- 
crete and the like. J. D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 58 Avonmore 
Road, West Kensington, W. This invention relates to an 
improved arrangement of constructional steel particularly 


arrangement of 


Mr. T. H. Gamble, 


Messrs. Moore & Crab- 
Messrs. 
Mr. H. Stead (of 


Giggleswick, for Mr. T. 
Mr. A. W. 


additions, for Messrs. Kyle, 


addition, for the School 


less time and labour in fitting same in position than other 
reinforcements, and yet shall be superior to most of them 
in strength. For a beam or girder in a concrete floor two 
opposite bars are provided of channel or T or H section of 
steel, the one above, the other below. At suitable intervals 
in the lower web of the upper bar and in the upper web of 
the lower bar rectangular slots are formed. The slots, or 
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28.8 
holes, may Бе formed in rolling the section, or punched out. 


The said slots, upper and lower, are staggered relatively, 
and are at suitable distances or intervals in accordance 


with the load or stress on the floor. A flat strip or tape 
of steel is passed through the slots in succession—that is 
to say, through an upper slot, then through a lower and 
through an upper, and so on in succession along the length 
of the two bars. The effect of this is that not only one 
continuous length or strip of steel may be used to join 
together the upper and lower bars of each of the successive 
girder reinforcements of the floor, but the steel tape, 


ZZ 4 


coming to each slot at an angle, has the bend wider than 
the width of the tape or strap. Each slot is therefore 
longer than the width of the strap of steel by a certain 
length determined by the angle at which the strap passes 


through it. In the case of & separate girder, two bars of 
channel steel, with the channels facing, are employed, and 
the tape of steel is passed through the webs in staggered 
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The Best New Year's Resolution— 
“ADOPT MOTOR TRACTION.” 
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COMMERCIAL 


MOTOR CHASSIS 


3-TON LORRIES 
The Pick of the Market 


B. ТУРЕ (L.G.0.C.) & DAIMLER 
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damage to ceilings and 3-TONNERS. 
decorations from roof 2,500 of these Vehicles now Successfully 
leakage. Inodorous, working. 
non-conducting, апа 

permanently efficient. ALSO FIRST-CLASS SECOND-HAND CHASSIS, 


withdrawn by the London General Omnibus Company 
under Standardization Scheme, including :— STRAKER- 
SQUIRE, MILNES, DAIMLER, WOLSELEY, 
BUSSING, and DE DIONS from £50 to £250. 


Samples to test and full 
particulars will be sent 
on application. 


THE RUBEROID CO. Ltd. 
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22 Waterloo House, Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 
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Address ALL your enquiries to 


Stuart A. Curzon, 


98 VICTORIA STREET, 


2 Foith Street, 37 Assembly Street, 1 Aston's Place, 
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Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Specialties in Steel Construction: 


BROAD FLANGE BEAMS. SOLID COLUMNS. 


Solid steel columns 
possess great advan- 
tages in certain posi- 
tions: Shop Fronts, 
Public Halls, Fac- 
tories, Warehouses, «с. 


Up-to-date plant 
for manufacturing. 
Large stock. 


Broad Flange Beams 
used аз stanchions 
prove more economical 
than ordinary sections 
owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 


Large stock of Broad 


Flange Beams at our 
Works, 
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succession. It may be laced through both webs or each 
alternately, or two steel straps may be employed con- 
necting each opposite flange. Fig. 1 is a section through 
a concrete floor, fig. 2 is a similar section with projecting 
concrete beams, fig. 3 is an elevation of the reinforcement 
for the beam as shown in figs. 1 and 2, fig. 4 is a plan of 
the reinforcement as shown in figs. 1 and 2, fig. 5 is a 
section of a concrete floor with the cross-lacing shown con- 
nected to I bars. A is the steel tape or wire, B is the 
T section steel bar, D the I section steel, F the slots or 
holes punched in the bar steel, and G is the concrete. In 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 the T sections B B are arranged the 
one above the other with the central flange of each section 
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opposite each other. Slots are formed by punching ог 
stamping. The slots or holes are staggered or alternate. 
The T section bars being held in the respective positions 
shown by temporary framing in known manner, the steel 
tapes are laced through the holes in the upper T section, 
and then through the lower. The like steel tape is then 
laced in succession, as shown in plan in fig. 4, through the 
other flanges of the T section. When the floor is com- 
pleted, or a portion of same as may be deemed advisable, 
the concrete is filled in in known manner. In lacing the 
steel strap when the end of a piece is reached, a hook is 
formed in both ends—that is, of the piece or length already 
laced, and of the piece or length to be laced—and the 
lacing continued. This method of reinforcement can be 
cheaply manufactured, involves the minimum of labour in 
fitting up, is less likely than most to be shifted when 
filling in the concrete, and provides the maximum of 
strength for the minimum weight of steel.—Feb. 26, 1913. 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
MARCH 27, 1913. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet House, 
Temple Bar, London. 

No. 5,400. March 4, 1912. —E. F. Stimson, 88 Streath- 
bourne Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. Boilers for kitchen 
ranges. 

6,027. March 11, 1912.—J. A. Kuivala, 130 Lisbon 
Street, San Francisco. Concrete slab building construction. 

6,114. March 11, 1912.—Jules Doms, 99 Rue Masui, 
Brussels. Twin bricks and the manufacture thereof. 

6,395. March 14, 1912.—А. R. Muller, Pluton Works, 
Shernhall Street, Walthamstow. Holders for electric lamps, 
electric switches. ceiling roses, plugs, and the like. 

6,448. March 15, 1912. —W. G. Scott, 36 Belsize Avenue, 
Bowes Park, N. Door chain. 

6,588. March 16, 1912.— Matthew Brown, 45 Burnside 
Road, Cape Town, South Africa. Holdfast for window 
sashes, sliding doors, and the like. 

6,642. March 18, 1912.—Geo. Powis and Geo. Henry, 
157 Upper Bridge Road, Chelmsford. | Window or sash 
fastening. 

6,851. March 20, 1912.—W. H. Tonks and W. Sparks, 
201 Moseley Street, Birmingham. Panic bolts. 

7,161. March 23, 1912.—G. E. Clare, Office opposite 
Railway Station, Rothley, near Leicester. Cavity walls. 

7,341. March 26, 1912.—H. L. Doulton, of The Lambeth 
Sanitary Engineering Works, Lambeth, S.E., and C. H. 
Giles, 18 Albert Mansions, Battersea, S.W. Overflows from 
sinks and the like. | 

8,674. April 12, 1912.-Samuel Parks, West Way, Royal 
George Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex. Roofing tiles. 

11.113. May 10, 1912.—W. Jones and С. Chasser, of 
Jones & Attwood, Ltd., Titan Works, Amblecote, Stafts. 
Water heating and storing apparatus. 

11,161. Мау 10, 1912.—Charles Sharp, Bourne Valley 
Works, Parkstone, Dorset. Concrete sewer and maghole 
pipes or tubes. 

11,250. May 11, 1012.--7. E. Webb, 11 Poultry, Е.С. 
Chemical fire-extinguishers. 


11,500. May 14, 1912.—Electromotor Equipment Co., 
Ltd., 59 Paul Street, E.C., and C. F. Archer, 6 Handen 
Hoad, Lee, S.E. Means for opening and closing gates used 
in lifts. 

12,495. May 25, 1912.—E. J. & A. P. Witchell, End- 
well Works, Endwell Road, Brockley, S.E., and Wm. Em- 
merson, 3 Harcourt Road, Brockley, S.E. Metal panels and 
the like for lift enclosures. 

15,500. July 3, 1912.—P. B. Richardson, 53 Queen 
Street, Sheffield. Apparatus for automatically securing 
cellar and like gates. 

15,214. June 29, 1912.—Joseph Carter, Willenhall 
Street, Darlaston, Staffs. Latches for doors, gates, and 

13,173. June 4, 1812.—R. P. Harris, Commercial Gas 
Co., Harford Street, Stepney, E. Gas fires. 

15,602. July 4, 1912.—J. R. & Joseph Crombleholme, 
1 St. Paul Street, Blackburn. Combined fire escape and 
ventilator. 

22,540. Oct. 3, 1912.— Date claimed under International 
Convention, April 25, 1912. Е. Fischer and H. Heumach, 
jun., Pirmasens (Pfalz), Germany. Process and device for 
removing wall-papers. | 

25,203. Nov. 4, 1912.—R. D. Spinney, The Orchards, 
Ardens Grafton, Temple Grafton, Warwick. Compasses for 
drawing. 

25,586. Nov. 7, 1912.—R. S. Downe and The Brompton 
and Kensington Accessories Co., Ltd., 254 Earl's Court Road, 
W. Electric cooking apparatus. 

25,692. Nov. 8, 1912.—Ed. Richards, 7 Cart Lane, 
Victoria Street, Bristol. Gutter brackets. 

27,527. Nov. 29, 1912.—F. L. Davis, 949 Broadway, New 
York, and J. M. Wells, 142 North Ninth Street, Newark, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. Facing tiles. 

28,308. Dec. 9, 1912.—J. D. Prior, Empire Works, 
197 Holliday Street, Birmingham. Domestic fire grates. 

29,093. Dec. 17, 1912.—The Kinnear Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, U.S.A. Fire-resisting shutters. 

29,474. Dec. 21, 1912. Date claimed under Inter- 
national Convention, Dec. 23, 1911. Petr. Adamek, of Gr. 
Heilendorf, Moravia, Austria. Asbestos cement plates. 

2.405. Jan. 30, 1912.—Aron Hamburger, Dover Street 
Studios. Dover Street, Mayfair. Lead pigments. 

13.527. June 10, 1912.—Date claimed under Inter- 
national Convention, June 14, 1911. Firma Friedrich 
Haas, Gessel mit Beschrankter Haftung, of Lennep, 
Rheinland, Germany. Process and apparatus for the 
drying of grooved or gutter tiles, or other tiles, and similar 
objects or materials, 

17,184. July 24, 1912.—Otto Frome, 31 Ludwigstr, 
Frankfurt a/ M., Germany. Method and device for deaden- 
ing the sound of liquids entering vessels from conduit 
ipes. 

Р 17,572. July 29, 1912.—В. J. Brownjohn, 22 Weston 
Street, Petersham, Nr. Sydney, N.S.W., and T. J. Denny, 
56 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. Sliding and swinging 


sash windows. 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


James D. Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


Painters’ Materials. 

SrR,—It is, of course, impossible for me to contest Mr. 
Walter J. Pearce’s criticisms of my statements, for he makes 
no attempt to specify the particulars in which he finds them 
inaccurate. 

It is equally impossible for me to criticise the ‘‘ careful 
technical experiments " which, he says, have proved to him 
that white lead as a pigment is entirely superseded, since he 
refrains from describing them. 

His characterisation of my statements as an ‘‘attempt 
to bolster up white lead ” is entirely impertinent, because 
the statements were directed not to showing what white lead 
is, but what zinc oxide is not. 

If, however, Mr. Pearce is able to adapt his remarkable 
controversial methods to dealing with positive assertions, let 
me recommend him to apply himself to the consideration of 
the perfectly clear and categorical statements made by Mr. 
Noel Heaton, which appear in the same issue of The 
Architect as his own letter.—Faithfully yours, 

March 29, 1913. E. S. G. 
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THE MEDIAVAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
OF ENGLAND. 

WRITERS on the history of English architecture, par- 
ticularly in dealing with the medieval period, have 
for the most part been too much inclined to look at 
their subject from one point of view only; thus Rick- 
man, the real pioneer of all serious attempts to treat 
of the history of English medieval architecture, took 
for his touchstone, in differentiating between various 
periods, the characteristic treatment of mouldings, and 
the terms Norman, Early English, Decorated and Per- 
pendicular were each applied to epochs marked by a 
characteristic type of section in their mouldings. From 
a strictly logical point of view Rickman's treatment in 
dividing medieval architecture into periods established 
an unfortunate precedent. He initiated the tendency 
amongst students of architecture to chop up into 
separate parcels, each with its own label, something 
which had been a continuous growth, without any 
marked lines of separation between its different epochs, 
and thus although it was quite true that at the central 
dates of each particular period there was a characteristic 
tvpe of moulding section in use clearly differentiated the 
ene from the other, it is only by taking the central 
points of these periods that the differefice can be clearly 
established. Between these central points there was 
a gradual change or development leading from the 
dominant character of one period to the other. 

Parker and other writers followed Rickman's classi- 
fication, but they rightly noted that not only was there 
а gradual change in the treatment of mouldings, but a 
corresponding development or growth in the treatment 
of other features; and this, although not exactly, fairly 
well corresponds with the typical changes of moulding 
in the periods that Rickman had defined. When 


Edmund Sharpe came to treat of medieval English 


architecture he founded his basic principle of division 


upon the various types that characterised the window 
treatment at different dates, and so initiated a systematic 


division under the names Romanesque, or round-arched 
window period, Lancet, Geometrical, Curvilinear, and 
Rectilinear, admirable designations as defining the 


‘methods of window treatment in vogue at the central 


dates of the various periods, but still open to the objec- 
tion that they regard the steady development of archi- 


: tecture as capable of being divided into compartments. 


Others have fixed their main attention on the develop- 


ment of plan, and starting with the co-existence of the 


Square east end, the lateral entrance, and the narrow 


chancel arch of the Celtic type of plan with the circular 
apse, the western entrance and the wide chancel arch 


FORTHOOMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, April 12. 

Building Exhibition, Olympia : Opening by the Lord Mayor. 

Monday, April 14. 

London Association of Master Decorators: Paper entitled 
“ Leadless Paints—Lead and Zinc Pigments Compared,” by 
Mr. R. Claude Bussell, at 7.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 15. 

Illuminating Engineering Society : Discussion on paper entitled 
“ Standard Clauses for Inclusion in a Specification of Street 
Lighting," by Mr. A. P. Trotter, at 8 р.м. 

Wednesday, April 16. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers (N.W. District) : Paper 

entitled “ Sewage Treatment," by Mr. W. J. McKenn, at 


7 P.M. 
Edinburgh Architectural business 


meeting. 
Royal Society of Arts: Paper entitled ‘‘ The Physical Proper- 


ties of Clay," by Mr. W. C. Hancock, B.A., at 8 p.m. 
Thursday, April 17. 
Carpenters’ Hall: Paper entitled ‘ The Choice of Trees for 
Profitable Planting," by Mr. A. Henry, M.A., F.L.S., at 


8 P.M. 


Association : Associates’ 


of the basilican form, they recognised the supremacy 
of the apse in the Norman period, the subsequent 
revival of the square east end, the gradual increase in 
importance of transepts, the addition of the Lady 
chapel, the increase in the number of subsidiary altars, 
chantry chapels, and the rest. Others, again, have 
attached importance to variations and development of 
ritual or of cults. | 

The true and accurate historian in our view is he 
who recognises that along all these different lines there 
was a continual development, growth, and change, and 
it is, we think, a mistake to regard any one of these 
particular departments as possessing dominant import- 
ance. То truly understand the development of English 
medieval architecture, we must take account not only 
of variations of features but of changes of thought in 
matters religious, and of manners and customs in matters 
politic. Not only did the clergy of the thirteenth cen- 
turv hold different views from those of their predecessors 
in the twelfth century—in spite of the regulating influ- 
ence of the Roman See—but the laity also had changed 
their manners and customs as well as their habits of 
thought. 

Mr. C. H. Moore, in his recently issued volume* 
on the Medieval Church Architecture of England, 
attaches principal importance to the treatment of vault- 
ing, and in this respect has, in our opinion, erred in 
the same direction as Rickman, Parker, Sharpe, and 
other writers, who have looked at the subject too 
exclusively from one point of view, and although we 
may admit in fairness that the problem of vaulting 
was the chief constructional one in medieval church 
architecture, we cannot admit that it was even a primary 
formative in the development of Gothic architecture. 

In medieval English architecture there are hus 
three essential methods of vaulting: the barrel vault, 
the groined vault, and the fan vault; and even these we 
might reduce to two, by regarding the first and third 
as vaults whose constructive principle is substantive, 
and the second as embracing those vaults whose cor. 
struction is dependent on groined ribs. | 

The barrel vault is a typical form initiated, or a 
least adopted, by the Romans, and may be regarded as 
essentially Classic. The groined vault is entirely dis- 
tinct in principle, and is characteristically Gothic ; thus, 
although the fan vault is in form essentially different 


* The Medieval Churoh Architecture of England. By Oharles 
Herbert Moore, author of ‘ Development and Character of Gothic 
Architecture” and “Character of Renaissance Architecture.” 


With twenty-three plates in half-tone and 149 illustrations in the 
pany. London: Мас- 


text. (New York: The Macmillan Com 
millan & Со., Ltd. 168. net.) 
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SELECTED DESIGN FOR DUBLIN CIVIC OFFICES,.—Messrs. MCDONNELL & Rem, Architects. 


— 


from those of the Romans, it is from the constructive | arch, the desire for a level ridge was in the шш 
point of view rightly regarded as akin to Classic vaulting | responsible for the plough-share form of severy. 
in principle. | But however much we may regard vaulting as the 
The result of looking at medieval architecture from | chief constructive problem of medisval church architec- 
Mr. Moore's point of view is that when the barrel vault | ture, we shall fail in a due recognition of English work 
had given place to the groined rib construction of Early | if we ignore the fact that many churches were never 
English, there is a tendency to consider development | intended to be vaulted. It is, therefore, scarcely fair 
complete, and so Mr. Moore comes to regard the | to follow Mr. Moore in his division or classification of 
further progress of church architecture after 1250 as | church designs into organic and inorganic; organic 
a decline culminating in the dictum that ‘‘ vaulting in | when they mark from the ground floor upwards the 
the Perpendicular style is architectural jugglery."' ultimate grouping of vaults, and inorganic wher they 
The influence of tradition had carried on the prin- | do not. It is thus, in our view, harsh to say that 
ciples which had been inculcated during the centuries | “the nave of Fountains is thoroughly Norman- 
that the Romans had been impressing their civilisation Romanesque of the least organic kind.” Refemng to 
on the Britons of the earlier portion of the Christian Fountains, we think Mr. Moore has been rather misled 
era, and the modified forms of Romanesque which were | in his deduction that the pointed arch in England was 
taught to Saxon builders by Augustine and his con- | ап importation from Burgundy. Не bases his deduction 
temporaries maintained the principles of Roman tradi- | on the assumption that in England the pointed arch 
tion ; hence it is not surprising that inthe earlier Norman | occurs first in the Cistercian churches of the North 
vaults the builders were clearly obsessed by the con- not long before*the middle of the twelfth century. It 
structive methods of Roman barrel vaulting, and happened that the Cistercian order was particularly 
attached primary importance to the level crown for active in the building of churches at the period when 
their vaults, an idea which prevailed throughout the | the pointed arch was becoming generally adopted m 
history of English vault construction, and resulted in French architecture, and so some of the earliest examples 
the maintenance of the characteristic horizontal ridge of the pointed arch in England are Cistercian churches, 
and ridge-rib which so markedly differentiates the general and it is true that the headquarters of this Cistercian 
character of English vaulting from that of France. order were in Burgundy, also that the Burgundian 
Norman vaulting, before the time of the introduction Abbey of Cluny was the architectural university 0! 
of groined ribs, was essentially an endeavour to main- | Western Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
tain the traditional method of construction used in but even these facts do not justify the deduction that 
Roman building, and when the groin ribs were adopted the pointed arch was imported from Burgundy bos 
the influence of the tradition still remained, and in order than from any other district of France, тообоо 
to continue the level crown the diagonal ribs of Norman Which the use of the pointed arch was practically 
vaults were depressed to a more or less segmental form, universal at the time of its first employment in England. 
whilst French builders kept their diagonal ribs semi- 
circular, and so naturally made their vaults more or 
Jess domical in character. It would not be going too | NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
far to say that throughout its whole history and develop- | Тнк prospects of the Rural Cottages Bill which came 
ment English vaulting was a modified form of barrel | before the House of Commons for second reading last 
vaulting, and French a modified form of dome con- | week do not appear to be very brilliant, inasmuch as 1 
- struction. As illustrative examples of this tendency | is only a private Bill which is opposed from the Govern- 
Mr. Moore compares the aisle vaults of Peterborough | ment side of the House and treated with scant considera- 
«with those of St. Etienne, Beauvais. The general rule | tion by members generally. It would seem that the 
that English vaulting is founded on the barrel is not | Government are not at all disposed themselves to under: 
vitiated by exceptional examples as аб Durham and take a serious attempt to solve the difficulty of Rural 
Malmesbury, and with the general use of the pointed | Housing, or permit anyone else to do во. The fact being 
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that there are not enough votes hanging to it for their 
party, and the accomplishment of better housing for farm 
labourers would spoil the argument that it is the wicked 


landlords who are the obstacle to it. | 


In spite of their unreliability, which has been made 
evident, Ministers still profess to rely upon the trade- 
union returns as a true criterion of the proportion of 
building operatives out of work, and the state of the 
building trade. The recent returns of the London County 
Council, on the other hand, say that in the Metropolitan 
area the decline in the building trade has been enormous. 
In 1911 there was an addition of only 235 rooms, com- 
pared with 21,475 in 1903, in the county of London, and 
throughout the area around London the figures were the 
lowest on record in every part, except the eastern 
districts. On the other hand, the demolition of working- 
class houses did not show anything like a corresponding 
increase, the rooms affected in 1911 being 5,776, against 
6,681 in 1906. This decline in building was not due to 
any shrinkage in the demand for accommodation, for last 
vear there were fewer empty houses in the London 
district. Beyond dispute the unparalleled slackness in 
the building trade must be attributed almost wholly to the 
fears of builders to embark on undertakings, owing to the 
heavy taxation and unfair conditions imposed by the 
Government under a Budget which was represented as 
intended to develop the land and increase housing 


accommodation. 


The ventilation of the House of Commons 1$ an 
evergreen. Committees have sat upon it, they have had 
the help of men of science of high reputation, and large 
sums of money have been expended in carrying out 
ventilation schemes which were theoretically perfect, but 
although the matter was discussed last week in a rather 
jocular fashion, the present system does not seem to be 
entirely satisfactory. The trouble seems to be the result 
of admitting air through the floor of the House and the 
want of freshness and insufficient movement in the air 
introduced. The air in the chamber is pure but stagnant, 


and too much purified. 


We hope that the appeal that Dean Wace makes for 
another £2,000 to complete the restoration of the south- 
west tower of Canterbury Cathedral, which was com- 
menced by Archbishop Chichele, may speedily be 
forthcoming. Canterbury is unfortunate in being later 
in the field with its appeals for assistance than Win- 
chester, which has absorbed so enormous a proportion 
of the donations of the charitable. There is only a 
certain amount of money in this country which is likely 
to be given to charitable purposes, and if one cathedral 
succeeds in laying its hands on a large portion of it, the 
others have to go short. The amount which is wanted 
bv Canterbury at the present time is, however, сот- 
paratively so small that. we trust the Dean will speedily 


receive an adequate response to his appeal. 


The value of the Egyptian collection made by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., is so far bevond 
the amount of £6,000, its bare"cost, at which Professor 
Petrie offers it to University College, London, that there 
should be little difficulty in raising the amount among 
those who are interested in the history of Egyptian 
civilisation from prehistoric times until the time of Roman 
occupation. 

One of the most important branches of the collection 
is the pottery. This is stated to be the only dated 
collection in existence, and it is also the largest, ranging 
as it does from the prehistoric period down to Roman, 
and even Christian, times, and containing specimens of 
every period. The collection of beads is also claimed to 
be the only dated collection in existence, and by far the 
most varied and complete. It contains specimens of all 
the precious stones known to the Egyptians, and also 
illustrates their manufactures in glass and in the charac- 
teristic Egyptian faience. The scarabs, or seals, engraved 


with the names of kings and other persons, form an 


unsurpassed series. , Their importance from the historical. 


point of view may be illustrated by the fact that one 
Egyptian king, whose name appears in the lists of 
Egyptian kings, is otherwise unknown except from 
certain of these scarabs. "These three classes of objects— 
pottery, beads, and scarabs—form the essential basis of. 
the practical studv of Egyptian archeology. Written 
records begin about 5000 в.с., but there are abundant 
remains illuminating the earlier time when the founda- 
tions of the kingdom were established. Professor 
Petrie’s prehistoric collection is the greatest in the world, 
except, perhaps, that of the Ashmolean Museum, and 16 
is easy to read its indications of the dawn of religion in 
the articles of daily use accompanying burials and 
testifying to a belief in a future life—like the present опе, 
only better. The development of the processes of 
civilisation is also to be traced ; there are stone implements 
of exquisite delicacy, ivory carvings, tools of many 
varieties illustrating glass-making, weaving, stone- 
working, metal-working, casting, building, and all other 
arts which were practised in Egypt. There is even an 
architect's drawing for a shrine, showing elevations of 


front and side made on papyrus about 1600 B.c. 


.. School building at Birmingham is active just now, due 
principally to two causes. First, the higher standard 
which the Board of Education now requires in the 
provision of school places by a reduction of the maximum 
sizes of classes'and classrooms. The second cause is 
that not only is Birminghain growing, but in consequence 
of the development of the tramway system it 1s expand- 
ing. Many who used to live near the centre of the city 
are now enabled by means of tramway facilities to live 
in the suburbs, hence new school centres are being 


urgently required. 


Prestwick is not only interesting historically from its 
connection with Robert the Bruce, but excavations which 
have been recently made, and are still being continued, 
have added to its interest, and promise to increase 15 still 
further. Some time ago the Town Council acquired the 
grounds surrounding Bruce's Well, where stood in the 
days of old the Chapel and Leper Hospital of St. Ninian. 
It may be stated that because of the well's connection 
with the religious establishment it was sometimes called 
the Convent Well. Robert Gordon, in his description of 
Kyle іп Ше time of Charles I., mentions the спе! of 
Kingcase Hospital, and states that the persons who 
shared in the cliarity were lodged in huts or cottages near 
it; and in the records of the Presbyterv of Ayr a com- 
mission was instructed by the Lord Chancellor to 
“ visit the Hospitals of Kingkesse, Air, and Maybole—all 
having interest in the hospitals to сотре." 

The tradition is that the hospital was originally built 
and endowed by King Robert the Bruce. The cottages 
or huts of the lepers have long since passed away, but the 
remains of no less than twenty-four of the “° lipper folk ” 
have been exhumed, and the traces of, or impressions 
made by, many coffins have been seen. Up till the year 
1834 at least the mounds or graves were visible, but for 
many years all indications of sepulture had been lost. It 
therefore came as a great surprise to those superintending 
the excavations when so many human bones were dug up. 
Nearly all these bodies lay at the eastern end of the 
church. As to the church itself more than half of the 
entire length has been disinterred. Тһе structure ‘was 
evidently of a plain style of architecture, but of great 
solidity. This church or chapel, dedicated to St. Ninian, 
had an area of which the length was 36 feet by 17 feet in 
width. The walls were some 3 feet or 4 feet in thickness. 


` THE Devonport Education Committee recommend that 
Messrs. Thornely, Rooke & Barron should be engaged as 
architects for the proposed College Road School (subject to 
the necessary sanctions being obtained), and that they be 
paid 5 per cent. on the actual expenditure for buildings 


and 2 per cent. for bills of quantities. 
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“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 


In pen-and-ink architectural drawing the draughtsman 
has the choice of laying emphasis on the “‘ pen-and-ink "' 
or the ‘‘ architectural ” quality of his drawings. He may 
incline towards either a pictorial or a diagrammatic pre- 
sentation of the building he delineates, that is, he may 
endeavour to convey the effect or impression produced or 
he may content himself with showing the building as it 
is. Inasmuch as architecture is an art, it is of high 
importance to the student that he should acquire the 
habit of regarding the old buildings which he studies as 
expressions of an artistic sentiment or feeling, and not 
merely as an arrangement of brick, stone, timber or other 
material. To make a drawing which shall convey the 
expression of artistic sentiment or feeling that a building 
represents, the draughtsman must take account of light 
and shade, he must regard a building as a solid bounded 
by surfaces, and not as a combination of forms defined by 
lines. 

In his everyday life in an office or in a school the 
architectural student is mainly occupied in the drawing 
of buildings, or parts of buildings, by line diagrams, 
technically known as plans, sections and elevations. 
Thus he is apt to overlook the fact that these are but 
means to an end, the production of a building which 
shall express an artistic sentiment or the record of one 
which does express such sentiment. He forgets that a 
building is a solid with contrasts and gradations of light 
and shade as well as of form and colour. 

Pen-and-ink drawing has many limitations peculiar 
to itself, and is therefore highly selective; indeed, we 
might say more highly selective than any other form of 
pictorial representation, and in order to convey the artistic 
sentiment which a building expresses it makes especial 
use of what are technically called “ values,” which may 
be explained as the rhythmical emphasis of varied in- 
tensities of light and shade. Turning now to the draw- 
ings which have been sent in as examples of pen-and-ink 
perspectives of a church porch— 

Mr. William A. Robb sends a perspective of the south 
porch of Glasgow Cathedral, which is a happy com- 
promise between the diagram and the picture, in that it 
shows what the architecture is with force and intelli- 
gibility. The use of wriggly lines is, however, an affecta- 


tion that has no value in expression. | 
‹‹ Plato ” has made a sketch which includes the 


south porch of Burford Church and its environment, а 
diagram which is suggestive rather than precise, a picture 
with incomplete pictorial quality. 

** Ebor '' sends a drawing of the south porch of St. 
Mary's Church, Beverley, which is evidence that the 
draughtsman has not yet И arrived. '' | Modern mass 
lining is destructive of pictorial effect, which is otherwise 
here attempted, and is in fact a shirking device for saving 
labour and concealing lack of skill. 

** Granite Idol ” also wants more practice and experi- 
ence. His sketch is on the right way to pen-and-ink 
pictorial expression, but has not yet quite reached perfec- 
tion. The subject is the porch of St. Machar Cathedral, 
Aberdeen. | 

“ Alpha’s ” drawing of the south porch of St. Mary's 
Church, Beverley, is an architect’s sketch in almost pure 
line, which is well handled with considerable feeling for 

alues. 
` Mr. Chas. H. Roberts has sent in a nice drawing of 
the north porch of Christchurch Priory, Hants, but has 
not complied with our conditions by rendering in pencil 
instead of pen-and-ink. The drawing is a good example 
of the beauty of the soft pencil. 

** Dunelmian ’’ must study the rules of perspective, as 
the first necessity in a drawing is correctness, and though 
a sketch is not set up according to rules, the rules must 
be observed, or at least not flagrantly violated. 

We award prizes of half a guinea each to Mr. W. A. 
Robb, “Plato,” “ Ebor ” and '' Alpha." 


MRS. ALLINGHAM'S WATER-COLOUR ЕХНІВІ. 

TION AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 
MRS. ALLINGHAM's solo show adds yet another to the 
list of exhibitions wherein the fair sex successfully pro- 
claims its rivalry in Art with the other sex. But after 
all, should there be, or is there, such rivalry? Is it not 
rather merely friendly competition, where those who 
succeed applaud one another, and those who fail meet with 
true Bohemian sympathy? Except we detail the exhibits 
from No. 1 to No. 56, we do not see how we can properly 
satisfy the proprieties; but though patience would not fail 
us, we should lack space. 

Mrs. Allingham is an apostle of wayside art—the art 
of the byway, not the highway; the art of the thatched 
cottage, the flowering bank, the breezy downs. Her 
sketches are marvels of atmospheric effect, sunshine, God’s 
daylight and brightness, and the feminine appreciation 
of delicacy. 

“Іп a Spring Copse,” “ Michaelmas Daisies," “ Blue- 
bells—Kew’’ (how well we know this view!), “ Autuma 
Border іп a Surrey Garden’’ (this is condensed rhythm), 
“In a Spring Wood, Isle of Wight” (a perfect gem), 
“A Village Well, Wiltshire”? (showing greater contrast 
of light and dark than in most of the exhibits), “ Blue 
bells? (No. 39), “А+ Bridport, Dorset," and “Іп the 
Brook Woods, Surrey ’’—these are selected for mention 
here, as we feel that were we purchaser as well as critic, 
it is these works which would be the first to extract the 
money from our pockets, though indeed two of the pictures 
mentioned had already been appropriated at the date of 
our visit. | 


COMPETITION NEWS., 


BacuP.— The Corporation propose to lay out land at the 
Stubbylee and Moorland estates (recently presented to the 
town) as a park, &c., and the Town Clerk has been instructed 
to prepare particulars of a suggested competition for 
designs. 

BLACKBURN.— With reference to our note in last week's 
issue, the Town Council have adopted the recommendation 
of the sub-committee that architects and surveyors be invited 
to send in competitive designs for the improvement of the 
centre of the town. Premiums of £100, £50, and £25 are to 
be offered for the best three designs, and Professor Adshesd, 
of Liverpool University, is to be invited to act as assessor. 


ILLUSTR А ` 


A DRAWING BY HAROLD OAKLEY. 
Turs drawing is a study in effect by the use of a special 
paper which gives a particular feeling of texture, and И 
illustrated by us as a specimen of Mr. Harold Oakley's skill 
in draughtsmanship, as well as a highly interesting expert 
ment in technique. 


MESSRS, GARRARD'S PREMISES, GRAFWON STREET. 
ONE of the latest examples of the work of Sir Ernest George, 
A.R.A., and his partner, Mr, A. B. Yeates, is here illus 
trated, and is an interesting example of London business 
premises in which the client has happily not clamoured fer 
acres of plate glass. 


54 UPPER BROOK STREET. 


A TRADITIONAL London character is the outstanding feature 
of this house, by Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., & Yeates. 


NORTH FRONT OF EXTENSION TO BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Dr. Вовмет'в new front to the British Museum is one of 
the most dignified and scholarly pieces of architecture to be 
found in London, and completely expressive of the character 
of the building of which it forms a part. 


Tue British Fire Prevention Committee has decided io 
issue shortly an exhaustive report on the fire protective 
organisation of Russia in the form of a quarto volume 9 
120 pages, compiled by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.Ed., w! 
some 160 illustrations. The committee will also shortly 
publish the results of their fire tests on sixteen different 
forms of partitions, this volume to be a complementary 
volume to two already published on the results of fire tests 
with twenty-eight floors and sixty fire-resisting doors. Other 
impending reports of the committee are to deal respectively 
with matters relating to “Celluloid Dangers’’ and certain 
testing operations in the United States. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
A MEETING of the Royal Institute was held on Monday, the 
7th inst., at Conduit Street, W., Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, acting hon, secretary, announced the 
death of Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, Associate 1879, Fellow 
1891, who was the architect for the Tate Gallery and for.a 
large number of free libraries in the districts around London. 
Also the death of Mr, Robert Henry Burden, Fellow 1878. 

A vote of thanks was passed, on the motion of the Chair- 
man, to M. Bonnat, director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and to M. Hulot for the loan of the latter's Concour drawings 
for the Prix de Rome, which were exhibited in connection 
with Mr. Billerey’s paper on “Modern French Architec- 
ture," read recently before the Royal Institute. 

A paper illustrated by numerous slides was then read 


by Mr. Cecil C. Brewer, F.R.I.B.A., on 


American Museum Buildings. 


While more money and more enthusiasm have pro- 
bably been given during the last decade to the build- 
ing of museums in America than in any other coun- 
try, a tour of inspection of the most important did 
not show, as hoped; that the Americans have аз 
yet revolutionised museum and gallery planning, as they 
undoubtedly have the planning and arrangement of libraries. 
It is, of course, a far more complex and difficult problem to 
house, for display or study purposes, the multitude of ob- 
jects which are, or may be, placed in museums—objects of 
every conceivable size and shape, requiring individual care 
and treatment for exhibition or storage. But it seems as 
if the directots and curators are so occupied receiving and 
purchasing, arranging for purchases, or sending out expedi- 
tions, that they have little time or energy left to study their 
needs in the matter of buildings, or to specify these needs 
clearly to the architects. 

If real progress is to be made towards the ideal museum 
building, as yet far to seek in any country, it must be by 
intelligent co-operation of museum directors with architects, 
not by stipulating to the decimal point the area of window to 
floor space in every room; not by insisting on the omission of 
every moulding and of every feature which could possibly be 
called ornament, leaving the rooms with the untidy finish 
of a factory, while allowing as a sop to the feelings of the 
harried architect a pompous display of ornament in the 
entrance hall; but by a certain sacrifice by both director 
and architect, by study of existing buildings, and most of all, 
жо by the exercise of imagination and tolerance by 

th. 

Museums were roughly divided by Mr. Brewer into three 
classes: General, Art, and Science. Of the first there are 
few in America. This is fortunate, because, except in the case 
of small or purely local museums, their catholicity is usually 
their undoing, and leads to their becoming unwieldy, and they 
tend to develop lopsidedly. ‘One such general museum 
is the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, of which only 
@ portion has been finished. The plans, by McKim, Mead & 
White, for the whole scheme show a magnificent architec- 
tural lay-out, but there is not much evidence that it has been 
studied with a view to special museum requirements. Another 
general museum is the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg (archi- 
tects, Alden & Harlow), which might be termed the world’s 
most magnificent department-store of culture. Enormous sums 
have been spent on its somewhat ostentatious display, the 
whole having, it is proudly said, cost £1,200,000, The great 
gallery of architecture (126 feet square) suffers from an excess 
of the art which it was built to exhibit. It is surrounded by 
a gallery supported on Classic columns, and, seeing that it is 
filled with very large architectural casts, many of them 
of the Classic orders, there is a confusion between the 
exhibits and the architecture of the hall itself. There can be 
no doubt that such halls cannot be made too simple. It is 
obviously & mistake to use quasi-Classic columns as a back- 
ground to casts of the antique examples, and in this case the 
order in the hall is only 18 inches less high than that of the 
mausoleum of Halicarnassus, which is amongst those dis- 
played against it, while such an exhibit as the entire western 
portals of St. Gilles, Gard, France, would have had a far 
better setting against a plain wall surface. The two-floored 
peristyle hall of sculpture is much more successful, and the 
exhibits look well against the background of white marble 
columns and grey-green walls. 

_ The plan of the Free Museum of Science and Art, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, by Messrs. Wilson 
Eyre, Cope & Stewardson and Frank Miles Day & Bros., 
joint architects, offers very fine opportunities for internal 
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effect, and the range of central galleries should be, when 
completed, very stately. The effect of the portion already 
in use, about one-sixth of the whole, is charming in its 
North-Italian Gothic, though much spoilt by the serious 
fault common in American museums of the great door not 
being utilised. The use of the small door under the steps 1s, 
in this case, most undignified. 

Turning now to Art Museums, there are few general 
points of difference between the American buildings and those 
in Europe, excepting that the museums and picture galleries 
are more often united in one building than with us, and in 
the picture galleries themselves the lighting, which is almost 
universally from the top, is very generally by sky-lights with 
а flat lay or ceiling light extending over almost the whole 
of the room. There are practically no lantern*nor monitor 
lighted galleries, and very few of the curved ceilings which 
have come so into vogue in England. Double glazing with 
an attic space is held to be essential on account of the 
climate, and when one finds directors who admit to endea- 
vouring to maintain a temperature of 70 degrees in their 
galleries, and more often attaining 75 degrees or 80 degrees, 
one sees that such achievement would be impossible with a 
single skylight in the American winters, 

The background colours used in the newer American 
museums are usually grey or some neutral tint, which 1s far 
preferable to the old dingy maroon or the violent primary 
colours now coming into fashion in England. To eyes accus- 
tomed to English lighting, almost all the American galleries 
seem over-lighted. 

It is probable that more study and more care were given 
to the Fine Arts Museum, Boston, than to the building of 
any other museum in the world. Seven years elapsed 
between the inception of the idea of a new museum and the 
laying of the first stone. These years were spent in earnest 
study of requirements and of existing buildings in Europe 
and America, and the four volumes of reports issued by the 
travelling Commission remain one of the most valuable pieces 
of museum literature. Two years were spent in studying 
lighting problems in an experimental building purposely 
built. A fifth volume of the Report was then issued summing 
up the whole work, and containing sketch-plans for the new 
building by one of the Commission architects, Mr. Clipstone 


Sturgis. 

Before the plans were decided upon there was a change in 
the directorate of the museum, and an architect who had till 
then taken no part in the preliminary study was appointed 
with three consultants to assist him, two of whom had formed 
part of the original Commission. The working drawings bear 
the name of all four architects. The directors and curators were 
also consulted on the minutest details throughout, so that 
result should embody their ideas to the utmost. | 

The exterior of the museum leaves only a feeling of awk- 
ward frigidity, and probably pleases not even any one of the 
four architects who had a hand in its building. The interior, 
in spite of the fact that it was built for the most part to 
house existing collections (the ideal condition in museum 
building which was so splendidly taken advantage of by 
McKim in the decorative arts wing at the Metropolitan 
Museum), has no dignity nor grace, and does not, except in 
certain rooms, where a stylistic setting has been aimed at, 
lend charm to its wonderful collections. 

The Metropolitan Museum, New York, is the largest and 
most important Art Museum in America, and certainly one 
of the most interesting to a student of museum architecture, 
as the buildings are of three dates, and one is delighted to 
find that the latest addition is probably the most satisfactory 
museum building on the Continent. The old museum dates 
from 1875-80, but it is now intended to surround this ex- 
tremely ugly block entirely. 

The original building resembles the old South Kensington 
Museum, and has all its defects; the high top-lighted courts 
containing architectural and other casts have the effect of 
dwarfing the smaller original exhibits, and are much over- 
crowded. It 1s difficult to suggest a satisfactory method of 
exhibiting such large architectural pieces—probably a very 
large perfectly plain hall with the lightest and simplest iron 
roof is required, as far as possible detached from the other 
collections. The entrance block, by W. M. Hunt, added in 
1902, and the new wing of Decorative Arts and the library 
are alike admirable. The emptiness and fine architecture of 
the first mentioned add enormously to the dignity and repose 
of the museum, though many protest against the waste of 
space and the delightfully subdued lighting. 

The Art Institute of Chicago (architects, Shepley, Rutan & 
Cooledge) formed part of the 1895 World's Fair, the Art 
Institute paying more than half its cost in order to obtain 
a permanent, in lieu of a temporary, building. It is situated 
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on the lake front, and comprises not only a picture gallery 
and general art museum, but an art school, which, with 
700 regular day students and a total roll of 2,500 must surely 
be one of the largest in the world ; it occupies not only the 
whole of the basement, but a range, 675 feet long, of forty- 
three class and studio rooms to the east of the building, 
which being sunk below the level of the ground is not visible 
from the lake front. The main building is a great quad- 
rangle, bisected by the grand staircase, the two courts being 
filled by the lecture theatre and library. 

The plan is interesting owing to the corridor, which runs 
completely round the inside of the exhibition rooms. "This 
js an excellent arrangement for a gallery which holds many 
temporary exhibitions. "The pictures in some of the rooms 
here are chdnged as often as thirty times a year, and any 
gallery can be closed without interfering with any other, In 
the case of the permanent collections on the ground floor, 
which is entirely given up to casts of sculpture, the benefit 
13 not so obvious, the corridor giving a double circuit, which 
is distracting. The treatment of the angles of the corridors 
is most unhappy. The object was to give vistas into the 
galleries, and at the same time to obtain wide rooms at the 
angles; the result is unarchitectural and awkwardly 
managed. 

The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo (architects, Green & 
Wicks) was, architecturally, said Mr. Brewer, the most nearly 
perfect art museum that he visited. No money, care, or 
thought have been spared to make it as complete as possible. 
It occupies a splendid site in the public park, above the 
lake, and the lay-out has been most carefully studied—the 
approaches and terraces being magnificent. The whole is, 
indeed, very dignified without being bombastic. The style 
selected 15 pure Greek, and the same Ionic order is carried 
through both the interior and exterior except for the portico. 
where a larger scale 18 adopted. But the style is more 
humanely treated than at the Boston Art Museum, and the 
whole is more gentle than either the Corcoran Art Gallery 
or the Chicago Art Institute, while for suitability to its pur- 
pose the interior must rank with the Decorative Arts wing 
at the Metropolitan. 

The finish and interior decoration of the rooms is excel- 
lent. White marble is used throughout for columns and 
architraves, beautiful blue-black or blue-grey marble for the 
dadoes. The floors are of sanded Tennessee marble, rather 
dark in the picture galleries, and lighter Tennessee with 
green inlay in the sculpture court. The walls are covered 
with various textiles, the most satisfactory being butter-cloth 
over coloured distemper ; but all the colours are low in tone, 
and all the cornices, ceilings, &c., cream-coloured. 

The exterior is entirely of white marble, with copper 
roof, and is worthy of the highest praise, although the east 
front is somewhat spoilt by the addition of rather meaning- 
less caryatid balconies, for which rough sketches were left by 
St. Gaudens. 

The oldest of the Science Museums is the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. А very large 
scheme for it was prepared by Clement Vaux in 1871. The 
existing buildings are still but a fragment of this scheme, 
and, though only one block was built under his direction, the 
additions which have been carried out almost continuously 
under various architects have adhered somewhat @озёу to it. 
Indeed, one is surprised to find the authorities proposing in 
the large additions now under consideration very little 
change jn either size or type of galleries, which are all 
reminiscent of those at the British .Museum of Natural 
History at South Kensington. | 

The National Museum, Washington (architects, Horn- 
blower & Marshall), was not in full working order in June 
1911. The exterior shows that an effort has been made to 
combine the requirements of the directors as to lighting with 
a great monumental structure, and the whole is certainly 
the most successful large scientific museum building. The 
simple lines of the design accentuate its great size (561 feet 
by 365 feet), and the fine white granite used, with a darker 
base, has an excellent effect against the background of trees. 

In America the popularity of aquaria with the public is 
beyond all question, The aquarium in New York has two 
million yisitors per annum, or more than the total of all the 
other museums in the city, including the Zoological Gardens. 
"This, no doubt, is due, first, to its location at the Battery, 
namely, in a situation akin to, say, the Tower of London or 

Westminster Abbey, and, secondly, to the superior attraction 
of animate over inanimate specimens, but also to the very 
special illumination and method of display that are adopted 
jn aquaria. 

At Detroit, a town of only 500,000 people, the aquarium 


has annually upwards of 1,000,000 visitors, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that it 1s more than three miles from 
the centre of the city. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor Beresford Pite, in proposing the vote of 
thanks, said it gave him very great pleasure to hear Mr. 
Brewer's paper, inasmuch as he had been present at the 
time when the Council of the Institute decided to elect him 
to the Godwin Bursary. In Mr. Brewer they had an entirely 
suitable person for bridging over the extraordinary chasm 
which existed between the younger and the older members 
of the Institute. The advantage of having experience and 
professional knowledge brought to bear on a class of build- 
ing such as the paper dealt with had justified the choice 
then made. Jt was an interesting, important, and valuable 
paper. The subject was one of very great and practical 
interest to all, because everybody learnt by way of museums 
and galleries. However, he was a little doubtful whether 
the nation at large yet realised that museums are educa- 
tional, and not places of entertainment and amusement. 
If it was a place of amusement they might prepare for a 
system of planning entirely different to the continuous 
corridor type which the evolutionary system of thought 
demands for scientific precision. It was necessary, so to 
speak, to have a corridor leading from nowhere to some- 
where. It was surely apparent that in any scientific study 
of natural objects nothing but the progressive corridor, the 
passing on from parent to child, would satisfy. One had 
absolutely got to follow the family tree, and the plans must 
be on the branch system. It should be as easy to plana 
scientific museum as it was to plan a Gothic cathedral. 
But in the art museum there was no such plan; here the 
director is at sea in a fog. The planning of art galleries 
was, in fact, one of the most interesting and difficult of 
problems. For instance, in the case of a general art museum 
what lines should guide the architect in those portions of 
the building devoted to architecture? Here one at once 
came face to face with a difficulty. Mr. Brewer had made 
it clear that he objected to the architectural arrangement 
of architectural galleries. There was undoubtedly a good 
deal to be said for the packing-case or warehouse design 
in those instances where all the interest should be concen- 
trated on the objects and none left for the building itself. 
But that theory might be pushed too far. General propor- 
tion and other architectural considerations could not be 
banished altogether. When one passed from the architec- 
tural exhibits of such a museum to furniture and objects of 
domestic use one could not forget the importance of the 
rooms being in scale to the contents, The ordinary gallery 
offered, at all events to the architectural student, the least 
possible assistance and help. Artistic objects and furniture 
which is made to charm should be exhibited under charming 
conditions. This, again, might be pushed too far, as in 
the case of the Bavarian Museum at Munich, where the 
objects lost all seriousness of purpose and made one imagine 
oneself to be in Madame Tussaud’s. If the American 
museums seemed to err at all it was in the direction of 
too great a seriousness. One could not help feeling grateful 
to the modern school of American architects for their attach- 
ment to the monumental type of architecture, though they 
may sometimes overpower by imparting too heavy an effect. 
Here in the Old Country people seemed to be suffering 
from pessimism. He would like to have listened to a paper 
by an American as equally gifted as Mr. Brewer on the 
subject of modern English museum bnildings. 

Dr. Hoyle, the curator of the National Museum of 
Wales, stated that a very few years ago he heard architects 
defined by an eminent museum director as '' those enemies 
of the human race." At that time he himself was dispo 
to sympathise with that view. But since then he (the 
speaker) had learnt better. The fault usually lies nof 
with the architect but with the museum committee, who 
fail to tell the architect what they want. How could one 
have a really successful building if the people who were 
to work in it did not have any intercourse with the people 
who are designing it? Therefore he would advise anyone 
called upon to design a museum to insist on getting into 
contact with those who were going to work there. There 
were three classes to be considered: the specialist, the 
student, and then the ordinary public. The requirements 
of the two first are fairly easily met from the architectural 
point of view. Too much to look at should not be given 
to the ordinary visitor. Every specimen should be the 
of its kind, and labelled in such a way that it will 
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its own story. There were many American museums which 
struck him as being altogether too large. He did not think 
their area ought to exceed 400 feet by 220 feet. When 
people go to à museum they feel it a duty to walk all 
round. There was certainly no exertion so exhausting as 
museum visiting. Therefore the building should nof exceed 
& certain size; and if the collections outgrow those dimen- 
sions they must be divided into sections and one of them 
taken right away and put into a different building. Mr. 
Brewer, in talking of the Fine Arts Museum at Boston, 
mentioned that the Japanese collection there was shown 
in rooms to which some considerable Japanese feeling had 
been successfully given, and had wished it had been possible 
to obtain the candid opinion of a cultivated Japanese on 
them. He (the speaker) had read a short time ago that 
the ordinary Japanese method was not to show too much 
at a time. In Japanese houses there was nothing like a 
picture gallery; only one vase or picture being displayed 
at a time. But Western ideas are getting hold of Japan 
with most disastrous results. A wealthy Japanese gentle- 
man built a gallery somewhat on Western lines, but it 


has never been opened because the owner could not bear 
Open-air 


the idea of displaying his possessions in rows. 
museums were more common than Mr. Brewer seemed to 
think; they seem to have started in Scandinavia. It was 
interesting to hear that so many of the lecture theatres 
in America depended entirely on artificial lighting and 
were placed in the centre of the building. That had been 
his own suggestion for the National Museum of Wales, 
but it had been laughed at. Personally he did not believe 
that the evolutionary idea of arrangement was as easy às 
Professor Pite seemed to think. It would probably be 
Just as easy to apply it to an art as to a science museum. 

Mr. H, H. Statham remarked that Mr. Brewer had 
raised a very difficult point in discussing what should be 
done with a large court where models are exhibited of 
architectural work. If the specimens or casts are exhibited 
in the centre one obviously does not want another architec- 
ture round that court. Yet it was possible to have too 
bare a room. If one was designing a sculpture gallery as 
part of the museum one need not be afraid of a really 
good architectural background. Не would suggest that for 
an architectural court, instead of putting architectural 
detail round it one might have plain walls with a frieze 
of sculpture. The bare room would in that way be escaped. 
There was something to be said for dividing an art gallery 
by pilasters, providing that the contents can be divided 
into groups. This is shown at the new Salon in Paris. 

Mr. W. Woodward said he would like to add something 
on the importance of scale for the rooms of a museum. 
For an exhibition of furniture, for instance, small rooms 
were required. One of the great faults of modern museums 
was that they were built regardless of scale. The architect 
usually seems to think that it is grandiloquent architecture 
which he has to produce, without the slightest regard to 
the purpose of the building. The result was a waste of 
public money, and it robbed the exhibits of their interest 
and value. Architects of such places should devote them- 
selves to simplicity of design, for in a museum one did not 
go to admire architecture. With regard to the lighting of 
picture galleries, it was obvious that different pictures 
called for different lighting. 

Mr. F. Hooper was sure that the Council would feel 


satisfied with their selection of the Godwin Bursar of 107 
Mr. Brewer had rather suggested that a museum was to 
But 


be a collection of works to be seen in a single visit. 

might not the fact be worth considering that museums can 
be constructed so that a man going in, say, to study 
pottery or glass could go directly intq those departments 


without his attention being distracted by the other ex- 


tremely interesting objects? The average visitor, of course, 
goes in without knowing definitely what he wants to look 
at, and possibly never reaches what would interest h'm 
most. Perhaps the collections could be so subdivided that 
the student did not exhaust his strength in looking at 
several objects. In almost every one of the plans shown 
on the screen the buildings were indicated as completed, 
although so many of them were at present only partially 
complete. His admiration had been aroused for a people 
who did not look upon their work as having finality. If 
that spirit existed here at home there would be less diffi- 
culty when our museums required enlargement, and there 
would be a definite scheme for such a contingency from 
the first. It seemed: to him that buildings should not be 


so much multiplied as extended. The Bavarian Museum 
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at Munich alluded to by Professor Pite was in his opinion 
most captivating, and it was almost impossible to get tired 
in visiting it. | 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, the President, in putting the 
vote of thanks, said that Mr. Brewer possessed a fine 
critical faculty, which he fully used when he went to 
America. Scale was one of the very difficult problems in 
connection with museum buildings, for what would suit one 
object for the purpose of exhibition would certainly not 
suit another. Personally he was entirely opposed to ex- 
hibited architecture, as he considered it was almost Impos- 
sible to present it satisfactorily. Indeed, he believed that 
a great deal of harm had been done in that attempt. А 
flagrant example was Trajan's Column in South Kensing- 
ton. There were many things capable of being exhibited, 
but there were others which could not be shown. The 
sooner the latter were eliminated the better. It was a 
curious and significant fact that the Americans were most 
diiigent in their search for prototypes. Mr. Brewer, in 
speaking of the new wing of Decorative Arts at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, mentioned that though Mr. 
McKim was said to have used the Musée des Arts Deco- 
ratifs at the Louvre as his model, he himself was tempted 
to believe that McKim ‘‘merely used it as a label to 
satisfy the American craving for a prototype." Тһе 
Germans, on the other hand, are turning their backs on 
such things. It seemed a strange result of modern develop- 
ment. In conclusion, he would say that Mr. Brewer had 
made a most excellent use of his Godwin Bursary. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Brewer having acknowledged the vote and briefly 
replied to some of the points, the meeting terminated. 


BRICK BUILT CASTLES OF LEICESTERSHIRE. 


TAMWORTH CASTLE.—ON THE BORDERS OF 
WARWICKSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 


TAMWORTH CASTLE, surmounting a huge artificial mound 
surrounded by trees, with a winding pathway leading up 
to the entrance, is exceedingly picturesque. 

The castle is built—-as one would imagine a castle 
should be—high up above all other buildings, commanding 
a splendid view of the surrounding scenery from the 
battlements, the river Anker, Lady Bridge, and the ancient 
town of Tamworth. 

The Romans knew of Tamworth, as Mancetter and 
Wall, two of their strongholds, which lie along the well- 


known Watling Street, are quite near to the town. 
According to records in the castle, Tamworth was one 


BARONIAL BANQUETING HALL. 


of the capitals of the Anglo-Saxon kings of Mercia, where 
they held their courts and  witenagemotes and granted 
religious charters. Traces of entrenchments and banks 
constructed by Offa, who reigned in 755, still remain. This 
powerful monarch also built a palace to the south of the 
present town hall. The Danes landed in 874, and Offa’s 
palace was razed to the ground. 

Forty years later Ethelfleda, daughter of King Alfred, 
caused the mound upon which the present castle stands 
to be erected with a donjon surmounting it. The Danes 
again besieged the town, and subdued it in 941, after which 
the castle was turned into a nunnery. 

Robert de Marmion, Lord of Fontenoy and Hereditary 
Champion of the Dukes of Normandy, had the castle with 


308 


lands bestowed upon him by William the Conqueror, and 
later we find that it passed into the Ferrers’ hands, for 
Leland, writing in the time of Henry VIII., says that 
Mr. John Ferrers lived in the “great round tower of 
stone” standing on the dungeon hill. 

To gain the small pointed doorway on the east, one 
has to walk along the gradually ascending path as it winds 
about, ultimately leading one on to a beautiful terrace, 
with the pointed doorway under the Warder’s House and 
& narrow passage leading into the paved courtyard. 
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holes and doorways, the small windows with their quaint 
diamond-shaped panes, and the ivy clinging in luxuriance 
everywhere form a wonderful mass of colour and beauty 
worthy of any artist's canvas. 

Passing under the main entrance and along a passage, 
a low wide arch on the right gives entrance to the old 
baronial banqueting hall, lighted by a great window in 
diamond panes. The hall, 36 feet 6 inches by 28 feet, 
was decorated in the time of Henry VIII., and on the 
north wall was formerly a rude delineation in fresco of 
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CHIMNEYPIECE IN OAK ROOM. 


Facing the passage is the main entrance, erected by 
Sir John Ferrers in James I.'s reign. Above the doorway 
are the arms of the Ferrers carved in stone, with string 
under, supported by Doric columns, but wind and weather 
have succeeded in obliterating all detail. 

The silent beauty of this old courtyard is beyond 
description. The dull red brickwork with stone dressings 
now weathered down to greeny grey, the deep shadows in 


the traditional last battle between Sir Lancelot de Lake 
and Sir Tarquin, a Saxon knight, but this was whitened 
over in 1783; below this an oak box-seat runs slong it 
full length of the wall with panelled wainscotting 7 fee 
high. This would be the throne or seat of honour, Е 
perhaps, Henry VIII. sat with his ministers. The 
er- roof is very fine and carved in places, 
! heavy timbers, all of dark oak. 
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will not share the same fate as the old Globe Room at 


Tamworth might well be called the ‘‘ castle of carving.” 
The oak fireplaces are beautiful and in wonderful preserva | Banbury. 
One of the first open fireplaces in the castle to be seen 


tion. Of course, as usual, Americans have offered large sums 
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MAIN ENTRANCE. 


THE TERRACE. 


EAST VIEW. 
is that in the banqueting hall, but this is not so fine as 


to “ hastle ’’ them over the water, all of which have wisely : 
on, and we have | those upstairs. The five wrought-iron standards 6 feet 


been refused by the Tamworth Corporati 
the satisfaction of knowing that Tamworth oak carving high to be seen in the hall were taken from the tomb of 
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the last of the Ferrers family. This splendid hall recalls 
those famous lines of Scott in “ Marmion ” :— 


““ And there, with herald pomp and state, 
They hail’d Lord Marmion: 
They hail’d him Lord of Fontenaye, 
Of Sutterward, and Serwelbaye, 
Of Tamworth Tower and Town." 


STATE DRAWING-ROOM. 


In the same poem King James suggests that 


€, . if within Tantallon strong 

The good Lord Marmion tarries long, 
Perchance our meeting next may fall, 
At Tamworth, in his castle hall. 


To which the haughty Marmion made reply :— 


“ Much honoured with my humble home, 
Tf in its halls King James should come; 
=. | тапу a banner will be torn, 
And many a knight to earth be borne, 
And many a Sheaf of arrows spent „ 
Ere Scotland’s king shall cross the Trent. 


to Scott's “ Marmion,” a successor of 
da 22. right merrily within the grim walls. 
uon ving the baronial hall by the doorway to left of the 
lace on the south side, and up a flight of broad oak 
teps, at the head of which is the minstrels' gallery and 
$ Lys w overlooking the hall, you enter the State drawing- 
En with beautiful dark oak wainscotted walls and carved. 
бол The egg and tongue, bead and fillet ornaments 
о used here. The panels in frieze are emblazoned 
wi th the ‘arms of the Ferrers family and others. Altogether 
tiere are fifty-five panels in dark colours, with inscriptions 
о panel. by the south window, and about 6 
inches below the ceiling, has the following inscription =з. 
“Неге foloweth the coates of armes av tiently bor'e 
in ye na’e of Ferrers, with an abstract of such howses and 
an'tie't families as have. since the Co'quest been lynially 
disce’ded fro’ Henry de Ferriers, lord of Ferriers in 
Norma'dy who ca’e into Eng’ with Wil’ ye Co'quero' and 


firep 
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tooke his first denonmiation fro’ the said towne called 
Ferriers, lying in Ye Dukedome of Normandie.” 

Written above the fireplace on panels is an inscription 
showing that James I, of England and Sir John Ferrers 
were both descended from the same ancestor, David, king 
of Scots. 

The room adjoining is called the “Oak Room," wains- 
cotted as before, with six more heraldic panels, but on 
entering one's eyes stray towards the chimney-piece. It 
eclipses everything. At a first glance there is too much 
beauty to take in; one must look at it in portions, and 
then as a whole. The centre shield stands out boldly with 
the twelve principal quarterings of the Ferrers family, 
with the motto, “ Only One." The six panels round are 
said to represent mythological subjects (a not uncommon 
characteristic of the architecture of the period), and on 
the right is a figure of a man, and on the left of a 
woman with a child, dressed in ancient costume. 

There is a floor above the Oak Room, part of which is 
comparatively new, it being used as a museum for coins, 
fossils, &c., found in and around Tamworth. At the east 
end of the gallery—which runs round the castle from the 
west to the north side—is a narrow staircase which leads 
to the top of the tower, where a charming view of the 
surrounding country can be obtained. 

Tamworth Castle has a very fine staircase of solid oak 
Jogs built in Henry VIII.'s time, leading to a suite of 
three rooms, which no doubt were set apart for King 
James on his visits to the castle. Of the three rooms the 
State dining-room is the most beautiful. Here we have 
another richly carved fireplace, nearly as fine as that in 
the Oak Room. In addition to the fireplace, the various 
doorways one has to pass through are magnificent. The 
royal suite is large and airy—the size of one room, for 
example, is 21 feet by 14 feet 6 inches; this is known as 
the ante-chamber, and has a window opening on to а 
railed balcony overlooking the terrace. Here the King 
could see for miles around him, and be near his barge in 
case of treachery. The State dining-room is one of the 
finest in the castle, being 39 feet by 25 feet; the carving 
both on oak and stone is of Tudor workmanship. 


CARVED CHIMNEYPIECE. 


Next to the State dining-room is the royal bed- 
chamber, which is nearly as large as the dining-room 
itself. | 

Another fine old staircase leads to a sort of pee 
from the royal bed-chamber; out. of this another 
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almost inevitable—is the custom to regard the problem of 


stairway gives access to the upper room of the Warder's 
House, which is believed to have been used as a domestic 
chapel by the Ferrers, where, unobserved, they could 
declare their faith and pray over the little wooden altar 
at the far end. 

The walls of the Warder’s House are wainscotted in 
oak, and there is another beautiful carved chimney-piece 
bearing coats-of-arms of the Ferrers. From here one can 


return to the courtyard, 
One of the oldest portions of the castle—according to 


Mr. Morton, the local historian, in his excellent book 
on Tamworth—is the watchman's staircase. This is set 
in a recess lighted by a loophole from without, so that a 
watchman could be stationed without fear of bodily injury 
either from within or without, as*the opening to the stairs 
is provided with a stout door which could be locked from 
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the inside; perhaps this may have been used as a hiding 


place. | | | 
Another interesting - feature approached from the 


courtyard is the dungeon of the tower. The lower walls 
are built of rubble stone, apparently of Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman date. The place is 13 feet square and quite lofty 
compared -with dungeons of other castles—Ludlow, Kirby, 
or Ashby—but there is one point of resemblance between 
them all; the doors are low, and no window, fireplace, 
or other means of ventilation is provided. Heavy chains 
with rings were fixed or built into the wall, allowing the 
captive to just stretch his legs. The thickness of walls 
in the castle varies considerably, but. averages ^7 feet 
6 inches. The stone base is 9 feet in thickness, and 
measured from base to battlements, is 40 feet high. The 
mound on which the castle rests is about 50 feet high and 


100 feet in diameter. | 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PHYSICAL, 
PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
one OR WARMING AND VENTILA- 


By ARTHUR H. BARKER. 


No complaint as to a building is more common than one 
relating to the heating and ventilation. It is a common- 
place to say that these subjects are not understood, or 
only imperfectly understood, by practitioners in them. 
Perhaps one of the radical mistakes which are the cause of 
this state of things—and it is one which to an engineer is 


Cd d ыы 
Engineers on April 2. per read before the Institate of Sanitary 


warming a building as a mere matter of technics—indeed, 
as something in which science, as such, has no voice—or if 
it has any voice at all, such a small voice as to be hardly 
worthy of a hearing; at the best, the scientific questions 
have been considered to be problems of physics of a very 
rough character. ІР has been considered that the 
intellectual part, if such exists, is a rough determination 
of the amount of heat and of air which will be lost from 
the building when maintained in the desired condition, and 
by some means or other supplying this amount of heat and 
air to the interior. It is useless to disguise the fact that 
this is almost as far as the real science of heating has 
progressed. қ А 

There are multitudes of persons designing and installing 
heating apparatus in this country and elsewhere to-day 
who make no attempt and no pretence at applying science 
to the subject, just as there are multitudes of doctors who 
can and do make good incomes with only a very small 
knowledge of science. | 

If the heating of a building сап be satisfactorily effected 
by buying a few radiators and a boiler of adequate size, 
and connecting them with pipes so that most of the radiators 
are kept “hot” or “warm” when a fire is maintained in 
the boiler, then, indeed, there is no scope for science in 
the matter at all, for this can be accomplished more or less 
by any mechanically-minded person who has no more know- 
ledge of science than the man in the moon, if he is able 
to acquire a small modicum of acquaintance with the rules 
of thumb which are in common use. Even if he cannot 
acquire this knowledge, the manufacturers of these articles 
will suggest sizes for radiators; pipes, and boilers, which 
will serve to produce some sort of a result, if he is not 
particular about uniformity or economy. ` His own common 
sense, combined with a little experience of the construction 
of a building, will tell him how pipes can be concealed or 
fixed so as to be as little unsightly as possible. Where, 
then. is the room for science in such а rough-and-tumble 
problem as this? | | BE ІШЕ: 

It is the custom to separate the functions of heating and 
ventilation—to speak of the matter as though the heating 
of a building had more to do with producing comfortable 
conditions, and ventilation with producing healthy ones. 
We have not yet got bevond the stage when in our half- 
instinctive thoughts on the subject, we consider that the 
purity of the air is another way of expressing its freedom 
from CO,. 

I would like to invite physiologists to get at the back of 
all the different points of view and inquire what is good 
heating and good ventilation, to inquire whether it 1s 
possible to lay down a definition. For my own part, I 
incline to the view that it is as absurd to say that the heat- 
ing of a room could be good while the ventilation was bad, 
as it would be to say that the sanitation of a district was 
good though the water supply was bad. 

Any inquiry of this character must touch intimately at 
least three sciences. Primarily we are concerned with the 
production of conditions which will be recognised as com- 
fortable and as physiologically satisfactory both in respect 
of heating and ventilation. 

Let us consider a somewhat crude explanation of the 
function of heating a room. The explanation is commonly 
offered that a certain normal amount of heat is given off 
by a human body (say 400 B.T.U. per hour). If the con- 
ditions are such that more heat than this is abstracted 
m the body the person concerned feels cold, or, if less, 

ot. 

It would appear. then, that as a rational consequence 
of this theory, the interior conditions of a room should be 
such that just this amount of heat should be abstracted 
from a normally clothed person. But the amount cf heat 
which is produced by the body varies greatly from minute 
to minute, according to what the person is doing, and not 
only so, the body itself possesses a most extraordinary 
power to adapt itself to the requirements of the moment. 

Why does a person feel cold in a room with the 
thermometer at 65? in summer when he feels overheated 
in the same room in winter when the thermometer is at 
55°? This is probably a matter of body adjustment. What 
is the nature of this adjustment, and how does it happen? 
What are the physical conditions which produce it? 

Why is it that English people who go to America 
cannot there endure a room at a temperature lower than 
70? or 75?, whereas on their return to England they feel 
overheated with a temperature 10? lower? Is this a matter 
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of humidity? If so, why and how? All such questions 
must be answered from the side of physiology as well as 
from the side of physics, and with much closer attention 
to facts than has been the custom in the past. 

It has always seemed to me that the loss of heat from 
the human body has not received adequate analytical con- 
sideration. The normal body temperature is commonly 
given as a definite figure—98.4, or some such quantity—but, 
in reality, this temperature varies considerably according to 
the method by which it is taken. Then, again, as we shall 
see, the temperature of the surface of the skin must be very 
much lower than any of the above. It certainly varies 
from one part of the body to another, and fluctuates almost 
from minute to minute. We have thus to consider the 
relation between the physiology and physics of the subject. 
What are the conditions under which such an amount of 
heat is abstracted from the body per hour? 

Does the question of healthiness or unhealthiness of 
any given set of conditions depend on the state of the 
organism of the subject? It is possible, or probable, that 
a certain set of conditions X might be entirely suitable 
for one person A, and at the same time unsuitable for a 
second person B, while a second set of conditions Y would 
be wholly unsuitable for A and entirely satisfactory for B. 
Is it possible that the set of conditions X might be satis- 
factory for person A at one time, while the same conditions 
would be wholly unsuitable at another time when his body 
mechanism was in a different state of adjustment ? 

Is it possible to lay down a specification of conditions 
which would be generally satisfactory ? If so, what are 
they ? 

Now the whole of this group of problems has not only not 
been solved by the physiologists—but they have hardly vet 
been recognised as problems. We do not even yet know 
definitely whether the sensation of heat and cold has any. 
and, if so, what, relation to the ratio between the heat 
normally generated in the body of a person and the heat 
&bstracted from the body by a particular set of surrounding 
conditions. That in ordinary circumstances, and on the 
whole, the amount of heat generated in the body must be 
exactly equal to the heat lost is obvious from the fact that 
the normal body temperature is constant over fairly long 
intervals of time. Even when a person is ill, and the 
body temperature higher than the normal, yet it is never- 
theless true that the heat lost from the body surface must be 
just about equal to that generated within the body itself, 
otherwise the temperature would rise continuously, and 
would not stop at such а limit as say 105? К. A high 
body temperature is therefore only an indication either 
that more heat is generated in the body than normal, or 
that Nature's normal method of getting rid of the surplus 
is either in abeyance or is not working properly. 

The total specific heat of the body as a whole is 
probably, judging from the body constituents, about 0.75, 
or, in other words, a person who weighs ten stones has 
at any moment an amount of heat in һіт =140х0.75х38= 
4,000 B.T.U.—that is, enough to supply the normal loss 
for about ten hours, or that every person generates in one 
hour just about one-tenth as much heat as is already 
stored in their body. 

Now, the amount of heat actually lost from the body 
varies with the surface temperature and with the dampness 
‘on the body, with the actual temperature and humidity 
of the air surrounding the body, and with what may be 
called the radiant temperature of the surrounding con- 
ditions. | : 

It is notorious that persons in a feverish state of health 
have a high body temperature, while they sometimes feel 
very cold. As all these factors vary almost from minute to 
minute, the difficulties of making any exact observations 
on the heat lost must be immense. 

That the subject is beset with difficulties is also obvious 
from the fact that a healthy and vigorous person can easily 
remain, without discomfort, for half an hour or more in 
perfectly cold water, as when bathing. The loss of heat 
in these conditions must be very high, yet the person does 
not feel cold. His body temperature is not substantially 
reduced. Does not this fact alone seem to show that the 

feeling of cold is not measured by the actual physical loss 
of heat? The loss of heat from the body of the same 
person in а room at 50° would be incomparably less, yet 
he might well feel cold in such a temperature. It is 
probable that in each case the body produces as much 
` heat as із dissipated in the same time. These facts illus- 


frate the extraordinary adaptability of the body to the 
conditions in which it is placed, and show how almost 
inseparable are the experimental difficulties with which 
physiologists are faced in an attempt to reduce any results 
to figures such as the engineer requires. 

When we consider this matter in relation to physics, 
further great difficulties are apparent. Assuming the above 
questions are answered satisfactorily, and assuming the 
amount of heat lost to be the criterion of the feeling of cold, 
what are the conditions of a room which determine how 
much heat will be abstracted from a body maintained in a 
certain condition as to temperature? What do we mean 
by the temperature of a room? And here we come upon a 
problem which is exceedingly puzzling and baffling. What 
are the physical conditioms which determine whether a room 
feels warm or cold, and how are we to measure those con- 
ditions in practice? What are the physical or chemical 
conditions which determine whether a room feels fresh or 
stale? whether or not a room is healthy to live in? And 
even after these problems are stated, our practical diffi 
culties are only just beginning. We have to do not only 
with a living organism, but with an even much more subtle 
and variable thing, the sensations of the human being 
which inhabits that organism, and perhaps, we might say, 
with an even more subtle thing still, the psychology of those 
sensations—the imagination of the proprietor of those sen- 
sations and that organism. 

I cannot perhaps better illustrate my meaning than by 
quoting an experience. I was once engaged in ар argu. 
ment with a friend, who was staying at my house, on this 
very subject. We were sitting in а room which had a 
thermometer suspended on the wall My friend complained 
of the room as cold. It was freezing outside; the thermo- 
meter read 54°, and was a correct one. I suggested as an 
experiment that the temperature of the room should be 
gradually raised until he felt comfortable, to ascertain 
whether he found a temperature of 60? too high. The 
room was provided with a fairly powerful heating appara- 
tus. I then went into the cellar, pretended to stoke up 
the boiler and to turn the radiator full on. Аза fact, 
nothing was done either to the boiler or the radiator, though 
I allowed my friend to hear the clattering of the fire-doors 
and fire-irons. After the lapse of а few hours I changed 
the thermometer unobserved by my friend for another pre 
cisely similar in appearance which read 6° too high. When 
it had been placed safely on the nail I took him to it and 
asked him whether that temperature made him more em 
fortable. He said the temperature was then just right for 
him, although the real thermometer reading was precisely 
the same as it had been in the earlier part of the evening. 
Án analysis of that incident illustrates exactly my meam 
ing. First, let me say we are not entitled to form any 
scientific conclusions whatever, even if only of a negative 
character, as the result of that little domestic experiment, 
if it can be dignified by that title It, in fact, proves 
nothing whatever. Before any definite conclusions coul 
be drawn from such an experience, the observations of fact 
would have had to be very much more thorough than ther 
actually were. l 

Since we are altogether concerned in this matter with 
sensations and not with objective facts, it is not imme- 
diately obvious what is the difference between actually feel- 
ing warm and imagining that one feels warm. Indeed, 
when one begins to talk about feelings it is difficult to 54) 
what one does mean or whether one really means anything 
at all. There are two sides to this question. The first 15 
although the thermometer reading was the same on the two 
occasions, was there or could there have been any physical 
condition other than those indicated by the reading of the 
thermometer, which may have altered in the interval, which 
may have made the observing person actually lose less heat 
on the second occasion than on the first? In other word » 
let us assume that we eliminate any questions of imagina- 
tien, and admit for a moment what is not by any means 
proved, that the loss of heat and the feeling of cold are one 
and the same thing, and let us also assume that the observ’ 
ing person was a perfectly reliable thermoscope—such e 
he could pronounce with certainty on the question whet И 
ог not тоте or less heat was being abstracted from his к 
on the second occasion than on the first. Is it possible т 
these conditions that the person might have pronou. 
the room warmer on the second reading than on the mae 
even although the thermometer reading was the same © 
the two occasions ? 


(To be concluded.) 
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design for an official country residence for a Royal personage 
in the United Kingdom, the design to include the laying out 
of the grounds. The scheme is to combine the dignity of a 
residence or palace with the rural character of the private 
house of a nobleman. The accommodation suggested includes 
hall and reception-rooms, banqueting hall, ballroom, library, 
chapel, complete private residence, suites of rooms for official 
and private guests, household and domestic offices, stabling, 
&c. The winner has to study abroad for at least six months, 
and must furnish satisfactory evidence of his studies in the 
form of measured drawings and sketches. 

THE Росіх SrupENTSHIP (SILVER MEDAL AND £40), open 
to members of the profession (of all countries) between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five years, and intended for the 
study of the Medieval Architecture of Great Britain and Ire- 
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ment." Candidates must exhibit acquaintance with the 
application of colour as a means of architectural expression, 
not alone by the use of pigments, but also in the juxtaposi- 
tion and combination of different coloured materials. The 
winner has to devote a tour of at least six months' duration 
to the improvement and cultivation of his knowledge of the 
successful application of colour as a means of architectural 
expression, and to furnish the Council with an original de- 
sign in coloured decoration of a prescribed subject, together 
with an illustrated memoir of his tour, 

Тне Тіте Prize (CERTIFICATE AND £30), open to British 
subjects under the age of thirty years, will be awarded for 
the best Imaginative Composition in Perspective in the 
Italian Style for an important Fountain, with which is to be 
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associated large scale sculpture. The architectural treatment 
must be in accordance with the methods of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren, or Chambers. The winner is required to study in 
Italy for four weeks, and give satisfactory evidence of his 
studies there in the form of measured drawings and 
sketches. 

THE HENRY Jarvis STuDENTSHIP, value £200 a year, 
tenable for two years at the new British School at Rome. 
Candidates must be British subjects and under the age of 
thirty at the date of entry for the final competition, and 
must be either Associates or registered Students of the Royal 
Institute. The competitions for the Studentship will be held 
in conjunction with the competition for the Scholarship 
(tenable for three years at the British School at Rome) 
offered by the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, and will be conducted on the premises of the Royal 
Institute under the direction of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome. Candidates must be pre- 
pared to go through two competitions, of which the fina] will 
be held in the autumn, about three months after the first 
competition. Candidates will be entitled to compete more 
than once in the first competition until they have gained 
the Studentship or are debarred by the age limit. Three 
months will be allowed for the preparation of designs, 
reckoned from the date of the publication of the subject 
with its conditions, From the candidates who have com- 
peted in the first competition the Committee of Examiners 
will select not more than ten candidates for the final com- 
petition. The subject for the final competition will be set 
by the Committee of Examiners, and will be announced in 
the room on the opening of the first sitting of the competi- 
tors. The competition will begin at 10 a.m. on a Monday 
morning and continue till 1 p.m. on the Saturday of the 
week following. Competitors will be required on the first 
day to make a sketch design, which will be covered with a 
sheet of tracing paper sealed down in the compartment by 
‘tthe Moderator at the end of the first day. In his finished 
design the competitor will be required to adhere substantially 
to the sketch design. The candidate placed highest in the 
final competition will be awarded the Jarvis Studentship, 
unless he elect to take the Commissioners’ Scholarship above 
referred to. In the latter case the Jarvis Studentship will 
be awarded to the candidate placed next on the list. The 
Scholarship and the Studentship will not in any case be 

awarded to the same candidate. 


THE GRissELL Prize (GOLD MEDAL AND TEN GUINEAS), 
for the encouragement of the study of construction, and open 
to British subjects who have not been in practice more than 
ten years, will be awarded for the best design for a four 
storey Dock-side Warehouse. 

THE ARTHUR CATES Prize (Forty GUINEAS), founded for 
the promotion of the study of architecture, more especially 
in relation to the application of geometry to vaulting, 
stability of edifices, and design, and open to British subjects 
who have passed the Institute final examination af one 
sitting. Candidates must submit not less than two sheets 
comprising studies of subjects of Classical or Renaissance 
and of Mediæval architecture, accurately drawn in perspec- 
tive and shaded by rule, and also detailed studies of a ground 
vault of any period. 

THE AsHPITEL Prize (Books VALUE £10), awarded to 
the student who distinguishes himself most highly in the final 
examination of the current year. 


AN UNIQUE GREENHOUSE. 


Aw interesting discovery has just been made showing that 
the possibilities of reinforced concrete have not been over- 
looked in the home of the cement industry by two veteran 
cement workers. Mr. John Lloyd, eighty-five years of age, 
resident in the Almshouse, Swanscombe, Kent, desired i 
greenhouse on the small plot of garden allotted to him, and 
bought some old material with which to build one of the 
stereotype pattern. This would not go together to his 
satisfaction, and the project was abandoned ; but only for 8 
time, for the old man said, ‘‘ Why not build one 12 con- 
crete?” No sooner was the idea conceived than а sta 
was made, with the assistance of Mr. Walter Colville, ай 
seventy-three, also an Almshouse resident, and the green 
house, designed and built entirely by themselves, has just 
been completed. Its measurements are 9 ft. long, 6 ft. 
wide, and 7 ft. 6 in. high. The sides and ends, 21 in. thick, 
were each made in single pieces on the ground, raised to their 
positions and grouted at the angles, the vertical bars having 
two strands of No. 12 gauge old iron wire embedded to each, 
and the lower solid. portions reinforced with three strands if 
similar wire longitudinally, interlaced with others at 115 
angles. The rafters and ridge were moulded separately an 
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reinforced with 2 in. round iron rods and 14 in. by +% in. 
iron bar respectively grouted in position, and with the addi- 
tion of the cement ridge tiles and finials complete the roof, 
the work throughout being rebated and the glass glazed 
directly to it in putty. 

Determined not to revert to the use of wood for any 
part of the structure, it was decided the door also should be 
of concrete, 24 in. thick, reinforced as the other parts, and 
rebated and hung on a pair of 8 in. ordinary garnet hinges, 
holes having been left for grouting in the screws. The con- 
crete throughout has been gauged three parts of road grit 
io one part of Portland cement, the latter being obtained 
from the local factory, 1 cwt. at a time. 

Mr. Lloyd, seen close to the door in the illustration, is an 
enthusiastic grower of tomatoes, and in building his green- 
house has made preparation for supporting his fruit by 
leaving holes in the vertical bars and rafters, through which 
longitudinal wires will be passed and the plants tied thereto. 
Neither Mr. Lloyd nor his assistant has had any previous 
experience in ferro-concrete work, and both speak with 


modest pride of their achievement. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 
To-MOREOW will see the opening of another Building Trades 
Exhibition by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir David Burnett. Аз has been the custom for some years 
past, Mr. H. Greville Montgomery has again located the 
exhibition at Olympia, the Agricultural Hall at Islington 
being no longer of sufficient area to accommodate the numer- 
ous exhibitors who find it to their advantage to take this 
opportunity, biennially, of bringing themselves and their 
goods prominently before the eyes of architects and builders 
who look forward with eagerness to a visit to the show, 
in order that they, on their part, may have ocular demon- 
stration of whatever is new and whatever is excellent in 
building material and methods of construction. Hence the 
undoubted success that is characteristic of each Building 
Trades Exhibition since it has been under Mr. Montgomery's 
management. Exhibitors are eager to show and visitors ате 
eager to attend, because they know that the exhibition is 
essentially businesslike, that there is nothing that is not 
intimately connected with building, and that the best and 
most representative of manufacturers, merchants, architects 
and builders from all parts of Great Britain and even from 
the Dominions beyond the seas will be found within the walls 
of Olympia during the fortnight that the exhibition is open. 
From information we have received we are confident that this 
year's exhibition will be at least as successful and educa- 
tional as any of its forerunners. 

In the Gallery, Messrs. W. R. Pickup & Co., Ltd., 
have brought together a striking exhibit at Stand No. 17, 
Row B, of enamelled fireclay sanitary ware. The specimens 


shown cover such a wide variety as bidets, baths, slop hop- 


pers, closet sets, urinal ranges, lavatories, sinks, channels, 
&c., in addition to one of Messrs, Crankshaw's salt-glazed 
stoneware pipes. АП tastes and requirements are here catered 
for, from a palace to a prison. А remarkable feature of 
Messrs. Pickup's business methods is the absolute guarantee 
given for every article against crazing or peeling under 
penalty of free replacement. Such, however, is the care 
exercised at the Pear] Brook Works, Horwich, during manu- 
facture, that claims arising out of this guarantee have been, 
we understand, practically nil. It is therefore easy to 
believe that only specially selected clays ure used, that the 
vitreous leadless enamel is applied by a patent process which 
ensures perfect cohesion, and that the whole is subjected to 
an exceptionally high burning temperature. Messrs. Pickup 
make a special point of their designs being fully abreast of 
the times. The firm are newcomers to Olympia, and there- 
fore their comprehensive exhibit is deserving of special 


examination. 
Messrs. ІР. Edgcumbe Rendle £ Co. seem, as roofing 


contractors, particularly suitable exhibitors in a hall such. 


as Olympia, where glazing is so conspicuous. They are show- 
ing their well-tried "' Invincible” system at Stand No. 175, 
Row H. This form of roof lighting has been most success- 
fully used for many years past for railway stations, goods 
sheds, swimming baths, and, in fact, for every sort of roof 
which requires top lighting. Millions of feet of this glazing 
have been fixed, and it is to be found in many widely distant 
parts of the world. Our illustration is of one of the firm’s 
recent contracts—viz. Waterloo Station. for the London and 
South-Western Railway, which, when completed, will have 
an area of 450,000 feet superficial. Other good examples of 
the system are :—New cargo sheds at Immingham and South- 


ampton Docks, Lambeth goods sheds, new railway sheds at 
Lancing, extensions to Broad Street and Baker Street 
Stations, and the new tramway sheds for the Leicester 
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WATERLOO STATION, L. & S.-W. RAILWAY. 


Corporation. The three chief points about the system are no 
painting, no putty, no leakage. 

C. Jennings Co. are showing at Stand No. 164, Row H, 
This firm is well-known from its persistent and successful 
efforts in manufacturing doors and other woodwork, which 
compete in price and quality with those imported. The 
prominent features of their exhibit are: Fretwork, screens, 
and arches, doors in about forty designs, a polished teak 
shop front and stairs. One elevation shows twenty-four 
panels as samples of plywood, compo board, matching, &c. 
Special attention is directed to the specimens of oak and ash 
plywood. Both kinds are particularly free from defects, and 
are scraped on one surface ready for use. The stand includes 
many other features. Mention should be made of the firm’s 
fully-illustrated catalogue. 

At Stand No. 55, Row D, Messrs. Ragosine & Co., Ltd., 
will continue the war against the use of white lead as 
a paint base, which they have been waging for some years. 
In 1905 the non-poisonous pigment known as ''Dixon's 
White ’’ was introduced to the decorating trade. Sales have 
ever since been steadily increasing. This is not a suitable 
occasion to go into the controversy on this subject, which 
within the last weeks has been aired at some length in The 
Architect, A booklet published by Messrs. Ragosine, under 
the title “ Dixon's White versus White Lead,’’ contains many 
arguments in favour of a non-poisonous base, and supports 
them by weighty evidence. ‘‘ Dixon’s White ’’ has ceased to 
be an experimental material. At the stand special demon- 
strations of its claims will be given by the firm’s technical 
expert, who will lecture on the merits and demerits, methods 
and action of this pigment. Everyone who has paint troubles 
is invited to call at Stand 55 and seek their solution by the 
lecturer. Few users of ‘‘ Dixon’s White” will need an in- 
troduction to ‘‘ Dryolene,’’ a liquid oil drier which is recom- 
mended to be used with it. It has, we are informed, been 
greatly improved in quality within the last three months. 
‘‘Dryolene’’ is made by a special process, and has genuine 
linseed oil and the purest of driers for its base. 

At Stand No. 242, Row L., the London Warming £ Venti- 
lating Co., Ltd., will show anthracite stoves in shades 
of highly-finished ceramic enamels. One or more of the 
stoves will be shown in action for demonstration purposes. 
The Company hold in stock a variety of sizes and patterns. 
Another important feature of this exhibit will be the new 
* Eveready " anthracite kitchener. Two of these will be 
shown in action, one a 60-inch double oven, self-contained 
kitchener with rising fire, special thin hot-plate and pressure 
boiler of their O.H. pattern; the other & 36-inch portable 
self-setter, with extra large oven and a hot-plate so con- 
structed that boiling can be done on any part. These ranges 
have been improved and perfected. Among the advantages 
of the ‘‘ Eveready ” are that it burns a smokeless fuel, and 
obviates frequent cleaning of flues and chimneys; it also 
gives a continuous burning fire and avoids the labour and 
dust caused by relighting. every morning. With anthracite 
at 35s. per ton the cost of maintenance for a 40-inch range 
is said to be only 3s. 9d. per week, or for a 36-inch self-setter 
1s. 9d. per week, even though burning night and day. The 
36-inch range will easily cook a full-course dinner for seven 
or eight people. Other specialities are the “ Florence ’ boiler 
grate, the Economic and Newman “‘ Boiler Stoves.” 
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SCHOOL AT TEMPELHOF, BERLIN.— Herren KÜHLER & Kranz, Architecte.] 


It is a mere truism to say that a supply of water is a 
fundamental necessity, and that health depends greatly upon 
a supply of it sufficient in quantity and pure in quality. 
The average householder is chiefly concerned with the latter 
requirement. The ordinary water supply of a town, pro- 
perly filtered and supervised as to its storage, is safe for 
human consumption. Where any supply is liable to con- 
tamination by the germs of typhoid fever and allied or- 
ganisms, it will, of course, be capable of carrying and 
disseminating disease broadcast. In this connection the 
following remarks by the late Dr. Andrew Wilson, the well- 
known authority, are important: “ Nothing is more certain 
than that even one case of typhoid fever, allowed to infect 
a public supply will cause an epidemic of that disease. 
Medical records contain many illustrations of this fact. 
Water, besides, may be pure enough when received into 
houses, but cisterns are often. dirty, and so the drinking 
supply becomes foul and dangerous. Attention to the 
regular cleansing of cisterns is, therefore, a bounden duty 
on the part of the householder. But there is yet another 
way of making ‘ assurance doubly sure’ that our drinking 
supply is all it should be. We can filter it, and so under 
our own supervision ensure the purity of our drinking 
beverages. The filter I recommend is that of the Berkefeld 
Filter Co. .It is a perfect appliance, and gives a supply of 


germ-free water, even when dirty water is used to be passed 
through the filter. This is why the Berkefeld filter at home 
and in the field prevents typhoid fever ; it prevents all germ 
escaping with the filtered product." It is now recogn! 
that the older types of so-called filters were not only in nd 
cases uselesa, but were absolutely mischievous. The Berkefe 4 
filters will be shown as adapted for domestic, industrial an 
of 36 Finsbury 


d 28, Row B, 


assuredly appeal to builders, decorators, 
users of ladders, both by reason of ite extreme e 
its commercial utility. The “ Savax ’’ support, 85 its паш 
implies, is chiefly designed to save and preven 
which are constantly occurring through lad 
being knocked over. There are two supports of à 
each in length ; these are attached to the fourth run 
ladder, resting on the ground, and are firmly ‘red 
to it by two hooks. They are tied in the position T ier 
and it ia quite impossible for the ladder to slip rd ы 
are in use, ав the supports give equal security on W Tie 
ing, concrete, or asphalte. Further points which ma*? be 
“Savar” invaluable are that it fits any ladder, see of 
folded flat on ladder when not required, cannot get ou 
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. А HOUSE AT WANNSEE, BERLIN.—Herr Emm ScHaUpT, Architect. 


order, and, last but not least, it saves the cost of a man 
watching at the foot of the ladder. It is also worthy of men- 
tion that the insurance companies have been approached, 
&nd are considering the question of allowing reductions upon 
premiums under employers’ liability in cases where the in- 
sured are using the “ Savax’’ support. The invention should 


certainly fill a long-felt want. 
Concrete block-making machines in operation are eure 
cd attracting a crowd of visitors to the etand (No. 195, 

w J) of The (U.K.) Winget Concrete Machine Com- 
dii Ltd. Here may be inspected various types of these 
Pus; nes, as well as hand and power concrete mixers and 

e 2c: accessories required in handling concrete. There 
d photographs of buildings in sll parts of the 
this 21. with Winget blocks, of which the office on 
ihe Wis 18 itsblf.composed. А strikin characteristic of 
that machines is the number of different things 
а. ag шан out by a single one of them—in fact, 
52 focus 8 with their various shapes required in the 
tosbels on of a building from foundations to the roof 
| - Again, there are no less than nine patterns of 


exhibited is called the “Titan.” 
to the “ Express’ mixer, which has proved to be markedly 


efficient in reinforced-concrete work. It is a power machine, 
and in sight mixes at will concrete dry, semi-dry, semi-wet, 
stiff, plastic, or sloppy. Hand-power mixing is illustrated 
by the “ Winget ’’ hand mixer. This can be easily operated 
by one man, and has a capacity of 2 c.f. per batch. The 
firm are contractors to many Government departments 
(including the War Office, Home Office, and India Office), 
the Italian Colonial Government, H.M. Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, &c., &. Many builders will be interested in 
the Lumsden Hand Wood Trimmer. 

Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., occupy the same space 
(Stand 59, Row D) as at the last Olympia Building Exhibi- 
tion. In addition to the many widely used specialities 
originated by Berger’s during their 153 years’ establishment, 
the firm show a range of new materials representative of the 
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FOR SECURITY AND VALUE 
ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


JOHN TANNS 


SAFE 


103; MILES IN ONE HOUR 


By a 25 H.P. 


INVINCIBLE 


ALBO 


t“ The connection between a racing car and touring 
car may not at first sight be apparent; the most 
enthusiastic motorists cannot believe that the two 
types are analogous. A successful racing car, how- 
ever, Rerves an admirable purpose, in that it shows 
that those who construct it have à profound knowledge 
of the elements with which they are dealing, and 
may be relied upon to apply that knowledge in an 
intelligent manner to the production of an 
efficient touring car.'— THE CAR ILLUSTRATED. 


Souvenir Album of Views, illustrating 
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latest decorative thought. The varnishes shown on doors 
and panels, and applied under normal conditions, prove the 
merit of the special varnishes. ‘‘Imperishable’’ paint is 
a new and better enamel paint of striking appearance and 
preservative power. It is made in forty colours and special 
undercoatings. One of their many moderately priced produc- 
tions is ‘‘ Varnol," which gives enamel finish at paint price 
in twenty colours and whites. Berger’s leadless paints rare 
not only safe, but efficient ; they are obtainable in twenty- 
four colours and whites. It is claimed for ‘‘ Wundercote "' 
that one coat of this undercoating does all that two coats of 
white lead can do. On the stand will be found a large 


number of other special features. 
At Stand No. 35, Row C., Pudlo, the powder which makes 


cement waterproof, will be shown by Messrs. Kerner- 


Greenwood & Co., the sole makers. Pudlo is being used 
everywhere with great success for flat roofs, damp walls, 
flooded basements (including stokeholes and garage pits), 
leakage tanks, reservoirs and swimming baths, concrete blocks, 
and preventing efflorescence in cement work. At the stand 
will be models made of actual building bricks rendered with 
Pudloed cement, upon which jets of water are continually 
spraying. In spite of the drastic test the interior of the 


models remain bone-dry. One model is of a flat roof with 


— 
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Rangoon teak and mahoborn, American white wood 6 inches 
to 40 inches wide. Samples of panelling in oak and French 
walnut are shown to illustrate the excellent quality of the 
mouldings turned out from the’ Leeside mills of this firm. 
Stand No. 158, Row G, will be interesting alike to architect 
and builder and all users of hard woods. . 

Palmer's Travelling Cradle and Scaffold Company are 
exhibiting their specialities up in the Gallery Bay, No. 8. 
In connection with the various forms of ladders there is 
shown their patent lock for extending ladders and towers, 
which is claimed to be superior to anything of the sort 
previously introduced. This company are actual manu- 
facturers of steel wire scaffold lashings (which are 
guaranteed twice the life of any other lashing), and a 
demonstration of the process will be given on the stand. 
A somewhat allied exhibit is the registered steel putlog. 
Trucks of the firm’s own manufacture are also represented, 
as well as their various scaffolds, including their widely- 


known cradles. 
The British Uralite Company (1908), Ltd., show a 


pavilion constructed of uralite and asbestos cement sheets 
and roofed with asbestone tiles, thereby making the build- 
ing absolutely fireproof. The tiles make a cheap, durable, 
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. SWANSEA DWELLINGS WITH PUDLO-TREATED FLAT ROOFS. 


the gatters stopped up. This roof is filled with water, and 


' here again the open interior shows that both the ceilings and 


walls are dry. We advise anyone interested in damp-proof 
cement and concrete work to inspect the exhibit. A notice- 
able.point is the ease with which Pudlo can be mixed. Being 
а powder it is simply sifted with the cement, after which the 
sand and water is added. The average quantity required is 
about 5 Ibs. to every 100 lbs. of cement. The concrete block 
workmen’s dwellings, here illustrated, had flat roofs built of 
cement.. The construction of the flat roofs was as follows : — 
Rolled steel joists 44 inches thick, filled in with concrete 
4 inches thick, and a finishing coat 14 inches thick, com- 
posed of three parts fine chippings, one part of cement, three 
per cent, of Pudlo, the- percentage, of course, being to the 
cement only. These dwellings were erected in 1908 by the 
Swansea Corporation, and Pudlo was used only after a series 
of exhaustive tests. The roofs have remained watertight ever 
віпсе--а matter of буе years. During the show the makers 
are going to offer a special discount off their maintained 
prices, so that everybody may have a chance of trying Pudlo 
on terms considerably under the ordinary selling price. 
Messrs. James Latham, Ltd., display striking specimens, 
from stock, of dry timber of every description, especially 
finely figured Cuba and Tobasco mahogany, wainscot and 


American oak French and Italian walnut, Moulmein and 


and effective roof covering, while the sheets may be used with 
advantage for walls, linings, and ceilings, being very easily 
fixed with ordinary carpenters’ tools. Both uralite and 
asbestone are supplied in all sizes up to 6 feet by 3 feet, and 
may be fixed. direct to a wood or steel framework. When 
used for partitions and ceilings it is possible to proceed 
immediately with the painting and papering, as the material 
is bone-dry when put up. This advantage is often an im- 
portant one. Other recommendations are that it stoutly 
resists damp, vermin, and fire. The material has been used 
by Government Departments, including the War Office and 
Admiralty, as well as by the London County Council and 
other bodies. | 

At Stand No. 176, Row H, will be seen the exhibit of 
Ozonair, Ltd., which consists of the Company's manufac- 
tures in connection with the Ozonair system of pure-air 
ventilation and portable apparatus for air purification. 
There is a working model of the former, with washing screen, 
electrically driven fan, ozone generator, switchboard, &c. 


The Ozonair system has been installed in the Houses of Par- 


liament in London, Ottawa, and Wellington; the Law 
Courts ; Savoy, Piccadilly, and Imperial Hotels in London ; 


numerous theatres; the Central London Railway ; besides 


municipal and business buildings in Great Britain and on 


the: Continent. The advantages claimed for the system are 
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that it provides scientific distribution without draughts, and 
that, by the addition of a small quantity of pure ozone, only 
about one-third of the usual amount of air is required. The 
air is rendered pure, tonic, and refreshing. Ozonair port- 
able apparatus for air purification will be shown in various 
sizes and patterns. These machines are intended for use in 
places where the introduction of fresh eir (ventilation) is 
not a sine qua non. They can be connected to any electric 
lighting circuit, and the operating cost is negligible. 


Messrs. Lips, Ltd., have on view a representative col- , 
Space will only allow оѓ 


lection of their excellent goods. 


SAFETY RAOK-BOLT WITH LEVER HANDLB. 


detailed reference here to one. The accompanying illus- 
trations show Lips’ Safety Rack-Bolts as adapted for doors 
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. THE SAFETY RAOK-BOLT BOLTING FROM LOWER INTO UPPER SASH. 


and windows. It will be apparent at once that they have 
the merit of being inconspicuous, though in themselves 
they are far from clumsy or unsightly, being indeed 


BIONUK L? CONTRAC 
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decidedly neat. Only the gun-metal handle and striking 
plate are visible on the operating side, as the steel rack- 
bolt proper is mortised into the frame, thereby affording 
the greatest security against forcible entry. They are very 
simple and easily fitted, even in positions not easily 
accessible. The bolts are made with round, milled-edge 
handle, with thumb-screw handle, with lever handle, and 
oval handle. Messrs. Lips, of course, have an established 


THE SAFETY RAOK-BOLT FITTED IN BOTTOM RAIL OF SASH. 


reputation as makers of safes, caskets, locks, &c. It is 
rather startling to find that their latest cylinder locks are 
the result of direct evolution from the most ancient key 
lock known, and, through this latter, may fairly be linked 
up with the locks often mentioned in the Old Testament. 
Nevertheless, they offer all that science can achieve in the 
way of security. Mention might here be made of an excel- 
lent booklet prepared by Messrs. Lips under the title of 
“ Ancient Egyptian Locks,’ which clearly illustrates the 
1913 production also. Another important exhibit is the 
* No. 770” oil door check, which is claimed to be less in 
size and weight, but in power equal to any other check; 
it is supplied ready for fixing to either right or left-hand 
door without change of parts. Here, again, simplicity of 
construction is an essential feature, as it seems to be in 
all the firm's work. 

Stand No. 116, Row F, has heen designed to illustrate 
the advantages of “ Ronuk"' Sanitary Polish in the treat- 
ment of woodwork of every description, and the superiority 
of the results as compared with those obtained by ordinary 
wax polishing. The stand is entirely of oak. As may be 
seen from our illustration, one side only is filed in with 
oak panelling, the remaining three sides are open; it is 
thus possible to see the effect of the ‘‘Ronuk’’ treatment 
on the oak-block flooring. АП the woodwork has been pre- 
pared and polished with ''Ronuk"' by trained workmen 
of the company's polishing contract department. 
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Reinforced Concrete. 


Concrete says : TEB The Surveyor says : 

= BERNARD Е. JONES, | a er 
* An excellent book for assisted by “The most complete guide 

architects — а complete A. LAKEMAN, М.С... Е. B. GATE- tu construction. m ге: 


inforced concrete 
which has come 
under our notice.' 


guide to all interested 
in the material." 


HOUSE, F.CS, V. SUSSEX HYDE, 
M.C.I., Т. POTTER, М.СІ., А. B. SEARLE, 
E.L. RHEAD, M.Sc. Tech., Е.1.С., F.C. BARKER, 
М.5.А, T. ELSON HARDY, A. SEYMOUR 
JENNINGS, F.I.B.O., W. H. BROWN, Е.5.1., &c, 4с.. 


says 


This Authoritative Work is not confined to the uses of the medium in building 
construction. True it deals fully and in practical detail with the erection of banks, palatial 
offices, factories, business and dwelling houses, hotels, churches, halls, theatres, and so on. 
It is equally explicit and comprehensive on the other manifold uses of reinforced concrete— 
bridge building, subway building, docks, sewers, slipways, railways, reservoirs, towers, 
chimneys, everything great or small, even including a fence post. On each and every one 
of these departments of constructive enterprise, it gives the fullest and most recent 
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information in conjunction with specific details and measurements, quantities and costs, Architect 
and all other necessary data. and Contract 
Reporter 
The Practical Worker will find through- Architects and Designers will here find EUM 


out this book matter of constant service. 
Every stage and grade of working is catered 
for: tools, machinery, methods, all receive 
full attention ; processes and systems, 
pricing and estimating, are carefully de- 
tailed, and every possible thing to adequately 
equip a man to take work in reinforced 
concrete and carry it through with entire 
success is given. 


The Theory of Reinforced Concrete is 
given in scientifically accurate terms, and 
with unusual fulness, but the great advantage 
of this work is that, as the theory is unfolded 
step by step, every technicality is defined in 
simple language. Such important items as 
stress and strain, forms and centerings are 
adequately analysed. 


A most interesting free book will be sent to eve 


an infinity of suggestive material with 
accurately worked out details of every kind 
for giving embodiment to any piece of work. 
Indeed, everyone who has building work 
to do will find here outlined the astonishing 
range of possibility which exists in Reinforced 
Concrete, and also the actual ways and 
means by which to carry out any work they 
may plan. 


The Illustrations are undeniably a 
striking and superlatively useful feature of 
this magnificent volume. They are in no 
sense ordinary illustrations, but are every 
one of practical value to the student or the 
experienced professional. There are 17] 
descriptive photographs and 497 diagrams in 
fulldetail, with specific measurements,or work- 
ing drawings of buildings or works in hand. 


ry reader returning the coupon 


below. It tells of the extraordinary scope.of the work, its up-to-date character, and its 


immense practicality. 


This gratis’ book -contiins: over ‘two «dozen: practical diagrams -and 


instructive photographs, various specimen pages, and altogether is most interesting reading 


to men in actual practice. Also it affords information as to the 


which the book is issued. 


No cost to you for this highly informative brochure—Send for it while the matter 


is fresh in your mind. 


To The Waverley Book Co., Ld., 


7-8 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send to me your Illustrated Book 
SEND describing “ Reinforced Concrete,” and giving particulars 


Í undertake no responsibility— this is 


of your terms and special price. 


NOT AN ORDER. 
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thence obtainable.” 
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LEICESTER AND RUTLAND COUNTIES ASYLUM, NARBORO’.—Mesars. EvERARD, Son & Pick, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects! 
Expanded metaljused throughout for flooring, plasterwork, &c. 


The Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., divide their exhibit 
broadly into three divisions—viz. (1) Expanded steel for 
reinforced concrete construction, (2) expanded metal lathing 


for plaster construction, and (3) expanded metal sheets for 
It is some twenty-five years 


fencing, divisions, lockers, &c. 
since the material first became established on the market, 


and since that time it has been utilised for numberless 


purposes in most parts of the world. Our readers probably 


already know that expanded metal is made from sheets of 
rolled steel of various thicknesses cut and expanded by 


machinery into meshes of different shapes, each of which 


is made in several strengths or weights, and all have their 


own catalogue number for billing purposes. To deal at all 
fully here with this system and its extraordinarily varied 
possibilities would be quite impossible, for at least a whole 
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EXPANDED STEEL-CONCRETE RETAINING WALL, SALFORD. 


issue of this journal would be required. The Expanded 


Metal Company will be found to have successfully 
attempted its exposition at their stand, where examples 
are shown of many of its multitudinous uses. The in- 
terested inquirer is advised to obtain the two excellent 
illustrated handbooks which deal with the system, and 
which can be advantageously studied at leisure. A recent 
development of the Company's activities is the “ Exmet”’ 
Brickwork Reinforcement. This new material is made by 
a patent machine in strips 24 inches wide in three strengths, 
from 24 gauge, 22 gauge, and 20 gauge best mild hoop 
steel, and can be supplied in coils of practically any length, 
or flat in bundles cut to any desired length up to 16 feet. 
The standard coil is 270 feet long and 2} inches wide, but 
shorter or longer coils can be supplied, and coiled material 
18 to be preferred in most instances, not only for convenience 
in handling on the job, but also because coils occupy less 


space for storing and transhipment.. 
John Tann, Ltd., ‘are making a good show this year of 


` high-class security work in the way of safes and strong-room 


doors, drillproof in every part. They call attention to 
their party-wall and: warehouse doors, which are suitable 
for special risks of fire, being made on the lines of a strong- 
room door, with fire-resisting chambers 4 inches thick, 


filled with patent steam-generating, non-conducting com- 
position. The firm are also pushing their new strong-room 
ventilator, which they claim to be superior to any on the 
market for fire-resisting purposes and convenience in building 
in. The exhibit includes fire-resisting safes, safes for jewel- 
lery and commercial purposes, bullion-room doors with steel 
vestibules, strong rooms, plate closet and party-wall doors 
of all descriptions, and everything appertaining to strong- 
room construction. 

Messrs. McDowall Steven & Co., Ltd. (Stand No. 14, 
Row B) show their “Lion” ranges in various styles and 
sizes. This range is the latest production of this old-estab- 
lished firm, and comprises the merits of the modern 
kitchener with the addition of several patented improve- 
ments. An example of the “ Lion” range is shown in 
action in conjunction with a bath, and demonstrates clearly 
the abundant and continuous supply of hot water that can 
be obtained. This result is secured by the design of boiler, 
the flue of which cannot become choked. Other interesting 
points of the “Lion” range are the patent soot-receiving 
shelves under ovens, inner glass door to oven, pedal release 
to oven doors, swing fire front and improved raising and 
lowering bottom grate. Further, the flues of the “Lion ” 
range are of cast-iron and self-contained. This firm also 
exhibits examples of their Old English sand-faced brick- 
slabbed fireplaces, slabbed tile fireplace surrounds, self-con- 
tained portable ranges, interiors, &c. 

Messrs. Thomas Parsons d: Sons’ stand is the one they 
showed at Olympia two years ago. It may be remembered 
that it represented the forepart of a modern battleship, and 
illustrated on its wide, level surfaces the easy flowing quali- 
ties of this firm's “ Endelline" enamel. Although it has 
been on exhibition at one show or another during most of the 
past two years it has not been re-enamelled, as it was desired 
to show how '' Endelline’’ appears after a period of hard 
wear. In addition to the usual range of varnish and enamel 
samples, a novelty will be introduced in the form of a '' flat- 
finish" applicable to new lime plaster walls. To demon- 
strate the use of this, one or two slabs of plaster work are 
to be erected at the exhibition, and the new material, which 
will be called ‘‘ Unicote,’’ being then applied. 

The Calmon Asbestos and Rubber Works, Ltd., show 
the well-known Calmon asbestos building specialities, which 
have long been adopted in connection with fire-resisting 
construction. The exhibit -includes Calmon asbestos 
“CD” roofing tiles, which are supplied in one standard 
thickness, 9/64 in. Various methods of laying can be 
adopted, but the one usually recommended is the diagonal 
style with C pattern tiles 153 in. by 153 in., allowing for 
an overlap of 23 in., except in abnormal positions, when 
they can be supplied for 3 in., 34 in., or 4 in. overlap. 
These tiles are also obtainable in other patterns and sizes 
for various special purposes. All tiles are ready cut and 
holed, according to style of roofing and overlap required. 
They are made in grey, blue, and red, and can be nailed 
to wooden battens or boards, or fixed direct to steel angle- 
irons. Calmon asbestos “СҮР” wall and ceiling sheets 
are supplied in two standard sizes, 4 ft. by 4 ft, and 
8 ft. by 4 ft. in thickness from 9/64 in. upwards. The 
sheets are simply nailed or screwed to the uprights or 
joists, which have to be spaced to suit their width. Joints 
can be covered with wood or other moulding, or stopped 
in the usual way and distempered. Wallpaper adheres 
exceedingly well. These sneets are especially useful when 
quick alteration is required. | 

The exhibit by The Ravenhead Brick Со. Ltd., is at 
Stand №. 84, Row D. ` The materials used in the. stand 
were introduced by the firm some years ago. and immediately 
received the approval of the architects and engineers of the 
north. The stand has been 59 designed by Messrs. Fair & 
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MAHOGANY, OAK, WALNUT, TEAK, AMN. WHITEWOOD, BIRCH, ASH, KAURI PINE, PITCHPINE, MAHOBORN 


James Latham, Lid. 


HARDWOOD MERCHANTS, 
Established 124 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON, E.C. (Stand 153 
1829 SAWING AND MOULDING MILLS, LEESIDE WNARF, CLAPTON, М.Е, \ Row G 

. HARDWOOD FLOORING MANUFACTURERS. 


Finely-Figured Mahogany, Oak, Teak, Walnut, &c. 


We call ARCHITECTS’ attention to our stock of FineLy-Fiaurep HARDWOODS, suitable 
for ENTRANCE DOORS, BANK FITTINGS, PANELLING, SHIP INTERIORS, &e. 


ENGLISH OAK, ENGLISH WALNUT, SYCAMORE, SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, EBONY, MAPLE, DYED WOOD8 


MARQUETERIE, 


STRINGINGS, 
C'ONINHHL STAMOd ‘GOOMATA - 


BANDINGS, 


The Late 


pr Анон wilson | | TO ARCHITECTS ciis шшш oh 


* No house or office, hospital 
or school, should be without THE 


dd Fee een Berke- TE 99 
"os D АТНЗОМЕ 
LH" Vy ALL-PAPERS 


ААУ, | Avoid imitations, insist on 
;| having an original To be seen at all High-class Decorators, 


99 and at our spacious Showrooms. 
` Berkefeld A. CHAPMAN 8. CO., Ltd., 


The BERKEFELD FILTER Со. Ltd. | | 11 Rathbone Place, Oxiord St, W. 


:“ " : 909. 
121 OXFORD ‘STREET, LONDON, Ww. Telegrams: “Alfred Chapman, Ox., London. Telephone: Gerrard | 


CALMON ASBESTOS SLATE 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, 
APRIL 12 to 26 :: ::5 1913. 


Please call at Stand No. 29, Row C, and inspect 


Calmon Asbestos Roofing Tiles, Wall and Ceiling Sheets 


We are at present Roofing an Engineering Works 
with a roof area of 300,000 square feet, and 
fixing the Tiles direct on to angle-iron battens. 
ا‎ ee 


CALMON ASBESTOS & RUBBER WORKS, LIMITED, 


` ` Telegrams | 3, 5 and 7 SHEPPY PLACE, MINORIES 
“ Nimbly, London.” LONDON, E. , Ауеп Telen 82, : 3143. 
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Myer, А.В.Т.В.А., as to show their application to both 
domestic and city buildings. All the moulded and shaped 
work is prepared and finished by hand. True shapes can 
thus be obtained, and any special shapes supplied at short 
notice. The modelled work is finished direct, which gives a 
unique texture. The roofing tiles, although of a hard 
material, vegetate on the surface owing to their roughness, 
and they are great resisters of damp. The pavilion shows the 
adaptability of brick to Classic architecture on two of its 
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faces, and upon the other Tudor details have been intro- 
duced, the whole of the work being kept to brick sizes. The 
bricks are of a hard metallic nature, but owing to treatment 
the surface is considerably roughened, so as to give a rustic 
appearance. The whole has been set so as to make the 
joints somewhat prominent and to form part of the archi- 
tectural effect. Surrounding the bay and Tudor entrance 
random sneck walling has been introduced, the blocks being 
made out of similar clay to that used for the bricks. The 
tonings run from a grey buff to a dark purple, and are flash- 
burnt in many places. A rather interesting feature of the 


exhibit is the number of panels which have been afterwards 
modelled and cut into brick sizes and burnt. On the one end 
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ву THE -RAVENHEAD BRICK с] 
ҒАШ-0 MYER ARIBA ‘ARCHITECTS - 
O ARNAL S1 LONDON ЕС - ||| 


the well-known Babylonian winged lion from the Temple of 
Nineveh has been reproduced. The same material 
used for the paving to the inside of the building, 
which is shown random in character, and is very suitable for 
garden work and footpaths. Internall 
with bright-coloured hand-made sand stocks, a sp 
being one of the Ravenhead Brick Company’s specia 


has been 
part of 


y the building is faced 
ecial feature 
1 fire- 


depicting griffons 


place designs, with its carved panel over, 

chained to a sacrificial altar. The woodwork is finished a 
silver grey. Messrs. Jones & Andrews, o 
the general contractors. The roof tiling, also made 
same material as the bricks, 
been executed by Messrs. Roberts, Adlard 


f Beckenham, were 
from the 


has a similar texture, and has 
& Co., of London. 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 

(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 

to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 

Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 

tects and builders the address is asa rule local.) 

ENGLAND. 


BERKSHIBE. | 
Reading.—‘‘ The Fox," Oxford Road: alterations. 


Post Office, Friar Street. 
St. Mary’s Boys’ School: enlargement (£2,000). 
CHESHIRE. 
Bollington.—Wesleyan Sunday School. Mr. J. Clayton 
(of Macclesfield), contractor ( £2,750). 
Macclesfield.—Electricity Generating 
Street. 
Hospital and Nurses’ Home. 
CORNWALL. 
Fowey.—Constitutional Club premises. 
Lees (of Lanteglos), architect. 
St. Austell.—Working-class dwellings. 


Station, George 


Mr. C. W. Parkes 


Council surveyor. 


CUMBERLAND. 
Orton Riyg.—Farm house, for Mr. John Harrison. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
for the County 


Staveley.—Dril Hall, Inkersole Lane, 
T.F.A. Mr. W. H. Wagstaff (of Chesterfield), archi- 


tect. 


DURHAM. 
Gateshead.—Presbyterian Church, Low Fell. 


Spennymoor.—House, Green Lane, for Mr. J. G. Shaw. 
House, Barnfield Road, for Mr. G. Hodgson. 
Market buildings (£11,000). Mr. R. Telfer, contrac- 


tor. 


EssEx. 
Severalls.—County Asylum: Chapel (£10,000) and farm 


buildings (£5,000). 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Bristol.—Baths for Horfield and Bishopston district. 
Cheltenham.—Hippodrome, Albion Street. Мг. H. T. 
-Rainger, architect. 
Variety Hall (£20,000). 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Bournemouth.— Business premises, Christchurch Road, for 
Messrs. Plummer Roddis, Ltd. 
<“ Five Ways" Hotel, Charminster Road, for Messrs. 
Eldridge, Pope & Co., Ltd. 
House, plot 13, Chessel Av. Mr. F. A. Grigg, builder. 
House, plot 31, Coronation Avenue, for Mr. G. Harris. 
Two houses, plots 76 and 77, Coronation Avenue, for 
Mr. F. Pitman. 
House, plot 230, East Avenue, for Mr. G. E. Lambert. 
House, Hayes Avenue. Mr. G. Dolman, builder ; also 
House, corner of King’s Park Road and Hayes Avenue. 
House, corner of Talbot Avenue and Berkeley Road, 
for Mr. W. Parsons. 
House, plot 66B, Wentworth Avenue, for Messrs. Bur- 
ridge & Bovill. 
House, plot 8, Portman Crescent, for Messrs. Н. ЕШ- 


son & Sons. 

House, plot 183, Overcliff Drive, for Mr. A. D. 
Lambert. 

Pair houses, plot 15, Beminster Road, for Mr. A. J. 
Long. 


House, plot 207, Berwick Road, for Mr. M. George. 
House, Knole Road, for the Rev. Mother, Sisters of 
Bethany Orphanage. 
House, plot 163, Milner Road. Messrs. W. E. Jones 
& Sons, builders. 
Pair houses, corner Somerley and Heathfield Roads, 
for Mr. W. Walters. 
House, plot 142, Stronden Road, for Mr. H. W. King. 
House, plot 24, Talbot Hill Road, for Mr. G. Fisher, 
Two houses, Wynyard Road, for Mr. J. Arnold. 
Three houses and shops, Christchurch Road, for Mr. 
J. Sainsbury. 
House and workshop, plot 296, Bloomfield Avenue, for 
Mr. A. R. Houlton. 
Portsmouth.—Church, Hilsea (£6,000). 
' St, Saviour’s Church, Stamshaw (£6,000). 
Waterlooville.—Sunday School (£750). 


КЕхт. 
Мт. 8. Howland, 


Ashford.—Seven houses, Bond Road. 


builder. 
Two houses, Hythe Road, for Messrs. Jones & Oliver. 


* Elephant and Castle" Inn: additions for Messrs. 
Style & Winch. 
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‘Phone: 2101-2 HOLBORN, 520-1 HAMMERSMITH. Wire : ° SIGNBOARD6, LONDON.” 


The Brilliant Sign Со.“ 


АБЕ 


38 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON & 
MANUFACTURERS of Highest Grade Signs of all kinds. FOR EXAMPLES | 
SPECIALISTS in Brilliant Letters in every known style. STAND 
EXPERTS in Brilliant Facias, Stallplates, Tablets, Swing Signs, 199 

Gc., &c., Incised and Carved Wood Signs, Gilt Wood Letters, and ROW 


Window Letters in every variety. АКТ METAL WORKERS. = J s 


NO ORDER WILL BE RECOGNISED EXCEPT ON THIS OFFICIAL FORM. 
Telephone Hammeremith 420 (6 lines). Telegrams: “KICKSHAWS, BLYTHE,” LONDON. 


Head Offices & Stores: CADBY HALL, KENSINGTON. 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 


61'7 For J. LYONS & Со. Ltd. 


Goods must be aocompanied by DELIVERY NOTE and S torekee 
obtained for each delivery. eS 


ALL INVOICES (Giving Order No.) by post to CADBY HALL. 


WE REPRODUCE A FACSIMILE OF AN ORDER RECEIVED LAST WEEK. 


We also received in six days (March 31st—A pril 5th, 1913, inclusive) 268 furth d ing from £100 
Facias to 20s. worth of Window Letters, and which we will prove E any tere piti qu e to our 
consecutive order numbers. 


Our freehold works cover over 3 acres, and we empl , 
. , P O ы 
nearly 500 skilled workmen. Inspection ud 
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SCOTLAND, 


Clydebank.—Radnor Park School: extension for addi- 
tional 500 places. Mr. G. Paterson (of Messrs. Stewart 
& Paterson, Glasgow), architect. 

Dumfries.—W orkmen's houses, Milldamhead (£4,000). 

Edinburgh.—The °“ Palace" Picture houses, Princes 
Street (£12,000 to £15,000). Мг. В. M. Cameron, archi- 


Kent—continued. 
Sandwich.—Capital and Counties (Ltd.) Banking pre- 
mises, Market Street (£2,400). Messrs. Worsfold & 


Hayward (of London), architects. 


LANCASHIRE. 
Accrington.—Mill for 50,000 spindles. Messrs. Potts & 


Hennings, AA.R.I.B.A. (of Manchester), architects. 


Bolton.—St. George the Martyr Church: Vicarage tect. . 
(£1,200). Newport.—Gas manager’s house (£850). Separate trade 
Clitheroe.—Elementary school, Chatburn Road. contractors, 
IRELAND. 


Feniscowles.—Weaving shed (for over 600 looms), for the 


Eclipse Mill Co. Oldcastle.—Dispensary and doctor’s residence (£1,150) for 


the Board of Guardians. i 


LEICESTERSHIRE. | 
Leicester. —Tramways Repairing Shop, Abbey Park 
(£25,000). | 
LINCOLNSHIRE. | 
Barton-on-Humber.—Council school. Messrs. Scorer & PATENT BH | P ap a ^ PUBLISHED 


Selected by James D. Roots, М.І. Mech. E., Thanet House, 
Temple Bar, London. 

No. 5,927. March 9, 1912. —W m. Morrison, Dorrator 
Iron Foundry, Falkirk. Domestic cooking range. 

6,148. March 12, 1912. —E, F. Stimson, 88 Streathbourne 
Hoad, Upper Tooting, S. W. Boilers for kitchen ranges. 

6,266. March 13, 1912.— C. M. Gaillard, architect, 5 rue 


Gamble, AA.R.I.B.A. (of Lincoln), architects. 
Grantham.—Model cottages, Dysart Road. 
Lincoln.—Workhouse: Laundry (£2,000). 
Pinchbeck.—Two houses for Мг. W. S. Royce. 
Willingham.—Reynard Memorial Hall. Mr. J. Green (of 

Scunthorpe), architect. Messrs. Hooton & Son, contrac- 


tors. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Acton,—Factory, Warple Way: additions for Messrs. | Octavio-Mey, Lyons. Boilers for heating systems. 
Vandervell. 6,504. March 13, 1912.—Albert Rozier, 2 Clayton 
Golder’s Green.—St. Michael’s Church (£7,000). Avenue, Wembley. Electrically controlled lifts or elevators. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 6,859. March 20, 1912.—W m. Marshall, 35 Lee Street, 
Holderness Road, Kingston-upon-Hull. Machinery or ap- 


paratus for pressing materials, substances, or composition 


into blocks or cakes. 
6,915. March 20, 1912.—J. Riedemann, Glinde, near 


Uetersen, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. Automatic cutting 


or severing device for clay presses. 
6,956. March 21, 1912.—Nicholas Sampson, Charlecote 


Priory Road, Haxelwell, Birmingham, Water-flushing 


cistern. 
6,996. March 21, 1912.—J ames Stott & Lee Schofield, 
Vernon Works, Lee Street, Oldham, Lancs. Water heaters. 


9,695. April 24, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention April 27, 1911. Chas. Sudre, Renaze, 
Mayenne, France. Process and apparatus for splitting slate 


blocks. 
9,883. April 26, 1912.—T. J. Lewis, Fair Oak, Argoed, 


Mon. Mortar mills. 
10,927. Мау 8, 1912.—H. Neal, borough fire brigade, 


Rutland Street, Leicester, and E. E. Moore, 7 Waldegrave 
Road, Ealing. Electric fire alarm apparatus. 
10,957. May 8, 1912.—W. J. Brooks, Westholm, Letch- 


worth, Herts. Drawing stand. 
11,519. May 15, 1912. —W m. Pratt, 35 Broxholme Lane, 


Doncaster. Staying for use on roofs. 


Abertillery.—Open-air school for fifty places (£875). 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Northampton.—Public Baths, St. Giles Street (£16,250) 
and Bath Street (£3,500). 
Thirty-one houses, Naseby Street (£4,450). 
engineer. 
Municipal market. Borough engineer. 
Wellingborough.—Cottage Hospital extension. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Picture Hall, Grey Street. 
Whitley Bay.—R.C. Church, presbytery and schools. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Nottingham.—Public Baths, Muskham Street (£11,000). 
City architect. 
Newark-on-Trent.—Electric Theatre, Barnby Gate. 
Ketford,—Isolation Hospital (£5,700). 
SUSSEX. 
Eastbourne.—Consumptives’ hospital (£4,500). 
Worthing.—Drill Hall for the Boy Scouts. 
House, Bulkington Avenue, for Mr. N. Arthur. 
Six houses, Wordsworth Road ; and four houses near 
the Baths, for Mr. W. R. Peters. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Borough 


Warminster,—Isolation hospital (£3,600). 
YORKSHIRE. | Convention Sept. 30, 1911. Camille Birault, 4 rue Mariotte, 
Adwick-le-Street.—Central Council school for 370 places | Paris. Apparatus for the destruction of town sewage and 
(£5,000). refuse. | 
16,950. July 20, 1912.—T. J. Sims, 65 Maitland Park 


Brighouse.—Bungalow, Upper Green Lane, Hove Edge. 


Mr. A. Sladdin, architect. 
Golcar.—Four houses, Scar Lane. Mr. A. Shaw, archi- 


tect. 
Hull. —House, North Boulevard. Mr. E. Whitlock, archi- 


tect. 

Mexborough.—S.A. Citadel, Glasshouse Lame (£1,750). 
Headquarters architect (London). 

New Earswick.—Church, | 

Selby.—'* Flaxley Lodge ” : additions and alterations. Mr. 
J. Hartley (of Skipton), architect. 

Stanley.—Newton Hill School for 400 places (£4,900). 

York.—Nursing Home, Precentors’ Court. Mr. W. H. 
Brierley, F.R.I.B.A., architect (£5,000 to £6,000). 


WALES. 


Abercynon.—Miners’ Rescue Station. 
(of Blackwood), architect. 

Corwen.—Workhouse : Cottage Homes (£900). 

Loughor.—Council school for 1,000 places (£14,000). 

Llwydcoed.—Merthyr Guardians’ Administrative Block, 
Receiving Home, &c. Mr. T. Roderick (of Aberdare), 
architect. 

Neath.—U.M. Church and Schools. Messrs. John Wills & 
Sons (of Derby), architects. 

Pyle.—House, South Cornelly. Mr. J. Rosser, architect. 

Swansea.—Business premises, Castle Street, for Messrs. 


Griffiths (of Newport). 
Prudential Assurance Co.’s buildings, Castle Streete 


Road, Haverstock Hill, N. Apparatus for joining and re- 
pairing drain and other similar pipes. 

17,895. Aug. 2, 19812.—H. J. Beresford, Cato Street 
Works, Birmingham, and J. W. Sleigh, Floyer Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. Locks and latches for sliding doors. 

19,758. Aug. 29, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention Oct. 30, 1911. Fried. Krupp, Aktiengesell- 


schaft, Essen, Germany. Iron piles. 
14,055. June 17, 1912.—Edwin Hind, Wortley, near 


Sheffield. Acetylene gas appliances. | 

14,064. June 17, 1912.—E. В. L. Morris, 31 Loudon 
Road, N.W. Automatic fire extinguishing sprinklers, 

20,519. Sept. 9, 1912.—Date claimed under International 
Convention Sept: 7, 1011. J. Wickers, 32 Vogelweide, Ham- 
burg. Securing device for windows. 

23,140. Oct. 10, 1912. —A. Н. Newman, architect, ‘‘ Em- 
berfield," Hampton Wick. Air heating apparatus for heat- 
ing, drying, ventilating, and other purposes. 

24,650. Oct. 28, 1912.—L. О. Harbaugh, W. P. Orr 
Block, Piqua, Miami, Ohio. Automatic device for elevators. 
. 25,004. Oct. 21, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention Oct. 31, 1911. H. R. Wardell, 324 West 
103rd Street, Manhattan, New York. Cleats suitable for 


roofing purposes. | 
28,542. March 19, 1912. —E. G. Byng & J. H. Collings, 


67 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Electrical heating apparatus. 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


James D. Roots & Co. 


1 


Мг. А. Е. Webb 


13,009. June 3, 1912.—Date claimed under International ` 
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А ROOFING MATERIAL] IF You COMPARE 
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Saturday, Арти 19. 
Upper Norwood Atheneum: Visit to St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Stepney. Leader: Mr. J. Charles Bourne. 
Institute of Sanitarv Engineers: Visit to Hovis Bread Flour 
Mill, Vauxhall Bridge, S.W. 


Monday, April 21. 
‚ Royal Institute of British Architects : Paper entitled “ Modern 
F. N. Jackson, Hon. 


Steel Construction” by Mr. 
A.R.I.B.À., and Mr. Bernard Dicksee, F.R.I.B.A., at 
8 P.M. 

Surveyors’ Institution : Paper entitled “ Site Value Deductions 


for Construction of and Appropriation of Land for Roade, 
by Mr. R. G. G. Reed, F.S.I., at 8 Р.м. 
Tucsday, April 22. 
Society of Architects: Annual Dinner at the Trocadero 
Restaurant at 7 Р.М. 
Wednesday, April 23. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association : Annual Business Meeting 
and President's Address, at 8 р.м. 
Nottingham = Architectural Society : 
Election of Officers. at 8 р.м. 
Thursday, April 24. 
Society of Architects : Paper entitled * Devon Parish Churches 
ot the 15th Century," by Mr. F. E. Howard, at 8 Р.М. 


Annual Meeting and 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 
Tue fifth biennial exhibition of the building trades held 
at Olvmpia is, if anything. better than any of those that 
have gone before it, fromm whatever point of view we may 


regard it. 

As a collection of pretty things to look at, the high 
artistic character of many of the “stands shows that the 
exhibitors rightly appreciate that art is an attraction for 
artists, and although some of the exhibitors have unwisely 
contented themselves with putting up the stands w hich 
they had years ago, the majority have been wiser and 
have gone to considerable trouble and expense to present 
standardised goods in novel form, even when they have 
nothing particularly new to show. It should be remem- 
bered that those who visit the Building Exhibition are, 
to a large extent, the same individuals time after time. 
and when they recognise that a stand is exactly what they 
saw two years ago they are apt to pass by without 
stopping to inquire whether the old stand contains апу 
new goods, Managers of businesses are perhaps naturally 
inclined to question whether it is worth while going to 
the expense of some hundreds of pounds to scrap the 
excellent stand they used on a former occasion, and put 


up something fresh, but exhibiting, like every other form 


of advertising, 1f it is to bring in a fair recoupment for 
money spent, must be done thoroughly and boldly. The 


kings of advertising who manufacture soap, cocoa, or 
pills. build up their immense fortunes by the colossal 
boldness of their advertising campaigns. and the same 
tling applies with regard to exhibiting; hence we regret 
that some of the exhibitors in the present show have, to 
some extent, wasted their money by not spending a bit 
more. | 
Passing, however, from this point we can honestly 
record that there is an attractive amount of novelty which 
is almost more than we can expect in an industry neces- 
sarilv so standardised as the building trade. After all 
the thousands of years that bricks have been emploved by 
men in building there still appear novelties which the 
present exhibition brings before the notice of many 
architects and builders for the first time. Тһе present 
craze for roughness of surface and irregularity of colou 
has been amply recognised by modern manufacturers, 
and such a show as that of the Ravenhead Sanitary Pipe 
and Brick Company is a fine example of what can be 
achieved in legitimate brick treatment. 

Akin to briekmaking comes the craft of the tile 
manufacturer, and here also there is a very fine display 
of many specimens of what can be obtained in roof 
treatment by the use of the almost indefinite varicty of 


clar goods. One may choose any conceivable grade 


| 


between perfectly smooth surface with even colour and 
excessive roughness with irregularity of tone. 

The brave show made by the tile makers is paralleled 

by the slate trade, whose representatives, although few 
in number, make an excellent display in the bid for 
effecuve roofing. Messrs. Roberts, Adlard & Company 
played a strong hand for slate two years ago, and thev 
are equally forceful now. Their effor ts are supplemented 
bv a very attractive exhibition of the Penrhyn Slate 
Quarries, in which we may see that the artistic quality 
of slate 1s of a very high order. Speaking of slate, we 
noted that the Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., 
are showing some very pleasant stone slates of a rather 
different artistic quality than most of those at present in 
general use. We were amused at the satirical humour of 
the background of this firm’s stand, which, nevertheless, 
conveys а lesson that has a good deal of truth behind its 
fun. 
A very educational stand is that of the Associated 
Portlaud Cement Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., who 
show a selection of aggregates of both suitable and 
unsuitable character, as well as a series of the various 
surface finishes that can be obtained by the use of various 
aggregates variously treated. The other representatives 
of the Portland Cement business are Messrs. Martin, 
Earle & Company, Ltd., whose stall, although in the 
gallerv. 15 worth a visit. 

Quite a feature of the present exhibition is the number 

of manufacturers who have put forward various more or 
less allied methods of reinforcing brickwork, following the 
lead of Messrs. Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris, 
whoni we regard as the pioneers in this country of this 
method of construction which has been well established 
in Germany for many years. The firm make an excellent 
show of its possibilities which their lengthy and superior 
experieuce has enabled them accurately to gauge. 
Amongst their competitors in this particular branch of 
construction are the Expanded Metal Company, who 
also put forward their now well-known various forms 
of expanded metal with illustrations of its applicability. 
The flexibility of the earlier forms of expanded metal, 
although a valuable quality for many purposes, has its 
disadvantages for other applications where stiffness 
would be desirable, and. accordingly, we find other 
manufacturers have stepped forward to introduce open 
metal lathing of a more rigid character. 

Two competitors in this activity are the General Fire- 
proofing Company and the Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 
pany, both of whom produce material similar in principle 
though different in detail, and, therefore, in minor 
advantages. The essential point of these materials is 
expressed by a name given by the Trussed Concrete Steel 


- а 
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Company to their production of ‘‘ Hy-rib ’’—that is to 
say, sheet metal is formed into ridges at certain intervals, 
which constitute reinforcement ribs, between which are 
the surfaces of open mesh. The difference between the 
productions of these competing firms lies chiefly in the 
character of the open mesh, which in the one case might 
be described as split and expanded, and in the other as 
stamped and perforated. It is impossible to say which 
is the better, because each is in some particulars superior, 
in others inferior, to its competitor. 

Our thoughts for the present running on reinforce- 
ment, we are reminded of a very interesting introduction 
by Reinforced Metal, Ltd., who show a novel form 
of using concrete and steel in combination, for mutual 
reinforcement in columns. It is well-known by now that 
whilst reinforced concrete possesses undoubted value in 
floors, beams, slabs, and other horizontal weight-carrying 
structures, its advantage over steel stanchions is, to say 
the least, somewhat dubious. Іп ‘‘ reinforced metal ’’ 
we have the device of a steel shaft as the primary element 
in columns or stanchions, reinforced by concrete whose 
co-operation is brought into play by steel spirals con- 
nected with the central metal core. In other words, the 
bulk of the work of carrying the superincumbent load as 
a stanchion is performed by a steel shaft of small 
diameter whose radius of gyration is immensely increased 
by a reinforcement of concrete and steel, which also 
support part of the load. 

It is interesting to us to notice that Stand No. 1 in 
the official catalogue is that of Siegwart Fireproof Floor 
Company, whose method of constructing floors of hollow 
reinforced concrete tubes interested us very much when 
we saw it in course of manufacture and employment in 
Switzerland several years ago. We are glad to find that 
the good points of this method are again displayed in an 
English Building Exhibition. There are many occasions 
in which this particular form of flooring can be advan- 
tageously used. It in fact carries out in reinforced 
concrete the principle which has been adopted in clay 
goods by the Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring 
Syndicate, Ltd., who show an example of a brick floor 
90 feet span, as well as an application of their construc- 
tional methods to a roof. By the use of hollow blocks the 
weight of a fire-resisting floor is largely reduced, and the 
sound transmitting properties of solid concrete are 
obviated. | | 

We might go оп to speak of many other interesting 
examples of advancement in constructional development 
which the present exhibition contains, but we will content 
ourselves for the present by putting forward the instances 
we have mentioned merely as specimens of the many 
equally notable which the professional visitor will find 
for himself. | 

Nor have we by any means exhausted the list of the 
most striking and attractive of the pretty things that are 
to be seen. The paint and varnish manufacturers again 
make a brave show, and the enamels in particular excite 
our wonder as to their perfection of finish, which everyday 
experience teaches us is not always to be found in the 
everyday builder’s application of the materials when we 
include them in our specifications. There is no doubt 
that modern manufacture of paint, enamel, and varnish 
has reached a very high level, but in order to get the 
best results in actual work it is necessary that the painter 
who applies them should be as skilful and careful in his 
department as the manufacturers are in theirs. We find 
that to get the fullest value out of any particular enamel 
one must have it laid on by a painter who thoroughly 
understands it, and, as a general rule, no British 
workman ever learns to understand more than one 
enamel. 

Splendid specimens of figured wood are to be seen on 
the stands of Messrs. Wm. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., and 
Messrs. James Latham, Ltd., and an exhibit by the 
Agent-General for Queensland is also one of high interest. 
The transparent marble shown by Messrs. Anselm 
Odling & Sons, Ltd., particularly attracted our attention 
as well as the other specimens of normal use of various 
marbles. 


ENTRANCE, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Messrs. COOLIDGE & CARLSON, Architects. 


In metal work there is а most charming show 
by the Albany Forge, Ltd., where admirable design, 
exquisite and skilful craftsmanship, and moderate price 
show that in the twentieth century English metal 
workers can hold their own with the best craftsmen uf 
this and any other time or country. But space prevents 
us from enlarging on many beautiful and useful manu- 
factures and products that are to be seen in the present 
exhibition. 

The general impression that we carry away Írom 4 
first visit is that there is plenty that is new as well as an 
immensity of that which is good in the present exhibition, 
that our manufacturers in all departments of the building 
trade are ever on the look-out for improvements, and that 
no sooner does a problem present itself as demanding 
solution than keen brains and untiring industry are 
directed to the attack. Thus, for example, the problem of 
burning anthracite in an open fire is shown to-day to be 
solved at Olympia. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
AwTICIPATIONS of the Budget predict that the Chan- 
cellor cf the Exchequer will benefit by the increasim? 
volume of telephone business. The exhibitors at the 
Building Exhibition feel somewhat sore at the manner 11 
which this increasing volume of business has, in part at 
least, been achieved. Two years ago the National Tele- 
phone Co. supplied the telephones to exhibitors a£ a charge 
of £3 for the fortnight of the Exhibition. Now that the 
telephones are under Government control the Post Office 
quote a charge of £3 for two weeks and £3 10s. for any 
term over two weeks up to three weeks. The exhibitors 
seem to have thought that two weeks and a fortnight 
were synonymous terms and signed their agreement °xX- 
pecting to pay £3, but the smart officials of the Govern 
ment say that from April 12 to Saturday, April 26, 1$ 
more than two weeks and so demand £3 10s. for the 
period of the Exhibition. We are rapidly learning that 
When we have any business dealings with the Govern- 
ment, whether in the shape of land taxes, income taxes. 
or any other department, we must’ expect to encounter 
sharp practice, 
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The cinematograph show is one of the most prosperous 
lines of business at the present day, and it is not therefore 
surprising to hear that Sir Hubert von Herkomer is about 
to take up the manufacture of cinematograph films. 
Apart from the profitable nature of the business we are 
quite willing to concede that this is a legitimate activity 
for an artist. Composition, grouping, and expression are 
all matters that he must understand if he is worthy of 
his calling, and they are factors of importance in the 
arrangement of subjects for the cinematograph. Тһе 
opportunity of adding movement to pictorial composition 
in form and colvur is also a tempting proposition for 
artists, who have hitherto felt the limitations placed upon 
their imagination by the stability and quiescence of canvas 


aud paint. 


The death of Sir John Charles Robinson, the well- 
known art expert and etcher, removes from amongst us 
one whose services to the National Art Collections were 
of inestimable value. Like his co-worker, the late Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke, he studied first as an architect 
and subsequently in Paris, where he worked under Droll- 
ing, the historical painter. His oil paintings were hung 
at the Royal Academy sixty years ago, and for five years 
he was Head Master of the School of Design at Hanley. 
That appointment he resigned to become first super- 
intendent of the National Art Collections, then temporarily 
lodged at Marlborough House, but afterwards removed 
to South Kensington. It was Sir Jon who with but 
very modest funds at his disposal got together the magnifi- 
cent nucleus of the art collections at the Victoria. and 
Albert Museum, whose world-famed possessions were 
picked up by him in the fifties and sixties for sums which 
to-day appear ludicrously small. Were the objects thus 

gathered all over Europe to come to-day under the 
and their money value would be more than hundred- 
folded. А friend of Sir Seymour Haden, Sir J. С. 
Robinson helped to found the Royal Society of Painter 
Etchers, of which he was made hon. curator. Though 
generally spoken of as an amateur etcher, atinosphericalls 
treated plates such as “ Nine Barrow Down” and 
‘* Newton Manor ” approximate more closely to Haden 3 
achievements than perhaps does the work of anv other 
In 1902 a portion of the once very extensive 
art possessions of Sir Charles were offered for sale at 
Christie's, and’ realised a total of over £22,000. Ву 
far the most important section was that comprising 450 
lots of drawings by Old Masters, catalogued vaguely as 
the property of a well-known amateur who had collected 
them during the preceding four decades. As, however, 

100 of the ‘outstanding drawings had been exhibited at 
the Guildhall in 1895 the owner could easily be identified. 
As an instance of rise in value it may be said that a 
study of a young man in black chalk by Diirer fetched 
£300, against £30 paid for it at the Fountaine sale in 
the eighties. Sir Charles, by the way, unhesitatingly 
ascribed to Giorgione the sumptuously painted ** Adul- 
teress brought before Christ ’’ in the Glasgow Corporation 
Galleries, the Importance of which he declared it is not 
easy to overrate. 

Пе had travelled extensively, and was an honorary 
member of the Academies of Fine Arts of Rome, Florence, 
Bologna, Antwerp, Madrid, and Lisbon. Sir Charles was 
one of the founders in co-operation with the Marquis 
d'Azeglio, Italian Ambassador in London, of the Fine 
Arts Club (now the Burlington Fine Arts Club). In 
1882 Sir Charles became her Majesty's Surveyor of Pic- 
tures, which honourable post he retained for nineteen 
years. It included the surveyorship not only of paintings 
in the Roval residences, but also those in places such as 


IIampton Court Palace. 


artist. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. William 
Flockhart. a member of the Council of the Roval In- 
stitute of British Architects. Although not favoured with 
the opportunity of erecting any great building. his 
numerous works always show ed evidence of high artistic 


ability and of originality that stopped short of eccentricity. 
Whilst his ability won for him respect, his geniality gained 
for him the affection of à very large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 


Itis pleasant to hear that the last fragments of the house 
in Betolph Lane traditionally designed, built and occupied 
by Sir Christopher Wren as his residence in the City of 
London during the time of his engagement on the work 
at St. Paul's "Cathedral, both old and new, have been 
acquired for preservation through purchase by Alderman 
Sir Charles Wakefield. The principal items are the grand 
staircase with its adjuncts, wall panelling, doorways, «с. 


We cannot but feel à pang of regret that Broadway in 
Worcestershire is the subject of a housing scheme and 
that the Rural District Council are now building sixty 
labourers’ cottages. The urgent need for additional cot- 
tages in Worcestershire seems to be largely due to the 
impossibility of issuing closing orders for the charmingly 
artistic, but from a modern view highly insanitary old stone 
cottages which make the charm of Broadw av and many 
other. Worcestershire villages. Still nowadays the claims 
of hygiene must necessarily prevail over those of the 
picturesque. We hope, however, that the various local 
councils will realise that it is to the advantage of their 
districts that the attractive beauty of the old houses shall 
still be allowed to bring money into the neighbourhood for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the new. It ought not 
to be impossible, although it may perhaps be costly, 
rescue the old cottages from the destruction threatened 
by their being adjudged ‘‘ unfit for habitation.” 


The hope that the imbroglio of the Admiralty Arch 
mav shortly be cleared appears likely of fulfilment, 
as it is understood that a conference has taken place 
between the representatives of the Office of Works, the 
London County Council, and the Westminster City 
Council, at which it is probable that the extent of 
the Government’s contribution towards the cost of com- 
pleting the work of constructing an adequate approach 
to the Admiralty Arch frorn Trafalgar Square has been 
indicated, and we may hope that without undue haggling 


the matter may soon be adequately settled. 


The Crovdon Town Council have decided to con- 
tribute £20,000 to the Lord Mayor's Fund for the 
acquisition of the Crystal Palace for pubhe purposes. 
There is every probability that other south metro- 
politan boroughs will follow the lead, and the palace and 
its grounds will be preserved for south Londoners, as 
Alexandra Palace and Park have been for those in the 


north. 


The recent discoveries made at Brockbourne, Натр- 
shire, are likelv to add to our knowledge of the farmer's 
home during the Roman occupation of this country. 
By permission of the Earl of Shaftesbury, excavations 
have been made with the result that there have been 
unearthed the remains of a small Roman farm inside 
a low earthen enclosure. The extent of the farm was 
96 acres, and the buildings were enclosed with a ditch 
which surrounded a quadrangle 150 feet by 80 feet. 
There are a dwelling-house, a bakehouse, and a granary 
with hypocaust and the remains of a good deal of corn. 
Quantities of bones of horses and oxen, a large number 
of fragments of New Forest, Samian, ‘and бе ware, 
including a perfect jug, pots, Purbeck marble vessels, 
spindle- wheels, knife-blades, and coins from Gallienus 
to Constantine were turned up during the excavations. 
Inside the ditch is a barrow belonging to the Bronze 
Age, and here was found an urn with its cyst and 


arrow-head. 


Those of us who have any experience with London 


property situated in the proximity of Tube railways 
realise that the claim of Tube railway engineers, that 


the holes thev make for their tunnels are completely 
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filled by the casing of their tubes is not sufficiently 
well founded to remove all apprehension of serious 
settlements in buildings near the line due to disturbances 
of the subsoil, therefore we are not surprised to learn 
that strong opposition is being offered by the City 
Corporation, the Bank of England, the Gresham Insur- 
ance Co., the Northern Assurance: Co., and other pro- 
prietors of important buildings close to the Bank, the 
Mansion House and the Royal Exchange to the new 
tube that is proposed from the present terminus of the 
Great Northern and City Railway at Moorgate to 
Lothbury. There is no doubt that a connection between 
the Great Northern system and that of the South Western 
Railway by means of a tube from Finsbury Park to 
Waterloo would be a great public convenience, but the 
opposition of owners of property that may be affected is 
to be expected. 


The apprehended damage from damp to the fresco 
painting by Sir Frederick Leighton in the church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Lyndhurst, Hampshire, 
should be a warning io those architects who have to 
build walls which may happily afterwards become a 
background for fresco paintings. Not only must the 
wall be dry when the painting is done, but it must 
be so constructed that it will remain dry, and on no 
account must it be liable to efflorescence. Inasmuch 
as the best of bricks and the est of Portland cement 
are prone to effloresce, it is clear that the builders of 
a wall designed to receive fresco are up against a difficult 
proposition. 


Builders in Sheffield are calling out against the new 
building regulations of the Sheffield Corporation, the 
burden of which would appear to be due to the cast-iron 
regulations of the Local Government Board. The idea 
that it is the duty of the Board to prevent jerry builders 
from putting up anything but excellent houses for the 
people is no doubt sound in principle, but it is no use 
for & benevolently disposed Government department to 
insist upon people having better houses than they can 
afford to pay for. Rural housing as 1s by now thoroughly 
recognised has been reduced to a lamentable condition of 
insufficiency by over legislation and stringency of by- 
laws, and it would appear that the same process is going 
on in our industrial towns. If the builders of Shefheld 
are not allowed to put up houses except at a cost for 
which the working men of Sheffield are unable or 
unwilling to pay a remunerative rent, we may be quite 
sure that the builders will not build and the workmen 
will be without the houses they want. Then the next 
step will be that the City Council will be urged to 
provide houses to make up the deficiency, and the rate- 
payers will have to fünd the difference between the 
actual cost and the possible rent. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Great Harwoop.—The trustees of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church have decided to invite six architects to 
submit plans for a new Sunday school, prizes to be awarded 
in a limited competition. The author of the design placed 
first will probably carry out the work, and the second prize 
winner will receive an award of about £15. The school is 
estimated to cost from 88.500 to £4,000. 

IRELAND.—The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland, held on April 7: “That the 
Council deprecates the apparent intention of the promoters 
of the new Municipal Art Gallery building to withhold from 
Irish architects the opportunity of submitting designs. The 
Council further regrets that it is not proposed to associate an 
lrish architect with Mr. Lutyens. Similar action has pre- 
vented Irish architects from exhibiting their skill in design 
on more than one occasion in recent years, "The Council 
would suggest that an open competition for the design be 
inaugurated, and that Mr. Lutyens be asked to act as 
assessor." The Lord Mayor (Councillor Sherlock), when 


seen by a representative of the Irish Times with regard to 
what had been stated in the resolution, said a copy of it 
had been received by him, and he added: ‘І understand that 
Mr. Lutyens, if not absolutely an Irishman, is of Irish 
descent. But as regards the appointment of an architect, 
that point has not yet been considered by the Corporation, 
nor has the Mansion House Committee made any report to 
the City Council. This is a matter, of course, upon which 
the Corporation must be finally consulted, as the funds, in 
the main, for the building will come from the rates. So 
far as Mr. Lutyens is concerned, as far as I know, he has 
no authority from any quarter to prepare plans for the 
building, except from Sir Hugh Lane—certainly he has no 
authority from the Corporation; and I am certain when 
this matter comes to be considered by that body the volume 
of opinion there will be in favour of an Irish architect. 
However, Sir Hugh Lane is very keen on this gentleman, 
and informed me that he would pay the architect's fees; 
but that is not a final agreement between the Corporation 
and himself. 

RANGOON Muwnicrpatity.—New Municipal Buildings 
Competition.—Competitors are informed that a telegram has 
been received from the Rangoon Municipality announcing 
the following awards by the assessors: First, Mr. L. R. 
McClumpha, Rangoon; second, Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 
London, and Messrs. Swales & Pullar, Rangoon ; third, Mr. 
Morris S, R. Adams, London. 

ScorLAND.— Mr. James Thomson, the city architect of 
Dundee, has been appointed by the Arbroath Town Council 
to act as assessor in the competition for public baths to be 
erected in Marketgate Street. Designs had to be sent in by 
April 12. 

ScoTLAND.—At the half-yearly meeting of Kilbirnie 
Parish Council the committee appointed reported that they 
had visited the public offices in several places such as Kil- 
birnie, and they recommended that certain architects be 
invited to submit plans for a public hall, to cost as little 
as possible over £1,000, and for public offices to cost £1,200. 
The recommendation was approved. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, WALLASEY, CHESHIRE. 


Tur Harrison Memorial Church, Wallasey (dedicated to 3t. 
Nicholas) has been erected by Frederic J. Harrison, Esq, 
and Heath Harrison, Esq., in memory of their father aud 
mother, James and Jane Harrison, of The Laund, Wallasey. 
The interior consists of a nave, north and south aisles. north 
and south transepts, narthex, chancel, clergy and choir 
vestries, organ chamber, and a morning chapel. There are 
two main entrances opening into porches at the east end, 
with exit door from the morning chapel, and separate 
entrance for the minister and choir through the vestry. й 
whole of the building, including the tower, is of Storeton 
stone. The church provides seating accommodation for about 
600 people, is heated by means of low-pressure hot-water 
system, and the lighting is by electricity. 

The principal internal dimensions are: Nave, 88 feet 
long, 24 feet wide, 42 feet high from floor to roof. “Total 
width across nave and aisles, 48 feet. Chancel, 35 feet 
6 inches long, 21 feet 6 inches wide, 34 feet 6 inches high from 
floor to rocf. Morning chapel, 28 feet 6 inches long, 14 feet 
wide. The total external dimensions of the church are: 
Length, 129 feet ; breadth, 54 feet ; height to ridge, 45 feet; 
height to top of tower, 70 feet. 

The style of architecture is transition between Decorated 
and Perpendicular. 

The builders were Messrs. J. Thomas & Sons, of Oston, 
ы and the architect was the late Mr. J. Francis 

oyle. 


ARDENRUN PLACE, LINGFIELD, SURREY. 


As one of the most admired of Mr. Ernest Newton's examples 
of the symmetrical house as distinguished from those 1116: 
gular in grouping but well poised in balance, Ardenrun 
Place has been selected for one of our illustrations this week. 


DRAWINGS BY MR. FRANK Г. EMANUEL. 


ADMIRABLE examples of the handling of lead pencil as well 
as pleasant mementos of the picturesque streets of Belgium, 
our views of the Rue au Beurre, Brussels, and 4 Silent 
Thoroughfare in Bruges will remind our readers of 2 г 
Emanuel’s article on ‘‘ Some Notes and Tips of a Sketcher 
in The Architect of January 10. 
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ENGLISH BRICK BUILDINGS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ву Rev. J. Кезтыл, ЕтоуЕв, M.A., F.S.A. 


Вівнор LITTLETON probably first gave currency to the state- 
ment that no brick was manufactured in England from 
Roman. times until the fifteenth century in a paper contri- 
buted to ‘‘ Archeologia ” in 1757.” This idea, which held 
the ground for so long, has now been finally disposed of, 
chiefly by the publication of the building accounts of the 
Bar Gate, Beverley, in 1409-10, by Mr. A. Е. Leach.’ 

The evidence is incontestable, too, of buildings still re- 
maining, such as Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, built of 
brick in the thirteenth century; of Coggeshall Abbey, in 
Essex, of the same period; and of Thornton Abbey Gate- 
way, Lincolnshire, about 1382. 

Others have disappeared in the course of time, for we 
read that ‘‘the town of Kingston-upon-Hull was wonder- 
fully augmented in the time of Richard II.," and Leland 
says that in his time there were four principal gates and 
twenty-five towers and some houses, all of brick. Holy 
Trinity Church, of the fourteenth century, stil remains 
there of this material, and full details of working the Cor- 
poration brickyard at Hull appear in the Hull Chamberlain's 


Rolls from 1303 onwards. 
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the present time. It needed the patronage of the wealthy 
to bring it into popularity again. 

Now, in view of this revival, the existence of 
which is recognised, it has been assumed that bricks 
were imported from Flanders in the fifteenth century, 
when the trade with the Low Countries was thriv- 
ing. The bricks of this pericd are often described by modern 
writers as Flemish bricks, and we are familiar with the 
Flemish bond as the name for the method chiefly now used 
in England for bricklaying. But there is a complete want 
of evidence for this importation. The brickmakers, so far 
as they are recorded, have English names, or names that 
may well be English, as, for example, William Veysey, 
brickmaker at Eton, in 1441. Another point to consider is 
that the bricks even of the fifteenth-century revival differ 
somewhat in size, the variations-in the same building being 
probably due to the greater or less shrinkage of the clay, 
but the variations in different parts of the country almost 
precluding the idea that they were imported from one factory 
at all.“ The explanation is probably that the term Flemish 
brick is not an old one, and was employed merely as a 
technical term for the larger sized bricks which came into 
use with the modern Flemish bond in England. 

But, with all these considerations in favour of a revival 
of the native brick industry in England, we have still to 
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FALKBOURNE HALL.. 


Though these buildings are for the most part erected in 


account for its sudden rise into popularity for country 
houses of ornamental type, and for the rapid spread of its 


places where Roman brick existed before, and which pos- 
sibly may have furnished some of the material, they pro- 
vide us with ample proof that brick was made in England 
throughout the later Middle Ages. 

The present Paper is concerned with the distinctive 
characteristics of the great revival of the manufacture ^f 
brick for country houses, and the rapid spread of its use. 
This was not the result of a gradual realisation of its useful- 
ness, or of a sudden demand for a material in districts where 
stone and timber were not accessible, but the effect of a 
new influence and a fresh impulse, which was the outcome of 
ascertainable historical events. Brickmaking, though not 
extinct, had gone into disfavour for important buildings. 
The art was probably at as low an ebb as that of thatching at 


1 A Paper read before the last meeting of the Royal Arch:zo- 
logical Institute at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Bur- 


lington House, W. 
* Vol. I. “Тһе Antiquity of Brick Buildings in England in the 


Time of the Romans." 


з ^ Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, 1896,” 
“ The Building of Beverley Bar," by Arthur F. Leach ; and “Тһе 
North Bar, Beverley," by John Bilson, F.S.A. 


use in districts where buildings were still standing con- 
structed of stone, timber, rubble, and flint, which had shown 
their adaptability to a certain elaboration of style, and their 
durability for some centuries. We have also to account for 
a more general adoption of a uniform and regular way of 
coursing, that is, of the old English bond ; for the introduc- 
tion of diaper patterns worked in black headers; and, lastly, 
for a new name for an old material, which the dictionaries 
declare to be of French derivation, in the word “ brike.” 
We will take this last point first. It is only in the 
fifteenth century that the word brick comes into the English 
language. Mr. Bilson? has shown that though the thing 


* A comparison may be made of the following sizes: Transept 
of Holy Trinity, Hull, first quarter of the fourteenth century, 9 to 
93 inches by 21; to 2} inches; ditto, second quarter of the four- 
teenth century, 10} by 2 inches; chancel, 1340, 10} by 2% inches 
(Bilson).  Tattershall Castle, circa 1440, average 8 by 2 inches. 
Herstmonceux, 1440, average 9} by 2} inches. Downham, circa 
1490, average 9} by 2 to 24 inches. 

š « Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects,” 1908 


page 179. 
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existed before this period, it was called by a different name. 
The bricks in the Beverley accounts of 1409 are called 
‘‘tegulae,’’ or, in English, “wall tyles," аз distinct from 
* thack," or roof tiles, and the bricklayer is called ‘‘ tegu- 
lator," or tiler. Dr. Murray, in his Dictionary, says the 
word brick is not used in the “ Promptorium Parvulorum ”’ 
of 1440, or the “ Catholicon ” of 1483, a sufficient proof that 
it was not current in the language, and Dr. Murray finds 
the earliest mention in 1465 and 1467. The word is found, 
however, in technical use, and asa word of new importation, 
a little earlier than this. It appears in the Patent Rolls of 
1422, where a licence is given to crenellate, ''cum petris, 
calce, et 'brike.'" * And again it appears in the building 
accounts of Eton College of 1441,' where we find *'brike- 
leggers ’’ employed. These, however, came under the in- 
fluence of the revival which has already been mentioned, and 
these Eton buildings will be again referred to. 


murdered in 1460; Caister Castle, in Norfolk, built by Sir 
John Falstaff, who died in 1459; and Heron Gate, in Essex, 
built or partly built by Sir John Tyrrell, who died before 
1437.° 

All these houses possess all or nearly all of the character. 
istics I have indicated, most of which were unknown, and 
none of which were common, in England previous to their 
erection. They are built of brick set more or less regularly 
in the old English bond; there is worked, generally on the 
front, a pattern in black headers. Moulded brick is used, 
and a corbelled cornice is a characteristic ornament. The 
chief portion of the house consists of a large square tower 
with small hexagonal or octagonal turrets at the corners, 
and there are stepped gables on the subsidiary buildings. 

Another fact that leads us to look to France for the new 
features is that the builders of all these houses had distin- 
guished themselves in the French wars of the beginning of 


CAISTER 


There is evidence to show that most, if not all, of the 
characteristics which are common to nearly all the country 
houses in brick of the early fifteenth century. so far as can 
be judged by their remains, point not to Flemish importation 
or workmanship, but to a French impulse reviving and de- 
veloping an English industry. The revival begins with at 
least six country houses or castles situated in different parts 
of the kingdom, which were contemporary in consiruction, 
and of which remains exist to-day. They are Tattershall 
Castle, Lincolnshire, built by Ralph, Lord Cromwell, and 
finished by 1449; Herstmonceux Castle, Sussex, built 
by Sir John Fiennes, of which the licence to степеПайе is 
dated 1440; Falkbourne Hall, Essex, built by Sir John Mont- 
gomery and his son, of which the licence 25 dated 1439; 


Middleton Towers, Norfolk, built by Lord Scales, who was 


س — 


* Quoted in Parker, *' Domestic Architecture in England.” 
т Maxwell Lyte, " History of Eton College." 


[hoto by Sayers, буса Yarmouth, 


CASTLE. 


the fifteenth century, ana returned laden with honours and 
doubtless with spoils. They had all lived for some years m 
French chateaux, and were familiar with them both from 
a domestic as well as a defensive point of view. : 
Ralph, Lord Cromwell, builder of Tattershall, was in 
France through most of the reign of Henry V., and was 
present at the taking of Caen, Courtonne, Chambrays, 
other places in 1418. Later he returned to England, ап 
after a sojourn here again went to France in 1436 to nego 
tiate a treaty. Tattershall was the subject of & law sul 
which began in 1424, and terminated in favour of ier 
Cromwell and his wife in 1431." Soon after this the build- 
ing of the new castle was probably begun. _ 
And we may perhaps date its completion from а pe 


* Mr. Aymer Vallance saya that Ewelme, Oxfordshire, should 
also be included in this list. 
P See “Cal. of Patent Rolls,” 1431. 
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graph in the Annals of William of Worcester,!? which says 
that “in August 1449 Thomas Nevyle, son of the Count of 
Sarum, married the grand-niece (neptem) of the Lord of 
Crumwell at Tattershall . . . and after the marriage, іп 
returning, a great quarrel arose between Thomas Percy, 
Lord of Egremond, and the said Count, near York. It was 


| capture, and afterwards became Constable, of Caen, and was 
made Privy Councillor to the Regent of France, the Duke of 


| Bedford. 
Lord Scales, builder of Middleton Towers, also served 


| under the Duke of Bedford in the French wars, was made 
, Captain of St. James de Beuvron, was sent to aid John V. 


[Photo hy Carlton & Sons, Horncastle, 


TATTERSHALL CASTLE. 


the beginning of the great troubles in England.” By this | against the Duc d'Alencon, was Seneschal of Normandy in 


Worcester appears to mean it was the beginning of the Wars 
of the Roses. This great wedding in 1449 possibly represents 
the house-warming, or at all events took place after the 


completion of the new castle. 


1434, and took part in the fighting at Meaux and Avranches, 
and after his return to England was murdered in 1460 while 
seeking sanctuary at Westminster from Jack Cade’s 


followers. 
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[Photo by Cariton & Sons, Horncastle. 


FIREPLACE, TATTERSHALL CASTLE, 


Sir Roger Fiennes, builder of Herstmonceux, also fought | 


at Agincourt and in the subsequent wars of Henry V., and 
later, on his return, became Treasurer of the Household 
under Henry VI. 

Sir John Montgomery, builder of Falkbourne, was at the 


сао досе кенен | 


"е « Annales Willhelmi Wyrcester. The Wars of the English in | 
France, Hen. vj." Rolls Ser. 


Sir John Tyrrell, builder of Heron Hall, was at Agin- 
court in 1415, and was made overseer of the carpenters in 
the defensive works undertaken by Henry V. at Calais, and 
subsequently Treasurer of the Household to Henry VI. 

Sir John Falstaff, the less admirable side of whose 
character Shakespeare has portrayed, had a very distinguished 
record as a soldier. He was at tHe siege of Rouen in 1417 
and at the capture of many other of the French towns. He 
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was created Knight-Banneret on the field of Verneuil in 
1424 for having captured the Duc d’Alencon. He arranged 
with his distinguished prisoner that he should raise as the 
price of his ransom, and at his own expense, a castle for 
Sir John in England like his own at Verneuil. The result 
of this was Caister Castle, near Yarmouth. This story rests 
on the authority of the antiquarian Grose!! of the eighteenth 
century, who found it in a manuscript then in possession of 
Mr. Anstis, Garter King of Arms, and Grose says it was 
supported by common tradition. We have here then the 
first direct historical connection between a French castle and 
one of these early English ones of brick. If it be urged 
against this French theory that the characteristics of 
these houses are a natural development of an English 
style, and not an importation, we have to remember that 
some of these builders constructed more than one house, of 
which one was in brick, the other in stone. Ralph Cromwell, 
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district of France, where there was no stone, and where brick- 
work was carried to a great perfection. At the time of the 
wars in France many examples were to be seen of it in the 
districts in the English occupation. French instances of 
remarkable diaper work may be seen to-day in La Palisse, 
Herbault, Courcelles du Roi, Auffay, Renaud, Steene, Ram- 
bures, Lassay, Gien, and possibly Verneuil!? These 
examples it is true, are not all older than the fifteenth cen- 
бату, but some are, and all serve to show how popular this 
kind of ornamental brickwork was in France at the period 
when it appears for the first time in England. 

And the influence of these first castles on the 
popularity of brick in England can be to some extent 
traced. "The first Warden of the College founded at Tatters- 
hall by Ralph Cromwell’s executors in 1482, after his death, 
was John Gygur, or Gygour. He had been Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, from 1471 to 1482,!* but his origin 
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ALCOCK'S TOWER, ELY PALACE. 


for example, who built Tattershall, built also South Wingfield 
in Derbyshire in stone, and Sir William (afterwards Lord) 
Hastings, who built Kirby Muxloe in Leicestershire in brick, 
built also Ashby de Ја Zouche; and South Wingfield and 
Ashby de la Zouche have none of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the brick buildings, the stone-masons probably 
being more conservative in their handicraft than those who 
had to accustom themselves to work in a new material. 

These six castles in England, therefore, were erected by 
men who had been for years familiar in France with castles 
built in brick with a diaper pattern, and with several of the 
other characteristics which appear for the first time in the 
castles they erected on their return home. 

With regard. to the diaper pattern, which appears to 
have been in use in France from the early Middle Ages, M. 
Viollet le Duc tells us!? that it had its rise in the Bourbonnais 


п ^ Antiquities of England." 
? “ Dictionnaire Raisonné de l'Architectare Francaise," Paris, 
n.d. 


was unknown. His name is scarcely an English one. Gigur 
was employed by Bishop Wainfleet, one of Ralph Cromwell's 
executors, to procure a site and contract with workmen for 
the building of the school at Wainfleet,!5 which is entirely in 
brick, and has most of the characteristics which may 

designated as the “new style." Wainfleet’s arms being on 
the porch of the church at Tattershall lead us to suppose 
that in his capacity of executor he had to carry out severa 
of Ralph Cromwell's Foundations which were unfinished at 
his death. Other brick buildings also emanated from 
Tattershall, for Bishop Wainfleet in 1441 began the brick 
cloisters of Eton College, the oldest portions of which were 
completed in 1448. During this time the Eton Chapel was 
heing built side by side in stone. These cloisters have 8 


— 077 


в Cf. MM. Fouquier, “ Les grands chateaux de France," Paris 
pd ane С. Eyriés, “Les châteaux historiques de la Franc 
di Bro“rick, ^ Mems. of Merton Coll.” Oxford Hist. Soc. 
^? Chander, ~“ Life of William Waioflete.” 1811. 
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diamond pattern in black headers, and are in regular cours- 
ing of the old English bond. And Bishop Wainfleet helped 
to popularise the use of brick more than this. During the 
time. he held the Bishopric of Winchester—that is between. 
1447 and 1486—he rebuilt most of the episcopal manor house 
at Esher in Surrey. . Of this only the gatehouse is now 
standing, and this was much altered in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the architect Kent; but the remaining portions 
retain all the characteristics of the style, the black header 
patterns, the corbelled cornice, moulded brick in the vaulting 
and in the sunk handrail of the staircase, and there were 
formerly stepped gables on the subsidiary buildings. All 
these are found also at Tattershall Castle. 

Again, to trace the pedigree of these buildings further, 
John Alcock built a good deal in brick after his translation 
to the Bishopric of Ely in 1487. He was born at Hull, a 
city, as we have seen, which was then chiefly built of brick. 
He also lived some time at Beverley, where the Bar and other 


centres, and not that a few buildings were well enough built 
to survive to the present day out of a multitude which at 
one time might be seen around them. 

The examples chosen for the illustration of this period 
are confined to houses which were not rebuilt, and of which 
à considerable portion remains in its original form. The 
consequence is that most of them are chiefly or entirely in 
ruins. But even with this large elimination, portions of 
at least nineteen remain in different parts of the country, 
sufficiently preserved to show some characteristic features 
in the treatment of material or in ornament, though ad- 
mitting of little comparison in plan. 

The end of the fifteenth century forms a natural limit to 
this subject, for the influence of the Italian Renaissance 
begins historically with the visit of Torrigiano to England 
and his work on the tomb of Henry VII. at Westminster 
about 1516. And the Italian Renaissance, which, so far as 
its influence upon houses goes, begins with the use of terra- 
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[Photo by W. J. Fricker, Esher. 


ESHER PLACE, 


In later life 


cotta ornament on Layer Marney Towers, in Essex, spread 
as quickly as the earlier French influence had done. Соп- 


he added a chantry to Holy Trinity Church at Hull. When 
at Ely he held the office of Controller of the Works to King 
Henry VII. Remains of Alcock’s buildings, which may 
generally be identified by his device of three cocks upon them, 
exist in the tower known by his name at the Palace at Ely, 
in the gatehouse and kitchen at Downham, a few miles from 
Ely, and in his foundation of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Alcock's brickwork does not follow quite on the lines of 
Tattershall and some other of these buildings. The bricks 
are as a rule longer and more irregular in shape, and the 
joints in consequence wider, and the architecture, while 
preserving most of the features of the new style with regard 
to the ornamentation, is more conservative in its general 
character. 

| The connection of the various buildings of this century 
might be carried further, and goes to show that the popu- 
larity of brick rapidly became widespread from definable 


sequently the last eighty years of the fifteenth century 
with regard to the building of country houses in brick forms 
a period to itself. No endeavour is made here to treat these 
houses in detail architecturally. The original plans are 
most of them either not recovered or not recoverable. Again 
the difficulties are great on account of repairs and the 
refacing of walls. An attempt has been made only to show 
that historical events account for their rise and rapid 
spread. The remainder must be left to those who have a 
greater knowledge of architecture and can study the existing 
examples in detail. 

And this much may be added. The great popu- 
larity of brick soon spread from the great houses 
to the small in response to the demand for inexpensive 
dwellings. And when we look at the face of the country now, 
we see that in its time the use of a new material solved the 
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problem of housing the population, for the great majority 
of our large towns to-day are built of brick. But the problem 
is again with us, for it has now become very difficult 
for the labouring class to pay the rents which the expense 
of building cottages requires. The solution may be found 
again in the use of some new material which has up to the 
present been neglected, but which may be near at hand, and 
adaptable to the purpose required. In this way archæo- 
logists can re-interpret the past, and bear their part in the 
solution of the vexed problems of the present day. 

The following is a list of brick buildings of the fifteenth 
century alluded to, besides those already mentioned: Eton 
College cloister, begun 1441 (see Maxwell Lyte's '' History 
of Eton College ”). Wainfleet’s School at Wainfleet, Lincoln- 
shire; indenture for carpentry, dated 1484 (see Chandler’s 
“Life of Waynflete," 1811). Esher Place, 1470-80. Buck- 
den, 1472-94 (see ‘‘ Proceedings of the Cambs. and Hunts. 
Archeological Soc.") Hatfield Old Palace, circa 1480 (see 
* Inventory of the Hist. Mons. of Herts," 1910). Nether 
Hall, Essex, circa 1470 (see Stratton and Garner's ‘‘ Medi- 
уа! Architecture). Oxburgh Hall, licence 1480. Lambeth 


whether the private practitioner could produce a school at 
the same price as the Councils own department. The 
ordinary practitioner had a reputation at stake, and he 
objected to the committee's proposal to appoint a clerk of 
works directly responsible to the Council Ordinary men 
trusted an architect to appoint his own clerk of works, and 
he saw no reason why the Council should not act in pre- 
cisely the same manner. Why was a slur to be cast on the 
architectural profession? In his judgment the proposal was 
made for the express purpose of finding fault with the plans 
submitted. 

Mr. Rostron seconded the amendment, and expressed his 
anxiety to see the competition conducted under proper con- 
ditions. 

When the matter again came up for consideration at this 
week's meeting of the Council, Mr. Gilbert asked permission 
to postpone the discussion another week, because he had been 
informed by the Chief Architect that a recent decision in 
the Courts might necessitate a change in the preamble of the 
report. The request was acceded to, and the debate again 
stood adjourned. 


MIDDLETON TOWERS. 


Palace, Archbishop Morton’s Gateway, circa 1490. Ely 
Palace, Alcock’s Tower, after 1487. Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, 1487-97. Downham Gateway (near Ely), before 1490. 
Kirby Muxloe, 1481-84. Bolebroke Hall, 1480-1535. Layer 
Marney Towers, 1500-25. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
DESIGN OF L.C.C. SCHOOL BUILDINGS.— 
PROPOSALS FOR OPEN COMPETITION. 


Ir will be remembered that in our issue of March 14 we 
published in extenso a report presented to the London 
County Council by its Education Committee, containing 
recommendations for inviting architects, in open competition, 
to submit designs for two schools. The intention was to 
give the Council an opportunity of comparing the cost of 
different types of buildings, and of ascertaining the possible 
existence of new methods of treatment with regard to school 
planning. КЕРЗІ 

The report was briefly discussed at the last meeting of the 
Council before the Easter recess, and the debate adjourned. 
On that occasion the Chairman of the committee, Mr. John 
Gilbert, intimated that he had been advised that one of the 
recommendations giving permission to members of the 
Architects’ Department of the Council to compete was out of 
order, and he asked for its cancellation. On the recommen- 
dation that an assessor be appointed to examine the designs, 
Mr. Tasker moved, as an amendment, that this gentleman 
should be appointed by the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. It was necessary, said Mr. Tasker, 
that the assessor should be a man of unbiassed mind, and 
uninfluenced by previous decisions of the Council. The 
whole competition seemed to him to be conducted on lines 
which could only be described as playing with loaded dice. 
Commenting on the report in general, Mr. Tasker pointed 
out that the whole object of the competition was to determine 


NEW COUNTY HALL. 


Tue Establishment Committee of the London County Council 
this week recommended that consent be given to Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., to sublet the stone 
work and execution of the finishings connected with the 
superstructure of the new County Hall to Mr. F. J. Barnes 
and the Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd. Objection 
was taken to this by the Labour Bench, on the ground that it 
constituted a violation of the previous decision of the Council 
that all such work should be executed in London. After a 
good deal of discussion, it was decided to insert in the recom- 
mendation the following words: ‘ On the understanding that 
no departure be made from the conditions of contract as 19 
the stone work being done in London." The recommenda- 
tion, as amended, was then adopted. | 


OPERATION OF THE TOWN PLANNING ACT IN 
LONDON. 


REPLYING to a question by Mr. O. Lewis at this week’s meet- 
ing of the L.C.C., asking what steps had been taken by the 
Council under the Town Planning Act, 1908, Mr. Andrew 
Taylor, Chairman of the Building Acts Committee, sta 
that a large amount of work had been quietly done under 
Part II. of the Act, and it was the intention of the com- 
mittee to report fully on the subject as soon as possible. Pre- 
liminary inquiries were being made in respect of particular 
areas, and it was hoped they would be shortly completed. 
The committee, however, considered it unwise to disclose 
details at that stage. 


Mr. W. Weaver, who for over forty years occupied the 
position of surveyor and borough engineer of Kensington, 
died at his residence at Putney, at the age of seventy. Be 
was at one time President of the Institute of Municipal 
Engineers. He was appointed to his Kensington position 
in 1864, and retired in 1905. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PHYSICAL, 
PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF WARMING AND VENTILA- 


TION.* | 
By ARTHUR Н. Barker. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


THE second primary question has to do with the reliabi- 
lity or constancy of an observing person as а thermoscope. 
Was he, in fact, or could he have been in a different con- 
dition on the second occasion than on the first? As a fact, 
I know that there was a difference in this case, as the man 
had had a glass of whiskey in the interval! That fact 
alone would vitiate any observations of this character. 

The two primary problems in the former are :— 

Is it proved that it is merely the rate of physical loss 
of heat that makes a person feel cold or warm? If so, 
what are the physical features in the condition of a room 
which determine whether or not a person in it actually feeis 
cold or warm? What are the physical features which de- 
termine how much heat will be generated within his body 
by their reaction on what the Germans call the “© warmeemp- 
findlichen Nervenstrange’’? To what extent is the feeling 
due to the amount of heat actually lost from a human body, 
or to the amount of heat generated therein? How are we 
to determine the degree of these conditions? 

The second is in what way can we ensure accuracy in 
the measurement of the effect of these conditions on the 
sensations of the human being? How can we eliminate the 
imagination? Can the sensations of a human being in any 
case be used as a sensitive reliable measuring machine ? 
If not, what are we to substitute for them? It is clear 
that by the very nature of the problem, if we are to solve 
it with anything like scientific accuracy, and before we can 
obtain any accurate results we must have reliable means 
of measuring the value of all the very variable factors in 
the problem—the chemical and physical features on the 
one side, the physiological and psychical, or psychological 
ones on the other. 

Every physical experiment consists fundamentally of a 
comparison between two variables. If the value of one, 
which we will call z, depends solely on that of the other, 
which we will call y, the experiment is simple—and con- 
sists of fixing artificially the value of one, x, and deter- 
mining the consequent value of the other, y. If this is 
done for a large number of different values of т, we сап 
plot the results on a plane curve exhibiting graphically or 
pictorially the relation between x and y. But if the value 
of т depends on the joint values of two or more variables, 
y and z, the necessary observations become much more elabo- 
rate. Now, іп an investigation into this matter, we desire 
fundamentally to determine the relation between the physi- 
cal conditions in a room and the sensations produced in an 
individual inhabiting it, and not necessarily the relation 
between the physical conditions and the rate of heat lost 
from his body. That is only a secondary or subordinate 
matter. The physical conditions are not a simple matter 
that can be expressed as a simple value of one variable. 
We have, therefore, on the physical side to analyse what 
changes are possible in room conditions and to elaborate 
our measuring instruments so as to be sure we are able 
accurately to reproduce any given condition and also to 
measure them when they are found. This is by no means 
simple, but it is positive A. B.C. compared to what we have 
to do for the other side of the equation. For this we have 
to devise some method of determining the exact effect of 
any given set of conditions on the sensations and the health 
of an observing person, while eliminating the imaginary, 
psychical, or psychological factor, which would render any 
observation whatever wholly valueless. 

The effect is thus a compound of physical, physiological. 
and psychological phenomena. Let us consider the physical 
side first. Up to quite recent times the heating engineer 
has been accustomed to consider the conditions of a room 
as completely determined when he has fixed the tempera- 
ture which a correct thermometer will register when it is 
hung in tlie room. More recently, in theory if not in prac- 
tice, he has added to this observations of ventilation. The 
most scientific criterion of this which up to the present 
he has been able to devise is a measurement of the amount 
of air passing through the room. He has considered that 
the combination of these represents the beau ideal of heat- 
ing and ventilation. In practice the only observation 


* Abstract of a Paper :ead before the Institute of Sanitary | 
| 


Engineers on April 2. 


which he generally feels called upon to make is to take a 
thermometer reading. It is not once in a thousand times 
that any measurements are taken of the ventilation—indeed, 
many heating engineers do not even know how to make such 
а measurement, or know what it means when they have taken 
it. Now, it is a commonplace that different rooms feel very 
different when the thermometer reading is the same. One 
room will feel oppressively close when a correct thermometer 
reads 60°, while another will feel chilly when the same 
thermometer reads the same temperature. Therefore, it 
has been the custom to ascribe these differences vagnely and 
generally to the ventilation. It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that a thermometer alone is not and cannot be a true in- 
terpretation of the heating of a room; yet this is practi- 
cally the only instrument known to the heating profession. 
If it were so, every room in which the thermometer reading 
were the same would feel the same. It is equally true that 
a measurement of the ventilation, even if accurately made 
—a very difficult and tedious process—is no guide what- 
ever. Every careful observer knows: buildings through 
which huge volumes of air are forced which invariably feel 
stuffy and oppressive to a serions degree; In fact, the read- 
ing of a thermometer is a very crude thing indeed when 
it is analysed. What, in fact, doega thermometer reading 
really mean? Tt does not indicate the temperature of 
the air with which it is surrounded, still less does it in- 
dicate the temperature of the walls of the room. In fact, 
it indicates its own temperature only, neither more nor 
less. It probably also indicates with more or less 
accuracy the temperature of the furniture of the room, 
since the furniture, speaking generally, is under similar 
conditions to those which act on the thermometer. 

The modern heating engineer assumes that a human 
being's feelings are faithfully represented by the readings 
of a thermometer. Assuming, again, that his feelings 
are a measure of the loss of heat from his bady, the loss 
of heat from a human body is not, in fact, in the least 
like the loss of heat from a thermometer. The one is more 
or less and in varying degrees in the condition of a wet- 
bulb thermometer maintained at 98?, and parting with 
heat to air and solid bodies at a lower temperature fhan 
itself, while the thermometer is in that of a dry-bulb 
instrument at 60? emitting heat by radiation to bodies, on 
the whole at a lower temperature, and receiving heat from 
air on the whole at a higher temperature. It is at once 
obvious that the reading of the one cannot be, and experi- 
ence shows that it certainly is not, a reliable measure of 
the other. It is clear, therefore, assuming again for the 
moment that the feeling of heat and cold is dependent in 
a human being on the amount of heat which is abstracted 
from his body, we are again brought back to one of tho 
fundamental questions, what are the conditions which 
determine how much heat is abstracted from the body of 
a human being? 

I have pointed out that what is called the “ #ет- 
perature” of a room in a really scientific sense means 
nothing at all, that we have to analyse what may be called 
the constituents of the temperature of a room, and that 
these constituents ог the relative importance of these 
constituents—may not be, and certainly are not, the same 
in their effect on the human body as on the thermometer. 

We are, so far as I am aware, quite unable to determine 
directly the radiant temperature of a room experimentally. 
I have devised a method of determining it indirectly, but it 


is a somewhat tedious process, and only adapted for use 


in а laboratory. This is itself an absolutely vital matter 
in determining the room conditions, and we must confess 


ourselves practically ignorant of one of the most vital 
problems connected with this matter, so much so, indeed, 
that it is not generally recognised as a problem. 

The next vital problem is the actual temperature of 
the air іп a room. І have also devised an apparatus fes 
this determination. It is easier to shield a thermometer 
from the effects of the surrounding radiant heat than it is 
from the heating effects of the all-pervading air. Now, 
these two physical features would determine exactly the 
temperature conditions of a room, except for the fact that 
moist air has not the same properfies of diathermancy as 
has dry air. Heat radiates more readily through dry 
than through moist air. We require. therefore, in addition 
io the above, to know the degree of humidity of the air 


and its physical effect on the thermometer and on tho 
This introduces yet another excessively 


human body. 
awkward element into an investigation alrcady sufficiently 


difficult. 
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I have, however, explained that the human body is 
not in the same condition as a dry-bulb thermometer. 

The effect of humidity on the feelings is very involved 
indeed, and needs a great deal of consideration. On the 
one hand, when the temperature is high, a high degree of 
humidity undoubtedly prevents the dissipation of the 
surplus body heat, whereas when the temperature is low an 
excessive humidity undoubtedly increases the feeling of 
cold, but whether or not it increases the loss of heat from 
the body may well be open to question. 

It is within the experience of everybody that in crisp, 
dry, bright air, at a temperature of, say, five degrees below 
freezing point, there is little feeling of cold, whereas in a 
temperature of 40? Fahr., with the air very humid, one 
experiences what is called a cold, raw day. In this case it 
is clear that the effect of humidity is to increase the 
feeling of cold, whereas an excess of humidity has pre- 
cisely the contrary effect, when the air temperature is at, 
say, 70°—still well below the body temperature. 

If it can be proved that a high degree of humidity at 
& low air temperature does not actually increase the loss 
of heat from the body, it is beyond all question that it 
does increase the feeling of cold. It would therefore seem 
disproved in that event that the feeling of cold and the loss 
of heat from the body stand in the relation of cause and 
effect. 

There is another physical fact which may have an 
important bearing on the physiological as distinct from 
the physical effect of humidity, and that is the comparative 
diathermancy of moist air as compared with dry, as 
explained above. It is well known that when the air is 
very dry it is highly diathermanous to low-temperature 
radiation, whereas moist air is much more opaque, which 
is another way of saving that it absorbs rays and there- 
fore itself emits radiation energy. Now, at a high tempera- 
ture, the air, if dry, emits no radiant energy. If moist, it 
does emit some. Is this an explanation of the “ hot" feeling 
of warm moist air? On the other hand, moist cold air, as it 
absorbs radiant heat, produces the effect of emitting cold 
radiation. Just as it feels cold to stand in front of a 
wall of ice, even though the air is warm, on account of the 
negative balance of radiation, so it may well be that in 
the presence of cold moist air one experiences not only the 
effect of the loss of heat from contact of air, but also the 
loss of heat due to an exchange of radiant energy with a 
cold radiating body. This is, I believe, the reason of the 
contrary effect of moisture in the air. If this explanation 
is correct, it disposes altogether of the suggestion that the 
wet-bulb thermometer is a better indication of the tem- 
perature condition of a room than is the dry bulb. 

I have not the least hesitation in saying that th's 
subject seems to me to bristle with more unsolved problems 
than any other scientific subject that I have any know- 
ledge of--and that those problems are in their essential 
nature, perhaps, of the most difficult kind that are known 
to science. 

That these questions have not received the attention 
thev deserve is obvious from the fact that the engineer з 
even now working totally in the dark in regard to what 
is, perhaps, the most fundamental question which couli 
possibly be proposed, and one which, to mankind, is of 
more vital importance than any other question whatsoever 
— namely, to what extent is the composition of breathing 
air, its humidity, CO, impurity, its freedom from dust, 
its temperature, the velocity of its movement, and perhaps 
multitudes of other things which may be the matter with 
air—to what extent have all and each of these things an 
effect on its healthiness? 

The engineer, in fact, says to the physiologist, ''Give 
us a specification of the physical and chemical properties 
of what you can guarantee shall be good and healthy air. 
Are we to accept it as a proved fact that the main function 
of ventilation is to control the loss of heat from the body? 
May we in practice disregard the CO, impurity except 
as an easily recognised criterion of other things? What ате 
the actual facts regarding the deterioration of air from a 
breathing point of view after persons have been in ‘t? 
Where are the experimental results which prove these 

acts? 

At present, as engineers, we are relying on various 
casual suggestions and accepting with open mouths various 
.yevolutionary hypotheses of what is probably the cause of 
the undoubted ill effects of respired air, such as excessive 
temperature, although we all know that foul air can be 
cold: humidity, although we all know that bad air can 


be dry; smell, although bad air can be odourless; dust, 
although we are told there is less dust or no dust at all 
in respired air; stagnation, although we all know one can 
have simultaneous complaints of draughts and bad air, 
In a matter of such fundamental and vital importance as 
this, surely there should be something more satisfying 
than this, 

One crucial question we wish answered is this: “Сап 
you assure us definitely that slowly moving air which is 
not excessively moist, not excessively hot, has no consider- 
able smell, and no abnormal amount of dust, is perfectly 
good to breathe, however many people have already 
breathed it, and without introducing any fresh air what- 
ever?" If not, why not? 

I say that as engineers we will produce and distribute 
air to any specification and in any quantity that you 
ask from us; but at present we absolutely don't know 
what to do, and none of you seem to be able to tell us. 
You tell us on the one hand that 300 parts of CO, in 
10,000 will do nobody any harm, but that on the other 
hand we must flood rooms with warm air so lavishly that 
there is no more than eix parts of CO, in it. Will you 
tell us why? If you will we will probably be able to 
devise means of ventilating rooms satisfactorily with warm 
air—if it needs to be warm, as to which, again, you 
cannot tell us—without the lavish waste of heat that is 
now going on, due to the necessity you impose on us of 
flinging vast volumes of pure warm unused air into the 
atmosphere. Is your reason for requiring from us three 
or four thousand cubic feet of fresh air per head per hour 
the same as the principle of the Maxim gun—namely, “I 
don't know where exactly the enemy is, but if I fire plenty 
of shots I may possibly hit him’’—or is it the more 
rational but scarcely more satisfactory one that on the 
whole you think it is cheaper or safer to sweep out the 
partially vitiated air rather than to treat the existing 
air by freeing it from heat, moisture, dust, and all the 
rest, and so making it again fit to breathe? If the latter 
is your reason, surely you might give us the physiological 
facts and let us be the judge of practicability and cheap- 
ness. We only want to know—it is not our function to 
find out. It is yours. We will do our part if you will do 
yours. 


“TONE AND COLOUR HARMONIES” AT THE 
BROOK STREET ART GALLERY, LONDON. 
Mr. H. Davis Біснтев, R.B.A., has chosen a rather 
felicitous title for his exhibition of flower and occasional 
landscape studies—a title which, if not justified by the 
workmanship, would be presumptuous. Of the exhibits 
about three dozen are in oils and а dozen in water-colour 
medium, and in making our wonted selection of the best, 

we find the percentage is the same in each medium. 

Mr, Richter has a mannerism—or perhaps it should be 
termed an idiosyncrasy— with which we are not in Sym 
pathy, and that is a disproportionate display of back- 
ground to the flower-group itself; he shows this of set 
purpose, being out of accord with the ideas of M. Fantin- 
Latour and other flori-artists. But that Mr. Richter 
understands tones and harmonies is patent, and perchance 
the fact that he is an architect may serve to account for his 
love of undue background such as we deplore. 

It is in the nature of irony that the most select of 
our selection of his works should not be a flower piece at 
all; but we have no hesitation in giving premier place to 
No. 23, a charming landscape study full of the serenity 
of eventide and with a prevailing harmony of tones 3n 
tints truly delightful. Of the flower pieces in oils the 
best are “ Yellow Daisies," '*Summer," “ White and Grey 
Harmony," and “ White and Blue." Amongst the water- 
colour exhibits the best is again one of the few nom 
flower pieces; we refer to “Transport,” with the smoke- 
belching chimneys, the laden sky, the steamboats spinning 
forth the white clouds of steam, the cheerful relief 1n the 
yellow stone span-bridge, and the quiet water under 84. 
The best flower pieces are “ Double Anemone and Corn- 
flower” in No. 37, and the same flowers and hyacinth 
in No. 43. There are several other good pieces of Wor 
on exhibition, but amongst these we cannot include 2 
Lady of Japan” and “А Sister from Japan,” which are 
crudest of the crude; *“ Primroses,’’ where the colouring 
is dirty; and “ Mauve and Grey Harmony," where > 
harmony is conspicuously absent. But it is 8 po 
little show, and we shall be glad to see Mr. Richter's wor 
on a future occasion. 
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1912. This proportion of local authorities that had taken 
no action was too great, the memorandum says, and the Board 
wished to impress on all local authorities the necessity for 
more general action. The number of local authorities taking 


MARKING OF PLUMBERS’ WORK. 
UNDER the auspices of the local council for Glasgow and 
the West of Scotland of the plumbers' registration move- 


men, Mr. John Knight, registered plumber, London, a 
member of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, and 
external examiner in plumbing in the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, explained the proposed new system of the 
marking of registered plumbers’ work at a meeting of 
master and operative plumbers and others interested in 
sanitation held in the Societies Hall of the Technical 
College, Glasgow, on the evening of Friday, April 4. Mr. 
Charles Hegney, R.P., vice-president of the local council, 
occupied the chair. Mr. Knight, with the aid of speci- 
mens, lantern illustrations, and photographs, explained 
the system, the fundamental ideas of which are that, as 
regards the master plumber who is responsible for a job, 
there should be a method of marking the work which 
would indicate that, after inspection, it had come up to 
the standard of workmanship required by the National 
Registration of Plumbers. In the case of the operatives 
also, it was desirable, and was in many cases greatly 
desired by registered operatives themselves, that there 
should be a means of proving that the particular piece of 
work had been done by a registered plumber. The scheme 
devised by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers and the 
committee of practical men working in conjunction with 
the company was that of having copper labels which were 
capable of being sweated on to iron, lead, or copper work. 
These labels bore the registered number of the plumber, 
who could thus be identified at any time. Mr. Knight 
explained in conclusion that the proposal being a com- 
paratively new one, he could not expect the audience to 
adopt it off-hand, but he submitted that it was eminently 
worthy of the most careful consideration alike in the 
interests of the public and of the plumbing craft. An 
interesting discussion followed, in which part was taken by 
Mr. Peter Fyfe, ex-Bailie Mathieson, Councillor Renfrew, 
Mr. D. W. Kemp (Edinburgh), Messrs. John McFarlane, 
George Hendry, Thomas Daye, William Anderson, William 
Howatt, and a number of the operatives, the prevailing 
opinion being that while there might be differences as to 
the details, the principle was good and deserving of the 
fullest consideration. 

At the conclusion, on the motion of Mr. Alexander 
Skirving, Mr. Knight received a cordial vote of thanks. 


HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING IN 
SCOTLAND. 

A WHITE Paper has been issued, containing a memorandum 
of the Local Government Board for Scotland relative to the 
operation of the Housing, Town-Planning, &c., Act, 1908. 
It states that during the past three years the Board had 
every reason to be satisfied with the wide interest shown by 
local bodies and the public generally in oonnection with the 
administration and execution of the Act. 

Under Part I., dealing with the housing of the working 
classes. the memorandum mentions that the records of the 
work done by local authorities since the passing of the Act 
affords ample testimony that greater and better directed 
efforts are being made for the improvement of housing con- 
ditions in Scotland. The first step to be taken by local 
authorities was to designate officers to perform the duties 
imposed by the regulations, and practically every Local 
Authority in Scotland had now designated an officer or 
officers, and during the past year the annual reports of these 
officers on the work done during 1911 had been scrutinised 
by the Board. 

It is expected that the reports for 1912 will show that 
systematic inspection of the various districts was general 
throughout the country. With regard to the action taken 
by local authorities under Section 15 of the Act, a table is 
given which shows that whilst from December 3, 1909, to 
May 15, 1911 (fully seventeen months) the total number of 
notices on defaulting landlords, requiring the execution of 
specified works, issued was 338, the number of notices issued 
during the ensuing twelve months to May 15, 1912, rose to 
1,002, an increase of 196 per cent. The number of local 
authorities taking action during the later period showed an 
increase of 90.9 per cent., the numbers for the respective 
periods being 22 and 42. During the seventeen months ended 
May 15, 1911, 290, or 92.9 per cent., of the local authorities 
issued no notices under the Section, as compared with 270, 
or 85.5 per cent., during the twelve months ended May 15, 


action in regard to the closing and demolition of houses 
(Sections 17 and 18) indicate a considerable and encouraging 
Increase 1n activity ; whilst at the cost of property owners, 
1,195 houses were made fit for human habitation during the 
period from December 3, 1909, to May 15, 1912. In addi- 
tion, there was also a large number of houses dealt with 
under the Public Health and local Acts, 

In Scotland local authorities have been slow to avail 
themselves of their extended powers for the provision of 
houses for the working classes under Part III. of the Act 
of 1890. So far, only one housing scheme has been sub- 
mitted to, and approved by, the Board. Another scheme 
has been submitted, but approval has not yet been given. 
Only one local authority exercised its powers for the acquisi- 
tion of land on which to erect houses for the working classes. 
Negotiations are, however, proceeding with various local 
authorities, and it is to be expected that several housing 
schemes will be submitted for approval on an early date. 
To stimulate local authorities still further, the Board, on 
November 5, 1912, issued a ‘‘ Memorandum with respect to 
the provision and arrangement of houses for the working 
classes.'' 

The question of town-planning occupies a section of the 
memorandum, which states:—-While the Act has only been 
in force for three years, the Board have had ample oppor- 
tunity of noting the deep and widespread interest that is 
being taken in the subject. Before the passing of the Act 
the interests of local authorities and landowners in this 
matter were frequently at variance, to the detriment of the 
public interest. The Act of 1909, however, endeavours to 
establish a new relationship between these parties. It con- 
templates and provides for co-operation between them for 
their mutual advantage. In fact, it may be said that no 
town-planning scheme can be entirely successful where it 
fails to fuse the interests of the local authorities and land- 
owners. It is, indeed, the gratifving experience of the 
Board that in properly devised schemes landowners are found 
ready to co-operate. Even indirectly, the Act has been in- 
strumental in encouraging landlords to proceed on town- 
planning lines by adopting better methods of developing 
their estates without the formalities of town-planning 
schemes, In further evidence of the widespread interest that 
is being taken in this movement, it is only necessary to refer 
to the public conferences that are being held at different 
centres from time to time. These conferences are largely 
attended by representatives of local authorities and land- 
owners, and by engineers, architects, and surveyors from all 
parts of the country, and afford an excellent medium for 
the exposition of the provisions of the Act, and for the 
discussion of its problems. So far the Board have reason 
to be gratified at the action taken, and being taken by 
local authorities. The progress made is the more remarkable 
when due allowance is made for the novel character of the 
Act, and the natural reluctance of local authorities to enter 
upon schemes costing time and money for benefits that may 
not accrue for some considerable time. Further, the Board 
feel confident that when the advantages of the Act have been 
practically demonstrated by the pioneering local authorities, 
others will be encouraged to avail themselves of its 
provisions. 

On June 24, 19010, the Board issued a preliminary cir- 
cular to all local authorities, explaining in some detail the 
objects and provisions of the Act in regard to both housing 
and town-planning, and at the same time issued an edition 
of the Housing Acts that formed practically a consolidation 
of the law relating to housing and town-planning as applic- 
able to Scotland. On July 4, 1910, the Board issued a first 
series of regulations under Section 56 of the Act, but these 
were revoked, and a second and complete series issued on 
June 20, 1911. These regulations prescribe generally the 
procedure to be adopted with respect to the preparation or 
adoption of town-planning schemes by local authorities. 
They were drawn strictly in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Act, indicating fully every step to be taken 
in the several stages of a scheme. But as it was probable 
that the circumstances of particular cases might require or 
justify a relaxation of some item of the regulations, the 
Board reserved the power to grant dispensations in carrying 


out the regulations so far as permissible without contraven- 


tion of the Act. 
some schemes that have come before the Board. Every 


opportunity is given to local authorities to confer with 


This power has already been exercised in 
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officers of the Board, as they consider that in an Act of this 
nature much more may often be effectively accomplished by 
interviews than through the usual channel of correspondence. 
The frequency with which interviews are sought would seem 
to indicate that local authorities recognise the advantages 
of this course. 

Section 55 of the Act empowers the Board to prescribe a 
set or separate sets of general provisions for carrying out 
the general objects of town-planning schemes. No general 
provisions have been prescribed by the Board, as they are 
satisfied that it would not be prudent to lay down a code of 
provisions until experience has shown what these provisions 
should be. The special provisions of each particular scheme 
fall to be inserted by the local authority. 

Section 58 provides for compensation being paid to per- 
sons whose property is injuriously affected by a scheme, 
provided that a claim is made within a prescribed time after 
notice of the approval of the scheme has been published. 
But a person is not entitled to compensation on account of 
any building erected оп, or contract made, or other thing 
done with respect to land included in the scheme (1) after 
the time at which the application for authority to prepare 
the scheme was made, or (2) after such other time as the 
Local Government Board may fix for the purpose. It will 
be seen that, under (2), the Board have power to fix an 
earlier date than that of application, and they have done so 
at the request of the local authorities in several instances. 
The object and effect of the above limitations in the matter 
of compensation are to prevent undesirable development 
during the preparation of a scheme. But, at the same time, 
the Board recognise that, until the provisions of a scheme 
are known, legitimate development is also arrested, and it is 
their endeavour to minimise this as far as possible. Ассога- 
ingly, in fixing a date as above, they are careful to require 
the local authority to make their application within a 
preseribed period. Further, they do all in their power to 
facilitate and expedite the preparation and completion of 
schemes, so that as little hardship as possible may be imposed 
on private enterprise. 

Under Section 54 of the Act, the Board (1) may authorise 
a local authority to prepare a town-planning scheme with 
reference to any land within or in the neighbourhood of their 
area, if the authority satisfy the Board that there is a prima 
facie case for making such a scheme, or (2) may authorise 
a local authority to adopt, with or without any modifica- 
tions, any such scheme proposed by all or any of the owners 
of any land with respect to which the local authority might 
themselves have been authorised to prepare a scheme. The 
Section also provides that a town-planning scheme prepared 
or adopted by a local authority shall not have effect unless 
it is approved by order of the Board. There are thus two 
distinct stages in connection with a scheme—(1) authority to 
prepare, and (2) approval after preparation. 

Town-planning schemes submitted from burghal and 
landward local authorities at Dunfermline, the suburban 
district of Midlothian, Inverkeithing, Dundee, and Edin- 
burgh comprised a total area of 6,420 acres. Other schemes 
are under consideration by various authorities. 

The Board, in conclusion, state that in those cases in 
which authority has been given to proceed they are anxious 
to impress upon the local authorities the urgent necessity 
for expedition in completing their schemes, in the interests 
of all concerned, at the earliest possible date. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE.* 
By Percy J. Watpram (Fellow). 


On venturing to address this institution, of which I have 
been for many years an almost silent member, upon a some- 
what highly mathematical subject, I would ask to be allowed 
to regard reinforced concrete merely as a building material ; 
and with your assistance to discuss on broad lines the 
reasons why in some cases it is advantageous and profit- 
able to use it, whilst in other cases it is not. 

Tt is a material which has received, during the last 
few years, a considerable amount of very skilful and suc- 
cessful advertising, not always of the most judieious kind 
The effect of this has been enhanced by the intricate nature 
of the mathematics and formule by means of which it is 
commonly supposed to be calculated. and it is popularly 
regarded as a mysterious and wonderful material, which is 
superior to the natural laws of structural mechanics—enor- 
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* A Paper read at the ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, held on April 7. 


mously strong, extremely cheap, and eminently suitable 
to almost every possible form of construction from a factory 
to a stationery cabinet. 

It is, in fact, far too frequently credited with the almost 
miraculous powers with which electricity was popularly 
invested some years ago, before its physical and economic 
limitations became generally known. In many ways elec- 
tricity has exceeded the expectations which were formed of 
it, hut we still use a little coal and oil for various purposes. 

Reinforced concrete has possibly similar unexpected 
triumphs awaiting it, but steel, wood, brick, and stone are 
by no means obsolete yet. 

It would appear to be essentially the province of sur- 
vevors to form a fair and business-like estimation of its 
advantages and its disadvantages, because, without going 
into intricate calculations, it is possible to arrive at a 
sufficient and correct opinion of its general physical 
character and of the conditions essential to its proper 
production, and when these are clearly grasped the problem 
resolves itself into a matter of ordinary valuation. 

The general physical properties of the material are fairly 
summed up in its title. It is concrete reinforced. The steel 
bones and tendons which we supply to the concrete flesh 
enable it to overcome that want of tensile strength which 
previously restricted its use to situations in which it could 
act 1n compression only—as in arches, arching floors, walls, 
footings, «с. 

But the presence of reinforcement does not make any 
very great difference to the nature of the concrete itself. 
The latter still remains an active partner in the firm, 
and the steel must work pari passu with it or dissolve 
partnership; and unless the steel reinforcement is made 
capable of carrying on the whole of the work, with the 
concrete acting merely as fireproofing material, dissolution 
of partnership means ruin. 

Hence even іп beams which are reinforced in com- 
pression. we are constantly hampered in design by the 
capabilities of the concrete, which unfortunately are not 
very high; and in spite of all the important structural 
advantages resulting from a monolithic form of construc- 
Поп, in which the strength of each part of a structure 
enhances that of its neighbours, reinforced concrete is 
necessarily heavy and weak for its size as compared with 
steel or wood. 

This disadvantage is partially balanced by its almost 
perfect durability, which enables us to utilise a greater 
proportion of its ultimate strength than is the case with 
more perishable materials. But in all cases where severe 
stresses and the dead weight of long spans are involved, 
1t 1s useless to expect from it the same strength that we 
obtain from wood or steel at the same cost. 

There are, however, situations where it would, for 
other reasons, pay to use the weaker material When 
properly designed and properly made in situations where 
if 1s suitable, it is rot proof, vermin proof, fire resisting, 
almost water proof. and grows stronger with age instead 
of decaying. It can also be readily moulded to any given 
form, and in entire structures it is wonderfully топос. 
ù very considerable advantage on bad foundations. But 
at the same time it is not a material to be used without 
accurate knowledge of its limitations. It must be designed 
with skill, made, with more than customary care, carefully 
nursed during its infancy, and protected during the whole 
of its lifetime from agencies which are deleterious to 
cement, such as impermeating oils and acids. 

In some cases these disadvantages are immaterial. and 
it is the peculiar province of the surveyor to estimate 
them. | 

In all situations where plain concrete, brickwork, or 
masonry would customarily be employed it can be expect 
to do the same work with far less bulk of material. But on 
the other hand its use invariably entails extra expenditure 
In casing, which may or may not outweigh the saving of 
material. А retaining wall, for instance, іп reinforced 
concrete will do the same work as a solid brick or concrete 
gravity wall at a fraction of the cost, but in ordinary 
dwelling-house solid walls, where there is not much thick- 
ness which can properly be saved, reinforced concrete and 
ifs casing must be expected to prove more expensive Шап 
brick or stone. 

On account of the great difference between the stiff- 
ness of steel and concrete, as well ав between their 
respective strengths, it is a matter of no small mathe- 
matical difficulty to devise formule which will tell us 
accurately how such an ill-matched team are going to 
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pull together upon any given load, and what work we 
can safely entrust to them without running the risk of 
the too willing steel being overworked, or setting a pace 
which the concrete cannot keep up with. Even at the 
present time, after engineering scientists all over the 
world have been engaged for years upon the subject, 
there are still problems which no text-books meet. 

The proposed regulations of the London County Council, 
which are still under consideration, are eloquently silent 
with regard to deflection, and to the behaviour of beams 
end slabs for heavy loads, which require double reinforce- 
ment; whilst the clauses which relate to the strength of 
columns are based upon approximations covering large 
differences of actual strength. 

Many minds are, however, at work on the subject, 
endeavouring on the one hand to complete and standardise 
our knowledge, and on the other to simplify the mathematics 


involved. 
Reinforced concrete suffers, and suffers badly, from 
the incubus of tedious and intricate calculations, and it 


is pleasant to be able to say that the results given by 
all formule can be plotted to curves. When these are 
drawn to large scale the slightest inaccuracy in calculat- 
ing them is seen in some irregularity in the sweep of 
the curve. When they are used instead of the formule 
the designer’s task is reduced to that of selecting values 
from a set of diagrams, in precisely the same way that 
he now selects a joist or the properties of a stanchion from 
a table of British rolled sections. 

In my own office we have almost completely eliminated 
the necessity for using the long standard formule, having 
plotted them all on diagrams. The saving of time and 
trouble effected by their use is enormous, but what is far 
more important is the notable gain in accuracy. If a 
draughtsman has a long and intricate formula to work to, 
the chances of error are far greater than if he has merely 
to take a value from a plotted curve. 

Another important and unexpected advantage which 
results from the substitution of curves for tedious mathe- 
matics is the rapidity with which the designer can grasp 
the possibilities of a problem, can compare reinforced con- 
crete with other materials, and, if it is found suitable, 
select the particular form in which it will give the results 
which combine efficiency and. economy. 

In a material which has a high ratio of dead weight 
to strength it is frequently only possible to secure a proper 
factor of safety by eliminating all superfluous bulk. 

The subject of design in reinforced concrete is being 
extensively taught in technical institutions, and it is to 
be hoped that as the supply of skilled designers increases 
the disadvantage of excessive mathematics will disappear. 

The necessity for skilled labour in construction is often 
considered to discount the use of reinforced concrete in 
remote country districts, where it would never pay to send 
down specialist workmen. I would suggest, however, that 
it is rather a matter of the skilful supervision of the 
structural ability which is to be found in country and 
estate workmen. The more remote a district is from large 
centres of population the more multifarious are the 
demands made upon the intelligence and ability of the 
local workmen. Opinions probably differ on the point, 
but personally I have always found country workmen 
remarkably intelligent, and can see no reason why a good 
estate mason should not very quickly be taught all that 
is required to make, or to supervise the making of, good 
reinforced concrete. 

If he is given good materials and clear drawings all 
that is required is a somewhat unusually rigid attention 
to comparatively simple rules, which can easily be typed 
on a page or two of foolscap, or stated in his specification. 

Any man who is capable of mixing and making really 
good concrete, who can read, understand, and carry out 
drawings intelligently, and who can be trusted loyally to 
adhere to instructions without varying them according to 
his own ideas, possesses all the necessary capabilities; but 
he cannot be expected to turn out good work in a material 
with regard to which he has no previous knowledge or 
traditional skill unless his preliminary instructions are 
clear, definite, and complete. | 

‚ The necessity for skilled labour in the workman and 
highly skilled intelligence in the foreman is so often 
advanced as an argument against the execution of work, 
otherwise than by a specialist firm, that I would venture 
to draw attention to a few practical points upon which this 
argument 1s largely based. They are seldom emphasised 


in text-books, and being comparatively immaterial in the 
making of plain concrete, their vital importance in rein- 


forced work is apt to be overlooked. 


Materials. 

The stereotyped clause that ‘‘all materials should be the 
best of their respective kinds’’ is not one to be lightly 
interpreted. They must be of the very best. If the sand 
requires washing it is far better out of the work altogether. 
Washing. often removes those finer particles which are 
essential to a strong dense mixture. 

The eration of cement should never be necessary. If it is 
of the proper quality and sufficiently ground it will have 
been properly serated by the manufacturer; in which case 
further sration will only tend to render it inert. Even if 
kept too long in sacks it will be found to cake. Cement should 
be slow or at least medium setting, and should pass the 
British standard tests. 

It should be recollected that comprehensive cement testing 
can only be carried out by an experienced specialist in a 
properly equipped and properly constructed laboratory. It 
is generally better to have the guarantee of a first-class manu- 
facturer, supplemented by crushing tests on concrete cubes, 
than to trust to testing deliveries on the site. 

Unless the tester is experienced and his testing-room 1s 
perfect, he must expect erratic results if he attempts any- 
thing beyond the simple tests for fineness and setting. 

The aggregate should consist of large, small, and medium- 
sized particles, the largest of which will easily pass between 


the reinforcing bars. 
Grading and Proportioning. 

The presence of small voids in ordinary concrete may be 
quite harmless, but in reinforced concrete every effort must 
be made to eliminate them by careful mixing and thorough 
tamping. They may be the means whereby damp may enter 
and rust the rods, causing them to swell and burst off their 
cover. In beams there are high stresses concentrated on 
very small areas of cross-section, in which the presence of a 
void may be very serious. Voids may also interfere with the 
adhesion between metal and reinforcement at a vital point. 
It is therefore necessary to fix the proportions of the aggre- 
gate, sand and cement, with some care, so that the interstices 
of the larger materials may be exactly filled by the smaller, 
and a thoroughly dense mixture secured. 

The deliveries of aggregate should be tested from time to 
time, and, if necessary, the proportions should be varied. 
The amount of smaller material necessary to fill up the voids 
in larger aggregate, and the proportion of voids in sand 
which must be filled with cement, can easily be obtained by 
placing a measured quantity of the larger material in a 
watertight vessel, and filing in measured quantities of 
water until it becomes waterlogged. For all practical pur- 
poses this can be done as accurately by an intelligent ganger 
with a pail and a pint pot as by a chemist with accurate 
measuring instruments and the whole of the metric scale at 
his disposal. The shrinkage which takes place in the volume 
of material when wetted must be remembered when estimat- 
ing the volume necessary to fill the interstices of material of 
larger size. 

Ballast aggregate should never be assumed to possess the 
correct amount of sand. The latter should be screened out 
and the correct proportion added back. 

| Steel. 

There are on the market many types of patent reinforce- 
ment and varieties of hard high carbon steels. The advisa- 
bility of adopting any of them in a given situation is a com- 
plicated question. For ordinary work ordinary merchant 
bars of British standard steel are difficult to beat. | 

Bending. 

If reinforcements are, as they should be, kept as small as 
possible, all ordinary bendings can be done on the site by 
means of bending irons and a few iron pegs fixed into a 
wooden baulk. The only machine necessary for ordinary . 
work is an efficient pair of shears. Loose scale should be 
cleaned off with & wire brush, but a slight coating of rust 
is not disadvantageous. 

Casings and Falsework. 

These should be made of stout, well-seasoned wood put 
together with a view to stolid firmness whilst the concrete is 
setting, and afterwards coming away easily without jarring 
or hammering. 

Unless concrete is kept absolutely quiet and still until it 
hardens, the process of setting will be seriously interfered 
with or arrested altogether. For this reason the ideal con- 
nection for casings consists of outside bolts and straps, but 
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the next best method is by square-cut nails with the heads 
left projecting half an inch, so that they can easily be drawn 
by the leverage of а claw-hammer or a split crowbar. Screws 
are apt to rust in badly, however well they may be greased. 

It generally pays to plane such parts of the casing as 
come into contact with the concrete, so that it will come away 
easily, leaving а smooth finished face. 

With the same object in view the forms are sometimes 
oiled. This should be done with care, The oil should be 
thin and allowed to dry. Most fats and oils are deleterious 
to cement, but are especially so when the concrete is green. 


i 


Mizing and Placing of Concrete. ; 

In all cases where the concrete will be heavily stressed in 
compression it pays to use a rich, strong mixture (say 1.14.3), 
rather than to make up the deficient strength of а weaker 
mixture by means of compressive reinforcement, which must 
always be expensive and uneconomical. 

When the mixing is done by hand, the sand and cement 
should be thoroughly mixed first until the colour is а uniform 
grey, then the aggregate should be added and mixed, 87 
finally the water in measured quantity, the whole being then 


turned over until it is of uniform consistency. Machine 
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[From Za Construction Moderns, 


A GROCERS SHOP, BOULEVARD SEBASTOPOL, PARIS.—Mons. LEMABESQUIER, Architect. 


mixing should.combine a tipping with a rotary motion, unless 
the rotating drum is provided with inside blades. A very 
simple and yet very efficient mixer is a large wooden barrel 
with a hopper door formed in one end. The barrel is filled 
about half full or less, the hopper door is closed, and the 

te is required, the 


barrel rolled along to where the concre 
bined pitch and roll 


tapered ends giving the necessary com 
to the contents. Experience will soon determine how far the 
barrel requires to be rolled before the contents are ready for 
the large aggregate and for the water to be added, and the 
measuring stations for these are arranged accordingly. 

The forms and centering should be thoroughly drenched 
(not merely wetted) before the concrete is filled in. 

(То be concluded.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ir will be of assistance to the members of the Árt Standing 
Committee if architects and others who may see this notice 
would kindly inform the Hon. Secretary of that committee 
whenever any matter likely to require its action comes to 
their knowledge. It sometimes happens that from want of 
information early enough to render action effective the com- 
mittee and the Council of the Institute are compelled to 
remain passive where timely information might have enabled 


them to act beneficially. 
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BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 

THE Opening ceremony of the fifth biennial Building Exhibi- 
tion to be organised by Mr. H. Greville Montgomery at 
Olympia was duly performed by Sir David Burnett on 
Saturday last. It was attended with the pomp inseparable 
from an official visit by a Lord Mayor of London, and the 
procession made a brave show as it perambulated along the 
broad aisles and past the handsome stands. 

Sir David Burnett, in brietly declaring the Exhibition 
open from the stand of the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., 
pointed out that though it made a primary appeal to people 
connected with the trade, it also made a strong appeal to the 
general public, who would get both pleasure and profit by 
paying a visit to Olympia. 

The subsequent inaugural luncheon was attended by some 
two hundred guests, of whom the majority were architects. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Sir David Burnett for opening the Exhibition. On 
any important occasion, he said, they always turned to the 
Lord Mayor. Sir David Burnett, from his connection with 
the well-known City firm of surveyors, was a peculiarly ap- 
propriate person to perform such a ceremony. 

The Hon. Edward Strutt (President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution) claimed the Lord Mayor as an honoured member 
of his own Society. Surveyors in the course of their work 
were constantly brought into touch with the building trades. 
He would say that though much excellent work had been 
done in the past, that of the present day was fully equal to it. 

Sir David Burnett, in returning thanks, congratulated 
Mr. Montgomery on his Exhibition being a real one, and 
not a show. It was a great Exhibition and of enormous value 
to all associated with the building trades. It showed that 
the best work could still be done if an adequate price were 


paid for it. 
Sir А. Brumwell Thomas, F.R.I.B.A., proposed the 


health of Mr. Montgomery. 
Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, J.P., said the Exhibition 
In 


revealed the highest expression of the craftsman’s art. 

it were the materials for the £110 ideal house of the Local 
Board and for a King’s palace. It was thoroughly represen- 
tative of building, from the drains in the basement to the 
chimneys on the roof. 

The Yockney and Hartham Park Stone Co., Ltd., have 
a compact and representative collection of their excellent 
kinds of Bath stone at Stand 53, Row D. One side of the 
space is closed in by a balustrade in Hartham Park and a 
plinth of Copenacre Boxground stone. The latter is specially 
suited for exposed positions, and is strongly recommended 
for weatherings and projections. Entrance to the stand is 
gained through a doorway of “Ridge Park," which is re- 
markably successful in resisting the most deleterious atmos- 
pheric conditions, and only crushed in a test at 268 tons per 
square foot. Corsham Down stone is used for the sundial 
in the centre ; it is a popular and excellent stone for genera. 
use. Other brands worked at their quarries are ''Pulpit 
Bed” and Corngrit. 

The Vitreous Tiling manufactured by Messrs. Chance 
Bros. «С Co., Ltd., Glass Works, near Birmingham, is shown 
on the stand of Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Ltd., No. 160, 
Row G, just inside the main entrance from Addison Road 
Station. Two model bathrooms are erected, and these have 


been tiled in excellent taste and soft harmonious colouring. 


Bathroom A shows the effect of the antique edge material, 
especially suitable for work of this character, while the other 
room has been decorated with a dado of regular edge tiles 
with close joints and finished with a moulded capping of th» 
same substance, This Vitreous tiling forms an artistic wall 
covering for work in private residences, hotels, and public 
buildings, and is very durable in character and artistic in 
appearance. Several panels are also exhibited showing the 
same material used as mosaic for flooring, forming a per- 
manent non-slippery and effective paving. 

As the sub-title to this Exhibition is “Тһе House Beauti- _ 
ful," there is every justification for an exhibit of paper- 
hangings. A notable display is made at Stand 132, Row F, 
by Messrs. M. H. Birge Ё Sons Co., who aim with complete 
success at enabling the architect or decorator to get away 
from the beaten track in the matter of interior decorations 
and also to obtain something which will join in with the 
general scheme of construction. All the papers are of high 


Incorporated Institute of Hygiene have passed the material 
as fulfilling their standard of quality and merit. A word 
of commendation might be said for the ingenious showroom 
device by which the sample papers are being continuously 
displayed and changed. г 

The Devon Fireplaces of Messrs. Candy d Co., Ltd., 
established themselves as a scientific success when they were 
bracketed first in the competitive tests carried out in London 
about seven years ago by a joint committee of the Office of 
Works and the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. Since then 
they have achieved further successes in open competition. In 
each of the three ''Devon"' types the coal burns directly 
upon a solid block of fireclay. Apart from matters of prin- 
ciple, the firm challenge comparison on the side of appear- 
ance. As far back as 1884 they were awarded the only gold 
medal for facing and paving bricks, together with two medals 
for stoneware goods at a Health Exhibition. At Stand 114, 
Row F, may be seen a selection of ‘‘ Devon” Fireplaces in 
briquettes, faience, and tile work, showing many admirable 
effects in dull eggshell and bright glazes, as well as various 
wood chimneypieces. Two fireplaces shown were designed by 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens, A.R.A. 

The Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, Ltd., have 
ingeniously arranged their stand so as to exemplify the prin- 
cipal uses of Willesden Under-lining and Under-slating. 
These papers are extensively employed for underlining slates, 
tiles, and iron buildings, with or without boarding. When 
placed beneath floor boards the material excludes damp and 


— 
- 
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deadens sound. The papers are made in many varieties to 
suit varying requirements. For instance, if it is desired to 
protect the maple floor of a skating rink, the 1-Ply B 1.80 
in rolls 60 inches wide is recommended ; for lining an iron 
building the 2-Ply B 1.80 is usually recommended ; and for 
insulating purposes for electrical engineers the 4-Ply 
might be best. The paper has proved most effective for 
damp walls; if sized and varnished it makes a pleasing 
covering of itself, or it may be papered over in the usual 
way. The 4-Ply can be laid directly on the rafters or side- 
studding without boards and without any further roof-cover- 
ing. For permanent work, however, it is best to paint the 
paper every year. 

Messrs, R. Jenkins d: Co., of Rotherham, at Stand 89, 
Row E, make an effective showing of their patent O-Sho 
boilers for hot-water supply. By means of a boiler cut in 
half and a display of explanatory cards the visitor may 
understand the idea of the boiler at a glance. The three 


things aimed at were to obtain 5 boiler (1) ol relatively mati 


quality and excellent design. A special feature is made 
size; (2) compact shape; (3) rapid and effective in heating 


of the “ Birge " leathers—namely, papers made to resemble 
the beautiful hand-tooled and repoussé decorated leathers 
A feature of the ‘‘ O-Sho”’ is the wedge-shaped water 


which ara now, alas! things of the past. In some cases the | power. f | | 
old designs are minutely imitated ; in others modern thought | pocket, which projects over the fire and directs the flame 
The towards the back 2nd top. They are made both with and - 


is brought to bear on the creation of a new pattern. 
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without a waterway bottom. Conspicuous on the stand is 
an example of the “Іуапһоө” patent steel sectional boiler, 
which we here illustrate. In this the flues are so arranged 
that the products of combustion pass directly from the back 
of the fire-box to the top flue, coming in contact with the top 
of the boiler just where the flow-pipes are fixed.  Messrs. 
Jenkins & Co. assert that an independent test by experts 
gives for their boiler a higher heat efficiency than is claimed 
by any competitor. They show other types of boilers for 
domestic supply and heating, all of which uphold the high 
reputation they have gained during the past fifty-six years. 

Messrs. Roberts, Adlard & Co. are to be congratulated 
on Stand 100, Row E, where they prove to a still somewhat 
sceptical world that roofing, wall-tiling and stone paving are 
as capable of being handled artistically as wall papers, paint 
and metal work. The profession, and in a lesser degree the 
public, are admittedly beginning to wake up to their possi- 
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The British Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Ltd., have fitted 
up in a tank a sort of doll’s house built in Ceresit-treated 
cement mortar. On the exterior of this there are continuous 
sprays of water, though the inside remains perfectly dry. 
Ceresit is a light-coloured odourless paste which is dissolved in 
water and then thoroughly mixed with cement mortar. Last 
year some remarkable tests were made at the National Phy- 
sical Laboratory on cement mortar slabs 14 inches thick 
treated with Ceresit. During nine months the slabs were 
subjected to a continuous water pressure of 10 feet per 
square inch, and at the end of that time their under-surface 
proved to be still quite dry. A slab of similar mixture but 
without Ceresit became saturated in less than twenty-four 
hours. On the stand may be seen Ceresit-cement buckets 
and slabs with glass cylinders attached supporting columns of 
water. Photographs suggest some of its diverse uses 1n 


divers places. 
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AIGNTON VICARAGE.— Messrs. CaRoE & PASSMORE, Architects. Covered with “ В. A. Rustic ” Slates by Messrs. Roberts, Adlard & Co. 


bilities. But much can still be learnt. This firm are 
specialists in all such form of work, and have had over a cen- 
tury’s experience. A prominent feature of the stand is 
Hacephas stone displayed as a roof covering, a paving and as 
rubble work; it is quarried in its natural beds, and shows 
beautiful varieties in colour tones, from fawn, red, copper 
and russet brown to greenish yellow. Another varied material 
is the ‘‘R. A. Rustic” slate, usually laid to a 3-inch lap in 
graduated courses. The firm also use Welsh and Cornish 
slates and other kinds which have proved themselves to be 
perfectly reliable. Messrs. Roberts, Adlard & Co. have 
had considerable experience in designing and laying down 
those broken stone garden pavements whose crazy patterns 
add such charm to many a house. The small piece at 
Olympia is an effective finish to an effective exhibit. 

As there are some ten thousand ''Interoven ” stoves now 
in use, they, may fairly be said to have established them- 
selves in the public favour. Why this success has been 
attained in so short a time is best explained by a personal 
visit to the stand of the Interoven Stove Co., Ltd., in Row K, 
No. 232. At the time of our visit the stove's merits as a 
sitting-room interior were as welcome as they were con- 
зріспоиз, for the one in operation diepersed a grateful heat. 
But it was none the less pleasant to know that the attendant 
had to do little more than say “ Hey Presto!” and the slow- 
combustion firegrate would be converted into a highly efficient 
cooking range, complete with oven and hot plate. Being 
fitted with an automatic damper, there is no danger of the 
stove sending smoke into the room immediately after the 
transformation has been made. Special boilers can be fitted 
with complete success. The Company are in the happy 
position of receiving repeat orders which are as large or 
larger than the first. Owners of small property are parti- 


cularly enthusiastic patrons. 


Messrs. J. A. King Ф Co. show at Stand 112, Row F, 
“Маск” and * King" fireproofing. This includes “Маск” 
plaster partitions in various forms; ‘‘King’’ pumice- 
concrete partitions, breeze concrete partitions, and terra- 
cotta partitions. The “Маск” works are claimed to 
be the largest and finest equipped in Great Britain. 
For many years past the firm háve been well known to archi- 
tects and contractors. They are always prepared to make 
special sizes or kinds of slab to order. А feature of this 
very comprehensive stand is the ‘‘ Ferro-Glass ” construction 
for roofs, pavement lights, windows, &c. In this patent the 
familiar iron frames are supplanted by cement ribs and steel 
rods, which give a sufficient resisting strength for any roof, 
floor, or pavement light. The system has been extensively 
used ; the list of London jobs alone is a long and important 
one. 

Messrs. Waygood £ Co., Ltd., are at their customary 
position, and, also as customary, earn the gratitude of 
visitors by conveying them in a specially installed lift up 


into the gallery. A novelty is their Electroil machines, 


which have been designed to serve where an ordinary 


electric lift is not convenient and there is no high-pressure 
hydraulic supply. The motive power is obtained from an 
electric motor driving a patent rotary pump which delivers 
oil under pressure into the lift cylinder to raise the load. 
These lifts have proved specially useful where, owing to 
short travel or very low head-room, a direct-acting lift 
is required. An hydraulic lift may readily be converted 
into an Electroil. 
the company’s business is in the production of high-speed 
lifts At the Royal Liver Friendly Society's building in 
Liverpool there are express-service lifts travelling 400 feet 
per minute. On the stand are models of lifts, and fittings, 


and the Waygood vacuum cleaner. 


Another fairly recent development of 


| 
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The Oukeley Slate Quarries, Ltd., again attract a con- 
siderable amount of interest to Stand 169, Row H, by their 
demonstrations of slate splitting. The building itself 18 
roofed with blue-grey Oakeley slates, which are rough in 
texture and made of special thicknesses and sizés for archi- 
tects’ requirements. On the stand are slates which were put 
up on à roof more than a century ago. It may here be men- 
tioned that the quarries have been working for upwards of 
200 years, and are now on a wonderfully extensive scale. 
There are, for instance, fifty miles of railroad (most of it 
underground) on the property. An interesting recent con- 
tract was the supply of over 200,000 slates to the Peace 
Palace at The Hague, and of these not one hundred were 
broken. Oakeley slates have also been exported to Russia, 
Germany, Spain, France, South Africa, and South America. 
During the past twenty-two years no less than 17,000,000 tons 
of slate rock have been quarried at Blaenau Festiniog. 

Spensers, Ltd., are exhibiting in the Gallery, Row B, 
Stand 30, amongst other things, a new ten-light model of 
their petrol gas generating plant, which has only just been 
put on the market, and which possesses many important im- 
provements. The machine is simplicity itself, and could be 
looked after by any unskilled workman or even a house maid, 
and one of its chief features is the accessibility to all the 
machine, whether working parts or otherwise. It is a 


thoroughly sound engineering job, and even this little ten- 
light model for cottages is not а toy, but*a well-made and 
reliable machine, built of cast iron and pure copper, as are 
all the other models. The machine is very compact, and 
could be placed in any corner of an outhouse. The firm are 
also showing many other appliances for petrol gas, amongst 
other things being a cooker, gas fire and geyser. The Company 
always have in stock a range of machines suitable for lighting 
buildings of any size, and from 200 to 5,000 lights for 


village and estate lighting, 

Lhe United Stone l'irms, Ltd., are dividing their exhibits 
into two stands, the one on the ground floor (No. 147, 
Row G) being devoted to examples of stone and granite for 
architectural, building and engineering purposes, while in 
the Gallery (164, Bay) is a special exhibit of materials for 
surveyors' purposes. In the former section it is useful to 
note that the very interesting and unique display is made 
up of actual examples of stonework for contracts secured 
by the firm and in course of completion. The portions of 
stonework exhibited will, after the Exhibition, be incor- 
porated in the various contracts mentioned. In the Gallery 
the space is laid out to represent, as far as the space avail- 
able will permit, a portion of a street laid with the Com- 
pany's various materials. 

A dignified and effective stand is that of Ripolin, Ltd., 
in Row H, No. 172. In the centre is a white dome standing 
on four dazzling white Tuscan. columns, which are well set 
off, possibly by accident, by heavy hangings. The area of 
the stand is marked by a low balustrade, also in pure white 
Ripolin finish. A point to be remembered is that these 
wonderful surfaces are not a standard impossible for ordi- 
nary work, but only show the results, we are told, of apply- 
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ing two coats under certain favourable conditions, which 
might be more often attained if proper arrangements were 
made. It has long ago been demonstrated that painted rooms 
decorated with, let us say, gloss, flat, and semi-flat Ripolin, 
with its hundred stock shades, need not be cold or uninterest- 
ing. The decorator has a wide range from which to build 
up his schemes, and Ripolin enjoys a high reputation for 
quality as well as beauty. To secure the best results the 
manufacturers recommend that their ‘‘Fletto’’ should be 
applied on interior work as an undercoating for '' Ripolin.”’ 
It dries within a few hours to a hard non-porous surface, and 
saves the time usually spent in laying-off. 

'" Witchwork ” is one of the exhibits shown now for the 
first time at Olympia. As it is not quite easy to define what 
it is, we may quote the following sentence by its originators, 
Messrs. Witchell £ Co. :—'* Witchwork wrought ironwork 
combines the beauty of bar and scroll work with the added 
effect of facial decoration provided by mouldings, decorated 
bars, incised ornament, &c." Its cost is said to barely exceed 
that of ''undecorated " ironwork, because the extra labour 
entailed is almost negligible, and the cost of the special 
raw material 1s comparatively small. On the stand there 
are seen panels, railings, lift enclosure, lattice, &c. Some 
of the pieces are markedly effective. Applied ornament of 
this sort calls for considerable discretion and restraint— 
qualities which Messrs. Witchell & Co. obviously possess. 

Builders and contractors should be specially interested in 
Stand 67, Row D, that of the Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Co., 
Ltd. Here the Scaffixer ties are shown in actual use. The 
patent has for some good time been adopted by many of the 
largest firms in London and the provinces. A boast is that 
the platforms of Scaffixer-made scaffolds are as strong as per- 
manent warehouse floors. As a test, such a scaffold was 
loaded with bricks up to 350 ]b. per square inch (more than 
six times the ordinary safe load), and showed practically 
no deflection. A rather more novel use is as cramps for 
moulds to reinforced columns. "This was done at the New 
Amalgamated Press Building in Farringdon Street, E.C. 
The company have scaffolding of all kinds for hire or 
purchase. 

Messrs. D. Anderson d: Son, Ltd., can boast of sixty 
years’ experience in the roofing felt trade. At Stand No. 133, 
Row F, they feature “Rok” roofing. which is primarily 
intended for use in ‘‘Greater Britain," and which with- 
stands the severest conditions of the Tropics. The two- or 
three-ply ‘‘Rok’’ is guaranteed to be an excellent damp 
course. ‘‘Stoniflex’’ is a felt for permanent roofs which 
requires no annual tarring; it is also manufactured in 
lighter qualities for sarking and lining. ‘‘ Zerolite "" insu- 
lating paper is used for cold stores and all places where 
complete insulation is desired. It is unaffected by fumes or 
acids. Another line of this firm is ‘‘ Sideroleum,"' the wood 
preservative, which an engineering firm, who had for a 
number of years impregnated the timber of their cooling 
towers with it, described as "quite the best means of pre- 
venting woodrot now on the market.” 

Messrs. Walter Carson d: Sons have a number of their 
special paints at Stand 227, Row K. It may be a surprise 
to many people to learn that their ‘‘ Anti-Corrosive”’ 
Paint has been on the market for over a century. On the 
stand there is a piece of a Southgate summerhouse which 
was painted twenty years ago with this material, and the 
owner states it has never been touched since. Its excellent 
state of preservation is remarkable. As a covering for 
ironwork this paint has long been used by some of the largest 
railway companies both at home and abroad. Demonstra- 
tions are continuously being given of the power of 
“ Coverine ’’ undercoating to transform, in one coat, black 
into white. It is recommended for use with ''Japolite ” 
and “La Belle" enamels, and ''Vitrolite"" liquid paint. 
Messrs. Carson are the sole proprietors and manufacturers 
of ''Maurice's Porceleine," which is stocked in fifty 
colours. 

Messrs. Thomas Crapper 4: Co., Ltd., as manufacturing 
sanitary engineers. have an excellent representative display 
on Stand 70, Row D. It includes numerous types of closets, 
lavatory basins, and baths. One thing to be noted is the 
firm's silent valveless water-waste preventer, which can be 
seen in action ; it has an easy pull, powerful discharge, and 
a silent refill action. There is to this cistern only one 
movable part, and it will flush when two-thirds full. At the 
back of the stand there is a display of brasswork which 
suggests the high quality of the productions of Messrs. 
Crapper's foundry. Тһе various fittings also show excellent 


finish. 
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MAHOGANY, OAK, WALNUT, TEAK, AMN. WHITEWOOD, BIRCH, ASH, KAURI PINE, PITCHPINE, о, 


James Latham, Lid. | 


HARDWOOD MERCHANTS, 


Established 124 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON, E.C. Stand 153 
1829 SAWING AND MOULDING MILLS, LEESIDE WHARF, CLAPTON, Н.Е, Ñ Row С 
HARDWOOD FLOORING MANUFACTURERS. 


Finely-Figured Mahogany, Oak, Teak, Walnut, &c. 


We call ARCHITECTS’ attention to our stock of FINELY-FIGURED HARDWOODS, suitable 
for ENTRANCE DOORS, BANK FITTINGS, PANELLING, SHIP INTERIORS, &c. 


ENGLISH OAK, ENGLISH WALNUT, SYCAMORE, SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, EBONY, MAPLE, DYED WOODS. 


MARQUETERIE, 


STRINGINGS, 


DNINSHÜOL ‘STAMOG ‘dC 


BANS: 


The Late 
ж ыз اا‎ WILSON 


TO ARCHITECTS дь чао а 
THE 


“ЧУ ATHBONE” 
WALL-PAPERS 


To be seen at all High-class Decorators, 
and at our spacious Showrooms. 


A. CHAPMAN & CO., Ltd., 
11 Rathbone Place, Oxford St, W. 


Telegrams: “Alfred Chapman, Ox., London.” Telephone: Gerrard 1909. 


“No house or office, hospital 
or school, she uld be w th out 
one of thes se efficient ‘ Berke- 
feld ' Filters.’ 


Germ Proof 


$ In use all over the world. 
Avoid imitations, insist on 
having an origina d 


| | n 


ý ГА еру g 3 ee 9“ 
ЛТ Wm. id RAN Y ° Berkefeld 


et; 


The BERKEFELD FILTER Co., Ltd. 


121 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


CALMON ASBESTOS SLATE 


BUILDING AA OLYMPIA, 
APRIL 12 to 26 : :: 1913. 


Please call at Stand No. 29, Row C, and inspect 


Calmon Asbestos Roofing Tiles, Wall and Ceiling Sheets 


We are at present Roofing an Engineering Works 
with a roof area of 300,000 square feet, and 
fixing the Tiles direct on to angle-iron battens. 
———  -  . (Qo 


CALMON ASBESTOS & RUBBER WORKS, LIMITED, 


“Naty bo аш 3, 5 апа 7 SHEPPY PLACE, MINORIES, Telephone 
LONDON, E. Avenue 3682, 3143. 
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The Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., have brought 
together at Stand 13, Row B, a very striking show of stone, 
which gives an excellent idea of their resources. They have 
erected a bay window in Monk’s Park stone with St. Aldhelm 
Box ground ranged walling with stone tiles for the bay, to 
exemplify the superior durability of stone over rough-cast 
material and its much more pleasing and satisfactory result. 
The first cost is admittedly more, but the Company maintain 
that in the long run, when the question of repairs is con- 
sidered, the economy of using stone is more than justified. 
By way of comparison, a scenic picture is displayed of a 
house built in 1910 and finished in rough-cast, which has 
certainly failed. This is the great feature of their exhibit. 
Other examples in their stone are from work in progress, 
and consist of a pediment window-head for a building in 
Kingsway for which Messrs, Treherne & Norman are archi- 
tects, and a tracery window for Bushey Heath Church, under 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A. They also show 
sections and samples of their various beds of Portland and 
Bath stone, and a piece of the original block of Portland 
stone as quarried for and marked by Sir Christopher Wren 
for the erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Bath and 
Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., are sole lessees of the Crown 
Lands at Portland, and are actually quarrying stone from 
the same neighbourhood to-day from which the stone was 
taken for St. Paul’s. 

The exhibit of the Ruberoid Co., Ltd., consists of full- 
sized models showing the practical application of Ruberoid 
on flat and pitched roofs. The Ruberoid system holds a high 
reputation, both for flat and trussed roof work. It is easily 
applied to curved surfaces, and durable under extreme con- 
ditions of climate. A proof of its utility is that some 130,000 
square feet of this roofing were used by Messrs. Lever Bros.. 
soap manufacturers, on their works at Durban, Natal, South 
Africa, whilst the portable buildings taken to the Antarctic 
by the Scott Expedition were of identically the same material. 
Messrs. Lever Bros. have also employed Ruberoid for the 
roofing of their extensive factories in Cape Town, South 
Africa, and Japan. At home Ruberoid has been put to 
even more varied and extensive use. Its valuable qualities 
for weatherproofing concrete, flat, and pitched roofs are too 
well known to require comment. A portion of the exhibit 
is devoted to Ruberoid dampcourse, which has during past 
years so rapidly increased in demand as to become one of 
their leading specialities. The Giant insulating papers are 
also fully displayed. This section will prove very interest- 
ing to all connected with cold storage business. The Ruberoid 
Company have recently made extensive additions to their 
works at Brimsdown, Middlesex, and their products are all 
manufactured under the most careful supervision. A fine 
collection of photographs of buildings roofed on the Ruberoid 
system is displayed. They range from the largest modern 
factory buildings to bungalows. In view of the interest in 
sanatoria work, it is worth remarking that Ruberoid has 
been used for roofing the buildings at Crooksling, county 
Dublin (4,000 yards), Peamount, Ireland (1,000 yards), 
Motherwell, &c. | 

The Art Metal Construction Co., Ltd., have set out to 
show, on Stand 104, Row E, how that inflammable material. 
wood, can now be eliminated from the interior of an office 
and replaced by steel doors, steel partitions, and steel furni- 
ture. Unquestionably when this has been done, and the 
roof, floor and windows are of a fire-resisting character, it 
may be truthfully said that that room is fireproof, It 
sacrifices nothing in appearance if the work is carried out by 
the Art Metal Construction Co., for they manage to impart 
real distinction to that ugly problem—a fire-resisting build- 
ing. For instance, the partitions designed by  Messrs. 
Mewes & Davis, architects, and glazed with fire-resisting 
glass. while not pretending to be anything else than metal, 
are things of real beauty. The term ''Art Metal," how- 
ever, 13 applied in its broadest sense. In some cases it is 
necessary for the sake of harmony to imitate wood. For fire- 
resisting qualities we may mention that a door shown has 
stood a wonderful test under the auspices of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, during which a maximum tempera- 
ture of 1,570 degrees was reached, while on the outside of the 
door the highest temperature reached was 210 degrees. It 
has also been passed by the London County Council, and at 


the present time is being installed at the National Gallery. 


The St. Pancras Ironworks, Ltd., goodwill, drawings, &c., 
have recently been acquired by the Art Metal Construction 
Co., Ltd., and arrangements have been completed to continue 
this old-established business in conjunction with the fore- 
going products. A spiral staircase of the St. Pancras type 


13 on the stand. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co.'s exhibit is in the form of 
a well-designed pavilion in the Doric style, constructed 
entirely of Hy-Rib. This material, which is one of the 
Kahn products, is a steel lath of unusual character in that 
it is broken up at intervals of 34 inches by longitudinal ribs 
3 inches in height, and the stiffness thus afforded permits of 
its use as centering as well as reinforcement and for walls, 
partitions, &c., eliminates the need for studs. Interesting 
applications of the use of Hy-Rib are shown at the stand in 
floor slabs supported by both flat and curved Hy-Rib, the 
various stages of wall construction where it is used with 
supports, suspended ceilings at 4 feet centres, as compared 
with the usual 12 inch or 18 inch, and centering for circular 
columns. In this latter form it is an easy and convenient 
variant of the ordinary curved wooden centering, which is 
apt to be so costly. Sample partition slabs are also shown. 
and generally the stand is admirably arranged for the pur- 
pose of showing the manifold uses of Hy-Rib. At the same 
stand is shown examples of Siegwart pipe and poles for 
sewer, tramway, railway, and general engineering work. 

The customary good display is made by George M. 
Callender d Co.. Ltd., at Stand 64, Row D. A conspicuous 
feature is the wooden tank lined with the Company's sheeting 
and filled with water, which is an example of a reservoir 
rendered watertight with Callender's pure bitumen sheeting, 
and of the use of which we illustrate an example. Histori- 
cally, it is interesting to know that the sheeting was first 
used about 1880. Callender’s sheeting is absolutely free from 
coal tar, pitch, or any artificial product, while the special 
Asphaltum from which it is made possesses a great range of 
ductility, and permits of such variation of tempering as to 


NEW SERVICE RESERVOIR, ABERYSWITH. (Capacity 3,700,000 gallons.) 


suit all climates. It is supplied in rolled standard sheets, 
each measuring 24 feet by 6 feet, and about т; inches thick. 
Each roll weighs approximately 13 cwts. The material has 
been most extensively specified for waterproofing reservoirs, 
tanks. baths, basements, sub-chambers, &c. In the centre of 
the model reservoir is a column of loose bricks with a piece 
of "Callendrite" pure bitumen Dampcourse above water- 
level, keeping the top courses above bone-dry. A more ex- 
pensive dampcourse is “ Ledkore,’’ which is composed of a 
core of sheet lead with a special bitumen covering on both 
sides, A small length of brick walling is continuously 
sprayed from behind to show the power of “ Protex” for 
keeping walls dry. Among other specialities exhibited are 
* Bitusol'"" paint for iron and steel work, “ Veribest’’ 
natural asphalt roofing, and '' Bitubond" building composi- 


tion. 
One of few specially seasonable exhibits is that of the 
British Vacuum Cleaner Co., Líd., in the annexe. For in 
Spring the householder's fancy readily turns to thoughts 
of cleaning. Here one may see how carpets and chairs can 
be made to yield up their dust and dirt, even their pins and 
other solid objects for which they provide a ready burial 
place. Vacuum cleaners are on view ranging from 45s. up- 
wards іп the hand-machine class and from £10 10s. in the 
electric machines. The firm were the originators of the 
system of cleaning by vacuum. Each purchaser receives a 
guarantee that any parts that may be damaged or broken 
during the next twelve months owing to latent defects of 
the material or workmanship will be renewed free of all 


cost. 
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“ SIGNBOARDS, L 
'Phone: 2101-2 HOLBORN, 520-1 HAMMERSMITH. Wire ONDON." 


The Brilliant Sign Co. [: x 


38 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON # 


"Y 

x 

MANUFACTURERS of Highest Grade Signs of all kinds. а oun? ^ 
SPECIALISTS in Brilliant Letters in every known style. | | $ТАМО a 
EXPERTS in Brilliant Facias, Stallplates, Tablets, Swing Signs, 199 š. 
Gc., Фс., Incised and Carved Wood Signs, Gilt Wood Letters, and e 

йош Le | RKERS. || = J x= Қ 
Window Letters in every variety. АКТ METAL WO А T 

MO ORDER WILL BE RECOGNISED EXCEPT ОМ THIS OFFICIAL FORM. i 

Telephone Hammersmith 420 (6 lines). Telegrams: " KICKSHAWS, BLYTHE,” LONDON. x 

Head Offices & Stores: CADBY HALL, KENSINGTON. 2 

41 

: 

a 

i 
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For J. LYONS & Со. Ltd. 


ооо ооо вото оо осо ооо об оо ово рос осо фо о Ф. сососоо оффе о с ооо 


Goods must be accompanied by DELIVERY NOTE and Signature of a Storekeeper 
obtained for each delivery. 


ALL INVOICES (Giving Order No.) by post to CADBY HALL. 


WE REPRODUCE A FACSIMILE OF AN ORDER RECEIVED RECENTLY. 
We also received in six days (March 31 st-—- April 5th, 1913, inclusive) 268 further orders, ranging from £100 


Facias to 20s. worth of Window Letters, and which we will prove to any interested parties by reference to our 
consecutive order numbers. 


and we employ nearly 500 skilled workmen. Inspection invited. 


Hus TRADE PROTECTED BY .SPECIAL 
ND CONFIDENTIAL TRADE DISCOUNTS. 


The Brilliant Sign Co. Ltd. 
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Our freehold works cover over 3 acres, 
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The wood pavilion of C. A. Peters, Ltd., having been 
treated with their Carbolineum, serves as an excellent 
demonstration of the effects obtained by this preservative. 
The decay of building timber is an all-too-rampant evil, 
and many a house-owner has realised too late the folly of 
being penny wise. Carbolineum, during the past thirty 
or so years, has been at the service of the public not only 
as a preservative of wood, but also of stone, and as a 
preventative of dampness in walls. It is applied with an 
iron-bound brush, and its action is to drive out all moisture 
in the wood without stopping up the pores. A nut-brown 
tint is given to the surfaces. The makers have at Derby 
many striking testimonials, including some which enthusi- 
astically praise work carried out twenty and more years 


before. 

The Nostell Brick and Tile Works have at Stand 208, 
Row J, a representative collection of their terra cotta, 
constructional faience, tiles, and fireplaces. Special atten- 
tion is desired to be drawn to the antique and marble 
glazed tiles. The firm have now their own “Nostell” 
patent fire, which is of the slow-combustion type. The 
whole display is eminently business-like. 

The Delta Metal Company, Ltd., was established by the 
late Alexander Dick thirty vears ago, and it was Mr. Dick 
who invented the process of extrusion. The stand there- 
fore has an additional claim on attention. Big vertical 
show-cases filled with extruded shapes and sections suggest 
the extent to which their activities have developed. А 
number of these are specially designed for architectural 
work, including casements, shop-fronts, and railings. The 
company, however, make no finished articles, but only 
supply their semi-manufactured specialities to the trade. 
Visitors should make a point of seeing the hand-forged 
work. · Delta metals range from No, I. to No. IXa. The 
present works of the company in London and Birmingham 
are equipped with plant specially laid out for rapid 
production. 

The Kleine Patent Fire Resisting Flooring Syndicate. 
Ltd., are exhibiting their reinforced hollow brick floors and 
roofs. This construction, which is now being exhibited at 
Olympia for the third time, has firmly established itself as an 
absolutely reliable construction, and, owing to its proved 


fire-resistance, sound-proofness, lightness, and absolute re- 
liability, is making more and more headway, and has been 
used in over 500 building contracts in this country, a com- 
plete list of which can be found in their catalogue. Мі. 
Hirsch, the managing director, is personally present at 
Stand 119, Row F, during the Exhibition, and will be 
pleased to give the fullest particulars to any visitor. 

The Silicate Paint Company (J. B. Orr & Co., Ltd.) 
thus tersely describe in the catalogue their stand: “А 
building decorated outside and inside with the washable 
fresco paint, 'Duresco.'" Probably it is considered that 
the material best speaks for itself. Without a doubt, 
Stand 98, Row E, is a place to linger at. The general 
colour scheme is so harmonious that it far from “hits the 
visitor in the eye." The Silicate Paint Company made and 
sold a water-paint nearly forty years ago—to be precise, in 
1875. Anyone who specifies or uses ''Duresco'' has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is a washable water-paint 
with an honourable record of thírty years behind it, and 
which has proved itself to be permanent, reliable, and 
dependable. It can be obtained in almost any shade, 
it is non-poisonous and damp-resisting. With regard to 
the latter quality, we may mention that it has been found 
to stand well on damp plaster. The surface can be 


varnished without any preparation. 


Users and admirers of marble should make a point ot 
going to Stand 126, Row F, where Messrs. Fenning £ Co., 
Lid., have a display which would be notable at any Building 
Exhibition, and is most especially so at the present one, 
where this industry is somewhat poorly represented. There 
are numerous samples of white and coloured marbles and 
onyx used for architectural work, as well as examples of the 
finished article as ready for fixing. For instance, there is a 
fine Cippolino column, which is one of a number executed 
for Lloyd's Bank, Manchester ; it also suggests the admirable 
effect of a metal cap. A piece of balustrading in Pavonazzo 
is a portion of a staircase to he erected at the new Pearl 
Assurance offices in Holborn. Close at hand is a fine 
polished granite capital which was part of a very large order. 
Albums of photographs give some idea of the quantity and 
quality of the work executed by Messrs. Fenning. 

Vulcanite, Ltd., are associated with so many specialities 
that any written notice of their Stand, No. 108, Row E, is 
in danger of becoming little more than a catalogue unless all 
reference to many of the sixteen items is omitted. Pride of 
place may be given to 3-Ply Vulcanite Roofing, which con- 
sists of three layers of Vulcanite sheet asphalte, each 
separately laid and combined with as many layers of Vul- 
canite bituminous composition applied in a liquid boiling 
state with a brush. When applied to concrete roofs (where 
its pliable qualities are particularly valuable) one of the 
asphalte layers may be omitted. The makers point out that 
this roofing must not be confounded with ordinary roof 
sheetings described as a 3-Ply, 2-Ply, &c., which are only 
applied in one layer, the ply denoting merely its thickness. 
Rexilite roofing is a pure bitumen sheeting sold in four 
qualities in rolls which can be easily laid by the builder's 
own men, and is offered as an economical roof covering for 
concrete flats and for sloping roofs of light buildings. Vul- 
canite, Ltd., also make a variety of roofing felts, damp- 
courses, sheetings, &c., concerning which full information 
can be obtained at the stand. 

The Primoline White Co, guarantee their material not 
to scale, peel or fall off, and to preserve its colour perma- 
лепу. “ Primoline’’ is a pure distemper sold in paste and 
powder forms, and was introduced as a substitute for white- 
wash. In white, ivory and cream it is intended for ceilings, 
in washable colour for walls. Its covering power is given as 
about 800 square yards per cwt. It can be applied direct to 
the plaster without any previous preparation of the surface. 

The house-owner or tenant might not have an answer 
ready if he were asked to state his preference between 
roofing slates or tiles, still less between Cornish or West- 
morland slates, or between hand-made, antique finish, or 
rustic-face tiles. The sole requirement that he could feel 
sure about would be that the roof-covering should stick 
on. This quality is quite distinct from the nationality or 
quality of the covering. A new permanent method of 
fixing, entirely without nails, is exhibited on Stand 530, 
Row C. It has been invented and is made by Messrs. 
Knights, Watling d: Co. The slates are placed in a 
portable machine, which cuts a chase on each side 4 inch 
deep. The soaking and first course of slates are held in 
position by metal clips fixed to the timber of roof. Into 
the chases on each side of these a small clip with a cleating 
base is inserted. The top part of this clip has a hook which 
receives the slate of the next course; consequently each 
clip is keeping three slates in exact position. А roof laid 
in this way, when finished, is practically one solid piece 
and immovable. For repairing roofs a clip is made by 
which a single slate can be replaced in a few moments 
without interfering with other parts. 

The spray painting demonstrations by the Aerograph 
Co., Ltd., are becoming an established attraction at Build- 
ing Exhibitions. At Stand 52. Row B, they are again con- 
tinuously showing the possibilities of an ''Aerograph ”’ 
Spray Painter. This type is specially adapted for treating 
both large and small surfaces ; in the former case the colour 
is supplied from a large vessel, and in the latter from a 
small cup close to the nozzle. The Company claim to manu- 
facture apparatus suited to a wide range of work, from 
colouring Christmas cards to decorating a cathedral or paint- 
ing a ship. They have executed orders for many of the 
European and also for the Japanese Governments, 


Whitfield’s Safe and Door Company have erected on 
the centre of their stand a strong room, each of the four 
sides of which has a different type of door—viz. a banker’s 
door, a plate-closet door, an ordinary fire-resisting strong- 
room door, and a jeweller's door. In addition there are 
various other safes and doors to resist thieves and fire. 
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LARGEST MAKERS OF CAST IRON TANKS IN THE KINCDOM. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 


anywh 
All plates planed full width of flanges. Tanks any size supplied and erected anywhere. 


THOCNOLIFFE IRONWORKS, near 
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BRANCH OFFICES— 


LONDON-srook House, 10-12 Walbrook, E.C. MANCHESTER-—arcevenor Buildings, Deansgate. 
LIVERPOOL soa Lord Street. SHEFFIELD-wmoorneaa. 


Sheffield,” 
Contractors to the Admiraity, War Department, Telegrams : "Newto won, һе 
|__кетлвиәнкр 1703. | and Crown Agents for the Colonies. Telephone No. : Natio 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO, ш 


GLASS WORKS, near BIRMINGHAM. Branch Works, GLASGOW. 


WINDOW GLASS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
| = Specialities for High-Class Work : === Samples of Glass 


FLEMISH GLASS. | oman i 
EXTRA WHITE DOUBLE | IA 
ROLLED CAST ПЕНИЕ о» 


Olympia. 
Sole Manufacturers of 
Old English Crown Glass and Genuine Crown Bullions. 


VITREOUS TILES & MOSAIC 


For FLOORS, WALLS, CEILINGS, &c. 
possessing artistic merit, 
permanent in Colouring. 


Durable in шше, | 
Моп- absorbent, free from Crazing a 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
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Messrs. Samuel Smith & Sons, Ltd., are so confident 


that they have reached the ne plus ultra in one of their 
types of range that they have christened it the ‘‘ Farewell 
Trafalgar Range.’’ It is thus crisply introduced: ‘‘ We 
have no quarrel with men who ask more for their ranges— 
none with men who ask less. We have only to say after 
forty years—after creating twenty-seven models and build- 
ing tens of thousands of ranges—here’s the best we know, 
it is our Farewell Range.’’ The primary claim for it is 
that it is built to cook. There are no fancy features to 
increase the price. Instead, they claim that the “ Fare- 
well Trafalgar ” possesses a larger oven capacity than any 
other range of its type on the market. Another feature on 
Stand 15, Row B, is ''Cook's Favourite," which is a 
portable range fitted with open and close fire and rising- 
bottom grate, making a complete range of the modern 
type. 
Moule's earth closets were introduced many years ago. 
But Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Company, Ltd., have not 
been content to allow past achievement to stifle improve- 
ment. Therefore the closets ordered at the Exhibition 
wil combine the merits of the original with the improve- 
ments for 1915. А large number of types have been made 
for the different requirements. The company keep a staff 
of efficient workmen, who can be sent, if required, to any 
part of the country for fixing. 

Bispham Hall Colliery Company are making a good 
display of their grey and buff terra cotta, whfth is made 
in several shades, and with plain or tooled surface. Con- 
spicuous on the stand is a model of a large kiosk designed 
by Messrs. Heathcote & Sons for erection at Buenos Аугез; 
the base portion is in ''ivorine ware," and the upper in 
'" white." The company have supplied terra cotta for a 
large number of buildings in this country. They are also 
makers of fire-bricks and tiles, blue and buff bricks, &c. 

The Carron Company have divided their important 
exhibit into two stands. At No. 238, Row L, there is 
a notable Georgian interior which almost causes one to 
regret that modern science has made the average household 
cognisant that a waste of coa] and heat is inseparable from 
these old spacious types. The up-to-date visitor will find 
something to his taste in the ‘‘ Aberdeen " interior, which 
is in operation. Fortunately in this fireplace art has been 
mated with utility. The details are partly inspired by the 
company's famous eighteenth-century wood carvings, and the 


No. 3 * SEGMENTAL " SUITE. 
panels were designed by Sir Robert Lorimer, А.К.5.А. The 
fire itself is a ‘‘ Carronwell," a type having a raised or 
flush firebrick hearth, with air-ducts under the bottom grate. 
Around the sides are other examples of their new ‘‘ Shire "' 
series, finished in armour bright and with interchangeable 


types of fire. Stand 226, Row K, makes a more strictly 
utilitarian impression. On it are sevoral of the famous 
Carron cooking ranges, together with the latest in mantel 
registers and gas fires. It also includes baths, railings, and 
an electrical range. The Carron Company appear for the 
first time with the distinction “Iron Founders to the 


King.” 


Messrs. Machin & Koenig have erected a wood-framed 
pavilion to show the uses of Compoboard, H.P. asbestos 
cement slabs and tiles, and panels in various hard woods. 
All these are well-tried materials, which for certain require- 
ments have proved a boon and a blessing to men. 

At Stand No. 28a, Row C, Mr. A. E. Walsham, architec- 
tural photographer, shows a comprehensive exhibit of archi- 
tectural and mechanical photographs which will doubtless 
call for more than passing interest. Mr. Walsham has 
adopted as his business motto ‘‘ At your service night or 
day.” Bashfulness on the part of our exhibitor has pre- 
vented his mentioning the fact that a number of the examples 
he is showing were specially taken for this Journal 

Messrs. Nettlefold & Sons, Ltd., have brought together 
on Stands 85 and 86, Row E, a selection of their high-class 
locks and brassfoundry as well as of sanitary fittings. 
Special attention is given to their latest Double Action 
* Bardsley " Check and Spring for fixing on the top of 
swing doors, which was described in a recent issue. Its 
advantages over a floor spring are many: it is much simpler 
to fix & door check to the head or transom of a door than 
to cut away the floor for a spring ; it is out of the way of the 
charwoman's water ; it is get-at-able in the event of it requir- 
ing attention ; it is easily removable; it requires no trouble- 
some fitting of shoes to the heels of the doors. This new 
* Bardsley '" has solved a problem which has long been a 
thorny one. The door check is a fine example of construc- 
tion, and has been built to withstand the severest wear and 
tear possible for such hard-worked accessories. Messrs. 
Nettlefold have not omitted to display on the stand sanitary 
fittings, which include ‘‘ Ajax ’’ baths. 

The enterprise of Chubb ф Son’s Lock and Safe Co., 
Ltd., which led them to send a range of their latest Rein- 
forced Concrete Fire-Resisting Cupboards, has met with its 
due reward, for this massive and lofty exhibit on 
Stand 170, Row H, was marked “ бой” within a few hours 
of the opening ceremony. This so-called cupboard is made 
of a solid slab of reinforced concrete, 2 in. thick, covered 
with steel plates of a special construction which has just 
recently been patented. The reinforcement consists of the 
interlocking pieces and fastening rods between the plates. 
The system has proved entirely satisfactory as a fire-resister 
through the severest tests. It is also shown applied to a 
sliding and a hinged party wall door. The newest thing in 
English strong-room construction is to be seen in the model 
of Chubb's Crane Hinge Door. There is a worthy collec- 
tion of safes ranging from one disguised as an inlaid cabinet 
to a big anti-blowpipe safe. А part section of a strong-room 
wall is in Triple Treasury Construction. Chubb’s locks are 
even more essentia] because in more universal demand than 
A few of their innumerable types are here in 


their safes. 


cases. 
The Brilliant Sign Co., Ltd., must have often received 


many fine orders, but the one taken as recently as the 
2nd inst. is so suggestive of world-wide display that it is 
worthy of special mention. It was from J. Lyons & Co., 
Ltd., and was for 20,000 glass-framed tablets for England, 
2,500 each for Holland and France, and 2,000 for Germany. 
In addition to this order, the firm received during the same 
week 268 others ranging from £100 facias to 20s. worth of 
window letters. Business on this scale requires big premises 
and a big staff. As a matter of fact, the works at Shep- 
herd's Bush, which are in process of enlargement, cover 
practically three acres and employ nearly 500 workers. This 
firm were the inventors and are the sole manufacturers of 
the original Brilliant Concave Metal Letter. These letters 
are used most effectively for facias, hanging signs, tablets, 
&c., «с. Тһе company also make incised wood signs, 
carved wood facias, gilt wood letters, window letters, and 
illuminated signs in every variety; they are specialists in 
showcases, counter-cases, &c., and experts in metalwork. 
All work is guaranteed for fifteen years. The trade is 


specially catered for. 
The ‘‘Champion’’ Chimney Pot is exhibited on Stand 165, 
Row H. This is a familiar remedy against smoky chimneys 
which still keeps in the front rank, despite the many 
upstarts perpetually arising and as regularly fading back 
into obscurity. It is made 4 ft, high in fireclay, buff or 
red terra-cotta. At its base in a sort of outer jacket are 
six air-ducts, which enter the pot proper about half-way up. 
thus creating an infallible up-draught. The '' Champion "' 
pots are all in one piece and require no subsequent attention. 
They can be fitted to any stacks, and, unless an accident 
happens, will last as long as the building. It is made by 


the Patent Chimney Pot Company, Ltd. 


1 
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BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, STAND 114, ROW E. In addition to selection of Devon Fires, Messrs. CANDY = с 
will be showing IMPERVIOUS ENAMEL BRICKS—White and Coloured, ‘‘WHITE CITY” PAVING TILES, 


RIPOLIN 


WHY WASTE TIME IN MAKING TESTS ? 


Ripolin requires no test. It is recognised 


by EXPERTS and the TRADE to be 
The BEST ENAMEL PAINT. 


Avoid Cheap Imitations. 
There is only ONE RIPOLIN. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


RIPOLIN LTD., RIPOLIN LTD., 


$5 Minories, London. $10 Deansgate, Manchester. 
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The Beaver Board Co., Ltd., arrange their stand both 
tastefully and ingeniously, for it shows how well Beaver 
Board can be made to look and how easily it is applied. 
The material is of pure wood fibre pressed into panels of 
about fs in. thick, which can be nailed direct to the studding 
and ceiling joists. It can be readily cut to the required 
shape. Many users of it for the first time are delightfully 
surprised at its surface, which readily lends itself to decora- 
tive treatment. Beaver Board is stocked by merchants. 
Messrs. Wm. Oliver d: Sons, Ltd., have a fine display of 
timber at their stands, Nos. 4 and 5, Row A, which are 
immediately to the left of the visitor coming in by the Addi- 
son Road entrance. This long-established firm are perhaps 
particularly noted for their hard woods. This year they have 
erected a miniature yard, showing how timber is stacked for 
seasoning. The happy idea was conceived of stacking only 
genuine Austrian wainscot oak—a material which may be de- 
scribed as extremely fashionable at the present monent. There 
is, in consequence of the demand, a good deal of so-called Aus- 
trian-oak put on the market which is no such thing. Messrs. 
Oliver pride themselves on the many thousands of Austrian 
oak logs which are stacked in their London yards ready for 
sale. In addition to this piéce de résistance there is on the 
office of the stand a collection of miniature hardwood panels 
in both rare and more familiar woods, representative of their 
choice dry stock. There are also numerous wide and long 
boards on the stand. 
The Gelatinous White Co., Ltd., are one of the exhibitors 
who by demonstrations permit of the visitor drawing his 
own conclusions as to the practical claims of their speciality. 
At Stand 202, Row J, in addition to showing suggested treat- 
ments of a wall with Filocol, they also show the distemper 
being actually applied. Filocol is the name of the distemper 
made at the Company's works at Ha1efield, in Middlesex. As 
& paste it may be obtained in five shades of white and in 
seventy-two standard tints. Of the two principal ingredients 


the whiting is found and purified at their Harefield works, 


and the gelatine is manufactured there. Filocol is now sold 
as a powder also; it is converted into paste by the addition 
of hot water. The Company supply whiting and lime to 
the trade. 

At Stand 174, Row B, Messrs. J. H. Heathman & Co. 
have a number of their universally known ladders, steps, &c. 
One of the novelties is the Combination Ladder, which can 
be used as three separate ladders, an extension ladder, a one- 
foot trestle or self-supporting ladder. The “ТЫ” plat- 
form step ladders fold up to a depth of merely 23 inches. 
Heathman's ladders are known far and wide in the building 
trade for domestic use and for a multitude of other purposes ; 


. 


they have been supplied to Windsor Castle and to Lockhart’s 
cocoa-rooms, 

Messrs. Norton d: Gregory have carried their “ Velo- 
graphy” process for reproducing plans two steps further, 
viz. prints on extra rough surface drawing paper and prints 
in two colours. The latter improvement is Important, 
because it has been impossible to reproduce accurately plans 
in two colours except by lithography or other expensive pro- 
cess. Тһе extra rough surface drawing paper allows of 
prints being coloured with particularly pleasing results. For 
adjustable drawing tables there is a new Tee-square attach- 
ment. Among the many surveying and drawing instruments 
there is a superb 8-inch Transit Thecdolite. The stand is in 
the Gallery, No. 1 Bay. 

Messrs. Ottley Ë Ellson are pushing their “ Melena ” 
damp-proof enamel, which is specially prepared for damp 
walls, factories, wash-house walls, and outside w.c.’s. Rough 
bricks coated with this material and placed in a tank on the 
stand remain bone-dry. “Melena” dries in about eight 
hours with a fine, hard gloss, and then may at once be 
papered, if desired, though the surface is not in itself one 
which requires hiding. For ordinary work two coats are 
sufficient ; if three are applied the covering will, it is said, 
last as long as the wall. 

Messrs. Homan Ф Rodgers are showing two types of 
patent floors, viz. the hollow-brick fire-resisting floor and the 
patent ferro-concrete floor. Both are well-tried systems. The 
first has been laid in about three thousand buildings, and the 
pamphlet, which gives the names of seven hundred of them, 
contains such unlike places as Windsor Castle and the 
Guinness Trust Buildings. In this system triangular hollow 
blocks 18 inches long of fircclay are placed between light steel 
joists, and the whole covered with concrete. No centreing 
being needed, the work can proceed quickly and cheaply. In 
their ferro-concrete floor the steel rods are laced through 
holes in the web of the girders, thus forming a continuous tie 


throughout the entire floor. 


Messrs. Blyth & Platt, Ltd., are showing ‘‘ Cobra ” Stains 
for all kinds of wood producing any shade required, also 
their polishes. The Company’s works at Watford are on a 
site of about two acres in extent, and here the manufacture 
is carried out under strict supervision, 

Messrs. Colthurst, Symons & Co., Ltd., give prominence 
to their ''Paragon," * Асте,” and patent interlocking 
Roman tiles. In the “Paragon” there are raised cheeks to 
prevent the possibility of drift between the tiles. The 
“Асте” has been on the market for about six years. The 
sides of each tile interlock with the neighbouring one, and the 
tile in the row above by its covering laps binds the two firmly 
together, and renders displacement practically impossible. 
The patent interlocking Roman tiles are more expensive and 
more weighty than the two just described, This pattern so 
firmly interlocks that no nailing is required, cach tile being 
held in place by two nibs and the support of its neighbours. 
There is also a miscellaneous collection of ridges, finials, and 
numerous tiles, all of Bridgwater clay. 

Messrs. Davis, Bennett d: Со. have imparted a more than 
sanitary engineering interest to their large stand in Row C, 
No. 42. For on it there are three model bathrooms, one of 
which is a replica of those supplied and fixed according to 
the design of Mr. R. Frank Atkinson in the recently opened 
New Adelphi Hotel, Liverpeol. It is an admirable example 
of what a high-class bathroom should be. One of the other 
models locks remarkably handsome, both as to it& wall 
covering of artificial marble and its fittings, which include 
A special canopy bath with glass screen and a large carthen- 
ware lavatory on a nickel stand. These are merely two items 
in an important exhibit of sanitary goods. On the stand 
is a big selection of such things as w.c.'s, baths, lavatories, 
urinals, sinks, «с. The visitor should not overlook the 
“ Permutit ’’ water softener. This plant consists of а cylin- 
drical tank containing a bed of ‘‘Permutit’’ between the 
layers of gravel, and above it is a smaller regenerator tank. 
where is stored the salt solution for freeing the “ Permutit.”’ 
from the hardening salts absorbed from the water. Two 
types of the apparatus are made, one for supplying an entire 
house, the other for a single tap. Dr. J. C. Thresh reports : 
‘“ There can be no question that waters softened by the ‘ Per- 
mutit' process are perfectly wholesome.”’ 


Messrs. Sissons, Bros. d: Co., Ltd., have a stand advan- 
tageously placed immediately facing the Addison Road en- 
trance, where it can make an impression on the visitor's 
unjaded mind. Its two rooms admirably illustrate the 
possibilities of Hall's Distemper. Тһе colour scheme is a 
harmony in low-toned green, white and pink. The panels 
show how admirably Hall's Distemper covers large flat sur- 
faces, and the decorative parts further display its scope. In 
the smaller rcom is a selection of the firm's varieties, enamels, 
paints, &c. 

S peaker's “Eternit” Pavilion (Row D, No. 63) is a wood 
and steel framed building covered with-Speaker's “ Eternit "' 
slates, and lined throughout with “ Eternit " sheets, employ- 
ing the different methods of fixing. A particular feature is 
the special patented method by which these sheets can be 


‘fixed ‘to any form of steelwork, the advantages being: 


(«) Rapidity of construction ; (b) low cost; (c) a saving in 
labour. The simplicity of this device facilitates erection in 
Colonies where skilled labour is not always available, Some 
portions of the building have not been completed, to show 
the wood and steel construction adapted specially to suit 
this speciality. The exhibit is designed to illustrate the use 
of Speaker's “Eternit” slates for roofing, and sheets for 
lining purposes, and more especially a fire-resisting building 
constructed at moderate cost; if anything, lower than that 
of brickwork. 

In our issue of next week we hope to deal further with the 
very many interesting and important exhibits which we have 
had to omit by reason of lack of space. 


A PRESERVATION scheme on an extensive scale is to be 
carried out under the superintendence of the Antiquarian 
Society at the historic abbey of Crossraguel, near Kirkos- 
wald, South Ayrshire. The ruins of the abbey, though 
roofless, are remarkably complete and well preserved in all 
their parts. It was founded in 1244 by Duncan, Earl of 
Carrick, and suffered partial destruction at the hands of 
the English in 1307, and later during the Reformation. 
As late as 1592 the abbey was occupied by a few monks, 
who had returned after their first expulsion. 


* | 
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Two Stoves in One 


Тһе “INTEROVEN” (PART. 


COMBINED COOKING and SITTING ROOM 
STOVE, fitted with OVEN, HOT PLATE and 
THE "INTEROVEN." BOILER. Guaranteed Efficient. As supplied to H.M. 


Size 90 by 38 by 14 deep. Office of Works, the Admiralty, and the Post Office, 
Hor plate O lowered, OVER 10,000 IN USE 
showing boiler connec- The "INTEROVEN " asa living-room 
tors and revolving Write for List § from SOLE MAKERS— kitchen fireplace. Oven closed. Hot 
trivets. Large oven 15 by ate raised to form back to open 


| РІ 
wone wir The Interoven Stove Co., Ltd. 5.01 Lo. 
L COOK for EIGHT 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON 


(Where Stove can be seen in use). 
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асқа ED. SHROPSHIRE 


RNAMEN 
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EMBOSSED GLAZE : 
3965 PRINTED PAINTED. ® 


SUNL CA MSA'CSENCAUSTIC, 


MAW «б CO. will forward their Pattem Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every hind of 
Wall and Fioor Tiling on application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms 
of their appointed Agents, 


Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


AGENTS IN CAPE TOWN :—Messrs. D. M. MURRAY & CO., 2, 4, 6, & 8 Greenmarket 
Square. Importing Agents. Stocks kept. 


THE: PATENT-RAPID-SCAFFOLD- TIE © r? 
` IZ VICTORIA ST - WESTMINSTER 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectu ral P to H.M. the King, Н.М. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods, London County 000100 &. 
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PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (First floor). Established 188 


Tel.: 4258 Central. 
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BUILDING PROGRESS ІМ THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
A ylesbury.—Slaughter-house, cold storage, stables, &c., for 
the Aylesbury Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
CHESHIRE. 
Birkenhead.—Variety Theatre, 
Brighton. 
Nantwich.—-St. John’s Vicarage. 
Sons (of Stoke), architects. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Carlisle.—Rural District Council Offices, Victoria Place: 
enlargement for Guardians’ Offices. 
Workingten.—County Technical and Secondary School: 
gymnasium. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, FF.R.I.B.A. 
(of Darlington), architects. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Glossop.—Two pairs of semi-detached houses, Sheffield 
Road, for the Glossop Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Whittington Moor.—Picture Palace. Mr. W. Glossop (of 
Chesterfield), architect. 
Пеуох. 

Exmouth.—Nursing Home: 
Mr. G. Beavis, architect. 
Newton Abbot.—Secondary School. 
architect (Exeter). | 


the Promenade, New 


Messrs. Scrivener & 


additions and alterations. 


County Education 


D'unHAM. 


Thornley.—St. Bartholomew's Church: Hall (£1,000). 
Willington.—Parish Hall and Institute (£2,000). 


EssEx. 


Barking.—Isolation Hospital, Upney: Administrative 
Block (£2,300). 
Chelmsford.—106 workmen's cottages (£24,000). 
Col¢hester.—Elementary Council school, Hamilton Road, 
for 556 places. i 
Ilford.—Seven houses, Bethell Avenue, for Mr. W. J. 
Hobbs. 


Five houses, Highlands Terrace, Highlands Gardens, 
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Bolton.—Business premises, Moor Lane and Lupton 

Street: rebuilding, for Mr. Worrall. 

Consumptive pavilion and extension of administra- 
tive block, Hulton Lane, fer Sanitary Committee. 

Twenty houses, Abbotsford Road, Smithills, for 
Messrs. Leigh Bros., Ltd. 

Eight houses, Grange Road, for Mr. A. A. Booth. 

Shops, Saturn Street: addition for Messrs. W. Tong 
& Sons. 

Warehouse, Simpson Street: additions for Messrs. E. 
Platt & Sons. 

Works, Chorley Street: addition for Messrs. T. R. 
Bridson & Son, Ltd. 

Workshop, Yarrow Place: addition for Mr. W. H. 


Davies. 
Breightmet.— Eighteen houses, Crompton Avenue, for Mr. 
T. Woods. 
Liverpool. —Cinema Hall, Belmont Road, for Mr. A. 
(Quayle. 


Cinema Hall, Sınithdown Road, for the Toxteth Co-op. 
Provident Soc., Ltd. 
Cinema Hall, corner ef Walton Vale and Park Vale 
Road, for Mr, H. E. Hughes. 
Lostock.—Shops, Mirey Lane, for Westhoughton Friendly 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. | 

NORFOLK. 

King's Lynn.—House. Mr. L. F. Eagleton, architect. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

West Felton,—Village Hall, Grimpo. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Armitage.-—Council school. 
Biddulph.—Central Council 

teachers’ rooms, drill hall, &c. 
Kinver.—Girls' Council school. 
Shareshill.—Parochial school: alterations and improve- 

ments. 
Stafford.—Eight cottages, Cambridge Street. 
Sandy & Co., builders. 
Four cottages, Harrowhy Street, for Mr. G. Smith 
(of Rugeley). 
Factory, Foregate Street : extension for Messrs. W. Н. 
Dorman & Co., Ltd. 


school; class, cloak, and 


Messrs. G. 


LANCASHIRE. 


for Messrs. W. P. Griggs & Co., Ltd. 
Four houses, Synford Gardens, for Messrs. Rawlins, 
Culver & Co. ; also 
Ten houses, Melrose Terrace, Breamore Road ; also 
Four houses, Felbrigge Road. | 
Four houses, Bradford Road, for Mr. А. Т. Haines. 
Two houses, Emerson Road, for Mr, W. J. Hobbs. 
Eight houses, Mitcham Road. Mr. E. T. Dunn, 
architect. 
No. 203 High Road: extension for Messrs. Harrison, 
Gibson & Co. 
Salvation Army school, Clements Read. Mr. O. Archer 
(of London), architect. 
Warehouses, Uphall Road, for Messrs. Howard & Son, 
‘Ltd. 
Tilbury.—Workmen's cottages. Messrs. Pepler & Allen 
(F.R.I.B. A.), architects (London). 
U pminster.—Church Hall (£500). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Campden.—Schools: additions and alterations. Mr. W. 
L. Lissaman, architect. 
Iste оғ WIGHT. 
Shanklin.—Drill Hall for Hants Terr. F.A. Mr. P. 


Stone, Е.В.Г.В.А. (of Newport), architect. 


KENT. 


Beckenham.—Cinema Hall, High Street, for Mr. H. С. 
Needham. 
Golf House, Barnfield Wood Road, for Mr. H. Selby. 
Two houses, Manor Way, for Messrs. J. Overal & Son. 
Girls’ Seccadary school. Mr. W. H. Robinson, F.S.fI. 
(of London), architect. 
Three shops, &c., High Street, for Mr. A. Sykes. 
Bromley.—Two houses, Southlands Road, for Mr. W. Н. 
Smith. 
Burham.—Bungalow, Blue Bell Hill, for Mr. W. Watson. 
Dover. —Boys' Secondary school. 
Iqhtham.— The Grange ’’ : additions for Rev. D. Barry. 
Margate.—Bakery, Sweyn Road.  Messrs. Moodey & 
Chrisfield (of Ramsgate), architects. 
Sutton Valence.—House, for Mr. Harrison. 


Bacup.—Thirty-two houses, Lane End's Estate, for the 
Ross Spinning Mill. 


Pair of semi-detached houses, Corporation Street, for 
Mr. H. J. Clay. | 
House, Corporation Street, for Mr. J. Silvester, jun. 
Uttoreter.— C. of E. school: additions and alterations. 


Wednesbury, —County Metallurgical and Engineering 
Institute. 

SURREY. . 

Chertsey.—-Sir W. Perkins’ School. Messrs. Jarvis 


(A.R.I. B. 4.) & Richards (of London), architects. Mr. 
Watson (of Ascot), contractor, 
Haslemere, — (Supplementary to March 28.) — Parish church 


enlargement. Mr. Harrison Townsend, F.R.I.B.A. (of 
London), architect, 
SUSSEX. 
Horsham.—House, King's Road. Mr. C. H. Burstow, 
architect. 


Hurst pierpoint. —Sunshine Home Convalescent Hospital 
for Women: Chapel. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Chilvers Coton.—Parish Room (£1,000), 

W ORCESTERSHIRE. 

Kidderminster.—St. George’s day schools. 

St. Mary’s Parish Hall: also day schools (£1,600). 

. Worcester.—Council school, Stanley Road, for 760 places 
(£8,000). City architect. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Brighouse, —St. John's Church, Rastrick (55.000). Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bart, F.R.LB.A., & Mr. H. ©. 
Corlette, F. R.I. B. A. (of London), architects, 

Conisborough.—Doncaster and Mexbro' Joint Hospital: 
additions and alterations (£5,3C0). 

Goole.—Workhouse: additions and alterations (£4,500). 
Messrs. Jackson & Oates, contractors. 

Shafton Two Gates, —Müiners! Rescue Station. 

И orsborough Dale.—Council school for 125 places (£1,300). 


IRELAND. 


Droqheda.—- Technical school. 

Dublin.—Furniture stores. 
(F.R.L A.I.) & Ross, architects. 

Kelis.—Town Hall (£600 to £1,000). Mr. M. Grace, archi- 
tect. 


Messrs. KayeParry 
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The only Ideal 
Water Softener 


Cou 204 ry Houses 
House Boa Villages 
Rai жей Stations 
c., &c., &c. 


|- : FOR ILLUMINATING: 


RR 
| THE SUN'S RIVAL а | 


For Domestic and 
Industrial Supplies 


For full particula id Booklet y 


| COMPLICATED MACHINERY 
` NO ELECTRICIANS' | 
FRAGILE MANTLES. | 
| 
| 
| | 

# 


| Acetylene Publicity, Ltd. 


105 — 104 eke е ауд O le: 


Simple. Efficient. Easily Installed. 


WATER SOFTENERS, Ltd. 


93 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Orr’s Zinc White Limited 


Telegram : “ Orr, Widnes.” WIDN ES, LANCS. Telephone : No. 56. 


Manufacturers of 
“ZINGESSOL” i58 shine ma 
NON-POISONOUS WHITE PIGMENTS. 


ZINC SULPHIDE WHITE (Orginal Patentees). 
PURE OXIDE OF ZINC, produced by sublimation 


of the metal. 


“ПОХ,” a special White for use in place of White 
Lead. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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Building Progress in the Provinces 


Saturday, April 26. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association : Visit to H.M. Dockyard 
at Rosyth. 
Monday, April 28. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : Adjourned Discussion of 
the Papers on “ Modern Steel Construction," by Мг. F. N. 
Jackson, A.M.Inst.C.E., and Мг. Bernard  Dicksee, 


_ F.R.LB.A., at 8 р.м. 
Society of Architects: A Concert of Chamber Music at 8 P.M. 


Tuesday, April 29. 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland : General Meeting in 


Dublin at 8.30 р.м. 
Illuminating Engineering Society : Discussion on Paper entitled 


'* Standard Clauses for Inclusion in a Specification of Street 
Lighting," by Mr. A. P. Trotter, at 8 P.M. 


Wednesday, April 30. | 
Manchester Society of Architects : Annual General Meeting at 
6.30 P.M. | 
Royal Society of Arts: Paper entitled “ The New Science 
Museum," by Mr. F. G. Ogilvie, C.B., LL.D., at 8 р.м. 


BUILDINGS FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 
In the recently issued report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries to inquire and report as to build- 
ings for small holdings in England and Wales, there 1s 
contained a considerable amount of valuable information 
which applies not only to the buildings with which the 
Committee was specifically concerned, but also to other 
classes of small houses or cottages. The major premiss 
of the Committee states that ''the problem of the 
proper equipment of a small holding is to provide, at 
the smallest possible cost, buildings that will be suitable 
and sufficient for the holding concerned, but not in 
excess of its practical requirements; '' and it is laid down 
that ''insufficient or unsuitable equipment certainly 
must lessen the productive capacity of the holding, while 
on the other hand, excessive equipment must represent 
so much dead weight upon it and involve the occupier 
in expenditure for which he can get no геа] return.’ 

In steering between Scylla and Charybdis the Com- 
mittee very soon come upon a crucial point in the 
planning of & small house. Small holders almost 
invariably desire a parlour or best room, but the Com- 
mittee's recommendation is that this concession to 
gentility or house-pride should be omitted when these 
houses have to be built with the most rigid regard to 
economy, and the Committee say that, while the desire 
to possess a parlour is evidently strong, general testi- 
mony was confrmed by their observation that in most 


` cases it is only put to slight and occasional use. 


The Committee's idea of the minimum space required 
in the mest economical house for a small holding is 
living room or kitchen, 180 square feet; scullery. 
80 square feet; larder or pantry, 24 square feet; fuel 
store, 35 square feet; bedroom No. 1, 150 square feet ; 
bedroom No. 2, 100 square feet; bedroom No. 3, 
65 square feet. They recognise that these are on the 
whole very small sizes, and regard them as sufficient 
only in exceptional cases where economy is so essential 
that space must be sacrificed to secure it. In particular 
they recommend that the larder should be of greater 
size—at least 8 feet by 5 feet or 10 feet by 4 feet. 
The arrangements of the farm buildings will depend 
entirely upon the nature of the culture practised on the 
holding, the necessary provision being entirely different 
in the case of a market garden, a dairy farm, or an arable 
holding. 

Economy in planning must be combined with 
economy in construction if undue capital cost is to be 
avoided in the provision of houses for small holdings, 
hence the Committee have given considerable attention 


to this part of the subject. 


For walling they recommend 9-inch brickwork, either 
built hollow or rough cast, and this after careful con- 
sideration of the competing advantages of concrete and 
timber. There are at least five different methods of 
using concrete for walls which may be compared as 
regards cost with brickwork: (1) it may be moulded 
into blocks or slabs; (2) it may be filled in between wood 
sheeting, forming а monolith structure built up т situ; 
(3) it may be poured in a more liquid state into moulds, 
a method adopted by Mr. Edison for his '' poured 
cottages °’; (4) ıt may be filled in to moulds laid hori- 
zontally, each mould producing one side of the building; 
(5) it can be used as ferro-concrete, with iron or steel 
arranged to take up tensile strains. 

Method No. 1 of these has up to the present been 
most frequently used in the form of moulded hollow 
blocks. The economy of the method will depend, there- 
fore, chiefly upon the amount of repetition and the cost 
of loca] materials. 

In the second case economy is ensured in the case 
of foundation walls but commences to decrease when 
doors and windows need to have their openings pro- 
vided, and is reduced to a minimum in the case of 
buildings with more than one storey. At Hollesley Bay 
a number of cottages were built in this manner, and it 
was estimated in the case of a one-storey cottage that 
the cost of building upon this method was about equal 
to that of a 9-inch brick wall, with bricks at 30s. per 
thousand delivered on the site. 

The third method of poured concrete only commences 
to be economical when a large number of houses are 
built from one mould, since this alone costs about 
£1,200. 

The fourth method of casting each side of the build- 
ing in a horizontal mould certainly seems to present 
a real economy of about one-eighth the cost of brick- 
work. 

The fifth method of ferro-concrete or reinforced con- 
crete can scarcely ever be regarded as economical in the 
case of a cottage building. | 

From the point of view of the Committee the use 
of timber for building is largely discounted by the 
relatively short periods that are allowed for repayment 
of loans by public authorities for the erection of houses 
under the Housing Act, the Irish Land Acts, and the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts, or for the terms upon which 
private owners can borrow under the Improvement of 
Land Acts. The additional annual loan charges in 
respect of interest and repayment of capital mean that 
the tiinber-built house with a boarded or corrugated iron 
roof must not exceed in cost three-fifths of that of a 
brick building giving the same accommodation, 
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The most economical roof material will very largely 
be determined by local conditions, but over the greater 
part of England one of the cheapest roof coverings 1s 
provided by the old-fashioned pantiles, and the Norfolk 
system of forming a bed of lath and plaster beneath 
the edges of each row of tiles is a very effective way 
of making a good and secure pantile roof. Plain tiles 
are often apt to be too expensive for cottage building, 
but provide a most satisfactory roof covering, and one 
relatively economical for roofs in which hips, valleys, 
and dormers are a feature. When slate is used for roots 
a smaller and thicker kind will be more economical, give 

eater protection against cold and_ heat, and produce 
a better looking roof than the larger and thinner 
varieties. 
` The Committee are strongly in favour of what they 
call the Yorkshire sliding form of window. We do not 
understand why this should be regarded as a particularly 
Yorkshire form, as in our experience it is to be found 
in many old cottages throughout the whole of the 
southern and eastern counties, and there are plenty still 
remaining m the older working-class residential districts 
of London itself, as, for example, in Spitalfields, Bethnal 
Green, and Lambeth. This sliding type of window the 
Committee regard as the simplest and least expensive 
form, and when an oak sill is used with oak pegs instead 
of a retaining fillet it is very durable. The casement 
window comes second in the estimation of the Com- 
mittee, and the sash window last, this being regarded 
as particularly unsuitable in houses for small holdings 
on aecount of the cost for maintenance which it incurs. 

We do not think that the Committee are altogether 
happy in their dissertation on floors. The most 
economical flooring, they say, is probably one of con- 
crete. They recommend that it should be finished with 
fine granite chippings and dust or clean coarse sand 
mixed with an equal quantity of cement and trowelled 
hard and smooth. This type of floor, in our experience, 
is not one which is likely to wear satisfactorily. It is 
prone to one of two faults. It either becomes slippery 
or disintegrates and becomes dusty. 

For the living room the Committee recommend a 
tiled floor as best, and as second best an ordinary boarded 
- floor, with thorough ventilation underneath ; but although 
they recognise that the boarded floor will most likely be 
covered with linoleum by the occupier, they seem to have 
overlooked the possibility of laying linoleum on con- 
crete. Linoleum is highly favoured by housewives of 
the class who rule over the small farmer’s house, and 
if concrete and linoleum make a good enough floor for 
hospitals it ought to be good enough for a cottage living 
room. 

As with every other investigator who has looked into 
the subject, thig Committee has come to the conclusion 
that the stringency of local by-laws, or tradition, we 
say, of by-laws concocted in Whitehall, but in- 
sufficiently elastic for local requirements has а very 
decided bearing on the cost of buildings for small hold- 
ings, and various methods of providing relaxation or 
exemption from the provisions of such by-laws are 
suggested. : 

A very interesting part of the Blue book is the report 
of a sub-committee on their visit to Sweden, which is 
far more typically a country of small holdings than our 
own, and where a recent movement for the increase and 
better equipment of small holdings has been carefully 
thought out, as the result of which the average sum 
spent on the equipment of smal] holdings in Sweden 1s 
ip marked contrast with the expenditure incurred for 
a similar purpose in this country. This is due in some 
degree to a. difference in method which is fundamental. 
In England the small holder is usuallv the tenant, and 
much importance, perhaps too much, is attached to 
giving him a complete and finished equipment at the 
outset, In Sweden, on the other hand, the small holder 
is usually the owner, and is treated more as a pioneer; 
his equipment 18 equally serviceable, but its eost 1s kept 
down, not only by leaving him to a great extent to his 


may 
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own devices, but by securing so far as possible his co- 
operation in the labour of providing such buildines as 
are erected for him when he enters upon his holding 

. А striking feature in Swedish construction is the 
light scantling of the roof timbers, even where the span 
is wide. There can be no doubt that in this country 
our traditional scale of scantlings for roofs borders on 
the extravagant, and the tables of scantlings provided 
in our building by-laws still further exceed the traditional 
scale. Not only are the scantlings light in Sweden but 
the wood specified is decidedly inferior in quality to what 
English architects would make a practice of specifying 
On the other hand, great care seems to be taken to use 
only dry and seasoned timber. 


THE NAVE PULPIT, GLOUCESTER 

| CATHEDRAL. 

Tius pulpit, originally placed in the middle of the choir 
but now in the nave, is à beautiful example of Renais- 
sance Woodwork. It is a hexagon on plan with a large 
paucl on each side, the centre of which is inlaid. The 
carving is typical of the period and very refined. The 
pulpit is entered by a movable step ladder, the sides of 
Which are finished at the top with simple ramps. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Посвіхс of the working classes, both urban and rural, 
has been very much in evidence during the past week. 
In the House of Commons the Housing of the Working 
Classes Bill has been read for the second time, in ste 
of opposition from many members from the Government 
side of the House, who profess to see in its provisions 4 
scheme for making a present to landlords. 

The majority of members who voted, however, 
appear to have realised that the housing of the working 
classes, more especially in rural districts, in a manner 
and with a degree of comfort aud healthy conditions 
which public opinion in general is now coming to consider 
should be included in the houses of everybody, is bevond 
the power of landlords to supply. | | 

. The standard of living, as regards house accommoda- 
tion amongst the working classes, is in fact rising above 
the level of their economic rent. Public Health Acts 
and Building By-laws, with the standard of accommoda- 
tion enforced by medical officers and their councils under 
their statutory powers, have raised the cost of the 
working man’s home to a figure for which he cannot afford 
to pay the rent. Landlords cannot afford to build houses, 
as they are now required to be built at the rent at which 
the workman, urban or rural, can afford to pay. 

The working-man's rent, therefore, must by some 
device or other, be in part paid by the State. The 
methods which are open may be grouped under one of two 
heads ; State assistance to enable landlords to build houses 
and let them at rents which the tenants can afford to рау, 
or an imposition on Local Councils of the duty of building 
and managing house property. 

There is no doubt as to which would be the most 
economical for the State. | Municipal management o 
house property by councils and committees controlling, 
more or less intelligently and effectively, the operations 
of permanent paid officials who have no direct pecuniary 
interest in the business, cannot but be more expensive 
than management by a landlord who is desirous of 
obtaining a fair return for his capital expended, or, as 
in the case of the vast majority of our territoria] mag: 
nates, is prepared to devote part of the income of his 
estate to investment at a low rate of interest from the 
pride that he feels in the amenities of his domain. The 
farm labourer gets the advantages of artistic and healthy 
cottages which the big landowner erects as an ornament 
to his estate. It is wiser, therefore, for the State {0 
afford such assistance to landowners as will make it 
possible for them to house the farm labourer in a better 
fashion than his value on the land would permit. 
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the result of the depressed condition of agriculture as 
an industry during the last quarter of the last century, 
together with the largely increased scale of wages paid 
to those employed in agricultural pursuits. The farm 
labourer to-day receives a far larger proportion of his 
remuneration and income in cash than he did in the early 
part of the last century. Therefore agriculture cannot 
afford to let him have a house at a nominal rent. He 
now gets in wages practically all the remuneration in 
cash that agriculture can provide for him instead of, as 
in the past, receiving from a half to two-thirds in cash 
and the remainder in house rent and various allowances 
and privileges in kind from the farm. 


The Annual Meeting of the Rural Co-Partnership 
Housing and Land Council indicated the method of deal- 
ing with the housing of what we may call the aristocracy 
of labour, those who are prepared to be part-owners, 
even though to a small extent, of the house in which they 
live, and the work of the Council assists in bringing 


"together in co-partnership those who have but a small 


capital and those who are prepared to invest on the 


security of house property. 
The principle of the Rural Co-Partnership and 


Housing Land Council appears to us thoroughly sound. 
The tenant having a share in his house is likely to be 
& better tenant, and therefore to increase the value of 
the security which is offered to capital that may be seek- 
ing investment. The capitalist, in view of this security. 
is justified in advancing a larger proportion of the actual 


value of property. 
The Local Government Board inquiry into the 


Ruislip-Northwood Town Planning Scheme from the | 


magnitude of the area involved, nearly ten square miles, 


The deficiency of housing for the rural population is ! 
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is of considerable interest in the history of the application 
of Garden City and Town Planning principles under the 
Housing and Town Planning Act. The Act has been 
adopted by the Ruislip-Northwood Urban District Coun- 
cil, whose scheme of a municipal plan for nearly ten 
square miles embraces the Ruislip Manor (Ltd.) town- 
planning scheme for their estate, which our readers will 
remember some time ago formed the subject of an open 
competition. Naturally there were objections at the 
inquiry by owners who deemed themselves prejudiced 
by the details of the scheme. Such there will always be 
in any comprehensive attempt to lay out a district or 
area of land in the best manner for the public advantage, 
and one need not feel despondent with regard to the 
success of Garden City and Town Planning because such 
opposition is offered. The injury which is anticipated by 
owners is often more fancied than real, and the 
advantages they gain by their property being included in 
a well thought-out scheme are usually considerable. 
When there is any balance of real injury compensation 
of an adequate nature is not impossible. 


Archdeacon Winnington Ingram, in his visitation at 
Hereford, referred particularly to the carelessness shown 
with regard to fonts in many of the churches he had 
visited. The difference between the reverence bestowed 
upon the altar and its surroundings, and the want of 
reverence with regard to the accessories for the adminis- 
tration of holy baptism, appeared to him really astonish- 


ing, but to architectural students, who have made the 


acquaintance of the interior of our village churches, the 
day of astonishment has long since been past. А pro- 
perly drained and cared for font is a rarity, and often 
it seems to be regarded as a convenient hatstand or 


receptacle for all manner of oddments. 
The Archdeacon also referred to the carelessness of 
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incumbents and churchwardens with regard to church 
insurance. In some cases the policies could not be pro- 
duced at all, though the premiums were regularly paid; 
in others policies were found which had never been seen 
by the present incumbent or churchwardens. He very 
rightly urged the churchwardens to take care that the 
fabric was not only properly and regularly insured, but 
also up to its full value. The risk of a fire in a church 
is not very imminent, but our experience goes to show 
that when it does occur it is usually of a very destructive 
nature, and too often the sum for which churches have 
been insured seems to have been regulated by the 
imminence of risk rather than its magnitude. 


Sectional strikes in the building trade seem at the 
present time to be very prevalent throughout the country, 
but we can hardly regard this as more than a reflex of 
the levelling up of wages to the purchasing value of 
money, which has been going on everywhere in all 
branches of labour. 

The bridge site for the Municipal Art Gallery of 
Dublin is not to be allowed final adoption and realisation 
without opposition, but we attach very little importance 
to this, tor it is the natural instinct of every Irish- 
man to oppose what any other Irishman suggests. As 
we once heard one of them sum up his countrymen's 
character: `° Arrah! be jabers, and they'll always have 
a ртау-апсе, and if they hadn't got a grav-ance, it "ud be 
a grav-ance that they hadn't got опе.” 


Under the title of '' An Interesting Elizabethan 
Mansion,’’ the Connoisseur for this month has an illus- 
trated article on the *' Star Hotel " at Great Yarmouth, 
originally built by William Crowe, one of the Merchant 
Adventurers of England in the sixteenth century, for his 
own private residence. The article is particularly apropos 
at the present time, when there 1s a rumour that the 
famous Nelson room is in danger of crossing the Atlantic, 
The loan collection formed by Mr. and Mrs. Rees Price, 
of eighteenth century English glass, at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is the subject of an interesting and fully- 
illustrated article by W. E. Wynn Penny. Other papers 
on ‘* Ceramic Trinketry,' “° The * Diana Hunting | 
Tapestries belonging to Mr. Kennedy Jones," and 
<“ Historic English Potteries,’ all illustrated, help to 
make a more than usually interesting number, but the 
outstanding feature is the number of excellently produced 


coloured plates. 
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However much we may like the crudeness of new 
stonework in our buildings pleasantly toned by weather, 
the soot and grime of our large cities goes beyond the 
pleasurable limit, and it 1s а relief to see what can 
be done in renovation by the use of such a distempering 
medium as “ Duresco,’’ which has made a new building 
of the exterior of Cannon Street Station Hotel. We 
shall be interested in watching the success of the experi- 


ment as regards durability. ` 
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MISCELLANY AT THE ST. GEORGE’S 
GALLERY. NEW BOND STREET. 
Ox the day when we attended Mrs. Allingham's show 
higher up the thoroughfare, and then later made our way to 
St. George’s Gallery, we found that there was a numerical 
equivalent of exhibits in the one as 1n the other, but our later 
visit was to show to us the works of three artists in place of 
one ; and, whereas the one proved in the highest degree attrac- 
tive, the three failed to induce a sense of artistic satisfac- 
tion. 
Miss Grace Rogers has a style of technique all her own, 
we believe, and we shall be quite happy if the copyright is 
respected ; there is a medieval affectation about 1t which we 
cannot approve. The effect of cardboard modelling, of 
veneral flatness, of lack of artistic sympathy have as offset 
merely. a proper appreciation of perspective, in which 
medieval Art was wanting. '' The Arun at Littlehampton,” 
< Pilchard Factory, Polperro," “Тһе Pier, Littlehampton,”’ 


and “Church of St. Philip, Arundel," are more pleasing 
than any others of Miss Rogers’s two dozen exhibits. 

Mr. Albert Chanler has on show a score of drawings and 
etchings, mostly of London subjects, but they are nothing 
out of the ordinary for the most part. “Chelsea Bridge" 
(etching) and ‘‘ Park Lane Palaces, Night" (a drawing) are 
good, and as much may be said for “ Advocates' Close, Edin- 
burgh ” (a drawing) and “Тһе Lark's Song *' (etching). One 
etching, ‘‘ Romance," deserves special notice; it stands out 
pre-eminent, and is a good instance of chiaroscuro. 

The rest of the Exhibition consists of a dozen miscel- 
laneous works, flowerpieces by sundry artists, of which we 
can only notice the decorative effect produced in '' Evening 
Primrose," by M. Lanchester, the bold brushwork in Miss 
E. Thompson's “ Double Peonies," the very delicate “ Roses" 
by Maxwell Armfield, and the striking “Asters” by E. 
Austen Brown ; in this, however, the background is too pro- 
nounced, We were pleased to renew our acquaintance with 
some of Miss Emily Rope's uncatalogued sculptures and 
modelling. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

Buxton.—-Messrs. Frank Caws, Steel & Caws, of Sun- 
derland, have had their design for a new church at Buxton 
selected in competition. 

LrvEeRPOOL.—The Corporation Hospitals and Port Sani- 
tary Committee discussed last week the question of building 
a tuberculosis sanatorium for 250 patients at Fazakerley. 
It was decided to ask the City Council to allow the com- 
mittee to advertise for competitive designs and to offer 
three premiums—namely, first £150, second £100, and 
third £50. 

RANGOON MusicirPALITY.— With reference to the result 
of the New Municipal Office Buildings Competition which 
we announced last week, we are asked to correct a mistake 
due to a cable error in the spelling of the Christian name 
of the architect awarded the third premium. The name 
should be Maurice S. R. Adams (not ‘‘ Morris," as cabled). 
Mr. Maurice S. R. Adams is an Associate of the Royal 
Institute, and a son of Mr. Maurice B. Adams, Fellow. 

ScorLANp.— The report of Mr. А. N. Paterson, М.А, 
A.R.S.A., Glasgow, the assessor on the competitive plans for 
the proposed Dundee Cripple and Invalid School, has been 
submitted to the Dundee School Board. Seventeen plans 
were considered by Mr. Paterson, who recommended the 
acceptance of the plan prepared by Messrs. Maclaren, Sons & 
Soutar, Dundee, at an approximate cost of 84,2%. The 
Board adopted the recommended plan. 

ScorLAND.—The Kirkcaldy and Dysart School Board 
having recently invited the local architects to compete 
for a large school at Kirkcaldy to accommodate 1, 
pupils, eleven sets of designs were submitted. After the 
receipt of the plans, the Board appointed Mr. John J. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A., LL.D., of Glasgow, to act for them a8 
assessor, and he has now placed the designs in the following 
order: First and second, William Williamson, F.R.I.B.A.; 
third, William Dow; fourth, Arch. Welsh. Acting on the 
assessor's report, the Board has now appointed Mr. Wil 
liamson architect for the work. 

Warrs.—The Arts and Crafts Committee of the Bangor 
National Eisteddfod of 1914 have decided to offer a prim 
of twelve guineas for a plan of a garden city with & 
population of 5.000 on any site in Wales, with provision 
for factories, &c., and showing railway communications 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


PAISLEY ABBEY. 
We this week commence our series of illustrations of the 
work to be carried out by Mr. P. MacGregor Chalmers, 
F.S. A.Scot., of which a description is included in the article 
on the next page. 


Tue testing station of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, which has been largely reconstructed and rearranged, 
and the grounds of which have been doubled in extent, W 
be reopened on Wednesday, May 7, when fire tests 
conducted under the Committee's usual procedure. 
tests that will be under review will compri fire-resisting 
glazing to six casements, and also two reinforced concrete 
fire-resisting party-wall doors. Members and subscribers 
desirous of attending the opening meeting are requeste 
to communicate with the Assistant Secretary at the Com- 
mittee’s offices, 8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
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THE ABBEY OF PAISLEY. 
A PRIORY was founded at Paisley about the year 1170 by 
Walter, the High Steward of Scotland. The monks were 
drawn from the Abbey of Wenlock, Shropshire, and were of 


the Cluniac Order of Benedictines. 

The model for the original plan has been found in the 
Abbey of Cerisy, in France, which at an earlier date fur- 
nished the model for Lanfranc’s cathedral at Canterbury. 
The only parts of the origina] structure that now remain are 
the eastern cloister door to the nave and a few detached 
fragments of the beautiful cloister arcades. 

The nave was added in the thirteenth century, after the 
Pope had granted a commission to raise the priory to the 
status of an abbey, but of this work all that is preserved is 
the lower part of the south and west walls, as the abbey was 
destroyed by the English in the year 1307. 

The restoration of the fabric was probably delayed until 
1370, when a Stewart ascended the throne of Scotland in 
the person of King Robert II. A new choir was erected, and 
to this a nave was added in the fifteenth century. The cen- 


. tral tower, marking the completion of the restored abbey, was 


in process of construction when it fell, owing to its defective 
foundation. The havoc wrought was so great that the monks 
appear to have abandoned all idea of completely restoring the 


PLACE 


THE 


abbey, and a smal] 
3 part of the south transept at th 
de кшш century was formed into a detached dan V 
e church was limited to the area of the nave. ы Ж 


A private dwelling was constructed after the Reformation 


The present minister, the Rev, A M 


THE ABBEY or PAISLEY 
GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
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The architect who has been appointed for this great work 
is Mr. P. MacGregor Chalmers, of Glasgow, who is recog- 
nised as the leading ecclesiastical architect in Scotland, and 
is an authority on all medieval antiquities. He has been 
engaged in the erection or repair of over 100 churches. His 
latest work of restoration, the rebuilding of the town church 
of St. Andrews, is distinguished ‘by its great reverence and 
by the richness of its interesting detail. The restoration of 
the cathedral church of Iona, upon which he has been en- 
gaged for several years, is nearing completion. For several 
years, also, he has been entrusted by his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch with the safe keeping of the abbey of Melrose. The 
ancient church of St. Monans, Fife, the abbey of Glenluce, 
and St. Ninian's Chapel, Whithorn, have been repaired by 
him. 
The proposed new works are illustrated by a series of 
working drawings and perspectives, the latter from the pen 
of Mr. A. McGibbon, Glasgow. 

The choir is 120 feet long by 32 feet broad inside the walls, 
and is divided into six bays. The roof, which will be carried 
to the height of the nave roof, will be covered with sheet 
copper. The interior will be vaulted in stone richly moulded 


and carved. 
The tower is 41 feet square, and has a larger area than any 


other tower in Scotland. 
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the past two years vice-chairman, of the Art Standing 
Committee. Mr. Flockhart’s artistic gifts are well known. 
He has left his mark especially on our West End archi- 
tecture, in a number of charming buildings, business 
premises, and private houses, in Bond Street, Hill Street, 
Hertford Street, and elsewhere in this neighbourhood. Аз 
architect to the Union Castle Steamship Company, he 
made the designs for the remodelling, furnishing, and 
decoration of the royal quarters on the Bulmoral Castle 
for the voyage of the Duke of Connaught and suite in 
1910. He was one of the architects selected by the London 
County Council to submit designs for the facades of build- 
ings fronting the Strand and Aldwych, and received the 
second premium awarded in this competition. He was one 
of the nine architects nominated to take part in the final 
competition for the Wesleyan Church House, and was one 
of the eight architects selected to submit designs in the 


final competition for the new London County Hall. More 
detailed reference to the work which Mr. Flockhart did 
would doubtless appear in the В.Г.В.А. Journal. They 


had that night to deplore the loss of a very sincere friend 
of the Institute. Mr. Flockhart was an able architect, 
a keen critic, and a broad-minded lover of the arts. He 
was a most charming companion and a winning personality. 
All who knew him would regret that they would never 
see Mr. Flockhart again in that room. He therefore movea 
the following resolution: “That the Institute desires to 
record its deep regret at the death of its esteemed and 
distinguished Fellow and member of Council, William 
Flockhart, and at the loss the Institute and architecture 
have sustained thereby; and that a message be transmitted 
on behalf of the Institute to his widow and family sym- 
pathising and condoling with them in their bereavement.” 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. (Vice-President), іп 
seconding the resolution, said he thought Mr. Flockhart 
must be known to all the members, and all respected him 
as an architect and as a man. He (the speaker) had some 
times to meet him professionally, and as an opponent Mr. 
Flockhart was always most considerate of the feelings and 
views of others. 

The President, before putting the resolution, said that 
all of them must feel very sincerely and strongly this 
vote of condolence. Mr. Flockhart was a man of great 
individuality and charm ; he was a charming draughtsman, 
and he was most constant in his efforts to help the Insti- 
tute in every way. Не was a loyal friend to work with, 
and loyal in his efforts to promote architecture. The loss 
of Mr. Flockhart was very sincerely felt by every one of 


those present. 
The meeting signified its assent to the resolution by 


rising in their seats. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber also announced the death of Francis 


George Ashwell, Licentiate. 
Mr. Frank N. Jackson, A. M.Inst.C.E. (Hon.A.) then 
read a lengthy paper, of which we give an abstract, on 


Modern Steel Building Construction. 

In compiling this paper the author described tle pre- 
paration of the designs and drawings for the steel con- 
struction of buildings, touching upon some of the rules 
laid down in Part IV. of the L.C.C. (General Powers) 
Act of 1909 which now govern the design of what ac» 
called steel-framed buildings. For whilst the provisions of 
the 1909 Act are in the main excellent and will undoubtedly 
tend to improve the general standard of steel construction 
in London, there are some clauses for which one cannot 
quite account and which eeem to bear rather heavily upon 
the cost of the construction. No discretion appears to be 


left to the district surveyor, and one can only appeal on 


certain points to the County Council. 

In commencing the design of the steel construction for 
a building. we have to settle with the architect : — 

1. The loads to be provided for at the various floor 
Jevels. 

2. The best arrangement of the stanchions and main 
and secondary beams, keeping in view the requirements 
of the building at the various levels, and economy and 
sound design. 

3. Key-plans are then prepared, usually to a scale of 
4 inch to 1 foot, showing all girders and stanchions. On 
each plan are shown the girders on the next floor above, 
and the stanchions supporting that floor. 

4. We then proceed to calculate the loads on the various 
beams, finding the reactions on the supports and the 
various forces acting on the beams, writing the loads at 


each end of the girders on the key-plans. All the beams 
and stanchions are numbered on the plans and in the 
calculation books, and so all information respecting any 
beam or stanchion can be readily turned up. 

5. We then find the most economical sections for the 
various beams, using plain rolled steel joists as far as 
possible, and where the stresses become too great for plain 
joists, compounds of joists and plates or riveted plate 
girders with single or double webs. In doing this we must 
take into account the maximum permissible bending 
stress, the maximum shear on web and on rivets, the 
deflection of the beam, stiffness of web, &c., &c. 

6. Having arrived at the sizes of the beams, we work out 
the loads upon the stanchions, adding in at each floor level 
the reactions from the beams due to dead and superim- 
posed loads. We ‘thus form a table for each stanchion, 
showing the total weight at each level, and from this we 
design the section of each length to suit the weight fo be 
carried and resist any eccentricity of loading. 

7. Having fixed upon the best section for the stanchion, 
and arrived at the total load at the base, we then design 


the grillage, which is a beam or series of parallel beams. - 


On the top of this beam we have the load of the stanchion 
distributed over a short length in the centre, and under 
the beam we have the equal upward reaction of the con- 
crete foundation distributed over the whole length of the 
grillage. Тһе algebraic sum of the bending moments from 
these two loads is the total bending moment on the beam. 
which must be designed to resist this bending moment and 
the shear due to half the load. The grillage beams must 
also be niade sufficient as a pillar to take the total load of 
the stanchion. 

8. The grillage completed to our satisfaction, the size ot 
the concrete foundation for each stanchion is then to be 
determined from the total load and the nature of the 
earth at the site. This is a very important matter, and 
should not be finally settled without careful inspection a 
the site, and it is most advisable to have borings made to 
ascertain the nature of the subsoil for some distance below 
the intended level of the foundations. 

9. Complete key-plans and detail drawings are then 
prepared, from which prints can be made and from which 
exact quantities can be taken. | 

lu. Lenders are then invited, the contractor basing 
his price upon the weights in the bill of quantities and 
upon the labour described in that bill and shown upon the 
drawings, which should be in sufficient detail to give 4 
good idea of all classes of work to be found in the structure. 

When the contract for steelwork is let, orders are plac 
by the manufacturer with the rolling mills, the material 
to be made to the test specified. 

When the material is rolled and cut to lengths, an 
inspector attends and takes samples of the bars or plates 
rolled from each cast or melting. These samples are sub- 
mitted to mechanical tests for breaking, elongation, and 
contraction of area. Bending tests also are made after 
the samples have been heated and slacked out in water. 
These bending tests are most important. I have known of 
rods delivered for reinforced work standing excellent tests 
in breaking, but the material was so unsatisfactory that 
some of the bars cracked when bent cold to an angle 9 
about 110 degrees. Upon objection being raised the con- 
tractors Пай the bars tested for tensile strength only, 
showing a high breaking stress, and so managed to get the 
work passed. 

Tests being passed, the material goes on to the yard, 
and should be carefully straightened, set out and drilled, 
shaped and riveted, as required by the drawings. After 
inspection, which should be as close as practicable during 
manufacture, the material is either painted or coated 
with cement wash and delivered on site, to be there erected. 


Erecting Steelwork. 


The concrete foundations being ready, the grillages 
should be set up on steel skids and the stanchions hoisted 
and bolted to the grillages. | 

The stanchions should have all the girders put in and 
bolted up as far as the first joint. The stanchions are 
then carefully lined up, and the floor girders levelled by 
wedging under each member of the grillage so that the 
base of the stanchion is in contact with each grillage beam 
when the floors are level. If this be done it will be found 
that the girders will plumb the stanchions. After all 18 
level and in line the grillages may be grouted up solid. 
and riveting may proceed. If this course be not adopted, 
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there is a great waste of time and labour, and the result 


is not good. 
Loads on Floors. 

These are now fixed, where the work comes under the 
1909 Act, and for the lightest class of floor, for human 
habitation, we have to provide, in addition to the total 
dead weight of the structure, for а superload of 70 Ib. 
or B cwt. per square foot of floor area. This means that 
in a bedroom with a floor area of 200 square feet we provide 


as superload for furniture and occupants of 64 tons. 
Allowing, say, 11 tons for the furniture, &c., this leaves 
5 tons for, say, two people. In a hotel where there are 
several storeys of bedrooms, the load would be about 


O74 cwt. per person. 
The superload fixed for office floors is equivalent to 


100 lb. per square foot dead load. There are few offices 
properly so called where this load is ever attained or even 
approached, except under the safes. With such a pro- 
vision, plus the dead load, office floors will in future have 
to be taken at least at 14 cwt. per square foot of floor area, 
and in many cases considerably more, as the floor construc- 
tion with the partitions will in most cases exceed 70 lb. 


per square inch. 
Bending Stresses in Beams under the 1909 Асе. 


Where the construction comes under the provisions of 
this Act the maximum bending stresses in the beams must 
not exceed the defined limit of 74 tons per square inch 
extreme fibre stress. Of course, some hard and fast line 
must be laid down, but it seems to me that for solid rolled 
beams of steel a limiting stress of 8 tons per square inch 
would have been a more reasonable limit to adopt, taking 
into consideration the fact that in most buildings one- 
third to one-half of the load upon the beams is absolutely 
dead or unchanging, and that the live or variable load 
changes little, and then very gradually. 

Deflection of Beams. 

Where the span of a beam does not excecd twenty-four 
times its extreme depth, the beam may be stressed up to 
71 tons per square inch under the 1909 Act. There is 
undoubtedly a fairly wide range as regards deflection, 
but it seems a pity that one uniform deflection-limit was 
not adhered to throughout. А standard deflection for 
beams of 1 inch in 40 feet and a maximum fibre stress of 
8 tons per square inch would have given far better 
results. 
Plate Girder Webs. Bearing. 

Tt is not uncommon to find the webs of plate girders 
$ inch to 4 inch short of the backs of the main 


kept 8 
angles. This saves expense in ordering materials, and 
in light girders the point is not 


saves labour, and 
important. But in buildings, as a rule, plate girders are 


used only to carry heavy loads, and here it is most im- 
portant that the webs should be finished flush with the 
backs of the main angles, at least under and over heavy 
concentrated loads, such ав stanchions. 

Bearing of Girders on Brackets. 


It is not uncommon in buildings to see girders carrying 
considerable loads of from 10 to 15 tons, supported on an 
angle bracket 4 inch thick riveted to the side of a 
stanchion. The end of the girder is commonly 8 inch 
to 4 inch short of the face of the stanchion, and so does 
not bear fairly upon the vertical leg of the angle bracket. 
Such connections of weight-bearing beams are altogether 
to be avoided, and where it is impossible to make the 
end of the girder fit close to the stanchion, the angle 
bracket should be packed out so' that the whole of the 
vertical leg may be available for a bearing. 

| Beam Sections. 
These again must depend upon the loads and upon 
their application. Where suitable the single-web section 
is the cheapest, and the rolled-steel beam is the cheapest 
of all if it will serve the purpose. Where the load becomes 
too great for a single-web beam of allowable depth, com- 
pounds of two or more joists with flange plates will often 
be found economical. These make а good base for а 


stanchion or a wall. 
Floor Slabs and Deflections. 

Seeing that the provision for live loads on floors 15 
definitely fixed, it is incumbent on the designer to keep the 
dead weight of the construction as low.as possible, and as 
all steelwork must be filled solid with concrete, the small 


| 


—— M 


floor beams must be made as shallow as possible. This can 
best be done by making all the small filler joists con- 
tinuous over the main or secondary beams, reducing the 
deflection and the stress upon the steel. Where the filler 
Joists cannot be made continuous over both supports it 
may still be possible to fix them at one end, and so greatly 
reduce the deflection and effect economy. In non-continuous 
floors the slabs have a tendency to curve, and the concrete 
cracks; where the floor slab can be made continuous the 
deflection curve is greatly reduced and flatter, 


Stanchion Sections. 


The sections of stanchions must be made to suit the 
application of the loads and to transmit them as directly 
as possible to the foundations. Thus where we have twin 
beams resting upon a stanchion, the stanchion itself should. 
where possible, be made of two members whose webs will 
stand directly under the webs of the beams, and so give 
ample bearing area for the load. Тһе most expensive 
section is the solid rolled; the cheapest section generally 
is made of two R.S. beams with flange plates either in 
short lengths or continuous riveted on. 


Eccentric Loads on Stanchions. 


Few stanchions are quite free-ended, or pin-ended as it 
is termed, and no stanchion is exactly centrally loaded 
and so free from bending stresses. 

The formule from which the ultimate loads on struts 
of various kinds are calculated vary within certain limits, 
and those laid down under the 1909 Act for stanchions 
fixel at one end are about a fair average. The limits 
fixed for stanchions with both ends free are altogether too 
low, and there are no absolutely free ends in builling 
work where the general conditions are partial fixing at 
both ends, equivalent to one end fixed. A further margin 
of stress might very properly have been allowed for the 
eccentric loading of stanchions. 

Riveting and Bolting. ` 

Where the conditions admit of sound work, riveting 1s 
undoubtedly the best form of connecting the various parts 
of the síructure, But before riveting it is absolutely 
essential that all the parts should be tightly bolted up so 
that the various parts are in exact contact before the rivets 
are driven. If this be not done, of the rivets in a group, 
the tendeney is for those last put in to loosen those first 
driven. But where rivets cannot be readily and speedily 
inserted and headed, good sound bolts are to be preferred. 
Where bolts are used in the finished work the thread of the 
bolt should be kept clear of the holes in the plates and 
angles, so that a solid bearing on the shank of the bolt 


may be obiained. 
Bracing of Buildings. 

Wind bracing in steel buildings has to be provided 
to take the place of the cross-walls found in other types of 
buildings, and should be arranged at intervals of 40 feet 
to 60 feet, according to the depth of the building, the 
floors acting as horizontal girders carrying the wind- 
pressure between the planes of the bracing. 


Roof Trusses. 

These are of many kinds, and are made to serve various 
purposes in addition to supporting the roof and with- 
standing wind-pressures. They carry trapezes, shafting 
and floors, and even form struts to retaining walls. Roof 
trusses should be riveted where possible, or put together 
with tightly-fitting black bolts, or with turned bolts where 
the circumstances warrant the extra cost. Where the 
stresses vary much or where the roof is open at the sides, 
all the braces should be made of angle or tee sections, not 
flat bars. They should be riveted up at the yard where 
possible and delivered complete. Large trusses may be 
made and delivered in sections and riveted upon site before 


hoisting. 
Bolting Down of Roof Trusses. 


This may be done at one or both ends of the truss. 
One shoe is bolted down through round bolt-holes and 
tightly fixed. The other shoe has slotted holes which allow 
of slight. movement if expansion takes place, but the bolt- 
ing is sufficient to allow of considering the truss fixed at 
both ends to resist wind-pressure. This is done in roofs 
of moderate spans only. 

In many buildings the pier on one side only is insuffi- 
cient to stand the total wind-pressure on the wall and 
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truss, and so the pier on the lee side has to be brought 
into action. | 

Under the 1909 Act an aliowance for wind-pressure as 
a vertical load upon the beams and stanchions must be 
made of 28 lbs. per superficial foot measured on the slope. 
The most general slope for roofs in buildings erected under 
this Act is 75°. With a horizontal wind-pressure of 30 lbs. 
n square foot the vertical component of this is only 
7 lbs. 


With 30? slope the vertical component is 17 lbs. 
PE 40° ”) » 2) )) 19 Ibs. 
3) 26° 9, 7, 35 » 15 lbs. 


So that in most cases we are compelled hy the Act to provide 
for vertical load due to wind about four times as much 
as can occur. 

Mr. Bernard Dicksee, F.R.I.B.A., then followed with 
a paper dealing with ‘Administration ”’ as it concerned 
modern steel construction, He explained that as it would 
manifestly be convenient alike for the architect, engineer, 
and district surveyor that the calculations should be sub- 
mitted on a uniform basis, thus greatly reducing the labour 
of making and checking the calculations, the District Sur- 
vevors’ Association approached the Royal Institute upon 
the subject, and, with the co-operation of the Science Stand- 
ing Committee, they have drawn up a scheme. And it was 
that scheme which was put forward to the meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the readers of the papers was pro- 
posed by Mr. Alan E. Munby (Chairman of the Science 
Committee), and seconded by Mr. W. G. Perkins (district 
surveyor of Holborn). 

On the motion of the President, the discussion was ad- 
journed till Monday, April 28. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS' DINNER. 


A REPRESENTATIVE gathering of members assembled at the 
Trocadero Restaurant on April 22, on the occasion of the 
Society’s twenty-ninth annual dinner. The President, Mr. 
Percy B. Tubbs, Е.К.І.В.А., occupied the chair, The follow- 
ing were among the guests pf the Society :— 

Mr. Ernest Bird (Master of the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ 
Company), Mr. Ernest J. Brown (President of the Institute 
of Builders), Mr. Alfred Conder, F.R.U.B.A., F.S.I. (Pre- 
sident, the District Surveyors’ Association), Mr. Cowtan 
Cowtan (Past Master and Treasurer of the Painters’ Com- 
pany), Mr. C. FitzRoy Doll, F.R.I.B.A. (Mayor of Hol- 
born), Sir Laurence Gomme (Clerk L.C.C.), Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A. (Vice-President, В.Г.В.А.), Mr. A. A. 
Hudson. K.C., Mr. L. A. Atherley Jones, K.C., M.P., Mr. 
Brook T. Kitchin, F.R.I.B.A. (Architect, L.G.B.), Mr. 
Walter Lawrence, junr: (President of the London Master 
Builders’ Association), Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, J.P., 
Mr. Philip E. Pilditch (Vice-Chairman L.C.C.), his Honour 
Judge Rentoul, LL.D., K.C., Mr. W. Е. Riley, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Superintending Architect, L.C.C.), Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
F.R.S.Ed. (Chairman of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee), the Hon. Edward G. Strutt, F.S.I. (President, the 
rs’ Institute), Mr. R. J. Thomas, M.Inst.C. E. (Pre- 
Institution of Municipal and County En- 
eineers), Mr. Arthur Vallon (President of the Society of 
Engineers), Mr. E. P. Wells, J.P. (President of the 
Concrete Institute), Mr. G. E. Bond, J.P. (Past President). 

There were over two hundred members and visitors 


Survevo 
sident of the 


present. 
The loyal toasts, duly proposed by the President, were 


received with musical honours, 

Mr. George E. Bond, J.P., Past President, in submitting 
« The Houses of Parliament," said the toast was one which 
in this country was always sincerely and enthusiastically 
honoured. When they, as a nation, considered their vast 
responsibilities they would agree that their aim, irrespec- 
tive of politics, always should be to raise a truly Imperial 
race, well housed and well educated. Much remained to be 
solved by present and future legislatures. Personally, he was 
fully convinced that if the members of the public fully 
arasped the principles of registration they would use every 
effort to obtain its adoption. The publie placed large sums 
of money in the hands of individual members of the profes- 
sion—sums amounting in the aggregate to millions yearly. 
The Registration Bill was designed to give to the public some 
guarantee that the person employed possesses suflicient 


qualification to ensure that his work is done in an artistic, 


scientific and practical manner, and that he is one who may 
be depended on to spend that money in a satisfactory and 


honest manner. At the present moment any member of the 
public desiring the services of an architect might take up a 
directory and casually choose anyone from it, as there was 
no means of telling who was qualified and who was not, for 
anyone could now call himself an architect, practise as one, 
and have his name placed on the list. The Society of Archi- 
tects maintained that it was in the interest of the public 
that such a state of affairs was changed. There was present 
with them that night one who had worked hard to change all 
that, and who would work hard to do so in the future—Mr, 
Atherley Jones. 

Mr. Atherley Jones, K.C., M.P., said he had just come 


from hearing the Budget speech, and he was pleased to 


inform them there would be no further adventurous policy 
as to land or other form of unearned increment. It was 
believed that out of the present taxation there would be 
sufficient finance to meet the present deficit of seven million 
pounds. Some might be disposed to say it was a specula 
tive Budget. But they were living in an age of speculation. 
The national expenditure has gone up within the past decade 
very little short of 100 per cent. But the population has in- 
creased little more than 10 per cent., and the gross income 
had only increased by the same amount. The main duty of 
the House of Commons was to be the vigilant guardian of 
the purse-strings of the people; but that duty had long since 
been abrogated, and they now cheerfully voted the money 
which any Minister might think necessary. Mr. Bond had 
referred to the Bill for the Registration of Architects. He 
(the speaker) had never hesitated in his belief that a Bill of 
that kind was a high and vital necessity not only for the 
profession, but for the protection of the public at large. 
But there was little prospect of that measure being passed 
under present conditions of Parliamentary life, the reason 
being that the Government of this country was of necessity 
a Party Government, and so long as it remained so only 
those measures of a conspicuous character monopolise the 
attention of Parliament. Тһе unofficial Member had 19 
power in the House of Commons. АП that he could say to Mr. 
Tubbs, the President of their Society, was that he should 
utilise in the furtherance of the Bill the greatest power of 
all—namely, pressure from without. If the members wer 
to determine that pressure should be brought upon ther 
representatives to ensure the passing of that measure, then 
he would not despair of seeing in а comparatively short time 
the passing of the Bill. 

His Honour Judge Rentoul, LL.D., then proposed “The 
Society of Architects ’’ in a short and humorous speech. | 

The President, Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.IB.À, 1 
replying to the toast, made special reference to its work IT 
the cause of architectural education and registration. It 
was no longer necessary to argue the question—at any rate 
from the point of view of this profession—as to whether 
registration was desirable or not in principle, as the whole 
profession had expressed itself in favour of the principle. 
and during the last few years a very remarkable change 
come over the attitude of the R.I.B. A., which asa body was 
now pledged to a policy of registration. This was 4 
most satisfactory state of affairs, and one which augured 
well for the future prospects of unity in the profession. ө 
understood that the Institute had practically completed the 
drafting of a Bill, the provisions of which would no doubt 
soon be made known, and he sincerely hoped that 1t would 
recognise the principles which the Society had maintain 
for so many years—namely, that any Registration Bill must 
protect all vested interests and provide for the registration 
of all bona-fide architects at the time of the passing of the 
Act, and subsequently of such persons only as became quall- 
fied to register by passing the necessary examinations. 20 
trusted that the R.I.B.A. Bill would be of such a character 
that the Society could give it hearty support, so that a Bill 
could be presented to Parliament which would be acceptable 
to the whole profession. In the meanwhile, a short circular 
was being put into the hands of the members of both Houses 
of Parliament, setting forth the aims and objects of tlie Bill, 
and pointing out that it was in the best interests of the 
publie that they should be able to distinguish the qualifi 
and the unqualified architect. Personally, hedoubted if there 
was one member of Parliament in fifty who knew that anyone 
could now put up a brass plate and call himself an architect ; 
yet this was constantly being done by men without any 
qualification, and there was no one to interfere. He said 
most emphatically that this was a condition of affairs that 
had no right to exist in any honourable profession, and it 
was obviously a condition that must be altered as soon as 
possible. It could only be done by the passing of an Act 
of Parliament, which must be promoted by 4 united pro” 
fession, Turning to the question, of architectural educa- 
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tion, the President referred to the recent establishment in 
London, through the efforts of the Society of Architects, of 
the first Atelier of Architecture, which was being run on 
similar lines to those attached to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris. The proposal and its inception had aroused the 
greatest interest in the profession, and it was recognised that 
it was an extremely drastic proposal, and one which had 
immense possibilities in the direction of improvement of the 
architecture of this country. There had been considerable 
misunderstanding, which to some extent still existed, as to 
the part which the Society played in the matter, and as to 
the constitution and aims of the committee, The facts were 
that it was suggested to the speaker about five months ago, 
when President-elect of the Society, by some very prominent 
members of the R.I. B. A., that the Society should take up the 
question of architectural education seriously, and see whether 
the Beaux-Arts methods could not be introduced with advan- 
tage into this country, as they had been, for instance, in 
America. After much consideration, he decided to lay the 
matter before the Council of the Society, and to suggest the 
appointment of a committee of prominent men interested in 
education to consider fully the whole question, and, if they 
approved of it, to report as to the best way of carrying the 
proposal into effect. The Council of the Society of Archi- 
tects at once saw the possibilities of the scheme, and a com- 
mittee was formed, which in due course reported to the effect 
that it was, in their opinion, desirable to open an Atelier 
in London on the lines suggested, that the matter should be 
in the hands of an independent committee not associated 
with any British architectural body, and that the Atelier 
should be under the direction of architects trained in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. The Council of the Society 
on due consideration agreed, and at the same time guaranteed 
a considerable sum of money against the expenses of estab- 
lishing the first Atelier. At the last Council meeting, only 
a few days ago, so impressed were they by the progress and 
the possibilities in yiew, that they voted to the committee a 
sum of £100. Now, the Society, he said, was composed of 
business men, and the Council did not give away large sums 
of money without looking for some adequate return. Its 
generosity in such matters was that of a business man who 
desires to invest his money to the best possible advantage. 
One of the main objects of the Society was the advancement 
of the art of architecture, and the return they looked for was 
to be able to have been the means of showing the need for 
architectural education of the character referred to, leading 
up, as it must do, in his opinion, to the establishment of a 
National School of Architecture, and possibly to the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Fine Arts, with a seat in the Cabinet 
to watch the interests of architecture and all the other arts. 
However that might be, the Council of the Society were per- 
fectly content to have done as much as they possibly could 
in backing their opinion in this respect as they had done 
on the registration question. It might be interesting to know 
how an Atelier was conducted. In the first place, a student 
had to prepare a sketch in twelve hours which represented 
his solution of a particular problem set out in the programme, 
sitting “еп loge" ; that is, he was shut up practically by 
himself, with no opportunity to consult books, plates, or 
anything else, but just had to find his own solution of the 
problem unaided. Having finished his esquisse, he handed 
it to the Patron, retaining a copy of it for himself, then for 
the rest of the month he worked up the scheme, developing 
his own ideas with the assistance of the other students. The 
sous Patron and the Patron who came round about twice a 
week or oftener to see the progress made, gave advice and 
made suggestions, At thesame time, however, they saw that 
the original scheme prepared by the student en loge was 
«developed, and not departed from. When the Patron was in 
the Atelier all the students heard his criticisms of each de- 
sign, so that. having seen perhaps thirty original schemes 
and heard cach of them criticised, and having seen each one 
developed and the very best made of it, it would, he thought, 


be agreed that the student would gain an immense amount of , 


knowledge of the particular subject, and as there was a fresh 
subject every month great progress would be made. It was 
not easy. however, to even outline the methods adopted in 
an Atelier. It had to be seen to be appreciated, and he was 
sure the students would welcome anyone who cared to call and 
see over the Atelier and have the methods demonstrated to 
them. It was quite unlike an architectural school or class. 
The spirit of camaraderie was extraordinary, and all the 
members were most enthusiastic. Advantage was taken of 
every opportunity of combining the art and practice of archi- 
tecture, as was shown recently when the subject of the com- 
petition was an hotel, and the members of the Atelier were 


grateful to the management of the Carlton and Ritz Hotels 
for giving them special opportunities of seeing the whole 
system of working a first-class modern hotel. He might just 
mention that at the wish of a number of architects the com- 
mittee were admitting members of the profession to member- 
ship of the Beaux-Arts Atelier, and a nominal subscription 
of a guinea gave them the entry to the Atelier and the right 
to take part in certain competitions, which were most valu- 
able exercises in the art of design and composition. There 
were endless possibilities in connection with this improved 
method of training architects, and he felt sure it would be 
reflected in the architecture of our principal cities and 
towns, and that the extension of these methods would do more 
to improve architecture in this country than anything that 
had ever been attempted, which was saying a good deal. But 
if Ateliers were to be opened in the principal cities in Great 
Britain a large sum of money would be needed, so if there 
was anyone present who had, say, £30,000, let him send it 
along to the Beaux-Arts Committee, and tho speaker could 
assure him that it would be used to the very best advantage— 
namely, that of improving the finest of all the arts. The 
question of the improvement of architecture materially 
affected town planning and other public improvements, and 
he suggested in this connection that the time had arrived 
when serious consideration might be given to the idea which 
had been mooted, of a circular boulevard all round the out- 
skirts of London. There was а considerable amount of pro- 
perty the leases of which were running out, amd were more 
or less a liability on the existing leaseholders rather than an 
asset. The interests in these could probably be acquired for 
a nominal sum, and it was doubtful if a better opportunity 
would ever arise for London to benefit in tho direction indi- 
cated, and he suggested that it was well worthy of considera- 
tion bv the Road Board and other authorities. In conclu- 
sion, he thanked the Press, both professional and lay, for 
the publicity which was given from time to time to the 
Society's proceedings. It was a sign, he thought, that the 
public were materially interested in any questions which 
dealt with the progress and development of the art of archi- 
tecture. He had endeavoured to steer clear of any conten- 
tious points affecting what might be called architectural 
polities, as he had dealt with them at some length in his 
Presidential address; but he wished to emphasise the fact 
that this Society was working according to its convictions in 
the direction which they thought would best tend to promote 
that unity in the profession which it was felt was so desirable. 
Difficulties had to be faced and prejudices overcome, and a 
wonderful improvement in this respect had taken place 
during the last few years, and he hoped it would not be long 
before the principal object which the Society had set out to 
attain was an accomplished fact—namely, the statutory 
registration of architects. 

Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A. (Vice-President), in 
proposing “The Guests," said he would like to emphasise 
the point that the Society desired unity. If they could only 
get it things would go straight through ; but so long as the 
profession were at loggerheads they would never progress. 
It was not only themselves, but the public also, they were 
thinking of. 

Mr. Philip E. Piklitch (Vice-Chairman of the London 
County Council), in responding, said there was another piece 
of legislation which seemed to him desirable, and that was 
the codification of the London Building Acts, Since 1894. 
when the big London Building Act became law, no less than 
six other Acts have been passed, and prior to 1894 there were 
some five Acts containing many provisions. The codification 
of those would do something which would be useful both to the 
architects of London and to their clients. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects) also briefly acknowledged 
the toast. j 

During the evening an excellent musical programme was 
gone through under the direction of Mr. Lyell Johnston. 


Mr. Е. Е. Мовслх, A.R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
borough architect by the Swansea Town Council, at a salary 
of £500. The final list of candidates was:—Mr. G. E. 
Dickens-Lewis, M.S.A., Shrewsbury (county arehitect of 
Cardiganshire); Mr. Ernest E. Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., Swan- 
sea (private practice); Mr. S. S. Reay, F.R.I.B.A., Bath 
(in partnership with Mr. T. B. Silcock, B.Sc., Bath). 

THEIR Majesties the King and Queen, on the occasion 
of their visit to the Potteries last Tuesday, visited the works 
of Messrs. Minton at Stoke-on-Trent, and Messrs. Minton 
Hollin's & Co.'s encaustic tile manufactory at Hanley. I 
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WHEN the report of the Education Committee containing pro- 
posals for open competition in design of school buildings 
again came before the London County Council on Tuesday 
last, the amendment previously moved by Mr. Tasker, that 
the assessor should be appointed hy the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, was accepted without 
further debate. Тһе remaining recommendations of the 
committee were also adopted without discussion, with the 
exception of that recommending the appointment of a clerk 
of works to be directly responsible to the Council. On this 
Mr. Andrew Taylor (Chairman of the Building Acts Com- 
mittee) moved as an amendment the omission of the words 
“appointed by. and to be directly responsible to the Coun- 
cil," and the substitution of the following: * Nominated 
by the selected architect and approved by the Education 
Committee." The question was largely a technical one, said 
Mr. Taylor, and it was difficult in such matters to appeal to 
lay members of the Council. The clerk of works on a build- 
ing represented the architect, and his duties were to see that 
the plans, specifications, and instructions of the architect 
were carried out by the builder. He must be in entire sym- 
pathy and co-operation with the architect, otherwise friction 
and dissatisfaction would result. The report recommended 
that the clerk of works should report to the Council, but since 
the Council's Superintending Architect had quite rightly 
declined to have anything to do with it. to whom could he 
report? Obviously not to the Clerk of the Council nor the 
Chairman of the Education Committee, neither of whom 
was in а position to form a judgment on such matters as 
building materials or methods of construction. 

The Rev, J. Scott Lidgett contended that, so long as the 
Council had a voice in the appointment of the clerk of works, 
they must look to the architect to carry out the contract in a 
professional and public spirit, and give full information as 
to the manner in which the work was being carried out. 

Mr. John Gilbert (Chairman of the Committee) intimated 
his readiness to accept the amendment, though he was of 
opinion that if they were to have a fair competition the 
selected architect. should be put in the same position as the 
Council’s architect would be. 

Mr. Geo. Dew was unable to see how conflict would arise 
between the selected architect and a clerk of works appointed 
hy the Council. Other immense buildings had been erected 
by the Council under the superintendence of an outside 
architect, and the clerk of works had always been considered 
a servant of the committee concerned. The Council had a 
number of experienced men in its school building depart- 
ment, and it would be a great help to any architect to secure 
one of these men. Under the terms of the amendment, if the 
Council disagreed with the nomination of the architect dead- 
lock would ensue, and in any case the architect might recom- 
mend а man who had no experience of school work. 

Mr, Henry Ward supported the selection of the clerk of 
works by the architect. The clerk of works acted as the eyes 
and ears of the architect, and should be responsible to him 
alone. The architect in turn should be responsible to the 
Council for the quality and strength of the materials em- 
ployed and other kindred matters. Any other course would 
be fatal. 

Mr, Tasker urged that if a clerk of works were appointed 
independent of the architect, the architect was relieved of 
all responsibility. 

Mr. Taylor's amendment was agreed to by the Council 
and the amended recommendation adopted. | 


Мн. Howarn Martin has been nominated to represent 
ihe Council of the Surveyors’ Institution on the Committee 
which is being formed for the purpose of arranging details 
of the programme for the Summer Schcol of Town Plannin 
at the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

Ix recognition of the highly successful tour which he has 
just completed in Canada and America, Mr. Ewart С. 
Culpin, the Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association, will be entertained to dinner at the Holborn 
Restaurant on April 30 by the Council of the Association. 
During a three months’ tour Mr. Culpin travelled 30.000 
miles and addressed over sixty gatherings in the principal 
cities in the endeavour to awaken interest in the movement 
his association represents. The visit was made at the invita- 
tion of several bodies in America interested in civic and 
social improvement, Tickets for the dinner may be obtained 
from the Association at 3 Gray's Inn Place, W.C. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE.” 


! Ву Percy J. WALDBAM (Fellow). 
| 
| (Concluded from last week.) 


Nursing of Green Concrete, 


| Іт is impossible to overrate the importance of keeping the 
concrete thoroughly wet and perfectly still until setting is 
complete. It should be kept watered and protected from dry- 
' ing winds and sun for the first week or ten days of harden- 
‚ ing, and it should be somebody’s particular duty to see to 
| this over week-ends and holidays. 

| All sawdust from the making of forms should be carefully 
' preserved for spreading over floors as soon as the surface is 

hard enough. 


Test Cubes. 


In all large work small test cubes of concrete should be 
made from each batch of concrete, tamped to the same 
degree as the concrete in the work, kept under the same 
atmospheric conditions, and tested by crushing. 

Cubes of 4-inch side or 6-inch cylinders are usually speci- 
fied, but it is not easy to construct a machine which will 
crush these. It is far better to have plenty of 3-inch cubes 
crushed on the site by a simple lever testing-machine made 
of 11-inch floor joists than to send, at considerable expense, 
| one or two 6-inch cubes to be crushed at the nearest town 

which possesses a. 50-ton testing-machine. 

All the foregoing precautions are comparatively simple. 
Usually the difficulty is to get workmen to appreciate their 
importance. It is a good rule to have one person responsible 
for each particular matter which needs looking after, pro- 
vided with clear typewritten instructions as to what he has 
to see to, and a definite penalty awaiting any carelessness. 
If the work is small, possibly one man can look after every- 
thing, in addition, perhaps, to doing part of the work hin- 
self ; but two men should never share any one responsibility, 
however insignificant. Sooner or later both will overlook it 
and blame the other. 

We may, however, conclude that if clear, large scale 
drawings in sufficient detail are supplied to the foreman, 
with carefully drawn up instructions, there 1s no need to con- 
sider the necessity for skilled Jabour to be a matter which 
should weigh unduly against the use of the material. 

The chief points in favour of reinforced concrete are; 
1. Its freedom from decay and its improvement with age; 

‚2, its impermeability, which prevents insects and disease 
germs from harbouring in it; 3, its monolithic character. 

Its chief disadvantages ате: 1, Its cost ; 2, its weight and 
bulk for a given degree of strength ; 3, the difficulty of making 
alterations in it or of strengthening parts which prove to be 
weak. 

Upon these general considerations it is possible to form. 
a general opinion as to whether in any given situation lis use 
would probably prove advantageous or the reverse. 

It should be expected to show advantages in efficiency or 
economy, or both, in situations where: A, Fire risk is а pre 
dominant or an important consideration; B, repairs ano 
renewals are expensive, inconvenient, or difficult, or where 
neglected or unperceived decay is dangerous, as in sea recla- 
mation works, reservoirs, storage tanks, &c.; C, where a 
hard, impervious surface, which can be readily cleaned, 
means money in the long run, as in the walls, floors and 
fittings of farm buildings, and especially of dairies, !n 
storage tanks, grain stores, silos, &c. ; D, where it can 
substituted for plain concrete or thick masonry, as in retain- 
ing walls, foundations, rain-water tanks forming the roofs 
of dairies, water towers, and above ground ensilage silos; 
Е. where considerable repetition reduces the cost of centering 
and falsework, as in piggeries and cowhouses, and their 
fittings, mangers, troughs, Kc. ; Е, in large complete build- 
1155 of a straightforward character, such as storage ware- 
houses, especially on poor foundations. 

: It would be handicapped by its weight, bulk, cost, and 
һу its permanent character where: A, Long spans or heavy 
loads are involved ; B, where steel or timber can be used 


for the same purposes without disadvantage; C, where the 


work is small, and there is little or no repetition to enable 
casings to be reused, as in single cottages; D, where the 
finished details of the work are not or cannot be settled, or 
where a building is only required for a few years. Cutting 
or altering a reinforced building or pulling it down for re- 
erection elsewhere are all but impossible, ° 
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* A Paper read at the ordinary general meeting of the 


Sur veyors’ Institution, held on А pril 7. 
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When estimating fire risk it is necessary to value not only 
the capitalised value of the premises and loss of rental value, ! 
but also all contingent losses incidental to a fire. Business 
may be interfered with, valuable employees lost, credit 
affected, and stock, material, implements or machinery 
damaged which can only be replaced with difficulty. In 
many different ways fire may cause injury and loss which no 
insurance would cover. 

The application to any given case of these genera] factors 
is practically ordinary valuation. As a simple illustration 
the case of fence-posts may be taken. These can never be so 
strong as wood size for size, but as more than half the safe 
strength of wood is earmarked for deterioration, this point 
is immaterial. In concrete they cost more than wood, 
whether bought ready-made or made in slack times; but 


then they require no upkeep or renewals, and the question 


is narrowed down to a comparison very similar to that which 
must be made between the present value of a well-secured 
freehold and of a leasehold term which is under the liability 
of a strict repairing clause, with a substantial fine in the 
shape of strayed or injured cattle awaiting any breach of 
covenant, 

I suggest that nearly all cases can be treated in much the 
same way. The considerations are often more intricate and 
involved, but not more so than those which must be appraised 


in ordinary valuation. 
The Application of Reinforced Concrete to Rural Housing. 


I have been asked to discuss the possibility of using rein- 
forced concrete to solve some of the difficulties of building 
inexpensive cottages in rural districts. 

I approach this question with diffidence, having no 
actual experience with regard to the building of cottages 
with materials other than ordinary brickwork, masonry, 
wood, &c., used in the ordinary manner; my knowledge 
of the many novel methods which have been suggested for 
the building of cheap cottages being limited to a study of 
their actual and possible disadvantages. 

The essential structural requirements of cottages and 


small houses in rural districts are :-— 

A. That the construction should be as inexpensive as is 
compatible with efficiency and durability. 

B. That the walls should be not only weather and damp- 
proof, but should form an insulation against changes of 
temperature at least equal to that possessed by a 9-inch 
brick wall. 

c. That they should not disfigure the landscape. 

D. That they should be sufficiently substantial and fire- 
proof to comply with reasonable or reasonably interpreted 
by-laws. 

The first two items are self-evident. Unless cottages 
can be constructed cheaply and soundly, they will often 
not be built at all; and flimsy constructions, which afford 
little or no protection against the vagaries of the British 
climate, would be universally condemned, and rightly so. 

Quite apart from the fact that the beauty of the 


countryside is a national asset, the third consideration 


is by no means an unimportant one when inducing a 
large landowner to build cottages. 

With regard to the last requirement, compliance with 
model by-laws may not be absolutely essential, but it is 
futile to discuss building methods which would be 
contrary to a reasonable interpretation of their efforts 
t» obtain sound and substantial construction. It may be 
possible to secure the authorisation of some special relaxa- 
tions all over the country if good cause be shown, but 
drastic alterations are highly improbable. 

There can be but little doubt that a cottage built in 
reinforced concrete in the form in which we are accustomed 


to see it in warehouses and office buildings (a form which 


has been evolved with a view to securing economy with 
efficiency), would be so expensive in first cost that it 
would compare very unfavourably with sound construction 
in brick, masonry, and wood; whilst the saving in fire 
insurance and repairs would be almost negligible, at any 
rate for some years. The use of reinforcement could only be 
justified bv making the walls thin; and reinforced concrete 
buildings with thin walls are by no means easy to warm 
properly in the winter. Add to this the fact that such 
cottages would also be, in all probability, supremely ugly, 
and it may be fairly concluded that the ordinary construc- 
tions of walls, floors, and roofs in reinforced concrete is 
not likely to aid the solution of the difficult and complex 


problem of rural housing. 
There are, however, other ways in which the properties 


x 
| 


of cement concrete, and the particular advantages of rein- 
forced concrete, can be enlisted. 

The manufacture of large hollow cement concrete build- 
ing blocks by means of hand machines, which any intelli- 
gent labourer can operate, is becoming a well-established 
method of producing a cheap and efficient material for the 
building of walls. Being hollow, these blocks can be 
handled in large sizes, which reduces the joints and the 
upkeep in pointing. The internal air space also greatly 
aids their heat-insulating properties. As regards appear- 
ance, they can either be made to imitate stone, or be rough- 
cast, and they can be either plastered inside or pointed, 
distempered, or painted. They oan be made in slack times 
and stored until thoroughly hard and mature. Not being 
reinforced, they form simply a substitute for brick or 
stone, and the question as to whether in any given locality 
their use would materially reduce cost depends upon the 
cost of brick or stone in that locality, which is a matter 
for local consideration. 

Probably in all situations other than those in the 
immediate neighbourhood of brickfields and of quarries 
of good building-stone, the balance of first cost would be 
ln their favour, 

As regards reinforced concrete proper, I have по 
brilliant scientific solution to offer. but I venture to 
suggest that if we study rural housing as practised some 
500 or 600 years ago in the light of modern experience 
of reinforced concrete in farm buildings, there are sub- 
stantial savings to be made by the new material over the 
cost of ordinary modern construction in brick and stone; 
withont affecting but rather improving the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants of the building, and without 
transgressing any reasonable by-laws. 

Let us first consider the methods of our forefathers, 
who knew a little about cheap cottages and a good deal 
about building. Not being blessed with the educational 
advantages of model by-laws and text-books on building 
construction, they built in accordance with the distates of 
structural experience. Іп consequence, some of their 
cheap cottages remain in use at the present day and are 
not unworthy of study. Last Whitsun T was wandering 
over the Sussex Downs with a sketch-book and a camera, 
endeavouring to forget amonest old-world hamlets a long 
winter of bending moments and moments of resistance, 
elastic moduli, deflection, and all the other mathematical- 
edge tools of the modern constructor, and I spent a lazy 
but not altogether unprofitable afternoon in an old house 
which, for many centuries had withstood the Channel 
gales, and which was apparently good for several centuries 
more. [ts walls were innocent of brick or stone, being 
merely a framework of stout oak filled in with wattle and 
daub. If at алу time it were destroyed by a fire fierce 
enough to affect its stout oak timbers (which suggests either 
petrol or celluloid) any builder who endeavoured to recon- 
struct it would doubtless find himself subject to dire pains 
and penalties under the bye-laws. Не would therefore 
probably excavate for and form continuous foundations 
with concrete and footings, and build his walls on the 
modern method of uniform thickness; but whether his 
structure at the age of six hundred or so years would prove 
as hale and hearty as its predecessor is possibly open to 
doubt. One felt for the work of the long forgotten 
architect-builder of that old house, simple and straight- 
forward as it was, very much the same reverence which 
one feels for that of the designer who spanned the 
75 feet clear opening of Westminster Hall in a way that 
probably no modern architect would dare to imitate without 
a measured drawing of the old roof to go by. 

The modern house consists of walls built up from con- 
tinuous foundations, and strong enough at all parts to 
withstand any ordinary, or even extraordinary loads, which 
may be imposed upon them from floors and roofs. We 
therefore start off with a structural scheme which is care- 
lessly wasteful, using the same strength of walls every- 
where, whatever their load, and keeping out the weather 
and damp with a porous material of poor insulating qualities 
against heat and cold, and possessing a very large number 
of joints. 

The builders of the old houses first constructed a 
skilfully designed skeleton of hard timber to carrv the 
loads, with the weight concentrated on posts let firmly 
into the ground. This skeleton they then filled in with 
plaster or clay, reinforced with wattles, often plastered 
or rough-cast outside. Such methods would horrify a 
modern district council, but the particular house which 
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I was studying lets at about £80 a year or so, and the 
tenants keep smart maids and a motor. 

Although it is not practical politics to ask for such a 
revision of model by-laws as would enable us to build as 
this old house was built, it is certainly not only possible, 
but established and well-tried construction, to do in rein- 
forced concrete what the medieval builder did with stout 
oak and wattle and daub; and to do it perhaps a little 
better. 

Our modern methods of building are the natural outcome 
of the almost superstitious reliance upon rules and fashions 
which followed the introduction of the classic Renaissance, 
and has remained with us ever since. If we can only go 
back to the sturdy structural intelligence which regulated 
design before it became fashionable to copy foreign build- 
ings, we can certainly hope to use our material with 
efficiency and economy. 

We cannot expect to be allowed to build nowadays 
with timber framework, nor to use reinforced mud filling, 
but we can certainly construct large corner posts very 
easily and very cheaply in reinforced concrete, and after 
letting them into the ground we can, by means of square 
trough casings, which can be reused many times, cast 
beams between them all round at the first floor and 
at the roof level; forming, in fact, a framed skeleton 
similar to that which the medieval builder constructed with 
oak baulks. As we frequently build such frames to-day 
in reinforced concrete to carry the enormous weight of 
watertanks, they are surely good enough to carry the 
floors and roof of a cottage. The filing material, which 
would stand on the 6-inch site concrete, can be constructed 
in many ways which would be quite as weather-proof as a 
9-inch brick wall, would give far better insulation against 
heat and cold, and what is by no means unimportant, 
would cost much less. For instance, double concrete slabs 
with mesh reinforcement and straining wires could be 
cheaply made and stocked either by a country builder or 
by estate workmen in slack times, and fixed with an air 
space between. This is a well-known and well-tried form 
of construction. Another substitute for the old wattle 
and daub would be a method which is somewhat largely 
adopted in America—viz., the reinforced concrete skeleton 
walls could be filled in with a timber framework creosoted 
or treated against dry rot. This framework, which inci- 
dentally forms the door and window frames, is covered 
on the outside either with thin reinforced slabs screwed 
on and rough cast or merely pointed, or with deeply ribbed 
expanded metal lathing rendered with fine concrete about 
2 inches thick, forming, when set, a strong weather-proof 
reinforced outer skin with no joints. The inside face is 
either plastered or boarded, and the whole forms a very 
inexpensive yet a very efficient hollow wall, fire-resisting. 
weather-proof, and of good insulating properties. 

Another simple but rather more expensive hollow wall 
filling can be made by two thicknesses of brick on edge. 
bonded by occasional headers. The chimney breasts and 
stacks would still have to be built in brick, but the fact 
of their being grouped together in one stack in the centre 
of an isolated cottage. or forming part of the party- 
walls of a group, is rather an assistance to planning than 

ise. 
шеме be seen that this method of utilising the 
characteristics of reinforced concrete to reduce the cost of 
rural housing by no means involves the terrible monotony 
of the American ''poured"' house, whose chief merit is 
apparently that some hundreds of precisely similar cottages 
` can be constructed from one set of iron moulds. On the 
4 contrary, by going back to the traditional methods of 
. gkeleton-frame construction, the designer is far less 
hampered in detail than with brick cr masonry walls. 

For instance, the old-fashioned overhanging first floor, 
giving additional bedroom accommodation over a shadv 
porch below, wonld rapidly spring into favour if such 
obvious structural facilities for it were provided ; as would 
also many similar picturesque features which to-day we 
reverence so deeply, but which had their commonplace 
origin many centuries back in the dictates of structural 
necessity and economy. | 

The nine-inch external walls to a pair of. small 
semi-detached brick cottages, such as we try to build for 
£300 a pair and so seldom succeed in doing, may be taken 
as forming a rectangular block about 35 feet by 20 feet, and 
about 17 feet 6 inches high from the ground-level to the 
eaves. With ordinary doors and windows these walls 

would cost about £113. The same walls formed of 


corner posts connected with transverse beams at the 
first floor and roof-level, all in reinforced concrete, and 
filled in with slab or similar double filling, resting on the 
6-inch concrete over the site, would cost about £50, 
representing a saving of £60, or £30 a house, irrespe- 
tive of the saving of door and window frames and the 
availability of the concrete casings for re-use. It is 
sound orthodox construction in reinforced concrete 
involving the minimum of expense in casing, and is as 
applicable for single houses as for pairs and groups I 
cannot point to any cottages actually so constructed, but 
post and filing walls in reinforced concrete have been 
applied with considerable success in farm buildings. 

I submit it for your consideration as one wey in 
which the new material can properly be called upon to 
effect in rural housing at least part of that saving in 
cost which is almost invariably so highly essential and 
at the same time so difficult to effect. 

In conclusion, I would point out that the scientific 
aspects of reinforced concrete have been, and will probably 
continue to be, extensively dealt with in the technical 
press and in technical literature. It badly needs what this 
Institution should be well qualified to afford—viz, а 
thorough discussion of its merits and demerits from the 
point of view of ordinary business principles and common- 
sense. 

The attendance was not as good as usual, considering the 
growing interest in the subject. 

А vote of thanks to the reader of the paper was mored 
by Sir Henry Tanner, seconded by Mr. H. Northcroft, and 
supported by several members of the Council, Mr. A. Venn, 
Past-President, Mr. Percival Currey, Hon. Secretary, Pro 
fessor H, Adams, Mr. George Corduroy, and Mr. Henrr 
Lovegrove. 


ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR FEES. 
SEQUEL TO A MUSIC-HALL SCHEME. 


Mr. Сесть Masry, an architect practising at 4 Holle 
Street, Cavendish Square, was the plaintitt in an action 
heard before Mr. Justice Bailhache in the King's Bench 
Division on April 16 and April 17, against Mr. George 
Egbert, a theatrical agent; Mr. Arthur Kigby, a music-hall 
artist; Mr. James Richard Fortescue and Mr. Leon Bridge- 
man, Smithtield meat salesmen; and Mr, Sidney Winter, 
manager of the Eastbourne Hippodrome. Mr. Masey's clam 
was in connection with services rendered as architect in con- 
nection with a proposed music hall to be built in Penge. 
Mr. Maurice Drucquer, counsel for plaintiff, said that 
the defendants were co-promoters of the project, acting 
through Egbert, who instructed plaintiff to prepare the plans. 
The scheme fell through, and now the parties refused to pay 
the plaintiff. The defendants denied that they were co-pro 
moters, and they also pleaded that Egbert had no authority 
to order this work on their behalf. The short answer to that, 
said counsel, was that at a large number of meetings all 
these defendants, perhaps not all at the same time, saw the 
plans that were being prepared, that they discussed them, 
and that they made various alterations, which the architect 
had to carry out. 
His Lordship: How is Egbert being sued ? f 
Counsel explained that Egbert was sued alternatively for 
alleged breach of warranty of authority. He added that the 
defence also alleged that on May 15, 1911, it had been ex 
pressly agreed between Messrs. Egbert and Masey that the 
last-named should only be paid for his services if the Р 
went through. His (Мг. Drucquer’s) case was that no suc 
terms had ever been agreed upon, The work not being 
carried through, plaintiff charged 2 per cent. upon the esti- 
mated cost of the building. The usual charge was 2 ре, 
cent. А certain part of the work, counsel explained, p t 
did not carry out, because the scheme did not get to tha 
stage, and so he had only charged 2 per cent. ; 
Plaintiff, in the witness-box, said һе had some ded 
architectural experience. He had been in business for М 
self four years. Witness gave evidence as to the work 
did by request. Тһе work included block plans, SUIV? 
contract drawings, and tracing of contract drawings for о 
Penze District Council’s inspection. Witness said that n 
suggestion had ever been made by Mr. Egbert that е" 
to be paid only in the event of the scheme going му 
Witness had had various meetings of the directors to attend, 
and he had had to visit the site at various times. Mr 
Cross-examined by Mr. Hollis Walker, K.C. (п bert 
Egbert), witness said that he had explained to Mr. Ёз 
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that the only way he might be able to introduce capital would 


be through the man who would be the builder. 


Mr. Walker: That would depend on your being the archi- 


tect ?—Certainly. 


Did Mr. Egbert not suggest to you that you should pre- 
pare plans, and that you should receive no remuneration if 


the scheme did not go through ?—No. 
Your case is that from the start there never was any 


arrangement that anything should be done by you in a specu- 
lative way, but that you were to be paid in any event? 

Mr. Masey: Absolutely from start to finish I was given 
io understand that it was bona-fide. There were no sugges- 
tions of speculation at all. Witness added that during the 
case he had mentioned the question of fees to Egbert. 

Questioned regarding certain correspondence, Mr. Masey 
replied: “І wrote these letters in absolute good faith, not 
knowing that they would be pulled to pieces in а court of 
law, (Laughter.) I am only an architect, and did not 
write my letters with a legal mind behind them.” 

The hearing was adjourned until the 17th. 

Evidence was given by the clerk to the Penge Urban 
Council that that authority pressed for plans on Septem- 
ber 15, 1011, and that intimation was given that a supply 


would involve a cost of £29. 
In cross-examination, he said that was long before the 


scheme was abandoned. 

Mr. Bertie Crewe, architect, who was called on the 
plaintiff's behalf, characterised Mr. Masey's charges of 
2 per cent. as fair and reasonable, but added that he con- 
sidered that ought to cover everything. 

The defendant, Mr. George Egbert, said that on May 15 
he gave Mr. Masey a brief outline of the scheme, and plaintiff 
“jumped at it briskly.” It was arranged that Mr. Masey 
should bring him a rough drawing plan. Witness said he 
had given Mr. Masey thoroughly to understand that the 
scheme was a pure speculation. Up to a certain stage 
plaintiff had never made any claim for fees in respect of the 
abandoned scheme. 

Mr. Drucquer (cross-examining) : Do you suggest that on 
May 15 he agreed that he should only be paid for the work 
if the scheme went through ?!—He knew it full well. 

The defendants Messrs. Rigby, Fortescue, Bridgeman, and 
Winter also gave evidence denying that they were co-pro- 
moters of the scheme, and declaring that they had never 
authorised Egbert to commit them to any liability. — — 

Mr. Justice Bailhache said he was satisfied that Messrs. 
Fortescue, Winter, and Dridgeman were not promoters of 
the scheme jointly with Egbert and Rigby, and consequently 
he found there was no case against those three gentlemen. 
The question remained as to whether there was a case against 
Egbert and Rigby, the two co-promoters of the scheme. The 
defence was that from the first Mr. Masey knew that the 
scheme was a highly speculative one, and that he was a young 
architect who thought he would be enhancing his reputation 
if it were known he were connected with such a building. 
His Lordship said he was satisfied that Mr. Masey prepared 
the preliminary sketches without any expectation of being 
paid for them. Upon the whole, he had come to the con- 
clusion that he must give effect to Mr. Masey’s statement in 
the witness-box that there never was any change in the 
relationship between himself and Messrs. Egbert and Rigby. 
From Mr. Masey’s point of view, that meant that he was 
entitled to be paid the fees of an architect in the ordinary 
course, but upon the facts as he (the Judge) found them he 
(the Judge) was led to a different conclusion—namely, that 

he was first employed upon the terms that it was a matter 
of speculation. Upon the whole, he must give effect to Mr. 
Masey’s answer in the box that the relationship had remained 
the same throughout. He held that there had been no 
change in the relationship, and must with some reluctance 
give judgment for the defendants, with costs. 


ALLEGATIONS AGAINST ARCHITECTS 
WITHDRAWN. 

MEssBs. Henry JAMES Core & W. FURNFEAUX, 
tects, practising in partnership as Cope & Furneaux, in 
John Street, Adelphi, were with Messrs. Ross & Smith, 
builders, of Epsom, defendants in an action heard before 
Mr. Edward Pollock, High Court Official Referee, on 
April 18. The plaintiff, Mr. William Marchment, of 
Osterley, Middlesex, claimed damages, alleging negligence 
against the architects in superintending the erection of two 
small villas, 9 and 11 St. Mary’s Crescent, Osterley. Against 
Messrs. Ross & Smith he claimed damages for alleged breach 


of contract. 


archi- 


The plaintiff’s allegations were that Messrs. Cope & 
Furneaux neglected their duty in supervising and certifying 
in reference to the erection, and that Messrs. Ross & Smith 
did not erect the houses in accordance with the drawings and 
specifications. Plaintiff also complained that variations 
had been made without his sanction or approval. 

The architects raised defences in which they denied the 
allegations of negligence, and alternatively pleaded that if 
their certificates were binding on the plaintiff they had in 
issuing them acted as arbitrators between the plaintiff and 
Messrs. Ross & Smith. They also contended that the state- 
ment of claim disclosed no cause of action. The architects 
also declared that the plaintiff not only visited the site, 
but also continually called at their offices in London, and 
that he had seen and concurred with the variations as set 
forth in their diaries, and it was further said those varia- 
tions had his signature. 

The defendants, Messrs. Ross & Smith, said they had 
executed the work to the entire satisfaction of the archi- 
tects; they contended that by the terms of the contract the 
whole of the work was under the direction of Messrs. Cope 
& Furneaux, whose decision was final and binding upon 
them and the plaintiff. 

Mr. Morton Smith and Mr. Robert Court appeared for 
the plaintiff, and Mr. Schiller and Mr. R. W. Harper 
represented the defendants. | 

Plaintiff gave evidence, and his cross-examination had 
concluded when the parties conferred. Eventually, without 
the defendants being called, it was announced that the case 
had been settled, but the terms were not disclosed. АП 
allegations of negligence against both the architects and the 


builders were withdrawn. 


THE COAL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY. 
Tug annual meeting of the above Society was held on 
Thursday, the 10th inst., at the United Service Institution, 
Whitehall. In the absence of the President, Sir W. B. 
Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., through illness, the chair was 
taken by Dr. H. A. Des Voeux, M.D., Hon. Treasurer. 

After some preliminary formal business, Mr. Laurence 
W. Chubb, Secretary, read, on behalf of Sir William Rich- 
mond, the following Presidential address : — 

For fourteen years the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
has been doing its utmost to purge London from the greatest 
curse consequent upon huge cities clumsily governed and 
apathetically managed. The least that should be done in 
our huge and unwieldy London is to secure as far as possible 
a clear and healthy air and necessary oxygen to sustain life 
and promote health. 

Our Society, with but little encouragement and practi- 
call nil from the Government, has fought its way first 
through torrents of abuse, then it managed to swim in iced 
water, and finally it is regarded with respect and, we hope, 
in certain quarters, with a little fear. After a dark and 
miserable climatic year, we are able to report progress in our 
war against the fog fiend. But we have been reminded this 
winter that he is about still and ready to suffocate us, blacken 
our belongings, destroy vegetation, and injure health. We 
have been submitted to four days at least of dense black fog, 
which left a reminder of its visit quite as unpleasantly as ` 
upon former occasions, and before our Society was formed. 

No doubt the coal strike had something to do with that 
visitation. Manufacturers got into the habit of burning 
soft coal, and probably householders also were obliged to 
burn what they could get. The fact, however, remains the 
same. We have been invaded by the fog fiend. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, to fight it the Society must 
be in a better financial position, and must have more inspectors 
at its command. 

With this preface, with which I wish to impress you, let 
us see what the Society has been doing, the success it has 
had, and the encouragement its efforts have received. 

The outstanding feature of the year was the International 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, when a comprehensive and 
valuable assortment of apparatus for dealing with factory 
smoke was exposed. 

It is admitted on all hands that the exhibits of the 
London electricity companies, who combined to furnish the 
Electricity Hall with examples of labour-saving and heating 


appliances, opened the eyes of town-dwellers to the fact that 
in electricity they possess an invaluable servant for elimi- 


nating the smoke fiend. 


The fact that in a few years the annual output of electri- 


city in the Metropolis has reached the total of 242,000,000 units 
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is proof of the value of the services of this, our ally, in the 
working of cleansing the atmosphere. To the electricity 
supply companies we desire to tender our expression of 
grateful appreciation for what they did to help our Exhibi- 
tion, and are doing to help our cause. 

We must not forget the gas companies, whose composite 
display formed an attractive feature of the Exhibition. 

We must congratulate some scientific members of our 
Society that their researches and reports have done much to 
reduce the amount of prejudice against the use of gas fires. 

It has been proved to the satisfaction of the Society 
that a properly constructed gas fireplace or stove is harm- 
less to health, and is an entirely satisfactory method for 
warming houses The increase in the use of gas for heating, 
cooking and hot-water appliances is striking. 

We.are informed that in the last twenty years the number 
in use in London has grown from 45,000 to 1,494,000. To 
this increase is possibly due much of the increase of winter 
sunshine which the Meteorological Council has stated to 
have taken place since the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
began its labours. To the other exhibitors of smokeless fuel, 
of grates and appliances of all kinds, my Council desires me 
to express thanks. We may also thank the many distin- 
guished scientists and professional men who supported us 
upon Committees of Organisation, and who read papers at 
the Conference. 

To Mr. Bridges, the organising manager, we are indebted 
for his zeal and skill. Without his active aid the Exhibition 
could not have been held. Upon the whole, the Society may 
be congratulated upon the success of the venture, handi- 
capped as it was by the coal strike. We hope the Exhibi- 
tion will prove to be the precursor of similar displays. We 
were glad to welcome at the Conferences and in the Exhibi- 
tion official representatives from kindred Societies on the 
Continent and in America. 

This crusade against a great evil, begun in England, has 
found unquestionable response from practical scientists in 
various parts of Europe, and from the practical and far- 
seeing American people. The Americans ever to the front in 
energy and resource, have thrown themselves eagerly into 
the work of coal smoke abatement. 

I ask you to read the account in this year's Report of 
what is being done in the matter in the United States, 
where, with the aid of private munificence, the subject is 
being reduced to a science, and whole-hearted efforts are 
being made to collate facts and promote remedies in a manner 
that shall carry the work to success throughout the world. 

Is it too much to hope that some rich man, or, better 
still, men—and there are many here—will endow our Society 
with means to carry out researches on parallel lines with 
America? I do not believe it is too much to hope. I believe 
it will come as soon as soclety is made aware of the grievous 
evil to which it submits. | 

I ask you to study the references in the Report to th 
work.of the Atmospheric Pollution Committee, in which our 
energetic Treasurer, Dr. Des Voeux, is taking, as usual, a 
leading part, and we all thank him and his colleagues. 

You will reason from the Report that the work of observ- 
ing and reporting cases of smoke nuisance is performed with 
success by the Society. | 

Last year 1,090 cases were dealt with. That number 
` does not mean that only 1,090 cases of smoke nuisance 
occurred during the year 1912 in and about London; it 
means that one inspector unaided has personally observed 
and reported that number. It is true that we have wounded 
the smoke fiend ; we want to kill him. It is not the fault 
of the Society that the rascal is not dead and forgotten ; it 
is the fault of an apathetic and indolent public, apathetic 
about many things, even to protecting its trade and its 
health, a public which may soon deserve the title “effete ” 
if it does not wake up to its serious responsibility. It is 
the fault also of inefficient local authorities, who are also 
indolent and remiss, who defy the law, pro bono publico, 
and in their self-interest prefer to aid and abet the manu- 
facturers (one can make a good guess why) than to care for 
the health, the happiness, and well-being of the poor, and 
the cultivators who would, if they were helped, render this 
city a noble and beautiful one, a place in which it would 
be a pride tolive. But no! Blinded by petty self-interests, 
disturbed by selfishness and money grubbing, big, important, 
vital issues are shunted, and we are where we are, a people 
only half made, creating a big debt through apathy on the 
one hand and extravagance on the other, which sooner or 
later will have to be delivered and paid up. 

When I began the crusade, the chief motive was to help 
the town-dweller to see that though it was his misfortune 


to live in an overgrown and hugger-mugger city, at least he 
might have pure air to breathe. That when he opened 
his window oxygen might enter, and not sulphurous fumes 
and dirt; and that sunshine, the greatest gift that God has 
given to man, indispensable to life, as well as to health, 
should preserve youth, strengthen middle age, and console 
the aged. All this might be done, but will not be done till 
the majority cares a little more for the neighbour than for 
self, and a little more for what should be the beauty of a 
free life than the slavery of a selfish wish and push for 
what is called wealth. | 

What are we to say of those authorities at West Ham 
and other authorities nearer home, which, as far as we know, 
have not used the law to prosecute one single offender, not- 
withstanding representation after representation conveyed 
to them by our own and their officials? The smoke-spot 
West Ham is a disgrace to every kind of Government, to the 
Council, to the Local Government Board, and to that most 
effete chamber, the House of Commons. 

I ask you now, ladies and gentlemen, to increase the 
power of this Society, which 1s worked splendidly on very 
small means, so that instead of having only one inspector to 
deal with cases of dereliction of duty we may be able to 
employ six. If we, and therefore you, could command that 
number I am confident that the cumulative effect of their 
testimony would be so great that the Local Government 
Board even would wake up to do its duty according to the 
law, and to force local authorities to discharge their obvious 
duties to the Public Health Act. In conclusion, I feel con- 
vinced that you will agree with me that the Report entirely 
justifies the existence of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, 
and that it demonstrates without question the service 
which, in so far as it is able, it is rendering to the public. 
We claim to have done a great deal, and we are confident 
that with more support we can do much more; and we ask 
the Press and the public for support, and it should be forth. 
coming, because there is no subject of greater importance to 
Ни community at large than the destruction of the smoke 

end. 

That physical and mental depression are bad for a nation 
and for a city, that they are bad for morals, for health, 
aye, even for that hard-headed thing, commerce, there can be 
no manner of doubt. 

A people enervated by poison can never fight when i 
is asked to do so; it will lay down its weapons and drearily 
а “ Leave me in peace to die; I am old, silly, and 
azy." 

Dr. H. A. Des Voeux, the Chairman and Hon. Treasurer, 
in proposing a resolution '' That the Report and Statement 
of Accounts be adopted,” said that there were two outstand- 
ing things in the Report for the year. The first was the 
International Smoke Abatement Exhibition at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, and the second was the formation of a Com- 
mittee to study the subject of the impurities of the 
atmosphere in the United Kingdom. With regard to the 
first, he might say that fourteen years ago, when the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society was first established, part of its 
aim and object was to hold exhibitions in different parts 
of the country. Within two or three years of starting 18 
first exhibition was arrangcd as an addition to the Building 
Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. In spite 
of most strenuous efforts, they were only able to attract 
about eight exhibitors; and, except for the members o 
their Society, there were no visitors to the annexe. in 
striking contrast to this was the Exhibition last year, when, 
in spite of it taking place during the coal strike, there were 
exhibits sufficient almost to fill the floor of the Agricultural 
Hall, and the electrical section alone filled to overflowing 
that smaller annexe, which only ten years before they ha 
but partly filled. If exhibitors were willing to go t° 
the great expense and trouble of showing at the Agricultural 
Hall, it appeared as if they were confident that they were 
going to sell their appliances. There had been only one 
exhibitor last year who declared himself dissatisfied with 
the result. The other great move made by the Society was 
in connection with the study of the atmospheric impurities. 
It had, of course, been known for a great many years that 
the atmosphere was impure; but only in the last few years 
had anyone attempted to systematically study the subje^t. 
Some time ago the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, 1n con- 
nection with the Lancet, made a collection of the deposit 
of the atmosphere in three different places in London an 
one place in the suburbs. The deposit was analysed over 
a period of twelve consecutive months. As a result they 
were able to prove that in the centre of the City the total 
amounted to an average of 73,000 tons per annum for the 
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whole o1 Lonuon. Lhe deposit collected in Westminster 
showed an average of only 56,000 tons; while at Sutton it 
fell to 27,000 tons. The Society contended from this evidence 
that the deposit was mostly produced by the chimneys of 
London. Analysis showed that the greater part of this 
was due to carbonaceous matter, with a large addition of 
sulphur and other gases. The Atmospheric Pollution Com- 
mittee lately elected was going to arrange for the collection 
and analysis of deposits in several cities of the United King- 
dom. Тһе work will commence next October, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. W. N. Shaw (Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office), who was the leading authority on meteorology 
in this country. Already the Committee have received 
acceptances for carrying out these tests from Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Glasgow, Bradford, Birmingham, and other important 
cities; they hoped to receive the support of Manchester anil 
the London County Council as well as of a few other 
towns. There would probably be about twelve cities making 
observations simultaneously. The Committee would then 
be able to prove that the deposit was from the chimneys of 
the big towns, and show some way of abating it. Smoke 
came not from complete, but from incomplete, combustion 
of coal. If all coal was completely burnt there would be ne 
carbonaceous deposit; but there would still be a sulphuric 
deposit. The Coal Smoke Abatement Society hoped to avoid 
both. Personally, he was full of hope that in the future 
they would get a smokeless solid fuel which will duly satisfy 
the requirements of the housewife and give her an open fire 
which will not at the same time offend her neighbour. The 
products which did the mischief are all valuable, and ought 
to be abstracted from the coal before burning. If they 
could be so taken out of the coal, the problem would be 
solved; and it was impossible to believe that the scientific 
chemists and the engineers of the future will fail to solve 
this problem. Anyone could now put an end to their own 
smoke nuisance by using exclusively gas or electricity, but 
the English were a conservative race, and would not give 
up their open coal fire. Smoke took away daylight and 
the sun, and it created a pall such as they saw that very 
day. Not even on a bright summer’s day was the atmo- 
sphere of London quite clear, some part of the sun's rays 
were obscured; and in the winter at least half of the sun's 
warmth was lost through it. It has been proved that every 
mile one goes further from the City of London the more 
sunshine one gets. Thus more is obtained in South Ken- 
sington than in the centre of the City ; and more is obtained 
in Kew than in South Kensington. The day of Lord 
Wolseley's funeral would be remembered for its darkness, 
yet in Fulham was there bright sunshine, and in every 
district ten miles out it was sunny. In the early mornin, 
there had been a slight mist without any wind, and wheu 
the people of London began to make up their fires the smoke 
never got carried away. He would like to emphasise the 
fact that as soon as the English people determined that such 
days should be avoided they would be avoided. The diffi- 
culty was to form a public opinion which wauld say ‘ These 
days must be abolished." Their Society had already done 
something in that direction, for they had reduced the days 
of black fog in London almost to nil. When he (the 
speaker) first came to London, perhaps thirty years ago. 
day after day in winter they would be unable to see across 
a road. Тһе Meteorological Office observations show that 
at that time there used to be every year thirty-five or for!y 
days of thick black fog. With regard to the effect of smoke 
on vegetation, it was stated in the papers a few days ago 
that the Director of Kew Gardens had declared that if the 
open spaces on the north side of the river were built upon 
Kew Gardens would have to go. Ten years ago Kew 
Gardens was being destroyed by the smoke from the factory 
chimneys of Brentford; the Government were then induced 
to take action, and the smoke nuisance ceased; but during 
the last few years there have been more and more small 
houses built round the Gardens. The new Director was now 
on the war path. The Field had suggested that under the 
cirdumstances the Gardens should be moved to Richmond 
Park. But, said Dr. Des Voeux, a friend of his who took 
a deep interest in and had a great knowledge of the subject. 
and who had been recently studying the trees in Richmond 
Park, told him that all its trees were already being 
materially affected by the smoke, and it seemed as if they 
must move Kew Gardens sixty miles out of London if they 
were to avoid smoke. With regard to the Annual Report. 
he thought it was a little more satisfactory statement finan- 
cially; though that was not because the Society had been 
given more money. The total of £202 was a very small 
item for the inhabitants of London to contribute to a Society 


such as theirs, which was trying to save a sum calculated 
at five millions sterling. The expenditure side of the 
accounts showed that not a penny had been wasted. 

Dr. Arthur Latham, M.D., F.R.C.P., in seconding the 
resolution, said that he had been convinced by what he had 
heard that afternoon that he ought to bicome a subscriber 
to the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. "They had listened 
to many hard sayings concerning smoke, soot and fog, and 
no one seemed to have a good word on their behalf. Yet 
there was one section of the community which could say a 
good word. To the medical profession they were an asset, 
The profession, of course, did not want to keep that asset, as 
was shown by the magnificent work done by their Hon. 
Treasurer, Dr. Des Voeux. Perhaps they could not prove 
there was an actual increase in the death-rate owing to the 
presence of smoke or fog, though personally, as a physician, 
he felt no doubt about it; and he believed that all members 
of the medical profession must recognise that a certain 
number of their patients died directly as the result of fog. 
Cases of bronchitis in which the severe symptoms dated from 
a bad foggy day were familiar. If it was not possible to 
bring forward figures proving a higher death-rate, there was 
no question that fog and, to a less degree, the products of 
insufficiently consumed smoke led to people suffering from 
affections of the respiratory organs, and that, further, the 
natural resistance of the body to disease was diminished. 
The sun acted in two ways. In the first place, it acted as 
nature's disinfectant. No micro-organism could retain its 
full vitality in the sun, and many were killed altogether. 
Consumption was supposed to be spread largely by dust ; if 
the bacilli were exposed to the action of direct sunlight for a 
sufficient length of time they became quite ineffective. The 
value of the sun was also great in helping the activities of 
the body, Probably the success of many spas was due to the 
action of the sun under certain climatic conditions. Health 
resorts now recognised that fact, and were at pains to publish 
in the daily Press frequent statements of their daily amount 
of sunshine. Then there was the use of sun-baths, which in 
certain forms of tuberculosis effected great improvement. 
There was yet another бау in which the absence of sun 
injured health. The southern races were more light- 
hearted than the English. Personally, he believed that the 
presence of sun had a very stimulating effect on good temper, 
and good temper was in itself an asset for good health. A 
further aspect of the question was the stunting effects of 
smoke and its products upon vegetation. If no trees but 
elms could grow up in London the atmosphere must have 
some effect on human growth. It had been shown that in 
large towns the human hair gradually became darker, and 
by the third generation fair hair was said to disappear 
altogether, Everyone knew of a ''country-complexion ” 
being different to that of town dwellers. These effects were 
probably caused to a large extent by the products of smoke. 
He felt rather uncertain whether the Society were wise in 
putting the question of health in the forefront. The majority 
of people in this country were so well themselves that they 
were not sufficiently affected by health questions to care 
very much about them. Consequently, he was glad to hear 
that the Society hoped to appeal to the more material in- 
stincts, and were to show that it was possible to make money 
by extracting the harmful properties in coal before supplying 
it. He also threw out the suggestion that it would be well 
for the Society when the ladies obtained the vote to impress 
upon them how detrimental fog and smoke products were to 
their appearance. If that were done, they would probably 
bring pressure to bear upon politicians until they gave real 
support to the objects of the Society. 

Sir William H. Bennett, K.C. V.O., F.R.C.S., then pro- 
posed the following resolution: “That this meeting, recog- 
nising the harmful effects of coal smoke on life and pro- 
perty, pledges itself to support the efforts of the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society in diminishing the evil." It was qhite 
obvious, he said, that the work of the Society was a great 
one and had been making great progress. Anyone who 
could recollect how dreadful the fogs used to be could not 
fail to see something must have been working for good. It 
scemed as if that agency must be the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society. А few years ago, during a thick fog, he had driven 
up the steps of St. Peter's, Eaton Square, under the im- 
pression he was driving into Victoria Station. He failed 
to understand how it was that the whole subject seemed to 
be little appreciated by the public. Perhaps, as had already 
Leen suggested, so many of the public were well that they 
did not trouble themselves about illness. What astonished 
him most of all was their extraordinarily low subscription 
list —which was little more than silly. In the present time, 
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to produce results in a hurry, they must be achieved through 
sensational means. If some big function were organised 
under the right auspices on behalf of the Society, and the 
condition of London was demonstrated, the funds would 
benefit in a single night more than by twenty-five years of 
honest work. However, it was honest work which did the 
best in the end. in the course of time the public interest 
must increase, and the end in view be attained. There were 
two main difficulties: the smoke arising from factories and 
the smoke from the domestic chimneys, The local authorities 
were the people who ought to take the first matter in hand. 
Perhaps in course of time they might be got to work to 
abolish the factory chimney smoke. But the domestic open 
fire was going to die a very hard death. There was some- 
thing so wonderfully cheerful about the appearance of the 
ordinary unwholesome open fire that it has become suggestive 
of comfort and well-being. But it will have to go! In con- 
sidering its alternatives, it was necessary to bear in mind 
that suggestion of cheerfulness and comfort. Тһе half- 
dozen possible alternatives might be reduced to three—viz., 
the gas fire, the smokeless fuel, and the electric radiator. 
The ordinary fire had one very important good point, which 
was that it served as a means of compulsory ventilation. 
That fact must not be forgotten in providing a substitute. 
Both a gas fire and smokeless fuel carry with them compul- 
sory ventilation. But, as the latter material was not yet 
obtainable, they were left for a rational substitute with a 
properly-installed gas fire. A gas fire was a perfectly 
healthy and proper means of heating: quite as healthy as a 
coal fire provided it has an open chimney. The latter was 
the whole point. What the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
had in view was that in course of time an ordinary open fire 
will come to be looked upon as a selfish luxury, and only 
admissible when it has a smoke-consuming contrivance or 
was the subject of a tax. The comfort of the individual 
must always give way to the good of the community. How- 
ever little some people might care about a gas fire or 
smokeless fuel, they would have to go in for them eventually. 

Mr. A. J. Martin, M.I.C.E. (Vice-Chairman National 
Health Week Committee), in secortding the above resolution, 
said he would paraphrase a familiar quotation by contend- 
ing that a man who makes two rays of sunlight come through 
where only one came before was a benefactor to his race. 
Anyone who appreciated what a bright winter’s day was 
with all its exhilaration, and who had also crept along his 
way in a thick London fog, ought to become a supporter of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. When one thought of 
the condition of hundreds of thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen in the East End, and especially of the children 
there, it seemed a crime that they should do anything to 
cut off the supply of sun, and also that they should fail to do 
anything which would promote that supply. Was it too far 
fetched to suggest that the present temper of mind which was 
causing so much economic unrest was due in part to the want 
of sunlight? It was nothing short of a disgrace to this great 
city that it should contribute less than £300 a year to the 
Society. He felt perfectly sure that the work of other 
societies receiving £20.000 or £30,000 was not a hundred 
times more important than their own to the country. Why 
was it that the work was so miserably unsupported? Eng- 
lish sympathy was readily sent abroad, but apparently 
there was none for those who have to live in the bad con- 
ditions we ourselves make. He would suggest to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that there might be a heavy duty 
paid on all sympathy sent abroad. The Society ought to 
capture some of those who possess the power of awaking 
public sympathy. Preachers and writers of leading articles 
in the Press might force this question on the consciences of 
the people. Steady pressure on public opinion produced no 
effect; something in the nature of a blow was required, 
though it need not necessarily be sensational. Some friends 
of his had concentrated into one week attention on all the 
questions of health. They in London were scarcely conscious 
of what was going on in the North connected with the 
National Health Week. At Bolton and Lancaster, for 
example, the whole town is given up to questions of public 
health—addresses being delivered to crowded audiences by 
medical men. Out of its slender resources the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society pay two lecturers, who are speak- 
ing in the North and enforcing on the people the sin they 
do to their neighbours and themselves by shutting out God’s 
sunlight and air in the way they are now doing. He would 
like those present to understand that in passing the resolu- 
tion submitted they would lay themselves under a duty to 
promote the work of the Society. They should not be content 
until they had brought in one or two or three or even four 
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subscribers. They should use every legitimate means—he 
would not suggest the smashing of chimney pots—to enforce 
on the people of this city the necessity of doing everything 
in their power to combat the nuisance. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. J. Hurst proposed and Dr. R. Lessing seconded that 
* The present elected President, Vice-Presidents, Council, ! 
and officers of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society should be | 
re-elected.” This was carried, with the addition of Sir 
William Bennett as a Vice-President. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


THE DESIGN AND ARCHITECTURAL TREAT. 
MENT OF THE SHOP.* 
Ву Н. V. LANCHESTER, Е.К.І.В.А. 


Tue architecture of a place of worship may Бе a religious 
aspiration in itself, the architecture of a place of amuse | 
ment may inspire a feeling of cheerfulness and gaiety, but 
the architecture of buying and selling—what is it to express! 

What is the business man's motto? “ Nothing succeeds 
like success.” Success appears a somewhat blatant theme for 
expression in design; but it need not take a vulgar form, 
since a confident dignity and assured efficiency are eminently 
suited to expression by means of building. 

One notices with pleasure an increasing tendency to 
appeal by means of refined simplicity rather than showy 
vulgarity, and this tendency is justified by the fact that 
delicate wares gain by a delicate setting, but suffer in a coarse 
one. 
The design of the shop should depend on the use to which 
it is to be put, and the faculty of realising that there should 
be a harmony in this respect is of first importance to the 
designer, although in every-day practice there may be a 
certain amount of makeshift and compromise on the score 
of cost. 

The author quoted the views of Mr. Gordon Selfridge :— 

* Here in London," he said, ‘‘the restriction that you 
may only build to a certain cubic size, necessitating the divi- 
sion of large premises by party walls and iron doors, 18 
entirely superfluous. 

“I do not regard it as offering greater security, rather 
the reverse, and the insurance rates confirm my view. In 
no other country—nor in the other cities of the British Isles— 
are these regulations in force. They are prejudicial to the 
free development of any scheme, and operate to the detriment 
of the London trader „as compared with his foreign or pro- 
vincial competitor. You are an architect; why don’t you 
and your confrères get these absurd restrictions abolished ? "' 
On my hinting at difficulties he added: ‘Surely you see 
that they are as much against your architecture as against 
the interests of your clients. If you only took united action 
to prove how obsolete and unnecessary they are, you could 
free us from them, and enable us to put up a building that | 
would bear to commerce the same relation that St. Paul's 
does to religion." 

Mr. Burbidge (Managing Director of Harrod's) took a 
similar view to Mr. Selfridge as to the error we make in 
limiting the cubic content of a building, and referred to 
large stores in Canada in which he was interested. 

** One of these," he said, ‘‘ measures 240 feet by 120 feet, 
and there are no dividing walls except those casing in the 
lifts, and even these are not compulsory." I inquired about 
lighting-wells, and received this reply: ‘‘In our buildings in 
Canada we have none. Electricity is very cheap—in some 
places as low as a halfpenny a unit—while people do not 
seem to attach the same importance to daylight as they do in 
Europe." 

To the designer, the shop offers many points of interest 
not afforded by the store ; with the latter the general homo- 
geneity, essential to a design as a whole, precludes too 
definite an adaptation of treatment to the peculiar needs of 
each department, whereas in the specialised shop one is free 
to adopt the exact type of design best suited to the goods to 
be displayed. Thus one could not conceive a treatment 
equally appropriate to the display of motor-cars, millinery, | 
or books, and one would undoubtedly elect to design quite 
differently for each of these purposes. 

The point to be insisted on is that the various classes: 
of business demand, as well as variations in practical arrange | 
ment, variations in the architectural setting, differences c 
scale, degrees of elaboration, and generally vital distinction 
in the impression to be conveyed. 
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More particularly in the matter of artificial lighting, so 
important in a climate like that of England, have we failed 
to take advantage of the resources at our disposal. In New 
York I remember seeing the palm-court of a large hotel only 
partially lt by daylight, but the artificial lighting of the 
remainder was so skilfully managed that 1t was only my 
knowledge of the design of the building over that enabled 
me to detect the fraud. 

Another matter that is too often neglected is the provi- 
sion, in the design for the facade, of suitable areas for the 
display of the name and such other inscriptions and an- 
nouncements as may be desired. The designer who neglects 
these will have only himself to thank if he finds his building 
afterwards disfigured by features conflicting with his 


intention. 
It has always struck me as curious that the covered arcade 


from street to street should not have become a more popular 
feature in our cities. In one only—namely, Birmingham— 
have they been employed to any great extent. They seem 
peculiarly suited to our uncertain climate, and an alterna- 
tion of street and arcade with each block subdivided in 
cruciform fashion, after the plan of the Galleria Emanuele 
at Milan, would appear almost an ideal arrangement for the 
shopping quarter of a great city. The small areas in which 
property is held militates against the introduction of any 
such scheme, but it is quite within the power of the Crown, 
or other owners of large estates, to provide for accommoda- 
tion on these lines. 

The tradesman claims to be entitled to maximum frontage 
for the display of his wares ; he points out that the resources 
of constructive science enable him to have a continuous 
glass front for the whole length of his building, and that he 
and his patrons are best served by the employment of such a 
front. Up to a point I think this may be conceded, but I 
feel that the question of continuity has, probably with an 
expectation of getting rather less than you ask for. been 
somewhat over-emphasised. In most shops you will see a 
subdivision into separate sections of the goods exhibited, 
extended even to the framing up, as it were, of things to 
which it is desired to draw special attention, When this is 
the case, the subdivision of the area of glass by piers pro- 
jecting but little and not of undue width, cannot be regarded 
as detrimental. In the best shops in Paris the art of window 
dressing is certainly practised with no less skill than in 
London, and over there the windows are almost invariably 
divided up into what an architect would regard as reasonable 
widths. The divisions are not, as we sometimes see them 
here, of coarse stone that repels by its harshness in compari- 
son with delicate wares, but are usually in polished marble 
or bronze, so refined in design and highly finished in execu- 
tion that no jarring note is introduced. With the upper 
part of the premises the tradesman does not so much concern 
himself ; he does not desire 1t to compete with the exhibi- 
tion on the ground floor, and so long as it is not obviously 
ugly or mean, and is adjusted to the internal requirements, 


he will be satisfied. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 

THE laymen who have visited Olympia during the past 
two weeks seem to be primarily impressed by the elaboration 
of the stands. One such visitor picturesquely described 
the Building Exhibition as “а superlative builder's vard 
populated by labourers in top-hats and buttonholes, where 
you sit on easy chairs and worship efficiency." Each year 
the standard seems to become higher and more elaborate. 
Presumably the expense, which in many cases must be 
considerable, is justified by the returns. Undoubtedly it 
is a means of attracting the general public who would 
ignore the “тас and stick" stall of bygone days. Of pro- 
fessional and trade visitors there has heen. a steady stream. 
They come from all over the country singly, in couples. апа 
in official groups. For instance, take the first five days. 

Apart from the strong representation of the R.I.B.A.. 
in the persons of its Fellows and Associates at the inaugural 
luncheon, official visits were paid to the Exhibition in 
the course of the opening afternoon by the Architectural 
Association and the Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

On Monday, the 14th inst., the official visitors were the 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers. 

On the 15th the Exhibition was visited by the Land 
Agents’ ‚ Society, the Hospital Officers! Association, and 
the National Federation of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the last named being accom- 
parted bv their President, Mr. Е. Higgs. 

An even busier day was the 16th, on which a Con- 


ference was held between architects and manufacturers 
of roofing tiles, and later in the afternoon official visits 
were paid by the Institution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, the Institute of Builders, and the London 
Master Builders’ Association, the members of the two latter 
being accompanied by Mr. J. E. Hartley and Mr. Ernest 
J. Brown, their respective Presidents. 

On Thursday, the 17th inst., Monsieur Charles 
Guerineau, the President, and some twenty other members 
of the Union Céramique et Chaufourniere de France (the 
French Institute of Clayworkers) lunched with Mr. Н. 
Greville Montgomery at Olympia, and spent the rest of 
the afternoon at the Building Trades Exhibition, which 
they had come from Paris especially to see. In the morn- 
ing of the same day the National Brick and Tile Associa- 


tion held a Conference at the Exhibition, which in *he 
afternoon was also visited by the District Surveyors’ 


Association. 
Since then there have been official visits by the 


Clay workers! Association, Royal Sanitary Institute, Munici- 
pal and County Engineers, Society of Architects, Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, the Concrete Institute, and others, 

We this week continue our notices of some of the many 


interesting exhibits. 
Aspinall’s Enamel, Ltd., have decorated their stand en- 


tirely in Sanalene gloss and flat enamel. Examples are also 


shown of work done with their cheaper special enamel. This, 
like Sanalene and their sanitary paint, may be obtained 
in any of the sixty standard shades, Other specialities are 
Wapicti water paint, bath enamel, aluminium paint, &c. 

The Empire Stone Co. provide in the Gallery, Row B, 
Stand 21, a convincing demonstration of the architectural 
possibilities of their material. There is on view a fine 
carved garden seat, a small circular fountain, garden vases 
balustrading, and a sun dial, Empire Stone is made in all 
colours, and to match all natural stones, according to archi- 
tects’ designs. There is practically no limit to the size in 
which it can be ordered, and it can be reinforced where 
necessary. The work may be run in situ or cast at the 
works. For instance, in the case of the two grand stair- 
cases constructed in Empire Stone for the ‘‘ Festival of 
Empire" Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, the whole of 
the substructure, including the steps, was constructed in situ, 
but the balustrade was cast at the works and fixed after the 
steps were completed. Each staircase is 24 feet wide, and 
rises from the terrace to the main floor of the Palace—a 
height of 35 feet—the whole of the work being completed 
within twelve weeks from commencement. Empire Stone 1s 
not affected by the atmosphere, and is as durable as granite. 
Hence its popularity for architectural dressings. As paving 
slabs the material is known throughout the country. The 
Company have in stock at their Narborough Works, in 
Leicestershire, 100,000 yards super of thoroughly matured 
slabs, in convenient sizes, which enable any ordinary width 
path to be properly bonded without cutting. Empire Stone 
is composed of finely crushed j-inch Enderby (Leicestershire) 
granite and best Rugby Portland cement, mixed in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 1. The materials are thoroughly mixed by 
machinery and put into moulds with zinc bottoms and iron 
sides, and thoroughly shaken to consolidate them. The face 
of the stone is formed by the bottom of the mould, and is not 
a trowelled face, and, therefore, does not become slippery. 
After leaving the moulds the slabs are placed in tanks to 
harden, and then stacked for at least twelve months before 
being sent out. 

Messrs. Wilkinson, Heywood & Clark, Ltd., make a fine 
display of their varnishes, enamels, colours and paints at 
Stand 121, Row F. The classic pavilion is painted with 
pure white ''Falconite " enamel and with the firm's new 
speciality, Half Gloss White Finish. An interesting feature 
of the stand are the two doors treated with ''Glazinola " 
transparent wood stain. Оле of these was an old door, and 
it was given one coat of ‘‘Glazinola”’ undercoating, one of 
** Glazinola ’’ finishing, and two coats of ‘‘Copal’’ varnish- 
ing. The result is most satisfactory. ‘‘Glazinola’’ is re- 
markably successful for permanently staining wood, for 
scrumbling, brush graining and glazing. As a demonstration 
of the durability and washable qualities of ''Synoleo"' 
waterpaint the visitor may wash down plaster panels coated 
with that material. Other specialities are ‘‘Carvelin”’ 
varnish (water resisting) and ''Kryptol"  non-poisonous 
white undercoat, 

A working lift model in brass is on the stand of Messrs. 
Scholey d Co., Ltd., to show the general arrangement and 
details of the Graham electric passenger lift. It is upon the 
‘“ push button” system, and has the gear fixed below. Close 
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MANTELS, OVERMANTELS, COMBINATION MANTEL 
REGISTERS, SQUARE REGISTERS and INTERIORS 
WITH BRASS or COPPER CANOPIES, GAS and COAL 
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Water-proof. Rot-proof: | 
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FOR UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
BOARDS, FOR LAYING ON JOISTS. PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS 
EXCLUDES DAMP AND DEADENS SOUND. А`.30 FOR DAMP WALLS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone No. : 1165 Willesden. ; ESTABLISHED 1870. Telegrams: * Impermeable, London. 


BOT'S SHEATHING AND UI T 
SOUND-DEADENING L 

PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the sound 
waves. No other deafener does this. 
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i highest insulating power. Save enough tuel in a single Winter to pay for itself. К room warm in ! 
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Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND DEADENING the highest degree of 
efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S QUILT. 


PRICE LIST. WEIGHTS PER ROLL. 


Single-ply- £0 17 8 per Roll, Triple-ply - - £1 8 O per Roll. Single-ply - 40 Ibs. Triple-pl - = № 
Doubleply £1 2 O m - Asbestoscovered £112 8, Double-ply - 651b. — Asbestos covered < 90 
F.0.R. Twickenham. Always specify whether Single, Double, Triple-ply, or Asbestos-covertd 
Each Roll contains a piece 28 yds. long and 1 yd. wide, or 250 sq. ft. is wanted. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 
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by is the latest type of passenger gears equal to a load of 
6 cwt., and giving a speed of about 160 to 180 feet per 
minute. The firm lay stress on the noiselessness of their 
lifts, a quality which is attained by special construction 
of the motor. 

It is wisely recognised by the Muribloc (Partition Slabs), 
Ltd., that, as "seeing is believing," it must be preferable 
to demonstrate the value of their Weight-taking Partition 
Slab by an actual test than by printed leaflets. Accordingly 
on Stand 68, Row D, they have had partition walls built 
of 34-inch ‘‘ Muribloc’’ slabs, and suspended from them is a 
weight equal to 12 cwt. per foot run, thereby proving their 
ability to carry all floors in place of 44-inch brickwork, and 
also to serve as roofs and ceilings in cottages and bungalows. 
Kirkaldy's crushing test of 44-inch slab was 28 tons to the 
square foot. The stock size is 27 inches by 16 inches; the 
thicknesses vary from 1} inch to 44 inch. They are a mixture 
of the best English Portland cement and clean furnace 
clinker, which is guaranteed neither to contract nor ex- 
pand. Being machine-made with tongues and grooves, 
fixing is easy, and no rendering is necessary, а 7s-inch setting 
coat being sufficient. The slabs are also much used in con- 
nection with steelwork. А development on the ordinary 
““ Muribloc ” is to be seen in the ‘‘ Muribloc" patent inter- 
dowel partition slab, in which the interlocking and dowelling 


edge dispenses with any necessity for special grouting. These 


are made either of plaster or concrete. — '' Muribloc"' slabs 
seem to have a big future before them, as well as a useful 
past, more especially when local by-laws take cognisance of 
modern invention and permit less restricted use of a material 
which can be proved to be not merely unobjectionable but a 
real advance. —''Muribloc" has already in actual use 
abundantly demonstrated its remarkable possibilities alike 
for Government buildings and for cottages. For instance, 
at Dagenham Dock there 1s a fumeproof and fireproof parti- 
tion of 44-inch slabs, 115 feet long by 35 feet high, carrying 
one bay of a heavy roof. Again, at a chemical factory in 
Battersea a vapour shaft 75 feet high has been erected of 
34-inch slabs. In the house we illustrate 44-inch “ Muri- 
bloc ” slabs were used for the outside hollow walls (which 
were finished in rough cast) ; for the inside partitions 24-inch 
and 34-inch slabs were employed. Besides “ Muribloc,’’ 
the Company exhibit concrete fixing bricks and reinforced 
concrete lintols. 

‘‘Tegulite’’ glass wall tiling is shown by its makers, 
The Patent Glass Tile Co., Ltd. A special feature of it 18 
the three layers of backing, two of which are of a bituminous 
material with one of a fibrous and non-absorbent nature 
between. The object of this is both to allow for any possible 
expansion or contraction of the wall surface and also to 
afford a hold-fast key. The tile face is, of course, of glass. 

"Paints in Buckets” is a distinguishing feature of 
Stand 179, Row H. Messrs. Robert Kearsley & Co., Ltd., 
pack their paints in galvanised iron buckets, which are in- 
cluded in the price, and as they do not have to be returned 
they should prove of permanent value. Although the firm 
have made paints for three-quarters of a century, they are 
obviously enterprising. The stand is mainly carried out in 
their ‘‘ Arkalac’’ enamel flat and “ Arkalac’’ gloss. There 
are, besides, panels painted in various Kearsley colours. 

Messrs. G. Tucker & Sons, Ltd., have in the Gallery, 
Bay 6, a representative show of their genuine Loughborough 
hricks and tiles, which are almost without exception entirely 
hand-made. А novelty is here to be seen in the Clare-Tucker 


cavity wall tie. This is made in imperishable blue brick, 
and is keyed into the reception bricks in each wall, adding 
considerably to their strength. The window frames are recom- 
mended to be of brickwork with special sills and heads to 
receive steel casements. Half (split) ties and closures are 
supplied for impervious ends of walls and door frames at 
window and dobr frames. 

“ Keystona’’ is one of the leadless paint novelties of the 
present Exhibition—at least, it is a novelty to the English 
building trades. It has been, we understand, on the Ameri- 
can market for about twelve years, is much used in the 
Colonies, and was introduced into Scotland some time ago. 
The paint has come to London via the provinces, where an 
agent has already been busy in many of the large centres 
giving demonstrations before local architects and decorators. 
“ Keystona " is a washable oil paint without a gloss, which 
combines the merits of water and of oil paint at little more 
than half the cost of the latter and nearly equal cost to 
water paint. In actual practice one coat of preparatory 
liquid ïs applied, and then one or two coats of *' Keystona,”’ 
the result being claimed as equal to three coats of flatted lead 
paint. One gallon mixed with turps covers from 100 to 140 
square yards. One of the secrets of its economy is that it is 
applied with a weather-board or small whitewash brush, and, 
like distemper, is floated, not brushed on ; it requires neither 
laying off nor stippling. In fact, the less it is worked the 
better are the results. Consequently, one man can quickly 
cover large surfaces. On drying, all the brush marks disap- 
pear, leaving a fine rich effect behind with a flat finish. It 
is guaranteed not to flake, peel, or shell, however many times 
the surface may be repainted. That “ Keystona’’ is really 
“ washable” may be proved by anyone who experiments on 
the painted plaster pancls shown on Stand 163, Row H, by 
Percy Heffer & Co., Ltd. (who are the agents for London and 
fifty miles radius). It is proof against injury by pencil 
marks and the marks from striking matches, for both can be 
completely erased by а wet handkerchief. ‘‘ Keystona”’ 
White is supplied of heavy consistency, and is thinned by the 
addition of one to one and a half paints of turpentine or 
turpentine substitute. Any good quality of oil stainer, 
irrespective of its lime-resisting qualities, may be used for 
tinting. The cost is the same for all its thirty-six colours. 
“ Keystona " is suitable for any ground or material, from 
iron to paper. It is now being made in England. 

The Ransome-verMehr Machinery have two separate 
Stands at Olympia. On the ground floor their well-known 
conerete mixers of different. sizes are conspicuous. There is 
also on view a Ransome Stone Dryer with a capacity of 50 
cubic yards per day. Ransome Interlocking Steel Piling, 
Type D, is no novelty, for thousands of tons are in use at 
the present moment on various contracts, including the 
Rosyth Naval Base (contractors, Messrs. Easton Gibb & 
Son, Ltd.); the new Port of London Dock Improvements 
(Messrs. Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd.); and the new 
Smith's Dock at South Bank (Messrs, Airds, Ltd.). It has 
also been supplied to firms like Messrs. Walter Scott & 
Middleton, Ltd., S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., Kinnear, Moodie 
& Co., Ltd., and H. Arnold & Son, Ltd. It is claimed that 
one ton of this piling when interlocked covers a greater sur- 
face area than is the case with any other piling of the same 
strength. It also combines low weight with high strength. 
A high lateral strength is combined with such a small sec- 
tional area of the section that the piles are easily driven. 
The interlock is watertight in itself, and has never been once 
known to fail, even when used for piling round circular or 
irregular areas, The firm have also on view a Ransome Pile 
Extractor and a Ransome Filter. 

The Asbestos Slate and Contract Co. have practically con- 
structed a bungalow on Stands 82 and 83 of Lammit asbestos 
slate, of which they are the sole distributors in the United 
Kingdom. The roof is covered with Lammit tiles laid 


| diagonally ; the walls and partitions are lined with Lammit 


emi-compressed panels, and the ceilings are of Lammit 
semi-compressed sheets. Visitors will also see on this Stand 
the compound Porolith for waterproofing cement mortar ; 
Mamoth insulating sheeting, and B4 Asphalt Emulsion for 
waterproof coatings. 

Messrs. Cornes & Haighton with justice describe them- 
selves as ‘‘ Housing Specialists”; for no one could dispute 
such a title to a firm who have equipped more than 5,000 
model dwellings with specialities. Their ‘‘ Model Cottager’’ 
range, copper and bath combination has become an estab- 
lished feature in model villages, garden cities, and other 
places where economy in space, coal and labour are all-im- 
portant considerations, It is here shown with its latest 
improvements. Other successful combinations are the 
“ Municipal” and the ‘‘ New Artisan." 
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DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 
The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 
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THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 


SIRAPITE PLASTER 
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Reinforced Metal, Ltd., exhibit several specimens of the 
novel method of steel and concrete construction of columns, 
to which we briefly referred in our leading article last 
week. The blocks here illustrated showing the side view 
and end view of the anchored spirals that form the essential 
feature of the construction will make this clear to our 


ANOHORED SPIRALS—END VIEW. 
readers. The small steel core is surrounded by four inter- 
lacing separate spirals which, under stress, are themselves 
brought into extreme tension by the attempted expansion 
of the concrete under load, and by their resistance highly 
compress the concrete laterally whilst the load is com- 
pressing it vertically, and so supply a continuous and 
powerful strut to the central steel core. Thus all three 
components—the core, the concrete, and the spirals—are 
brought under the fullest stress which they are capable of 
resisting, the two former in compression, and the latter 
in tension. Tested by Professor Andrew Gray, LL.D., 


ANOHORED SPIRALS—SIDR VIEW. 
F.R.S., spalling in a reinforced metal column commenced 
at a load of 741.6 tons per square foot, whilst marked 
deformation to the extent of .001 per unit of length did 
hot appear till after a load of 550 tons per square foot. 
We may compare with this latter figure the similar deforma- 
ation of a column of spiralled riveted steel and concrete 
tested by Professor Talbot, of Illinois University, which 
occurred at a load of 220 tons per square foot, and that 
of a riveted steel column without concrete at 150 tons. 


| There can be no question that, whether we regard the new 
form of reinforced metal column from the theoretical point 
of view or from that of actual test, we must admit its 
great superiority for the amount of either steel or concrete 
employed over the usual form of reinforced concrete column. 
For piling, this form of construction has also great 
advantage, as the steel core forms both head and point 
and obviates the shattering of concrete that is the usual 
result to a hard-driven reinforced concrete pile of the normal 
type. 
Messrs. Arthur Sanderson & Sons, Ltd., show commend- 
able restraint not only in their scheme of decoration, but also 
in the strictly limited number of rolls of paper displayed for 
inspection. For a firm having so huge a stock, selection 
must be more than difficult. However, what they actually 
do show is enough to make a visitor ask for more (if he does 
not happen to be suited), but not enough to become fatiguing. 
The exhibit includes various decorative materials, including 
“ Paripan" and ‘‘Walpamur”’ and Gilmour hardwood 
doors. 
Messrs. John Board & Co., Ltd., have a good display of 
their manufactures, and especially of patent Weatherblock 
and Weatherlock roofing tiles. In these the lap is reduced 
to a minimum, and no nailing, bedding or pointing is re- 
quired. The tiles are made in two planes and a curved 
edge, with a result that each course practically interlocks 
with that below. The ‘‘ Hurricane Check” roofing tile is 
adapted for particularly exposed positions; it is provided 
with side weather-checks, which direct water from the battens 
and cause a wind lock, also with a longitudinal groove on the 
underside, which fits over the side checks of the tiles below. 
On the stand are other varieties of roofing tiles and a dis- 
play of work in Board’s granite concrete. 

“Silvertown” mosaic tiling was an almost inevitable 
development when indiarubber flooring was introduced about 
twenty years ago. Though it may not have been in use long, 
the stand of the India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., shows that the material is handled in no 
tentative fashion. The large floor area is decorated with a 
handsome conventional pattern with a floral centre, The 
tiles laid down are 3 inch thick, and have their colour all 
through. On the stand there is also shown ordinary india- 
rubber tiling and rubber goods generally. 

The Cloisonné Glass Co. have produced some novel effects 
with their very adaptable material, which equally readily 
lends itself to pin trays, fire screens and windows, to lamps 
and national flags. It costs from 3s. per square foot, and 
can be supplied in any size, shape and colouring, both flat 
and bent | 

“Тһе Perfect” ball-bearing hinge joint shown on 
Stand 21, Row B, by its inventor and patentee, Mr. G. Hun- 
nable, builder, seems both very neat and ingenious, strong 
and inexpensive. It is noiseless when in use. 

Messrs. James Hill & Co., Ltd., show their new covered 
screw “King” fanlight and skylight openers, which may 
be worked by cord, rod or winding handle, and is applicable 
to iron or wood sashes. There is also on the stand a variety 
of locks and door furniture, panic bolts. 

Some, at any rate, of the processes in a paint factory are 
revealed at the stand of Messrs. R. Gay & Co., Ltd. Here 
may be seen in operation machines for grinding, mixing and 
straining paints, while human labour does the filling and 
packing. The demonstration attracts considerable interest. 
There is also a general exhibit of enamels and paints. 

The patent range, copper and bath combination sold by 
Messrs. Ellkay & Co, (1912), Ltd., is familiar to most visi- 
tors. А striking and quite novel development is the “ L.K.” 
combination. In this an ordinary living-room open fire 
heats, and does it very thoroughly, the oven and wash copper 
in the scullery immediately behimd. The two latter may be 
heated independently in warm weather (if a living-room fire 
is undesired) by a secondary grate under the copper. 

A delightful medley is that of Messrs. William Morris 
d: Co., Ltd. Оп Stands 117 and 118, Row F, may be seen 
metal window casements, gearing, iron gates, stained glass, 
rain-water heads, weathervanes, smoke hoods, gas and electri- 
calfittings, &c. Particular prominence is given to the case- 
ments, which are in various forms. 

Haunchwood Brick and Tile Co., Ltd., and G. W. Lewis’ 
Tileries, Ltd., have a combined Stand, 165, Row H. There 
is a very wide choice of hand and machine made tiles, The 
‘‘ Rosemary ’’ brand is known for its many shades. Finials, 
chimney pots, and vases are also generously shown. A newer 
departure for these firms is the manufacture of hollow blocks. 
Their blue bricks as extensively used for sewerage works 


are represented, 
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Mr. C. B. Oxley calls his newly invented domestic refuse 


shoot “ The Rational Refuse Rejector.’’ It is particularly 


suitable for flats one or more floors above dust-bin level, or to 
any other situation where under ordinary circumstances it 
would be necessary to carry the refuse through rooms. It 
consists of a wrought-iron dustproof cupboard with a hinged 
front, which gives an opening amply large enough for any 
dustbin or ordinary receptacle, At least one dustshoot on 
the market has its mouth flush with the wall, rendering the 


TAN 
c 
x A 


housewife’s task extremely difficult when she wants to throw 
rubbish into the aperture. This latest type is fitted with a 
flue to be connected with the fire flue; this carries off any 
possible unpleasant smell, and also assists the draught up 
the chimney. Mr. Oxley, as a building surveyor, is pre- 
pared to advise on any alterations which may be advisable 
when installing his refuse rejector. . It is to be seen at 
Stand 21 H, Row B. 

Messrs. С. H. Musselwhite d Son, as the proprietors and 
sole manufacturers of “ Celbino,” ccncentrate attention on 
this distemper paste, which is made ready for use by the mere 
addition of a little cold water. One coat is sufficient to cover 
the worst ceiling. ‘‘Cebino’’ will mix with any dry colour. 

The Praed Patent Safety Gas Plant has been installed on 
Stand 10, Row B, by Messrs. Jones «€ Wing. The gas is 
produced by passing air through a chamber, in which it 1s 
associated with petrol vapour. "The resulting gas, being com- 
posed almost wholly of air, is non-explosive and non- 
poisonous. Special stress is laid by the makers.on the 
simplicity of their plant. The types vary between a 10-light 
capacity of 60 candle-power each and a 100-light of 75 candle- 

power each. 

| Messrs. Blackstone & Co., Ltd., have brought to Olympia 
different types of oil engines, which include a 13-h.p. portable 
engine, a 3-h.p. vertical engine for working on refined oil. 
and a lj-h.p. vertical engine coupled to a dynamo, The 
largest example is a 20-h.p. stationary engine for working on 
crude oil. 

Venesta, Ltd., show their panelling, ceiling and parquet 
flooring at Stand 3, Row A. The 3-ply Venesta boards are 
constructed by a special system of absolutely dry wood and 
patent waterproof cement, so that they cannot shrink or 
crack, They can be supplied in the exact sizes required or 
in boards. 

_ The Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd., on their fine, roomy Stand 
In Row L, No. 247, have both their “К.В.” range and 
" Tilt" fire in full operation. The range has a lady cook 
and lecturer as attendant, and no one should be better able to 
descant on its merits than a gastronomic expert. The 
‘Tilt ” fire for sitting-rooms is set in a charming ingle with 
а generous provision of panelling on walls and ceiling. Its 
patent is a metal fire basket, which, when tilted on hinges, 
allows the draught to play freely through the coals; this is 
done should the fire get dead, or when setting a match to it. 
Other exhibits are the portable “Thrift” range and the 
Waterib ” (Broseley) roofing tile. 

The Eagle Range and Grate Co. can always be relied 
аш to show “the latest” in their own particular line. 
Ve doubt if there is anything in ranges more up-to-date 
than their “ Premier ” Gold Medal Eagle type. Among the 
трготетепія is a reversing damper, by which the heat can 
4. directed either to the top or the bottom of the 
ns and indicating dampers which show plainly on the 

ont exactly at what draught the range is working. There 


are in all eight ranges and four hearth fires (first time on 


exhibition) at Stands 244 and 245 L. 


Among the stands which are in themselves notable quite 
apart from their tenants is Хо. 143, Row С. Messrs. Wm. 
Harland & Son obtained a most pleasing design for a 
Renaissance pavilion from Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, 
F.R.I.B.A.. and they have evidently been at great pains to 
make the utmost of it. As varnish, enamel and fine colour 
manufacturers they played their part in the scheme of 
decoration, and the combined efforts of architect, contractor, 
and paintmaker are extremely satisfactory. The work of 
erection and decoration was carried out by Messrs, George 
Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd. 

Messrs. Gittings, Hills & Boothby, Ltd., on Stand 94, 
Row E, put to the front their Tower White Enamel as being 
a high-class enamel within the price of an average contract. 
The stall is finished in this particular material throughout. 
It is made of non-poisonous base, flows out well, and has a 
brilliant lustre, ‘‘ Linsojap’’ for gloss finishing is a low- 
price coloured japan and varnish combined, of which the 
makers are particularly proud. The Aston White Paint 1s 
one of the non-poisonous class which are put up in opposition 


to white lead. 

Two quite original and distinct advances in the sanitary 
world are exhibited by the Improved Sanitary Appliances 
(0. at Row C, Stand 25. Their patent cantilever w.c. has 
many strong points to recommend it ; the soil-pipe junction 
and trap and bearing-plate for the wall are all in one cast- 
ing, and, as the description implies. stands clear of the floor 
as a cantilever. "There is only one joint to make, this being 
the fixing of the pan into the trap, and this joint 1s under 
a water seal of 24 inches, any escape of sewer gas into the 
house being impossible. The fixing of the w.c. is the very 
simple operation of building it into the wall. It can be set 
at any angle to suit the position of the outside soil pipe, 
and is entirely carried by the wall. Amongst the numerous 
advantages this invention has is one of cost. It compares 
very favourably with the cheapest form of closet on the 
market, It is being shown in various finishes—black coated 
with Dr. Angus Smith's solution, galvanised, and enamelled. 
Another invention the Company are exhibiting is their patent 
cantilever sink-trap. This comprises a cantilever to support 
the sink, a trap inspection opening for cleaning, and out- 
side head, all in one casting, and by building into the wall 
the entire operation of fixing is: completed. Both the w.c. 
and sink-trap have been awarded medals by the Royal Sani- 
iary Institute, and are being largely taken up by the trade. 

John Line & Sons, Ltd., happily combine on Stand 58, 
Row D, their colour, fibrous plaster and wall paper depart- 
ments. In wall papers many new and pleasing patterns are 
shown. Stuccolin fibrous plaster is not a new material, but 
it now undergoes a new phase, for the Stuccolin Fibrous 
Plaster Co. has been recently incorporated with Messrs. Line 
& Sons. Even a summary glance at the stand shows the 
crispness and sharpness of this decorative material, which 
is being offered at a notably low price. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to strictly follow an architect’s original design. But 
the stock designs are being brought up to present ideas. 
Stuccolin is light, strong, and easily fixed. ‘‘Zenox’’ is a 
new rival to white and red leads for painting purposes on 
exteriors and interiors. It is a hydrated oxide of zinc, and 
has a glossy finish without varnish. In use it is perfectly 


safe. 

Holophane, Ltd., are pioneers in the science of correct 
illumination. Three elementary rules for artificial lighting 
are: (1) that the illumination must be sufficient; (2) the 
lamps must be in the best position ; and (3) the right type of 
globe, shade or reflector must be used. Holophane, Ltd., are 
perhaps principally concerned with the latter requirements 
since they are manufacturers of prismatic glassware for 
illumination purposes. But an exhaustive study of that 
branch of the subject necessarily involved much wider issues 
and qualified the firm to act as consulting lighting engineers. 
For instance, the best illumination must be based on correct 
spacing. It may call for any of three types of Holophane 
reflectors, viz. extensive, intensive, or focussing, allof which 
have different light distribution curves. There has there- 
fore been built up a Holophane System whose experts are 
at the service of any who may consult the Company. On 
Stand 264, Row B, in the Gallery, a number of reflectors with 
various prisms are shown, and each one of them embodies 
some scientific law. 

Messrs. Shaw. Carter have a comprehensive display of 
cloak-room fittings, lock furniture, hinges, window fittings, 
&c. As specialists in this sort of work, they have brought 
out many important patent improvements. Among the 
school fittings are patent tubular coat racks and lockers. 
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Messrs. Eastwood & Co., Ltd., have erected a large and 
lofty stand entirely of their own materials. The walls are 
of assorted bricks. For example, on one side the plinth is 
of Eastwood’s purple facings, the stocks are those manufac- 
tured at Halstow, with bands and key of sand-faced reds 
made at their Conyer Works. There is also a general exhibit 
of building material. 

Messrs. Gross, Sherwood & Heald, Ltd., have a fine stand 
in Row G, 146, to show Sherwood's ‘‘ Rystolite" Enamel, 
which is made both in the flat and glossy finish. 


Messrs. John P. White & Sons, Ltd., practically confine 
their exhibit to their patent flush fire-resisting doors, of 
which there are three types. These have a pine core between 
asbestos slabs, and are then covered with a veneer, such as 
teak, walnut, and mahogany. The cheaper doors have no 
veneer, but simply the asbestos. 

Messrs. Jones & Attwood, Ltd., in addition to working 
models of their sewage sprinklers, have in the gallery a 
patent boiler and circulating hot water storage cylinder com- 
bined. The cylinder can be easily removed and thoroughly 
cleaned. It is especially designed for use where the water 
is hard and contains considerable sediment. 

The “Willett” Petrol Air Gas Generator is shown by 
The Willett Light (W. Willett) on Stand 16, Row B. The 
virtues especially claimed for it are that it is compact, com- 
paratively light, and easily portable, that it contains no 
intricate mechanism and is easily managed, and that it is 
automatic in its action, starting, stopping, and running 
according to the number of lights in use. There is no gas 
holder with its attendant risk of explosion. The machine 
can use either heavy or light spirit and make either a rich 
or а poor gas, and produce good results under most trying 
conditions. 

Gelesco, Ltd., are demonstrating their All-British dis- 
temper paste “ Gelesco” at Stand 77, Row D. It is said 
that one cwt. will cover about 800 square yards. There is 
also ''Gelesco" enamel of moderate price. ''Driol" is a 

liquid dryer suitable for both leadless and lead paints. 

Messrs. Stanley Bros., Ltd., display their various coloured 
glazed bricks and glazed balustrading by a pyramidal shaped 
hollow structure with a flat roof. The bricks have been 
specified on some of the largest and most important contracts, 

Messrs. Archibald Vickers, Ltd., again emphasise the 

practical character of their exhibit. On Stand 60, Row D, 
there is, for instance, a most commonplace painted wooden 
door, which is а relic of the former Royal Academy of Music. 
But this is made to show the capabilities of ‘‘ Shellac Knot- 
ting.” This latter is manufactured from shellac and spirit 
only, and is free from resin and similar cheap extenders, 
Similarly the painting demonstrations are all done under 
every-day conditions; indeed, they are under even more 
trying circumstances. A novelty is “ Penturpine.” This 
18 а substitute for American turpentine, and gives off no 
toxic vapours when used as a paint dilutent. Messrs. Vickers 
say they have used thousands of gallons of this spirit with 
perfect success in their factories, and can refer to important 
manufacturing houses who have completely abandoned tur- 
pentine in favour of the new dilutent. 
_ On the stand of the Albion Iron Co., No. 239, Row L, 
1s the well-known “ Drawwell ” Grate, which was placed first 
In the official tests carried out a few years ago in the new 
Local Government Board offices, Whitehall. Its primary 
qualities are smoke abatement, heating power, fuel economy, 
and general suitability for public and private buildings. The 
grate 18 made by Messrs. J. & R. Corker, Ltd., and can be 
obtained through builders’ merchants, ironmongers, &с. On 
the stand are kitchen ranges, fireplace suites, &c. 

Garratt’s “patent “Ideal” screwdown taps were intro- 
duced just four years ago, and have therefore been by now 
thoroughly tested by use. Garratt's Patent Screwdown Valve 
Co. have been bold enough to write to every customer who 
has had an “Ideal ” tap in use twelve months to three years, 
offering to replace, free, any tap found to get out of order 
ог require attention. Not one has yet been returned or com- 
plained of. The taps are now adopted by H.M. Office of 
Works and the War Office ; 300 were fixed in March 1911, 
ar the Sutton Trust Buildings, Old Street, E.C., which were 

guaranteed.” On inquiry in November 1912, the Company 
were informed that not one had yet shown any signs of wear. 
The claim for the taps is that they will outlast any two 
ordinary taps, that they never get out of order or drip, and 
the annoyance of rewashering is obviated. Constant repeat 
orders are being received, The tap may be examined on 
Stand 18, Row B, in the Gallery. 


Messrs. Rd. Johnson, Clapham & Morris, Ltd., demon- 
strate at Stand 173, Row H, two systems of concrete rein- 
forcement and one of brick reinforcement. The “ Bricktor”’ 
system of reinforced brickwork has been in use for about 
seven years. It is therefore unnecessary to describe it at 
any length. Shortly, it consists of a band of steel wire net- 
ting laid along the horizontal joints. It is worth mentioning 
that the Departmental Committee on the Cost of School 
Buildings reported that ‘‘ hollow walls of reinforced brick- 
work might prove suitable and satisfactory for school pur- 
poses, and under some circumstances might also be economi- 
cal.” Under a test a span of reinforced brickwork remained 
unaffected under a load of 10,000 lb. The two systems of 
reinforced concrete are the “Lattice”? and the ‘‘ Keedon."' 
The advantages of steel wire lattice are the ease with which 
it can be handled, the continuity of the bond, and its low 
cost, In the ‘‘ Keedon " system for beams and columns the 
adjustable stirrup is keyed-on by a metal wedge. 

Mr. Thomas Mitchell, as a brick and tile maker of long 
experience, has infused a businesslike air into Stand 213. 
Row J. Both in bricks and tiles there are machine as well 
as hand made varieties. In addition, there are all the usual 
ridges, finials, angles, chimney pots, and vases. 

Gevsers in battalions are drawn up on the stand of 
Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd., and their ability to supply hot 
water day or night at a few moments’ notice is abundantly 
demonstrated. The ‘‘ Emperor’’ metal chimney-cowl is also 
on the stand ; it has been in the past largely put up in awk- 
ward down-draughty positions. Messrs. Ewart are also 
showing their ventilators. 

The Farringdon Works and H. Pontifer & Sons, Ltd.. 
make an imposing display of baths, lavatories, closets,. and 
other sanitary goods which are most in demand. There is 
also a display of builders’ and plumbers’ brass work. | 

Messrs. Marryat £ Place have erected on Stands 158 and 
159 G one of their standard pattern passenger lifts, which is 
in operation in a specially constructed steel tower. A journey 
in it not only demonstrates the smooth working of the lift, 
but also affords a fine bird's-eye view of the Exhibition. The 
gates self-close by gravity, and can only be unlocked when 
the lift is opposite. It is claimed that the complete lift con- 
tains fewer working parts than any other make on the 
market offering similar features. 

Messrs. Stothert & Pitt exhibit many types of. concrete 
mixers on their Stands 39 and 40, Row C, ranging from the 
hand type to the electrically driven ** Victoria." 

Messrs. William E. Farrer, Ltd., show in the Gallery two 
sewage distributors at work. For architects, their Improved 
Automatic Distributor is particularly noteworthy, as it has 
been designed for small installations such as country houses 
or groups of isolated buildings. In this type the sewage 
first passes through a closed liquefying tank, where it is 
purified before being spread over the filter bed by the auto- 
matic tipper. The example shown comprises a strong double- 
section tipping trough, which discharges the liquid over the 
bed by means of cast-iron converging shutes and distribut- 
ing channels. The effluent flows along the bottom of the 
filters underneath the ventilating tiles, and passes thence 
direct into the effluent drain. The effluent was Subjected to 
examination at the Birmingham Public Analyst’s laboratory. 
and was passed as far above the official “ satisfactory” 
standard. 

Messrs. Grover & Sons, Ltd., are showing their “ Hasle- 
mere’’ red facings in three shades, which they claim to be 
unequalled in shape, colour, and texture. The bricks have 
we understand, been considerably used by the War Office, On 
ne stand there is also a selection of pressed sand-faced plain 
tiles. 

Messrs. Mander Brothers, like most of their trade favour 
classic columns and detail as the best means of displaying 
the merits of their paints, enamels, varnishes, &c. Amongst 
those represented on Stand 101 E are Flexolin White 
Enamel and Snow White Matt Enamel, together with their 
White Enamel Undercoating and Olsina Water Paint (made 
in more than 100 shades). Matsine stains are also shown 
as well as permanent Suffield Greens. The firm hold a Royal 
Warrant of Appointment as paint manufacturers to Kine 
George V. On Stand 12, Row B, are constant demonstra- 
tions of their new wall paint “ Flattine." 

Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Ltd., have an especially excellent 
display of high-class and novel sanitary fittings on Stand 160 
Row G, close to the Addison Road entrance. There are at 
least two model bathrooms, tile-lined and gorgeously 
equipped. Architects are asked to note that Messrs. Mellowes 
are prepared to make fittings in accordance with their own 


designs. 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts aro not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Bourne End.—Church. 

High Wycombe, —Grammar School (£17,000). 

CHESHIRE. . 
Kelsall.—Wesleyan Chapel, Oakmere. Mr. Priest (of 

Mouldsworth), architect. Mr. Wood (of Hartford), 
contractor. 

Upton.—Lunatic Asylum: Isolation hospital, attendants’ 
cottages, nurses’ dining-room, &c., and alterations and 
enlargements. Mr, H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A . (of Ches- 
ter), County architect (£43,300). 

CoRNWALL. 

Camborne.—Two houses, Bolenowe, for Mr. J. Jose. 

House, Crane, for Mr. H. Prisk. 

Three houses, North Parade, for Mr, P. Treloar. 
Four houses, North Roskear, for Mr. J. Phillips. 
House, Treswithian, for Mr. J. M. Andrew. 

Two houses, Treswithian, for Mr. H. Stone. 
Falmouth.—Parish Church: alterations (£800). 
Looe.—Drill Hall for the County Territorial Association. 
Stithians.—Unionist Club premises. 

CUMBERLAND. 
Calthiwaite,——(Supplementary to March  28.)--Church 

(51,200). Mr. J. H. Martindale, F.R.I.B.A. (of 
Carlisle), architect. Messrs. T. Lowthian & Sons (of 
Plumpton), general contractors. 

Egremont.—Two houses, Greendykes. 

Whitehaven), architect. 
Workington.—Post Office. 

Devoy. 

Devonport.—Royal Albert Hospital: Nurses’ Home ex- 
tension. Mr, E. M. Leest, J.P., architect. 

Kentisbeere.—Farmhouse and outbuildings. 

Ellis, Son & Bowden (of Exeter), architects. 

DvnHBAX. 

Fence Houses.—Two houses, Station Avenue East, for Mr. 

T. Hodgson. | 
Four houses, for Messrs. Liddell Brothers, 

Ferryhill.—Wesleyan Church, Windlestone. Mr. W. A. 
Kellett (of Bishop Auckland), architect. 

` Loe Moorsley.—‘ Black Boy" Inn: alterations for 
‚ Messrs, Nimmo & Sons (of Castle Eden). 
Newbottle.—Six houses, South Back Lane, for Messrs. 

Liddell Brothers. 
Essex. 

Hornchurch.—Kighteen workmen’s dwellings in three 

blocks, Abbs Cross Road. | 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Farnborough.—Barracks for the Royal Flying Corps. 
House, Union Street, for Mr. B. Brown. 

Lynewood.—Parsonage House. 

Southam pton.—C, of E. School, Warren Avenue, Shirley 
Warren: enlargement for additional sixty places. 


Кехт. 
Chatham.—Bungalow, Chestnut Avenue, Walderslade, for 
Mr. W. Piper. 

Bungalow, Lordswood Lane, for Mr. Norris. 

Twelve houses, Corporation Road, for Mr. Masters. 

Six houses, Ewart Road, for Mr. Н. A. Phillips. 

House, Oxford Road, for Mr. A. J. Ryan. 

Four houses, Toronto Road, for Mr. G. A. Maytum. 

House, Jeffery Street, for Mr. T. Smith. 

House, Wigmore, for Mr. Attwood. 

Ice factory, Dark Lane, for A. Gammon Exors. 

Gillingham Electric and Steam Laundry, Ltd., pre- 

Jnises: extension. 
Picture Palace, High Street, for the Chatham Cinema 
Co., Ltd. 

Lock-up shop, Fort Pitt Strect, for Mr. J. Lane. 
Hempstead. —Shop for Mr. J. F. Lees. 
Rochester.—Factory, High Street, St. Nicholas: additions 

for Messrs. Dove & Co. 

Laundry, High Street, St. Nicholas: additions for 

the Rochester, &c., Laund гу Co. 


Mr. J. S. Stout (of 


Messrs. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


139 


LANCASHIBE. | 
Bolton.—Lincoln Mill, Washington Street: extension for 


Messrs, R. Entwistle & Co., Ltd. 
Great Harwood.—KEighteen houses, Corporation Street, 
for Messrs. J. & G. Duxbury, Ltd. 
Wesleyan Sunday School (£4,000). 
Manchester.—Synagogue, Fallowfield. Mr. J. 
architect. 
Tottington, —Business premises, Bury Road, for the 
Tottington Equitable Co-operative Society. Mr. C. R. 
Cooper (of Bury), architect. | 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Ebbw Vale, —Libanus Congregational Church: additions 


and alterations. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner 
(F.R.I.B.A.) & Co. (of Newport), architects. | 


Sunlight, 


Peterborough.—P.M. Church, New Road, Woodston. 
Messrs. J. Wills & Son (of Derby), architects. 

Silverstone.—Council School. Messrs. Talbot Brown & 
Fisher, ЕК.К.Т.В.А. (of Wellingborough), architects. 

Wood ford-cum-Membris.—Couneil School. Mr. R. J. 
Williams (of Kettering), architect, 

NOHTHUMBERLAND. | 

Morpeth.—Municipal Baths. 

Whitley Bay.—(Supplementary to April 4.)—Thirty-eight 
workmen's houses (29,700). Mr. A. J. Rousell, Council 
surveyor. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Selston.—Council School for 500 places, 

SHROPSHIRE. 


Breseley.—Weslevan Chapel: rebuilding minister’s house, 
KC, 
SURREY. 
Barnes.--Six houses, Sheen Lane, for Messrs. James & 
Lane. 


Four houses, Richmond Park Road, Messrs. Pepler 


& Allen, architects. 
I'ichmond.—Houses, Mortlake Road, for Messrs. Boore 
& Parker. 
House, Queen's Road. 
tect. 
Holy Trinity Schools: additions. 
smith & Brewer, architects. 
Worplesdon.—Perry Hill Schools: enlargement (£950). 
SUSSEX, | 
Hove,—Church Hall. 
Midhurst.—Grammar School: enlargement. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham.—Electric Supply Power Station, Nechells 
(£250,000). 
WILTSHIRE, 
Sivindon.—Parish Hall, Devizes Road. 
& Pritchett, ЕЕ. S.L, architects. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Barnsley.—Business premises, New Street: 
Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects. 
Hualifar.—House, Ovenden. Messrs, Jackson & Fox 
architects. m 
M iddlesborough . — Tuberculosis hospital, 
gess, borough engineer. 
Mirfield.—Community of the Resurrection. : 
н (25.000), У urrection : College exten- 
She ffield.—Picture Palace, South Stre 3^ 
Pal Pitas Dd , treet, for the Sheffield 
Whitby.—Garage and workshops, St. 
Mr. A. E. Young, architect. 
York.—Knavesmire Public Elementary 
places, Campleshon Lane. Mr. J. 1^ 


chester), architect. 
WALES. 


Brynmawr.—Four shops. Mr. R. Simmonds c 
wood), architect. bbs 
Caerphilly. —Thirty houses, Pontypandy, 
well (of Treharris), architect. ` 
Carmarthen.—-Pair of villas, Morfa Lane. 
Jones, architect. 
Swansea.—Parish Church, Oystermouth : 
alterations (£6,500). 
| SCOTLAND. 

Bun ff.—St. Andrew's Episcopal Church. 
F.R.I.B.A. (of Aberdeen), architect, 
DBishopbriggs.—Block of houses Balmuildy i 
; J, 5 Е о , ‹ У Ко 1, n z 
я Valley, for Captain Stirling (of Keir), а 

lairgowrie.—Police buildings Croft Lane. Me ` 

goi gs, С . Messrs. Smart 
& Stewart (of Perth), architects, Separ, \ . 
p s eparate trade con- 


Mr. E. J. Partridge, archi- 


Messrs. Brewer, 


Messrs. Bishop 


alterations. 


Mr, S. E. Bur- 


Hilda's Terrace. 


School, for 800 
Proflitt (of Man- 


Mr. W. Dowdes- 
Mr. A. I. 


restoration and 


Mr. А. Clyne, ` 
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DAMP WALLS 


are not only a discomfort ; they actually 


ENDANGER HEALTH 


FOR MAKING DAMP WALLS DRY 


PROTEX 


(BLACK CARBON EMULSION) 


is THE REMEDY 


Applied cold with an ordinary brush. 896 Stand 64, Row О, 


Exhibition, 0 
Yields a perfect bond for plaster. — Aprii e iei 


The Best New Year's Resolution— 
“ADOPT MOTOR TRACTION." 
А жы SE ga a es ee ae oe ESE SEDE EE ыы саны A ЗН 


COMMERCIAL 


MOTOR CHASSIS 


3-TON LORRIES 
The Pick of the Market 


В. TYPE (L.€.0.C.) & DAIMLER 
3-TONNERS. 


2,500 of these Vehicles now Successfully 
Working. 


ALSO FIRST-CLASS SECOND-HAND CHASSIS, 
‘withdrawn by the London General Omnibus Company 
under Standardization Scheme, including :— STRAKER- 
SQUIRE, MILNES, DAIMLER, WOLSELEY, 
BUSSING, and DE DIONS from £50 to £250. 


Address ALL your enquiries to 


Stuart A. Curzon, 


98 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MARSDEN 
n. ‚ TILES 


LIMITED 
NA 


George M. Callender & Co., Ltd. 


25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, &o. 


FAIRFIELD WORKS 
Manufactories: & DUCAL WORKS, 


BURSLEM 
LONDON DEPOT :— 


MARYLEBONE GOODS STATION, 
GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY, W. 


WALL-TILING - FLOOR-TILING 
MOSAIC: BRIQUET TES : &- 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, May 3. 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers: Visit to the New Buildings of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, Westminster, at 2.50 р.м. 
Upper Norwood Atheneum: Visit to Fetcham and Leatherhead. 
Monday, May 5. 
Royal Institute of British Architects: Annual General Meeting 


at 8 P.M. 
Surveyors’ Institution: Paper entitled ‘‘The Valuation of 


Flats," by Mr. F. Treacher Terry, F.S.I., at 8 p.m, 
Tuesday, May 6. 

Architectural Association: Opening of an Exhibition of French 
Architectural Drawings and Work by Students of L'Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris, by M. Paul Cambon, at 3.30 р.м. 

Architectural Association: Amnual Dinner at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, W., at 7.30 р.м. 

Wednesday, May 7. 

Royal Archeological Institute: Meeting at Burlington House, , 

Piccadilly, W., at 4.30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 8. 
Society of Architects: Paper entitled ‘‘ Westminster Abbey," 


by Mr. Charles W. Ball, M.S.A., at 8 p.m. | 
Concrete Institute: Paper entitled ‘ The Stability of Brick 
Chimney Shafts," by Mr. Harold Cane, at 7.30 р.м. 


INSTRUCTION IN CONSTRUCTION. 
Wust it may be argued that to teach a knowledge 
of construction it is necessary that the pupil should be 
shown things in the solid, it is nevertheless the fact 
that the number of books on construction is already 
large, and their sale is so rapid and regular as to 
result in a continuous stream of new editions and fresh 
appellants for favour. It follows therefore that some- 
thing, if not everything, relating to building construction 
can be learnt from books, better no doubt when supple- 
mented by personal instruction and ocular demonstra- 
tion. In the writing or compiling of a book to convey 
instruction in construction, the author is forced to make 
a choice in more than one important direction. He 
must assume that his reader either already possesses 
some knowledge or is ignorant of the subject. If he is 
Incorrect in his assumption his book is either incom- 
prehensible or overweighted with unnecessary and ex- 
traneous matter. Тоо many books on construction, 
particularly when they touch on mathematics or physics, 
assume too large an element of previous knowledge in 
the student. 

When the author has rightly judged the correct 
standard of ignorance from which he must approach 
his treatment of the Subject there yet remains a further 
Important question. Is he to fully explain ab inilio 
the reasons for his teaching or is he to expect his 
reader to accept his dictuin on each and every point 
without question or explanation? The temptation for 
the author is to abbreviate explanation and to issue h's 
fiat. It is much easier to state a fact or a practice 
than to elucidate the causes of the fact or the reasons 
for the practice, but in building construction, particu- 
larly as it should be studied by an embryo architect, 
the reason and the cause are often of more vital 
Importance than the practice or the fact. Circumstances 
alter and the practice that was excellent fifty years 
або 1S obsolete and absurd to-day, as for example in 
the standard tags of specification. writing relating to 
timber. | 

The author of a book may be either a writer or 
a compiler, and in regard to architecture, whether 
treating of history or of construction, books for students 
are far too often compiled rather than written, as evi- 
dence the lengthy existence of the amusing canard that 
hair for plastering should be black ox-hair, and the still 
virulent fallacy that а king-post, even when In iron, 
must be carried up to support the ridge, which seems 
to get along very happily without such support in the 
case of queen-post or couple roofs. Iérrors such as 
these are started by some author and reproduced by 
compiler after compiler. Nor is it only the construc- 


tionists who follow each other's mistakes like a flock 
of sheep. It would be an interesting occupation for 
a student's leisure to count the number of compilers 
who quote the incomplete Erechtheion as an example 
of irregular planning by Greek architects. 

When, therefore, a new book for architectural 
students comes before us, we look to see how the 
author has approached the problems to which we have 
referred, and in the second volume* on Building Con- 
struction of the Architects’ Library, edited by Professor 
]. M. Simpson, we are first of all struck with the 
fact that here we have a book which is for the most 
part written and not compiled. Hence there is a fresh- 
ness that is exhilarating and a general up-to-dateness 
that is usually lacking in a compilation. Тһе ехашріе 
set in the first volume of the collaboration of a number 
of writers is here followed, with the resultant advantage 
of superior thoroughness of treatment апа increased 
interest from differentiation of style over the production 
of a single author dealing with a number of multi- 
farious and diverse divisions of the subject of building 
construction. 

The first section of building construction dealt with 
in the present volume is Reinforced Concrete and the 
article thereon is written by Mr. John H. Markham, 
The position of this author is not one with which we 
can altogether agree. “Іп the first place,’’ he says, 
‘it is hardly to be expected that reinforced concrete 
will make much difference to the general lines of archi- 
tectural treatment now considered suitable for buildings 
of various classes; and secondly, it is not likely to 
be used further than to form a structural skeleton to be 
clothed with a covering capable of being rendered more 
pleasing to the eye than concrete or cement.’’ In other 
words, the resources of the art of architecture can 
evolve no better treatment of reinforced concrete than 
its habiliment in a sham veneer of some pleasing 
material, Surely this is nothing less than a complete 
negation of art. 

Again, the author says, ''it will probably never 
become customary for the architect to design his own 
reinforced concrete work, just as it is not usual for him 
to design the steel skeieton or framework for a building, 
This makes 16 unnecessary for him to understand all the 
methods of calculation adopted and the short cuts and 
time-saving expedients needed by the engineer." Mr. 


* The Architects’ Library. Building Construction. In two 
volumes. Vol. II. By John H. Markham, A.R LB A.; Edwin 
Gunn, A.R LB A. ; Alan С. James; Herbert A. Satchell, F.R.I.B.A., 
P.A.S.I ; Е. M. Simpson, Е.В.1.В.А., Professor of Architecture, 
University of London; J. D. Crace. With 142 illustrations. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Со. 10s. 64. net.) 
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Markham would seem to have deliberately set out to 
perpetuate the custom of the architect handing over the 
design of his reinforced concrete work to someone else ; 
for, not only does he refuse to give the '' short cuts ’’ 
which are '' needed," but in the examples of calcula- 
tions which he does include he has overwhelmed the 
student with the evolution of intricate formula insuffi- 
ciently explained, with numerous methods of trial and 
error that are sufficient to induce any but the most 
persevering to hand over the job to some other fellow. 
The serious student may, however, be recommended to 
persevere, and when he has managed to comprehend the 
mstruction here given he can get the short cuts from 
another source and will not be terrified in the future. 

Specialists’ methods of reinforcement and папу 
forms of fire-resisting floors now on the market are well 
explained and ilustrated, but the continual advance of 
manufacturers now in progress prevents any book from 
being completely up to date, as will be appreciated by 
those who visited the exhibition at Olympia last week. 

A chapter on roof coverings by Mr. Edwin Gunn 
contams about the best description of the use of slates, 
tiles, stone slabs, aud thateh that we have seen in any 
book on building construction, but slate merchants do 
not agree with the novel theory that lap in head-nailed 
slates is counted from the nail-heles and net from the 
head of the underlying slates. The dictum that hay as a 
bedding for tiles degenerates “in a few years into a 
pulpy mass ” is not borne out by the many examples of 
roofs, hundreds of vears old, still in.excellent. condition 
on farm buildings, which have been so treated. 

External plumbing is well treated bv Mr. Alan G. 
James, and we are glad to see that some of the sillv fads 
in this trade introduced into some text-books and copied 
by other compilers are not here repeated. The author 
18, however, too fond of showing and reconunending 
copper nailing in situations where good plumbers do not 

use it. Тһе chapter on glazing is somewhat perfunctory, 
and some of the best specialist devices are ignored. 

Timber is dealt with by Mr. Herbert A. Satchell. 
and whilst his explanation of terms and description of 
varieties are good, there is too much vague generality 
about the account of preservative methods of treating 
timber—as, for example, “if building-in js a necessity 
the ends should be treated with some antiseptic oil.’ 
What the student wants to know is: What antiseptic oil 
should be used? So also “ various chemical processes ” 
and “ various preservative and sterilising liquids ” are 
said to be used. | 

The Editor, Professor Simpson, has written the 
chapters on joinery, and, whilst thoroughly practical, 
the treatment of the subject is based on design instead 
of as too often divorced from artistic considerations. 
We do not notice that the so-called Yorkshire tvpe of 
sliding casement, so highly recommended bv the report 

of the Departmental Committee on Buildings for Small 
Holdings, Is mentioned in the description of various types 
of window, The chapters on plastering, by Mr. Mark- 
ham, and on painting and decoration, by Mr. J. D. 
Crace, suffer from brevity, but are fair as far as the 
space permitted to the writers would allow. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Ir would seem that the prospects of a satisfactory 
solution of the Admiralty Arch dilticultv are now particu- 
larly bright. The plan put forward by the London 
County Council and the Westminster City Council is to 
be considered by Lord Plymouth and Mr. Reginald Blon- 
field, A.R.A., President of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects, at the request of the Office of Works, whilst 
negotiations for the acquisition of the property that is im 
the way of the proposed improvements are, we under- 
stand, going on smoothly. 


The conservation of the Crystal Palace for the benefit 
of the public also seems to be very hopeful, as, although 


the Government will not give a grant, the Borough 
Councils south of the river, and probably the London 
County Council, are prepared to follow the example of 
the Croydon Council, so that the Lord Mayor will thus 
have a very good nucleus on which to build his fund for 
the purchase of the property. 


ee s 


The resolutions on the subject of the ornaments and 
fittings of churches introduced by the Bishop of Man- 
chester to the Upper House of Convocation of the 
Northern Province. and carried unanimously are of 
importance to architecture. | 

The main points are that the Chancellor of the Con- 
sistory Court is to have the power to order ornaments 
and fittings introduced without a faculty to be removed, 
and to give directions as to the custody of such orna- 
ments and fittings. Не is also empowered to make 
inquiry, through the officers of his court, to ascertain 
Whether faculties in respect of the plans of churches 
and the ornaments and fittings of churches have been 
executed in strict accordance with the order of the court. 
It is also set forth that it shall be the duty of the church- 
wardens of each parish to see that there is а correct 
and complete inventory of the ornaments and fittings of 
their church, and that it is deposited іп the registry of 
the diocese, and that a copy of the same is preserved in 
the parish safe; that rural deans at the periodical inspec- 
tion of the churches in their deaneries (which should not 
be less than once in three years), or on the occasion of 
any inspection which they are specially requested by the 
Bishop to make, shall examine the inventory deposited 
in the diocesan registry or in the parish safe, and report 
any deviations from the said inventory to the Bishop, 
either directly or through the archdeacon. 


The Bill introduced into the House of Lords by 
Lord Beauchamp, the First Commissioner of Works, 
may be regarded as a consolidation of the Bills introduced 
last Session and amended by the Special Committee 
of the House of Lords appointed to consider them. Тһе 
new Bul is divided into four parts, The first part. pra- 
vides for the purchase by agreement of any monument 
within the meaning of the Bill by a local authority, and 
for the acceptance by either the Commissioners of Works 
or a local authority of any monument bequeathed to 
them for preservation. The second part gives the Com- 
missioners of Works power to be constituted the guar- 
dians of other monuments not actually in their posses- 
sion, and provides that once this guardianship has been 
established it shall continue even should the property 
pass into other hands. Part three gives the Ancient 
Monument Board (which is constituted bv Clause 16 of 
the Bill out of representatives from the three Royal 
Commissions on Historical Monuments, the two Societies 
of Antiquaries, the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and the Board of Education) power to report 
if any monument is in danger of destruction, in which 
case the Cornimissioners may make an order placing the 
monument under their protection. Under this part the 
Commissioners are given very considerable powers, and 
the Bill, if it becomes an Act, should make it impossible 
for any historic structure in the country to be allowed 
to fall into decay. Part four contains a number of 
nuscellaneous provisions, including a substantial penalty 
to be imposed upon anyone guilty of defacing monu- 
ments. The owner himself becomes liable to this 
penalty af he had previously placed the building under 
the guardianship of the Office of Works. Besides the 
Board, one or more inspectors are to be appointed. 
Finally, local authorities аге given power to regulate 
stvles of architecture for new buildings in harmony with 
anv old buildings in the neighbourhood, and to prohibit 
or restrict the display of advertisements outside any of 


these. 
We are not surprised to hear that there are symptoms 
of a skv-scraper scare in New York, aud the cause of the 
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scare is worth consideration, with our present tendency 
to substitute steel-framed structures and reinforced con- 
crete for the older and well-tried materials, honest brick 
and stone. Electrolysis is the danger which appears to 
be threatening the sky-scraper. The extensive use of 
electricity and the liability of escaping currents have 
provided an initial factor for the destruction of iron and 
steel. It is stated that in Chicago the steel columns of a 
building which has been recently examined were found 
to be in process of disintegration at the rate of a pound 
an hour. This disintegration can be produced by 
currents of the lowest voltage, so that П must be feared 
that the steel-framed structure is at the mercy of any 
leaky electric light or telephone wire. 


. The necessity for more effective means for the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments in the form of portable 
property belonging to churches is emphasised by the 
upprehension expressed at the annual meeting of the 
Surrey Archeological Society. The Rev. T. 5. Cooper 
drew attention to the possibility of two silver Common- 
wealth flagons in East Horsley Church being sold. He 
said they were of the shape which was the fashion to- 
wards the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they 
were the only ones in Surrey, and were very rare else- 
where. He moved a resolution to the effect that the 
Society had heard with regret of the possibility of the 
flagons being sold, and recording their earnest hope that 
the parishioners would see their way to retain them in 
the possession of the parish to which they had belonged 
since 1649. The Society pointed out that these flagons 
were the only specimens of the period in the county of 
Surrey, were of great rarity and beauty, and that their 
loss would be a very serious misfortune to the Church 
plate of the county. 


The exceptional privileges of railway companies 
seem to have been too liberally granted by Parliament 
when they are permitted to ignore the general line of 
buildings in considering their frontage, as in the case 
of a building which has been erected by the Metro- 
politan Railway Company on the forecourt of Nos. 110 
and 119 Euston Road. The Building Acts Committee 
of the London County Council reports that as the result 
of an appeal to the divisional court against the magis- 
trate’s decision, the Company are held to be empowered 
to erect the building and the costs of the case have to 
be borne by the Council. 


Whilst it is desirable that sanatorium accommoda- 
tion should be provided as cheaply as possible, it is 
also clearly necessary that economy should not lead to 
the sacrifice of elhicienev, and in a letter to Zhe Scots- 
man Drs. Edward Б. Prest aud Wiliam Barr write 
from the Ayrshire sanatorium pointing out very clearly 
how efficiency ш а sanatoriuin necessarily leads to 
expense. It as obvious that if a sanatorium is inefficient 
Whatever money has been spent upon it is wasted, and 
true economy 15 dependent on efliciency. Гог the 
efficient working of a sanatorium as regards discipline, 
isolation when necessary, possibility. of putting to bed 
and keeping at absolute rest anv patient when required, 
it is essential that a large proportion of the patients be 
provided with separate rooms. For these reasons it is 
imperative that the sanatorium be built on the block 
system, With suitable corridors, facilitating commminica- 
tion with the lavatories and the administration depart- 
ment. 16 will be necessary also to have about 10 per 
cent. of the rooms heated either by open fires or hot 
water radiators for the treatment of cases requiring 
warmth. For reasons of economy, although not more 
advantageous, 20 per cent. or thereabouts of the beds 
might be provided in huts. To prevent a sanatorium 
becoming a public nuisance, due regard must be given 
to the provision of a suitable and abundant water supply, 
proper lavatory accommodation, and an efficient scheme 
for sewage disposal. In addition an abundance of hot 
water for baths and hot-water bottles must be provided. 


= 
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This involves а furnace, which can also be used for the 
cisposal of sputum. Unless the sanatorium be small, 
с scheme for lighting wii be necessary; and as it is 
undesirable that linen, &c., should be dealt with oytside 
the institution, a suitable laundry should be provided. 
A dining hall is, of course, essential, and this can be 
used as a recreation-rooin for the women. It is neces- 
sary, also, to have such a room for the men. There 
can be no valid reason for depriving the unfortunate 
sufferers from phthisis, who are willing to be treated, 
of all the amenities of Ше. There should be a garden, 
to provide a sufficient amount of work for patients 
requiring it. А caretaker’s. cottage will also be 
necessary. 

lor proper administration it is requisite that there 
he a proper administrative block, in which provision 
should be made for kitchen accommodation, store-room, 
linen-room,  consulting-room, dispensary, laboratory, 
und proper quarters for the permanent staff, which 
should be at least as good as those in other institutions. 
As it is absolutely necessary for the proper working 
of a sanatorium that the patients be under constant 
medical supervision, 16 is incumbent to have a resident 
medical superintendent of mature experience, whose 
interest in the patients and the community is stimulated 
by making such appointments attractive. It is unlikely 
that the above requirements can be fulfilled at a cost less 
than from £120 to £150 per bed. 


An amusing incident occurred at the Carlisle Con- 
sistory Court in connection with the application for a 
faculty for placing stained-glass in one of the windows. 
The design submitted to the Chancellor included a repre- 
sentation of Esau and several dogs. The Chancellor 
remarked that firms designed strange things at times. 
Esau was quite a natural subject to select for this 
window, secing that the person to be commemorated had 
been for many years a keeper. '' We were told,” he 
continued, “that Esau was a cunning hunter, that he 
had bows and arrows, and these were represented in the 
design; but nothing was told them about the dogs which 
had been introduced." He referred to the subject be- 
cause some designs had been brought before him of the 
most foolish character where dogs had been introduced 
at a period when they were held by the people in utter 
abhorrence. The present instance, however, was one 
of the cases where an artist, he thought, might introduce 
& conventional idea of that sort without getting into 
great trouble, and the faculty would be granted; but 
when subjects were brought. with these same animals in 
connection. with the later periods of Jewish history the 
Court would object. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

Honsuny.- The plans of Mr. W. А. Kendall, of 
Station Road, Ossett, have been accepted in the competi- 
tion promoted by the Horbury Urban District Councii 
and the Common Lands Trustees for a commodious public 
hal to be erected behind the town hall. 

ҸАТЕ. [he Urban District Council have accepted the 
plans of Mr. Charles T. Adshead, of St. Ann’s Square, 
Manchester, in the architectural competition for the new 
Council offices and parish hall. The designs of Mr. W. H. 
Mitchell, of Sale and Manchester, were placed second, and 
those of Mr. W. M. Gillow, of Manchester, third. There 
were thirteen competitors. The estimated cost of the build- 
ings is about £10,000. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


PAISLEY ABBEY. 
Wr this week continue our series of reproductions from 
Mr. P. MacGregor Chalmers! drawings showing the work 
he is carrying out at Paisley Abbey, of which a descrip- 
tion was given in Zhe Architect last week. 


“THE ARCHITECT” TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP, 1912. 


Ix this issue we complete our illustrations from draw- 
ings by Mr. E. H. Gibson, made during his tour last year. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


An adjourned general meeting of the Royal Institute was 
held on Monday, the 28th ult. Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.S.A., vice-president, was in the chair. 

The business before the meeting was the discussion of 
the papers by Messrs. F. N. Jackson and Bernard Dicksee 
on “ Modern Steel Construction," adjourned from the meet- 
ing of April 21. The papers were summarised in our issue 
of last week. 

Mr. W. G. Perkins, in opening the discussion, dealt 
with various points raised by both papers. Mr. Jackson 
had stated that no discretion appeared to be left to the 
District Surveyor, and one could only appeal on certain 
points to the County Council. The first part of this asser- 
tion was not quite true. Mr. Jackson pointed out that 
under Part IV. of the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act of 1909, the superload for the lightest class 
of floor, for human habitation, mizht amount to a mini- 
mum of 37 cwt. per person. This might be so; but it was 
necessary to have a very big margin of strength. For 
instance, he had seen bressumers cut away two-thirds in 
order to make room for a revolving door. 

Mr. Horace Cubitt felt rather inclined to adopt a 
critical attitude, because in his opinion the whole trend 
of the two papers was against the spirit of the Royal 
Institute. The papers were doubtless very good and ex- 
cellent treatises on the subjects on which they bore. But 
they did not deal completely with modern steel construc- 
tion. Personally, he did not think that the subject of 
construction could be properly divorced from that of archi- 
tecture. He for many years thought that the 
structural engineering profession, of which Mr. Jackson 
was so distinguished a member, as distinct from the archi- 
tectural profession, should not exist. If structural engineers 

gave a little more attention to other aspects of archi- 
tecture than structural engineering, if for example they 
would give attention to planning and architectural de- 
Sign in the broadest sense of the term (not to the archæo- 
logical side necessarily), they would probably come to a 
very foremost place in the profession and produce perhaps 
more living architecture than is produced at present. It 


- 


. seemed to him that real architecture could not be evolved 


if the man who is designing the building did not know 
what the construction was going to be. The existing methods 
did not lead to a living style such as was produced in the 
great ages of the past. Mr. Dicksee, however, in his paper, 
dealt with the question purely from the side of adminis- 
tration. The general argument against an architect being 
competent to design his own construction was that the 
subject was 80 difficult as to be impossible for the ordinary 
architect to master. The subject undoubtedly was difficult. 
The District Surveyors were, he believed, not up in it a 
few years ago, but they were all administering the Act 
now. Mention of the difficulty of modern steel construction 
suggested the question of examinations. The subject was 
not enormously difficult or worse than some of the other 
things which the student had to learn. The examinations, 
however, might lead the student along a little easier path 
than they did at present. The intermediate examination 
might deal very simply with the basis of all steel con- 
struction, and the final with the whole thing. At present 
the papers of both examinations seemed to be much on the 
same lines, If the basis of construction was not thoroughly 
mastered in early days architects would go through their 
lives without knowing how their buildings were constructed. 
In conclusion, he would ask how architects could maintain 
that construction was the basis of their art if they did not 
know how their buildings were constructed. 

Mr. John Todd thought that the success of the very 
admirable 1909 Act might be to some considerable extent 
imperilled by the preparation and submission of long and 
to a great extent useless calculations. Architects might 
get а dread for its administration. He was therefore 
strongly opposed to the forms proposed, and considered they 
were unsuitable, to a very large extent, for the use of the 
District Surveyor. When he, as a District Surveyor, got 
а steel frame building scheme before him, the first point 
he set out to settle was whether the engineer or architect 
їп charge of the work or directing it was a capable man 
striving to produce a building in conformity with the law. 
This was shown by an ordinary copy of the engineer's 
caleulations and his blue prints. Only one scheme bh- 
been sent him on the forms suggested jointly bv the Dis- 
trict Surveyors’ Association and the R.I.B.A. Science Com- 


mittee; after wrestling two evenings with it he had to ask 
the engineer to come and see him. What he generally 
wanted was a carefully got-out calculation of all the loads 
throughout the building. It might well be that this Act, 
which was a truly admirable one from the administrator’s 
point of view, would become jeopardised if the District Sur- 
veyors insisted on elaborate calculations which engineers 
did not adopt naturally. He would like to protest strongly 
against the too general assumption that the 1909 Act in- 
volved endless trouble. That opinion had been expressed 
by Mr. Jackson and was not fair criticism. The London 
County Council did not appoint their District Surveyors 
to play the fool with valuable property. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was only a means to an end. The particular one in 
question had for its end that steel frame building should 
not fall below a certain standard of stability. He pro- 
tested against the assumption that the Act of 1909 really 
placed great disability on those who used it. As a matter 
of fact he would like to see the Act extended in scope and 
made to apply to all buildings. 

Mr. C, Stanley Peach supported Mr. Cubitt's contention 
that the title of the papers had not been treated in the 
way the members had expected. It was, he thought, a little 
unfortunate that no architect had been associated with the 
two authors. The study of modern materials was surely 
one of the most important parts of an architect's work if he 
was to carry on the evolution of the art. Mr. Jackson's 
paper amounted to the statement that all sub-sensible 
forces in a building must be met. Those forces could best 
be treated by mathematics. The same kind of forces 
governed the science of architecture. He found great diffi- 
culty in agreeing with Mr. Dicksee, for the use of his 
proposed forms was a very serious matter, and there was a 
good deal to be said against them. The matter might well 
have been considered by the R.I.B.A. Practice Committee. 
Their use would entail a very serious responsibility on 
District Surveyors. Until the suggested forms had been 
considered by the Practice Committee architects would, in 
his opinion, be wise if they used them with extreme 
caution. 

Mr. E. Fiander Etchells hoped that the District Sur- 
veyors' Association would be able to simplify the forms 
suggested in Mr. Dicksee's paper. The last word on steel 
construction had not yet been written, but what had been 
written would stand for a very long time. He would 
appeal to Institute members to support the London County 
Council when next they proposed any change in the Act. 

Mr. Oscar Faber contended that details of steel cone 
struction could only be dealt with by engineers who have 
specialised, in structural engineering. It was a matter of 
great importance that on valuable sites it should be per- 
missible to reduce the thickness of walls; that could only 
be done under the 1909 Act. "Therefore it was a matter of 
national concern that that Act should become popular. His 
opinion was that the forms suggested were not those used 
by an engineer when designing a building. Unless the 
authorities were prepared to deal with steel structures on 
broad lines the Act would be evaded. Such an eventuality 
would be a great pity. Where the District Surveyor was 
prepared to administer the 1909 Act in & practical manner 
there was no increased labour entailed on the engineer. 
All the provisions of the Act would be complied with by a 
competent engineer. Those who evade them are sure to 
work in a much less safe manner. He disagreed with tho 
view that structural engineers should cease to exist. If 
they did so their work would have to be taken up by some- 
one else. He did not think the percentage of architects 
capable of doing it would be large. Architects and the con- 
sulting engineer should work together if a steel frame 
building is to be successfully designed. The architect has 
a very clear idea of what he wants, and he approaches the 
consulting engineer as to the best way of getting it. Mr. 
Faber said in conclusion that the way wind pressure was 
dealt with in the forms was absolutely fallacious. 

Mr. Frank N. Jackson, in replying to some of the many 
points raised, agreed that the best results were got by the 
co-operation of the architect and the engineer. He hoped 
they would never have to adopt. the proposed forms. 

Mr. Bernard Dicksee said that the object of the Act as 
regards calculations was to put the District Surveyor in a 
position to understand the loads and stresses. As to the 
practicability of the proposed forms, he might mention that 
they had already been successfully used in a building put 
up in his district. They had also been praised by one of 
the most experienced engineers in the United States. 

B 
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Mr. George Hubbard, the chairman, in proposing a vote 
of thanks, said he supposed there always was some feeling 
of antagonism between the architect and the engineer. 
But he believed it was vanishing. Engineers showed archi- 
tects how they could build more economically and 
more scientifically than had been done before. Architects 
should try to develop their art on the lines laid down by 
the engineer for economical construction. Architecture in 
the past had developed mainly by new forms and new 
materials. If engineers came forward with new kinds of 
construction the architect would only be following precedent 
if he tried to adapt his architecture to it. 

The Chairman announced that the Annual General 
Meeting will be held next Monday, when the annual report 
of the Council will be presented. Further, that a Special 
General Meeting will be held Monday, May 19, to consider 
the draft of a revised schedule of professional charges and 
other documents connected therewith, which have been 
prepared by the Council and issued to members. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON. 
In the course of a long and acrimonious debate at the 
London County Council on Tuesday last, on the subject 
of the proposed establishment of a Traffic Board for the 
Metropolis, Viscount Peel, the newly-elected chairman of 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 

| "^ . SOCIETY. | 
Тнв annual meeting was held on Wednesday, April 23. The 
chair was taken by the President, Mr. E. R. Sutton, 
F.R.I.B.A. Two members and one Associate were elected. 
The Derby Society and the Nottingham Society have recently 
amalgamated. The membership, including twenty-two 
Derby members, now numbers 116. 

The Council reported that the attendance at the general 
meetings had been very satisfactory, but the students’ meet- 
ings were not well supported. 

The Society celebrated its jubilee last November by a 
conversazione at the Exchange, kindly lent by the Mayor. 

The Council are in constant communication with the 
master builders with reference to questions of contracts, &c., 
and have appointed a Town Planning Committee to assist 
local authorities in developing their districts. 

The statement of accounts showed a balance of £26 in 
hand. 

Mr. Spencer, the Hon. Librarian, reported that there 
was an increasing demand for books. 

Mr. Swann, the Hon. Secretary of the Desigming Club, 
stated that there had been an increase in the number of 
designs submitted, and announced the prize winners as 
follows : — 

For the best designs submitted : Messrs, G. M. Eaton and 
N. H. Pratt. 


Fic. 1.—8HOP IN BARGATE, CANTERBURY. 


the Improvements Committee, made some interesting allu- 
sions to the effect of tramway development on improve- 
ments in London. Improvements, said his Lordship, had 
been dragged in the mud of the tramways, but some day, 
perhaps, when tramways had been developed to the fullest 
possible extent, the Improvements Committee would be 
able to develop the magnificent schemes they had in view. 
In spite of the difficulties which the committee encountered, 
he was amazed at its activity, and honestly believed the 
people of London failed to realise the extent to which 
their town had been improved. In defence of the com- 
mittee, however, he was bound to say they were still 
suffering from the tremendous incubus and encumbrance 
of the Holborn-to-Strand scheme. Except for that, the 
face of London would have been so altered at the present 
time that even Sir John Benn would fail to recognise it. 


Mr. C. H. Gace, architect, London, has prepared plans 
for a church proposed to be erected at Merton at a cost of 
£9,240, in connection with the parish church. 


For measured drawings: Mr. C. F. Hasledine. 

For Mr. W. Jessop's prize: Mr. Beaverstock, first ; Mr. 
T. C. Howitt, second. | 

For Mr. Evans’ sketch-book prize: Messrs. Hasledine and 
Eaton equal. | 

The following were elected officers for 1913-14: President, 
Mr. Sutton, Е.В.Т.В.А. ; Vice-President, Mr. Gill, M.S.A. ; 
Council, Messrs. Bromley, Bond, Eaton, Evans, Gleave, 
Heazell, Dickman, Woollatt, and Swann; Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. F. M. Royle; Librarian, Mr. Spencer ; 
Designing Club Secretary, Mr. Woollatt ; auditors, Messrs. 
Holbrook and N. H. Pratt. 

At the close of the meeting an inspection was made of the 
students’ drawings which were on exhibition, interest being 
centred on five sheets of measured drawings of the chapter- 
house at Southwell by Mr. Leech, who recently received 
honourable mention for them from the Royal Institute. 
One drawing has been selected by the Royal Institute for 
exhibition in London and the provinces, and will shortly be 
exhibited at the Castle. | 

After taking light refreshments, an informal smoking 
social concluded the proceedings. 


— ے‎ < Gib a ` 


door in Bargate Street. The fine carving in the panel 
above the door should be noted. Of this doorhead and 
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WOOD BRACKETS OF THE RENAISSANCE by the Cathedral gateway, it forms a wonderful picture. 
An example which has suffered severely from the weather 


PERIOD FROM CANTERBURY. | рша ; : : : 
Or all the ancient cities of the Home Counties none con- in Snowman Big, A. At as eepecially, interesting: from the 
tains a greater wealth of timber-framed buildings than the 
cathedral city of Canterbury. True, much of the work 
which undoubtedly exists is not apparent—a vast number of 
the ostensibly brick houses, if denuded of their enveloping 
skin of mathematical tiling, would exhibit most beautiful 
timber construction, as exemplified by the operations now 
in progress on premises in Mercury Lane—but nevertheless 
that which has always been exposed ог only recently 
opened up is worthy of the most careful study and 


attention. 


1 


Fic. 5.—HOUSE ІМ PALACE STREET. 


fact that it occurs on quite a small cottage—or cottages, 
to be exact, for there are a pair--and goes to show that 
in work of a quite humble and unostentatious character a 


Fic, 2—HOUSE IN LADY WOOITON'S GREEN. 


Not the least interesting feature of this fine timber 
construction is the use of carved brackets to apparently 
support the overhanging upper storey, either ornamental 
or grotesque. Probably there is no other town in which 
во many and such variety of these interesting brackets can 
be found, 

The accompanying photographs illustrate some of the 
better-known examples, but their number could be extended 
almost, indefinitely. 

Fig. 1 shows the grotesque figure-bracket from a shop 


bracket Mr. Heginald Blomfield, A.R.A., gives a sketch 
іп his “ History of the Renaissance in England.” 

Fig. 2 shows an example which is to be found on the 
angle of a house in ‘‘Lady Wootton’s Green,’’ the open 
space in front of St. Augustine’s Abbey. 

This house has the ground-floor walls constructed of 
rubble masonry and flintwork, into which have been built 
many fragments of stone-carving obviously translated from 
some church in the neighbourhood—possibly the abbey or 
the ruined St. Pancras close by. Above, the overhanging 
storey is treated in Georgian character with mathematical 
tiling and imitation stone quoins. 

Fig. 3 shows an angle bracket on a house in Palace 
Street, opposite the King’s School Gate to the Cathedral. 

This house is one of the finest pieces of timber-framed 
work in the city, and, seen from the Mint yard. masked in 


Fic. 4.—HOUSE IN ST. STEPHEN'S, 


very considerable amount of thought and labour was 
expended. The date—1610—can just be made out above 


the volute. 
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Finally, there is an angle bracket from a house in 
Wincheap, carved in the likeness of a grotesque head 


Fic. 5—HOUSE IN WINCHEAP. 


springing from the upper scroll of the bracket. This house 
is а delightful example of early Georgian work, and 
contains a fine entrance door. 


HOW ST. PAUL'S WAS BUILT.’ 
By J. M. W. HALLEY. 


In all that has been written lately on the subject of St. 
Paul’s, Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of the same, 
appears only as a name. Yet there is nothing of mystery or 
obscurity surrounding the circumstances of a life, interesting 
in itself, but doubly so from the fact that to few men has 
such an opportunity been given of outwardly moulding the 
face of a great city. 

He was born in 1632 at East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, the 
son of Dr. Christopher Wren, Dean of Windsor. A feeble 
habit of body prevented him being sent to school, and his 
early education in consequence was under the care of a 
domestic tutor until he had attained the age of nine, 
when he was committed to the tender mercies of the 
redoubtable Dr. Busby at Westminster. He was a youth 
of prodigious inventive wit, and while yet in his school 
days invented an astronomical instrument and a ''pneu- 
matic engine." The former was dedicated to his father 
in a Latin verse of some ingenuity, but it was not for 
scholarship that he developed an ‘‘ uncommon genius,” but 
for physics and mathematics. 

With this natural bias of mind he was essentially practi- 
cal, choosing, instead of the abstract, some concrete method 
of demonstration ; consequently, he was engaged with all eorts 
of physical experiments. He was as deft with his fingers 
as he was agile in his mind, constructing the apparatus with 
the one, the idea of which was engendered in the other. He 
invented a weather clock with a revolving cylinder for keeping 
records during the night, and made a model of it for the 
celebrated physician, Sir Charles Scarborough, actually 
engraving the dial with his own hands. When Wren was 
admitted а доп етап-соттопег of Wadham College, 


* A Lecture delivered to the members of the Bartholomew Club 
on April 18. 
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Oxford, at the early age of fourteen, he at once attracted 
the notice and esteem of the two most celebrated mathe- 
maticians of their time, Dr. John Wilkins, Warden of 
Wadham, and Dr. Seth Ward, Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy. 

His mind was typical of the age which founded the Royal 
Society, an age alert with curiosity in the region of physics. 
His experiments and inventions must have occupied much 
of his time at Oxford. 

There is a catalogue of ‘‘ New Theories, Inventions, Ex- 
periments, and Mechanick Improvements, exhibited by Mr. 
Wren, at the first Assemblies at Wadham College, for the 
Advancement of Natural and Experimental Knowledge, 
called then the New Philosophy." There are fifty-three 
inventions, some of them sufficiently curious. For example, 
а “Picture of Pleiades,” “То Write in the Dark," “То 
Write Double by an Instrument," ‘‘A Pavement harder, 
fairer and cheaper than Marble"' (this latter was presented 
to John Evelyn), ‘‘To Measure the Straight Distance by 
travelling the Winding Way," ‘‘ Easier Ways of Whale Fish- 
ing," ''To Perfect Coaches for Ease, Strength and Light- 
ness, &c.," “То Find Whether the Earth Moves," &c. 

The practical turn of his mind may be seen in the 
majority of his inventions, which are more or less of material 
service to man. 

After a successful career at Oxford, Wren was induced 
in 1657, against the modesty which was so marked a trait in 
his character, to accept the post of Gresham Professor of 
Astronomy in London, a post he resigned three years later to 
become Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. His 
attention at this time was directed to the study of the moon, 
and he made a lunar globe, the fame of which coming 
to the ear of the restored monarch, Charles II., he desired 
to see it, and Wren had the pleasure of personally pre- 
senting it to the King. From this interview may be said to 
date Wren's conversion to architecture. Charles II. was 
undoubtedly a man of parts, quick to guess of capabilities, 
and recognised at once in Wren a subject to be employed. 

From what I have said, the nature of Wren's studies 
appears sufficiently obvious. But so far there is no mention 
of art or architecture till the fortuitous circumstance of the 
King's favour made him in 1662 an architect, in the capacity 
of assistant to the Surveyor-General of the King's works, 
Sir John Denham. Although Wren had received no educa- 
tion as an architect, he would possess, in common with all 
gentlemen of his time, a knowledge of Palladian architecture, 
that part of it which can be learned from books, Yet in spite 
of this, the change which made him an architect is the one 
inexplicable problem of a life which flowed clear like an 
untroubled stream from its source to its last outpouring 1n 
the great ocean of eternity. In his new capacity he was 
always competent, and.although little was done when he was 
consulted about the repairs of Old St. Paul's in 1662, he was 
able to regard building with a critical eye. 

In the following year—that is, 1665—W ren was asked by 
his uncle, Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, to prepare plans 
for Pembroke College Chapel, Cambridge. This building is 
Wren's first architectural work, and proves him to be already 
a fine artist. 

From this time Wren applied himself to the study of 
architecture with his customary ardour. In the year 1665 
he spent several months in France ''surveying the most 
esteem’d Fabricks of Paris and the country round; the 
Louvre for a while was my daily object, where no less than 
1,000 hands are constantly employ'd in the works . . . which 
altogether make a school of architecture, the best probably at 
this day in Europe." Always practical, he was ‘‘ prsirg 
into Trades," studying the new engines employel lo 
raise stone for the building of the Louvre and other labour- 
saving devices. A hint seemed to be enough for Wren, whose 
ingenious mind filled out its insufficiency. From these 
beginnings Wren became, by many obvious steps, the skilled 
architect who was called upon to raise a new St. Paul's, who 
through many years watched it grow under his fostering eye 
and brain into one of the finest buildings of the world. 

A few months before the Great Fire of 1666 broke out, 
Wren presented to the King and Commissioners for the 
reparation of Old St. Paul's a report and drawings embody- 
ing his suggestions for the restoration. 

The main feature in Wren's restoration was, in his own 
words, a ‘‘ cupola or hemispherical roof, and upon the cupola 
(for the outward ornament) a lantern with a spiring top to 
rise proportionally though not to that unnecessary height of 
the former spire of timber and lead burnt by lightning.” 

It must be remembered that Inigo Jones in 1631 had 
restored the old cathedral, refacing the western part, both 
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inside and out, with Portland stone, and had added a great 
portico at the west end. 

During the Commonwealth the building had been allowed 
to fall into disrepair, Wren’s restoration merely tending to 
carry the “good Roman Manner,” as he called it, a step 
eastwards. 

The Great Fire did not, however, put an end to this patch- 
work. It was hoped to save part of the building, and 
against the advice of Wren restoration went forward to fit 
out part of the nave as a choir, wherein the Dean and 
Prebends might have Divine Service. But as the work 
proceeded, some of the pillars and walls '' were found to 
be altogether incapable of any substantial repair,’’ and 

Wren was summoned in haste from Oxford by a letter 
from Dean Sancroft under the date April 25, 1668. It was 
addressed ‘‘tomy worthy Friend Dr. Christopher Wren, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Oxford,” and begged him to bring 
* those excellent Draughts and Designs you formerly 
favour'd us with.” 

Wren apparently did not obey this summons, and a second 
letter was sent, which brought him to London. Yet, in spite 
of this, it was some years before it was decided to build an 
entirely new building. 

What vexatious delays Wren had to undergo may be best 
realised by considering that it was nine years after the Great 
Fire that the foundation-stone of the new St, Paul's was 
laid. 
Many designs were made in the evolution of the present 
cathedral, but only three distinct schemes need be noticed. 
The first, and in many respects the noblest, was in the form 
of a square, 300 feet each way, with the corners cut off, and 
with a dome of 120 feet diameter. It formed a Greek cross 
on plan, and had neither nave nor aisles. Although this 
design was approved by the King in 1673, who caused a 
model to be made, the opposition of the clergy and the Duke 
of York was so strong that it was superseded. 

The second or Warrant design received the Royal impri- 
matur in May 1675, and the third is the design of which we 
see the fulfilment to-day. There are variants of all these 
designs which need not detain us. The King marked on the 
Warrant drawing that he found it very ''artificiall, proper, 


and useful,” and at the same time gave his Surveyor a certain , 


limited authority to make alterations. How far he availed 
himself of this permission can be seen by comparing the two 
designs. 

. Wren was now at liberty to begin building. But to appre- 
ciate the initial difficulties of his task it is necessary to try 
to picture the state of the site when he got possession of it. 
The Fire which had destroyed the great part of London had 
ruined the old cathedral, but it had not by any means 
razed its walls to the ground. They still stood toward the 
west 80 feet high, and the tower rose 200 feet above the heaps 
of débris, whilst the north and south gables of the transepts 
still towered nearly intact above the ruins. At an earlier 
date, before it had been decided to build an entirely new 
cathedral, a new choir had been contemplated, and the site 
east of the crossing had been partially cleared—that is to 
say, the ruined walls had been taken down, but the ground 
was strewn with great heaps of stone. The City had to be new 
paved, and great quantities of Kentish rag stone were brought 
from the ruins; but in spite of this diminution, it was still 
difficult for Wren to proceed with the foundations until he 
had hit upon the ingenious device of building a level plat- 
form above the mounds of rubbish, upon which he drew out 
the plan with great care. And by means of vertical lines 
dropped to the ground he set out the places to be excavated 
for the foundations. 

- À good deal of our information of Wren is derived from 

Parentalia,” a memoir of his family written by the son of 
the architect. Although it is not always accurate, it is 
probably in the main correct, In this book it says that 
Wren found by means of pits that the foundations of the 
earlier cathedral rested on a bed of very close and hard 
pot-earth, which varied in thickness from 6 feet on the 
north side of the churchyard to 4 feet on the south. He 

concluded that the same ground which had borne so 
weighty a building might reasonably be trusted again." 
He did not, however, build on the old foundations, but 

laid the middle line more declining to the north-east 
than it was before.” 

Many reasons are given for this deviation, such as the 
new regulations for the width of streets. 

It will be remembered that neither Wren's nor Evelyn's 
plan for the laying out of London was accepted, owing to 
difficulties incidental to the readjusting of the sites. The 
Citizens, besides, were in a great hurry to rebuild, and many 


large buildings already encroached on the site of the cathedral 
before Wren was empowered by a warrant to begin his 
work. | 
But perhaps a weightier reason which caused him to slue 
his building was his desire to avoid the old piers and walls 
as much as possible when founding the new St. Paul’s. 

The Warrant was signed in May, and the foundations 
were begun in June at the east end. The work proceeded so 
well that by October, when the first contract of which I have 
any knowledge was signed, the work had already reached 
the level of the ground. 

The work of demolition and clearing the site went оп for 
many years. Apparently as the work progressed only enough 
of the old foundation was taken out to allow of the new 
being put in. 

It is stated in ''Parentalia" that Wren used gun- 
powder to facilitate the work of removing the tower, which, 
you will remember, still stood 200 feet high. ‘‘He dug a 
hole about 4 feet wide down by the side of the north-west 
pillar of the tower, the four pillars of which were each 
14 feet in diameter. When he had dug to the foundation he 
then wrought a hole 2 feet square into the cenire of the 
pillar; here he placed a little deal box containing 18 lb. of 
powder, and no more. A cane was fixed to the box with a 
quick-match," which reached to the ground above. The 
mine was then carefully closed up, and the explosion 
lifted up in a very leisurely way the angle of the tower 
about 9 inches, and shook the whole high superstructure, 
so that it fell quietly on itself. The fall of such a quantity 
of stone from such a height caused the ground to tremble, 
which the town mistook for an earthquake. 

Wren was called from London on the King's business and 
subordinates, less nice in calculation, concluding that a larger 
charge would be more speedy and efficacious, overdid it, and 
frightened the people by the noise of the explosion, and more 
so by sending a stone like a cannon-shot through the window 
of a neighbouring house, fortunately without injuring any- 
one. This mode of proceeding was then stopped, and Wren 
devised a battering-ram out of a 40-foot mast, with which he 
beat down the remaining walls. 

The most interesting and trustworthy source of informa- 
tion regarding the rebuilding of St. Paul's is the complete 
set of accounts which are at present in the cathedral. They 
were made out month by month by the clerk of the works, 
and they disclose a vivid picture of a little world in ceaseless 
activity. Not the gay world of high life, but one inspired 
with a very obvious purpose. . 

From October 1 an army of workmen appear, and they 
or their descendants labour there fof five-and-thirty years. 
Carpenters, sawyers, labourers ard all busy sawing timber, 
erecting scaffolds, removing rubbish, and digging— preparing 
the way for the masons. The joiners, sawyers, masons, car- 
penters, and plumbers got 2s. 6d. a day, labourers 1s. 4d., 
and watchmen 8d. a night, the labourers acting as 
watchmen by turns. Peter Barnes, for instance, figures as 
labourer and watchman, and evidently grew old with the 
building, for by 1690 he appears аз “Old Peter Barnes," 
with a monthly allowance of 6s. 6d. But in what capacity 
I cannot tell. 

These wages are not, of course, as inadequate as they 
appear, for they must be multiplied by four in order to com- 
pare them with present wages. Wren himself got £200 a 
year for directing the works, his assistant £100, and the clerk 
of the works the same. 

I must return for a few moments to the designs for St. 
Paul’s, for certain material conditions governed them in one 
important respect. In the “Model” design a portico of 
great Corinthian columns is shown. So, again, in the 
“ Warrant” design, but before beginning to build it was 
necessary to decide on a stone. After consultation with the 
most expert masons he could find, it was decided that Port- 
land would supply the largest and at the same time most 
durable stone. It could not, however, supply blocks large 
enough to build up the 80-feet columns, and Wren had 
perforce to use the double range of pillars we see to-day. 

It must be remembered that in those days all carriage was 
by water. Portland was thus doubly convenient, for ships 
could be easily loaded at the quarry and sent on their Way 
But the laden ships were at the mercy of wind and sea: 
a head wind kept them at sea, rough weather prevented them 
putting out, and often the work was at a standstill for want 
of material. As time went on, it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain supplies of Portland stone. Fifty City churches 
were being built at the same time as St. Paul's, and had to 
be faced with this stone, and we know in the case of Lon- 
don Monument that the work was often delayed for want 
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of it. Like delays occurred in the case of St, Paul's when 
large stones were wanted for the drums of the columns. 

Unfortunately, Wren had a veritable quarry at his feet 
in the débris of the old cathedral, and made use of it toa 
very large extent. Probably the whole of the crypt is built 
of it, and we know that it was largely used for filling in the 
walls as long as it lasted. Witness this item from the ac- 
counts which occurs over and over again, with variations of 
place: “Іп sorting and breaking of great old burnt stones 
at ye N-east corner of ye Churchyard and wheeling them for 
Rubble to the Masons’ work next adjoyning.” | 

But in spite of this, Wren must have been pressed for 
stone, and so huge quantities of Burford and Heddingdon 
stone was put on barges, to drift down easily on the placid 
waters of the Thames to Redriffe (Ratcliff), Beer stone 
came from Devonshire on ships, and Caen stone from 
France. Reigate rubble. Kentish ashlar, and rag stone 
were also used. In this connection an interesting item 
may be quoted from the accounts : — 


To John Tillison ffor a journey into Portland 

Ног rideing charges and horse hire ffor Mr. 

Oliver, Mr. Strong and himselfe ffor 11 
dayes travell at 10s. a day* ; М . £16 10 00 

‚, Ног 11 dayes travelling and horse hire for а 
man to looke after the horses at 5s.a day . 02 15 00 

әу Ног rideing charges for Mr. Stillingfleet the 

new steward for 3 days for himselfe and two 


men at 6-8 p. day a piece . : қ . 05 00 00 
ә Given to the quarrymen and spent in the 

Island, at ye Court, the fferry and other 

times А ; ; ; ; . 01 12 00 


in all. 23 17 00 


Tho building was begun by two master-masons, Joshua 
Marshall and Thomas Strong. The former died about 1678, 
and was succeeded by a number of smaller men—Edward 
Pearce, Jasper Lathom, Thomas Wise, Thomas Hill, John 
Thompson, and Samuel Fulks. Strong died about 1680, and 
was succeeded by Edward, either a brother or a son. 

This effectually explodes the theory that the building 
was executed by one master-mason, These masons not only 
undertook the actual building, but did the stone-carving 
within their sphere of action; and I am inclined to believe 
that a fine English tradition in carving existed before 
Grinling Gibbons appeared on the work. In addition to 
the carving undertaken by the master-masons, sculptors 
such as Caius Cibber worked at the “ Four Incense Potts 
upon the Peers of the South Asscent at £30 apiece,” and 
at the Phoenix in the south pediment, while Francis 
Bird sculptured the west pediment and the panels in the 
portico. The latter also carved the figure of Queen Anne 
at the west front of the cathedral, which was replaced 
a few years ago by a very inferior replica by a sculptor 
called Belt. When the choir was opened in 1697, the 
eastern part of the building was finished. Grinling Gibbons 
makes his first appearance in the account books in 1694, 
in which year he receives £40 for carver’s work. How 
much of the exquisite woodcarving of the choir stalls and 
organ case 1з actually by his hand we shall never know, but 
it was all designed by him and done under his direction in 
the space of the next few years. But the restraining hand 
of Wren can be felt throughout—it is more architectural, 
more bound by mouldings or frames than was the carver's 
wont. It gains thereby, and what it loses in the wonderful 
delicacy of these undercut flowers and foliage he loved so 
much is amply compensated for by his superb choir of 
cherubs. The little heads and terminal figures which form 
$0 beautiful a part of the design of the choir stalls are not 
surpassed by any Italian work. The variety of expression, 
the delightful ingenuity and grace of children are there ren- 
dered so beautifully that I know of nothing more perfect, 

While the choir was being finished the westward parts of 
the building were slowly rising behind their scaffolds: first 
the side walls of the nave, then the morning prayer chapels, 
with the western towers and the great western portico. Then 
the building was crowned with that vast cupola which floats 
above London, its fairest ornament. To this feat Wren 
bent all his energies, and achieved a triumph of constructive 
skill and at the same time the most beautiful dome in the 
world. I remember some years ago walking out from the 
Porta del Popolo in Rome to Orvieto. I walked all day, 
slowly rising, until toward evening I reached the summit of 
TURN T UE E HQ p OM (E 

* John Tison was clerk of the works for some time: 
Mr. Oliver was assistant to Wren, and Mr. Btrong was the mason. 


the Ciminian Hills, when I turned to look back. I imagined 
that Rome was out of sight, but no ; there floating among the 
sunset clouds was the vast dome of St. Peter's. It was a 
strange and wonderful thing to see this great cloud-shaped 
thing made by mans’ hands sailing co-equal with the 
cumulus clouds among the fires of sunset. 

Months later, when I had returned to London, after some 
months’ wandering in that enchanted land of Italy, I 
happened to stand, on a fresh June morning, on one of the 
bridges, and saw, with the strangeness of a first view, St. 
Paul's rising cliff-like above the welter of mean houses, with 
its dome standing out in silent majesty against the deep blue 
of a cloudless sky. І thought I had never seen anything 
more fair. 

Repetition cannot stale this impression of beauty, which 
is rather confirmed every time I see St. Paul's; I have 
often tried to imagine Wren's feeling and pride as he 
stood on the highest scaffold of all on that day in 1710 
when the top stone of the lantern was laid. His son 
Christopher was with him, also ''that excellent artificer 
Mr. Strong, and other free and accepted masons chiefly 
employed in the execution of the work." Immediately 
under his feet swelled out the vast leaden cupola, 
rising from acres of lead roof, which masses of pale 
masonry confined. He would see the aerial towers fresh from 
their enveloping scaffolding, and the backs of the giant 
apostles, cut in stone. Below him, sewn like white passion 
flewers among the red roofs of the houses of London town, 
gleamed the fair spires of his City churches. There to the 
south wound the silver Thames, where the stone-laden 
ships and barges from France and Weymouth, and from 
Oxfordshire, had come for so many years to their mooring 
at Redriffe and Paul's Wharf. Up this river lay Hampton 
Court. He would remember its plans, conjure up its 
outlines, its fair contexture, now part of a beautiful garden. 
He could almost see his hospital at Chelsea, and that fairer 
one at Greenwich, from his high point of vantage. 

Let us leave him at this place, our greatest architect 
and one whose high intellect and manifold activities gave 
à lustre to his age. Let us leave him, an old man, at the 
supremest moment of his life, with his head almost touching 
the stars. 


THE ATELIER QUESTION.* 


HAVING been asked by your secretary to send a communi- 
cation on the subject of the “ atelier question ” I am pleased 
to forward a few hurried notes. 

_ Over here there is no question concerning ateliers, but 
in England lately there seems to have been some misunder- 
standing owing to the timely good work of several well- 
intentioned and enthusiastic patriots belonging to our pro- 
fession, who deem that one of the finest institutions for the 
progress of our art would be the introduction into England 
of a similar education for architectural composition as is 
obtainable in France, owing to the existence of the well 
organised system of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

In French the word atelier has a very wide significance 
and by itself has no precision of meaning unless some quali- 
fying adjective is implied or understood. The word can 
mean a workshop, study, manufactory, shed, office, or 
studio, &c. In artistic circles it generally means the latter. 

All the principal architectural ateliers here are in con- 
nection with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and it is this central 
body or National School of Fine Arts that is, generally 
speaking. responsible for all the work done in the ateliers. 
To describe the whole system of and work done in connection 
with the architectural branch of the Ecole would take too 
much of my time at the present, and I feel that London 
will soon learn by the recent establishment in Wells Mews 
of an atelier run by Beaux-Arts men and articles appearing 
In diverse papers such as the A.A. Journal, &c., all in- 
formation requisite on this point. 

I have been asked to draw a parallel between the usual 
design class and atelier. As I am in no way interested in 
polemies there is no necessity for me to tell any of you 
what a usual design class is, but an architectural atelier 
in Paris in connection with the Ecole is of a twofold nature. 

l. The preparatory atelier, where projects are set by the 
patron or professor for the students to work out together 
as practice for the admission competition into the Ecole. 

2. The atelier for those students who are received into 
the Ecole and who render in the atelier the projects set 
ОЕ ДАНОН eg еб Эли аа анын 

* À communication from Mr. H. Bartle Cox, A.R.I.B.A. (Atelier 


Laloux, Paris) read at a meeting of the Guild of Architects 
Assistan's, on April 1. 
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not by the patron or professor of the atelier, but by the pro- 
fessor of theory of architecture of the Ecole. 

The preparatory ateliers here vary considerably. 
In some the patron visits for an hour once or twice 
a week; in others the patron is there the whole 
of every afternoon; in these ateliers fellows from 
fifteen or sixteen to twenty-seven or twenty-eight and 
sometimes twenty-nine years of age are working to- 
gether and helping each other; some fellows are learning 
their orders, some learning to cast shadows, and others doing 
small projects similar to those generally set at the concours 
d'admission, but all are working in the same atelier, and, 
owing to the accepted camaraderie here a young fellow just 
starting his orders can ask for and may expect to get friendly 
assistance from any of the other comrades who may be able 
to help him; the atelier in this way does a great deal of 
progress irrespective of the patron. 

The atelier is the seat of the students, and is run by 
themselves; the patron does not generally occupy himself 
with anything but the gentle criticism of the work done. 
In the ateliers for students received into the Ecole I must 
explain that the age limit for the Ecole is thirty; no man 
can participate in any of the advantages of the Ecole, the 
Grand Prix de Rome included, after thirty years of age. 
In these ateliers they render or draw out for presentation 
the sketch for the project which they have done at the Ecole 

en loge, that 18 in a separate little box, where each man is 
supposed to work entirely alone, and this sketch, or esquisse 
as they call it, is as a rule done within twelve hours, and 
constitutes the student’s idea for that particular architec- 
tural problem or project. He leaves a copy of the esquisse 
en loge and takes a copy to the atelier, which he studies 
and works out by the aid of the whole atelier, with the 
patron at the head, but he has to keep to his original idea 
as expressed in his sketch left en loge, and for this reason 
the patron has to help the student to develop his idea and 
not what would be the idea of the patron. From this it 
will be easy to see that as the student sees all the other 
students' solutions, the strongest atelier will offer him the 
best education, which depends more on the strength of the 
students than on the strength of the patron. 

The patron is necessarily a big factor, but his strength 
is in his power to enable the student to realise himself. 
When the projects are finished they are all exhibited in the 
same hall at the Ecole, and so comparisons between ateliers 
can be made, and so a healthy emulation between ateliers 
is kept up asa keen newcomer seeks the strongest. atelier. 

As to the establishment in England of the atelier system, 
I can only give my opinion, which I think will be taken 
as serious when it is considered that I gave up a good post 
as an assistant in order to study here, ‘not being satisfied 
with the state of affairs in England; there is in England 
no concerted action, no national training, no central autho- 
rity, and very, very few great architects. The English can 
design at times very nice details, but the art of architectural 
composition does not, nationally speaking. exist on our 
island. In France it is otherwise. I feel that the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts is so universally acknowledged to offer the 
best training obtainable in the world that it is unnecessary 
for me to sing its praises. The fact of so many foreigners 
coming here and not going for the same purpose to England 

15 Sufficient proof of the French superiority in this direction. 

Admission into the Ecole takes place twice a year, when 
forty-five Frenchmen and seventeen foreigners are received, 
so that in ten years’ time 340 foreigners have gone through 
the Ecole. They naturally include some Belgians and Swiss, 
but the bulk are Americans or Canadians, with a sprinkling 
of Russians, Turks, Greeks, Bohemians, and Egyptians, 
&c., but very few Germans, Italians, or English. Besides 
this number received into the Ecole perhaps four or five 
times this number of foreigners are studying here who fail 
to get into the Ecole, and others who have no intention. | 

Practically the whole of the American system of archi- 
tectural education is based direct upon the French, and so I 
feel that it is the system to establish in England, and I 
also believe that most of the profession is of this opinion, 
but some petty interests and personal motives have been 
working against the Beaux-Arts Committee; this all acts as 
8 good advertisement, and will help to make the scheme 
better understood. 

I am not at all interested in a national style. I feel 
that such ideas are archaic, but I am interested in a nationa 
training for English architects; the principles of architec- 
tural composition are international, and there is a tendency 
over the whole world towards a universal style. The differ- 
ence betwétn the architecture of England, France, Ger- 


many, Italy, America, Australia, China, and Japan is 
chiefly in details, and the obviousness of training. 

Judging from the names in connection with the atelier 
in Wells Mews, it appears as though a very good class of 
students are hailing with a great welcome this belated inno- - 
vation into London. Naturally the start of such an affair 
involves a financial outlay, and 14 is intended to make the 
atelier self-supporting; the greater the number of students 
that join the less will be the fees. 

It is the hope of the Beaux-Arts Committee to sce estab- 
lished in England a National School of Fine Arts, and the 
atelier of Wells Mews is merely the start of a big scheme. 

Personally I shall be interested to see the establishment 
of other ateliers, so as to obtain competition between patrons 
on the same project, and also ateliers for preliminary studies 
based on the French system, and then if the scheme ever 
comes fo a big issue, as I believe it will, if not by this Com- 
mittee by some other, the establishment of a School of Fine 
Arts, as is done in France, would enable the students to 
study free when once received. I also believe that England 
is full of influential men willing to become handsome donors 
to the cause; naturally they will be stimulated to see some 
results, consequently the Beaux-Arts Committee intend that 
the first atelier shall contain men of a good stamp and 
capable to make rapid progress. This is all very difficult 
to arrange at first, and as they do not want the first atelier 
to be flooded with elementary students this reduces their 
number for the present, but it is the bona fide intention of 
the Committee to benefit the student and the profession, and 
not their own pockets. 

The Beaux-Arts Committee is made up of men from all 
the existing societies, and they feel that none of these 
societies are at present in a position to take up this scheme, 
and so themselves have made the start, feeling that the time 
is very opportune, 

This 1s a period of public opinion, and more and more will 
buildings be put up to competition, and there is a feeling 
among many practising architects in England against giving 
the assistant too good an education, enabling him to com- 
pete against his employer, and many a man wanting to keep 
down his expenses only wants draughtsmen, and not archi- 
tectural assistants. I trust that the members of this Guild 
will be sufficiently ambitious to maintain their title, and 
not be satisfied with being mere draughtsmen. 


CRACKS IN CONCRETE.” 


THe cracking of concrete is unsightly, but is not neces- 
sarily dangerous. Cracks in concrete may be divided into 
two classes: 1, Surface cracking; 2, body cracking. 

In the first category the cracks appear to arise from the 
surface skin of cement mortar being richer in cement than 
the mortar of the body concrete, thus exposing almost a neat 
eement skin, which expands at a different rate on exposure 
to the sun’s rays than the body concrete. It is worse upon 
the uppermost face in a mould, where the lighter and weaker 
particles of cement work up to the top and form a skin 
known as ''laitance." If work be kept under water, 
and sometimes if shielded from the sun, this crazing may 
not ocur. To overcome its unsightliness the surface skin 
should be removed either (1) by brushing the concrete when 
green with wire brushes ; (2) by rubbing by means of a stone 
or piece of concrete and sand and water; (3) by dressing 
with hand or pneumatic operated chisels and hammers ; 
(4) by brushing the surface with hydrochloric acid and sub- 
sequent washing with clean water. Тһе last two named 
methods are best with completely hardened concrete. 

The cracks extending through the body of concrete may 
be ascribed to the following : — 

1. Faulty design and construction so far as statical 
resistance 1s concerned. 

2. Expansion of cement or concrete, 

3. Corrosion of embedded steel. 

4. Shrinkage from setting and hardening in air. 

5. Difference of temperature in different parts. 

1. Under the first head the following causes have been 


noted : — | 
(а) Settlement of the foundations. 


(0) Too high a stress in the reinforcement, resulting in 


excessive deformation. 
(c) Too thick a covering of concrete, in particular where 


the effective depth of beams is very small. 


* Abstract from report of the Reinforced Concrete Practice 
Standing Committee of the Concrete Institute. 
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(d) Too early removal of forms. The age of the con- 
crete when the forms are removed must be sufficient to give 
the usual factor of safety due to the stresses caused by dead 
load and such accidental load as may at that time be 
anticipated. 

(e) Defective design of forms with inadequate allowance 
for contraction and expansion due to variation of moisture. 
Dry timber may expand and crack the concrete unless wetted 
beforehand. 

(f) Careless removal of forms, which may result in crack- 
ing the concrete by shock of falling timber, or by levering 
and prising on the green concrete. 

(q) Vibration, resulting in deficient adhesion and exces- 
sive deflection. Forms should be very rigid. 

(h) Insufficient allowance for continuity, fixity, and 
general monolithic nature of concrete work done in situ. 
Over supports the maximum degree of continuity and fixity 
should be provided for. Frequently cracks will be found 
over supports of continuous reinforced concrete beams and 
floor slabs, owing to the omission or insufficiency of steel 
there. Concrete floors are often built in chases in walls and 
carried over walls, others standing above, and sufficient 
fixity 1s given to cause cracks, if provision has not been made 
in the reinforcing. Columns and piers when built mono- 
lithic with beams will give more or less fixity to end of 
beams resting thereon, both at end and intermediate sup- 
ports. 

(i) Too close spacing of steel, so that there is no room 
for the concrete to get round and adhere or bond with the 
bars. 

2. Expansion of cement or concrete. 

Under this heading the following causes of cracking are 
noted : — 

(a) Overlimed and coarsely-ground cements which were 
frequently met with years ago caused expansion, to overcome 
which it was necessary to leave room for expansion—i.e., 
expansion joints. Especially was this precaution adoptel 
round the edges of floor slabs adjoining walls. 

(b) Coarse materials containing sulphur compounds, un- 
burnt fuel, oxidisable or hydratable iron compounds, 
unslaked lime, and other deleterious substances. Breeze, 
clinker, and slag frequently contain sulphur and metallic 
iron or oxide of iron, while boiler ashes may contain both 
sulphur and unslaked lime (the latter derived from limestone 
in the coal) Some bricks contain sulphides and sulphates 
and lime, and should not be used broken for concrete. Old 
bricks also sometimes have old plaster adhering to them ; the 
sulphate of lime may cause no trouble in plain concrete 
while it is kept dry, but in the presence of water reacts 
chemically with the aluminates of the Portland cement, 
forming sulpho-aluminate of lime, which is attended by 
increase in volume, and may cause blowing if in large quan- 
tity, and even a small quantity may result in cracking. 
Free lime in the same way will swell or contract with water. 
Black magnetic oxide of iron will become converted into 
hydroxide of iron in the presence of moisture. Indeed, any 
iron compounds are dangerous in reinforced concrete as 
likely to react electrolytically with the steel in the presence 
of moist air or dampness, and sulphur causes speedy 
corrosion, 

3. Corrosion of embedded steel. 

Should the steel in reinforced concrete corrode by reason 
of porosity of the concrete or the presence of deleterious sub- 
stances in the coarse materials of which it is made, or by 
electrolytic action, the concrete cover to the bars will crack 
and burst off. 

4. Shrinkage from setting and hardening in air. 

This is probably the most frequent cause of cracking. 

Concrete will expand slightly in water and contract on 
drying out, so that cracking 1s frequently not evidence from 
this cause until the concrete is allowed to dry, varying 
usually up to two months, and in thick mass walls moisture 
and heat are retained for a long period and may delay 
cracking up to six months and even longer. It is usual to 
keep concrete wet for several days after manufacture in 
order to ensure it gaining maximum hardness, and it is 
specially important to prevent rapid drying by sun and 
wind, so that the surface of concrete should be shielded 
against such exposure. A dry mixture of concrete shrinks 
less than a wet mixture, and concretes richer in cement 
contract more than lean mixtures. For reinforced concrete 
work medium wet mixtures are desirable, and, therefore, 
concrete richer in cement than 1 to 5 is not advisable for 
curtain walls. Plain concrete will usually hold together 
for some distance, so that contraction joints need only be 
inserted at intervals. The following are advised as suitable 
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distances apart of such joints in plain concrete: Paving, 
4 to 5 feet; curtain walls, 10 feet; exposed retaining walls, 
15 to 20 feet; basement retaining walls (not exposed) and 
dock walls or dams, 50 feet. 

If curtain walls adjoin heavy columns and beams, the 
rigidity of the latter would probably result in cracking if 
constructed monolithically, even if reinforced, It is best, 
therefore, in such cases to provide joints adjoining beams 
and columns. 

If concrete be laid over the joints of a thicker lower sur- 
face of concrete, the joints of the latter will most probably 
be evidence in the upper surface. 

Sharp angles in structural members have little resistance, 
and should be avoided, as also irregular shapes. The angles 
of window openings, unless well rounded, should be rein- 
forced by bars placed diagonally. 

As the rate of shrinkage varies with different proportions 
of the concrete ingredients—cement, sand, coarse material, 
and water—variation in such proportions should be avoided 
as much as possible. Cracks in plastering are often due to 
such irregular contraction. 

Partition and wall blocks, if required to be plastered 
soon after laying, should be quite dry before laying. If 
erected wet, the plaster should not be applied until they 
have had good time to shrink, otherwise the joints of the 
blocks will show as cracks in the plaster. 

Large surfaces have been successfully comstructed with- 
out apparent cracks by properly reinforcing the concrete 
and laying all at one operation. The object of the reinforce- 
ment is to break down the tensile resistance of the concrete 
and cause it to crack uniformly at such close distances as to 
render the cracks invisible to the eye. If one portion of 
the concrete be left overnight, great care should be taken 
to roughen the hardened surface by tooling away ; then clean 
by brushing with water, and apply half an inch of mortar 
of the same proportion as the mortar in the concrete, and 
ram the fresh concrete well against it. Such joints will 
often show, even though well reinforced. In calculating 
the amount of reinforcement for such purpose, the ultimate 
tensile strength of the concrete at one month should be 
equated to the resistance of the steel at the yield point. 
Usually for a 1:2:4 concrete 4 per cent. of steel is re- 
quired each way, the bars or meshwork being laid at right 
angles. The reinforcement should be in small sections and 
well disseminated through the thickness of concrete, and a 
laver of bars should be near each face. So-called ‘‘ distri- 
bution bars” near the bottom of floor slabs are not sufficient 
if cracking is to be resisted ; rods should also be placed near 
the upper surface. Cracks frequently occur parallel to rods 
where “distribution bars” are not used, and also occur at 
right angles to main bars where continuity bars stop; top 
reinforcement would avoid this. Contraction reinforcement 
should be in addition to the section of steel required to resist 
static forces, 

The sudden drying out when heating apparatus is in- 
stalled frequently causes excessive cracking. 

5. Difference of temperature in different parts. 

Considerable difference of temperature will cause crack- 
ing, and should be avoided as much as possible. Heavy 
reinforcement is not always an effectual preventive. Most 
reinforced concrete chimneys in which the internal tempera- 
ture is over 500° F. seem to be cracked vertically, externally, 
and often horizontally as well, though possibly the latter 
could be avoided. This cracking is probably due to the 
difference in temperature between the outside and the inside, 
which may be considerable with a cold wind blowing. A 
continuous lining with cavity between it and the outer shell 
would probably prevent serious cracking. 

Great difference in the temperature between the under- 
side and top of concrete floors is also likely to cause serious 
cracking. In some climates the variation in temperature is 
extreme, and cracks will result, and even if reinforcement i8 
provided it will be well to insert expansion and contraction 
joints every 50 feet. 

Concrete lining, and walls of ponds, tanks and the like 
exposed to water do not shrink by setting and hardening of 
the concrete, but change of temperature between summer 
and winter will cause cracks unless joints are provided. If 
plain concrete, a joint every 15 feet is desirable; if rein- 
forced, joints might be 50 feet apart, though closer is pre- 
ferable. To prevent percolation, asphalt dowels in the joints 
have proved efficient. 


Mn. WALTER J. FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., died on April 21 
at Wyrley, Colehill, Wimborne Minster. = 
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OLD DUDLEY ART SOCIETY’S SPRING 
EXHIBITION. 


We are not in a state of mind to regard this Exhibition as of 
such good quality as its predecessor, but nowadays we may 
feel thankful if a percentage of twenty amongst the exhibits 
can be accorded hearty approval; and this is the proportion 
that appeals to us at the Alpine Club Galleries to-day. And 
as being fully applicable to the present show we may repeat 
here what we wrote on the last occasion*: ‘‘ There is very 
little that is actually poor, and if a large proportion is 
indifferent and mediocre, it is what must be expected where 
some eighty or more artists combine for one exhibition." 
And on this occasion we will consider the works in such order 
as each artist first appears before our eyes, commencing with 
Miss Hodgson's ‘‘ Newgate Street," which exhibits an artis- 
tic (or rather an inartistic) colour-blindness, unfortunately 
somewhat prevalent; itis not a bad study, as a mere sketch, 
but it is not the atmosphere of Newgate Street. Miss Olli- 
vant manages her masses and composition well in '' Feeding 
the Sheep on Wheeldale Moor,’’ and with very little subject 
in “Тһе Shepherd" produces a picture in despite. Mr. E. 
Hereford is to be congratulated on his work in its entirety ; 
in “Malta, Grand Harbour," ‘‘ Stack Rocks, Pembroke- 
shire,” “ Venice," and “From Baverno—Lago Maggiore" 
he shows artistic qualities of a high order. Miss Mary Simp- 
son’s brushwork in ‘‘ Entrance to Harbour, Veere, Holland," 
and “An Old Corner in Lyme Regis” is entirely satisfac- 
tory." Mr. Fred Dixey is very successful in “Тһе Upper 
Thames, Bolney," and “Тһе Banks of the Lodden.” 

Though the trees are nicely coloured, we cannot commend 
Miss Alice Ellis’ “ From the Cloisters, Salisbury," with its 
poor draughtsmanship; nor is Mr. Warren's work greatly 
Successful in '' Christ Church, Oxford," and ''In Chartres 
Cathedral ” ; the latter is the more pictorially treated of 
the two, but in both the stained glass is most crudely indi- 
cated. Mr. W. С. Whittington's “ Ostend ” is very spirited, 
and the lapping waters most realistic ; in “N earing Home ” 
there is the Wyllie style of work, but lacking that artist's 
inspiring touch. Mr. Roscoe has four exhibits, of which 
“ An Old Mill near Guildford ” and “Оп the Wey, Guild- 
ford," are the best, Мг. W. S. Parkyn, А.В.С.А., is an 
artist who has contributed notably to the Exhibition in 
“ Heavy Weather," “Тһе Lonely Church," and '' Winter- 
ton Church” amongst other works. Mrs. Jardine’s two 
Venetian studies do not satisfy us, the Doge's Palace in the 
one and the water in the other being very smudgy. 

We must not pass by “А Dorsetshire Moor," by Mr. 
Topham Davidson, without a word of congratulation, nor can 
Miss Eva Dell's "Seeking а Meal” fail to attract the 
public gaze; the snow-carpeted ground with a clump of firs 
in the distance, the windrift sky with the suggestion of snow 
in the upper regions are exceedingly well managed. Miss 
M. Alexander and Miss F. E. Hammond cannot be com- 
mended for their work, unfortunately; and though “ An 
Old Boat on the Lagoons” is not one of Miss Keir’s works 
such as greatly attract us, in “А Calm Evening on the 
Lugoons, Venice," we recognise one of her characteristic 
studies, which particularly attracted our attention at her 
recent solo show. Of Mr. Stacey's six pictures we desire to 
notice only ‘‘ The Harvest,’’ where the sheaves and stubble 
are well portrayed. Mr. W. P. Nichols manages his skies 
most effectively in “Imber Mill" and ''Tilshead Mill," 
both being very clever studies throughout. 

, The President (Mr. Burleigh Bruhl, R. B. A.) has six con- 
tributions, some in his characteristic style, such as ‘‘ Maldon, 

X," and some showing his appreciation for colour; we 
note a lack of modulation in his ** Cwmbychan, Merioneth.” 
Mr. J. Paul Brinson, R.B.A., shows good quality in ‘‘ Even- 
ing on the Upper Thames" and “A Berkshire Lane in 

Inter" ; he has an appreciation for the sharp outlines and 
steely tones so often to be noticed at the decline of day ; 
Light in the West” is less successfully treated. Mr. 
onradé’s “ Westminster Abbey " study carries with it no 
slightest suggestion of the fane; it is poorly drawn and 
Poorly coloured. Miss Cecily Butt has a decorative touch 
that is very attractive. 
P Even if one needs an acquired taste to like Mr. Lexden 
ocock’s ** A Song of Willow ” the qualities of its technique 
and colour must be ungrudgingly conceded. Miss Florence 
Mat has one of the works of the Exhibition in ‘‘ Lucerne 
arket”; bright but not garish, with an effectively 


touched-in archway and sturdy plinth, and “The Mussel 


t, Malines,” shows good colour and massing. Miss 


س 
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Dorothy Deane is not successful in her metropolitan studies 
in Fleet Street and Trafalgar Square. Mrs. Moberley’s dogs 
are characteristically clever, but we are not attracted by her 
‘Old Floor Cloth Factory ’ and ‘‘ Nut-brown Нах”; the 
girl in the latter has a very swollen cheek, unfortunately. 
Mr. Warren Dow has good work in “ Hastings Pier," but 
we fail to see what art there is in “ Rest after Toil.” 

Mr. W. Cannon scores a success іп “А Grey Morning ” 
and Mr. Pinhorn Wood's imaginative ‘‘Last Days of 
Pompeii " arrests attention. But Miss Jessie Hall has one 
of the best works on exhibition in ''Carting Mangold ”’ ; 
this is excellent in its telling two-horsed cart and bending 
human figure in the middle distance and standing out boldly 
against a light-grey hilly background, the foreground being 
brown; it is altogether good composition, colour, and scale. 
Miss A. le Roy’s ‘‘ Vernet les Bains” is a clever bit of colour, 
and Commander Severn's ‘Sheerness Harbour ” is redolent 
of light, and is a nice breezy sketch. Mr. Rowbotham, too, 
must be congratulated upon his one contribution, '' Scylla, 
Coast of Calabria.” 

Miss G. Crew’s '' Village Street” with its thatched cot- 
tage deserves praise. Mr. R. S. Standen has four exhibits, 
but of these it is necessary to distinguish only ''Slapton, 
Devon." Mr. F. G. Coleridge is a generous exhibitor with 
his ten paintings, of which “A Small Holding” and 
‘“ Chichester from the Canal” deserve distinctive notice. 
And commencing with one lady, we will end our lengthy 
notice of the works of another in considering those of Miss 
Eleanor Brace, whose roses (Nos. 108 and 238) delight us for 
their combined pictorial treatment and effect of realism. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION OF ROYAL SOCIETY 

OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
We naturally expect to find that a critical consideration of 
the works in this (the 160th) exhibition of the Society will 
differ in no appreciable degree from what was accorded four 
months ago to the Winter Exhibition. The artists who then 
appealed or failed to appeal to us arouse similar emotions 
now ; but the appeal far outweighs the lack of it. 

Mr. Herbert Marshall, then amongst the living, is now 
dead, but it is pleasant once again to view his work, which 
shows qualities of Art whose future absence, so far as this 
artist is concerned, we, in common with others, shall have 
to deplore. His London studies are full of the rhythm of 
the highway, and we would call special attention to “Тһе 
Victoria Tower," ‘‘ Blackfriars Reach," “St. Paul's 
Cathedral," and “ Parliament Square." The President (Sir 
Ernest Waterlow, R.A.) continues to wield a busy brush, 
but of his nine works we will only refer specially to '' The 
Ogmore Valley," one of the fourteen pictures on show to 
which we attach the blue ribbon of supreme merit, for it is 
not easy to place any one work as superior to all others. 
“The Ogmore Valley " is redolent of brightness, and the 
water is extremely well touched in; the cattle, too, look in 
scale, which is not always observable. Mr. Walter Crane 
has six exhibits, of which four (nay, five) merit inspection ; 
“А Note of Spring” is curious in its medieval style of 
technique, whilst “Тһе Sea-winds Sway," “ Still Waters," 
and ''The Edge of the Lake'' (another of the blue-ribbon 
select) are delightful studies in every way. 

Mr. H. 5. Tuke, A.R.A., is disappointing throughout; it 
is true that he exhibits in some of his pictures some of the 
qualities of Mr. Wyllie, but the genius of the latter is lack- 
ing. Mr. Sargent, R.A., is forceful in “A Fountain," but 
the handling of the water is not satisfactory. Mr. Charles 
Gregory is as pleasing in some of his pictures as in the pre- 
vious Exhibition; he is quite de son métier, and if at times 
verging on the finnicky it is barely more than a tendency. 
Miss Clara Montalba shows one work worthy of special note 


in “А Hazy Morning—Venice," and Mr. Eyre Walker must 


be applauded for ** Тһе Island Light," with its marvellously 
effective sky, a pall of quasi-lurid grey cloud, broken through 
in places, which reveal dark purple patches of the empyrean. 

One of the best exhibits is Mr. T. M. Rooke's “А Mosque 


in Tunis,” and it far exceeds in value his four other works ; 


his ‘‘ Archbishop Lanfranc's Tomb, Westminster," lacks 
entirely the atmosphere of mystery which is so characteristic 
of the Abbey.  ''Roses and Sweet Peas," by Mr. F. E. 
James, is good work, more particularly respecting the roses. 
We are not impressed by Mr. Lorimer's “ Effigy of Abbott 
Mackenzie—lona," nor does Mr. Sims appeal to us now 
any more than in the last Exhibition ; contrast his ‘‘ Bleach- 
ing” with its neighbour, ' Woodlands," by Mr. Gregory. 
Mr. W. T. Wood is a devotee of the hours sacred to the 


owl and the bat, and we find his dark blue pall apt to prove 
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wearisome and uninspiring, but an exception must be noted 
in his “Regent Street," with its scattered yet sufficiently 
massed white lights to relieve the blue. Mr. E. Alexander, 
A.R.S.A., has two blue ribbons in ‘‘Heron’’ and “Тһе 
Scart Rocks’’; he has shown the faculty (not too common) 
of making a picture out of no subject at all or out of a 
subject under unproniising aspects ; as instancing the latter, 
the heron's clumsy pose is made the most of, and successfully 
made much of, and the seascape presents no subject, yet 
what a picture has been produced ! 

Mr. Clausen, R.A., has given good work in “A Man 
Threshing,” but his other contributions are not satisfactory. 
Mr. Hemy, R.A., is at his best (and his best is very good) in 
“A Pull to Windward," and his touch is pronounced in his 
other exhibits. Mr. Cuthbert Rigby's brush is to be ap- 
proved in “ Spring—Near the Cheshire Coast ’’ ; his “ Head 
of Windermere—Evening," is too chromo-lithographie in 
effect. Mr. Albert Goodwin, whom we first knew as a 
“dream ” artist, still conveys into some of his work this im- 
pression of the sister of Death; “ St. Albans ” and “ Dart- 
moor” (particularly the latter) are reminiscent of his rêve 
treatment. 

Мг. R. Barratt has some notable contributions in his 
Venetian studies, which are architecturally and pictorially 
satisfactory ; he gains two of our blue ribbons in Nos. 42 
and 100. We must not pass by Mr. A. Hopkins’ ‘ The 
Seal” without а few words of commendation for its composi- 
tion (simple as it is), its harmonious colouring, and its 
attention to detail, without fussiness. 

One of the very prolific contributors is Mr. Henry 
Henshall, but then his fecundity does not displease—quite 
the contrary. In “ Unwillingly to School," “ After Many 
Years," and '' The Socialists " his good qualities are to the 
fore. 

Mrs. Allingham has some charming work, “À Cottage 
Corner, Wilts," gaining one of our blue ribbons; but we 
have already commented upon her art at her own special 
show elsewhere. We have selected. two of Mr. W. M. 
Hale's pictures for special approval, namely, “Тһе Passing 
of Arthur” and “А Norwegian Sunset” ; he manages his 
brilliant reds so successfully, and in “ A Venetian Night” 
he gives us a night of colour without garishness. 

Mr. R. Thorne-Waite, an artist of the “ Downs," does 
not invariably interpret their mystery, but he has succeeded 
in “ Findon, Sussex,” and has approached success in ** Near 
Chichester.” 

Mr. R. W. Allan exhibits a good style of work, and 
shows to advantage in “Safe in Harbour," “The Fisher- 
man's Rest,” and “Та the Scottish Highlands.’’ 

Mr. Smallfield’s study of “А Clovelly Fisher-lad’’ is 
pleasing, and Sir Е. Powell's “ Waves from tho Atlantic” 
is clever, and is a realistic study of cloud and water. 

If there are some unmentioned who did not receive the 
cachet of our approval, there are more who merit it, but 
all these must remain unidentified here for want of space. 


SITE VALUE DEDUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF AND APPROPRIATION OF LAND 
FOR ROADS.* 

By Ricuanp G. G. Rren (Fellow). 

Or the many problems arising out of the valuation clauses 
of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, there is probably none 
which arises more frequently and which is more difficult 
of solution than that which forms the subject-matter of this 
Paper, which I have written not with the object of putting 
forward my own views as the only correct solution, but 
rather with the object of giving a basis for a discussion ; 
for my experience has been that more good is to be obtained 
from discussing the difficulties of the Act with other sur- 
veyors than from reading any number of books upon the 
subject. 

The words under which the deductions from total value 
io arrive at assessable site value are to be made are in 
Section 25 (4) (в) апа (c) and are as follows :— 

“ (в) Any part of the total value which is proved to 
the Commissioners to be directly attributable to works 
executed, or expenditure of a capital nature (including any 
expenses of advertisement) incurred bona fide by or on 
behalf of, or solely in the interests of, any person interested 
in the land for the purpose of improving the value of the 
land as building land, or for the purpose of any business, 
trade, or industry, other than agriculture; and 


* A Paper read at the ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors' 
Institution, held April 21. 


“(с) Any part of the total value which is proved to the 
Commissioners to be directly attributable to the appro- 
priation of any land, or to the gift of any land by any 
person interested in the land for the purpose of streets, 
roads, paths, squares, gardens, or other open spaces for 
the use of the public.” 

Ав I understand it, the official view appears to be that in 
ihe ordinary case of roads developing an estate (apart from 
special cases of purchase of land and forming roads thereon 
for the purpose of developing adjoining land, which would 
otherwise be incapable of development) the “ part of the 
value attributable to works executed or expenditure of a 
capital nature” is equivalent to the ‘“‘ amount of expendi- 
ture," and that the '' part of the value attributable to the 
appropriation of any land for the purpose of roads ” is nil. 
For in the case of Whidborne and the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue we find in the report of the evidence of 
the Chief Valuer before the Referee the statements that 
“in regard to any part of the value that was due to the 
expenditure on making up the surface and on constructing 
the sewer below the surface, assuming the work was no 
more than was required in reason, and assuming it was 
reasonably and economically done, then the actual cost 
would represent the probable enhancement of value due to 
that cause at that time. There could not be cases where 
the cost was no measure of the value attributable; the cost 
would always be, within the limits just laid down, a 
measure of tho extra value attributable to the expendi- 
ture '’; and “ to the cause of dedication, limiting it to that, 
he did not think it possible to allocate a single farthing. 
In his opinion the appropriation of land for the purpose 
of streets in this estate was not accountable for a single 
farthing of the value of the building land." And again, 
in reply to the question “ You say the appropriation of the 
land does not increase its value?" he replied “ Yes’’; and 
to the question “ But the making of the roads does?” he 
replied “ Yes”; and to the further question “ But that the 
making of the road is limited to its cost," he replied ‘ It is 
limited to its cost.’’ 

But as the official view was not upheld by the Referee, 
I suggest that the words of the Act ought not to be inter- 
preted in accordance with that view unless and until the 
Referee’s decision is reversed in the highest court to which 
the case is ultimately taken, in which event the difficulty 
will disappear, as it is a comparatively easy matter to 
estimate the cost of the road-making. 

But I venture to think that the great majority of valuers 
will agree with me in maintaining that the Referee was 
right; because as plain men they will hold that if the 
Act had meant “ amount of expenditure," it would not 
have gone out of the way to say ‘‘value attributable to 
expenditure and appropriation of Тапа”; and as practical 
surveyors they know that no one would think of giving 
£1,000 for land that would not be increased in value to 
more than £1,200 by the expenditure of £200 on road- 
making. 

There appears to be more divergence of opinion as to 
part of the value being attributable to the appropriation 
of land for roads (in cases where no land is appropriated 
except. for the direct creation of frontages) than as to part 
of the value being attributable to the actual construction 
of the roads. I dealt with this point in detail in a short 
Paper in “ Professional Notes " in December last, and I do 
not propose to detain you with the details of that Paper 
now; but I there gave a hypothetical example of seven 
acres of land bought in bulk for £6,534 (£933 10s. per acre), 
and developed by constructing a road occupying one acre 
through the centre of it at a cost of £2,178, making a total 
cost of £8,712, and showed that if the owner then sold the 
net six acres of land left in acre plote at a price which 
would give him no profit at all (£1,452 per acre), he would 
be mulcted in increment value duty on each sale if he were 
to be allowed no site value deduction except the cost of 
constructing the road, or £263 per plot, as this would give 
a site value of £1,089 per acre to compare with the original 
value of £933 10s. per acre. 

It has since been pointed out to me that no increment 
value duty would in fact be payable, because the owner 
would get the original site value apportioned as soon as 
the road was made, and the whole of the original value 
would be put on the remaining six acres, and none on the 
оле acre forming the site of the road. But it seems to то 
that this does not affect the point, as it would be adding 
one-sixth of the original value of the site of the road to 
each of the six acres of the available developed land and 
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would be a tacit acknowledgment that to this extent of 
one-sixth of the value of the site of the road part of the 
apportioned value of the available developed land was attri- 
butable to the appropriation of land to the site of the road. 
And if, in such a case, where the history of the estate is 
known and an apportionment made, this allowance would 
be conceded in fact in making the apportionment and cal- 
culating the assessable site value, I maintain that the 
principle is established and that an allowance should be 
conceded in calculating the assessable site value in all cases 
where it is demonstrable that land has been appropriated, 
although the whole history of the property may not be 
known. 

Moreover, it appears to me that it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to separate the part of the value attributable 
to the construction of the road from the part attributable 
to the appropriation of the land for the road. It has been 
suggested to me that if the Commissioners ask for the 
amount claimed to be subdivided it might be done by рит- 
ting half the amount under each head, or else by putting 
the cost of construction under one head and the balante 
of the amount claimed under the other. But to my mind 
the part of the value is attributable jointly and indivisibly 
to the two causes, as the construction could not have been 
carried out apart from the appropriation of the site, and 
the appropriation of the site without the construction would 
have been useless; and I have yet to be convinced that the 
facts that the deduction is referred to under separate clauses 
in the sub-section, and that separate spaces have been 
allotted in the official form used for the provisional valua- 
tions, constitute a sound reason for the subdivision, 

I am strengthened in this view by the decision of the 
Referee in the Whidborne case, as in that decision the 
deduction is given as one amount. 

In order to avoid repetition of a cumbersome phrase 
I have, in the remainder of this Paper, used the expression 
"attributable to roads," instead of ‘‘attributable to the 
construction of and appropriation of land for roads,’’ unless 
the context clearly indicates a different meaning. 

Before I leave the actual wording of the clause, I ought 
to refer to the word “ proved." I have been asked by some 
district valuers to prove the amount of the expenditure, and 
by others to prove the expenditure. But the words of the 
Act are "any part of the total value which is proved ”'; 
and this is important, as it is often impracticable to prove 
expenditure of some predecessor in title (for I presume that 
‘Person interested in the land” means interested at the 
date of the expenditure, and not of the passing of the Act), 
where 1t is practicable to prove that some part of the total 
value is attributable, and that the expenditure must have 
been made by a person interested in the land and not by a 

public authority. A comparison of modern with earlier 
maps will often help in proving which are ancient high- 
ways and which estate roads. 

But this brings me to the principal difficulty, viz., how 
to arrive at what part of the value is attributable to the 
causes 1n question. 

In my opinion the value attributable is to be calculated 
from the difference between the value of the land imme- 
diately before the roads were made and its value immediately 
after. But that does not really bring the solution much 
пеагег, as, although it may be possible to calculate the value 

alter," it is sometimes almost, if not quite, impossible 
to make an accurate valuation of the land “ before,” owing 
to lack of evidence as to values and circumstances at the 
date of making the road. 
| Where the history of the estate on which the property 
1s situate is known, the calculation is comparatively 
straightforward. 

For example, a client of ours bought an estate of about 
fifty-seven acres in 1877 at a price of £350 per acre. He 
immediately developed it by laying out roads, and at once 
started letting the land on building leases at 6s. a foot 
frontage, which at twenty years' purchase works out at 
about £1,440 per acre on the average depths of the plots. 
The whole estate was gradually let at these ground rents 
In seventeen years, so that if the retail price of £1.440 per 
acre were deferred for an average of eight and a half years 
on the 5 per cent. table (.66) the result, £950 per acre, 
might be taken as the retail value per acre as soon as the 
toads were completed. In such a case as this it seems 
quite clear to me that the part of the value attributable 
to the roads was the difference between the £350 and £950 
per acre, or 63 per cent. of the retail value, as there was 
no cause other than the making of the roads te account 
for the difference. | 


But usually there is no direct evidence of the value of 
the land in bulk at the time the roads were made. In such 
cases, provided the other requisite information were avail- 
able, I would suggest a calculation on the lines taken in the 
following case : — 

An owner of an estate formed roads in 1905 at a cost 
of £2,170, developing rather more than six acres, of which 
about one and a half acres were appropriated to roads. He 
immediately started letting the land at 6s. to 7s. a foot 
frontage, according to position and depths of the plots, 
equivalent to £12,780 freehold for the whole area if capi- 
talised at twenty years’ purchase. The land was practi- 
cally all let by 1911, so that the retail value (£12,780), 1f 
deferred for an average of three years on the 5 per cent. 
table (.86) would be reduced to £10,990, or £2,390 per acre 
on the area remaining after deducting the site of the roads, 
this being the value in plots directly the roads were com- 
pleted. As regards its value in bulk before the roads were 
constructed I suggest a calculation as follows : — 


Value after development as above £12.780 
Less expenditure on roads 2,170 
10,610 
Less 20 per cent. costs and profit (és 2,122 
8,488 

Deferred average three years on 5 per 
сепФ. table ب‎ sf Т? .86 
£7,300 


which equals £1,200 an acre on the original area. The 
difference between this and the retail value of £2,390 per 
acre would, in my opinion, be the part of the retail value 
attributable to the roads, or nearly 50 per cent. 

Again, there are some cases in which, although the his- 
tory of the estate is not actually known, it is quite possible 
to “reconstruct ’’ sufficient of its history for the purpose 
of the calculation. 

For instance, certain trustees own ground rents secured 
on some of the houses on each side of a cul-de-sac road 
312 feet long; the return frontages of the houses in the 
main road, which get no advantage from the cul-de-sac, 
occupy together 290 feet of frontage, so that the road was 
formed to develop 334 feet of frontage with depths of 
175 feet. The ground rents are £8 a house, with frontages 
of 18 feet 6 inches (or about 8s. 8d. a foot), and the houses 
appear to have been built all at one time so that the ques- 
tion of deferring does not come in. In such a case I sug- 
gest a valuation as follows : — 

(4) Before development— 

Frontage to be created 334 feet at 8s. 8d. 


a foot "n £145 

Years’ purchase а Tm ^ iu 20 

2,900 

Deduct expenditure on roads 312 feet at £2 624 

2,276 

Less 20 per cent. costs and profit кз 455 

l : £1,821 
which equals, on the original area of 1.63 acres, £1,117 

per acre. | 

(в) After development— 

334 feet at 8s. 8d. a foot ... TN Р £145 

Years’ purchase € she T a 20 

£2,900 


which equals, on the available area of 1.34 acres, £2,164 
per acre; showing that £1,047 per acre, or over 48 per cent. 
of value of the land when developed, was due to the 
road. 

I admit that in such cases as this there is something 
to be said for the theory that the part of the value attri- 
butable to the roads is equal to the cost of the road, pro- 
vided the wholesale value of the land forming the site of 
the road is taken as part of the cost in addition to the 
actual cost of construction; because in such a case, owing 
to the small size of the property and the consequent slight 
risk, the owner might conceivably lay out the road if by 
doing so he could increase the value of the land only by 
the cost of the road. But in such a case it must be remem- 
bered that in dealing with each plot the development of the 
whole must be considered, as otherwise no account would 
be taken of the part of the estate road used as return frontage 
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to houses fronting the main road, and the cost of this part 
of the estate road must be added to the cost of the part 
available for building frontages. 

If this is done it of course makes no practical difference 
whether the calculation is made by the means already 
suggested (omitting the 20 per cent. allowance) or by cal- 
culating the deduction direct on the basis of cost of con- 


struction plus wholesale value of the land appropriated as 
follows :— 


Expenditure on road —312 feet at £2 £624 

Value of site of road—.29 acres at £1,396 
per acre e ^ = eus и 405 
£1,029 


The available frontage being 334 feet the deduction 
equals £3.09 per foot, and the retail value being £8.66 per 
foot as calculated above, the value attributable works out 
at about 354 per cent., which is the same proportion as 
would be found by the calculation originally given (if the 
20 per cent. allowance is omitted), the wholesale figure then 


being £2,276, or £1,306 per acre, and the retail value £2,164 
per acre, the value attributable thus being £768 per acre, 
or 354 per cent. But the latter calculation is the simpler, 
as in the former it is also necessary to make the latter to 
arrive at the wholesale value of the site of the road. 

On the other hand, if that part of the road which had 
no houses fronting it had been excluded from the calculation 
and each plot had been considered by itself, the deduction 


per foot frontage would have been only 18 per cent. as 
follows : — 


For half cost of road  ... d .. £100 

For site of half road .0004 acres at 
£1,396 me T Pe a 011 0 
£111 0 


or 18 per cent. of the retail value of £8.66 per foot. 

But even in such a case I do not consider such a valus- 
tion a fair one, as I think it is obvious that this would 
give the value to no one but the original owner of the land, 
as no one else would give for the land in bulk such a price 
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as, when he had dealt with it in retail, would show no 
balance beyond the expenditure on the road; and, as I 
understand it, the value to the owner alone is not the value 
to be ascertained under the Act. 


(To be concluded.) 


MR. SUTTON PALMER AT THE LEICESTER 


We cannot imagine any exhibition of water-colour paintings 
superior to the fine show of Mr. Sutton Palmer’s works. 


GALLERIES. 


It 


would be far simpler to schedule those sketches (but they are 
more than sketches) which attracted us less than their com- 
panions. For here, more than at any previous Exhibition, 
do we find it difficult to select one work as being in advance 
of most of the others. Mr. Sutton Palmer unites with a 
good broad technique an exceeding delicacy in finished effect. 
His art is suffused with atmosphere, the sweet breath of the 


Country, the pure 


light and air obtained ‘‘far from the 


madding crowd” ; but here and again a different note is 
1 are confronted by a quiet stream em- 

ed amidst a grove of verdurous gloom, the water not во 
much reflecting as absorbing the quality of shade and mystery 
and producing an ensemble as fully effective as the inspiring 


sounded, when we 


light and cheerfulness 
wo will attempt a selection 


Special mention. 


Instinct with the sunset glow and calm of declining day ; nor 


are “ Golden Glory 


of the majority of the works. 
of just a few of the pictures for 


But 


"The Tranquil Hour, Elstead," is 


, “A Sunny Moorland, Elst 


? 


„э 


апа 


[From Moderne Bauformen. 
A SUBURBAN HOUSE, BERLIN.—Herr BRUNO Моныхо, Architect. 
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“Autumn Mist, Elstead," any less beautiful and expres- 
sive in their respective ways. “Кет at its Bonniest’’ ig 
full of rhythmic charm ; but, in fact, as much may be said 
for most of the exhibits. They are pictured poems, captured 
dreams, visions made manifest 


THE LATE JOHN SKELTON BUMPUS. 


Our readers will regret to learn that our contributor, Mr. 
T. Francis Bumpus, has lost his twin-brother, Mr. John 
Skelton Bumpus, a gifted, amiable, and active ecclesio- 
logist of music. 

John Skelton Bumpus was born in North London, where 
he has ever since resided, August 6, 1861. Son of the late 
T. Benjamin Bumpus, a member of the widely-known 
family of booksellers, he was naturally attracted to and 
nurtured in literature from his childhood. At a very early 
age he exhibited a love for music and a taste for archi- 
tecture, his knowledge of which owed much to his close 
intimacy with Thomas, the brothers travelling together on 
the many tours made to gather materials for the notable 
volumes on the cathedrals and churches of England, France, 
and Germany put forth, and with such wide acceptance, 
by Thomas Francis Bumpus. 

In quite early life the youth entertained a singular 
attraction for St. Paul's Cathedral and all the important 
work carried on at Wren’s grand metropolitan church. It 
is quite safe to say that no one living knew more about 
the Cathedral matters and the music that had been asso- 
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THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
сс Relief Decorations.” 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, „| LIGNOMUR 
ПЕРЛИНУ SALAMANDER|CAMEOID 6. CORDELOVA eer ЕЯ 
ndon Snow Kooms : rks: 
71 Southampton | Row, W.C. | London Shew Rooms: ° аа 
Works Tel. Хо.:155 D 1 Newman Street, W. |. „ао TeL Мо. : 422 East. 
London Tel. yee 208 Gerrard. , у London Tel. Hor : 8769 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Lignomur, London.” 
Telegrams Í «Ar "Алы ypta, Derwen.” Telegrams + “ Lincrusta- Walton, London.” 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd. as abowh 


E. KAHN & 0... Ltd 


Manufacturers of High-Class 


CABINET FURNITURE, 


JOINERY & UPHOLSTERY 


Wholesale and Export Only. 


6-12 ST. ANDREW STREET, | 17-21 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C., GREAT EASTERN ST., Е.0., 


LONDON. 


And 20-22 Rue St. Bernard, Faubourg St. Antoine, PARIS. 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


are adapted to the requirements of all 
classes of buildings. 


They are FIREPROOF, 
Easily operated, 
Simple in construction, 


Durable in use, 
And in every way efficient. 


Thousands of these shutters are in use 
in all parts of the world. 


Radnor Works, 
Strawberry Vale, 
TWICKEN HAM. 
MANCHESTER: 
33 Arcade Chambers; 
‚ Mary's Gate. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY—LAMBETH СОО GLASGOW: " 
Fitted throughout its length with Shutters, 19 ft. high. s DEPOT. 9 in« wide. 79 West Regent Street 


Arthur L, Gibson & C0. 


May 2, 1913. | 
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ciated with it for hundreds of years past than John Skelton 
Bumpus. His accumulated knowledge was on a par with 
the wonderful collection of music, literature, and manu- 
scripts which he had patiently gathered together during 1.18 
life. He was an authority always listened to with respect, 
and one ever ready to supply any information in his power 
on points of interest connected with Church music, especially 
with the Cathedral he so dearly loved. His presence will 
be sorely missed at St. Paul’s, at whose services he had 
been a most regular attendant since 1877, occupying ihe 
first Prebendal stall on the Decani side assigned to 
Finsbury. 

Equally attached was he to his parish church, St. 
Matthias, Stoke Newington, of which his brother is War- 
den. On Great Festivals, after two long services at St. 
Paul's, he would enjoy the fine Gregorian chanting for 
which Butterfield's notable church has long been famous, 
thanks to the work of Spenser Nottingham and Dr. W. H. 
Monk, zealously supported by Le Geyt, who helped to 
make remarkable history there in the early days of Church 
revival. 

No pains were too grcat for Bumpus to take in replying 
to any query addressed to him on a matter of music or, 
indeed, architecture. He would answer in a carefully 
worded letter, going into the minutest detail, and supplying 
a wealth of information practically exhaustive of the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

Mr. Bumpus's riomination as Honorary Librarian at St. 
Michael's College, Tenbury, the munificent foundation of the 
Oxford Professor of Music, Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley, 
was a source of intense satisfaction to him. Ouseley 
(and his father before him, the famous Persian scholar 
and our Ambassador at Teheran and St. Petersburg) col- 
lected a superb library. Singularly rich in every depart- 
ment of music and its literature, the pity is that it is not 
housed at Oxford or somewhere more accessible than vut- 
of-the-way Tenbury. 

Mr. Bumpus's literary activity was not small. Besides 
his many contributions to current journals, church and 
musical, he read a paper on “Irish Church Composers and 
the Irish Cathedrals ’’ before the Musical Association, and 
his more important published works include “The 
Organists and Composers of St. Paul's Cathedral," “А 
Memoir of Sir John Stevenson," “А History of English 
Cathedral Music," and, what was really his magnum opus, 
“A Dictionary of Ecclesiological Terms.” Much of the 
Information he gave on the Irish establishment in “St. 
Patrick’s and Christ Church Cathedrals, Dublin," was 
novel, and has proved of special value. Ватриѕ col- 
laborated with Mr. John E. West in his useful little work, 
“Cathedrals Past and Present." and with Mr. C. T. 
Johnson in the ‘ Memoirs of Composers" prefixed to 
"f. Mary, Stoke Newington, Chant Book. 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 

IN our last three numbers considerable attention was 
given to the various stands at Olympia. Many of import- 
ance were not mentioned because the question of space 
avallable, as settled by other editorial demands, prevented 
a detailed reference to each of the multitudinous exhibitors. 
This week we close our account of the 1913 Building 
Exhibition with a brief description of a few more stands. 

Imperver, Ltd., were showing their fibre boards, which 
are guaranteed of English manufacture. ‘‘ Impervex " is 
made up into boards of various sizes, degrees of hardness, 
and gauges, according to customers' requirements. It is 
sold by the hundredweight. By a new process the flax 
boards can be rendered non-inflammable at a little extra 
cost, and they may be bent under steam or moulded when 
soft. In thin sheets it may be used as an impervious lining 
paper. 
The ''Altheat'' gas fire, the invention of a doctor, Is 
something new; and it advances no small claim for con- 
sideration—no less than a saving of 12s. 6d. in the £1. It 
combines radiant and convected heat. The former is 
obtained from the red-hot firebrick; the latter from the 
hollow chamber surrounding the stove in which the waste 
gases circulate. The Altheat Co., Ltd., state that the average 
consumption of gas by one of their stoves is from 10 to 12 
cubic feet per hour, and the cost for the same period about 
one farthing. The stove can be easily made to assist the 
general ventilation. 

Messrs. E. J. Moon & Co., Ltd., exhibited in the 
gallery their improved jointless flooring, ‘‘ Cormazzo." One 


of the first essentials of such a floor covering is that it be 
fire-resisting. Judging by severely tested pieces shown on 
the stand, this requirement would seem to have been attained 
by '' Cormazzo." Real non-inflammability prevents ignition 
from above and the spread of fire from below. Another 
quality demonstrated was its elasticity, for the ‘‘ Cormazzo "' 
laid on a length of bendable board showed not the slightest 
sign of crack when the board was made to dip. The com- 
ponent parts are also so adjusted as to compensate for any 
expansion or contraction under reasonable temperature. 1t 
is laid in situ on concrete, stone, or wooden floors to ап 
average thickness of 8 in., and in any of the thirty per- 
manent colours or combinations of them. Besides the quali- 
ties mentioned above it is claimed that this jointless flooring 
is warm, noiseless, non-slippery, dustless, non-absorbent, 
and petrol-proof. 

Messrs. John Bolding & Sons, Ltd., had an excellent 

exhibit of high-class sanitary appliances suitable for widely 
differing purses. These comprised baths, lavatories, w.c.s, 
&c. 
Messrs. George Farmiloe d: Sons, Ltd., combined on their 
stand sanitary fittings, metal casements, paints and painters’ 
requisites, and lead. An important feature of the exhibit 
was Orr's '' Zingessol " ; parts of the stand were decorated 
with this fine water-paint, which is made on a zinc base 
(non-poisonous) in fifty tints and is perfectly washable. The 
stand was partly glazed with “Oceanic” glass, as used 
extensively in modern buildings where its brightness and 
pleasing effects have made it very popular. In sanitary 
fittings the firm are prepared to quote for all grades of 
goods. 
Medweay's Safety Lift Co. installed an electric pas- 
senger lift to show its silent and smooth running under 
actual working conditions. The lift had two systems of 
control—viz., by a cage switch and by push buttons in the 
cage and on all landings. This company's ‘ Fool Proof ” 
controllers are said to be the only ones fitted with а pesitive 
arrangement making it impossible for an inexperienced 
operator to damage the electrical apparatus. Two hand- 
power dinner lifts were also on the stand. A conspicuous 
position was given to a list of some recent contracts for their 
electric lifts, which include twenty-one at H.M. Post Oflice, 
seven for the London County Council, nine at Messrs, Pimm's 
restaurants, Medwav’s Safety Lift Со, also make belt- 
driven and hydraulic lifts at their Deptford works. 

One of the most notable new comers at Olvinpia was 
The General Fireproofing Co., whose severely constructional 
stand attracted considerable interest among technical 
visitors. The exhibit consisted of concrete walls and floors 
with “ Trussit"" and “ Sclf-Sentering " reimnforcements, and 
<“ Herring-bone"' metal lath. ““Trussit” is an expanded, 
deeply corrugated steel sheet for the reinforcement of light 
concrete roofs, exterior cement walls. floors, and partitions. 
“ Self-Sentering " is also made of expanded metal for the 
same purposes; but in this case the corrugated ribs are 
34 inches apart, and are connected by diamond-shaped 
meshes. The Self-Sentering sheets have a width of 28 
inches, and may be obtained in lengths up to 12 or 14 feet. 
No centering is required, as the sheets give ample rigidity for 
supporting the wet concrete. Concrete as thin as 2 inches 
тау be used both with ‘‘Self-Sentering’’ and with 
'"Clrussit." Тһе sheets are attached to the supporting 
members by clips or wire, and to each other by clinching 
with a special punch. The “ Herring-bone ” expanded 
steel lath for plastering is offered as a fire-resisting sub- 
stitute for wood lath. The General Fireproofing Co. aim 
at a fireproofing which is cheap yet highly effective. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
CHESHIRE. 
Birkenhead.—Council Schools, Church Street, Egremont 
(£16,200). 
Brown Knoll.—P.M. Chapel. 


CORNWALL. 
Truro.—County Museum and Art Gallery, River Street : 


West (Barham Memorial) Wing (£1,500). 
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DOWN DRAUGHT 
AND ITS CURE 


a Will you write to us for a fully illustrated 
Booklet which will give full particulars? 


J. H. SANKEY & SON, 
АНКЕТ _ ` HEAD OFFICE: 
POT. EsSEX WHARF, CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


PENCIL 


Why buy Foreign Pencils when the Finest Made 


in all d degree, 4d. each. 

Pencil in the World is British-Made. i Kp ае = 
E. WOLFF & SON, Ltd. 

саза әкей Мм, енд London, S.W. 

the Bank of England, 


M. the King, Н 
Makers Z the гер у кеі. “Bank of E seldom mand ©: “ Spui le dl р. 


[May 2, 1919. 


OETZMANN “E 


Nr. TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W. 


Telegrams: **OETZMANN, LONDON.” Telephone: MAYPAIR 101. 
Railway Stations: Met. Railway, EUSTON SQ. Tube: WARREN ST. 


DELIVERY BY MOTOR 50 MILES RADIUS 
£5 PREPAID ORDERS CARRIAGE 
PAID ENGLAND OR WALES. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF A 


LARGE STOCK 
OF CARPETS 


purchased for cash from 


Messrs. E. HUGHES & SONS, 
Town Carpet Mills, 


KIDDERMINSTER, 
Owing to the death of Mr. Charles Hughes. 


ALSO 
MANUFACTURERS' STOCKS OF BEDROOM 
SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, DRAWING - ROOM 
FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, CABINETS, HALL 

AND DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


At One-third less than usual cost. 


HEAPED 
FIRE 


(Bratt’e Patent) 


is scientifically constructed 

to generate great heat 

with economical fuel com 
sumption. 


BRATT, COLBRAN & CO. 


and the HEAPED FIRE COMPANY, LTD., 
10 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHIMNEYS 


Apply DEPT A 


THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT CO., LTD., 
105, Albion Street, Leeds. 


ve Y Uu \\ - < 
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EnGLanD—continued. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Buzton.—Church. Messrs. Caws, Steel & Caws (of Sun- 
derland), architects. 
Mr. G. Lamb, architect. 


Clay Cross.—Picture Palace. 
Higher Grade School. Mr. С. H. Widdows, 
А.В.Г.В.А. (of Derby), Education architect. 
Devon. 


Devonport.—Council Schools, King Street: extension. 
Mr. C. Cheverton, architect; also 
Church and Sunday School, Keyham Barton. 
Whimple.—W orkmen's dwellings (£1,200). 
DURHAM. 
Auton Stile.—Six houses for Mr. A. Elcoat. 
Brandon.—Hospital, Sleetburn, for the U.D.C. 
Peiton.—One hundred and thirteen workmen's dwellings 
(£29,500). 
W. Stainthorpe. 


Quarrington Hill.—House for Mr. 
Sherburn.—Twelve houses for Durham Aged Miners’ Asso- 


Mr. D. M. Spence (of New- 


. 


ciation. 
Sunniside.—Four cottages. 


castle-on-Tyne), architect. 
Whittonstall.—Wesleyan Church. Mr. W. Н. Knowles, 


F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. (of Newcastle-on-Tyne), architect. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Mr. W. H. 


Cheltenham.—Theatre of Varieties (£20,000). 
Watkins, A.R.I.B.A. (of Bristol), architect. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth.-—Sixty-three houses for the Corporation 
(£12,600). 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Barnet.—Children’s Homes. Mr. F. E. Williams, 


A.R.I.B.A. (of London), architect. 

Hemel Hempstead.—Hospital (£5,300). 

Snell & S. M. Spoor (of London), architects. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Fazakerley.—Tuberculosis Sanatorium for 200 patients. 

Manchester.—Engineering Works, Openshaw: extensions 

for Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. (£150,000). 

LINCOLNSHIRE. А 

Habrough.—'* Railway Inn” (Old Temperance Hotel): 
reconstruction. Mr. Claybin. architect. 
Iincoln.—St. Swithin Parish Hall. Messrs. Otter & Co., 
contractors. 
Workmen’s dining hall and offices, Messrs. Clayton 
& Shuttleworth’s Works, Waterside South. Mr. A. 
Turner (of Oldham), architect. Messrs. Otter & 
Co., contractors. 
Wootton.—Wesleyan Chapel, &c. Messrs. Blanchard & 
Wheatley (of Hull), architects. 
MIDDLESEX. 

Finchley.—Workmen's dwellings for the U.D.C. 

Hornsey.—Girls’ Secondary School (£12,300). 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Llanhilleth.—Business premises. Messrs. Jenkins, James 
қ & Co. (of Newbridge), architects. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Oundle.—Isolation Hospital, Wood Lane: 

(£1,500). | 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Mansfield.—Golf Club House: alterations for the Sher- 

wood Forest Golf Club (£600). 

West Retford.—Church tower and spite: restoration. Mr. 

ев Wood, F.R.I.B.A. (of Newcastle-on-Tyne), archi- 
SHROPSHIRE. 
Dawley. —Pool Hill Schools: alterations. 
Little Drayton.—Council School for 430 places (£7,000). 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Hanley.—Centre for domestic and manual 
Street. Mr. S. B. Ashworth, architect. 

Stafford. —(Supplementary to April 18.) Works, Fore- 
gate Street: alterations and extensions for Messrs. W. H. 
Dorman & Co, Ltd. Mr. Н. T. Sandy, architect. 
Messrs. Jervis & Sons, contractors. 

Uttoreter.—Church of England School: additions and 
alterations. Mr. H. T. Sandy (of Stafford), architect. 


Messrs. J. S. 


extension 


subjects, Glass 


Surrey, 


Barnes.—Council cottages, Malthouse area. 
Six houses, Sheen Lane, for Messrs. James & Lane. 
Four houses, Richmond Park Road. Messrs. Pepler 

ë & Allen, architects. 

‚ Vroydon.— Branch Fire Station, Brigstock Road, Thornton 
Heath. 
Bakery and stores, 14 Clifford Road, for Messrs. F. 
Coldrey & Son. 
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Cinematograph Hall, 18 North End, for Mr. G. L. 
Edgar. 

House, Pollard's Hill South, for Mr. W. A. Brown. 

Thirty-one houses, Shirley Park Road, for Mr. J. B. 
Hemmings. 

Four houses, Warwick Road, for Mr. J. E. Trimble. 

Seven houses and shops, Lower Addiscombe Road, for 


Mr. E. Bates. 
Eight houses and shops, Lower Addiscombe Road, for 


Mr. C. Taylor. 
Branch Public Library, Brigstock Road, Thornton 
Heath. | 
Mortlake.—Public Baths, High Street. 


SUSSEX. 
Cuck field.—Cottages and depot for the U.D.C. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham.—Fire Station. Mr. H. E. Stilyoe, City 
engineer. 
YORKSHIRE. 
, Mr. J. Totty (of 


Kimberworth.—Congregational Church 
Rotherham), architect. Messrs. G. Saul & Sons, con- 
tractors (£3,300). 

Meltham.—-Twenty-two cottages, Broadlands (26.000). 

Wombwell.—Conservative Club: alterations and exten- 

Mr. J. Robinson, architect, 

WALES. 

Bagillt, Halkyn. and Rhosesmor.—Workmen’s houses for 
the Holywell R. D.C. 

Carno,—Villawe Hall (£2.000). 

Llandilo.—-Workhouse : infirmary 
forty beds). 

Llandovery.—Church house: hall. 

Llandudno.— Police buildings (£5,800). 

Llangyfelach.—Pavish Church : restoration (81,800). Mr. 
W. D. Caroe, F R.I.B.A. (of London), architect. 

Morriston, Mumbles, and Sketty.—Y.M.C. A. branch build- 


ings (£5,000). 
Rhosesmor.—(See above.) 


Sketty.—(See above.) 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen.— Hospital for Sick Children. 
Airdrie.—Court House: extensions (£3,500). 
Thomson & Son, architects. 
Cambuslang.—Rosebank Dyeworks: additions for Messrs. 
T. P. Miller & Co. 
Dalbeattie.—Public School: 


(£2,900). 
Dumbarton.—Poorhouse: improvements (£1,000). Mr. 


A. C. Denny, A.R.I.B.A , architect. 
Dunfermline.—Business premises, East Nethertown Street, 
for Mr. Francis Reid. 

Workshop, Low Beveridge Road, for Mr. J. Rintoul. 
Gilmerton, —School for the Liberton School Board 
(56,150). Mr. Г. Morrison (of Edinburgh), architect. 
Girvan.—Masonic Hall, Old Street (accommodation for 

150 people), for Mr. S. L. Nixon. 
Glasqow.—Three tenements of houses, Crow Road, Annies- 
land. Mr. M. Henderson, contractor. 
Lairage, Merklands Wharf: ex*:1s15n for the Соғрста- 


sions. 


(accommodation for 


Messrs. J. 


additions and alterations 


tion. 
Library, Battlefield Road and Sinclair Drive, Lang- 


side, for the Corporation. 
Picture house, Sauchiehall Street and Renfrew Lane. 


for the Picture Salon, Ltd. 
Irvine.—Buildings for Messrs. Mackie & Thomson, Ltd., 


shipbuilders (26.000). 
Johnstone.—R.C. Schools (£5,000). 
Kilhirnie,—Public Hall (£1,000) and public offices 


(£1,200). 
Kilwinning.—Hosiery factory for Messrs. R. Walker & 


. Sons (of Leicester). 
Gas Works: purifier-house and meter-house (£900). 
Kirkcaldy.—Board School for 1,050 places (£10,500). 
Mr. W. Williamson, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 
Montrose.—Slaughter-house for the Town Council (£2,000) 
Burgh surveyor. | 
Musselburgh.—Loretto School: premises. Sir R. 
Lorimer, P.R.I.B.A., A.R.S.A. (of Edinburgh and 
Leith), architect. 
Paisley.—Art Gallery. 
Warehouses, &c., Mackean Street, for Messrs, A. 


Cairns & Sons. 
Works, Violet Street: additions for Messrs. Eadie 


Brothers & Co. 
Perth.—Bacon factory. Mr. Lowdon Douglas, F.R.A.C. 


(of Edinburgh), architect. 
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RUBEROID 


Ensures a weathertight roof under all 
conditions. It is perfectly waterproof 
and prevents leakage in cases of 
cracked slates or tiles. Should 
always be employed on roofs of low 
pitch. 


Non-conducting, inodorous, sanitary : 
water, damp, and rot proof, it is an 
excellent lining for temporary hospital, 
sanatoria, etc. 


Used on Admiral Pearys Arctic 
Expedition, and by Captain Scott's 
Antarctic Expedition, for lining all 
huts, etc. 


Low in cost yet permanently efficient. 
Free from tar. Samples to test and 
full particulars on application to 


LONDON, E.C. 


2 Forth Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
37 Assembly Street, Leith. 
1 Aston’s Place, Dublin. 


SARKING FELT 


The Ruberoid Company, Lid. 


22 WATERLOO HOUSE, KNIGHTRIDER 


STREET, 


| MAY 2, 1913. 


The Best Now Year's Resolution— 
ADOPT MOTOR TRACTION.” 
"NILUM m sss sss 


COMMERCIAL 


MOTOR CHASSIS 


3-TON LORRIES 
. The Pick of the Market 


B. TYPE (L.G.0.C.) & DAIMLER 
3-TONNERS. 


2,500 of these Vehicles now Successfully 
Working. 


ALSO FIRST.CLASS SECOND-HAND CHASSIS, 
‘withdrawn by the London General Omnibus Company 
under Standardization Scheme, including :- STRAKER- 
SQUIRE, MILNES, DAIMLER, WOLSELEY, 
BUSSING, and DE DIONS from £50 to £250. 


Address ALL your enquiries to 


Stuart A. Curzon, 


98 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The BRITISH was the original vacuum cleaning 
system twelve years ago and to-day is still the 
foremost and best. Call at our Showrooms 
and see the latest and improved models of 


BRITISH 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


(Booth’s Patents) 


Rogers Field Medal for 
Sanitary Appliances 
of Pre-eminent Merit. 


Gold Medal and Dipléme 
d’Honneur, 


Brussels, 1910. 


Gold Medal and 


Grand Prix, 
Turin, 1911. 


The BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER CO., Ltd., 


22 Parson’s Green Lane, London, S.W. 
‘Telephone: KENSINGTON 3470 (3 Lines), 


Telegrams: " VACUUMISER, LONDON." 
Showrooms :—95 Wigmore Street, W.; and LEEDS and DUBLIN. 
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ScorLAND—conttnued. 
Portobello.—Gospel Hall, Bath Street, for Mr. W. Fer 


guson. (Accommodation for over 200 sittings.) 
Rothesay.—Pavilion Picture Palace and Variety Hall: 
reconstruction (accommodation for 1,000 people). 
Rutherglen.—Laundry, Cambuslang Road: addition for 
Richmond Park Laundry Co. (of Cambuslang). 
Shettleston.—Mortuary, Sandymount Cemetery, for Glas- 
gow Hebrew Burial Society. 
Stepps.—Church Hall, &c., Blenheim Avenue, for the U.F. 


Church. 
Stirling.—Public Baths. 
Small-pox Hospital, Taylorton (£1,550). 
Municipal buildings, site of old Corn Exchange 
(£19,000). 
Troon.—South Beach Hotel: extension (£2,000). 


IRELAND. 
Kinsale.—Council cottages. 
Nenagh (near).—Creamery. 


architect. 
Portrush.—R.C. Church. Mr. W. J. Moore (of Belfast), 


architect. 


Mr. T, J. O'Mears, C.E., 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, М.І. Mech. E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application ; the seoend, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 

7,843. April 1, 1912.—Improvements in domestic fire- 
grates adapted to be used for either solid fuel or gas. 
H. H. Holliday, Fairlawn, Cecil Road, Cheam, and A. K. 
Steven, 4 Upper Thames Street, E.C. Various sitting- 
room firegrates capable of burning either solid fuel or coal- 
gas have already been proposed, but such devices have 
proved unsatisfactory owing either to their unsightly 
appearance or to their complexity. In this invention the 
basket for the coal or other solid fuel is fixed in position, 
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and the basket for the gas-fire is adapted to be turned into 
such а position that it does not obstruct the coal-grate 
In any way when the latter is in use. Fig. 1 is an eleva- 
tion, and fig. 2 is a sectional plan, taken on the line A B. 
The basket for the gas-fire is made in two halves, a, b, 
which are hinged about vertical axes, с, d, so that they 
may be swung in together over the coal-basket, e, when 
required for use. When not required, the halves of the 
grate-fire lie in recesses, f, g, formed in the panels or tiled 
portions of the grate, as indicated at the left of fig. 1 and 
by the dotted lines shown in fig. 2. Тһе backs of the 
parts of the gas-fire basket, which are then exposed to 
View, are tiled as shown or otherwise ornamented so as to 
render the gas-fire basket practically imperceptible. The 
recesses, f, g, are, of course, ornamented so as to present 
a sightly appearance when exposed to view. The parts of 
the basket for the gas-fire may be arranged to turn on 
and cut off the gas supply as they are swung into and out 
of position for use.-—Dec. 18, 1912. 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
APRIL 17, 1913. 

Selected by James D. Roots, М.І. Mech. E., Thanet House, 
Temple Bar, London. 

No. 1,076. Aug. 12, 1012. —C. Haunz & W. Oliver, both 
of 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Treatment of woods with sulphur. 

6,462. March 15, 1912.—Carl Walter, Beckum i/West- 
falen, Germany. Granulation of blast-furnace slag for use 


in making cement. 
7,022. | March 21, 1912.—J. D. Bell, 16 Stoke Park, 


Coventry. Acetylene gas generators. 

7,166. March 23, 1912.—Paul Tracey, 5 Castle Street, 
City Road, E.C., and T. E. Dingwall, Oliver’s Yard, City 
Road, E.C. Appliances for attaching edges of boards with 
dowels. 

7,987. April 2, 1912. —H. T. Fenlon, 8 Tudor Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. System of hot-water heating. 

8,633. April 11, 1912. —Daniel Murphy, 52 Ashburnham 
Road, Greenwich, S.E. Pneumatic device for shooting or 
withdrawing the various bolts attached to a door or gate, 
by the one operation of turning the key in the lock. 

10,199. April 30, 1912. —W m. Downes, Coleham Foundry, 
Shrewsbury, and Oswald Moverley, Coleham Foundry, 
Shrewsbury. An expansion joint for fuel economisers, heat- 
ing apparatus, or pipes carrying steam, water or air. 

12,113. May 22, 1912. —W m, Dennison, 14 Dunn Street, 
Paisley. Moulds for casting baths, cisterns, tanks, gutters, 
and other similar articles. 

12,367. May 24, 1912.— John Mann, 13 Kilburn Square, 
N.W. Vacuum electric water heater. 

15,521. June 10, 1912. —W. T. Carling, Tangley, Sydney 
Road, Guildford. Canopies or hoods for open fireplaces. 

14,595. June 20, 1912.—John Stoddart, 914 High Street, 
Falkirk. Window fittings. 

17,872. Aug. 2, 1912. —W m. Mavitta, Anchor Works, 
Park Road, Aston, Birmingham. Drawing scales. 

18,512. ‘Aug. 12, 1912.—Prince Zachari Andronikoff, 
Hótel de France, Quai de la Moika, St. Petersburg. Locks. 

19,350. Aug. 23, 19012.—G. F. 4 A. H. Vaughan, 
Standard Works, Willenhall, Staffs. Locks and latches. 

19,857. Aug. 30, 1912.—Geo. Wilks, 183 Vicarage Road, 
Watford. Flushing cisterns. 

20,550. Sept. 6, 1012.—G. Voigtmann, 110 Gitschiner 
Strasse, Berlin, S.W. Combined water taps and filters. 

24,447. Oct. 25, 1912. —Date claimed under International 
Convention Oct. 26, 1911. Mahsoud Mihrtadiantz, 9 Avenue 
Stephanie, Brussels, Reinforced concrete floors. 

9,633. April 23, 1912. —G. H. Culling, 12 Bennett Park, 
Blackheath, S.E. Cranes, derricks, and shear legs. 

25,957. Nov. 12, 1912.—C. Wortley, Shepley Council 
school, Shepley, near Huddersfield. Means for regulating 
the opening of windows in schools and other buildings. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


James D. Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


The Building Bxhibition, 

SIR,—Whilst thoroughly appreciating your representa- 
tive's remarks as to our practical exhibit at the Building 
Trades Exhibition at Olympia, I feel that either a printer's 
error or loss of rough notes taken must be responsible for the 
description given as to the method of reviving the colour used 
by us on the old doors that called for so much criticism and 
inquiries, Two exhibits were shown at one end of the stand i 
one, our pure shellac knotting, and next to it the doors in 
question. It must be obvious to all practical men that we 
could not have produced a permanent outdoor lustre with 
shellac, but with gum, and we should be glad if you could 
grant us space to explain this error. 

The doors were bought at a_housebreaker’s, simply 
washed with soap and water, and varnished with two coats 
of our '' Front Door” varnish. 

In order to set all doubts at rest we are prepared to treat 
any doors—limiting the quantity to, say, six—that anv of 
your readers care to send down to our works under exactly 
the same conditions as the exhibits were treated.— Yours 


truly. 
ARCHIBALD VICKERS. 
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The Improved Sanitary Appliances Co., Ltd. Sl 2 2 туртан 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE CANTILEVER WATER CLOSET | k. > : Ао uc 


AWARDED MEDAL by Royal Sanitary Institute, York Exhibition, 1912. 
26/- each. 
In cast iron, coated with 
Dr. Angus Smith's Solution. 


ў ү | 
| THE SUN’S RIVAL № i 
7| : FOR ILLUMINATING: p. E 
А 3 
ONLY ONE JOINT. Country Houses to 
ALSO ENAMELLED OR CALVANISED. 


House Boats Villages к; 3 
Р Railway Stations + 
Can be set at any angle to suit position o disi E. dum 
8011 Stands clear of the floor. The soil is conveyed T - в | 
есені а from pan to soil pipe, and has only one joint Safe, Clean, Healthy, Simple, 
to pass instead of four as in most W.c. "8. 


f Economical and Efficient. 
PATENT IRON CANTILEVER SINK TRAPS. | 


\ COMPLICATED MACHINERY 
e NO ELECTRICIANS' BILLS 


FRAGILE MANTLES 
For full particulars and Booklet write to 


| безіне Publicity, Ltd. 


(Dept 
| 103 - 


104 а London, Е.С. 


Awarded Bronse 1% compis Bracket. Trap, Inspection Arm 
Sm |; Medal by Royal and Head. These four arc all in one сазы 
£ Sanitary Inst. at which forms a Cantilever, the building of 
Brighton, 1910. ` this in the wall fixes all at once. 


Also Enamelled or Gal vanised. 


Queen's College, Paradise St., Birmingham. 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


20 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone : 1967 Vic. 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Floor Construction without mishap of any kind 


STEEL STIRRUPS 


< rN AN — [ 
Highest Efficiency. aen | CD Й ШЕ (Ф 


Minimum Cost. 


‘= 


po 


No Concrete required. 
No expansion or thrust. 


° d No cracked ceilings. 
Reinforce FLOORS Large saving in ceiling finish and surface floating. 
Hollow Block One half the dead weight of solid floors. 


Rapidly constructed over any spans, and to carry any loads. 
Entirely fire-resisting and sound-proof. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIREPROOF PARTITIONS, GRANOLITHIC 
STAIRS, LANDINGS, PAVING, SILLS, ETC. 


| ` 
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Architect's Libel Action " 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue Architectural Room at the Royal Academy this year 
presents rather a different aspect to that to which we 
have been recently accustomed. The cushioned seats on 
which occasional visitors have taken rest and refuge from 
the hurly-burly of the paintings are no longer provided, 
but as some sort of temptation to the ordinary visitor 
who has imbibed the fundamental principle of the Royal 
Academy that Art in its highest degree is only to be found 
in oil-painting, there are three models occupying the 
central floor space, of which probably the most 
attractive to the general public “will be that of 
the Mappin Terraces in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, exhibited by Messrs. John Belcher, R.A., 
& J. J. Joass. This scheme for showing captive wild 
animals in an environment somewhat approaching their 
original habitat is also illustrated by & coloured perspec- 
tive drawing. Mr. Belcher and his partner have one 
other exhibit, a geometrical drawing of elevation, plan 
and section of the front of No. 31 Weymouth Street, a 
characteristic design refined in feeling showing an original 
treatment based on suggestions of Greek work and the 
Brothers Adam. 

The other models which are shown are one of Dr. 
J. J. Burnet’s competition design for the Scottish 
memorial to H.M. the late King Edward VII. at Holyrood 
Palace, Edinburgh, and Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s model of 
Maesycrugian Manor, Carmarthenshire. 

The centre of the long south wall is no longer this 
year appropriated by ecclesiastical drawings, public 
buildings now occupying the whole of it. The 
central position is allotted to Sir Aston Webb’s design 
for the new front of Buckingham Palace shown in a water- 
colour drawing by Mr. Charles Gascoyne which presents 
the design in a more favourable aspect than the drawings 
shown at the Houses of Parliament. The other designs 
to which Sir Aston Webb’s name is attached are those for 
hew Government Offices, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 
in which he is associated with Sir T. Manley Deane, and 
the scheme prepared for the Dominion Government of 
Canada for new Parliament Buildings in the city of 
Ottawa, in which Sir Aston’s name is associated with 
those of Mr. E. White and Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 

. Sir T. Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A., has six draw- 
Ings exhibited showing designs for St. Basil's Home, 
Oxford, an attempt to use early Gothic detail in modern 
building ; & curiously erratic design for a bridge to connect 
the old and new buildings of Hertford College, Oxford; 
an entrance hall of the Physiological Laboratory at Cam- 
bridge and an externa] view of the Physiological and 
Psy chological Laboratories. The exteriors of these build- 


* 


ings are notable for utilitarian treatment in a sort of com- 


bined Gothic and Renaissance feeling, whilst the interior 
has for its most prominent feature the huge scale of the 
very conventionally fashioned balusters, which maintain 
the tradition that Sir T. G. Jackson’s work has never been 
noted for refined proportion. Sir Graham Jackson’s other 
designs are the ** Wykehamist Crozier,’’ given by the boys 
of Winchester College to the Bishop of Southwark, and 
hence appropriately containing within the crook statuette 
figures of the Bishop and the boys, and a design for the 
organ-loft and organ-case in Bath Abbey Church, which 
is a rather florid piece of Gothic design. 

Of the Associates of the Royal Academy, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield is represented by two drawings only, the one 
of additions, alterations, and new gardens to Lockleys, 
Herts, and the other of Wretham, Norfolk. The former 
is a house very true to the Hertfordshire manner, and 
the latter of somewhat similar type in red brick with a 
pilastered order running up two storeys surmounted by an 
attic. 
. Sir Ernest George is still more modest in his demands 
on the space of the Architectural Room, and sends only 8 
detail of his design for the Southwark Bridge, showing 
one stone pier and the abutment of the iron work against 
it. | 
Mr. Ernest Newton has entered а practical protest 
against the pretty picture, the cooked perspective and 
the impressionistic representation of architecture which 
usually make up so large & proportion of the drawings 
shown in the Architectural Room. Mr. Newton’s five 
frames of modest dimensions are occupied by geometrical 
plans and elevations coloured to represent materials, and 
hence workmanlike expressions of architectural design. 

Mr. Lutyens sends only two designs, the one of a 
big red brick house at Roehampton, symmetrically 
arranged with fine grouping of wings and projections 
leading to the central entrance, which is treated in stone 
carried up as a bay the full height of the building, the 
other a design for Dublin’s proposed municipal art gal- 
lery on the St. Stephen’s Green site, a pleasing study in 
red brick and stone. 

Among the designs for public buildings there are 
naturally included some of those for the most recent 
important competition of the past year, that for the new 
offices of the Port of London Authority. The designs 
represented are those of Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, 
Messrs. Wallis & Bowden, and Mr. J. Reginald 
Truelove. 

Important positions on the principal wall are given tc 
the striking design by Mr. Herbert Baker for the Rhodes 
Memorial on Table Mountain, Cape Town, which with 
the statue of '' Vital Energy '' by the-late G. F. Watts 
is fairly well known, not-only. to architects; but) to the 
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general public, and to the same architect’s design for 
Union Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa, equally striking, 
but of quite different character and expression. These 
are all shown in brilliant drawings by Mr. W. Walcot 
in his well-known characteristic manner. 

Other important positions on this wall are occupied 
by Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornelv's design 
for the new Town Hall for the Borough of Wallasey; 
by Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s design for the additions and 
alterations to Duff House, Banff, which are intended for 
the conversion of the mansion into a hotel, and by the 
successful competition design for the City of Cardiff Fire 
Brigade Headquarters by Messrs. №. V. Harris & T. Е. 
Moodie. 

Quite a feature of the present exhibition is the number 
of drawings showing schemes for town planning. or per- 
haps we should rather say conceptions in civic design. 
Messrs. T. F. Davison & D. B. Niven offer a suggestion 
for the southern Thames Embankment with a new bridge 
and Imperial Senate House, and Mr. C. E. Mallows ex- 
hibits another dream of a similar character in a scheme 
for the improvement of the Thames and South London. 
Both of these are useful and interesting as showing the 
possibilities of a fine piece of city improvement which 
would transform the present squalid Thames-side portion 
of South London into an ornament to the Metropolis. 
Of course, the drawings do not present anv view of the 
financial aspect of the schemes, which would be a matter 
of some importance prior to their realisation; still it is 
good for architecture that the imagination of the public 
should be awakened to the possibilities of civic design 
and the capabilities of modern architects to deal with the 
improvenient of the city. 

The scheme for the new Parliament Buildings at 
Ottawa, to whieh we have already referred under the 
name of Sir Aston Webb, may also be included as an 
example of civic design, since it is a scheme for the 
arrangement of important blocks of Government offices 
as a notable part and feature of the city. So also we 
niav consider the design by Messrs. T. H. Mawson & 
Sons for the laying out of the campus of the University 
of Saskatchewan as an example of civic design. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ALTHOUGH we may have to wait some little time for 
their report, apprehension as to the ultimate solution 
of the Admiralty Arch difficulty may be considered to be 
finally allayed by the appointment of the committee con- 
sisting of Lord Plymouth, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., and Mr. Lionel Earle, Secretary of the Office 
of Works, representing the Government; the Chairman 
of the London County Council, Lord Peel, and Mr. 
Andrew Taylor, chairman and vice-chairman respectively 
of the Improvements Committee, representing the London 
County Council; and Mr. Lyon Thomson, Mayor, Mr. 
Somers Cocks, ex-Mayor, and Mr. Davis, Chairman of 
the Improvements Committee, representing the West- 
minster City Council. The full Committee has not yet 
met, but various meetings have been held and negotiations 
are in progress. 


We are afraid there are still many members of the 
publie, especially that section who obtain seats on muni- 
cipal and other governing bodies, who have not yet 
realised the true morality of architectural competitions, 
but the balance of opinion may be taken as sound. Thus 
in considenng the report by Dr. J. J. Burnet on the 
designs submitted in the second stage of the competition 
for the extension of the Glasgow Municipal Buildings, 
the Glasgow Municipal Buildings Committee was the 
arena of discussion as to whether the award of Dr. Burnet 
should be accepted before the Committee had inspected 
the plans. We are pleased to note that in spite of opposi- 
tion the right course was adopted by the Committee. We 
have no doubt that the opposition felt more happy when 
the opening of the envelopes disclosed the fact that the 
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successful competitors were a firm of Glasgow architects, 
Messrs. Watson & Salmond. 


A cynically frank revelation of the point of view 
adopted by some members of municipal bodies towards 
architects was revealed at a meeting of the Brighton Town 
Council in a general discussion on the future of the 
Aquarium. One of the councillors remarked that the 
Council had already spent hundreds of pounds on plans 
for the Aquarium, and he therefore suggested that they 
should have a competition in which they could have a 
selection submitted to the Council, whilst only incurring 
the expenditure for a fifty guineas premium, excepting, 
of course, for the best plan if adopted. The worthy smart 
tradesmen who so often fill seats on municipal councils 
have grasped the weak point of architectural] competitions 
and the opportunity they present to promoters for getting 
a lot of work done by the profession for nothing. 


Liverpool is not too large ns vet for the citizens to 
take an interest in the corporate life of the town, and 
hence for such a body as the Liverpool City Guild to 
receive support and exert influence which is far more 
difficult to obtain in the vast immensity of the Metropolis. 
Some consideration, therefore, must be given to the desire 
and attempt of the Guild to solve the acrimonious con- 
troversy about St. George's Hall by suggesting a new 
position. for the proposed King Edward VII. memorial. 
Thus the following resolution proposed by Mr. Hastwell 
Grayson was adopted at а meeting of the Guild: '* That 
the members of the City Guild unanimously submit. that 
the best site for the monument to the late King Edward 
is at the Pierhead, and they would gladly support the 
Memorial Committee and the City Council in adopting that 
site. They also hope that the City Council will consider 
in connection with the memorial the traffic arrangements 
and the architectural treatment of the surroundings. "' 


The sixth volume on the report of the census of 1911 
enumerating the buildings of various kinds in England 
and Wales, although containing a mass of figures, does 
not give us much opportumty for comment, but we notice 
that whereas in 1901 there were 61,909 houses in course 
of erection, in 1911 the number had fallen to 38,198; at 
the same time there were 40,280 fewer uninhabited 
houses, so that it is obvious that there is some cause for 
the slackness in the building trade during 1911 as com- 
pared with 1901 other than over-building of houses. 


There are two effective lines on which smoke abate- 
ment can proceed. Тһе one by legislative enactment, the 
other by the scientific development of efliciency іп heat- 
producing apparatus to a point at which it will be profit- 
able for fires of all classes, both manufacturing and 
domestic, to consume their own smoke. The introduc- 
tion by Mr. Gordon Harvey of a Bill into the House of 
Commons making provision for the reduction in the output 
of smoke from fires and furnaces other than the domestic 
hearth is a step towards legislative amelioration of exist- 
ing conditions. In referring to the evils of the smoke 
nuisance, Mr. Harvey said that in the coming years unless 
there was a check put on the output of smoke the country 
districts would suffer more than hitherto, because there 
was a growing tendency to take manufacturing works 
away from the great centres to country places. Не was 
a manufacturer himself, and he was convinced through 
long experience and experiment that in most cases if 
proper appliances were provided black smoke could be 
entirely abolished, and that at a profit to the owners of 
works. The Bill proposed that fireplaces and furnaces 
should be provided with means of consuming the smoke. 
Metallurgical and pottery furnaces might be exempted 
after an inquiry by the Local Government Board. The 
emission of black or other smoke (he attached importance 
to the words “ or other ’’) in quantities such as to be a 
nuisance might be punished by fine levied on an ascending 
scale if the offence was repeated. The Bill also proposed 
the creation of joint boards to carry out the Act, which 
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were to consist of members of adjoining local government 
authorities grouped together under a scheme drawn up 
by the Local Government Board. These boards were to 
have qualified inspectors. He regarded the provision of 
these boards as of great importance. At present every 
local authority acted alone in the matter, and the smaller 
ones were quite incapable of dealing with the difficulty. 
They could not afford proper inspectors. They were 
generally composed of people in humble life, and very 
often the offender in regard to the smoke nuisance was 
the most powerful and important person in the district. 
Another reason for the failure of the existing law was that 
no uniform standard was recognised. He believed that 
the proposed boards, by means of joint, strong. uniform 
action, would be able largely to mitigate this intolerable 
nuisance. 

What Mr. Gordon Harvey stated to be possible and 
desired to enforce by Act of Parliament was discussed at 
the Spring Conference of the Textile Institute held at 
Manchester, when a paper on “Тһе Smoke Problem from 
an Economic Standpoint ’’ was read by Mr. C. W. Fulton, 
of Paisley. He regarded the question as an economic 
one, because there would be no smoke if in practice it 
paid to consume it. It would be a comparatively easy 
matter to get no smoke and high coal efliciency by putting 
down plenty of boilers and burning coal slowly, but in 
ordinary business that would not pay. The experience 
of systems of mechanical stoking seemed to be that they 
only gave high coal economy and smokelessness within 
too limited a range of output, and boiler efficiency was as 
important as a high coal efficiency. Dealing with the 
possibilities of obtaining new installations which would 
be smokeless, he spoke of the growing importance of the 


use of internal combustion engines, and of firing boilers | 


with gas. He thought, too, that the use of oil as a sub- 
stitute for coal would continue to grow, but he did not 
believe that it would displace the use of coal to any great 
extent for many years. 


One can scarcely be surprised that. the Governinent 


are not. disposed to make a grant from the Treasury to | 


the Lord Mayor's fund for acquiring the Crystal Palace 
for the benefit of the public. There is a good deal of 
plausibility in the view that the preservation of the Crystal 
Palace is particularly a matter for London, and one can 
understand the argument of the Cabinet that if they 
granted money there was no reason why they should not 
be approached in the same wav by Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
or any other large city. The answer to this argument 
13 that London and the inhabitants of London contribute 
a very much larger proportion to the Imperial Exchequer 
than is represented by the grants made from the national 
purse for purely metropolitan purposes. 


Bradford is undertaking a scheme of civic improve- 
ment of great magnitude to remedy the disadvantages of 
the central part of the city, which lies in a hollow and 
Is known locally as “ The Flat." The need for a 
general clearance on the Flat in the middle of the city 
has long been felt. Another serious drawback from 
which the city has suffered has been the lack of a 
through Jine between north and south and the fact that 
the Midland Station and the Exchange Station, used by 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire and the Great Northern 
Railways, are on opposite sides of the central area. 

For some years the Midland Railway Company 
have had under consideration various schemes for carry- 
ing their line through the centre of the city, and now 
It 18 seriously proposed to do this, financial inducements 
having been held out to the Company by the City Cor- 
poration. It has been decided to supplement the rail- 
way company’s scheme by a central area improvement 
scheme which will sweep away much warehouse 
property, provide wider streets, and greatly improve the 
means of communication between the two stations and 
other points. 


The idea that land can be worth less than nothing, 
and possess a minus value for the purpose of land 


taxation is at first sight scarcely comprehensible, though 
it furnishes an amusing commentary on the furious 
diatribes of certain demagogues against the wicked 
holders of land, but on consideration it is quite clear 
that land may be held on such conditions or subject 
to such charges that the site value may be actually 
less than nothing. The value of land in fact is not 
intrinsic but is wholly dependent on the use that is 
made of it and on what it carries, whether this be crops 
or buildings. It is quite true that the crops or buildings 
could not exist and earn profits without the land; thus 
there is the same mutual dependence between land and 
its burden as between capital and labour, either of which 
is helpless without the other. Hence the attempt 
to tax increment of land value without considering the 
part played by its burden in creating or sharing that 
increment is almost insuperable, and such а resuit as 
the judgment in the Lumsden case is naturally to be 
expected. The injustice of the Lumsden case has been 
admitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
he made a promise to introduce an amendment to the 
Finance Act that would prevent such a thing happening 


again. 

THE OLD WATCH-HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE. 
ОхЕ by one the old landmarks of London are disappearing, 
and many are swallowed up by large blocks of buildings, and 


there is nothing to indicate the original site. This is not 
the case of one of the last of the old watchhouses which has 


ПТИ 
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recently been demolished, and which adjoins St. Botolph's 
Churchyard, in Bishopsgate. The architect for the new build- 
ing, Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, has followed upon the lines 


of the old building. 
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Mr. Pridmore was fortunate in having for clients Messrs. 
W. H. Yerbury & Son, a firm who wished to preserve as far 
as possible the lines of the old building, as their family have 
been connected with the premises since 1865. 

The old building was, according to the old stone tablet 
(which has been preserved in the new wall), erected in 1771, 
and on demolition was found to be over a portion of the 
Hounds Ditch, the foundations having to be taken down over 
20 feet below the level of the pavement. Messrs. Dalton & 
Son were the contractors. 

As is probably well known, these old watch-houses were 
used as a lock-up for persons whose behaviour was such as 
required their detention for the night, pending their appear- 
ance at the Court the next day. 


L.C.C. ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 
ITS RELATION TO PRIVATE PRACTITIONERS. 


A POINT of great importance to the architectural profession 
was raised at this week's meeting of the London County 
Council. The competition between officials of the Architects 
Department of the Council and outside practitioners has long 
been a subject of adverse comment, and a strong plea for 
abolition of the practice was made by Mr. Tasker on the con- 
sideration of the annual estimates of the Establishment Com- 
mittee. 

The increase in the cost of upkeep of the Architect’s De- 
partment, said Mr. Tasker, was in the neighbourhood of 
£13,000. At the present moment they had a curious, double- 
barrelled department, consisting of an administrative section 
and an executive section. The administrative section was 
supposed to accept, reject or amend other people's plans. The 
executive department was engaged in designing public build- 
ings and schools. If it were logical to have an administra- 
tive department for criticising the plans of private practi- 
tioners, a third department should be created to perform a 
similar duty in connection with designs produced by the 
Council's official staff. The business of the Council was to 
administer the Building Acts and secure the safety of London, 
not to embark on a campaign of competition with private 
practitioners. If, on the other hand, it were reasonable to 
have an official architect to design schools and public build- 
ings, it was equally reasonable to have an officia] sculptor, 
an official painter, and so on through the Arts. Again, if 
it were wrong for the Council to permit its official doctors 
to put up a brass plate and prescribe for private patients, it 
was surely equally wrong to allow members of the official 
architectural staff to engage in private practice to the detri- 
ment of their fellows, and in violation of their conditions of 
service. The plea was put forward that such a practice was 
for the public good, but he ventured to say that no man with 
an unbiassed mind who knew anything about architecture 
would agree with such an assertion. It was absolutely inde- 
fensible. As a matter of fact, the department was costing 
about twice as much as it would if the work were done by 
private men, and he wanted to know why permission to 
practise privately should be given to the architectural staff 
and denied to members of other professions in the Council's 
service. At the present moment the officials designed all 
kinds of buildings, but persons versed in matters architec- 
tural gazed at the results with horror, because all the Classic 
orders were mixed and jumbled up together like condiments 
in a bottle of pickles, and the result was ridiculous. If such 
& position of affairs were the outcome of frenzied zeal, it 
was time a little common sense was introduced into the Coun- 
cil, and that what amounted to a public scandal should be 
brought to an end. Ав an instance of the methods adopted 
in architectural matters, Mr. Tasker pointed out that the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, sup- 
ported by the Council of the Institute, presented a petition 
to the County Council with regard to the new Sessions House 
for London, but that petition was ignored and apparently 
ridiculed. The ratepayers of London were entitled to the best 
service for their money, and he was pleading for the archi- 
tects of London, because in his opinion the Council was 
trampling on their rights. Architects were not such humble 
creatures that they should be compelled to indulge in servile 
compliance with the impositions which at present obtained 
on the administrative side of the Council's architectural 
department. He was only asking that justice should be done 
to the men who could supply the Council with something 
better than they now had, and his request was that the field 
of operations for the private practitioner should be enlarged, 
and the growing expenditure of the official staff curtailed. 
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If architecture were an art, it was essential it should enjoy 
proper liberty. So far as school and public buildings were 
concerned, there was no liberty, and the atmosphere of any 
such department as that connected with the Council was 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A GENERAL meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society was held at the Leeds Institute on Thursday, 
May 1. The President, Mr. A. E. Kirk, A.R.I.B.A., occupied 
the chair. The annual report was given by the hon. 
secretary, Мг. W. Whitehead, A.R.I.B.A., and the balance 
sheet by the hon. treasurer, Mr. R. Fielding Farrar, 
A.R.I.B.A., both being adopted. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President.-—A. E. Kirk, A.R.LB.A.  Vice-Presidents.— 
G. F. Bowman and J. F. Walsh, F.S.I. Hon. Treasurer.— 
В. Fielding Farrar, A.R.I.B.A. Hon. Librarian.—G. J. 
Coombs, A.R.C.A. Hon. Secretary. —W m. Whitehead, 
A.R.I.B.A. Members of Council. —W. J. Morley, 
F.R.I.B.A.; С. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. ; С. W. Smithson, 
A.R.I. B. A. ; J. C. Procter, A.R.I. B. A. ; J. E. Braithwaite, 
A.R.I.B.A.; Douglas Bowman (Assoc. Member). 

A meeting of the Sketching Club followed, when excur- 
sions for the year were arranged and officers elected. Mr. 
D. Bowman was elected hon. secretary on the retirement 
of Mr. W. Whitehead. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


GLasgcow.—The five competitive sets of designs lodged in 
the final competition in connection with the extension of 
the municipal buildings will be exhibited for public inspec- 
tion in the Banqueting Hall, City Chambers, 249 George 
Street, till Wednesday. 21st instant inclusive, between the 
hours of 12 noon and 4 p.m. Dr. J. J. Burnet, as 
announced elsewhere, placed first the design submitted by 
Messrs. Watson & Salmond, 225 St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow, the following five architects, who were selected to 
take part in the final competition, each receiving an 
honorarium of 100 guineas: Messrs. Keys & Dowdeswells, 
Bucks; E. Vincent Harris & Moodie, London; Watson & 
Salmond, Glasgow; James B. Fulton, London; James 
Wright, jun., and W. J. Blain, Glasgow. 

Harrocate.—In the competition for designs for a county 
school to be built at the corner of Shipton Road and 
Bilton Lane, Harrogate, at a cost of about £8,000, the 
assessor, Mr. S. D. Kitson, M.A., Е.К.І.В.А., of Leeds, 
has made the awards as follow: 1, Mr. C. H. Channon, 
F.R.I.B.A.. Malton; 2, Messrs. Gascoyne & Nott, Gray's 
Inn Square, London; 3, Messrs. Hickton, F.R.I.B.A., 
Walsall & Farmer, F.R.I. B. A., Sheffield. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“THE WOUNDED SWAN.” 
A cRITICAL description of this painting by Mr. William 
Walls, A.R.S. A., R.S. W., will be found in the article 1n 
this issue on ‘‘ Art at the Grafton Gallery.” 


PAISLEY ABBEY. 


We this week complete our series of illustrations from the 
drawings of Mr. P. MacGregor Chalmers, F.S.A.Scot., show- 
ing his work at Paisley Abbey. 


Messks. ERNEST Brown & РнилдРз announce that on 
Saturday, the 17th inst., they will open at the Leicester 
Galleries an exhibition entitled ‘‘ England Lovable end 
Paintable,” by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, C.V.O., R.A. ; 
and on the same date they will show a series of water- 
colours by the distinguished French aquarelliste, Monsieur 
J. Francis Auburtin. It is many years since the former 
artist held an exhibition of his own works. It may be 
remembered that Sir Hubert went through a serious illness 
last year, and during his convalescence undertook & long 
motor trip through England. The pictures shortly to be 
shown were the outcome of this journey, and were for the 
most part painted from the window of his car. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL . ASSOCIATION. 


Ox Tuesday last, the 6th inst., there was opened at 18 Tufton 
Street, S.W., an exhibition of French architectural draw- 
ings and work by students of l'Ecole de Beaux-Arts, Paris. 
The exhibition has been arranged by the ‘‘ Société des Archi- 
tectes diplômés par le Gouvernement” of France. Its ob- 
ject is to show by a selection of recent prize drawings one 
years work in the architectural section of the French 
National School of Fine Arts, from the first designs sub- 
mitted by students for the entrance examination to the 
working drawings sent in for the final diploma awarded to 
successful students by the French Government on their com- 
pleting the course. 

Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., the President, in 
opening the proceedings, said they were met together to cele- 
brate an occasion of great interest and one of an exceptional 
kind. It was interesting, first, because such an exhibition 
of work by French students in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
appealed to all architects and those interested in architec- 
ture and in architectural education. The work in the Beaux- 
Arts largely consists of various concours. Some of that work 
was illustrated upstairs, and was fully described in the 
catalogue. The Association members were thus given an 
opportunity to compare some of the methods pursued abroad 
with their own, particularly as in an upper room some draw- 
ings by English students were exhibited. Further, it was of 
interest because they had the honour and the very great 
pleasure of welcoming M. Cambon within their walls to open 
the exhibition, and because they welcomed in response to 
their invitation to be present M. le Président Société des 
Architectes Diplómés and many members of his Society, 
who have given up much of their valuable time to make the 
exhibition a success. The occasion was exceptional, because 
80 comprehensive an exhibition of French students’ work had 
never been held in this country before. In the past they had 
seen and delighted in the drawings of the Pantheon at Rome 
by M. Chédanne at tho Royal Academy, also those of 
Selinunte by M. Hulot at the R.I. B.A. ; and only the other 
day at the Royal Institute they saw the Prix de Rome draw- 
ings by the same artist, But so complete an exhibition as 
It was their 
hope that the e ibition might be the precursor of many 
others, not only in London but in the beautiful French 
capital as well, and that in this way they would strengthen 
those ties which bind the two nations together, ties which in 
the realm of art partake of a mutual interest and a better 
and more complete understanding of the works and aims of 
each other. 

M. A. Défrasse (Président, Société des Architectes 
Diplómés) thanked M. Cambon for attending that afternoon, 
and the Architectural Association for their courtesy. 

M. Paul Cambon, the French Ambassador, in declaring 
the exhibition formally opened, said the occasion was only 
another instance of the entente cordiale. There was no more 
hospitable person than the Englishman at home, and of that 
the present occasion was yet a further proof. He would 
venture to say that English architects had very much to 
learn in the matter of external decoration of buildings from 
their French confrères. Likewise, Frenchmen might learn 
à great deal from their English brethren in the way of home 
comfort and in those arrangements that tended to improve 
sanitation and the making of life more pleasant. It was 
especially necessary for French students to travel, and to 
observe and compare the buildings in the foreign countries in 
which they found themselves. | 

9 exhibition of drawings will remain open until 
May 17. 


The Annual Dinner. 


The annual dinner was held on Tuesday evening at the 
Trocadéro Restaurant, W. Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. 
F.R.I.B.A., President, was in the chair. Among those pre- 
sent were M. A. Défrasse (President, Société des Architectes 
Diplômés), Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., F.R.LB.A., 
Mr, Charles Sims, A.R.A., M. J. Godfroy (Vice-President, 
Sociétó des Architectes Diplómés), Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., M. Heraud (Vice-Pre- 
sident, Société des Architectes Diplómés), Mr. Spencer W. 
Morris (Master Carpenters Company), Hon. Edward 
Strutt (President, Surveyors’ Institution), Mr. Percy 
B. Tubbs (President, Society of Architects), Mr. E. P. 
Wells (President, Concrete Institute, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber (Vice-President, R.I.B.A.), Mr. Walter Lawrence, 
junr. (President of the Association of Master Builders), Mr. 
H. Pegram, A.R.A., Mr. Edward Warren (Master, Art 
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Workers' Guild), M. J. М. Poupinel (Secrétaire-Général du 
Comité permanent International des Architectes), Mr. Henry 
Riley (President, Quantity Surveyors’ Association), Mr. 
John W. Simpson, Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. Treasurer, A.A.), 
Mr. Lawrence Turner, Mr. H. Austen Hall (Hon. Secretary, 
A.A.), Mr. A. N. Prentice, Mr. Theodore Fyfe, Mr. C. C. 
Brewer, Mr. Geoffrey Lucas, Professor R. Elsey Smith, Mr. 
F. W. Troup, Mr. H. J. Leaning, Mr. W. Curtis Green 
( Vice-President, A.A., President-Elect), Mr. F. Dare Clap- 
ham, Mr. Stanley Hamp, Mr. Henry Tanner, Mr. Maurice 
E. Webb (Vice-President, A.A.), Mr, G. Leonard Elkington 
(Hon. Secretary-Elect, A.A.), Mr. W. H. Ward, Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, Mr. John Slater, Mr. George Hubbard (Vice-Presi- 
dent, R.I.B.A.), and Mr. George Corderoy (Chairman of 
Committee, Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society). 

After the loyal toasts had been musically honoured, 

Mr. P. Cart de Lafontaine proposed in French the toast 
of '' Le Société des Architectes Diplômés et les Membres de 
l'Ecole des Beaux-Arts." He thanked the French visitors 
for all the trouble they had taken in the matter of the exhibi- 
tion. 

M. A. Défrasse (Président, Société des Architectes 
Diplómés), in responding, said he had been greatly impressed 
by all that he had seen. Their reception by the Architectural 
Association had been most cordial. His Society were much 
pleased at being invited to lend the drawings. The promise 
that English drawings were later to be shown in Paris would 
give the liveliest satisfaction. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., in proposing “Тһе 
Royal Institute of British Architects," said that while their 
admiration and respect for the Institute knew no bounds, 
he was not quite sure what was the exact relationship between 
the Institute and the A.A. The Association regarded the 
Institute in the light of a parent, or, at the least, of an uncle. 
Of these there were different kinds. A parent must be stern 
on occasions, whereas an uncle must be benevolent and full 
of understanding. Perhaps the similitude of parent was 
nearer the mark. The Association was the nursery of the 
Institute, "There was something parental in the readiness of 
the Institute to leave its offspring to look after itself. There 
was something stoic in every right-minded parent. However, 
at times the Institute gives space to sentiment and even а 
natural pride in its progeny. The A.A. was not, perhaps, 
without faults. At the present time they were under a cloud 
and had incurred the parental displeasure. They did not, 
of course, question the parental right to correct and chasten ; 
but he would suggest that the faults of youth were usually 
due to misunderstanding rather than to intention. Asa 
result of that misunderstanding the expenditure of their 
allowance was to be inquired into. He could not help believ- 
ing that out of that examination good would result to the 
School, and, therefore, to architecture. He would refrain 
out of consideration from mentioning the size of the allow- 
ance given by the R.I.B.A. But if that examination re- 
sulted in opening the eyes of the Institute to the magnitude 
of their task he could not help believing those in authority 
would increase the A. A. allowance, It was twenty-two years 
since that allowance was fixed, and since that time their 
needs had increased. The Association had a most healthy 
athletic club, but it stood in need of patrons. He thought 
that those members of the Institute who were prevented from 
being playing members themselves would encourage their 
pupils and assistants to join by becoming patrons. He 
believed it would help things along if there was an annual 
match between the Royal Institute and the Association. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. (President, R.I.B.A ), 
in responding to the toast, said if the Royal Institute 
was uncle to the Association it was extremely proud of its 
nephew. But their relationship was rather that of a parent 
to his grown-up son. All wise parents left their grown-up 
sons to manage their own affairs and to rely on their own 
resources. Personally, he was quite unconscious of the Asso- 
ciation being under a cloud ; it had certainly never obscured 
the relationship between the two bodies. In its sixty-six 
years of existence the Association had established its position 
as one of the chief centres of architectural training in this 
country. That was a proud position. All serious architects 
for many years, from the time he (the speaker) was a young 
man, had been giving the most anxious consideration to 
education. The Institute had for the last ten years devoted 
a great deal of time and ability to the organisation and 
reform of the methods of training in this country All 
would admit that those efforts have been attended with a 
great deal of success. The standard of design among the 
younger men seemed to be steadily advancing, thanks to the 
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better training. He would like to call attention to one 
modern development, There was always a tendency to rush 
to the latest recipé instead of taking stock of what they 
possessed already. There had recently been started an im- 
portant undertaking—the Atelier. Many of those present 
felt that here they had a panacea for all the shortcomings 
of modern architecture. He spoke of Ateliers that evening 
with a good deal of diffidence in the presence of the distin- 
guished French guests, But he believed there had been a 
certain misunderstanding with regard to the position of an 
Atelier. Properly handled, it might play a very valuable 
part in the training of architects, and he would watch the 
experiment with the greatest interest. But there was, as he 
had just said, a misconception as to the precise position of 
an Ateler. Some indiscreet advocate announced that they 
had in it the equivalent of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Of 
course, it was nothing of the sort. An Atelier or Ateliers 
must centre round one school. In Paris the Atelier 
centred round the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. An Atelier without 
a final school, or a final school without an Atelier, is like a 
horse without a cart or a cart without a horse. In their 
enthusiasm for anything that would improve architecture in 
this country they were sometimes tempted to overlook what 
they had at their own door. In the Atelier the student’s 
attention is concentrated on design—he is not distracted with 
the disagreeable things. He associates with other students 
bent on the same object as himself. Again, his designs are 
criticised and developed by the competent head of the school, 
Those were very desirable things. But they had all those 
conditions already in one of the oldest schools of the country 
—Aand one or two others besides. In the Architectural School 
of the Royal Academy there was the attention on design. 
The instruction there was entirely gratuitous. Admission 
was only to be obtained by students who pass a test and show 
a capacity to profit by that training. Again, the students 
associated not only with their colleagues among the archi- 
tects, but with painters and sculptors. It was most im- 
portant that architects should be brought into touch with 
painters and sculptors at the first opportunity ; it was much 
better for the architects, and certainly for the painters and 
sculptors. Then there was the criticism and supervision 
of the student’s design. Much might not be thought of the 
individual members of the Royal Academy ; but at any rate 
they were men of very exceptional experience, not only in 
design, but in actually executed buildings. The student had 
to correct his faults in design by reducing them to facts. He 
would admit that at the Royal Academy School developments 
and an extension of its labours were desirable. He hoped 
that they would come in the future. Last year a conference 
was held between the representatives of the A.A. and the 
architectural members of the Royal Academy, the result 
being that increased facilties for admission to that school 
were arranged. All schools working for the same end had 
their very sincere sympathy, and the sympathy of all serious- 
minded architects. Education was a very important matter, 
and bore out the passage earlier in his speech, in which he 
had said that the attitude of a sincere admirer of the Associa- 
tion was that of a sagacious father. They were anxious that 
the A.A. should continue to follow the path laid down before 
it as the result of many years of experiment. On the Royal 
Institute he, as President, had the great advantage of having 
with him a most loyal and intelligent Council with an un- 
wearied capacity for hard work. He hoped when they gave 
an account of their stewardship it would be found they had 
done serious and solid work for architecture in this country. 
He believed they were beginning to see daylight before them 
in a very great problem which had been troubling them for 
many years. 

Mr. Charles Sims, A.R.A., in proposing “ The Architec- 
tural Association," said that the present was an eventful 
time for artists, for it was now there took place 
the scramble for prominence at the annual exhibition. 
The immense output of painting might well be watched with 
amazement by architects who spend so much time in design- 
ing houses without any room for paintings, and who only use 
inexpensive sculpture. At the Royal Academy architecture 
is carefully allotted a decent seclusion and a reposeful soli- 
tude suitable for the mother of the arts becoming the mother 
of twins. He would be expressing the opinion of a large 
number of painters when he said that they were ready to lay 
their artistic independence at the architect’s feet. They 
coveted no work more than that of embroidering the plain 
seam of architecture. Hitherto painters had had very little 
chance in that respect. But they indulged a hope that the 
present generation of students at the Architectural Associa- 
tion might find and provide opportunities for a working inti- 


macy between painters, sculptors, and architects which will 
make for a revival of public interest in the decorative arts 
for which they had so long waited. Such an idea was sure of 
а sympathetic hearing. 

Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., in replying to the 
toast, said that the work of Mr. Sims always appealed to 
architects, and they would like to take that opportunity of 
congratulating him upon the fact that one of his pictures 
in the present Royal Academy had been purchased under the 
Chantrey Bequest for the nation. The public might con- 
gratulate themselves upon their new possession. In thank- 
ing Mr. Sims for the way in which he had proposed the toast 
and the goodly company present for the way in which they 
had received it, he would like to say that the Architectural 
Association was in excellent health. It was common know- 
ledge that they were much concerned with the subject of 
architectural education; that work flourished. Moreover, 
they could claim that they were a progressive body in the 
right sense of that word ; that was to say, the Association 
was determined to move onwards for better and more vigorous 
work. For that they had to thank the spirit of good fellow- 
ship and unselfishness which had always inspired the Archi- 
tectural Association. Their work was greatly extending. In 
the past few months they had had excursions of extreme 
interest. The most important work during the year had been 
the rearrangement of the curriculum of their school The 
course of two years in the day school, followed by two years 
in the evening school, had been changed to a continuous three 
years in the day school. After passing through that course 
the students were recommended to enter the Royal Academy 
School. And great things were expected of them when they 
would begin to do зо. They welcomed that year a new head- 
master in Mr. Robert Atkinson. As they knew, Mr. Maule 
had retired after twelve or fourteen years of hard and 
strenuous work in the interests of the school. That evening 
Mr. Maule was in camp with his Territorial regiment, and 
so could not, unfortunately, be with them. To facilitate the 
general work of the school they had appointed Mr. Scott 
Holmes as Registrar While a large number of their 
students came to them from the Universities, they had always 
received much support from the great public schools of the 
country. They hoped soon to have an exhibition of drawings 
by boys from the public schools, as they believed that the 
criticism such an exhibition would arouse would be stimulat- 
ing and helpful, They were establishing an entrance scholar- 
ship, which they hoped might be the means of a young 
student of genius entering the school who might not other- 


‘wise have the funds to foster that genius. А recent develop- 


ment of their work of very great importance was the holding 
of exhibitions, and particularly the present show of French 
students’ work. That night they welcomed some of those 
who had helped in that exhibition. In addition they had 
had others, such as the pictures of London and the drawings 
and designs illustrating the work of that great master, the 
late Mr. Norman Shaw. The Architects’ Insurance Society 
was already a most successful one. He was glad to say that 
Mr. George Corderoy was present that night, as he had con- 
tributed so much towards that success. 

Mr. G. Leonard Elkington (Hon. Secretary-Elect, A.A.) 
said that although it was not on the list he would like to 
give the personal toast of the President of the Architectural 
Association and Mr. Herbert Hall, the Hon. Secretary. Those 
on the Council could testify to the excellent work of both these 
gentlemen, and both had undergone the hardship of a second 
year of office. 

Mr. Herbert Hall said that anything that had been gone 
at the Association had been done under the inspiration of 
Mr. Horsley ; the rest of the Council had tried to assist him 
as loyally as they could. They could congratulate them- 
selves very heartily that the spirit which Mr. Horsley had 
endowed them with will be carried on by Mr. Curtis Green. 
While there was such a supply of such men for President 
the workers and helpers would always be forthcoming. They 
had just been able to get Mr. Horsley a presidential badge, 
a thing which had been talked about for many years. It was 
eminently suitable that he should be the first to wear it. They 
all felt a personal affection for Mr. Horsley. 

Mr. Gerald Horsley said the Association was deeply 
indebted to Mr. Hall for his work. He would like to mention 
that the idea of holding the present exhibition of French 
drawings originated with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Blomfield rose to say that he had forgotten to deal 
with an important part of Mr. Curtis Green’s speech— 
namely, his challenge to the Institute for a cricket match. 
This he accepted, and he was sure they would give the 
Association a most delightful day in the field. 
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Mr. Maurice E. Webb (Vice-President) proposed “ The 
Guests." In alluding to Mr. Blomfield as the Prime Minis- 
ter of Architecture, he expressed a hope that he would put 
in @ word to his Chancellor of the Exchequer for a slightly 
more munificent grant to the A.A. in future. 

The Hon. Edward Strutt (President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution), in responding, said that the architects and 
surveyors had met together in the formation of an Approved 
Society, which had been a great success, thanks principally 
to Mr. Corderoy, Mr. Maurice Webb, and Mr. Yerbury. It 
was highly satisfactory to know tha? it had now nearly 2,000 
members, 

During the evening there was an enjoyable entertainment 
under the direction of Mr. John Ivimey, B.Mus.Ox. 


——— 
ART AND ARTISTS AT THE GRAFTON. 


Ma. AND Mrs. Coutts Міснік have arranged an interesting 
exhibition of pictures and sculpture at the Grafton Gal- 
leries, the most notable paintings being the work of Scottish 
artists. 

Mr. George Smith's ‘‘ At the Forge” is delightful, and 
strikes a new chord in its colour scheme. Instead of the 
Bloom of deep, dark shadows contrasting more or less suc- 
cessfully with flashes and patches of flame, the usual render- 
ing of this most attractive subject, we have all the fasci- 
nating mystery of the forge treated by a refined hand that 
has seized upon the happy moment suggested by the smoke 
and steam. The scheme is a blue-grey, out of which steal 
the myriads of gem-like colours that lurk amid the débris 
of the iron, old and new. 

Mr. William Walls’ “ Wounded Swan” (see illustra- 
tion) is equally interesting, It is a large canvas, and the 
swan and fox are life size. The wounded bird, half fasci- 
nated, has given up all attempt at flight, save for one wing 
uplifted, as it were, in a last feeble protest, and the fox is 
put in for the most part in thin washes of turpentine, 

owing the canvas to show through ; the drawing is given 
by the delicate washes and by the charcoal, which can also 

seen. The dusty bloom on the fur is likewise obtained 
by the thin colour and the texture of the canvas. The method 
15 most pleasing and decorative. 

On the left of this, a piece of work full of charm is 
Miss Preston Macqueen’s < Sanctuary." It is simple, with 
& touch of Carriére’s tenderness, The hands are beautifully 
put in, and the whole treatment of the water-colour is strong 
and appealing. 

n these pictures there is no attempt at ''shirking," nor 
the faintest Suggestion of the ery which to-day echoes from 
a great deal of the work that covers our exhibition walls, 
“That's good enough!" The modern motto would seem to 
be “А peu-prés!" — 

But thoroughness and an earnest endeavour to speak the 
truth with the tact and elimination so necessary to the 
Р would seem to belong to these painters from beyond the 

rder, 

To return to the catalogue and to names with which we 
are all familiar, Mr. George Pirie's ‘‘ Watch Dog" is 
painted in his usual masterly manner, and Mr. Lee 
Hankey's “ Knitting Lesson” is pleasing, both in composi- 
tion and colour. 

Two pictures which would make a nice decorative scheme 
were they both hung in the same living-room, and of which 
One would never weary, are “Тһе Mists of Morning, Aber- 
deen Harbour," by Mr. W. Smith, and “ Glasgow Out- 

Snow,’’ by Mr. Muirhead Bone. The colour scheme 
of both is a reposeful grey-blue. 

In Mr. John Barclay's “ Jardin du Luxembourg” we 
have a delightful whiff of Paris; it is quite charming, as 
Paris can be when she smiles. There is all the movement 
and atmosphere of the bright city, and the running children 
have not been arrested on the canvas or stopped in their 
games. Only to look at them one feels for a moment all the 
Joy of spring and life. 

In No. 12 it would seem that the artist is working his 
style to death. Anything so destructive should only be a 
means to an end, surely, and not the ultimate aim of expres- 
gion. 

** The Reading Model," by Mr. David Foggie, is а fresh 
and clever piece of figure painting, and '' Button Town ” is 
very pleasing modern Medievalism. 


-N 
PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE will give a course of lectures 
on ‘Discoveries in Egypt, 1015,” at University College, 
London, at 2.30 r.m., on Thursdays, from May 15 to June 19. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
THE annual general meeting of the Royal Institute was held 
on the 5th inst, when the report of the Council for the 
official year 1912-13 was presented. 

The following tabular statement shows the present sub- 
Scribing membership of the Royal Institute compared with 
corresponding periods of 1911 and 1912 :— 


| Hon. 
Year, Fellows. Associates, Associates, Total. 
1911 pap Srs ... 862 1,509 55 2,426 
1912 2 sis .. 859 1,581 66 2,496 
1913 dss T- ... 847 1,630 t4 2,931 


During the official year since the last annual general 
meeting thirty-nine Fellows have been elected, 104 Asso- 
ciates, and one Honorary Corresponding Member. 

The period for the election of Licentiates came to an end 
on June 24, 1912, and there are now 2,101 Licentiates on the 
rol. A number of Licentiates have entered for the special 
examination qualifying for election to tho Fellowship. 
Twenty-one have passed this examination and ten have been 
duly elected to the Fellowship. 

Since the publication of the last annual report the Coun- 
cil have had the pleasure of admitting into alliance with 
the Royal Institute the following architectural societies: 
New Zealand Institute of Architects, Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Association of Architects, South Australian Institute 
of Architects. 

During the course of the year the Board of Professional 
Defence have considered applications from several members 
with regard to cases involving legal considerations, and have 
given their advice to these members. 

On the advice of the Professional Questions Committee, 
the Council have dealt with all complaints as to the pro- 
fessional conduct of members which have been laid before 
them. Two members who took part in competitions which 
had been publicly vetoed by the Council have been expelled 
under By-law 25. 

During the past session the Council, assisted by a sub- 
committee, who have been in consultation with the Royal 
Institute solicitors, have completed the revision of tho 
schedule of charges. It is intended to lay the draft before 
the general body at an early date. 

An additional sum of money has become available under 
the terms of the Henry Jarvis bequest. The Council have 
obtained the approval of the trustees to a proposal for the 
endowment of a scholarship tenable at the Architectural 
Association School. Full particulars of this will be pub- 
lished in due course. | 

During the session the competition for the first architec- 
tural scholarships at the New British School at Rome has 
been inaugurated, and the final stage of the competition 
will take place in September. It will be remembered that in 
addition to the scholarship of £200 a year for three years 
which is offered by the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 the Royal Institute will award a Jarvis Travel- 
ling Studentship of £200 a year, tenable for two years. 

The progressive examinations were held in June and 
November 1912. Тһе results are shown in the following 
table:— 

Preliminary вае шыла Бы Ero Re ie 
Intermediate examination 225 13 212 114 98 


Final and special examina- 
tions... See ave ... 


= < es 94 1% 

The Ashpitel Prize was not awarded this year, 

The statutory examinations qualifying for candidature 
as district surveyor in London, and for candidature as 
building surveyor under local authorities, were held in 
London in October 1912. There were seven candidates, of 
whom four passed. | 

The Registration Committee, whose appointment was 
announced in the last annual report, have held regular 
sittings since that date, and have just presented to the 
Council an interim report on the work which they have 
done since their appointment. An announcement wil] 
probably be made to the general body before the conclusion 
of the session. 

The financial statement indicates the Satisfactory state 
of the finances of the Royal Institute. 

Since the issue of the last annual report the Council 
have made the following grants: Library Fund, £150 ; 
British School of Archeology in Egypt and the Egyptian 
Research Fund, £5 5s. ; Royal Architectural Museum, £21 ; 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, £80; Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society, £100. 


Кк. ыл БЕ 


The following have been the President’s appointments to 
ee UD шы the year commencing April 26, 1912:— 


Balham ‚ Swimming Baths.. x ... Mr. H. W. Wills. 
Вазіога Guardians’ Offices, &c. .. ... Mr. F. H. Greenaway. 
(Nottingham) 
Beckenham ... Central School š .. Mr. A. W. 8. Cross. 
Carlisie .. Elementary School ... Mr. H. C. Charlewood. 
Chorley ... Council School ... .. Mr. John Brooke. 
Devonport... ... Guildhall and Municipal Offices Mr. E. Newton, A.R.A. 
Dundee .. School eee . Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, 
A.R.S.A. 
Exeter . — . Hostel .. Mr. T. Edwin Cooper. 
Harrogate ... M: Elementary $ School ".. Mr. Henr ry T. Hare. 
Hastings .. ... Bandstand .. ... Mr. Н, W. Wills. 
Newcastle ... ... School pe ..."Mr. 5. D. Kitson, F.S.A. 
Plymouth ... ... Public School ext .. Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 
Reading ... Secondary Schools : ... Mr. E. Newton, A.R.A. 
Reigate... ... Laving out of TORO Estate ... Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
Stebonheath School ... Mr. G. E. Halliday. 
Llanelli 
Wombwell. ў ... Public Baths .. Mr. S. D. Kitson. 


Copies of the “ Regulations ”’ аў been sent to the pro- 
moters of numerous competitions throughout the country, 
and the Competitions Committee have succeeded in obtaining 
the modification of unsatisfactory conditions in many cases. 

A strong Committee, including representatives of the 
Allied Societies, has been appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering the question of official architecture. This Com- 
mittee is holding regular sittings, and it is hoped that it will 
be in a position to report at an early date. 

Report or THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Of many matters which received the attention of the 
Committee the following are the most important :— 

Having been in communication with Sir Richard Paget 
and the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
with regard to the great architectural interest of the Deanery 
at Wolverhampton, the Committee have induced the Mayor 
and Town Council to consider the possibility of including 
the old Deanery buildings in their scheme for a technical 
school, and there is every reason to believe that this is being 
done. 

Much consideration has been given to the treatment of 
Moody’s staircase and its stained glass windows in South 
Kensington Museum, and the Committee recommended the 
Council to urge upon the Museum authorities the desirability 
of replacing the glass. 

Attention having been drawn to a report that the fine 
wooden staircase at Cromwell House, Highgate, was to be 
removed, the Committee ascertained from the National Trust 
that, having been in communication with the Great Ormond 
Street Hospital (the owners of the property), an assurance 
had been given by them that no steps would be taken as to 
its disposal without letting the Art Committee know. 

It is a matter of gratification that the Whitgift 
Hospital at Croydon will not now be interfered with, the 
question of its partial demolition having again cropped up 
during the past year. The Art Committee have been most 
carefully watching the progress of the negotiations, and are 
pleased to hear that the Local Government Board have 
finally refused to sanction a scheme which will interfere in 
any way with the buildings. The thanks of the Committee 
are due to Mr. C. H. Brodie for the very close interest he 
has taken in the matter. 

Owing to the war between Turkey and the Allies the 
safety of the churches and other buildings in Adrianople, 
Salonica, Constantinople, and elsewhere has engaged the 
attention of the Committee, and a letter has been written 
to the Director of the British School at Athens, asking for 
information as to what is being done to safeguard these 
valuable buildings, and it is hoped that a satisfactory 
assurance will be forthcoming. 

The subject of the uniform treatment of street name- 
plates is still receiving attention, and a committee has been 
appointed to deal especially with this matter. 

ВЕРОВТ OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

With a view to increasing the general usefulness of the 
Library and to meet the growing demands which are made 
upon its resources, more especially in regard to the Loan 
Collection, the Committee have suggested to the Council the 
advisability of increasing the annual grant. The recent 
change in the programme of the Institute examinations has 
occasioned inquiries for books which the Library is not at 
present able to meet. 

In view of maintaining the high position which the 
Institute collection occupies among architectural libraries, 
and of the expensive character, for the most part, of books 
on architecture, the Committee have further suggested that 
members of the Institute might be asked to bear in mind 
that special donations of books, or contributions for their 
purchase, would be very helpful in maintaining the standard 
of the Institute collection, and they regret the lapse of the 
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custom of inviting members, upon "cl ace esa Wie Dies ident а ен аа о members; проп election. io conteibuls | to contribute to 
the Library Fund. 

The following is the librarian’s report to the Committee: 

“During the twelve months ending March 31 of the 
present year 301 volumes and 13 pamphlets have been added 
to the library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, 
reports, and transactions of societies, and parts of works 
issued in serial form. 

** The number of works purchased comprised 150 volumes, 
of which 70 were added to the Loan Library. The attend- 
ance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 5,746. 
The number of books issued on loan was 5,475. The number 
of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than 
to members of the Institute, or to students and probationers, 
Ms 60. The number of books issued through the post was 

7 72 


REPORT or THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Committee have had under consideration the follow- 
ing matters referred to them by the Council, and the 
conclusions arrived at have been duly reported : — 

(1) Revision of Conditions of Contract.—The Sub- 
Committee dealing with this subject was reappointed, and 
as a result of their work an interim report has been made, 
embodying certain recommendations to the Council as to the 
alteration of clauses 29 and 21. The remaining conditions 
are still under consideration. 

(2) L.C.C. By-laws.—The L.C.C. draft by-laws for the 
regulation of lamps, signs, or other structures overhanging 
the public way and not being within the City of London 
were generally approved by the Committee, who, however, 
did not consider that these should be made retrospective in 
operation. 

(3) Quotation of Prices by Merchants to Architecis.— 
Representatives of the National Light Castings and Builders' 
Merchants’ Joint Committee attended a special meeting of 
the Committee to discuss the question of the quotation of 
prime cost prices to the architect and to the builder. The 
matter is still under consideration. 

(4) Plumbers’ Dispute: Domestic Supply Services in 
Hard Metals.—A dispute arose at Dundee as to which trade 
should fix domestic supply services in hard metals. Corre- 
spondence with the Dundee Institute of Architects was 
referred to the Committee, who considered that the position 
adopted by the Royal Institute in a similar matter in 1906 
should not be departed from, and that the Dundee Institute 
should accordingly be informed that the Royal Institute 
is concerned only with the improvement and efficiency of 
craftsmanship, and does not concern itself with trade ques- 
tions ; it therefore cannot see its way to lay down any rule 
or to advise its members as to which trade should have the 
right or preference in the execution of works such as those 
referred to. 

(5) Position of Sub-Contractors.—A deputation from the 
Confederated National Association of Master Plasterers, 
Plumbers, and Slaters was received by the Committee at a 
special meeting, when the deputation pointed out the difficul- 
ties of sub-contractors, especially those who are not recog- 
nised by the main contract, and advocated direct contracts 
with each trade. The questions raised are still under 
consideration. 

(6) Guide to Professional Practice.—Following upon the 
papers read last session, under the auspices of the а 
mittee, оп “Тһе Newer Responsibilities of Architects,” 
sub-committee has been appointed to prepare a report Spon 
the various points raised in those papers with a view to its 


publication by the Council as a guide to professional practice. . 


(7) Sessional Papers 1913-14.—The Committee, in com- 
pliance with the Council's request, suggested that the report 
of the Committee upon the subject referred to in the imme- 
diately preceding paragraph might usefully be presented to 
a general meeting as one of the sessional papers. 

Tendering by  Architects.—The question of architects 
tendering for the preparation of designs, &c., of buildings 
was brought before the business general meeting of the Insti- 
tute on December 2, 1912, by Mr. Robert J. Angel (A.) and 
was referred to the Practice Committee, who appointed a 
sub-committee to consider the matter. The result was 
embodied in a report to the Council, in which the issue of 
certain circular letters to all persons who may ask for tenders 
from architects and to all members and licentiates of the 
Institute was recommended. 

Law Cases Affecting Architects: M@beth v. Beard more. 
— This was a Scotch case in which the representatives of a 
deceased architect were held liable in considerable damages 
for his alleged dereliction of duty in regard to certain 
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materials employed in a house of which he was the architect. 
The Committee considered the case of such importance to the 
profession generally that they recommended the Council to 
insert an extended résumé of it in the Journal, which was 
accordingly done. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Defective Roofing T«les.—The Science Committee have 
been considering the causes of the defects so frequently 
found in roofing tiles, and appointed a sub-committee to 
deal with this subject. To this end they have also had the 
benefit of the advice and experience of Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery, the editor of the British Clayworker. In 
addition, they have received several interesting communica- 
tions (often accompanied by specimens of tiles) from various 
practising architects in the country. A collection of roofing 
tiles (both sound and defective) of various makes, with full 
descriptions of same, has been started, and will be available 
for the inspection of all interested in the matter, and, it is 
hoped, will prove of some use to the profession. 

L.C.C. Drainage By-laws.—The Science Committee con- 
sider that the time has arrived when it is desirable that 
some attempt should be made to obtain a revision of the 
by-laws made under the Metropolis Management Act (1855) 
and the Public Health Act (London) (1891), and which in 
some districts of London are under the administration of 
the borough surveyor or engineer, and in others of the medi- 
cal officer of health. For this purpose they have appointed 
a small sub-committee, who have not yet finished their 
labours, but who have submitted an interim report as 
follows: ‘‘The Sub-Committee have at present held eleven 
meetings, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. Percy Adams. 
It having come to the knowledge of this Committee that the 
L.C.C. have as yet barely made a beginning with their con- 
sideration of the matter, it is suggested that the Council of 
the Institute be asked to approach the L.C.C. with a request 
that the members of the Committee be accorded an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the gentlemen charged with the remodel- 
ling, with a view to making such observations as seem to 
them desirable." 

Research on Materials. —The Committee have been con- 
sidering for some time the question of endeavouring to 
promote research on problems concerned with building 
materials, and negotiations undertaken last year with an 
institution, which made a most courteous response, having 
temporarily ceased on & question of available funds, the 
Council agreed to consider an application to the Treasury 
for a grant to forward this object. 

Private advice led the Committee to recommend approach- 
ing the Government under the Development Fund Act, which 
made it necessary to confine the application to problems 
concerned with timber. А report was duly prepared, 
accepted by the Council, and forwarded as a formal applica- 
tion from the Institute to the Treasury, asking that Govern- 
ment funds should be allocated for promoting researches on 
the causes and prevention of disease and upon the impregna- 
tion with preservatives of building timber. 

Although no definite outcome of this action can yet be 
chronicled, that it has aroused sympathetic interest is 
evident from the fact that two informal interviews have 
since taken place at the Board of Agriculture (Office of 
Woods), to which Government Department the matter has 
been referred by the Treasury, and there seems every reason 
to hope that the Institute may at least have the privilege 
of suggesting lines of research useful to architects to some 
field of expert workers, and of assisting in bringing existing 
knowledge on this important subject before architects in a 
condensed and lay form, even should a direct grant not be 
forthcoming as a result of the application. | 

Among other matters dealt with during the past session 
or still under consideration by the Committee may be 
mentioned the following :— 

Reporting on samples of decayed timber sent from 
Cettinje, Montenegro. 

Solutions and processes employed in the protection and 
preservation cf decayed stonework. 

Reporting on various makes of paint used at the Tower 
Bridge under the supervision of the City surveyor. 

Tests on the weathering properties of several kinds of 
building stones, the tests being carried out by the Geological 
Museum authorities at Jermyn Street, under the direction 
of the curator. 

The compilation of a reference index dealing with all 
matters relating to the science of building construction. 


REPORT or THE TowN-PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


With a view to bringing to bear upon town-planning 
schemes all over the country the influence of architects which 
was provided for in the Town-Planning Act, the Committee 
prepared a series of papers, in one of which was set forth 
the opportunities afforded by the Act for the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Allied Societies, and other archi- 
tects, to make suggestions and criticisms in connection with 
any scheme under preparation. With this paper were pub- 
lished abstracts from the somewhat lengthy procedure 
regulations, setting out the different stages and the oppor- 
tunities afforded for architects to inspect the plans, make 
representations, and attend the public inquiries; particu- 
lars of the seven maps which are required to be prepared 
under a town-planning scheme were also given. А further 
paper was issued, making definite suggestions as to the 
action which should be taken at each of the stages, and as 
to the various points which it would probably be desirable 
to look out for in the plan and the scheme, and to deal with 
at the different opportunities. 

A letter was sent to all the Allied Societies, inviting their 
co-operation, and suggesting lines on which they might work 
with the Institute to bring their influence to bear, and for 
those districts not effectually covered by the Allied Societies 
it was decided to appoint corresponding members to keep 
the Institute in touch with town-planning development in 
their respective areas. A number of members have kindly 
consented to act in certain specified areas. 

Within the year two complete town-planning schemes 
were submitted to the Local Government Board for approval 
—those of the Quinton and Harborne district of Birming- 
ham and of the East Birmingham area. At the invitation 
of the Local Government Board representatives of the Insti- 
tute inspected the Quinton and Harborne scheme and made 
a report upon it, with suggestions and communications 
passed with the Birmingham Allied Society, with a view to 
further action being taken by that society in other 
Birmingham schemes under consideration, 

One other scheme was examined by the Committee at a 
stage previous to its submission to the Local Government 
Board—namely, a very interesting scheme prepared by the 
Ruislip-Northwood District Council. Upon this some 
suggestions were made to the Council by the Committee. 

Apart from the working of the Town-Planning Act, which 
in the early part of the year occupied the greater part of 
the time of the Committee, they considered the question of 
the town-planning of Greater London, with special reference 
to a scheme of main arterial] roads and other similar main 
lines not within the control of the individual town-planning 
authorities who are preparing schemes under the Act. 

The reports on the subject prepared by the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade were considered, and the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that some co-ordinating power 
or authority beyond what exists would be necessary if the 
various schemes were to be so planned as to make proper 
provision for the main highways, open spaces, and railways 
which may be essential for London as a whole, but which 
may not necessarily be sufficiently desired by some of the 
districts through which they might pass to induce them to 
bear the full cost. A conference was therefore arranged, and 
representatives of the Royal Academy, the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institution, and the Institute of 
Municipal and County Engineers met at 9 Conduit Street 
to discuss the question of the town-planning of Greater 
London; as a result a joint letter was sent to the Prime 
Minister, asking him to receive a deputation to give the 
joint conference an opportunity of putting their views before 
the Government ; it is hoped that an early date may be fixed 
by the Premier for receiving such a deputation. 

Owing to the extent of town-planning activity by the 
local authorities immediately around London, the Com- 
mittee have decided to ask the co-operation of architects in 
each district to act as correspondents for the area of Greater 
London, on the same lines as the correspondents already 
appointed in the provinces. 


REPORT OF 1HE RECORDS COMMITTEE. 


The Committee have been principally concerned with the 
preparation, at the request of the London County Council, 
of a list of London buildings erected prior to 1750 A.D. (or 
in special circumstances 1800 А.р.), which shall be regarded 
as ancient monuments coming within the province of the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act, with a view to their 
being recommended to the Special Commission. To assist 
its labours in this direction the Committee has obtained the 
kind co-operation of the following gentlemen: Mr. Mervyn 
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Macartney, Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, and Mr. A. E. 
Richardson. Mr. Philip Norman, a member of the Com- 
mittee, has also kindly consented to assist. А first list of 
buildings has been forwarded to Sir Laurence Gomme, Clerk 
of the London County Council. 

The Committee has asked the Council to arrange annually 
for the acquisition of a selection of the drawings made in 
the course of travel by prize-winners and submitted for the 
various studentships of the Institute; former prize-winners 
also to be asked to present drawings; all such drawings to 
become the property of the Institute, and be available for 
reference, but to be available also to the student, on loan, 
subject to certain conditions. 

Various students have asked the Committee for informa- 
tion about buildings to study, both in this country and 
abroad, and the Committee has dealt with their inquiries. 
The attention of members is directed to this matter, and the 
advisability of referring students who are seeking informa- 
tion to the existence of the Records Committee. 

The Committee is at present taking steps to acquire 
records of building words, phrases, and customs which have 
more or less fallen into disuse, with a view to ascertaining 
their exact meaning and definition, and their bearing on 
present-day building craft. 


REPORT OF THE Hon. AUDITORS FOR 1912. 


It is with satisfaction that we refer to the revenue 
account, which shows a surplus of £3,763 3s. ld., in place 
of the large deficit of last year. 

Upon examination of the accounts it will be seen that 
this result is to some extent due to a saving in the working 
expenses, particularly with respect to printing, general 
meetings, the Journal, Kalendar, advertisements, and house- 
keeping ; but it must not be overlooked that part of this 
surplus is due to the receipt of £1,932 6s., the amount re- 
turned by the Architectural Union Company, and referred 
to in the report of 1911. 

There is still a large overdraft from the bank, which will 
now be materially reduced. 

As anticipated in the report for 1911, there has been a 
greater demand for the use of the galleries, showing an 
increase of rent of about £260. : 

There has been additional expenditure in examinations, 
insurance, salaries, grant to the approved society under 
National Insurance, interest on overdraft, &c. 

` The settlement in connection with the winding up of the 
Architectural Union Company is still being dealt with, and 
on completion we understand that a proper valuation of the 
property of the Institute will be made and included in the 
accounis of the future. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


Tue annual meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors was held at Sheffield University on May 1, 
when Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers (the outgoing president) 
occupied the chair, and was supported by Mr. A. F. Watson, 
and Mr. James R. Wigfull (hon. secretary). 

The treasurer's statement of accounts showed that the 
year was commenced with a balance in the bank of 
£38 1s. 7d., and this amount had been increased to £43 14s. 

The hon. secretary read the Council's twenty-sixth annual 
report, which recorded with regret the death of Mr. W. H. 
Lancashire, who had been a member of the society since its 
formation. 

The total membership of the society was 117, compared 

with 115 last year. 
: The new building by-laws of the Corporation had now 
been in operation for twelve months. Difficulties had arisen 
in their administration, and imperfections had been re- 
vealed, but the full effect of their provisions had not yet been 
thoroughly tested. 

The wooden saleshops recently erected upon that part of 
the Sheaf Market which adjoins Broad Street appeared to 
the Council to be a distinct breach of the requirements of 
the building by-laws. 

The report mentioned that there had been certain corre- 
spondence with the Town Clerk respecting this matter, and 
concluded, “Тһе only inference which can be drawn is that 
tenants of the Corporation erecting structures upon land 
which is the property of the ratepayers at large, may set 
the requirements of the building by-laws at defiance in a 
manner not permitted to the ordinary ratepayer building 
upon his own land." 


The election of officers resulted as follows :—P' resident, 
Mr. A. F. Watson ; vice-president, Mr. C. B. Flockton ; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. R. W. Fowler; hon. secretary, Mr. James 
R. Wigfull. 

It was decided that the following should constitute the 
Council: Messrs. W. G. Buck, F. E. P. Edwards, J. R. 
Hall, C. F. Innocent, Н. L. Paterson, Н. I. Potter, C. 8. 
Sandford, E. Winder, and F. H. Wrench. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the outgoing president 
(Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers) for his services during the 
past year. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Tur report for 1912 of the Director of the National Gallery 
(Sir Charles Holroyd) contains nothing of as remarkable a 
nature as that for 1910, which recorded the bequest of about 
two hundred pictures by Mr. George Salting. 

The modest purchases for the year were '' Mary Magda- 
lene’’ and ‘‘ Mary Nazarene,” by D. G. Rossetti; ап album 
containing twenty-six pencil drawings by W. Callow; 
“ Plucking the Turkey," by Henry Walton; “ Portrait of 
Mrs. S. W. Reynolds," by John Opie; and “ Martha, Wife 
of Joshua Horton, Esq., of Sowerby," by an unknown 
seventeenth-century artist. 

The bequests were “Па Gamme d'Amour," by Watteau ; 
and twelve pictures bequeathed by Lady Lindsay, mostly of 
the Italian school. 

Among the gifts are three works purchased out of the 
National Art Collections Fund, viz. ''Portrait of the 
Artist's Mother," by Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., which was 
painted in 1874, and exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1910; 
“The Music Room," by Mr. P. Wilson Steer; and the 
original plaster sketch by Alfred Stevens for the semi- 
circular top of the mantelpiece in the Saloon at Dorchester 
House. Sir Charles Holroyd has presented five bronzes by 
Alfred Stevens, three of which are cast from plaster sketch 
models for marble figures intended for the base of the dome 
of St. Paul's Mr. Wykeham Deverell has given four 
studies by his brother Walter Howell Deverell (1827-54), 
one of the pre-Raphaelite group. Another work exempli- 
ficative of Alfred Stevens is the plaster '' Pair of Lions," 
which are a cast of the lion sejant, designed by Stevens for 
the dwarf railings of the British Museum. Тһе railings 
were designed by Sydney Smirke, the architect, to form a 
screen to the forecourt of the Museum. Mr. Collmann was 
employed to draw the details and prepare models in carved 
wood for the foundry. The vases on the top and the lion 
were designed by Stevens for Collmann, and Smirke wished 
to have something like the lion on the newel in the court- 
yard of the Bargello at Florence, but that lion is 25 feet 
high, and sits on a space two-thirds of its height. At the 
British Museum Stevens had to design a lion sitting on a 
space one-third of its height, and though this would be diffi- 
cult for a lion, Stevens succeeded in avoiding the appearance 
of unnaturalness. The design was also copied at South 
Kensington, once in terracotta on а large scale for 
the parapet, and again on a small scale for the 
iron grille. Another piece of sculpture is ‘‘Dirce,”’ 
a bronze group by the late Sir C.  Lawes-Witte- 
wronge; it has been placed outside the Gallery of 
British Art at Millbank on the stone parapet to the left of 
the entrance as a pendant to “Тһе Rescue of Andromeda,” 
by Mr. H. C. Fehr. 

Three works were purchased for the Nation by the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Royal Academy under the terms of 
the Chantrey Bequest. They were ‘‘ Kensington Interior ” 
(£100), by Mr. Frank L. Emanuel, of which a reproduction 
appeared in The Architect; ''Rehearsal with Nikisch ”’ 
(£525), by Mr. Richard Jack, and a bronze statue, ‘‘ Shep- 
herd Boy ’’ (£400), by Mr. Mortimer Brown. 

The precise number of works added to the different schools 
in the two Galleries during the year 1912 was as follows: 
Greco-Roman (А.р. 40-a.p. 253), 4; Dutch School, 4; Italian 
Schools, 12; French School, 5; and British School, 82. 

A committee of the National Gallery Board, appointed 
in November 1911 to consider practical suggestions for re- 
taining important pictures in this country, has held meet- 
ings during the year, but has not yet reported. A sum not 
exceeding £300, of which £200 has been charged to the Vote 
for 1912-13, has been allowed by H.M, Treasury for the ex- 
penses of this committee, including the payment of an 
assistant secretary to Mr. Robert C. Witt, who has con- 
sented to act as Hon. Secretary of the committee. 

The Gallery in Trafalgar Square was visited by 516,130 
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average attendance on such days (209 in number) of 2,469. 
In addition to the above number, 64,913 persons visited the 
Gallery on Sunday afternoons throughout the whole year, 
showing a daily average attendance of 1,248. 

On students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays) 94,685 per- 
sons were admitted between January 1 and December ól, 
1912, the admission fees (at 6d. each) amounting to 
£1,567 2s. 6d., as compared with £1,511 17s. received in 
1911. 

The National Gallery, British Art, at Millbank, has been 
visited by 260,265 persons on the free days during the year, 
showing a daily average attendance on such days (208 in 
number) of 1,251. In addition to the above number, 62,152 
persons visited the Gallery on Sunday afternoons, showing 
8 daily average attendance of 1,195. 

On students! days (Tuesdays and Wednesdays) 39,062 
persons were admitted between January 1 and December 31, 
1912, the admission fees (at 6d. each) amounting to 
£976 11s., as compared with £916 10s. 6d. received in 1911. 

‚ The amount annually realised by admission fees at both 
establishments is devoted as an “ Appropriation in Aid” of 
the Parliamentary Vote to the Nationa] Gallery. 

The total number of students’ attendances at the Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square on Thursdays and Fridays throughout 
the year was 15,846. Independently of partial studies, 711 
oil-colour copies of pictures have been made, viz.: 475 from 
the works of 95 old masters, and 236 from the works of 
20 modern painters. 

Two hundred and nine new students have been entered 
on the books during the year. 

The total number of students’ attendances at the Gallery 
of British Art on Tuesdays and Wednesdays throughout the 
year was 5,566; and 293 completed copies of the pictures 
have been made in oil colours, 101 in water colours, and 
9 in pastel. 

One hundred and seven new students have been entered 
on the books during the year. 


—T 
MODERN DUTCH ART AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY. 


Потсн art is of a nature such as, as we believe, appeals 
to most artists, whatever their individual tendencies or 
Practice may be, saving always those extremists of the 
Post-impressionist School who, being a law unto themselves, 
can but regard other schools with a jaundiced eye. At the 
Pall Mall galleries of our art-haunted metropolis there is 
at present on view a collection of modern Dutch art—but 
& half hundred or So, it is true; yet how much more to 
our taste than some of the vaster collections presented to 
the public gaze from time to time! ‘To have if but one 
Work by Josef Israels is a boon for which we are grateful; 
“ The Poor of the Village" is an excellent example of his 
work, where we are confronted by a group of villagers on 
the sea-shore, vigorously rendered, as also is the sky. It 
15 а good piece of composition, and the hull of tho boat 
Works in very happily. M. Bernard de Hoog (name of 
happy augury for an artist, despite the difference in spell- 
Ing) is to the fore with seven canvases, and is surpassed 
У none of the living artists represented. “Тһе Neigh- 
bour's Visit,” “A Drink for Baby," ‘‘Dinner Prepara- 
tions,” “Тһе Young Housewife,’ and “Тһе Pet of the 
Family " are typical Dutch work, possessing the old Dutch 
stamp of technique brought up to date and losing nothing 
in the process. Ав we have had occasion to remark else- 
where, these Dutch artists circumfuse the slightest subject 
With an atmosphere of story-telling truly delightful. 

. J. Scherrewitz is unequal in his work, with a little 
gem, however, іп “Early Snow," and showing good 
quality, too, in “Тһе Sand Pit" and some other of his 
len canvases, M. J. C. K. Klinkenberg has but two 
exhibits, but both of them first-rate, in the canals at 
ordrecht and Rotterdam, the latter being to a degree more 
artistic than the former, but even so there is but little 
to cavil at in the Dordrecht picture. M. J. S. Kever is 
prolific in the work exhibited, but is equally uncertain ; 
18 flower pieces are quite uninspired, and his genre 
subjects, though better, are not out of the ordinary. 
‚Р.Р. Ter Meulen's ‘Guarding the Flock” is broad 
and atmospheric, and this quality of breadth may be freely 
predicated of M, J. H. Mastenbroek’s treatment; in 
“Amsterdam” there is nothing mean, and it carries sug- 
gestion with it, and “A Passing Shower ’’ shows a cleverly 
touched.in sky; in “ А Winter Day, Rotterdam." there is 
the same quality of breadth, but this is lacking in another 
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Rotterdam sketch by him. M. W. B. Tholen has only 
one exhibit, “Тһе Pond," but it is a worthy exhibit with 
its impression of “distance” and atmosphere; the tree 
overhanging the pond is very good work, but the clump 
of trees somewhat sticks to the background. Another artist 
represented by but one painting is M. A. M. Gorter in 
“A Woodland Stream, Delden,” and nothing but praise 
18 to be accorded for the effect of evening light and the 
reflections in the quiet, limpid water. There is one of 
M. W. Steelink's works which we must select for notice, 
and that is his “ Flock by the Stream " ; it is a real picture 
in every respect. But undoubtedly the palm is carried 
off by M. de Hoog, for of ihe seven works which we 
selected as pre-eminent in the exhibition, four are from 
his very vigorous and excellent brush. 


——— =. 
A DISAPPEARING SQUARE. 


THE square in town planning is a disappearing feature. 
Nowadays it is the last form of architectural development 
dreamed of, and the gradual metamorphosis of existing 
examples from residential quarters to commercial centres 
shows that we have no longer any use for the “ quadrate,” 
which was such a favourite with our forbears. Like “the 
catastrophe" in the old comedy, the news that Panton 
Square is to go comes flat after the expression of regret 
that Hanover Square should have wholly taken on a busi- 
ness air, and that Cavendish Square and even the once 
exclusive St. James's Square should be tending the same 
way. 

In London, however, there are many squares that are no 
squares; collocations of houses to which the name seems 
to have been given on the lucus a non lucendo principle, like 

°““ . . . groves, so call'd as being void of trees,” 


and Panton Square is of them. In earlier days, indeed, 
1t was not dignified by such a title at all, and in Strype’s 
plan of 1720 we find it more appropriately termed Panton 
Yard. Joined to Coventry Street by Arundel Street, it was 
apparently regarded as of such little importance in 1761 
that Dodsley does not deign to mention it at all. And yet 
it has had its history, and at least once harboured an 
ambassador within its exiguous precincts. 

It takes its name from that noted gambler and adven- 
turer, Colonel Thomas Panton, once associated with the 
fortunes of the notorious Titus Oates. Panton made a 
fortune by keeping the well-known gaming house close by, 
called Piccadilly Hotel, which he had purchased from 
Mrs. Baker, the widow of the original proprietor. After 
having netted a sum which is said to have brought him in 
no less than £1,500 а усаг, the Colonel turned saint and 
took to building speculation. To this end he acquired cer- 
tain ground close to his old haunts, and on it formed Panton 
Square and Panton Street in 1664. That he knew his 
business is proved by the fact that in 1671 Sir Christopher 
Wren is found reporting favourably on the Colonel's de- 
signs, and on this judgment application was formally made 
to the Crown for permission to proceed with the work. 
Strype’s description of the square as it was in the fivst 
quarter of the eighteenth century hardly does justice to it, 
for he terms it merely “а very large place for stabling and 
coach-houses, there being one large yard within another.” 
Yet 16 was to have a notable, or perhaps notorious would 
be a better term, resident, and was destined to be the scene 
of atragedy. The facts are these. In 1762 the Ambassador 
from Morocco came to lodge here. His manners and 
methods were essentially Oriental, and O'Keefe, in his 
‘* Recollections,’ preserves the anecdote which charac- 
terises the drastic, if illegal, methods employed by his 
Excellency in ridding himself of domestic annoyances. 
““ One of his attendants," writes O' Keefe, “ happened to 
displease him: he had him brought up to the garret, and 
there sliced his head off. It was made no secret: he and 
his servants thought it very proper, but the London people, 
who had somewhat of Christianity, were of another opinion. 
I saw a violent party gather before the house; they broke 
into it, demolished the furniture, threw everything they 
could lay their hands on out of the window, and thrashed 
and beat the grand Moor and his retinue down the Hay- 
market, and afterwards attacked them wherever they found 
hem.” 

: Although no other inhabitant of Panton Square ever 
emulated the Moroccan envoy in such swift methods of 
punishment, the place has other memories, for here Baron, 
the engraver, died in the January of the very year in 
which the crime took place; and at a later time Benjamin 
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West lived here before he went to more commodious 
quarters. 

As an example of how a wrong derivation of a name 

can be assumed, it may be mentioned that the word Panton 
was once erroneously deduced from the variety of horse- 
shoe known as a '' panton.” Ав the square was once much 
used for stabling this fact may probably have given addi- 
tional currency to the error. 
. The adjacent Arundel Street takes its name from the 
former ground landlords, the Arundels of Wardour. This 
naine first appears in the Tate Books for 1673, where it is 
described as “next Coll, Panton’s tenements.” The two 
properties are further linked together by the fact that the 
Colonel’s daughter married into the Arundel family. 

It is probable that at no distant date this little back- 
water out of the full-flowing stream of Coventry Street 
will be entirely obliterated, for no opposition 18 appre- 
hended to the Bill which has been lodged in Parliament for 
its closing; and there is every reason to believe that yet 
another of those pleasure palaces, which crowd this quarter, 
will arise on the site of the place where Baron wielded 
his graver, where West dreamed of success, and where 
Morocco’s representative carried into execution methods of 
punishment so alien to his environment, 


THE LATE MR. J. VICKERS EDWARDS. 
At his residence at Headingley, Leeds, the death took place 
on the 5th inst. of Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, architect to the 
West Riding County Council. Mr. Edwards, who was in his 
sixty-second year, was out-of-doors as recently as the Saturday 
previous, though suffering from a chill, Bronchitis followed, 
and the end came rather suddenly. 

His death, says the Yorkshire Post, removes one of the 
oldest and best known servants of the West Riding. Thirty- 
five years ago, when he was the borough engineer of Burnley, 
he was appointed deputy West Riding surveyor and architect 
under the late Mr. Bernard Hartley, and in 1882 he succeeded 
Mr. Hartley in the office, which was then in the hands of 
Quarter Sessions. When the government of county affairs 
was removed by the Local Government Act of 1888 from the 
magistrates to the West Riding County Council, Mr. 
Edwards transferred his services, and he had since played an 
important executive part in the affairs of the county. Until 
within recent years he had sole charge of the department 
which controlled not only the highways and bridges through- 
out the West Riding area, but county buildings as well. The 
task of supervising thousands of miles of roads was no light 
one, but Mr. Edwards brought to bear upon it great expert 
knowledge and tremendous energy. Perhaps his most 
memorable achievement in carrying out this part of his work 
was the reconstruction of several bridges and a large number 
of roads that had heen destroved by the great flood which 
swept the Garsdale Valley in 1892, 

But he left his mark in the county chiefly as an architect. 
He wasa designer of originality and facile skill, and his work 
in connection with the great county asylums has been of 
sufficient importance to attract the attention of public 
authorities in all parts of the country. He designed and 
superintended the erection of the Menston Asylum (opened 
in 1888), at a cost of £250,000, and three years later he ex- 
tended the buildings at a cost of £72,000. He was also the 
architect of Storthes Hall Asylum, built at a cost of 
£536,000; of the Scalebor Park Private Asylum, built at a 
cost of £70,000; of the Acute Hospital at Wakefield Asylum, 
at a cost of £80,000 ; of the additions (now in progress of erec- 
tion) to the County Hall, at an estimated cost of £32,000; 
of the new headquarters for the West Riding Constabulary, 
now being built at Wakefield at an estimated cost of £36,000 ; 
of the new Training College for Teachers, at Bingley ; of the 
Inebriates’ Reformatory, at Cattal; and of numerous other 
public buildings He may be said to have specialised in 
asylum buildings, and for his services in the designing and 
erection of the Menston Asylum he received two special grants 
from the County Council. In addition he biñlt bridges in 
many parts of the West Riding—notably a very fine stone 
structure at Burnsall—and court houses and police stations 
innumerable. 

About eight years ago, the work of his department having 
increased at an enormous rate, Mr. Edwards was relieved of 
his duties so far as the surveyorship of the roads and bridges 
was concerned, and he retained the position of architect of 
all county buildings, Mr. F. G. Carpenter being put in charge 
of the control of the highways and bridges. About three 
vears later the architectural department was again divided 
owing to the increasing pressure of work in the erection of 


Council schools, Mr. Edwards giving up the construction of 
bridges and schools. He had, however, previously built 
several County schools, which were regarded аз excellent 
models. 

Mr. Edwards was a genial man, genuinely popular with 
his staff. He had great activity of mind, and was a rapid 
and enthusiastic worker. His moments of leisure he spent 
quietly, taking practically no part in public affairs other 
than those connected with his duties. He was moderately 
fond of sports, and he was a generous subscriber to the 
departmental cricket matches of the county staff. For some 
years he lived at Snapethorpe Hall, near Wakefield, but 
latterly he lived in Leeds. 


SITE VALUE DEDUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF AND APPROPRIATION OF LAND 
FOR ROADS.* 

Ву Біснавг G. G. ВЕЕР (Fellow) 


(Concluded from last week.) 


I AM quite aware that in the examples I have given part 
of the value attributable is due to the 20 per cent. allow- 
ance for what I have called ‘‘costs and profit.” But I 
maintain that this is certainly part of the value attributable 
to the roads, for it is for the costs of and profit for the 
skill and energy and time of the man who lays out the 
roads, a cause for which we have always been told due 
allowance is to be made, but for which no special section in 
the Act provides if it is incorrect to include it with the 
other parts of the deduction for roads, unless it is to be 
deducted under Section 25 (4) (d), as attributable to “апу 
other matter which is personal to the owner, occupier, or 
other person interested for the time being in the land," in 
which case I should bracket that section with Section 25 
(4) (b) and (c). 

But it must, of course, be recognised that in the vast 
majority of cases with which we have to deal it is quite 
impossible to get the materials for such methods of valuation 
as I have suggested, as it is often quite impossible to get 
evidence as to the wholesale value of the land, the boundaries 
of the estate and the extent of the road-making. 

In such cases I frankly acknowledge that I know of no 
way of calculating what part of the value is attributable 
to the roads; but I suggest that we are entitled to assume 
an average figure of 50 per cent. I think most surveyors 
find that & very fair rule-of-thumb method of calculating 
the wholesale value of land per acre is to take it as being 
half its retail value per acre in plots, and that it is difficult 
to sell land in bulk at a higher rate than this, and the 
examples I have given go to support this figure. In the 
case of Whidborne and the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue the deduction allowed by the Referee works out at 
424 per cent. of the retail value, but he did not, of course, 
state how he arrived at this amount. 

As regards corner plots at the junction of an estate road 
with an ancient highway, it has been suggested that the part 
of the value attributable to the estate road is the difference 
in value between the corner plot and an adjoining plot 
fronting the highway only, but otherwise similar; and 
think this is correct. In the case of small villas and cot- 
tages the corner plot very often has no additional value, but 
in the case of houses where the side road gives a better 
means of access to stabling, &с., and still more іп the case 
of business premises, the difference in value is often con- 
siderable. 

But there are certain special cases in which a considerable 
part of the value of the land may be due to roads which do 
not give any actual frontage to the land in question. 

For example, an owner, in order to develop some land 
which otherwise could never have been anything but back 
land, bought land adjoining his estate at about £1,200 more 
than its value considered by itself. He let part on building 
leases, and used part to make an approach to his ‘Баск 
land," which was increased in value from about £3,590 to 
about £6.140 by his expenditure, works and appropriation of 
land, so that about 414 per cent. of its wholesale value was 
attributable to this cause, apart from the proportion of the 
retail value which was attributable to the roads he after- 
wards laid out on this back land itself, which worked out at 
about 48 per cent. Obviously it would not be correct to add 
the two together and say that 894 per cent. of the retail value 
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was due to the two causes combined; in such a case 48 per 
cent, of the retail value was due to the roads on the land, and 
414 per cent. of the remaining 52 per cent. was due to the 
road giving access. : 

But when the part of the value attributable to the roads 
as at the date the roads were made has been calculated, a 
very important question arises, viz., Should the result be 
looked upon as a fixed sum or as a proportion which will 
vary as the whole value varies? To my mind, there is no 
doubt that it should be treated as a proportion. For instance, 
if we calculate on the basis suggested in the first example I 
have given, that 63 per cent. of the land worth £6 a foot at 
the time the roads were made is attributable to the roads, 
or £3 15s. 7d. a foot, in my opinion 63 per cent. of the value, 
whether it increases or decreases, will always be due to the 
roads, and not £3 15s. 7d. per foot ; so that, for example, if 
it rises to £12 a foot £7 11s. 2d., and not £3 15s. 7d. will be 
attributable. 

This will be clearer, perhaps, if we consider the case of & 
fall in value, when, in the example given, if the land were 
to fall in value to £3 a foot, the part of the value attributable 
to the roads would be, if I am right in my contention, 
£1 17s. 9d. a foot, and not the original £3 15s. 7d.—more 
than ite whole value. 

There are two main causes to account for the difference 
between the prairie value of land and its final value. The 
difference between its prairie value and its value for other 
purposes i8 certainly due to the demands of the community, 
but only up to the increased value it would possess while still 
unimproved or undeveloped, e.g., in the case of building land 
up to its wholesale value ; the difference between its unim- 
proved or undeveloped value and its improved or developed 
value (in the cases under consideration the difference between 
its wholesale and retail value) is due to its improvement or 
development. But once the land has been improved or de- 
veloped, the only way of distinguishing in any subsequent 
change of value between the two causes is to treat the part of 
the value attributable to each cause as a proportion, and not 

as а fixed eum. Thus, if land worth £6 a foot, of which £3 
is due to roads, doubles in value and becomes worth £12 a 
foot, 50 per cent, of this will still be due to the roads, and 
the increase due to the community will be the increase between 
£3 and £6 (the remaining 50 per cent. in each case), which 
shows the «community to have doubled the  assessable 
site value when ithas doubled the full site value; 
but if the deduction for roads is to be treated as a fixed sum 
the increase due to the community in such a case would 
appear to be the difference between £3 and £9, making it 
appear that the community had trebled the assessable site 
value when only doubling the full site value. 
А This point may be illustrated another way. For instance, 
in the case of the second estate taken as an example; let us 
consider what the result would have been if the owner had 
not developed his land, but had “held it up” until, owing 
to changes in the neighbourhood, the plots when developed 
had risen to double or fallen to half the value per foot, from 
the £6 to £7 & foot taken in the example. Then there would 
have been a corresponding increase or decrease in the whole- 
sale value of the land in bulk, and, consequently, the part of 
the value attributable to the roads would not have remained 
constant, but would have increased or decreased in propor- 
tion. It is true that the percentage would not have been 


absolutely the same, as one figure, the cost of construction, 


might be taken as constant; but on the figures suggested 
above the percentages work out at 45 per cent. and 60 per 
cent. respectively, and as the variation between those figures 
and the 50 per cent. originally calculated is shown only by 
such a great change in value as is obtained by doubling or 
halving the retail value, I think it is clear that ít is far 
more accurate to treat the deduction as a proportion than as 
а fixed amount. 

This question is one of great importance, as it has a very 
practical bearing on future claims for increment value duty. 

There is one last point which I should like to put forward 
for discussion. Тат sometimes asked why (except in the case 
of undeveloped land where the advantage is obvious) I suggest 
claiming these site value deductions, I am told that under 
existing legislation there is not only no benefit to be obtained 
by doing so, but as a matter of fact the benefit of the 10 per 
cent. allowance under Section 3 (5) would be reduced if the 
site value deduction were obtained; and, further, that an 
owner who had obtained deductions reducing the assessable site 
value to its lowest possible limit might be at a disadvantage 
if these valuations were ever used in cases of compulsory 
purchase, 


My reply to such objections is that, as it is impossible to 


foresee what use will ultimately be made of these valuations, 
the only proper course to take is to get a correct valuation 
under the Act; and as I consider that under a correct read- 
ing of the section these deductions should be made in calcu- 
lating assessable site values, I hold that the only proper 
course to take is to make the deductions. If the owner then 
suffers under existing or future legislation it is the fau)t oi 
the legislation, and not of the surveyor who thought it un- 
wise to neglect the deduction which the Act says is to be 
made. And as it is the avowed intention of a large and 
active section of landtaxers to levy future rates and taxes 
on site values, it appears to me most unwise to neglect deduc- 
tions which reduce the assessable site values; as, although it 
ultimately may be found impracticable to use them for the 
purpose, and some other form of °“ site value" may have to 
be invented, they are the only site values with which we 
have to deal at present, beyond ‘‘ full site values,’’ the use 
of which would stultify the chief arguments of the advocates 
of this policy. 

Moreover, if I am right in thinking that the deduction 
is & proportion and not a fixed amount, it is of very great 
moment that it should be claimed in every possible case, 
asit will have an important effect on future claims for incre- 
ment value duty, and for that reason alone it would be a 
mistake to neglect it. 

As regards the loss of the part of the 10 per cent. allow- 
ance under Section à (5), it seems to me that this allowance 
is one of the matters which will be modified, if and when 
the Act is amended by a future Government, „and that it 
should not, therefore, take too prominent a place in considera- 
tions of policy in the matter under discussion. And, again, 
if the deduction is a proportion, and not a fixed amount, 
this objection falls to the ground. 

As regards the suggestion that these valuations may be 
used as a basis for compulsory purchase, it must be remem- 
bered that it is “total value," as purporting to represent 
market value, and not ''assessable site value ’’ that would 
be used. And, further, although I am aware that the sug- 
gestion has already been made in concrete form, that total 
value should be the basis of compensation where land is to 
be purchased compulsorily for housing schemes, I cannot 
believe that such a suggestion will ever be accepted when it is 
remembered that the valuations made under the Act are 
based on the value as in April 1909, and are not varied 
(except in special cases) until an ''occasion"' arises; and, 
what is of equal importance, that a large percentage of these 
valuations are ex parte, because in many cases (particularly 
in the cases of small owners) they have become fixed through 
no objections having been made owing to an ignorance of the 
complications of this very intricate Act, and even of the 
meaning of the various values shown in the provisional 
valuations; and in others owing to the belief (not, l think 
you will agree with me, too well founded) that because the 
valuations are made by Government valuers they may be 
accepted as correct. 


ORIGINAL AND BORROWED IDEAS. 
A SHORT ANALYSIS OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


THE genuine architect, possessed of trained powers of 
design, developed over considerable periods by much critical 
observation, is able to analyse those elements appertaining 
to composition as distinct from design which may be 
accurately connoted by the phrase ''Original and Borrowed 
Ideas." Unfortunately, a very great deal of architectural 
work comes only too plainly under the latter heading 
either partially or entirely. How often we see absolute 
repetition of practically whole buildings not merely in the 
same cities or towns, but throughout the country. On large 
buildings we have the added monotony of repetition in 
parts, which constitutes ‘‘composition’’ from various 
‘borrowed ideas." In some cases there are occasionally 
a few brief notes of originality introduced here and there, 
The latter are often enough rather clever in their way, 
requiring a fair amount of general knowledge and talent 
to produce. It is nevertheless a pity that their authors 
have stopped short at practically the compositor’s stage, 
evidently self-satisfied; when, with a little more serious 
application to their calling for a few years, they might 
have developed greater powers more within the field of the 
genuine designer. 

In analysing these principles there are certain facts 
to allow for which have evidently been permitted to pre- 
dominate to the detriment of the whole. With the 
majority of architects the plan comes first, as an essential, 
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worked out in a purely mechanical manner to suit various 
and certain definite requirements. After which this 
skeleton, so to speak, formed by the various plans, is simply 
dressed with elevations on more or less recognised lines of 
the various styles of architecture. This is done without 
sufficient or without any consideration for the building as 
a whole. Often a very wide range in knowledge of mould- 
ings, their proportions, &c., and features generally is 
utilised in what can only be termed a blind manner on 
the whole. Instead of producing harmony, homogeneity, 
restfulness, we find the direct antithesis—conflict, restless- 
ness, an utter lack of repose, and in consequence loss of 
beauty. This, too, with good, well-designed, proportioned 
mouldings, and other various parts so far as mere detail 
itself is concerned. In short, the resultant is that of the 
architectural composer only—not that of the genuine 
architect and designer. Carefully measured, studied, 
engineered mouldings and details, put together like a 
Chinese puzzle, with the interstices, so to speak, ‘‘ knotted, 
stopped, and rubbed down ’’ more or less successfully, to 
defy detection, pieces of well-known buildings, this, that, 
and the other, are not architecture. 

Neither does the study of mere mechanical accuracy 
alone, with regard to such, produce an architect. Although 
a great many compositions of varying degrees of quality 
are undoubtedly produced by these means, so far as eleva- 
tions are concerned, when the building comes to be con- 
sidered as a whole, there is something found to be lacking. 
Unity and homogeneity, the principles of true design, with 
their resultant beauty in dignity, grace, and repose, are 
not there. The real spirit of the master, the great essential 
for a perfect result is wanting. In its place a few lifeless 
bones with a little puny modelling over, so evidently 
' borrowed." Here we have mere mechanical composition, 
the building up of a structure on paper alone by means of 
various compound parts--plans, elevations, sections, &c., 
in various stages, without having any definite or thorough 
conception of the final and completed work as a whole. 

That a great many fall short of reaching the designer's 
stage of inner visualisation, or developing to a more 
advanced one, through lack of proper or concentrated 
application to their calling, is very evident from their 
work. Perhaps one of the greatest aids in developing this 
sense, without which no one can make claim to be a master 
architect, has been largely or, possibly, even entirely 
ignored. In this direction perspective sketching particu- 
larly, combined with every other kind of sketching, is 
undoubtedly the greatest aid. 1% should be undertaken 
thoroughly and continuously for years, not intermittently 
merely as an occasional departure. Neither should it be 
undertaken with the idea of utilising choice bits of pic- 
turesqueness in the building up of “compositions.” Pick 
out the best which opportunity affords, by all means, but 
utilise sketching as a study of the beautiful and picturesque. 
Endeavour to memorise, and so visualise, details which 
are not actually drawn or only partially indicated. A 
good many rough outline sketches of mass should be studied 
in a similar manner, thus aiding one to think of a build- 
іпу more as a whole than built up of various integral 
parts, which is the custom with so many. At thesame time, 
the stndy solely of perspective and sketching in these 
respects does not give or develop entire ability to grasp 
general mass thoroughly and effectively in a mental manner, 
A study of Sciography is a further necessary adjunct. 
Even with these attainments it is only by lengthy and 
continued practice that any real development may be 
obtained in the direction indicated. The tree does not 
jump up ready made out of the ground; it is a good 
many years before it reaches maturity, or even use. The 
same is the case with visualisation, the power of mind 
conception—it requires lengthy and careful training. 

We often hear the phrase ''Designers are born, not 
made," This is true enough in one sense—viz., that a 
certain amount of aptitude of varying degree in these 
directions is possessed by some, and is naturally essential. 
There is this, however, to be remembered—a point which 
is apt to be largely overlooked by many: that a thorough 


knowledge of materials and their varying forms in mass, | 


&c., is an absolute necessity. This can only be attained 
by much applied study. No one, however great their 
natural ability mieht be to commence with, could really 
afford to dispense with such studies. 

How many entering our calling regard а thorough 
'eourse of sketching, over several years, as a ‘‘ beastly ‘fag '' 7 
Such expressions we hear from those even who are starting 
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with the best of prospects which are denied to many 
others. Possessing at the same time considerable facility 
as mechanical draughtsmen, which might be developed into 
something of a higher order had they only grit and back- 
bone to go through a little of the ‘“ beastly fag," they too 
often seem to rely on the idea of eventually ** employing ” 
someone as an “ assistant ""—someone who has been through 
the hard work and the “beastly fag." We have indeed 
dropped on queer times, which can hardly be termed just 
or honest, when inefficient amateurs expect to obtain the 
services of the master as an ''assistant'' behind the scenes, 
to be often dubbed “the clerk” into the bargain. These 
tactics, however, do not always prove successful, and when 
eventually such persons happen to be thrown upon their 
own resources, the facile draughtsmen have no alternative 
but to turn to “ architectural composition " and “ borrowed 
ideas.” 

So we see in the world of architecture around us the 
most flagrant cases of sheer piracy, copying in bulk, or 
mainly “borrowed ideas.” The work of those who, under 
existing laws, are permitted to erect anything without 
ever having really studied our calling as such ought to 
be studied. 

Thus in analysis we find the aim of the designer is to 
visualise satisfactorily, working out minor details of parts 
after, to suit the general mass and in due proportion to 
it. By this method original work and more original 
features are obtained which at the same time require and 
suggest originality in ornamentation and minor details. 
The reverse method of constructing a few plans on paper, 
with no definite final idea, simply ‘‘ constructing” also 
elevations from such plans, is but the method of the 
amateur and tyro, whose work from being merely inefficient 
runs right down the scale to that for which there is really 
no name obtainable. 

Whilst we have good original results from the designer— 
as distinct from the composer—working on the right 
lines, with the earnest endeavour to introduce beauty and 
refinement into his main conception and his subsequent 
detail, we have also another species of originality to con- 
sider which requires a little attention. In this age we 
have much thrust upon us which is crude, primitive, 
vulgar, and often utterly bad—types which are tolerated 
іп our midst by certain sections, both public and profes- 
sional, simply on account of their so-called ''originality."' 
If the cultivated mind analyses these types for a single 
moment it discovers such to be false originality only, 
amounting in the main merely to borrowed ideas shorn 
of their original beauty and refinement, simply vulgarised 
and debased to a primitive style, either deliberately so, 
with the intention of playing fo the vulgar mind, which 
is the more reprehensible, or, as is more often the case, 
because their originators are utterly lacking in genuine 
architectural knowledge, the appreciation of beauty, and 
refinement of such as an art. That the latter is the case - 
with many of those styling themselves architects to-day 
we know only too well. By this class we have thrust upon 
us that truly original type which can only be adequately 
designated by the term  ''architectural monstrosities,” 
terrible and wonderful emanations from the diseased 
imaginations or ignorant minds of their progenitors. Double- 
membered cornices, or architraves, double-necking moulds 
to florid pilasters or columns, apart from the ugliest pro- 
portions in general, such are often the chief '' decorative” 
features to many such structures. 

This is, of course, one type of originality—the originality 
of crude ignorance which we are much better without. It 
is quite time, too, in this twentieth century, that some- 
thing definite and unanimous were done to eliminate such 
work from our midst, making it impossible for men who 
produce it to be entrusted with responsibility under the 
architectural banner—a class of work to which, after all, 
the majority of the general public also not only have the 
strongest objection, but which they accredit the calling in 
general, as a whole, with perpetrating, to its discredit. 

It must be remembered, however, that the two branches 
of study particularly alluded to in this short analysis as 
a recommendation to the really serious student, whereby he 
may attain to wider scope in the field of architectural 
“ design," are two only out of a far larger number of 
subjects which go to make up the training of the genuine 
architect. These two alone both demand a vast amount 
of time in their prosecution before arrival at a correct 
position whence what may be termed the real spirit of the 
calling can be thoroughly grasped. When we consider also 
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the attendant subjects, the many branches of building 
construction, materials, science, and the architectural 
styles upon which all modern work is necessarily more or 
Jess based, their full enumeration would probably be 
appalling to the average lay mind. 

Architecture is not a mere trade, but both a great art 
and a science—one which must be studied assiduously for 
years if undertaken with any real hope of future mastery. 
It is worthy of our best endeavours, but these have to be 
put forth strenuously if any higher degree of proficiency 
is to be ultimately attained than that of the mere blind 
"* compositionist ° working on precedent alone—old, hashed- 
up forms. To the genuine architect and designer there is 
quite a wealth of beautiful design and new forms awaiting 
development to a far higher stage, even through the 
medium of old materials; new fields to be explored which 
would enhance the beauty of architecture as a genuine and 
live arí, aiding, also, very materially towards placing 
communities in general on a much higher plane not merely 
in architecture alone, but by its influence on the mind in 
many directions which, though sometimes recognised, or 
only partially so, are not generally accepted in the spirit 
which they certainly ought to be in what is in some 


respects an advancing age of education and mental 
development. 


ARCHITECT'S LIBEL ACTION. | 

Mz. ROBERT BAKER PEARCE, architect and surveyor, of South 
Brent, Devon, and Mr. Francis Knowles Windeatt, a solici- 
tor, practising in Totnes, Devon, were plaintiffs in libel pro- 
ceedings which came up on motions for judgments before Mr. 
Justice Coleridge in the King’s Bench Division on Saturday, 
May 5. The defendant was a Mr. W. O. Roughton à 

printer, of Stonehouse, Devon. | 
Mr. J. A. Hawke, who moved for judgment in each case, 
sig: that Mr. Pearce was engaged by the defendant, Mr. 
edm to prepare plans for a building. Mr. Pearce had 
д ards to take County Court proceedings against Rough- 
n, and in the course of the legal formalities Mr. Pearce 
nuca to make an affidavit, in which he described 
Eni » ап architect and surveyor. Being a printer, the 
Е ndant, Roughton, published a pamphlet, in which he 
xd шур Mr. Pearce was not an architect and surveyor, 
ae i a to have sworn such an affidavit. Defendant, 
i sel, had further suggested that Mr. Windeatt should 
These t conniv at the swearing of such an affidavit. 
on wo actions by Mr. Pearce and Mr. W indeatt were then 
‘dees ie the defendant, Roughton, had put in no defence. 
ш Ad a usual affidavits of default. Plaintiffs, inti- 
a qus. woul be content with an injunction and 
йм 210 d be Quite sufficient to obtain an injunction 
Doc ар Plaintiffs, in these circumstances, were ready 
5. eir claims for damages. Тһе injunction would 
v lh the defendant Roughton from the publication 
in each of mh EBAY words ^* and concerning plaintiffs 
His Lordship ртаг the plaintiffs, Messrs. Pearce and 


Winde: M: | | : 
апд 2. Ө inJunctions asked for, with costs of actions 
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TIDAL WATERS AS A SOURCE OF POWER. 


“ae en a of the Society of Engineers (Incorporated), 
Source of P ay, May 5, а paper on ''Tidal Waters as a 
object of i was read by Mr. C. A. Battiscombe, the 
commerci T paper being to draw attention generally to the 
British i possibilities of hydro-electric installations in the 
the E ў more particularly with regard to the use of 
tidal inte г: some introductory remarks іп reference to 
pointed ds 5 and the range of neap tides, the author 
able { inda that in this connection the head of water avail- 
range p actuating turbines cannot exceed one-third of the 
5. n tides. The form of installation required 
chief i 110008 output of power was then discussed, the 
tidal x 12 to twin installations, so placed that the 
ee d at the one will not synchronise with the tidal 
Шет ro the other, being pointed out. An outline was 
tenan M f 9 arrangements proposed for the constant main- 
ign zs ої а working head, by means of a chamber for the 
Tos ев, connected by valves to the tidal way and to three 
ты Tn which the tidal water may be impounded. 

he author claimed that the utilisation of the tides for 

Power purposes presents few engineering difficulties as far 


88 principles are concerned, but that the real difficulty lies ' 
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in the question of cost, and therefore in the choice of the 
site and in the design of the structural details. 

The expenditure on commercial works that an engineer 
is justified in recommending was suggested, and explanatory 
remarks offered in respect to various items given in the 
rough estimate and to the principles governing the econo- 
mical capacity of a proposed installation for any range of 
tide. The rough estimate followed next and the cost of 


the Board of Trade unit, obtained from the proposed 


installation, was then considered from the point of view of 
supply and demand, both from a commercial and municipal 
standpoint, on the basis of annual expenditure over a 
period of fifty years. The paper concluded by insisting on 
the importance of regarding the supply of fuel as a matter 
that concerns the whole nation: that the demand for com- 
bustible fuel is continually increasing, and that coal being 
practically the only fuel found in England, it would be 
mere folly to neglect any other available source of energy 
whereby the present rate of consumption of coal may be 
sensibly reduced. The author submitted that not only 
can the tides be utilised as a constant source of power, but 
that, taken in conjunction with the power that could be 
derived from fresh-water rivers, their utilisation would be 
a great gain to the commercial and industrial interests of 
the United Kingdom. 


THE SURFACE TREATMENT OF CONCRETE.” 
IN order to obtain general information concerning the best 
methods employed for the treatment of the surface of con- 
crete, a circular letter was issued in June 1909 to all the 
members of the Institute, A reproduction of this letter 
will be found in Volume I., Part 3, page xxx., of the Insti- 
tute's ‘‘ Transactions." Forty-six replies were received, and 
they were summarised for consideration by the Reinforced 
Concrete Practice Standing Committee. 

As a result of these investigations the committee have 
drawn the following conclusions—namely, that the most 
usual way of obtaining a smooth surface on concrete or rein- 
forced concrete work consists in careful preparation of the 
moulds and the use of a fairly liquid mixture of concrete 
of such consistency as will allow of the smaller particles of 
the aggregate and the cement being brought towards the outer 
surface. Care must be taken, however, that the moulds be 
sufficiently watertight to prevent the formation of honey- 
combs at any of the joints. | 

A good surface may be obtained by working up and down 
against the shuttering with a spade perforated with holes, 
which treatment will bring the smaller materials towards 
the outer surface of the work. 

Another method consists in applying to the inside of the 
moulds a mixture of sand and cement, and then to form the 
core with concrete of an ordinary mixture. 

The usual method of treating the surface of concrete 
which has hardened consists in hacking the face of the work 
and plastering it with a mixture of sand and cement in the 
proportion of 1 to 3. The surface of this plastering must 
be left sufficiently rough to form a key for a finishing coat 
of sand and cement in the proportion of 1 to 2. To obtain 
a perfectly level surface this coat can be finished with a steel 
trowel or wood float. А similar process with Keene’s cement 
gives a very good outer coating. 

It is advisable to avoid the rendering or plastering of any 
surface of concrete or reinforced concrete which is to be 
exposed to weather, because in such cases the thin coating 
or rendering applied to the hard surface of the concrete is 
likely to peel off or to craze (cf. application of sand and 
cement to the inside of moulds, referred to above). 

If a smooth surface is required, it is better to obtain it by 
means of carefully prepared centering. 

A good method of improving the appearance of the sur- 
face of concrete which is to be left from the moulds is to 
wash it over, after making good any deficiency, with grout 
composed of cement and water. This operation is usually 
done by means of a brush, and is known as '' brush render- 
ing.” 
Another method of surface treatment is to expose the 
aggregate by rubbing the surface vigorously with a wire 
brush. This process may be hastened by the application of 
diluted hydrochloric acid, which has the effect of removing 
the cement on the surface. If acid be used, the surface 
should be washed after treatment. | 

When dealing with the surface of floors, it is preferable 


—--— E PU 
* Abstract from report of the Reinforced Concrete Practice 
Standing Committee. 
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[From Berliner Architekturwelt. 


to apply any rendering which may be required immediately 


after the concreting operation has been terminated, and 
before the concrete has set hard. | 


For the colouring of the concrete the followi 
has been advised by some of the members Sar. "оле 
! For colouring concrete or rendering, care is necessary in 
E pine colours. Venetian red and Indian red should never 
de ‚ because they are heavily loaded with calcium sul- 
P ate, which often causes the cement to disintegrate. Red 
ematite, some red ochres, and many other of the iron ores 
ney if burnt, are safe and suitable. Red hematite 
в а very powerful effect, very little being needed. Yellow 


ochres are suitable and safe, and have considerable colouring 
power. Burnt umber is safe, and gives a nice warm colour. 
A satisfactory colour has not been found in blue or green. 
Copper arsenide gives a fair green, but it is not desirable. 
Ultramarine is unsafe. Black oxide of manganese is pro- 
bably best, but it is not possible to get a clear black. Ground 
hard-burnt coke may be used, but it is not so good. Ground 
coal or lamp black are quite inadmissible, except in the 
case of some of the anthracite coals. A clean white is not 
obtainable, except by using a white cement. A near ap- 
proach to white may be obtained by the use of slaked white 
lime; the lime carbonates on the surface and forms a per- 
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MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 
GERMANY. 
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[From Berliner Archüekturwelt, 


- Herren BrELENBEBG & Moses, Architects. 


A cream colour which Finally, it is possible, of course, to obtain very pleasing 
effects by the use of rough casting, and also by the introduc- 


manent and. almost white colour. 

looks very well may be obtained by 
with a little yellow ochre. ` Chalk and | s 
very satisfactory results. In all cases but that in which 
slaked lime is used, the colour in sufficient quantity to give 
the desired tiat should be. mixed (preferably ) с 
the dry cement. Hand mixing is not satisfactory. Slak 

white lime should be freshly made, but perfectly slaked, and 
should be mixed with the cement and aggregste at the time 
of using, By blending the colours named, all usual building 
and grey may be ob- 


material shades of red. brown, buff, 
tained, and they are all permanent and safe. 


the use of slaked lime 
whiting do not give 


tion of flints or other stones placed by hand in the moulds 
and surrounded by cement. 


THE net expenditure which the London County Council 
to incur in connection with the enforcement of the 
ions of the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 
nd the Factory and Workshop Acte, 1901 and 1907, 
to the provision of means of escape from fire, 
£1,350 more than for 1912-13. 


has 
provis 
1905, & 
with regard 
is estimated for 1913-14 at 
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ESTABLISHED 1795 


FOR SECURITY AND VALUE 
AROHITEOTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


JOHN TANN $ 


SAFES a STRONG-ROOMS 


өсі сы 


[1 


commemorates the 
One Hour Record Run 
of the 


The first car in the world to complete 
100 miles within One Hour. 


Beautifully illustrated in colours, with more 
than 100 illustrations. A worthy souvenir 
of this historic success. Ask us for 
a Free Copy; the issue is limited. 
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THE FIRM WHICHAÉOFFERS 


THE GREATEST SECURITY 
FOR ANY GIVEN EXPENDITURE, BACKED UP ВУ | 


THE HIGHEST RECORD— 


118 Years without a single failure against 
either FIRE or BURGLARS. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., >. ene JOHN TANN, Ltd. 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON. W. 117 NEWGATE ST. LONDON. 
а | 


PEN ТН ОАЗЕ SLATES 


Pen-yr-Orsedd Office, Carnarvon. то MERCHANTS AND THE TRADF- 


CABOT S ннен O UIL | 
SOUND-DEADENING 
PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the sound 
waves. No other deafener does this. 


KEEPS OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird; providing innumerable minute dead-air_s 
giving highest insulating power. Will save enough fuel in a single Winter to pay for itself. Keeps a room warm in Winter, 
cool in Summer, DECAY, MOTH, AND V PROOF, AND NON-FLAMMABLE. 

Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND DEADENING the highest degree of 
efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S QUILT. 


PRICE LIST. WEIGHTS PER ROLL. 
ingle-ply- 20 17 8 per Roll, Triple-ply - - £1 8 0 per Roll. Single-ply - 4018. Trigle-pl - = №. 
Pes, 2350 Meee Mis s Dosble Му - 65 ibs Пс Н sete 
F.0.R. Twickenham. Always specify whether Single, Double, Triple-ply, or Asbestos-covered 
Each Boll contains a piece 28 yds. long and 1 yd. wide, оғ 250 sq. ft. is wanted. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, TWICKENHAM. 
GLASCOW :—79 West Regent Stroet. MANCHESTER :—33 Aroade Chambers, St. Mary's Cate. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 
“ Leasehold | Enfranchisement."' By E. A. Collins. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 
We recall an interesting pamphlet, written by Mr. Montagu 
Chambers many years ago, on the subject of leasehold enfran- 


‚ chisement, and from then to now no apparent action has 
been taken to effect alterations. Mr. Collins, in a series of 


six chapters, presents the arguments for and against, and 
he endeavours to hold the balance impartially. The question 
seems no nearer solution to-day than a quarter of a century 
ago, except so far as recent legislation in regard to taxation 
may predispose freeholders to rid themselves of the burden 


We are not in accord with a good many of the author’s 
arguments. His reference, e.g. to copyhold enfranchisement, 
is quite beside the mark, as the two tenures are so very 
different in their nature and bearing. And respecting lessees’ 
desired alterations on property, it must be ever remembered 
that such alterations, if effected, might not be at all what 
would suit the requirements of a subsequent lessee (we fully 
anticipate the author’s line of reply to this statement). 
Again, prescriptive rights seem to be very much depreciated 
by Mr. Collins, though not ignored. Why, too, should lessors 
be any more forced to sell on the lessees’ requisitions than 
the latter forced to buy on the initiative of lessors ? 

_ Let it be granted that some landlords prove avaricious, 

and granted, too, that it is equitable for a lessee to be indem- 
nified to an extent for improvements permitted to be made 
on, and for increment value accrued to, the property at the 
expiration of the term. 

Where lessees habitually err is in failing to create a sink- 
ing fund, so as to recover by the end of the lease the full 
value of their expenditure in rental ; and they would do well 
also to create such a fund as would produce something 
greater than the said expenditure, being satisfied with a 
reduced intermediate working capital during the currency 


of the lease. 
It is a cant idea to suggest, even indirectly, that the 


lessee creates all the increment value; it is far otherwise. 
And on behalf of the lessor it must be pointed out that an 
injudicious use of a lease may depreciate the value of a feoff. 
Furthermore, when Mr. Collins draws a pathetic picture of 
dilapidated property we must bear in mind that it is an 
accruing legal injury by the lessee to permit such waste. 
We believe in the rating of empty property, and this 
would be a step in the right direction, which has been taken 
in the North, And we admit that where the general and 
public welfare (as for the extraction of mineral wealth) is 
concerned, no private rights should be allowed to militate 
against the common weal. And relief against fines for 
assignment of leases has much to recommend it. But we 
must deprecate the introduction of individual names in such 
а text-book as this, when reproach is either implied or 
expressed. 
, From all the above it may be gathered that though there 
18 а very nice and legal sound about it, yet we cannot favour 
Mr. Collins’ scheme for Arcadia-in-the-making. 


"Seasonal Trades." Edited by Sidney Webb, LL.B., and 
Arnold Freeman, M.A. (London: Constable & Co., 
Ltd. 73. 6d. net.) 

Even a partial perusal of this work proves of very great 

interest, and a full and studied consideration of all the 

essays contained therein would ensure a fund of useful 
knowledge connected with the lives of our teeming popula- 
tion. Of the nine chapters six are written by ladies, the 

Introductory chapter being a learned disquisition, perhaps 

smelling somewhat of the lamp. ''The Waiter," by Mrs. 

Drake, proves fascinating reading, and presents her sub- 

Ject most suggestively. Mlle. Bourat, too, knows how to 

exhibit the state of trade in skins and furs; but in this 

case it is an interesting commentary upon her somewhat 
optimistic proclivities to read in a Jewish contemporary 
the deplorable state of the fur industry after the unpre- 
cedented boom of five years ago. To readers of The 

Architect the paper that will appeal most will be that on 

the building trade, written by Mr. A. D. Webb, B.Sc. 

(Oxon.), & lengthy contribution, covering fifty pages exclu- 

sive of appendixes. The definition of carpentry as includ- 

ing “material prepared and fixed on the building’’ is 
clumsy and inaccurate; of course carpentry, like all other 
work, is fixed or fitted in situ, but it is to a large extent 
prepared in the workshop. Had the contrast been with 
joinery, in regard to framing, it would be more to the 
Point, though even so roof trusses are delivered framed 
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on the works We do not quite welcome the intimate 
association suggested between the architect and the trade; 
it would be almost as reasonable to suggest that a poet 
1s intimately connected with the manufacture of ink and 
paper, or a musician with pianoforte-makers. A meed of 
praise is accorded to the Labour Exchanges in their róle 
of clearing-house for labour in the building trade. When 
Mr. Webb comes to the crux of his eubject he shows that 
the cycle of six to eleven years, which is characteristic of 
industry in general, is not the only influence upori building 
depression and relief, for “іп addition to this cycle move- 
ment the building trade appears to experience a long 
period of fluctuation of about twice the length of the 
ordinary cycle," and it seems to be the case that this trade 
offers the greatest resistance to a general depression, whilst 
at the same time taking longest to recover, due to the fact 
that ‘‘during boom years contracts are entered into, and 
carried out during depression, but after depression caution 
leads to few contracts." 

An illuminating table is given, showing the effect that 
ferro-concrete and slab-construction has exercised upon the 
old-established building trades, a school building with 
constant accommodation being taken in evidence. Here 
it is shown that whereas bricklaying and asphalting have 
decreased by about 85 per cent., and similarly with mason 
and granolithic paving, there is a decrease of about 70 per 
cent. in the timbering trades, an increase of 200 per cent. 
in excavation and concrete, of 61 per cent. in founder, 
smith, heating and lighting, and of 20 per cent. in plaster- 
ing; too much, of course, must not be made, however, of 
this example, despite the constant of accommodation. 
Errors have crept into the table of index numbers on 
page 334, the index for all workers in April and June to 
September needing revision; and later in the table on 
page 353 the totals as averaged are obviously wrong. 

The means employed to meet seasonal depression by 
dovetailing of occupations are considered by Mr. Webb, 
but this is, of course, a palliative, not a cure. The whole 
paper is full of interest, and forms an attractive last 
chapter to an attractive succession of chapters. 


“ A Treatise on Cement Specifications." By J. Cochran, 

B.S., &c. (London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 6s. net.) 
Mr. CocHEAN, in some prefatory remarks, tells us that 
* the constant aim has been to present a set of specifica- 
tions that would not only be consistent throughout, but 
which, at the same time, conforms to modern practice... . 
t is not expected that all the provisions found herein 
will be applicable to every class of construction work. A 
careful study must be made . . . of the surrounding con- 
ditions and limitations, and these specifications modified 
in accordance." 

We must suppose that the ulterior object is to induce 
American engineers to fall into line with those located in 
Europe, by specifying their cement requirements in greater 
detail than is their present custom, but laudable as are Mr. 
Cochran's aims, we think that the details presented are 
excessive, and that in practice no engineer would demand, 
and no contractor submit, to all the pin-pricking require- 
ments specified. Nor do we agree that “ invidious criticism 
and suspicion" would be engendered by the engineer 
limiting his specification to one selected brand of cement. 
We should suppose that in the paragraph on hand-sieving, 
Mr. Cochran would recommend screening through the 
No. 100 sieve before the No. 200. "There is some interesting 
information supplied as to the making and testing of 
briquettes, and also as to selection requirements in sampling 
cement for tests. Two important bibliographies and a 
serviceable index complete a not uninteresting work. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tecta and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Hambledon.—Museum (£2,500). 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Cambridge.—College for the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
_, Connexion (£40,000). Mr. P. M. Horder, F.R.I.B.A,, 
architect, 148 New Bond Street, London, W. ! 
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PECKETT & SONS, Atlas Locomotive Works, BRISTOL. 


A. E. WALSHAM, 
Architectural Photographer, Е 


60 Doughty Street, London, W. C. — at shortest notice. — 


Telephone : 3600 Central. 


This is the Charnpion 


Р 


—— that 


CURES 
SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS 


Apply DEPT A 


THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT 00., LTD., 
105, Albion Street, Leeds. 


WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
BOARDS, FOR LAYING ON JOISTS. PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS 
EXCLUDES DAMP AND DEADENS SOUND. A'.SO FOR DAMP WALLS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


” Telephone No.: 1165 Willesden. ESTABLISHED 1570. Telegrams: " Impermeable, London." 


Wu. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LD. 


mne TOTTENHAM. М. Es 
TOTTENHAM e LON тас” E 


JAMES GIBBONS 


Designer and Manufaclarer 
of Door Tur nilure,le leck5, irt, 
Metal Work Wroughl топ ana йй 

Steel Casement, Electric Аида, W 

Gale,Railirg Covered Ways Lif 16 

Enclosure), Grilles, elC. elc. 


JOHNS Wonks WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ST 


JOIN ERY or EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MOULDINGS т ANY oesie 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


SURREY, 


, Gunton, . FF.R.I.B.A., 
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ENGLAND—-continue. | 
CHESHIBE. 
Birkenhead.—Tivoli Theatre, café, and shops, New 


Brighton (£30,000). Mr. С. S. Brothers (of Wallasey), 
architect. 
Mr. 


Hazel Grove.—Wesleyan Sunday schools (£5,500). 


C. Т. Adshead, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 4 St. Ann's Sq., 
Manchester. 
Mr. 


Kelsall.—Wesleyan Church, Oakmere (£1,000). 
Priest (of Mouldsworth), architect. 


CUMBERLAND. 
Whitehaven.—Warehouse, Fox Lane: 
Stout, architect, 36 Lowther Street. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Derby.—C. of E. Schools: alterations (£10,000). 


DURHAM. 


Annfield Plain.—P.M. Church, Greencroft. Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., architect, St. John Street, New- 


castle-on-Tyne. 
Bishop Auckland.—Grammar School. 
South Shields.—Tuberculosis dispensary (£800). 
Spennymoor.—House, Green Lane. 
architect. 
Essex. 


Barking.—Boys’ and Girls’ Secondary School, Longbridge 


Road and Water Lane. 
Earls Colne.—Council School. 


South Weald.—Council School, Crescent Road: enlarge- 


ment and improvement (£1,500). 
Tilbury.—Council School (£3,000.) 
Witham.—Isolation hospital. 
Kent. 
Dartford.—Public elementary school, Lower Road. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Cloughfold.—St. John’s Day and Sunday Schools: altera- 
tions. Mr. A. B. Brocklehurst (of Waterfoot), archi- 


tect. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Desford.—Industrial School: improvements (£11,000). 
Shepshed.—P.M, Chapel, Charnwood Road (accommoda- 
tion for 300 sittings). 
MIDDLESEX. 
Chiswick.—Girls' Secondary School for 200 places. 
Ealing.—St. Barnabas (permanent) Church. 
Hendon.—Fifty working-class houses, Child’s Hill. 


Risca.—Picture Palace and shops. Messrs. Johnson, 
‚ F.R.LB.A., & Richards (of Merthyr Tydfil), architects. 


of Stimpson Avenue and 


Northampton.—Factory, corner 
Sears & 


Adnitt Road: enlargement for Messrs. J. G. 
Co., Ltd. 
Oundle.—Isolation Hospital for eight beds (£1,500). Мг. 


H. F. Traylen, architect. 
Silverstone.—Council school. Messrs. Talbot-Brown & 
Fisher, FF.R.I.B.A. (of Wellingborough), architects. 


Long Benton.—Earsdon Hospital: Administrative block 
and Nurses’ Home, Scaffold Hill. Mr. J. R. 
MacMillen (of Shiremoor), Council surveyor. 

Rothbury.—Motor garage for Mr. John Lee. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Cannock.—Council School, Belt Road, Chadsmoor. 
Fulford.—Public elementary school. = 


Gnosall.—Council School. . 

Shareshill.—Parochial School: enlargement for an addi- 
tional sixty places. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Wesleyan schools, 


tions (£800). 
Wednesbury.—Darlaston Old Church School: enlargement 


for 250 places. 


Wolstanton: addi- 


E psom.—(Supplementa to March 28.)—Wesleyan 
nd AU T Messrs. Gordon & 


Church, Ashley Road (£6,500). . 
‘architects, Finsbury House, 


Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 


Farnham.—Art Schood: enlargement (£1,300). 


Guildford.—Girls’ County School. 
joda Sokety Cent Paradise and Halford Roads. 


с Richmond.-—Cookery Centre, 
NUSBEX. 


Sea Road:, additions. 


Bezhill-on-Sea.—York Hotel, | 
Cantelupe Road. 


. ‘Messrs. Tubbs & Messer, architects, ipe 
-Bognor.—Twelve Council cottages, Gravitt’s Lane 


U Z (£1,800). ИЕ 


additions and 
alterations for Messrs. W. Н. Moss & Sons. Mr. J. S. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Mr. J. Caldwell, 
YORKSHIRE. 


Horsham.—Carriage factory, North Street: additions for 
Messrs. W. F. Sendall & Co. 
House, King’s Road. Mr. C. H. Burstow, architect, 
King’s Road. 
Three pairs of houses, Oxford Road. Messrs, Murrell 


Brothers, builders, 129 Crawley Road. 

“Lion” premises, South Street: alterations. 

| Messrs. Hillman & Murrell, builders, Clarence Rd. 
Public elementary school for 350 places. 

Sidley.—Parish Hall. Mr. G. E. S. Streatfield, archi- 


tect. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Birmingham.—Cinematograph theatre, corner of Victoria 
Street and Green Lane, Small Heath, for Mr. E. 


Garfield. 
Public-house, corner of Alum Rock and Pelham Roads 


(£4,500). Mr. Brassington, architect. 
Coventry.—Artisans’ dwellings, Narrow Lane. 


Warminster.—Villa, Brick Hill. Mr. W. C. Glass (of 


Frome), architect. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Droitwich.—Workmen’s cottages, Vine's Lane (£1.200). 

Dodworth.—Council Chamber, offices, surveyor's house, 
&c. (£1,200). i 

Huddersfield.—House, Milnsbridge. Messrs. Lunn & 
Kaye, architects, 14 John William Street. 


Middlesbrough.—Tuberculosis sanatorium, Hemlington, 
for twenty-four to thirty beds (£1,650). 
Selby.—Railway station: extensions for N.E.R. Com- 


pany. 
Stanningley.—Upper Mills: re-building and extension. 
Mr. J. H. Bakes, architect. | 
Thirsk.—Secondary School. 
WALES. 


Ammanford.—All Saints’ Church: completion. Mr. 
W. D. Jenkins, F.S.L, А.В.Г.В.А. (of Llandilo), 
architect 

Bridgend.—Workhouse: additions and alterations. Mr. 
P. J. Thomas, architect, Nolton Street. 

Corwen.—Four houses (“ Fronhyfryd "), Penybryn: con- 
version into children's homes for the Board of Guar- 
dians. 

Llantwit-Vardre.—Hall for Forward Movement. Mr. 
R. S. Griffiths (of Tonypandy), architect. 

Swansea.—Warehouse, Cambrian Place, Messrs. Thomas, 
Meager & Jones, architects, 15 Wind Street. 

Treherbert.—Baptist Chapel. Mr. W. D. Morgan (of 
Pentre, Rhondda), architect. ' 

Tycroes.—Church for 205 sittings. Mr. W. D. Jenkins, 
F.S.L, A.R.I.B.A. (of Llandilo), architect. 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen.—Technical College (£58,000). 

Coatbridge.—Picture-house, Bank Street, for 1,600 sit- 
tings, for the Coatbridge Cinema, Ltd. (£2,500). 

Dunfermline.—Central Library: extension and аПега- 
tions (£10,000). 

Glasgow.—Church Hall, corner of Matilda Street and 
Barrhead Road, Pollokshaws, for the Pollok U.F. 
Church. 

Dispensary, Black Street, for the Corporation. 
Golf clubhouse, Blackhill, for the Corporation. 
Tenement, Crow Road, for Mr. J. W. G. Oswald (of 


Scotstoun). 
Two tenements of houses, Bellwood Street, Langside. 


Mr. J. Wright, builder. 

Three tenements of houses with shops, 369 and 
381 Dumbarton Road, and 1-13 Orchard Street, 
Partick, for Messrs. R. & J. Anderson. 

Halls and lodge-rooms, &c., corner of Cathedral and 
North Frederick Streets, for the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Scotland. 

Halls, &c., Landressy Street, Bridgeton, for the 
Union and Crown Lodge of Freemasons. 

Western Infirmary: operating theatre, &c. 

Elmbank Foundry, Possil Road: reconstruction of 
building for Messrs. J. Allan, sen., & Sons. 

Cottage Nurses’ Training Home, 42 and 44 Merry- 

lands Street, Govan: addition. | | 

Works, offices, and stores, Hunter Street, Whiteinch, 

| for Mr. А. D. Simpson. | | 
Hamilton.—Clyde Steelworks, Peacock Cross: extensions 

for Messrs. A. Baird & Sons. Mr. G. Paterson, archi- 

tect, 19 Cadzow Street. | аст 
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DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 
The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since 


THE SILICATE PAINT СО. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


Q “~ Experience has stamped 


D U Et к S C O 


as being the premier Water Paint. 
NAAARAAPARARARARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAARAAAAAARARAP 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT СО, 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DRESSINGS 
and STAIRCASES 


EMPIRE STONE is made to 
Architects’ Designs in any colour 
to match Natural Stone. 


As DURABLE as GRA NITE. 


Can be moulded and CARVED 
to any design. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Write for particulars. 


New Premises, 
“wi Great Charles Street, MET, 


EMPIRE STONE COMPANY. Ltd. 


^ T. J. McDOWELL, Managing Director. Telegrams : 
0591. Thanet House, 251 Strand, LONDON, W.C. Empirstone ( Бшш. 


Teleph Е а; 
Birmingham Office: Winchester House, Victoria Square, Birmingham. London ~~ 1526 Central. 
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ScortanD—continued. 
Leith.—Picture-house, Springfield Street, for Messrs. 


Baird & Burn. 
Two tenements, Restalrig Road, for Edinburgh Co- 
operative Building Co., Ltd. 
Renton.—Public School: addition (85,000). 
Stirling.—Municipal buildings. Mr. J. G. Gillespie (of 


Glasgow), architect. 
IRELAND. 


Ballinasloe.—Lunatic Asylum: enlargement (£40,000). 
Castlebar.—Fifteen labourers’ cottages for the R.D.C. 
Dublin.—No. 1 Duke Street: re-building. Messrs. 
Mitchell & Sons, architects, 2 Stephen’s Green North. 
Londonderry.—Six houses, Barry Street. Mr. J. Р. 
McGrath, M.R.I.A.I., architect, 6 Castle Street. 
Youghal.—The Munster and Leinster Banking premises, 


Glory Lane. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application ; the secend, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. | 

No. 7,161. March 23, 1912.—Improvements in cavity 
walls, G. E. Clare, opposite Railway Station, Rothley, 
near Leicester, architect and surveyor. This invention 
relates to cavity walls connected by double dovetail ties, and 
consists in forming the dovetail ties with rounded corners 
and a vertical groove at each end, and bricks, blocks, or 
slabs on both sides of the cavity, with recesses at the ends 
corresponding with the shape of the dovetailed tie to receive 
the tie and form a rigid and substantial cavity wall con- 
struction. It has been found that to make blocks or bricks 
with a dovetail slot formed in the middle is both expensive 
in manufacture and impracticable, as the bricks break in 
the middle or the sharp triangular pieces fly off in the 
burning. In this invention the tie bonding blocks are 
made of cement concrete or the like of a damp-proof nature, 
and therefore indestructible. The key block avoids sharp 


angles and yet provides the keyed effect, and the groove *o 
receive the ties is formed by having half of it on each 


Fig. 1. 
7, 


figs 


| 2 ” 
EEE ЕБРР aon 


brick or block. The two bricks or blocks are brought to- 


ther to grip the key. Each end of the key is provided 
s iha Dr oie š t or mortar for cement- 


with a vertical groove to receive cemen e 
ing together the keys and the bricks or blocks. Fig. І 18 a 
plan of one-half of a dovetailed tie brick; fig. 2 is a 
section of same; fig. 3 is a plan of the Qu ae, Уи 


tie blocks fitted to the dovetailed slots іп bricks; 
fitted to the slots in blocks or 


a plan of the dovetailed key | 
slabs. Тһе tie bonding blocks а made of cement concrete 
are double dovetailed shape on plan with vertical grooves À, 
as shown in figs. 1 and д, for obtaining а firm hold in the 

b on each side of the 


i the bricks 
Моз ЫШ. blocs, ot slabs e on each side of the 


cavity d. Bricks b, blocks, Е xai 

cavity d are provided with и i «cont 
] the k оск а, e Iu : 

the dovetailed ends f of the key the adjoining brick 4i 


; i ne-half, 
Vcg hag At D ees the other half of the key 


having similar slot to re 
or tie, as shown in figs. 3 and 5. March 15, 1913. 
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PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
MAY 1, 1913. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech.E., Thanet House, 
Temple Bar, London. 

No. 5,411. March 4, 1912. —J. А. Decew, 615 Canadian 
Express Building, Montreal Process for preserving, season- 
ing, and fireproofing wood. 

8,921. April 6, 1912. —A. McMullan, 10 Osborne Ter- 
race, Warrenpoint, Down, Ireland. Gate operating ap- 
pliances. 

8,599. April 9, 1912.—Eli Doggett, 5 Darnley Terrace, 
Gravesend, and Sydney Durling, Norway House, Meopham 
Green, Kent. Artificial stone. 

8,514. April 10, 1912.—H. J. Trautmann and J. L. 
Copping, 70 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Ventilating and 
other fans. 

8,682. April 12, 1912.—C. R. Belling, 10 Glebe Avenue, 
Enfield. Electrical geysers. 

13,382. Sept, 9, 1912.—F. W. Ventris, 36 Percival 
Street, Hightown, Manchester, and H. R. Clarke, 61 Port- 
land Street, Manchester. Machine for copying designs in 
wood, metal, and other materials. 

16,125. July 10, 1812.—James НШ 4 Co., Ltd., and 
Harold Tomkins, 1004 Queen Victoria Street, Е.С, Appa- 
ratus for balancing sash windows. 

16,252. July 11, 1912.—Richard Ames, 145 Ditchling 
Road, Brighton. Tiles for filter beds. 

17,294. July 25, 1912.—5. В. Parkes, Pretoria Works, 
Willenhall, and €. H. Freeman, 30 Stephenson Street, 
Wolverhampton. Glazing bars for roof lights. 

17,995. Aug. 3, 1912 —Wm. Chapman, Middlewood 
Villa, Oughtibridge, near Sheffield. Moulds for bricks and 
other blocks. 

18,257. Aug, 8, 1912 —G. Koizumi, 174 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S. W. Quick-drying hard enamel paint. 

19,427. Aug. 24, 1912. —K. F. W. Lamp, 172 Sierichstr, 
Hamburg. Pile planking. 

21,425. Sept. 20, 1912. —S. R. Parkes, Pretoria Works, 
Willenhall. Fastening devices for doors and windows. 

25,064. Oct. 9, 1912. Dated under International Con- 
vention April 10, 1913.—Carl Pluta, 2 Bruningstr, Beuthen, 
Germany. Making hollow bodies of concrete, 

23,923. Oct. 19, 1912.—Ignaz Egger and Carl Garten- 
mann, architects, of Gossau, Canton St. Gall, Switzerland. 
Waterproofing and expansive roofing and flooring. 

23.987. Oct. 21, 1912.— Wm. & H. W. Gould, 1 All 
Souls! Avenue, Willesden, and A. J. Jenkins, 1 Bathurst 
Gardens, London. Hot-water heating apparatus. 

26.681. Nov. 20, 1912.— The British Thomson-Houston 
Co., Ltd., 83 Cannon Street, E.C. Device for automatically 
stopping electric hoists. 

29.960. Dec. 30, 1912.—D. B. Bryan, 32 King Street, 
Flushing, Long Island, and the United States Metal Pro- 
ducts Co., 203 West Fortieth Street, New York. Doors. 

4,6018. Feb, 23, 1912.—J. D. Nicond, 25 rue de 
Varenne, Paris. Apparatus for automatic supply of gas in- 
tended to furnish hot and cold water at any distance and at 
will for domestic use of any kind, baths, and wherever it may 
be necessary, by using only one cock and one conduit. 

23,571. Oct. 15, 1912.—W m. Beamish, Stoneycroft, 
Hastings, N.Z. Water flushing apparatus. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


James D. Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 


expressed by Correspondents.) 


Buildings for Small Holdings. 
SIR,—In this editorial mention is made of a Norfolk 


system of putting lath and plaster between each row of 
pan tiles, and this system certainly pertains in some parts 
“of Norfolk. The general system is to bed the entire tile 
on reeds which are obtained from the Broads. These make 
a very warm covering for the winter and a very cool one 
during the hot weather, while the cost is very slight. — 


Yours faithfully, 


J. H. KrERNER-GREENWOOD. 


KrLsyrH Town Council have decided to construct a 


tank near Allanfauld to hold 170,000 gallons of water. 
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The Best New Yoar's Resolution— 
“ADOPT MOTOR TRACTION.” 
نے‎ 


A ROOFING MATERIAL 


that is ECONOMICAL, PERMANENT, and 
SIMPLE TO USE is the description of 


CALLENDER'S 


* Voribest ” 


COMMERCIAL 


MOTOR CHASSIS 


3-TON LORRIES 


The Pick of the Market 
Natural Asphalte Roofing | | В. TYPE 1.6.0.0.) & DAIMLER 
и ione 2,500 of these Vehicles now Successfully 
| Working. 


ALSO FIRST-CLASS SECOND-HAND CHASSIS, 
-withdrawn by the London General Omnibus Company 
under Standardization Scheme, including :— STRAKER- 
SQUIRE, MILNES, DAIMLER, WOLSELEY, 
BUSSING, and DE DIONS from £50 to £250. 


oe 


Address ALL your enquiries to 


Stuart A. Curzon, 


98 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Ready for Fixing. Nails 
and Cement with each Roll. 


Impervious. Inexpensive. 


CALLENDER'S 


(Dept. A), 


95 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


mt, 


$ ` HALL 5 DISTEMPER 


tet 


When trade is busiest and men difficult 
to secure, remember that this decoration 
takes less time and earns more money. 


Hall's Distemper is easily applied with a 
white-wash brush, saves 40 % in labour 
cost, dries flat, sets hard, kills vermin, 
and disinfects. 


The Standard Hall's Distemper Decoration | 


Stripped walls, new picture rail, white 
enamelled wood work, апа stippled 
walls, makes a quick transformation, 
costing little and paying large profits. 


Made in 70 colours.— All one price. 
The widest and purest range of colours 


in the trade. There is no waste—Hall's 
Distemper keeps. 


Sample, shade card and full particulars 
on application to the Sole Manufacturers:— 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO, LTD. HULL. 
London Office- 199", Borough High Street, S.E. 


Liverpool: 65 Mount Pleasant. Glasgow: 113 Bath Street. 
Reading: 6 Gun Street. 


` 
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‚ FRENCH DRAWINGS AT THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

ARCHITECTURE, with а capital A, is the key-note of the 
fine collection of architectural drawings from France 
now on view at the Architectural Association, and 
intended to show by a collection of recent prize drawings 
one year’s work in the architectural section of the French 
National School of Fine Arts, from the first designs 
submitted by students for the entrance examination to 
the working drawings sent in for the final diploma awarded 


he selection of the drawings now on view has been 
arranged by the *“ Société des Architectes diplómés par 
e Gouvernement,” and may be taken as typical of the 
best work of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
_ the firs l that strikes us is the immense 
Superiority in quality of draughtsmanship between the 
work of students of the French Ecole and that of even 
Our more advanced English architectural students as re- 
Presented by drawings made in the Royal Academy School, 
or sent In competition for the annual prizes of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. There is none of that slovenli- 
tess and penchant for dirt which we have had occasion 
to notice when Speaking of the English work, both at 
the Academy and the Institute, during the past year. 
The student; of the French Ecole is undeniably taught to 


Spent in the careful delineation of an immense amount of 
Facility in the draughtsmanship of 
ornament, is obtained by rigorous study from the gntique 
and from life, so that when the student comes to put in 
ornament on his architectural drawing he is able to do 
SO With precision and decision. "There is none of that 
fumbling and scumbling which is too much favoured by 
young English architects, still less of the confession of 
Inability denoted by writing the word '' sculpture ” or 

carving,” instead of drawing the kind of sculpture or 
Carving that the designer considers appropriate to his 
Conception. 

The entrance examination to the Ecole indicates that 
orough grounding in architectura] craftsmanship must 
ave been obtaineq before the student is granted admis- 

Sion. He must not only be capable of making a decent 
architectura] design, but he must show his ability in free- 
and drawing from a cast, in modelling a bas-relief orna- 
ment from a cast, in ‘mathematics and descriptive 
Reometry, together with a knowledge of the general 
history of architecture. | т 
t is obvious that the standard of attainment required 
rom students in the French Ecole is greatly superior to 


FORTHOOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, May 16. | 


Royal Sanitary Institute : Provincial Sessi : | 
Cheltenham (two day ). взіопа] Meeting at 


Monday, M ay 19. 


Royal Institute of British Architecte . Special General Meeting 


ie consider a revised &chedule of professional charges at 
P.M. | 


Royal jo dle o the Architects of Ireland : General Meeting 
cloc 


Tuesday, May 20. 
Royal Sanitary Institute - Paper entitled " London's Water 
Supply," by Mr, E. B. Barnard, J.P., M.A., at 7.30 P.M. 
Wednesday, May 21. 


Royal Sanitary Institute : Visit to King George's Reservoir, 
Chingford. 


Thursday, May 22. 


Concrete Institute : Annual General ] cing at 4.30 p. 
Annual Dinner at 8 р.м. ims ш 


Friday, May 23. 
Surveyors’ Institution : Country Meeting at Oxford. 


the Council of the Architectural Ássociation are to be 


students such examples of the high-water mark of archi- 
tectural] draughtsmanship as an incentive to high attempt 
and achievement. Stresses and resistances are worked 
out, details of engineering, as well as builder's construc- 
tion in stone and wood, are fully elaborated and figured 
all ready for quantities and for execution. 
in fact, is complete, whether it be an artistic, practical, 
or scientific component of a building. 

When we come to consider the matter of design as 
distinct from draughtsmanship, we are struck by the 
monumenta] character of the subjects to which the French 
student devotes his attention. The idea of the French 
Ecole is evidently that the development of the designing 
powers of a young architect is to be best accomplished by 
permitting him to exercise his imagination on buildings 
of the highest class, regardless of expense and not unduly 
fettered by considerations of practical questions of site 
o" utility. Perhaps it is in consequence of this freedom 
that when the French architect has to apply his highly 
developed skill and Imagination to prosaic and. mundane 
examples of buildings he fails so lamentably in designing 
a country house or suburban villa for a client who has 
but a limited amount of money to spend, and who requires 
an inhabitable home for everyday life rather than an 
exhibition of axial planning. Aa | | 

It must be difficult, for example, for those who have 
conceived such glorious fantasies of Imagination as 
M. Birr’s Clóture de Musée, M. Tournon's Angle de 
Plafond, M. T.efort’s Cheminée Monumentale, and 
M. Saunier’s Monument Commémoratif, to соте down 
to the level of a villa for a retired tradesman with a limited 
cost of 30,000 francs. 9 к. 

Although the majority of the drawings are produced 
in the familiar conventional monochrome, which some 
English students have with more 6r less,-success— 


т | 
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generally less—attempted to copy, there are some 
examples, such as M. Lefort’s Cheminée Monumentale, 
M. Janin's Vitrine, M. Cret's Tróne Episcopal, and 
M. Expert's Billet de Banque, which show that the 
French student can, when he will, employ his colour-box 
in masterly fashion, and we have at least one example 
indicating a tendency to revolt against the traditional 
method in a design by M. Bernadac, who, by the way, 
is not owned as a pupil by any of the Atelier Patrons, 
which indicates the new art tendency towards the effect 
of wood-block printing in colour. . — 

The examples of work submitted by English students 
for Royal Institute prizes, which are hung in the adjoin- 
ing gallery, make but a sorry show by comparison, with 


the exception of the A. A. Croquis de Vacances des eleves 
de l'Ecole. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

WE have elsewhere expressed our opinion on the 
qualities of the French architectura] drawings now on 
view at Tufton Street, and we cannot but feel gratified 
that the present exhibition is regarded as the first of a 
series which it. is intended to promote both here and in 
Paris. Not only do we recognise the superiority of our 
English architects in the domain of domestic architecture, 
but intelligent French critics acknowledge the same fact, 
and M. Cambon, the French Ambassador, in reply to 
Mr. Gerald Horsley's speech of welcome, took occasion 
to say that if the English had something to learn from 
France in external decoration of their buildings, the 
French.no less were able to learn from England in 
practical domestic architecture and the comfortable plan- 
ning of her houses. It was specially necessary, he added, 
for French students to travel, and to observe and 
compare the buildings in the foreign countries in which 
they found themselves. Ап interchange of thought 
between English and French students of architecture can 


scarcely fail to be of advantage to the architecture of both 
countries, 


The completion of the spires of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, would appear to be reasonably within sight, 
and many ecclesiastical bodies would not hesitate to 
undertake the liability for £10,000 with £7,000 
promised, but with Scottish caution it has been decided 
to defer any decision till June 10. 


————- 


Whenever ап accident happens there is usually a 
panicky outcry for fresh legislation, and a new corps of 
inspectors to see that it is enforced. More often than 
not the outery is the result of a coroner’s jury's reluct- 
ance to fix responsibility. Thus in the recent case of a 
man’s death from the overturning of a crane 100 feet 
high in High Holborn, where a block of offices is being 
erected, it was stated that the cause of the accident was 
в faulty chain, one of the links of which had given way. 
The jury returned a verdict of accidental death, and 
expressed their opinion that the accident would not liave 
happened if the deceased's employers had stipulated what 
the chain was to be used for. They added a recommenda- 
tion that officials should be appointed to inspect cranes 
before they were used, and that there should be legisla- 
tion on the subject, They further thought that a second 
safety chain should always be used. The recommenda- 
tion of a second safety chain is, we consider, particularly 
inane. If the first chain is faulty, what guarantee is 
there that the second will be better able to stand the 
greater stress of a sudden shock? If it were so able, it 
would be better employed as the first line of defence. 

EMI 

Smoke abatemen 
lines, of smokeless 
letter to the Manc 
Graham, chairman 


t by the manufacture, on profitable 
fuel is the subject of a well-reasoned 
hester Guardian by Mr. John W. 
of the Smoke Abatement League. He 
urges the Corporation of Manchester to manufacture 
smokeless fuel at the gasworks, and says: '' The public 
case for it is overwhelming. Gas fires and cookers are 


doing much, and will do more, but the complete cure 
of domestic smoke will not be achieved, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, except by using a fuel from 
which the smoky elements have been withdrawn in the 
form of useful gas, sulphate of ammonia, and tar. Every 
thoughtful person knows that the removal of this 
domestic half, the more obstinate half, of the smoke 
problem would mean a gain in money and in health and 
happiness well worth some small lack of profit on the 
manufacture." But he goes on to show that there would 
be no lack of profit, and quotes figures by Professor 
Vivian Lewes in support of his argument, 


We are glad to learn that ''The Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Approved Society," which was established 
for those assistants in the profession who are com- 
pelled to insure under the Insurance Act, has decided 
to form a Voluntary Section, in which sick-pay, dis- 
ablement benefit, pension and death benefits can be 
obtained by the assistant whose salary just precludes 
him from the State Insurance scheme, say three guineas 
a week. Seeing that an architect's assistant at this 
figure is not so well off as a so-called working-man at 
three pounds a week, it is highly desirable that the 
poor professional should have an opportunity for making 
voluntary that provision for the future which is com- 
pulsory on the well-to-do operative. The Secretary of the 
Society is Mr. F. R. Yerbury, the Secretary of the Archi- 
tectural Association, from whom, at 18 Tufton Street, 
Westminster, fuller details can be obtained. 


“© Sidelights on Oak Collecting ’’ makes an interesting 
article in this month's Connoisseur, whilst that on '' Old 
Mansions and Manor Houses of England ” is, with its 
illustrations, distinctly architectural, so this month's 


number should be more than usually attractive to our 
readers. 


“ THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 

Tne practice of water-colour sketching may be com- 
mended to architectural students not only as a pleasant 
relaxation from the formality of plans, sections, and 
elevations, but as an essential reminder that the buildings 
they are to see erected from their designs must necessarily 
have colour, however nearly they may approach to gray 
drabness, and notwithstanding that coloured drawings are 
now practically always debarred from competitions. 

'* Dunelmian ” must remember that the use of colour 
does not absolve incorrectness of drawing, and he should 
study carefully the rules and principles of perspective, 
and keep them at the back of his mind whilst sketching. 
His colour at present is crude and inharmonious, and he 
must practice assiduously to acquire technique, avoiding 
the flat unbroken washes of the contract drawing. 

' Corinthian ’’ must also learn to draw correctly. Не 
is on the way to become a colourist, but at present 18 
rather heavy-handed and disposed to follow the scheme of 
the scene-painter. As a matter of composition in colour 
the building needs the support of a darker foreground. - 

“ Alpha” has a pleasing study in colour, but his 
technique suffers from too much dry brush work, and the 
Sky especially is streaky. A judicious application of 
wet sponge would improve matters. 

'' Clarion "' sends an excellent piece of water-colour 
work, in which the wet brush is well handled and the 
colour tones are admirably kept. 

Mr. Gordon Hemm has obtained a pastel effect by 
cleverly combining water-colour, crayon, and soft pencil. 
The building is too much isolated in the scheme by its 
greater depth of tone as compared with the ground below 
and the sky above. 

'* Plato" has sent us a real water-colour sketch of 
“Топ Tower," Christ Church, Oxford, which is well 
handled and composed. 

“ Ebor ” also submits a real water-colour, his subject 
being the tower and south porch of St. Martin-le-Grand, 
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York, in the grayness of which he has observed and 
recorded a wealth of colour. | 
We are pleased with the work sent in by our contri- 
butors, and hope they will all continue to pursue the 
frequent use of the brush and colour-box. 
We have decided to award a prize of one guinea to 


“ Clarion ” and half a guinea each to ‘‘ Plato’’ and 
“ Ebor.” 


OPERATION OF THE TOWN PLANNING 
ACT IN LONDON. 

THE submission of the annual estimates of the Building 
Acts Committee furnished an opportunity, at the last 
meeting of the L.C.C. before the Whitsun recess, for dis- 
cussing the steps taken in London under Part II. of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act. Replying to a question 
early in the proceedings, Mr. A. T. Taylor, Chairman of 
the Committee, stated that no actual scheme had been 
carried out, but that preliminary work was in progress, 
and the officers had been instructed to consider certain 
schemes and report at an early date. 

When the committee estimates came up for consideration, 

Mr. O. Lewis called attention to the Council's delay in 
taking action under the provisions of the Act, and sug- 
gested that the work should be transferred to the Improve- 
ments Committee, as London lagged far behind other 
municipalities. 
Mr. T. Gautrey emphasised the point raised by Mr. 
Lewis. Nothing had eventuated from the committee but 
promises. Months ago it had been discovered that in the 
county area there were no less than seventy-three spaces 
to which the Act could be applied, and already some six- 
teen or seventeen extra-metropolitan districts were in 
various stages of applying the Act. Unless the Council 
co-operated with those districts, the authorities concerned 
would be constructing broad roads and avenues without 
relation to what was happening inside the county, and the 
longer they waited the more London would eventually 
have to pay in respect of her main roads. 

Mr. R. C. Phillimore hoped that before long the officers 
would report favourably on one of the schemes in the S.E. 
district of London. If attempts were made merely to come 
to voluntary arrangements with landlords, the only efíect 
was to very much enhance the value of the landlords' 
property, with the result that the ground landlords 
benefited and the ratepayers suffered. 

The Rev. J Scott Lidgett was apprehensive that a 
hand-to-mouth policy of dealing with particular difficulties 
as they cropped up would prove disastrous, because on the 
fringe of the Metropolis immense districts were growing up, 
as to which no scheme had been promulgated. Unless a 
large general policy were initiated, London might wake up 
to find that the precious opportunity for improvement 
which existed had been entirely lost. 

Mr, Taylor (Chairman of the Committee), replying on 
the discussion, scouted the suggestion that the work could 
be better carried out by the Improvements Committee than 
the Building Acts Committee, for the simple reason that 
the Building Acts Committee was in a position to know 
when building schemes were about to be undertaken, and 
the Improvements Committee was not. His committee was 
co-operating with neighbouring authorities, and was con- 
stantly on the look-out for any scheme which might be 
considered to be in opposition to the main traffic lines 
out of London. The first thing to do was to endeavour to 
work in friendly co-operation with building owners, and he 
assured the Council that very considerable results had been 
achieved in that direction without expense. His committee 
had in contemplation a very big scheme, of which, however, 
at the moment it was impossible to give particulars. 

The estimates were then approved. 


_ THe Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Associa- 
tion of Architects offer prizes of £3 3s., £2 2s., and £1 1s. 
for the best sets of measured drawings and sketches of historic 
architecture in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. The 
entrance fee for non-members is 2s. 6d., and particulars may 


he obtained of the Hon. Secretary, Bar Gate Chambers, 
Southampton. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 

Bacup.—The Town Council have decided that the follow- 
ing applicants be invited to send in competitive designs for 
the laying out of the Stubbylee and Moorlands estates as a 
public park, the cost of which must not exceed £1,250 :— 
Messrs. J. Cheal & Son, nurserymen, Crawley ; Messrs. 
Cocker & Hill, architects, Altrincham ; Mr. H. M. Kershaw, 
architect, Keighley ; Messrs. Dicksons, nurserymen, Chester ; 
Messrs. Cooper & Slater, architects, Blackburn. The 
premiums offered are £40 for the first design in order of 
merit, £20 for the second, and £10 each for the remainder. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THREE HOUSES, WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL. 
HOUSE AT PRENTON, CHESHIRE. 


THESE houses were designed by and carried out under the 
instructions of Mr. Arnold Thornely, of the firm of 
Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornely. 


INTERIOR OF GREAT HALL, EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


Our illustration shows the interior of the Great Hall of 
Edinburgh Castle as restored under the direction of Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


OAK PANELLED ROOM, AUSTHORPE HALL, YORKSHIRE. 


AustHorre HALL, YORKSHIRE, is a Georgian building 
of brick with stone facings. The panelled room shown 
in the drawing is of very handsome appearance, which 
is enhanced by the deeply coffered ceiling in plaster. The 
two cupboards were originally windows, and it would 
certainly be better if they were opened up again, as the 
two existing ones are hardly adequate to light so large 4 
room. The mouldings are a very interesting feature. It 
will be noticed that they are much undercut. There is some 
very fine graining in some of the panels. 


—_—- 


Tur Worshipful Company of Makers of Playing Cards 
offer “The Company's Prize" of £15 15s. for the best design 
for the backs of playing cards, illustrating the subject of 
* Hospitality." The “H. D. Phillips Prize” of £10 10s. 
is also offered by the Company for the best design on any 
other subject than that mentioned above, or of any pattern 
at the choice of the competitor. A competitor may send 18 
any number of designs for each prize, but must indicate 
for which prize each design is sent. Every design must be on 
а separate card of the thickness and exact size of а playing 
card, viz. 5% inches by 24 inches, and not mounted. The 
designs selected for prizes are to be the absolute property o! 
the Company, and one of them will be reproduced for the 
pack of cards to be presented by the Company to its livery 
and guests at the Master and Wardens’ inauguration 
banquet.. The Company is to be at liberty to retain any 
design not selected for a prize. Applications for full infor- 
mation should be made before submitting designs (which 
must be sent not later than June 24 next) to W. Hayes, the 
clerk of the Company, Guildhall, London, E.C. | 

Ат the Annual General Meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, held on April 29, the result of the ballot 
for the election of officers was declared as follows: President, 
Mr. Anthony George Lyster, M.Eng. (London) ; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Benjamin Hall Blyth, M.A. ( Edinburgh), 
Mr. John Strain (Glasgow), Mr. George Robert Jebb (Bir- 
mingham), Mr. Alexander Ross (London); other members 
of Council: Mr. John A. F. Aspinall, M.Eng. (Liverpool), 
Mr. John A. Brodie, M.Eng. (Liverpool), Mr. William B. 
Bryan (London), Colonel R. E. B. Crompton, С.В. (London), 
Mr. J. M. Dobson (London), Sir Hay Frederick Donaldson, 
K.C.B. (London), Mr. E. B. Ellington (London), Mr. 
W. H. Ellis (Sheffield), Mr. W. Ferguson, M.A., В.А.Г. 
(Australasia), Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G. (London), 
Sir John Purser Griffith (Dublin), Mr. C. A. Harrison, 
D.Sc. (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. Walter Hunter (London), 
Mr. Harry E. Jones (London), Sir Thomas Matthews 
(London), Mr. W. H. Maw, LL.D. (London), Mr. C. H. 
Morgan (London), Mr. Basil Mott (London), Mr. A. M. 
Tippett (South Africa). Sir Philip Watts, K.C.B. 
(London), Mr. W. B. Worthington, B.Sc. (Derby), Mr. 
Dugald Clerk, F.R.S. (London), Mr. Robert S. Highet 
(India), Mr. Edward Hopkinson, M.A., D.Sc. (Manches- 
ter), Mr. Frederick Palmer, C.LE. (London), Mr. H. N. 
Ruttan (Canada). This Council will take office on the 
first Tuesday in November, 1913. 
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LE PUY EN VELAY. 
Ву J. Таукхов PERRY. 


Veray, of which Le Puy, under the name of Anicium. or 
Podium, was the ancient capital, forms part of that extensive 
region of Central France so remarkable for its evidences of 
volcanic activity, where extinct craters and vast lava streams 
are interspersed with lofty peaks of basalt, steeply escarped 
by the eroding action of wind and weather, and frequently 
crowned by the ruin of some mouldering castle. Le Puy itself 
1s 45 extraordinary in its appearance as any other part of 


this strange country; and the old town with its cathedral ' 
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the basalt columns, like those of Fingal's Cave, with which 
the road is lined, glimpses are caught of the castle-crowned 
heights of Polignac and Espailly, the pinnacle of St. Michel, 
and the great Rocher de Corneille, on which the “ seraphic 
basilica ’’ of Le Puy is built. 

А map of 1544 published with “Le Livre de Podio, ou 
Chroniques d'Etienne Médicis, Bourgeois du Puy," by the 
Société Académique de la Haute Loire, gives a plan of the 
city and its surroundings as they existed at that date. From 
this can be seen that it was surrounded by walls enclosing a 
space nearly square, having each side facing a cardinal point, 
and slanting away southwards from the summit of the Rock, 
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which led up to the west front of the cathedral, the upper part 


_of which was entirely composed of stairs, bears on the plan 
. the descriptive name of Rue des Tables Grazes. 


At the end of the sixth century Bishop Evodius, locally 
known as Vozy, commenced to build his cathedra] church on 
the highest ledge of Corneille, lying to the south of the sum- 
mit; and as art was at its lowest ebb in France then, under 
the sway of four Merovingian kings and the two queens, 
Brunehault and Fredegonda, the bishop applied to Rome for 
assistance, and the Pope sent an architect, described as the 
Senator Scutarius, who erected the first church. The story 
bears every mark of probability, as there was an art revival 
in Rome just then, in spite of Lombard ravages and other 
troubles ; and it is quite possible that Scutarius may have 
had a hand, under Pelagius II., in rebuilding the basilica of 
St. Lorenzo beyond the Walls. The church erected by 
Scutarius could only have been a small one, and has long 
since been rebuilt, but doubtless fragments of it remain en- 
cased in the present work, and such may be the doorway south 
of the choir, with the curious inscription over it, '' Scutari 
papa vivet Deo"' (fig. 4). But small and rude though the 
church may have been, it so commended itself to heaven that, 
according to legend, a choir of angels descended to consecrate 
it, so that the music of celestial songs and the perfume of the 
holy oil filled the whole house, and Evodius made no further 
attempt at consecration, and henceforth it was known as the 
** angelic basilica," 

The rebuilding of this earliest church was probably begun 
towards the close of the tenth century with the present choir 
and transepts and two bays of the nave ; continued during 
the next century by the addition of two more bays, and com- 
pleted between 1180 and 1200 by the addition of yet another 
two bays on their gigantic substructure, and the west front 
as we now see it (fig. 1). This westward extension prolonged 
the church far beyond the ledge of rock to which the first 
edifice was confined, and to carry out the addition at the same 
level it was necessary to construct an artificial platform, form- 
ing this great substructure, much like Herod's extension of 
the Temple area at Jerusalem. This has the effect of giving 
a most lofty and impressive elevation to the west front, en- 
hanced by the approach to it uphill; but the great portico 
thus formed beneath the floor of the church is not, after all, 
so extensive as the vast crypts of Bourges and Le Mans, which 
resulted from the eastward extension of those cathedrals over 
the fosses of their city walls. 

The west front is not only remarkable for its height and 
the peculiarity of its entrances, but as a most rich example 
of coloured decoration in the manner peculiar to like volcanic 
countries, of which the church of L'Ainay, Lyons, is perhaps 
the best known typicalexample. But it varies from that, as 
its builders, not content with an inlay of various coloured 
stone and tile used so effectively there and in Auvergne 
generally, have introduced courses of black and white on the 
wall surfaces, like the cathedral of Siena. The Byzantine 
origin of this mode of decoration, as of much else to be found 
at Le Puy, seems to be undoubted, as a comparison between 
the arcades of its west front and those of the Palace of the 
Hebdomon at Constantinople, built early in the tenth cen- 
tury, will show. The materials used at Le Puy to produce 
these effects were, besides the greenish-black of the lava of 
which the general walling is composed, white, blue-black, and 
grey stones quarried in the neighbourhood, and red tiles or 
bricks. 

Entering through the great central archway and passing 
up two flights of stairs, we come to what was the west front 
of the church in the middle of the eleventh century, before 
the last great addition was made. On each side of the cen- 
tral doorway is a chapel under the then westernmost part of 
the aisles, the north one dedicated to St. Giles and the south 
one to St. Martin. The great wooden doors to these chapels 
are contemporary with the building, and remain, considering 
their age, in a very complete condition ; but it may be men- 
tioned that the richly carved doors of cypress wood belonging 
to Sta Sabina on the Aventine are just twice their age, and 
are better preserved. Each door is hung folding, four panels 
in height, having figure subjects and ornaments in outline 
formed by sinking the background, as shown in our illustra- 
tion of a panel from the door to St. Giles Chapel (fig. 2). 
The ornament is of a distinctly Oriental character, the out- 
side border being reminiscent of Cufic characters ; and M. 
‘André Michel, in his ‘‘ Histoire de l'Art," speaks of finding 
on them a dilapidated inscription which resembled the 
formula, “ There is no God but Allah!" Mr. Street, on the 
strength of an imperfect sentence on the munton of the doors 
of the same chapel, of which we reproduce a portion, to be 
read “ Gaulfredus: me: fct: Petrus: epi," ascribes the work 


to one Peter who died Bishop of Le Puy, 1053; but M. 
Michel gives these doors, together with the similar ones at 
La Voulte Chilhac, figured in De Caumont, a slightly later 
date. The doors were once painted, as traces of the colour 
still remain, and when, as they were originally, on the ex- 
ternal face of the work, they must have presented a brilliant 
appearance in the western sunlight. 

The entrance staircase originally led in a straight line 
up to the floor of the church, and landed opposite the great 
rood; but in modern times this was closed, and now the 
church is reached by a staircase turning to the right and 
leading to a door in the south aisle, while another staircase 
to the left gives access to the cloisters. 

The aspect of the interior can be well understood by our 
sketch (fig. 5), which is taken from the third bay westward 
of the crossing looking south-west, and shows the two bays 
constructed in the eleventh century and their junction with 
the completion of the work in the next. Each bay of the 
nave is vaulted with an unribbed octagonal dome having four 
of its sides carried on semi-domes built in alternate courses 
of light and dark stone. The bays are not of equal width, 
those at the west end being the narrowest, and the octagons 
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are thus very irregular. The semi-domes rest on short 
columns, some of which are spirally fluted, as in our sketch, 
and appear to be of an earlier character than the work by 
which they are surrounded. The nave has single round- 
headed windows in the domes and in the triforium galleries, 
and these, with the few aisle windows and those of the west 
front, do little more than leave the church in an impressive 
gloom. The choir ends in a single apse, which with the 
north and south chapels have undergone much alteration. 

As if to make up for the lack of western doors to the 
nave, there are two large ones in the eastern walls of the 
transept of a remarkable character. That from the north 
transept, although badly mutilated by having the sculpture 
of the figures hacked back to the face of the stone, shows 
remains of great magnificence in the tympanum. On a deep 
pediment-shaped lintel was sculptured a representation of the 
Last Supper. The semicircular arch over this is much 
stilted, and contains figures of Our Lord and two angels on a 
background of mosaic composed of triangles of white and 
black volcanic stone, suggesting the treatment later adopted 
by Orcagna in the tabernacle of Or San Michele at Florence. 
On the door below there is some fine metal work, including 
a sanctuary ring, badly restored, and Prosper Mérimée 
compares it with those of Trier, which it does not at all re- 
semble, made by John and Nicholas of Bingen; but its ex- 
treme likeness to those of Benevento and Durham is almost 
startling. 

The south-eastern doorway is not so rich as this last, but 
it is distinguished by the great porch by which it and the 
more ancient doorway from the south aisle are enclosed. Our 
illustration (fig. 4) renders any detailed description unneces- 
sary, and much has already been written about it in 
Viollet-le-Duc and elsewhere, though but little attempt has 
been made by any author to explain its structural peculiari- 
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ties. Тһе isolated shafts with the half ring which they carry, 
connected with the main arch by struts, may be looked upon 
as an architectural freak ; indeed, the shafts and piers would 
scarcely be out of place at Futteypore Sikri, while the super- 
structure might be regarded as Early English. The great 
south-eastern angle abutment and the lofty superstructure 
point, however, to subsequent alterations or a possible failure 
in the construction. It is unfortunate that we seem to 
possess no record of the structural damage done to the build- 
ing by Couthon and his gang, though we know that he reduced 
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place, the first being when the upper building was erected, 
perhaps early in the thirteenth century. It seems possible 
that either the extra weight of this storey caused a failure 
of the angle pier, or the builders may have first reconstructed 
it in its present form so as to receive the extra weight. Оп 
the other hand, it may have remained perfect until the 
Revolution, and the apparent lightness of its construction 
may have tempted the wreckers to endeavour its demolition, 


and the misshapen arch at the end of the upper arcades makes 


this theory plausible. 
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throughout is 12 ft., but the external dimension of the 
lowest stage is 36 ft., and that of the spire 17 ft., and this is 
arranged not by building enormously thick walls in the base- 
ment, but by starting with four internal square piers, stand- 
ing free of the outer walls, which rise until they are merged 
in the walling of the upper part of the tower. The lowest 
stage was apparently intended as a chapel, and has a square 
projection for an altar on the east face. 

The very beautiful cloisters stand to the north of the 
nave, and are oblong in form; the north and south arcades 
having five arches, and those to the east and west have ten. 
The south walk, which is the oldest part, may date from the 
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which we illustrate (fig. 6). The vaulting is plain Roman 
without ribs, formed of a rough concrete laid on a boarded 
centre; but there are marks of a raised plaster ornament 
remaining in places. 

The buildings which are grouped round the cloister are 
as noteworthy as the rest of the work. On the east side is a 
hall known as the Coemeterium, or choir of St. Andrew, 
having an open arcaded front towards the cloister, and over 
its north gable is seen the curious cylindrical chimney-shaft 
of coloured stone figured in Viollet-le-Duc. On the north 
and west sides was a range of fortified buildings, now partly 


! destroyed, and in the north-west angle a great tower, known 
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tenth century, though Prosper Mérimée thinks it later. 
Our sketch (fig. 5) shows this walk, together with a portion 
of the later eastern arcades and one of the open arches of the 
Coemeterium beyond. The arcades are formed with voussoirs 
of coloured lava, and the walls above revetted with a coloured 
inlay, but the whole effect has been much spoiled in the 
restoration by a heavy tuck-pointing of pink cement. The 
square piers of the arcade have on each face a short column 
showing a considerable entasis, with boldly moulded bases and 
richly carved capitals. These are generally of a somewhat 
rude Corinthian character, but some are most distinctly 
Byzantine in form, such as the one from the south walk, 


as the tower of St. Mayol, heavily machicolated, and pulled 
down early in the last century. The hall on the western side, 
which was the Salle des Etats of Velay, still stands, with an 
open loggia over the cloister roof, but has been much altered. 

Standing to the north-east of the choir, and quite de- 
tached from it, is the chapel of St. John, which, until the 
Revolution, was the Baptistery of the whole city, no church 


possessing any font. Its foundation was no doubt contem- - 


porary with that of the church of Evodius, but it was pro- 
bably rebuilt in the tenth century ; and it shares with those 
of Aix and Poitiers the distinction of being the only three 
surviving Baptisteries north of the Alps. 
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Such is the “angelic basilica’’; and, descending once 
more through its cavernous portal, we will take our way to 
the other architectural marvel of Le Puy, St. Michel 
d’Aguilhe. This is perched on the top of a pinnacle of 


basaltic tufa 265 ft. high, and one has to climb an almost 
interminable flight of steps, partly cut out of the rock itself, 
to reach the church. Its aspect from below can be seen in 
our illustration (fig. 7), which also shows two other interest- 
ing buildings nestling at its base. Of these the more im- 
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the upper part, which shows a crucifix on one side and the 
Virgin and Child on the other, seems altogether new. 
Ascending the pinnacle, after toiling up some 223 steps, 
we find ourselves before the portal of St. Michel, shown in 
our sketch. Entering, and still ascending, we find ourselves 
in what we must call the south aisle of a nave of an irregular 
elliptical shape, constrained to this form by the outline of 
the summit on which it is placed. The whole area of th? 
nave and aisles is covered with a concrete vault resting on 
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the work of Scutarius himself, It is a square of about 13 ft. 
6 in. across, with apses on the north and east faces, and 
an arch on the south aisle, in the place of another apse 
destroyed, giving access to a little domical chapel over the 


Fic. 6.—CAPITATL IN CLOISTER. 


entrance. This chapel must be of the same ate as the portal 
itself, and its dome, some 8 ft. in diam^er, retains consi:ler- 
able traces of coloured decoration. The small tower at the 
west end is of the same type as the cathedral campanile, but 
much more graceful in its outiine. Tjere ›8 some hope thet 
the belief is true that, scared by the steps to be encountered. 
the paralysed Couthon in his chair did not reach this tower, 
so that it never received the stroke of his mallet or heard the 
formula which always preceded destruction, “Па Loi te 
frappe." 

Of the beautiful portal some further detailed description 
is necessary (fig. 9). Constructed generally of volcanic tufa, 
it has the moulded and carved work executed in a yellowish 
sandstone, and the decorations formed by narrow bands of 
brick and squares and chevrons of bluish-black stone of Denise 
or grey stone of Blaivaizy. Оп а frieze of five panels above 
the doorway is, in the centre, Our Lord with SS. Michael and 
Peter on his left and other figures on his right. On the 
cusps of the arch are Adam and Eve, and in the centre foil 
is the Agnus Dei, with the symbols of SS. Mark and Luke, 
the other foils containing angels bearing chalices, while the 
symbols of SS. Matthew and John appear on the capitals 
below. The two rude projecting monsters on each side of 
the doorway perhaps do duty for the lions so common on 
Lombard and Apulian portals, and show how far north had 
spread the idea gathered by the first Crusaders from the 
sculpture of Hittite gateways. 


SURREY ARCH/EOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue fifty-eighth annual meeting of this Society took place on 
April 19 at the Castle Arch, Guildford, Surrey, when the 
President of the Society, Colonel the Hon. Henry Cubitt, 
C.B., Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, occupied the chair. The 
meeting was very numerously attended, the chairman being 
supported by Lord and Lady Farrer, Sir Edward Brabrook, 
C.B., Colonel Lane, C.I.E., the Rev. T. 5. Cooper, Dr. 
Chester, the Mayor of Guildford (Mr. W. Т. Patrick), 
Messrs. H. E. Malden, Eastwood, Rawnsley, Smallpiece, 
Gilbert White, R. Garraway Rice, C. J. Barlow, P. M. 
Johnston, Chandler, Pilcher, Roberts, Gibson, W. Bramley, 
Booker, Parkinson, Mill, Stephenson, Montagu Giuseppi, 
H. Horncastle, A. J. Style, G. C. Druce, Percy Woods, 
C. B. Lasham, Forbes Sieveking, E. W. Swanton, Hilary 
Jenkinson, B.A. (Hon. Secretary), R. L. Atkinson, B.A. 
(Assistaut Hon. Secretary), F. H. Elsley (Hon. Librarian), 
and many others, ladies and gentlemen. The annual report, 
which had been printed and circulated to the members, 
stated that the annual excursion took place on Thursday, 
July 18, 1912, to Chertsey, Thorpe, and Egham; on that 
occasion the meeting was attended by about 170 ladies 


and members and friends. The Council took this oppor- 
tunity of thanking all who took part and helped to make 
the occasion a success, either by their work or by extending 
their hospitality to the Society ; it had particular satis- 
faction in recording the fact that the exceptionally fine 
house of Great Fosters was thrown open to the Society's 
inspection. During the past year the annual volume (Vol. 
xxv.) was issued in respect of the year 1911. It contains 
valuable articles by Mr. Theodore Craib, Mr. Mill Stephen- 
son, F.S.A.; Mr. A. Ridley Bax, F.S.A. ; Dr. F. R. Fair- 


bank, F.S.A. ; Dr. Eric Gardner, and “ H,” with a number 


of important notes. In connection with this subject men- 
tion may be made of the Schedule of Surrey Antiquities 
and the General Index to the Society's first twenty volumes, 
the first of which will be issued to Society's members very 
shortly, while the editing of the second is now nearing com- 
pletion. Both of these will represent summaries of a good 
deal of scattered knowledge upon Surrey archeological work 
and subjects up to date. А similar object is aimed at in a 
more detailed fashion in the very full ''Hand List of 
Surrey Brasses," the first part of which appears in the 
volume of proceedings above referred to; it is hoped gradu- 
ally to publish a number of articles, summarising in @ like 
manner all the knowledge at present available with regard 
to various other well-defined fields of archseological activity, 
producing ultimately a very valuable series of Surrey mono- 
graphs. Two other matters of interest occurred during the 
past year, the first being the successful commencement by 
Dr. Eric Gardner of a manuscript catalogue of all known 
Bronze Age ''finds" in Surrey, with reference to printed 
matter relating to them, while the second is the foundation 
of a Surrey Record Society, a much-needed institution, 
whose activities should cover a very important field. The 
Council recommend the Record Society to the support of 
members. While upon the subject of records, the Council 
mention that its attention has been seriously engaged during 
the past year by the question of the best way of helping 
to preserve intact the very important private collections of 
deeds relating mainly to the descent of landed property, 
which, in Surrey, as in other counties, are too often exposed 
to the risk of destruction, loss, or the almost equally de- 
plorable fate of separation. It is hoped that in the near 
future some definite work may be possible in this direction. 
Turning to the important matter of the preservation of 
buildings and other antiquities, the Council remind members 
that the old cottages of Guildford, which were in danger 
of destruction, have been saved. Much public attention was 
called to the matter outside as well as within the county ; 
but the Council cannot help feeling still greater satisfaction 
at thè averting, during this year, of a less widely adverti 
but far more serious danger. This last was the threatened 
destruction of the highly-important earthworks upon St. 
George’s Hill. Thanks to the activity of the Society’s Hon. 
Local Secretary at Weybridge, and the consideration of the 
gentleman (also a member of this Society) who is responsible 
for the buildings which constituted the danger, the preserva- 
tion of the camp is now definitely assured, a particularly 
pleasing fact, in view of the many “ finds ’’ which have been 
made in the neighbourhood. The Council’s attention has 
also been turned to the alterations proposed in connection 
with the remains of Merton Abbey, and to several matters 
of less importance in the same field. | 

The formation of an Archeological Committee of the 
Surrey County Council has been very gladly welcomed. Two 
members of the Society’s Council have been, by invitation, 
nominated to sit upon it, and the schedule of antiquities, 
already referred to, has been largely projected with a view 
to assisting its work. 

The Council is glad to notice that many members have 
taken the opportunity of acquiring copies of the Society's 
photographs from the Sharpe Collection of Surrey Views. 
During the year complete sets of these have been bought 
from the Society for the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. In referring to & 
matter relating to the accounts presented with this report, 
the Council would call attention to the slight modifications 
in these, as regards both receipts and expenditure, conse- 
quent upon the new administration of the Guildford Museum 
now in force. 'The Council has to deplore the loss, during 
the year, of an old and valued member, the Baron George de 
Worms, F.S.A. Only a few months before his death many 
members of the Society had enjoyed his kindly hospitality 
at Milton Park on the occasion of the annual excursion. 

During the year the Council had the pleasure of electing 
Sir John Watney, F.S.A., and Dr. Edwin Freshfield, F.S.A., 
to the position of Vice-Presidents. Their places on the 
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Council have been filled by the election of Mr. Montagu 8. 
Giuseppi, F.S.A., and Dr. Eric Gardner. Mr. Jenkinson 
having for some time past, owing to other important claims 
on his time, found the work of Hon. Secretary more than 
he could conveniently undertake single-handed, the Council 
has recently appointed Mr. R. L. Atkinson, B.A., of the 
Public Record Office, to the post of Assistant Hon. Secretary. 
The following Members of Council retire this year by rota- 
tion, but are eligible for re-election: Messrs. E. A. Chandler, 
F. A. Crisp, F.S.A., F. B. Eastwood, Eric Gardner, M.B., 
H. Horncastle, F. M. Johnston, F.S.A., Ralph Nevill, 
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The report and balance sheet having been taken as read, 

The President moved their adoption, and said the report 
showed that the Society had done several useful pieces of 
work during the year. The Council had given careful con- 
sideration to the question of records, and were hoping to 
find out some way of preserving the very important collection 
of deeds, especially those concerned with the descent of 
landed property. It was hoped also that some definite work 
would soon be possible. 

Mr. W. F. Rawnsley seconded the motion for adoption. 

Lord Farrer supported, and said the Surrey Record 
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they had carried on the work of the Society during the 
year. Dr. Chester seconded, and this was unanimously 
approved. 

The President responded in a few brief remarks. 

Lord Farrer then proposed the re-election of the retiring 
members of the Council mentioned in the report. They 
were, he said, very much indebted to the Council for carrying 
on the work, not only satisfactorily but actually without a 
deficit, and without applying to the rates. How long that 
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Hon. Secretary and Assistant Hon. Secretary, and Messrs. 
C. T. Davis and A. Bonner auditors, and a special vote of 
thanks was moved and accorded to Colonel Cubitt, on the 
motion of Mr. H. Malden, for his services that day in the 
chair. | 

The Rev. T. S. Cooper then drew attention to the feared 
sale of very valued flagons in East Horsley Church, at which 
considerable concern was felt. He said they were of the shape 
which were in fashion towards the close of the reign of Queen 
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would goon he did not know, because on the County Council 
they now had a body which had met once or twice, and 
which, he hoped, was going to be affiliated with this Society 
in order-to try and find some permanent connection between 
the inhabitants of the county and the Society. He believed 
they would make some use of that organisation, and he 
thought they all felt that voluntary work was often more 
useful than rate-aided work. 

Sir Edward Brabrook seconded, and the motion was 
adopted. 

Messrs. H. Jenkinson and R. L. Atkinson were elected 


Elizabeth ; they were the only ones in Surrey, and were very 
rare elsewhere. He moved a resolution to the effect that this 
Society had heard with regret of the possibility of these 
flagons being sold, and recording their earnest hope that the 
parishioners would see their way to retain them in their 
possession and of the parish to which they have belonged 
since 1649. Тһе Society pointed out that these flagons were 
the only specimens of the period in the county of Surrey, 
were of great rarity and beauty, and that their loss woul 
be a very serious misfortune to the church of East Horsley 
and the plate of the county. 
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then made 

recent additi a 
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wee Cotmandene, near Dorking, in 1906, as well as some 
H flint flakes and an ancient hearth with 
arms of the S ° produced next a bone counter bearing the 
usual to find urrey family of Branch, and said it was un- 
find” of asss yes on bone counters. He spoke upon ‘‘ the 
tion of the b " the slab of an altar tomb during the demoli- 
said had жы. dings at Ram Corner, Guildford, which he 
*Xpressed th rescued from its use as a paving stone. He 

° opinion that this stone had been used for more 


ancient stone quern—a handmill for grinding corn—which 
was found at Burpham, and was given by Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Rawnsley showed some very curious objects made of 
brick and shaped in the manner of the lead used by builders 
for ascertaining the perpendicular. They were found 
below the surface at Oxford forty years ago, but the British 
Museum were unable to throw any light upon them. A visit 
was then made to Abbot’s Hospital, where Mr. Johnston 
described the recent discoveries at Stoke 4” Abernon Church. 
Alderman Smallpiece then invited the party to tea. Sir 
E. Brabrook thanked him for his hospitality, and the 
meeting soon afterwards dispersed. enm [ è 
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THE VALUATION OF FLATS.’ 
Ву F. TREACHER Terry, F.S.I. 


AMONG the many interesting ‘‘ Transactions " of the Insti- 
tution there is no record of a paper or discussion on the 
subject of the valuation of flats. I have found that it is 
a matter.difficult to treat in its entirety within the narrow 
limits of one paper, but I will endeavour to place before 
you some of what may be regarded as the most important 
considerations affecting the subject, hoping that whilst 
many of the points must appear elementary in the extreme, 
vet some may prove of practical use to our members. No 
doubt in the discussion which will follow much light will 
be thrown on a subject which undoubtedly possesses more 
difficulties than are apparent at first sight. It is well to 
mention here that although the majority of my remarks 
may be applied to flats in any part of the country, they 
are intended more particularly for those situated in the 
central parts of London. 

A block of flats is a building comprising a number of 
self-contained residences, each occupying one storey, or part 
of a storey, and approached by one or more common 
entrances and staircases. 

Flats may be divided into various classes. There is 
the building composed entirely of self-contained residences, 
each of which has its own kitchen and servants' apartments; 
and there is the building consisting largely or entirely of 
suites of apartments without kitchens, the tenants depend- 
ing on catering done in one or more common kitchens by 
the management, who also engage the servants; there is 
also the building having shops on the ground floor and flats 
or residential suites on the upper floors. 

The flats building is peculiar in that its construction 
precludes its being built to suit any one person. It 
cannot be built for occupation; it can only be a specula- 
tion or investment, and therefore in making a valuation 
it is necessary to value strictly on the basis of the income 
derivable. 

To do this we must determine : — 

1. The gross income derivable from the property. 

2. The annual outlay necessary to maintain that income. 

3. The capitalisation of the net income (which is the 
gross income after deducting the cost of upkeep, &c.). 

4. The amount which must be allowed either for com- 
pleting an unfinished building, or repairing a completed 
one, in order to make it in a condition to produce the 
gross income. This amount must be deducted from the 
figure which would otherwise represent the capital value. 

Dealing first with the gross income. This is mainly 
derived from the rents paid, but it must be borne in 
mind that there may be many other sources of revenue, 
such as charges made towards the cost of keeping the 
porter, and towards the lighting of stairs and landings, 
and the maintenance of a continuous hot-water supply; 
whilst in those buildings in which the catering and service 
is provided by the management, the profits from the sale 
of coal, electric light, telephone service, the restaurant 
business, and possibly even the hire of furniture, may 
increase the income to a considerable extent. 

In the case of an old building in which the flats are 
let it is customary to take as the gross income the actual 
amount of rents and extras payable under the leases, but 
care must be taken to verify the figures. Allowances should 
be made for those flats which are let either above or below 
their true rental value; and also for those which, although 
at present let at fair rentals, must soon be worth less 
or more rent. 

In the case of a new building in which the flats may 
not even he ready for letting, the gross income has to be 
calculated with no actual lettings to depend on, and even 
the most experienced valuer must sometimes find it a 
matter of considerable difficulty to forecast accurately the 
rentals which will be obtained. 

There are many points to be considered, but the follow- 
ing may be taken as the most important. 


Situation. 
The ideal position is one overlooking a park, an open 


square, or an ornamental garden. A corner flat with an- 


open outlook on three sides is nearly always of more 
value than one that is open only at the front and back, 
but particular attention must be paid to the aspect of 


* A Paper read at the Ordinary General Meeting of the Sur- 
veyors' Institution held on May 6. 
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the building, as a flat having all the principal rooms 
facing north, north-east, or north-west, is sometimes worth 
much less than one would at first suppose. 

A block of flats may be built out on the fringe of other 
flats and almost touching slum property, and it may yet 
have a value nearly as high as the neighbouring flats ; 
but separate it from its neighbours by even a few yards of 
poor property, and the decrease in the value is enormous. 


External. Appearance. 


This has a considerable influence on the rental value. 
It is difficult to-day to find tenants who will live in a 
building with a dark gloomy exterior. The usual design 
is in red brick and stone, with bay windows running the 
whole height of the building, and with stone portico 
entrances. 

Entrance Hall, Stairs, and Landings. 

These have more influence on the rental value than is 
generally supposed. The highest rents are found where 
the hall is roomy, light, cheerful, and provided with an 
open fire, where the stairs and landings are wide, carpeted, 
and heated by hot-water radiators. An easy-running 
passenger lift is also essential. Doubtless the lifts will 
be worked by electric power in the future; at present 
hydraulic power is more general. 


The General. Planning. 


Dealing with the flats themselves, all the rooms should 
Le of good size; the rental value is usually increased 
even if one room is sacrificed in order to make the others 
larger. The planning. in order to prodüce the highest 
rental, should be devoid of those errors caused by draw- 
ing the elevation before the planning, whereby so many 
rooms have windows in quite the wrong positions. One 
frequently finds them at the extreme end of a wall, so 
that a large corner of the rooms gets little or no light. 
The windows should be in such positions that they will 
give light to all parts of the room, and a fair proportion 
should be bays. The fireplaces should be in the middle 
of the sides of the rooms. 

It must be remembered that both the arrangement and 
planning of most of the older fluts, and of many of the 
newer ones, leave much to be desired. There are buildings 
where the servant's bedroom opens directly out of the 
kitchen ; where the scullery, larder, and servant's lavatory 
are to all intents and purposes one apartment. I А 
at least one building where the light for the servant s bed- 
room is borrowed entirely from the kitchen, and where the 
principal lavatory has no window. All these defects reduce 
the rental value, and even in those flats that are let 1t may 
be assumed that the rentals will gradually decrease, an 
that it will become more difficult to secure tenants. 


Joinery, Plumbing, and Firtures. 
be opened, 


Doors that will not shut, windows which cannot 
kitcheners that will not cook, pipes that leak, cisterns that 
will not fill ; all these lower the rental just as tiled и: 
bathrooms, and sculleries, attractive stoves and hearths, ten 
tu raise the value. | | kada 

A proper appreciation of these various points s rue 
enable anyone having a sound knowledge of the value of n 
in neighbouring localities to form a very close opinion of the 
actual letting value of new flats. = 

The valuer should estimate first how much rent he thin S 
will be obtainable. He can then check this by calculating 
the rent per superficial square foot to sce how it compar" 
with the rents of neighbouring buildings. This 1s à gn 
dependable way than valuing at per foot in the firs 
instance. 

A careful consideration of the value per superficial о 
foot, taking into measurement the whole of the flat, show 
that values vary very much more than is generally RA 
In any building where there are similar flats on each 54 
the difference in value between one floor and another E 
almost entirely on whether or not there 18 a passenger 11 
Where there is a passenger lift the value per foot on eac 
floor above the ground floor is practically the same, excep 
where owing to obstruction of light and air the lower floors 
are of less value than the upper. The value of the groun 
floor is usually about 15 per cent. lower than that of x 
first floor, and that of the basement, where there is 9106, 
about half that of the first floor. the 

Where there is no passenger lift the first floor has 
highest value, each floor above being worth approxima y 
10 per cent. less than the floor immediately below. | 
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As houses in different parts of London let at very different A proper allowance for this to includ h sligh 
Lig wj 2. , t loss of 

rentals, so it is with flats. In those localities where houses rent as occurs with good 100 such slig 
are most valuable we find the most valuable flats. gross rental. 5004 management, is 10 per cent. ыш 

Mayfair Pr highest, the flats there commanding rents Recapitulating the foregoing deductions we have :— 
up to 5s. per foot. | 

Belgravia and parts adjacent to the parks produce rents 2. LASERs ; . 25 per cent. 


of from 3s. to 4s. per foot. 


. . Pow : 
Kensington, Westminster, Paddington, Baker Street, and GO deb : » 
Bloomsbury vary from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per foot. Cost-of lios ln Б : ° ” 
While in Battersea, Chelsea, West Kensington, and Wares LEN š : : » 
Maida Vale rents range from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per foot. Repairs | i | | 2 » 
Outgoings. Management, &c. 2 : . 10 
We now come to a consideration of that part of a valua- = == 
tion where, having formed our estimate of gross income, it is Total outgoings . . - 90 per cent. 


necessary to decide the deductions to be made in order to 
arrive at the net income. These comprise : — 

Rates and Taxes.—Under this head I include the general 
rate, the water rate, and inhabited house duty ; of course, 
the total amount varies in different boroughs, but experience 
proves that 25 per cent. of the gross income is a fair average 
figure. 

Insurance, including the insurance of the building against 
fire, against accidents to the staff, third-party risks, acci- 
dents to the lift, and the charges under the National 
Insurance Act; here 2 per cent. is a fair allowance. 

Power for running the lift, whether electric or hydraulic, 
costs a considerable sum. Occasionally one finds buildings 
where the tenants do not make a great use of the lift, but as 
à rule 1 per cent. must be allowed. 

Cost of lighting the outer porch, the hall, and the stair- 
cases may be taken at 1 per cent. 


We now come to the capitalisation of the net income, and 
it is here that we have to study carefully the class of flats we 
are valuing. I will, however, first deal with the question of 
the value of flats generally. 

The value of any property of an investment character 
depends upon the rate per cent. which the investor requires 
on his capital. Owing to many peculiar characteristics flats 
have never been considered, nor should they be considered, 
such a high-class security as the greater proportion of pro- 
perty. The chief drawbacks are the very considerable amount 
of management that is required in the present day, and the 
serlous losses liable to be incurred through incompetent 
management. Another important consideration which must 
not be overlooked is the possibility of a building gaining an 
unenviable reputation as the result of a scandal If a 
scandal occur in a house, only the one house in the street is 
affected ; if, however, the scandal occur in a block of flats, 
every flat is likely to be adversely affected. This was most 
prominently brought to my notice when a prospective tenant 
who had almost decided to take a flat in a certain building 
stated that she had heard that there had been a murder in 
the flat a short time before, and prior to deciding definitely 
to take up her residence there she required to know if there 
were any truth in the rumour. On the matter being investi- 
gated it was found that eighteen years earlier the tenant in 
one of the basement flats had committed suicide by taking 
poison. "There had been practically no scandal, and very few 
people had heard about it, but the applicant did not take the 
flat, which was on a different side of the building and three 
floors higher up. | | 

During the last year or two flats have had a very bad 
name with mortgagees, largely owing to the inflated values 
placed upon them for several years prior to the liquidation 
of the Law Guarantee and Trust Society. | 

(To be concluded.) 


baths, lavatories, and sinks, furnaces having to be kept going 
all the year round. Where a thorough service is supplied 

9 not consider 2 per cent, too much to allocate under this 
heading. 

Wages of porters and boys vary very much in different 
buildings. Where there are no lifts one porter may be 
Sufficient for three or four buildings. Where there is a lift, 
whether for five or fifteen flats, it is generally necessary to 
employ a man and a boy at very much the same wages be 
the tota] rentals £600 per annum or five times that amount, 
ws in addition it is usual to employ a night porter in the 
AINE of highly rented flats. It may, however, be taken 

at 1n the case of a first-class building the cost. is approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. Ё 

St of repairs is again a difficult subject for which to 
alee Assuming that the gross rental has been 
vi a | on the basis of a good-class building where the 
FS et on full Tepairing leases, we only have to make 
$ ances for repairs to the exterior, the hall and stair- 
(856, and the upkeep of the fabric. The usual average is 
Der cent., but naturally the easier the terms of the leaso 
oer becomes the cost of repairs, 
amo rr these figures I must point out that they can 
Pob арр led to a new building where there is no actual 
iu he outgoings. Naturally the figures given are very 
;, cavier than in some existing buildings where there is 


ROMAN ROADS IN HAMPSHIRE. 


Ву Dr. WILLIAMS FREEMAN, 


À LARGE wall map of Hampshire has been prepared by the 
Education Authority for the use of schools, and it was 
thought that it would be of some educational value to show 
the earthworks, roads, and other remains, prehistoric, 
Roman, and Norman. These it was easy to supply by 
forwarding a copy of the map. Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, of 
East Woodhay, who has made a special study of the 
archeology of the north-west portion of the county, work 
which will soon appear in a book to be published by the 
Clarendon Press, has sent me some notes on some field work 
which he did last autumn in the Southampton district, 
and has empowered me to make what use of it I like for 
the benefit of the Hants Field Club. These notes concern: 
(1) The Roman road from Bitterne to Chichester; (2) the 
Roman road from Winchester to Ringwood ; (3) the Anglo- 
Saxon bounds of Nursling ; (4) the discovery of some Bronze 
Age urns at Stoney Cross. The last two, as well as the 
details of the course of the Winchester to Ringwood road, 
I propose to hand over to the Editor of our “ Proceedings,” 
but I think a short summary of his work on the Roman 
roads will be interesting to the meeting this afternoon, and 
I will add a note of a walk I took with him two years 
ago along the Roman road from Butt’s Ash to Lepe. 

1. First as to the lost road from the supposed site of 
Clausentum, at Bitterne Manor, to Regnum. Most of us 
have noticed the exceeding straightness of the road across 
Netley Common from Bitterne to Bursledon Bridge, and 
some of us have sought in vain for any evidence of its Roman 
construction. Mr. Crawford was given access to the origi- 


block ap agement and Empties.—-In view of the fact that a 
absolute] a's must always be treated as an investment, it is 
manao y necessary to make some allowance for the cost of 
fr gement, and it is с 
ч voids under this heading. These two depend one upon 
= ae for it is obvious that loss of rent is almost always 
ich. er to inefficient management or to the fact that too 

ee are being asked. If the gross rent has been 


aur cum under the heading of empties; for the manage- 
should 2. 1t is necessary that ап adequate allowance 
roadest made. Management is a wide term, and in its 
of all 5 е must include the collection of rents, payment 
p ER 801168, supervision of porters, pacification of com- 
tions E: tenants, settlement of quinquennial and other valua- 
intendi, vertising flats likely to fall vacant, negotiations with 
dati Ing tenants, Supervision of repairs, settlement of dilapi- 
ation claims against tenants, &c. 


* A Paper read before the Hampshire Field Club and Archzo- 
logical Society. 
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nal MS. map on the scale of 2 inches to the mile of the | 


Ordnance Survey of 1806, which is preserved at Southamp- 
ton, and on it he found recorded a very distinct causeway 
marked across Netley Common. But it does not coincide 
with the present road. It keeps about a quarter of a mile 
south of it through Chessel and Bitterne, and, crossing 
the modern road at the turn leading down to Weston, turns 
due east to Netley Hill, heading for the upper part of the 
Hamble River below Fairthorn. At this point just below 
where the Carbridge creek comes in there is a gravelly place 
where it is said you can ford the river at low water, and 
if this was the crossing of the Roman road it may well give 
one a point from which the road may perhaps still be traced 
through the woods to Wallington and the western end of 
Portsdown Hill. Codrington says there appears to be no 
irace of the road from Clausentum to Regnum, but quotes 
Stukeley as saying he found traces of it along the ridge of 
Portsdown Hill These have all been destroyed by the 
making of the forts, but there does remain a slight trace of 
a road at the extreme eastern end where it abuts upon the 
wall of the grounds of Belmont House, and this points 
straight for the spire of Chichester Cathedral. 

2. As to the road marked on the map as a Roman road 
across Beaulieu Heath, it is recognised as Roman by Codring- 
ton and by Shore, and there would have been no need to 
verify it if it had not been flatly denied to be Roman 
by Professor Haresfield in “Тһе Victoria County History.” 
I think no one who has walked it from Butt's Ash to Stone 
Farm can have the slightest doubt as to its being Roman, 
for it is traceable as a perfectly straight, slightly raised 
causeway for practically the whole of the distance where its 
site is not occupied by the modern road. In the course of 
our walk we came upon an unrecorded square earthwork, 
close to Holbury Farm, but the chief interest lay in what 
we supposed to be the old Roman and Medieval harbour of 
Lepe, now a low-lying meadow between Stone Farm and the 
sea, with its outlet barred by shingle just to the west of 
Stone Point. Along the western side of this meadow just 
in a line with the Roman road runs a very hard, good road, 
and embedded in it we found several pieces of Bembridge 
stone, as well as some brick and concrete, whether Roman 
or modern, of course, it is not possible to be certain; but it 
seems an unlikely place for modern concrete. Both sides 
of the meadow show irregularities in the ground, which are 
suggestive of the sites of old buildings. I see by his map 
that Mr. Crawford has since traced the road north from 
Butt's Ash as far as Dibden. 

3. The branch to Nursling from the Winchester to 
Clausentum road has always been recognised by Shore, Cod- 
rington, and others, but its course is wrongly shown by the 
latter, and as far as I know has never been traced in 
detail, certainly not beyond Nursling and across the forest. 

This I will now summarise from Mr. Crawford’s paper. 
He says: “ Most of the work summarised below was done 
in the field, between October 1912 and January 1913. Some 
assistance has also been derived from old maps. The object 
of the investigation has been to ascertain as accurately as 
possible what roads communicated with the important 
Roman harbours on the south coast between Poole and 
Chichester. I believe the Roman roads—of this region at 
any rate—to have been essentially 'port-ways, and that 
when this fact is realised a number of branch roads to other 
ports will be discovered.” 

The Winchester, Otterbourne, Nursling, Cadnam, Stoney 
Cross road follows the modern Winchester and Southampton 
main road for four miles. I have traced it southwards from 
the golf links near Shawford Station. Signs of it are visible 
beneath the hedge of the modern road down the long hill into 
Otterbourne, on the east side; the entrance gates of a num- 
ber of new villas are built upon it. It branches from the 
Bitterne road at a point in the grounds of Otterbourne 
House, west of Dell Copse, running in a south-westerly 
direction, and continues in a straight line to the top of 
Otterbourne Hill. On the common on Otterbourne Hill it 
is distinctly visible for a hundred yards or so to the east of 
the main road. It is formed of round tertiary beach 
pebbles ; it aims directly at the fir tree 1n the grounds of 
Chilworth Court, beneath which tree it actually passes. Mr. 
Crawford traces it field by field, sometimes as a ridge, some- 
times as a band of white stones or gravel in an otherwise pure 
clay, through the following places: East of Pitmore Farm, 
through Leech Pond, through Fryern Hill Wood, across the 
railway line at Chandler's Ford, exactly at the bridge; 
beyond the brick pit, west of Titlark Farm, through the 
grain fields to the south of Titlark Farm, to the west of 
Velmore Farm, through Hut Wood and Marshall's Row, the 
grounds of Chilworth Court, and behind the Clump Inn, 


where it is very well preserved, then across a field south of 
Chilworth Manor, through Hazel Copse, Matthew's Moor, and 
Dymer's Wood, and then as a straight hollow way paved 
with gravel, and along the edge of Claw's Copse to Rosehill 
Cottages, south of Rownhams. Then it is lost for three- 
quarters of a mile, but is picked up again across the nursery 
grounds in Home Covert. From here to the Test there are 
no traces, but its course is aiming at Nursling Mill and 
Farm. Just north of Nursling Farm is the earthwork called 
“The Walls," and a quarter mile south-east of it is a huge 
gravel pit, from which railway ballast was obtained about 
thirty years ago. Mr. Crawford continues: ‘‘In excavat- 
ing that part of it which was called Armsea (on the tithe 
map) there was found a great number of Roman re- 
mains, including а bronze statuette, quantities of 
Samian and other pottery, and three wells. Some of the 
objects were obtained by Dr. Blackmore, of Salisbury. There 
are also a few things in the Southampton Museum which 
are said to have come from Nursling, and I am told that a 
Mr. Parker, of that city, has some in his possession. The 
soil has now been removed to some depth over a large area, 
but enough discoveries have been recorded to make it certain 
that an important Roman settlement existed on the site. 
Fortunately, the area within “ The Walls" has been left 
undisturbed. ^ Several tell-tale place-names occur in the 
neighbourhood. The bridge across the water-ditch is called 
Conagar Bridge. This word, more usually spelt Coneygar, 
is a form of Coneygarth, coney being the old word for rabbit, 
and garth for warren. Though not necessarily associated 
with ancient remains, the word is frequently found near 
earthworks, owing to rabbits burrowing into the loose rubble 
of the ramparts. About a mile to the north is Cold Har- 
bour Field, and a lane of the same name leading to the 
Manor Farm of Lee. A site with so many natural advan- 
tages is not likely to have been overlooked by prehistoric 
peoples. Commanding the lowest ford on the Test, which is 
also tidal up to this point, it was at once both ford, settle- 
ment, and port. The bend of the river encircles on three 
sides an easily defended gravel spur having an extensive 
outlook up the valley and down Southampton Water, and 
projecting like a natural causeway over the marshes towards 
the opposite bank, while the alluvium is narrower here than 
at any point below Romsey. In early times the crossing of 
a wide valley was a difficult undertaking, involving con- 
siderable risk, and in winter often impossible. At each 
end of the crossing one would be sure to find some sort of 
a caravanserai, where the wayfarer could refresh himself 
and his beasts before embarking upon the next stage of his 
journey. The construction by the Romans of a passage 
across the marshes by increasing the traffic must have added 
greatly to the prosperity of the adjacent settlement. Whether 
the passage consisted of a gravel causeway or a wooden 
viaduct or corduroy road we do not know; not the smallest 
trace of it is visible to-day, but for other reasons the latter 
alternative is the more probable one. Of whatever material 
it was formed it must have needed constant attention to 
repair the damage done by winter floods, and during the 
troubled times when the Saxons were coming it must have 
been neglected and perhaps destroyed. The marsh once 
more became an obstruction until the first stress of the inva- 
sion was over and the invaders had leisure to build another 
bridge lower down, thus diverting the traffic and originating 
a new settlement at Redbridge. 

The decay of the old site began with the destruction of 
the causeway, was hastened by the growth of its rival until 
at last, despoiled and shunned by the Saxons, it came to be à 
cold harberewe, the haunt of native nutshell folk, shivering 
at night beneath the roofless walls which were the sole sur- 
viving tokens of Rome's protectorate. On the west side of 
the Test Valley there are no certain traces of the Roman 
road until we come to Shorn Hill, where, though obscured 
by rails, it is visible in Great Fir Plantation. From here 
west Mr. Crawford traces it through field and wood along 
the southern boundary of Peatmoor Plantation, across the 
road from Tatchbury Manor House, by Money Hills Planta- 
tion, well marked across a rectangular piece of common, 
through a field west of Brooksbank, round a piece of marshy 
ground 200 yards south of Copythorne Church, north-west 
of Scammel's Farm, over Pollard Moor, and into the Rom- 
sey-Ringwood road, a few yards south of the sixth milestone. 
Then across a green at Cadman and over the Lyndhurst road 
it enters the Forest, and can be traced continuously to Castle 
Malwood. From there it runs due west, and goes under 
the southern portion of the Compton Arms Hotel. At Little 
Stoney Cross there stands a detached building under an old 
tree; the road can be traced up to this building, and no 
further. I think, however, says Mr. Crawford, that there 
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OAK PANELLED ROOM, AUSTHORPE HALL, YORKSHIRE. 
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can be no doubt that it coincides with the modern road from 
this point onwards, though how far I have not been able 
to determine. The road is laid out in straight sections 
all the way to Ringwood, and it follows high ground, avoid- 
ing precipitous valleys, after the manner of Roman roads. 
The side valleys of the lower Avon basin (which is entered 
about two miles west of Stoney Cross) are much more deeply 
cut that those which descend to Southampton Water, and 
at their heads the sides are often extremely steep. There 
was a limit to the gradient up which the Romans built a 
road, and in the few instances in the South of England 
where this limit is reached the roads are found to deviate. 
A glance at the map will show that the road keeps along 
high ground, generally along a watershed, with the object 
of avoiding steep-sided valleys, and securing good points 
from which to lay the road out in the first instance, and 
between such points the straight sections were aligned with 
the same intention. There is, therefore, I think, no reason 
why the Roman road I have been describing should not 
follow the modern road as far as Ringwood, since this fulfils 
all these conditions. I have examined it carefully through- 
out, but have failed to detect the Roman road diverging from it 
anywhere. There can be little doubt that the road crossed 
the Avon at or near Ringwood and joined the Roman road 
from Badbury Rings to Poole, where it turns sharply south- 
wards after crossing the Stour. Originally it connected 
Poole with Winchester, and the existence of 1mportant settle- 
ments upon it at Wimborne and Ringwood through Saxon 
and Mediæval times caused a part of the road to remain in 
use to the present day. The rise of Romsey, however, during 
the Middle Ages and the decay of Nursling directed the 
Winchester traffic northwards through Romsey, with the 
result that the longer (?) route through Nursling fell into 
decay from Stoney Cross eastwards. The memory of it, 
however, was kept alive by tradition, which says that the 
body of Rufus was carried from the New Forest to Winches- 
ter through Nursling. The colourless story of a vanished 
highway has doubtless attached itself to the vivid personality 
of Rufus—the culture hero of the New Forest. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

“ Earthwork Haul and Overhaul, Including Economic Dis- 
tribution.” By J. C. L. Fish. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. - London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
6s. 6d. net.) 

Tu1s book is one for railway engineers, and will prove of 
interest to architects to the extent only that any carefully 
thought-out system of practical labour will appeal to the 
intelligent man. In all, there are ten chapters, these cover- 
ing the consideration of the mass curve, limits and centre 
of mass, centre of gravity, the various kinds of haul, the 
computation of overhaul, and the balancing line tor mass 
curves. 

Regarding free-haul, a better denomination would, in our 

view, be contract-haul, implying as it does the amount of 

travel contracted for, irrespective of distance. And in con- 
nection with figs. 28 to 31, explaining cross-haul, it would 
be well to point out that in every such case the cross-haul 
labour is double the cross-haul distance—t.e., the labour 
entailed as compared with the minimum labour necessary. 

The author introduces the clauses on cross-haul, as recom- 

mended by the American Railway Engineers' Association. 

Clause 48 certainly appeals to us by reason of its direct- 

ness: ''The contract price per cubic yard covers any haul 

found necessary, and there shall be no allowance made for 
any so-termed overhaul" Тһе diagrams and tables are 
both numerous and lucid ; and, were it not for the regrettably 
frequent misdirections as regards position of the plates and 
figures, there would be little to cavil at. Mr. Fish draws 

а nice distinction between mistakes and errors; we suppose 

that the defect noticed here constitutes a mistake or series 

of mistakes on the author's part and a series of errors on 
the part of the proof-reader. 


The work, by its very nature, is scarcely one to be widely 


read by our readers. 


By E. A. 


“Тһе Story of Architecture in Oxford Stone.” 
Press. 


Greening Lamborn. (Oxford University 

| London: Henry Frowde. 3s. 6d. net.) 
IT is surprising that such a volume as the above has not been 
written before, inasmuch as Oxford is a sort of hot-house 
where the literary mind flourishes and the making of books 
becomes a natural function. What more natural, therefore, 


than that some lover of architecture (perhaps it would be more 
correct to say some archeological enthusiast) should set out 


to trace the history of that art through the buildings of 
Oxford? There is the obvious difficulty that the history of 
the city only begins in the eighth century, and that the 
earliest building dates no further back than that time. But 
this problem can be got round by the author taking Classic 
architecture as his real starting point and illustrating it by 
local Renaissance examples. Mr. Lamborn frankly says 
“опт examples of Classic architecture are but poor imitations 
of the stately porticoes of Greece and Rome, but they will 
serve to illustrate the mechanical principles and the orna- 
menta] details of the ancient building systems." Thus 
Clarendon Building exemplifies the Doric order, and the 
eighteenth-century cloister of All Souls shows Roman single 
cross-vaulting. But from c. 727, when the Saxons set up 
à basilica on the site of the present cathedral, there still 
remain a serles of buildings which carry the history of archi- 
tecture down to the present day. i 

The author has produced a remarkably readable hand- 
book which should stimulate non-professional readers to take 
a still more intelligent interest in what they see around them. 
Though primarily of use to residents or visitors to Oxford, 
it is written on sufficiently broad lines to be applicable to 
any other city which contains, as nearly all do, a mixture of 
styles. Mr. Lamborn determined to trace through the suc- 
cessive styles a continuous line of evolution rather than to 
describe the characteristics of the work of different dates, to 
arouse а physiological rather than a superficial interest. 
This he well succeeds in doing without any sacrifice of 
lucidity or interest. The book is not a réchauffé or a con- 
densation of previous works, but has been honestly written 
by an enthusiast, who has worked out his own theories. This 
must always be a somewhat venturesome proceeding, and 
involves the danger of arousing disagreement. However, 
this adds a stimulating interest to the book. Mr. Lamborn 
has a vast admiration for Gothic and something like con- 
tempt for the Renaissance which displaced it. In one place 
he says, “ But for the revival of Classic architecture our cities 
would be as beautiful as in the Middle Ages," and a little 
later, “ The downfall of Gothic architecture was brought 
about not by the slow process of degeneration, but by a blind 
enthusiasm for everything Classic. | Now, after three 
centuries of arrogant and ugly buildings, we are beginning 
again where the Elizabethans left off." Such a vigorous 
expression of opinion is, however, only refreshing, and can 
do no harm to readers, who will doubtless form opinions of 
their own. The 120 illustrations are of varying merit; the 
majority of the photographs, fortunately few, of buildings 
are rather indifferent, but the sketches and numerous repro- 
ductions of engravings are excellent. The book is handy in 


size, as it easily fits into a pocket. 


“Тһе Cheap Cottage and Small House." Ву J. Gordon 
Allen, A.R.I.B.A. (Letchworth: Garden City Press, 
Ltd. 1s. 9d. and 2s. 10d., post free.) 

Mr. ALLEN has already been congratulated by the Press 
when his book first appeared, and its rapid sales bear strong 
evidence as to the appreciation accorded to this “ Manual 
of Economical Building ” (as it is sub-intituled). The text 
is accompanied by over one hundred illustrations, some of 
which appeared originally in The Architect; but into a 
book of this nature we do not approve the introduction of 
illustrations from the pages of Punch or other humorous 
magazines; suitable therein, they are distinctly out of place 
in a serious manual—or, let us say, in a technical manual. 
Mr. Allen’s style of writing is, however, justifiably bright 
and (in places) humorous, without detracting from the solid 
value of the text. For the book is eminently practical, and 
is inspired less by theory and abstract principles than by 
accomplished facts, for which accomplishment Mr. Allen and 
others may claim credit. 

The author points out the deterrent effect upon cheap 
house erection exercised by the L.G.B. by-laws. 

In his notes as to the site of a proposed dwelling the 
author remarks that future neighbours should be regarded as 
a factor; is not this rather difficult? And in relation to 
undesirable neighbours or neighbourhood, we are not aware 
that the average cemetery exhales carbonic acid. 

The desire to have the morning sun in the bathroom does 
not at all commend itself to us, as the bath is usually placed 
in front of the window in small property, and the sun-rays 
would most uncomfortably affect the bather. Again, we 
have yet to be converted to the idea that north-east is a sunny 


aspect in itself. 
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That there shall be no ‘‘ architectural ’’ back to a house 
is sound advice from the artistic standpoint, but is perhaps 
too Utopian for general application, and is only likely to be 
realised in the cheap house by making the ‘‘ architectural ”’ 
front conform to the back in lack of interest. 

We are not so enamoured of ingle fireplaces as Mr. 
Allen would seem to be, for they are apt to confine the 
warmth too much to the ingle, instead of allowing radiation 
to permeate through the room. But the suggestion to con- 
centrate chimney stacks in place of scattering them about 
and against external walls is laudable both hygienically and 
economically. 

The advice that the bedroom window should face the 
bed-head is very poor; for the light, striking direct upon 
the retina of the eye, is to be deprecated. Furthermore, 
the ideal aspect for a bedroom is not south-east, but east 
to east by south, as a greater proportion of early morning 
sun is desirable than what is afforded by a south-east aspect. 

We are glad that Mr. Allen points out that “ in reality 
the actual plan and elevation of any worthy building are 
so intimately connected that they cannot be treated inde- 
pendently,” and later that “ it is not enough for the walls 
to be strong; they must look strong too."' 

In these days of reversible sashes it is not correct to say 
that sashes “can never be opened to more than half the area 
of the window,” for they can, in fact, be opened to the full 


area practically. 
Additional va 
plans and perspecti 
acclaim the author 
tion trap; but we would point out that 
inlet is not optional but obligatory. 
book which we can recommend to architects an 


public. 


lue would attach to the illustrations if 
ves were reproduced all to one scale. We 


's recommendation of a sewer disconnec- 
a flap to a fresh-air 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 

A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
architects, and others are invited 
on in this weekly list. 
ainst names of archi- 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, 
to submit full particulars for inserti 
Where districts are not entered ag 
tecta and builders the address is as а rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


BERKSHIRE. 
Ashbury.—C. of E. School: enlargement and improvement. 


Clewer.—Special Subjects Centre (£950). | 

Wallingford.—Four cottages (£900), for the Town Council. 
BuckINGHAMSHIRE. 

Marlow-on-Thames.—Cottage Hospital (£2,000). 
CORNWALL. . 

Lostwithie 
CUMBERLAND. 

Carlisle.—Council School, Newtown. Messrs. Oliver & 

Dodgshun, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 68 Lowther Street. 
Port Carlisle-—House: additions and alterations for Dr. 


Moore. 
Silloth.—Police Station. County architect. 
Workington.—Secondary and technical school (£30,000). 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 
Feethams, Darlington (Co. Durham). 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Alfreton.—Sunday School. 
Buzton.—Mission Church (£4,000). | 

Cresicell. —Church : enlargement (£12,000 to £15,000). 


Derby.—Girls’ Secondary School. 
Over Hackney.—Church for 150 sittings and Sunday 


School (£1,500). Messrs. Currey & Thompson, 
RR.I.B.A., architects, 3 Market Place, Derby. ЕК 
Long Eaton.—St. John’s Parish Church (accommodation 
for 300 sittings). | 
Newton.—County School (£2.300). Mr. G. H. Widdows, 
А.В.Т.В.А., architect, County Education Office, St. 
Mary's Gate, Derby. | - 
DEVON. | 
Torquay.—Parish Church, corner of Barton Road and Old 
Wood Lane, Tor. 
Secondary schools. 
DURHAM. 
Bishop Auckland.—Grammar ‘School: conversion into 
elementary school for 350 places (82.900). 
Bishop Middleham.—Wesleyan Chapel. 


1.—Ten Council houses, Summer Street (£1,500). 


Brandon Colliery.—Eleven Cottage Homes for aged miners 
(£1,600). Мг. Cummings (of Willington), archi- 
tect. Mr. H. E. Pitt (of Sunderland), contractor. 

Public elementary school. 

Chester-le-Street.—Council School. 

Durham.—School for defective and epileptic children, 
Glake Hall. Mr. W. Rushworth, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, County Education Committee, Shire Hall. 

Johnston School: extension (£4,650). 

Spennymoor.—Two houses, Park Crescent, for Mr. N. 


Bennett. 
Houses, Beaumont Terrace, for Messrs. J. W. Little 


and J. Tindale. 


Essex. 
Braintree.—Public Baths: extension (£500). Council 


survevor. 
Laindon Hills.— County Schools: éxtensions (82,150). Mr. 
F. Whitmore, County architect, 73 Duke Street, 
Chelmsford. 
Little Oakley.—Block of six workmen's dwellings ( £1,000). 
Orsett.—Workhouse : administrative block. 
Southend-on-Sea.—Special Subjects Centre (£2,300). 
Squirrel’s Heath.—All Saints’ Church: extension. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Alton.—Workhouse : Infirmary. 
Eastleigh.—Technical School. 
Fawley.—Public Hall and Institute: additions and altera- 


tions. 
Southampton.—Taunton Trades School, Highfield (accom- 
modation for 600 boys). 
Isolation Hospital, Shirley: extension (52,250). Mr. 
J. A. Crowther, Borough engineer. 
Sparsholt.—Farm buildings (£9,000) and hostel (£2,500). 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Stevenage.—Picture 
Matthews, architects. 


KENT. 
Herne Buy.—Special Subjects Centre (£2,150). Mr. W. H. 


Palace. Messrs. Shrouder & 


Robinson, architect, Caxton House, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 
LANCASHIRE. 


Bolton.—Billiards Hall, High Street, for Mr. J. Redmond. 
Mill, Caroline Street : additions for Mr. A. Le Poutre. 
Liverpool.—Library and Museum : alterations (£8,000). 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Bardney.—Six cottages for Welton D.C. 
Crowland.—-Wesleyan Chapel (£2,500). 
Lincoln.—Congregational Church Lecture Hall and Class- 
room. Messrs. F. W. Horton & Son, contractors, 
Shakespeare Street. 
Wesleyan Chapel and School, corner of Walmer 
Street (£2,000). 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Blackwood.—Printing Works, High Street. 
well & Thomas, architects. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Blyth, Hexham, and Wooler.—Drill Halls for the County 
Territorial Association. 
Ponteland.—Children’s Cottage Homes, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. C. S. Errington, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
21 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Messrs. E. 
Henderson & Son, contractors. 
Prudhoe.—Drill Hall, &c., for the County Territorial 
Force Association. Messrs. Graham & Hill, architects, 
6 Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wooler.—(See above.) 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Mansfield Woodhouse. —Eight almshouses, Priory Road, 


for Hardstaff's Trustees. 
Newark-on-T vent. —W arehouse.. Messrs. Sheppard & Lock- 
ton, architects, Bargate. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
Bishop’s Castle.--Mixed Secondary School for 100 places 
‚ (£5,000). 


SoMERSET. 
Wincanton.—-Wesleyan Church (£1,500). Mr. A. Brockle- 


hurst, architect, 30 Brown Street, Manchester. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Fenton.—Church School. 
Hanley.—Baptist Church and School (£7,000). 


SuFFOLK. 
Bungay.—Workmen’s dwellings (85,500). 


SUSSEX. 
Brighton.—County Borough Asylum: Nurses’ Home. 
Easthourne.—Tuberculosis Sanatorium (£6,300). 

Workhouse: extensions. Mr. F. G. Cooke, architect, 


2 Hyde Gardens. 


Messrs. Cald- 
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Some reasons why YOU should Specify and see you get 


CLARIDGE’S 


PYRIMONT-SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE 


1. It is the oldest-established, therefore 


most reliable. 

2. Only the best materials and work- 
manship are employed. 

3. Lowest prices consistent with such 


work. ! 

4. It has been employed on practically 
all the most important public and 
private buildings. 


b 
6 
1 
8 
9 


0 


. Approved by all the leading Architects. 

. Contractors to the War Office for over 
60 years. 

. One quality only— THE BEST. 

. None but British workmen аге 
employed. 

. Made in England from the raw 
materials. 

. There is none other “ just as good.” 


For prices and full partieulars, apply direct to— 


CLARIDGE'S PATENT ASPHALTE СО. tta., 


Telephone No. 


21 SURREY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


———— ƏA Telegraphic Address 
8836 CITY. ESTABLISHED 1838. “Claridge Estrand, London.” 


Orr’s Zinc White Limited 


Telegram: š “Он, Widnes WIDNES, LANCS. Telephone : No. 56. 


Manufacturers of 


"ZINGESSOL" inim 
NON-POISONOUS WHITE PIGMENTS. 


ZINC SULPHIDE WHITE (Original Patentees). 
PURE OXIDE OF ZINC, produced by sublimation 


of the metal. 


“ SILOX,” a special White for use in place of White 
Lead. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


“ғ” 
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— 
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Sussex—continued. 
Lewes.—Municipal Offices, Fisher Street (£2,800). 


Shoreham.—Church, Bungalow Town. Mr. C. Latham, 


architect. 


WARWICKSHIRE. | | 
Nuneaton.—Attleborough Council Schcol: extensions 


(£1,500). 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Broadway.—Lifford Memorial Hall. 

Hales Owen.—Hospital : tuberculosis pavilion for fourteen 
patients (£1,750). Mr. H. E. Folkes, architect, Waterloo 
Buildings, Stourbridge. 

Pershore.—Cinematograph Theatre, High Street, for the 

Pershore Electric Theatre Company. 

Workhouse: Cottage Homes. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Leeds.—Infants’ Council School, Beeston. 

Meltham.—Twenty-two Council cottages (£6,000). 

Middlesbrough.—House, Cambridge Road, Linthorpe. Mr. 
A. Forrester, architect, 20 Albert Road. 

Sheffield.—St. Andrew’s Church, Sharrow: improvements 

(£1,500). 

Drill Hall and headquarters, Endcliffe Hall, for the 
Hallamshire Rifles (Territorials) : alterations. 

Sanatorium school, Whiteley Wood (£1,100). 

York.—The Purey Cust Nursing Institute (£5,000). 

WALES. 

Aberfan.—W orkmen's Institute : additions and alterations. 
Mr. T. E. Rees, architect, Bank Chambers, Merthyr 
Tydfil; also 

Merthyr Tydfil. —Cinema Theatre, &c., for the Penydaren 
Palaces Company. 

SCOTLAND. 

Alyth.—House, Westfield. Messrs. Brown & Watt, 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, 17 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. ` 

Arbroath.—Foresters’ Hall, Green Street: alterations and 
extensions. 

Cullen.—Parish Home, for the Council. 

Dundee.—Motor garage, Constitution Street, for Messrs. 

W. G. Grant & Co., Ltd. 

Board school for mentally-defective children, Balgray 
Road, Downfield. Messrs. Maclaren, Sons & Soutar, 
architects, 10 Reform Street. 

Dunfermline.—Ancient Shepherds’ Hall, Carnegie Street : 
alterations and extensions. 

Edinburgh. — Girls! School, Ravelston (accommodation for 

о girls). £25,000. Mr. A. Balfour Paul, archi- 


Cinematograph Theatre, Baxter's Place, for Mr. W. Н. 
Baxter (accommodation for 900 to 1,000 sittings). 
Glasgow.—Municipal Buildings, George Square: exten- 
sions. Messrs, Watson (F.R.I.B.A.) 4 Salmond, 
architects, 225 St. Vincent Street. 
Howwood.—Forty semi-detached cottages, for Messrs. J. 
McNab & Co. Mr. J. Keanie (of Johnstone), contractor. 
Kirkcaldy.— Headquarters and Offices, Hunter Street, for 
the Fife County Territorial Association and the High- 
land Cyclists Battalion. 
Lockerbie.—Public slaughterhouse. Burgh surveyor. 
St. Monans.—Parish Church Halls (accommodation for 
. 900 sittings). 
Saltcoats.—Public school: addition (£1.750). 
Wishaw.—High School extensions, for Cambusnethan 


School Board. 
IRELAND. 


Belfast.—Presbyterian Church schools and Lecture Hall, 
&c.: additions and alterations. Messrs. J. Fraser & 
Son, architects, 117 Victoria Street. 

Cairncastle. —Auxiliary creamery. 

Oldcastle, —Medical Officer's house and a dispensary. Mr. 
M. Fitzsimons, contractor (£1,100). Killadovan, Delvin. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application ; the secend, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 

No. 16,923. July 20, 1912. —Improvements in apparatus 
for making tiles. La Soc. Anon. “Га Ceramique Nationale,” 
of Welkenraedt, Belgium. This invention relates to improve- 
menta in apparatus for the manufacture of patterned or 
fancy tiles, in which the tile under treatment is carried by 


- 


———— I— V 


a circular table having an intermittent rotary motion to 
bring the tile successively opposite suitable devices for apply- 
ing colour, pressing the tile and other operations necessary 
for making the tile. Hitherto in machines for manufactur- 
ing patterned tiles the colours were fed simultaneously 
through a stencil or patterned plate. In this invention the 
tile is brought successively opposite a number of separate 
colour feeding devices, each of which sets the design in one 
particular colour or material only, the tile being passed on 
by the rotation of the table to the further devices treating 11. 
A greater accuracy of pattern is thereby obtained. Fig. 1 
is a plan view of the whole apparatus, with some of the 


devices constituting the apparatus in section. The part IV. 
is a section on S-T of fig. 2. Fig. 2 is a section on an 
enlarged scale on А, В, ВІ, C, C! of fig. 1. Fig. 6 illustrates 
the counter patterns. А revolving plate, composed of seg- 
ments or sections 1, supported bv rollers mounted on a frame 
4, has internal teeth, and is periodically rotated a certain 
distance by a toothed sector 5, driven by bevel gearing from 
the shaft 45. Each of these sections 1 has a rectangular 
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aperture, in which is inserted a frame 7, carrying twin 
moulds 6. Under this aperture a sliding member, adapted 
to be operated by a handle, is arranged. The intermittent 
rotation of the plate successively brings each pair of moulds 
6 to the place where the necessary operations are carried 
out—viz. at I, the placing of the pattern members or stencils 
which act as means to separate the various ‘colours; at 
II., III., IV., V., and VI., the insertion of the various 
colours (the apparatus shown thus enables tiles to be made 
comprising five different colours, not including the founda- 
tion or body colour); at VII. the stencil members are re- 


moved; at VIIbie the moulds are filled up with body colour 
(filling up mass); at VIII. the tiles are pressed; and at 
VIIIbis removed from the moulds. The stencil members 
withdrawn by hand at УП. are placed on a belt conveyer 
10, which brings them to I., ready to be used again. The 
moulds thus provided at I., with their stencils, are brought 
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RUBEROID 


“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


A LOVELY EXAMPLE IN TERRA-COTTA AND GOLD. 


No. 1. Architecture. No. X. Engraving. 

No. Il.  Bricklaying. No. XI. Metal Working. 
SAR K I N G No. HI. Stone Cutting, No. XII. Founding. 

No. IV. Carpentry. No. XIII. | Turning. 

No. V. Joinery. No. XIV. Smiths’ Work. 

No. VI. Painting. No. XV. Arboriculture. 

No. VII. Pottery. No. XVI. Armourers. 

No. VIII. Sculpture. No. XVII. Textile Decoration, 

Mo. IX. Glass Working. No. XVIII. Musical Instrument Making. 


By P. V. GALLAND. 
Price 25s. the Set of Eighteen Pieces. 
ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING. 


Publisher: P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, London, E.C. 


A Sarking which in 
itself is a waterproof 
covering to a building, 
and which will prevent 
damage to ceilings and 
decorations from roof 
leakage. Inodorous, 
non-conducting, and 
permanently efficient. 
Samples to test and full 
particulars will be sent 
on application. 


THE RUBEROID CO. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
99 Waterloo House, Knightrider Street, London, E.C. C H | М N EYS 
2 Foith Street, 37 Assembly Street, 1 Aston's Pla "SUME CS) 
.NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. д ipic | DUBLIN — ; THE P init S iut Co., LTD., 


105, Albion Street, Leeds. 


REDPATH, BROWN & C0., "™ 


“w CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. "Ж 


Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Specialties in Steel Construction: 


BROAD FLANCE BEAMS. SOLID COLUMNS. 


اج = 


эру c илл 


Solid steel columns 


Broad Flange Beams Ñ 


used as stanchions ( us 1 | possess great advan- 

Val 8 T] Pos tages in certai i 
prove more economical s АНИ: = ip ag ertain posl- 
than ordinary sections Ny а 5 LA yan tions: Shop Fronts, 


` : Public ^ Halls, Fac- 
tories, Warehouses, &c. 
Up-to-date plant 
for manufacturing. 
Large stock. 


owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 


Large stock of Broad 
Flange Beams at our 
Works. 


<= mes ————— FS mim ді хан сіл CHE ганы 


Prompt delivery. 


SECTION BOOKS AND STOCK LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, | MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, 


Riverside Works, St. 
East Greenwich. | Andrew Office and Wo 
w Steel Worke. Trafford Par t ! NS. Mort. ih Street 
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to II., and then successively to III., IV., V., and VI. In each 
of these positions they are automatically fed with a differently 
coloured material from a hopper 11, closed by two sliding 
doors 12 and 13. Each of these slides 12 and 13 is controlled 
mechanically in such a way that when one of them is opened 
the other is closed, and the result is that when the upper 
slide 12 is open the material falls on to the slide 13, and 
when the latter is subsequently opened the quantity of 
material thus predetermined, lying between 12 and 13, falls 
on to a sieve 14.. This sieve is fixed to a framework 15, 
which supports all the sieves, and is itself carried by arms 16 
on a vertical shaft 17 ; cams 18 and 19, operated by shaft 20, 
act alternately on the ends of the framework 15, so as to 
impart to it an oscillatory motion which aids the sieving 
action. Springs arranged at 21 increase the oscillations, 
producing counter oscillations. Beneath each of these sieves 
a counter pattern 22 is arranged, and is mechanically opera- 
ted, so as to place itself above the mould before the colouring 
matter falls through the sieve, and to be then withdrawn 
and afterwards to be turned (fig. 2), so as to discharge into 
a suitable receptacle the excess of coloured material not 


utilised. April 16, 1913. 


"PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
MAY 8, 1913. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet House, 


Temple Bar, London. 
No. 914. Jan. 11, 1912. —Arthur Wass, 1 Forest Drive, 


Manor Park, Essex. Varnishes. | 
8,706. April 12, 1912. —Edmund Muller, 56 Shernhall 


Street, Walthamstow. Machines for moulding plastic 


materials. 

8,999. April 16, 1912.— Heber Shepherd, 32 Hulme 
Street, Burnley, and T. Haworth, 9 Bar Street, Burnley. 
Generating acetylene. 

9,160. April 18, 1912. Dated under International Con- 
vention April 22, 1911.— Otto Mayer, Burglen, Thurgau, 
Switzerland. Dressing stones. 

11,018. Мау 9, 1912.—H. K. Bromhead, F.R.I.B.A., 
245 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, architect. Latches, and 
the latches of locks. 

12,427. May 25, 1912.— R. H. Quine, Sandy Grove 
House, Pendleton, and Sanitaries Ltd., Statham Street, 
Pendleton. Ashbins and cages for same. 

12,832. May 31, 1912.— Carl Stephens, 29 Colchester 
Road, Manor Park, Essex. Bunsen burner-tubes, asbestos- 
fire burners, gas rings, and the like. 

12,919. June 1, 1912.—В. J. Spreadbury, 159 Upper 
Grosvenor Road, Tunbridge Wells. By-pass for gas burners. 

15,073. June 4, 1912.—G. V. Upton, 264 Old Town, 
Clapham, S.W. Flanged enamel gas stove cover and wall 
Screen. | 

14,201. June 18, 1912.— J. J. Haydon, 81 Warrington 

d, Prescot. Handles. 

15,549. July 3, 1912.— The Parkinson Stove Co., Ltd., 
and P. C. Mawbey, Stour Street, Spring Hill, Birmingham. 
Gas fires. 

17,183. July 24, 1912. — The Steel Nut and Joseph Hamp- 
ton, Ltd., and M. Merrell, Franchise Street, King's Hill, 
Wednesbury. Hand-operated overhead travelling cranes. 

17,706. Aug: 1, 1912.—Sir W. H. Bailey and A. J. 
Bailey, Albion Works, Salford. ‘Pumps for raising and 
orcing cement and other semi-liquids. 

18,182. Aug. 6, 1912. Process for manufacturing 
objects made of concrete composition and apparatus there- 
for.—Gustaf Hornell, 29 Humlegardsgatan, Stockholm. 

20,088. Sept. 3, 1912.—Evered & Co., and Stanley 
Everard, Surrey Works, Smethwick, Staffs. Hinged case- 
ment and fanlight openers. 

20,244. Sept. 5, 1012.--“ Сейев” Electric Traction, 
Ltd., 112 Great Portland Street, W., and Edward Clifford, 
11 Marichal Road, Lee, S.E. Motor actuated extensible 
ladders for fire escapes. | 

21,583. Sept. 19, 1912. Dated under International Con- 
vention Feb. 16, 1912. Dr. F. E. Von Emperger, 4 Domini- 
kauerbastei, Vienna. Reinforced concrete elements for 
building constructions. 

25,647. Oct. 16, 1912. Heinrich Dornbluth, 63 Gunt- 
zelstr, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Germany. Exhaust pipe or flue 
for smoke or fumes. 

25,656. Nov. 8, 1912... A. P. White, 396 Broadway, New 
York. Lathing and reinforced concrete. 

25,823. July 8, 1912.—J. T. McNay, 23 Thorpe Street, 
Old Trafford, Manchester. Concrete columns. 


27,908. Nov. 27, 1812.—T. G. Allen and Allen- 
Liversidge Portable Acetylene Co., Ltd., 106 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. Acetylene gas generator. 

564. Jan. 6, 1913.—A. D. Furse, The Gables, St. James 
Avenue, Beckenham. Manufacture of road and building 
material. | 

11,334. May 13, 1912. —Alfred Aston, 85 Balaam Street, 
Plaistow. Paint straining machine with removable sieve. 

16,925. July 20, 1912.—Soc. Anon. La Ceramique 
Nationale, Welkenraedt, Belgium. Apparatus for making 


tiles. 
23,137. Oct. 10, 1912. —J. S. Chew, 1 Milner Road, Ans- 


dell, Lytham, Lancs. Connecting the flushing pipe to the 
pan in water closets. 

13,909. June 15, 1912.— T. E. McIntyre, 3 Wellesley 
Avenue, Malone Road, Belfast. Device for lowering persons 
from a building or elsewhere. 

26,003. Nov. 12, 1912. —W', А. Schleit, Eastwood, Onon- 
daga, New York. Draught regulator for water heaters. 

26,645. Nov. 20, 1912.—S. R. Parkes, Pretoria Works, 
Willenhall. Latches. 

27,408. Nov. 28, 1912.—Date claimed under Interna- 
tional Convention June 12, 1912. F. Е. Bradley, 2629 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, U.S.A. Methods of producing ready 
mixed paints. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
James D. Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 
Re London Plasterers’ Strike. 
SIR,—In view of the statements which have appeared 
in the public Press concerning the above strike, which 
commenced in London on Saturday last, when the men left 
work, I ask your indulgence in publishing the following 
facts, so that those directly interested and the public 
generally may have an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves as to the employers’ attitude. 
The plasterers, like all other branches of the building 


! 


| trade, having come to the conclusion that the time had 


arrived when their rate of wages and working rules (which 
have been in existence in their case since 1906) should be 
reconsidered, gave this Association the necessary six 
months' notice in November last, submitting at the same 
time a suggested new set of working rules and asking for 
a conference, From these suggested new set of rules the 
conciliation rule for the settlement of all disputes that 
might arise from time to time was deliberately omitted, and 
a rule to take its place was inserted as follows :— 

‘‘ That at all times an official representative of the trade 
shall have free access to all works and shops.” 

Such a substitution for the conciliation rule would, I 
submit, be giving up the last atom of control into the 
hands of the men, and I cannot imagine an employer with 
any self-respect submitting to such an outrageous demand. 

My Association replied that until the conciliation rule 
was reinstated it would be obviously useless to meet in 
conference to discuss their other suggestions, and further 
that it wished a new rule included in any new agreement 
in addition to the conciliation rule, to the effect that no 
objection was to be taken to a workman because he was 
or was not a member of a trade society which, with the 
conciliation rule, had been accepted by the carpenters and 
joiners, stonemasons, bricklayers and smiths and fitters in 
their new agreements. 

The plasterers have refused to accept the principle con- 
tained in either of these rules, and I feel sure the builders 
of London will receive the commendation of every fair- 
minded man in their fight for a principle which is of such 
vital importance not only to every employer of labour, but 
to the community at large. 

I am pleased to say that my Association has the unani- 
mous support of all the important master plasterers in 
London, who attended a large Conference on the 6th 
instant. 

Apologising for trespassing on your valuable space to 
such Jength,—I am, faithfully yours, 

WALTER LAWRENCE, Jun., 
President, London Master Builders’ Association. 
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MOTOR TRACTION 


MEANS — MORE — TRADE. 
Why not Buy the Best? 


THE FOUR BEST === 
COMMERCIAL CHASSIS 


(1) The І.С.О.Со/ “В” TYPE. 
2,500 of these vehicles at work in London. Verb. sap. 


(2) The DAIMLER 3-TONNER. 


The acme of refinement in Motor construction. 


(3 The THORNYCROFT 30-cwt. CHASSIS. 


(2 tons gross). It’s THORNYCROFT—that’s good 
enough. 


(4) The HURTU LIGHTNING 15-CWT. 


THE Delivery Van. For Drapers and kindred trades, 
or for Commercial Travellers’ purposes, this Chassis 
stands above all others. 


To Protect 


Cement Floors against 
abrasion and wear, 
and the consequent 
formation of cement 
dust, 


specify 


f 


Concrete Floor Dressing 


Oil-proof, water-proof, & decora- 
tive. Made in 6 different colours. 


Whatever your requirements, one of these types MUST fit you. 
THERE ARE NO OTHERS. 


For particulars, honest advice price, etc., address ALL your 
nquiries to:— 


STUART A. CURZON, 
98 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams : '' Curcarsold, Sowest, London." Telephone : Regent 2043, 


В.-АП above fitted with the best solid Tyres. 
As Wood-Milne Steelrubber—other makes to order. 


Write for full technical details to 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 


86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE & CONSTRUCTION C0. 


20 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Telephone: 1967 Ук. 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Floor Construction without mishap of any kind. 


STEEL STIRRUPS 


67 
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en uw 
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Й 


Highest Efficiency. Minimum Cost. 


= 
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No Concrete required. 
No expansion or thrust. 


° No cracked ceilings. 
| Reinforced FLOORS Large saving in ceiling finish and surface floating. 

Hollow Block One half the dead weight of solid floors. 
Rapidly constructed over any spans, and to carry any loads. 


Entirely fire-resisting and sound-proof. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIREPROOF PARTITIONS, GRANOLITHIC 
STAIRS, LANDINGS, PAVING, SILLS, ETC. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYA Staircase to the vestry. A finely coloured drawing takes 
ACADEMY.-II, | full advantage of the local material, the spirit of which is 
well expressed in the design. In the church of St. Paul, 


PROCEEDING to a detailed examination of the drawings 
in the Architectural Room at this year's Royal Academy, | Halifax, Sir Charles has again adopted the low-pitched 
we may first of all direct our attention to the ecclesiastical | Open timber roof, with, as is frequent in his designs, cap- 
Jae | less piers to the nave arcade. "The chancel screen is of 
With the exception of Mr. P. MacGregor Chalmers’ | somewhat, uncommon treatment, with semicircular or 
drawings showing the new choir and tower of Paisley | Oblate elliptical arches carried from coupled posts and 
Abbey from the north-east and from the south-east, | Surmounted by a rood. Mr. Corlette's drawing of the 
which we published in The Architect of April 25, there | Church at Ashby is picturesque in grouping as seen from 
is not much church work of great importance as regards the west, with twin entrances at the ends of the aisles 
size; even the Uganda Cathedral by Mr. Beresford Pite | O either side of the west end, and a square tower at the 
and the Cathedral Church, Tai-an-Fu, Shantung, North | South-east corner. The same palette of colour seems to 
China, by Messrs. J. Е. & S. W. Doyle, are really no | have been used in making this drawing as that adopted by 
more than fair-sized parish churches. Mr. Pite's design Sir Charles Nicholson in the Plymouth church, with 
is interesting not only from its conception, but from hardly perhaps the same justification, as the natural 
the manner of its presentation in a sectional perspective colouring in Lincolnshire is not quite the same as that 
which admirably conveys the explanation of the system | ІЛ the southern county. — — 
of construction adopted and its effects upon the design. | Mr. W. D. Caróe, in his interior of the church of 
Messrs. Doyle's cathedral in China cannot be regarded as | St. George, Leicester, shows us an example of the hall- 
more than a commonplace church, apparently built of | church type, carried out with English Perpendicular de- 
stone with red tiled roof, and treated with round arched, | fail, including the flat-pitched roof, with bold carved and 
Franco-Norman detail, curiously surmounted, we cannot curved brackets. This treatment makes a very fine in- 
say blended, with a battlemented parapet to the tower. terior, and we are glad to note that Mr. Caróe has got rid 
Mr. Temple Moore is represented by his design for the | Of much of the fussiness that characterised his earlier 
chapel of the Pusey House, Oxford, the interior of which | Work. Winchester College Chapel as refitted is another 
shows a low arcade with a high clerestory and vaulted | Of Mr. Caróe's designs, and the interior view shows an 
roof; apparently the altar shown in the drawing is the elaborately designed organ case and choir gallery with 
people's altar, with a choir beyond, the rood being shown | à Wooden fan-vaulted ceiling. 
over the reredos and screen wall behind the altar visible _ The sole contribution of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne 
In the drawing. Mr. Moore also sends a drawing of the | this year is the interior of the church of St. Nicholas, 
Interior of the church of St. Peter, Burnley, Yorks, | Taplow, looking east. Mr. Prynne follows the present 
planned with a wide nave and processional aisles, the nave | fashion for open timber roofs, which with the panelled 
covered by a wooden vault, with Decorated tracery | nave piers and one of Mr. Prynne’s characteristic 
included in the windows, whilst the organ is placed traceried chancel arches with rood incorporated produce 
In an open transept, in a gallery of which the only visible altogether rather 8 fidgety effect, very different from the 
support is a single timber post with struts therefrom. dignified simplicity of Mr. H. P. Burke Downing's 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., sends three drawings: | interior of the church of St. Barnabas, Mitcham, Surrey, 
the interior of the new church of St. Luke, Grimsby; | Which, like Mr. Caróe's church at Leicester, follows the 
exterior of new church and parish room of Our Lady hall-church plan, adopting & geometrical thirteenth- 
and St. Mary Magdalene, Cattedown, Plymouth; the in- | century type of tracery, with a pointed barrel ceiling 
terior of the new church of St. Paul, Halifax; whilst his | slightly decorated in colour and carried by stone arches 
partner, Mr. Hubert С. Corlette, sends the exterior of | over the nave. | 
the proposed new church, Ashby, Lincolnshire. In St. Mr. Walter Tapper sends two drawings, showing the 
Luke, Grimsby, Sir Charles Nicholson adopts a low nave | interior and exterior of his design for the church of 
arcade with lofty clerestory, surmounted with a flat- | St. Mary, Harrogate, the plan of which with morning 
pitched open timber roof decorated in colour, whilst the | chapel, founder's chapel, narrow nave, wide aisles, and 
chancel has a wooden ceiling also decorated in colour, as is | vestries produces a picturesque group of subsidiary masses 
the rood and its beam; a fine tabernacle font cover makes | around the central tower. We question whether this 
3 conspicuous feature in the foreground of the drawing. | tower with its low internal arches, high above which rise 
the ceilings of both nave and chancel, although producing 


The Plymouth church is very quaint and picturesque, the ae 
parish room under the chancel necessitating an external a fine architectural effect and providing space for suggested 
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TUNLEY FARM, WRIGHTINGTON, LANCS.—From a water-colour drawing by “ CLARION.” 


mural decoration, will be beneficial to the acoustic ' 
properties of the church. | 

A small pencil drawing, rather badly hung, does not - 
show to advantage the design for the interior of the new 
church at Finchley by Messrs. Geoffry Lucas & A. . 
Lodge, which would really be very effective with its wide 
nave and processional aisles, its narrow chancel and 
elaborate screen. 

Mr. Charles Gascoyne, besides the numerous drawings | 
in which he has so well represented designs of other archi- 
tects, also exhibits his own church of St. John the | 
Evangelist, Nottingham, a very dignified composition : 
witn finely proportioned square tower. 

The central position amongst the group of drawings of 
ecclesiastical work is occupied by a design for the church 
of St. Anselm, Kennington, by Messrs. Adshead & 
Ramsey, for which inspiration has been obtained from 
early Italian Renaissance treatment, resulting in an 
admirable composition of polygonal central cupola with 
projecting wings, the walls of which are surmounted by 
a deep panelled stone frieze above apparently plastered | 
walls below ; the doorways are treated in conformity with | 
typical Italian Renaissance prototypes, so that with the low 
pitched red Italian tiled roofs we seem to have transferred | 
direct from Italy to а London suburb a sixteenth-century 
conception, albeit with sufficient originality to prevent it 
being regarded as a plagiarism. Another piece of dis- 
tinctly Italian feeling, although of later date, is the design | 
for the interior of the proposed chapel at a girls’ school | 
by Messrs. Freeman & Ogilvy, which, with its barrel 
ceiling and Palladian motif adopted with green marble 
columns for the chancel arch, has a distinctly Classical- 
Renaissance flavour. 

Mr. H. 8. Goodhart Rendel in his design for the pro- 
posed chapel in memory of the late Earl of Onslow, 
Merrow Church, Surrey, has endeavoured to treat Per- 
pendicular features with a certain amount of originality. 
The fat four-centred arch leading to the chapel appears 
rather too large in scale for its position, whilst the fan 
vault with inverted saucer-like domes in the ceiling 
treated with pendanis appears rather a tour-de-force. 

Mr. Richard T. Beckett's design for new church at 
Winton, near Manchester, is quiet and simple, with a ` 
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somewhat regulation type of Perpendicular detail and low 
transepts leading to a central tower, the form of which, 
the drawing suggests, is a parallelogram and not square 
on plan. 

Mr. Macdonald Gill's competitive design for & church 
at Nottingham, the drawing of which is exhibited, was a 
bold thing to submit in a competition. Its original and 


, uncommon treatment is probably unlike anything that the 


building committee would associate with their ideas of а 
church.  Semicircular arches of warm stone in couples, 
with an infilling between them of deep blue-toned soffite 
of ornament in tiles, mosaic, or paint, is a great departure 


` from conventional forms. 


The interior of Pendleton parish church, as proposed 
by the designs of Messrs. John Gibbons & Son, and Mr. 


J. Harold Gibbons' design for the upper chapel in All : 


Hallows, East India Docks, are included amongst our 
illustrations this week. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE open letter from Mr. Joseph Fels which we 
print elsewhere might, we presume, be understood to 
state the best arguments in favour of land taxes in 
preference to rates on real property. This being so, 
we are astonished that so weak a case should be pre- 
sented by those who favour the taxation of land as 
the chief if not the only source of revenue for public 
purposes. 

The basis of Mr. Fels' argument seems to be that 
the business man who improves his premises and thereby 
increases their rateable value is subjected to a fine for 
the benefit he has conferred on the public. The fallacy 
of this argument we should think is sufficiently obvious ; 
the business man does not improve his premises from 
any altruistic motives but for the purposes of increasing 
his business or rendering it more profitable. The 10- 
creased profit which he makes is not entirely due to 
his own enterprise, but to the wealth and prosperity 
of the public who are his customers. | 

The expenditure of the public revenue whether. in 
the form of King’s Taxes or of Local Rates has no other 
defensible basis than the public welfare, whether the 
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expenditure be оп soldiers and sailors for the protection 
of the public and their industries, or on the upkeep of 
roads and the other municipal services that facilitate 
the business or benefit the health and comfort of the 
public, so that they are capable of a larger output of 
manufacture or activity of commerce, on which depend 
the increased profits that the enterprising business man 
hopes to obtain from his outlay in the improvement of 
his premises. The expenditure of the public revenue 
therefore being ultimately, at any rate in part, for the 
benefit of the enterprising business man, it seems to us 
to be no more than just that a portion of his increased 
profits should be contributed to the public revenue. 
Again, we do not see how the transference of taxation 
from rateable value to land value is going to benefit 
the enterprising business man in the long run. Real 
property consists of the land and that which it bears; 
land in itself is of no intrinsic value; its value depends 
upon the particular use that is made of it, so that, for 
example, land which by reason of its situation is suitable 
for the Bank of England is more valuable than other 
land ten miles away which can onlv be used as a site 
for workmen's cottages. If the enterprising business 
man by improving his premises increases as he may do 
the value of the land on which thev are placed, he does 
so either as owner of the land or as tenant under such 
conditions of tenure as will make him for a certain 
term of years the virtual possessor of the land, subject 
-to such rent as he has already agreed upon with his 
landlord on the assumption of a certain value for the 
land. If the land is increased in value by the improve- 
ments of the enterprising business man, who is to рау 
the inereased taxation which on Mr. Fels' principles 
would have to be levied upon its increased value—the 
man who has already parted with his holding of the 
land for a fixed term of years at a fixed rent on an 
assumed valuation, or the enterprising business man 
who is during that term to enjoy the increased value 
of the land? Surely, the man who is enjoying the 
Increased value should be the man to pay the enhanced 
taxation, and if he does so, what does it matter to the 
enterprising manufacturer whether he pays it in the form 
of land taxes or rates? If the enterprising ‘business man 
were the owner and not merely the tenant of the land, 
his indifference to the form of taxation would obviously be 
supreme. Any attempt to transfer the burden of pro- 
viding public revenue to land from other forms of 
property can only be a benefit to those who are in 
possession as tenants of land belonging to other persons 
on terms which have been arranged on the assumption 
that other forms of property will bear their fair share 
of taxation. On the expiry of existing contracts pro- 
spective tenants will find that they cannot obtain the 
use of land without taking up their share of the burden 
of taxation placed upon it. Any alteration of. the inci- 
dence of taxation from one form of property to another 
must in justice connote a revision of all existing con- 
tracts of which the tenure of land is the subject. This 
would certainly cost a few millions for the services of 
valuers and lawyers, and when it was accomplished 
how much better off would anyone be? Some, no doubt, 
would benefit, as in any dislocation of trade ; others would 
suffer. We have not the slightest doubt that those who 
Would suffer most would be those whose rent forms the 
largest item in their expenditure—the poorest classes of 
the community. 


Considerable public interest has been aroused by the 
placing of contracts with a German firm for the supply 
of two pairs of lock-gates and a swing-bridge for the 
East India Dock of the Port of London Authority, but 
although one may regret that £35,000 worth of work has 
gone out of the country, the fact that the lowest tender 
from British firms was nearly 50 per cent. higher, whilst 
the date on which delivery could be promised was very 
much later than the Germans were prepared to offer is 
not altogether a matter for sadness. 


The true indication is that the Britishers have got 
guite enough work to do without this particular contract. 
At the same time there is no doubt that the constantly 
increasing demand of the British workman for higher 
wages and shorter hours tends to put British manufac- 
turers more than ever out of advantage in competition 


with their foreign rivals. 


In the building trade we are not to such an extent 
as in other national industries affected by foreign com- 
petition, but the continual sectional strikes due to the 
levelling up process which is going on between the pur- 
chasing power of money and the nominal amount of the 
workman's wages, the result, we believe, of the universal 
cheapness of gold as a medium of exchange, may 
easily raise the cost of building to a point at which 
those who want to build may be unable to afford the 
expense. 

Thus at the present time there are a strike of plas- 
terers in London, a strike of builders' labourers in Cardiff 
and in Glasgow, a general strike in south-east Lancashire, 
whilst increased pay has been obtained by labourers in 
the building trades in Southampton as the result of an 
aibitration referred to Mr. A. A. Hudson, К.С. 


The scheme for the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre appears to be progressing but slowly. The com- 
mittee Who have the matter in hand have collected in 
four years £92,500, of which £72,000 was a donation 
from Sir Carl Meyer. There is still needed some £400,000 
to carry out the committee’s scheme. At a meeting of 
the General Committee of the Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre held at the Mansion House last Friday 
under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor (Sir David 
Burnett), the report of the Executive Committee stated 
that they were strongly of opinion that the funds neces- 
sary for the erection and endowment of the proposed 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre would ultimately 
be secured. An excellent site for the proposed theatre 
was to be placed at their disposal for purchase on favour- 
able terms. They were, therefore, of opinion that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to raise a building fund in 
order that the project might effectively be carried out. 
The site which the committee had in view was large 
enough to allow for a public “ Shakespeare Garden,’’ in 
addition to the space ultimatelv to be used for the theatre. 
After some discussion, including the proposal of an un- 
successful amendment, the report was adopted. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Fon the summer vacation course of the Department of Archi- 
tecture this year a tour in France is being arranged in con- 
junction with the Rev. Dr. West, А.Б.1.В.А. (author of 
‘“ Gothic Architecture in England and France ”). 

The route arranged—a particularly interesting one—is 
London, Paris, Troyes, Sens, Auxerre, Vézelay, Semur, 
Dijon, Autun, Nevers, Bourges, Blois, Orleans, Chartres, 
Paris, London. 

Those who wish can stay on in Paris, or visit Rouen, at 
their own expense, on the return journey. 

The party will leave London (Waterloo Station) on Mon- 
day, August 4, at 9.50 р.м., and will arrive back in London 
on Saturday, August 23, at 9 A.M. 

Every facility will be given and the necessary permissions 
obtained for sketching and photographing. 

The fee for the course is 22 guineas (or 19 guineas starting 


and ending at Paris), and this covers all the usual travelling 


and hotel expenses. Second-class train, first-class boat; 
café au lait, déjeuner, and dinner at hotels, but not in the 
train or boat ; 56 lb. luggago free. 

Those desirous of attending this course should send their 
full name and address, with a deposit of .£2 2s., to the 
Lecturer, Mr. W. S. Purchon, A.R.I.B.A., before June 15. 
The remainder of the fee must be sent to him before July 15. 

The Easter course, 1914, will be held in York, commencing 


on April 11, and lasting about ten days 


The courses are open to all who are interested in the study 


of architecture. 
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Easter courses have already been held in Lincoln, Stam- 
ford, Bath, and Painswick, and summer courses in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. 

Any further information desired may be obtained from 
the Lecturer. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


IpPswicH.—The Town Council received fifty-nine competi- 
tive designs for the development of the twenty-six acres of 
land belonging to them lying between the London and Had- 
leigh Road as a working-class suburb on the lines of a modi- 
fied garden suburb. The Special Committee appointed to 
deal with the matter have decided that design No. 24 should 
be awarded first prize. This was sent in by Messrs. C. M. 
Crickmer, F.R.I.B.A., & Charles Whitby, of 1 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. The committee have awarded the second prize to 
No. 37 (Mr. S. Alexander Wilmot, of the Estate Office, 
Bournville). The third prize has been secured by design 
No. 26 (Mr. M. S. Hack, of 22 Surrey Street, Strand). The 
committee were favourably impressed with design No. 47, 
by Messrs. Hallas & Turner, of Sheffield. The first-prize 
winner's plan provides for 281 houses; the second for 411; 
the third for 329; and the plan placed fourth for 274. The 
greatest number of houses shown in any design is 465, and 
the fewest 174. 
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Lonpon.—A competition has been arranged for designs for 
road direction posts and plates by the Organising Council of 
the International Road Congress. Prizes to the value of 
£35 are to be awarded for the three best designs sent in to 
Mr. Rees Jeffreys, Hon. Secretary, Roads Congress, Queen 
Anne's Chambers, S.W., not later than June 19, from whom 
all information can be obtained. 


PoxrEFRACT.— The Board of Guardians have decided to 
invite architects to submit competitive designs for the erec- 
tion of a building of two storeys for accommodating the 
nursing staff, to contain twelve bedrooms, dining-room, 
general sitting-room, superintendent’s sitting-room, kitchen, 
bath-room, &c. 

SALE.—In the competition for new school, Urban Road, 
the assessor, Mr. H. Beswick (County architect for Cheshire), 
has made the following award: 1st. Percy C. Hoy, Manches- 
ter; 2nd, F. Quentery Farmer, Stalybridge and Coventry ; 
3rd, P. D. Lodge, Manchester. 

ScorrAxD.—The Arbroath Town Council recently invited 
competitive designs for public baths to be erected at a cost of 
£6,000. The following awards have been made by Mr. James 


Thomson, city engineer, Dundee: 1st premium (£25), Мт. 


Hugh Gavin, architect, Arbroath ; 2nd premium (£15), Mr. 
David Wishart Galloway, architect, Brechin; 3rd premium 
(£10), Messrs. Wilson & Savage, architects, Bedford Park, 
London, W. There were twenty-six plans in all submitted. 


Mr. W. B. CHANCELLOR, city surveyor, Lichfield, has 
prepared a plan for improvements at the Guildhall and for 
the conversion of the house adjoining into a new Council 
chamber and municipal offices. The outlay is expected to 
be about £3,000. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PENDLETON CHURCH. 

THE parish church is one of the most important іп Man- 
chester, but it was rebuilt at a time when the main oon- 
sideration in a church was to provide the greatest number 
of comfortable seats for the congregation, the chancel and 
vestry accommodation being quite a secondary matter. The 
proposed additions, designed by Messrs. J. Gibbons & Son, 
architects, are illustrated by sketch plan, exterior and 
interior views, of which the latter drawing is hung in the 
Royal Academy. 

These sketches show the church lengthened, entire re- 
arrangement of the east end, and removal of a portion of the 
galleries from the aisles. A chapel is provided on the south 
side, with convenient porch, roomy choir and clergy vestries, 
and a separate strong room for the registers. А passage 
round the east end, with external door, connects all these. 
The external form of the extensions has been largely deter- 
mined by the position of the graves surrounding the church, 
which it was desired should not be interfered with. 


8T. MICHAEL’S, SHOREDITCH. 
THE original oak altar used at the consecration of the church 
has been covered with valuable marbles, the front panels 
being old convent Sienna inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
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lapis lazuli іп a frame of Tinos. The top is іп one large 
slab of rather exceptional size Languedoc, the base of the 
reredos being extended in dark alabaster and white statuary. 
This portion was dedicated last St. Michael’s Day, and it is 
intended to complete the reredos, adding the carved and 
gilded canopy, by the next festival. Messrs. Arthur Lee 
Bros. executed the marble work. 


ALL HALLOWS, EAST INDIA DOCKS. 


Tug chapel at АП Hallows, East India Docks, is formed 
in a gallery over the vestries at the end of the south aisle. 
Only the platform, altar and lower part of the reredos are at 
present in position. Тһе woodwork is coloured, and the 
altar, which is carved, is gilded with gold leaf. This work 
has been executed by Messrs. Ashby Bros. The centre panel 
is now being modelled by Miss Dorothy Rope, and will 
shortly be fixed with the carved frame and canopy. The two 
last works have been designed by Mr. J. Harold Gibbons, 
of the above firm of architects. | 


Messrs. Р. < W. ANDERSON, LTD., contractors, Glasgow. 
have secured the contract for the erecticz of the new Joint 
Railway Station, Aberdeen, at an estimated cost of about 
£140,000. The station has to be completed in a year and a 
half. 

An influential syndicate has obtained an option of a 
central site in Bothwell Street, Glasgow, for a proposed public 
hall. The necessary plans for the scheme have been pre- 
pared by Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., Blythswood Square. 
The floor space to be provided extends approximately to 
82,000 square feet, and there will be accommodation for from 
25,000 to 30,000 persons standing or promenading, or 15, 
persons seated. The cost of the buildings is estimated at from 


£40,000 to £50,000, exclusive of the internal fittings. 
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SOUTH PORCH, BURFORD CHURCH, OXON.—From a Prize Drawing by “ PLATO." 
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Tur fine old church of Burford, with its stately tower апа! The total length of the church is about 170 feet. The 
spire, has formed the centre of many interesting and tragic | Norman tower, rising from the centre, hag suffered many 
events in the history of our count iis cwn was itis! additions, and was surmounted by a spire. The general 
ail ry ae ry. h itself beauty and variety of the architecture, together with the 

y connected with the Civil War, and the church itse wealth of other architectural objects in close proximity, 
bears many marks of the sharp skirmishes which took place | marks the town as one well deserving the visit of the student 


in its immediate neighbourhood. and tourist. ~ B 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO AN ENTERPRISING 
BUSINESS MAN. 


Deak бін,-І notice you have recently carried out some 
considerable improvements on your business premises, and 
have thereby given employment to various labourers, artisans, 
manufacturers, architects, and perhaps lawyers, to say 
nothing of incidentally adding to the attractions of the city. 

Doubtless you have also realised by this time that such 
conduct on the part of citizens, instead of being regarded by 
the community as praiseworthy, is treated as a criminal act, 
to be punished even more severely than we punish ordinary 
criminal actions, for criminals are fined once and for all, 
while those guilty of the conduct above imputed to you are 
fined over and over again for the same offence; in fact, as 
long as the improvements they have made remain in exis- 
tence. The only way to get relief from these recurring fines 
under the present system (which we call “ rates” by way of 
making them more pleasant to pay) is to demolish the im- 
provements. Have your buildings razed to the ground, and 
your fellow-citizens, through the overseers, will reward your 
public spirit by relieving you of all your rates. Improve your 
property with suitable buildings, and they will fine you 
annually in proportion to the value of your improvements. 

I put it to you, as a business man, whether such a system 
of raising revenue for public purposes is not directly calcu- 
lated to discourage and prevent private enterprise 
and such improvements as yours. If it were the intention to 
arrest progress and development, could any method be devised 
that would more effectively do so than our present plan of 
exempting idle sites and penalising improvements in exact 
proportion to their cost? 

Now, as a business man, you cannot but admit the truth 
of what Isay. Only you have never, perhaps, considered the 
matter much, and you ask what alternative there is. Our 
Colonies have answered that question in a way that must 
satisfy any honest inquirer. Assess the value of land 
separately from the value of the improvements upon it; 
relieve the improvements from all rates, and make the selling 
value of the land itself the sole basis of assessment. In this 
way you would be free to improve your property to your 
heart’s content, to spend capital and employ labour on its 
development and adornment to any extent you please, with- 
out having to pay one penny extra in rates. On the other 
hand, the owner of a valuable site which is not being put to 
its best use would have just as much to pay in rates as if his 
site were fully improved. Consequently, he would no longer 
find it profitable to keep such valuable land idle or only 
partially developed, and would either develop it himself or 
let someone else develop it, so that it might earn the where- 
withal to pay the rates. 

This simple reform, wherever introduced, has brought 
about an all-round and lasting improvement in trade, and 
it is certain that its introduction here would have a similar 
effect. In Queensland all rates are levied on the land value 
basis. In New South Wales practically all local authorities 
rate on land values only. South Australian local authorities 
have power to rate on land value, and a number of munici- 
palities have adopted the new system, and it is certain that 
in the near future many more will do so. In New Zealand 
local authorities have power to levy rates on land values only, 
and eighty municipalities, including Wellington, Christ- 
church, Invercargill, Palmerston, and other large towns, 
raise their general local revenue in this way. In Western 
Canada the system is in operation in many municipalities, 
and the rapidity with which other municipalities are adopt- 
ing it is remarkable, and a sure testimony to the benefits 
claimed by its advocates. 

That the new system gives satisfaction wherever it has been 
adopted is proved by the reports of officials in the various 
places concerned. For instance, the following statement was 
recently signed by ninety Mayors and Aldermen of the 

municipalities of New South Wales : — 

| “Т has reduced the rates of a very large proportion of the 
ratepayers, although we are raising a larger revenue. It has 
stimulated the building trade, employment is more constant, 
and business generally is on a much sounder footing. It 
has induced a number of ratepayers to build, or dispose of 
land which they were not able or willing to use themselves. 
. . . It specially benefits those ratepayers whose use of land 
is most effective and creditable to the municipality, while it 
has put effective pressure upon a number of owners of idle 
or partly used land to change their tactics.” 

Mr. L. D. Taylor, ex-Mayor of Vancouver, stated in April 
1910: ''Since last January permits for buildings have been 
applied for at a more rapid rate than at any other time 
since the incorporation of the city. . . . The effect on building 


operations has been immediate, but nowhere has the benefi- 
cence of the system been more fully felt than among factory 
workers and wage-earners.'' 

Later, speaking at a publie function on January 8 of this 
year, Mr. Taylor expressed the opinion that if the magic 
words ‘single tax on land values” were used by the pro- 
vince as it had been used by the municipalities, British 
Columbia would be the most blessed portion of this earth. 
He had faith enough to believe this would be the case, and 
that at the coming session the principle of exemption of im- 
provements would be extended to the whole province. 

The justice of the change is obvious. Every expenditure 
of the rates on public services (on roads, bridges, parks, polic- 
ing, education, drainage, public lighting, &c., &c.) adds to 
the value of sites, and sites only. It is, therefore, surely 
right to assess site values, and site values only, for the rates 
required to maintain or to add to such values. 

I shall be glad to send you, upon application, further 
information about this important reform, and hope to enlist 
your sympathy and support on its behalf. I would urge you 
to examine the question for yourself, apart altogether from 
considerations of party politics, for this is no party ques- 
tion except in the sense that, like all questions requiring 
legislative enactment, it must be dealt with by Parliament. 
This is a question that can, and does, appeal to members of 
all political parties. Give it your independent thought as it 
affects you as a business man, and I have no fear of the 
result. Consider it in this light, and you may be persuaded 
to help us to make the public opinion necessary to carry a 
just and expedient reform. Let me hear from you, and I 
will forward explanatory literature of the movement.— Yours 
faithfully, JosEPH FELS. 

49 Wilson Street, London, E.C. 


—— 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Tue Board of Architectural Education of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects announce that the designs sub- 
mitted by the following students, who are qualifying for 
the Final Examination, have been approved :— 

Subject VII.—Design for a Village Inn.—Messrs. W. R. 
Davison, B. Donaldson, A. E. Lowes, James E. Marchinton, 
and C. Medley. | 

Subject VIII.—Design for a Gatehouse to a College.— 
Messrs. P. J. Adams, С. Bennett, J. W. Bull, J. О. 
Cheadle, H. T. Cooksey, A. L. Freaker, W. W. Locke, R. M. 
Love, A. E. Lowes, J. Moore, A. Nisbet, E. B. Norris, A. J- 
Sparrow, J. O. Thompson, and W. C. Young. 

Design for Carriage Entrance to Hotel.—Messrs. F. A. 
Addey, C. O. Ap-Gruffydd, H. Bagenal, R. Brain, A. S. 
Burnett, E. R. F. Cole, E. C. Davies, W. R. Davison, H. 
Dicksee, L. Foster, J. C. Fowell, W. Friskin, W. Griffiths, 
H. W. Hallas, L. S. Henshall, A. F. Hooper, A. F. Kalten- 
bach, J. E. Lutyens, J. MacGregor, H. L. MacMillan, 
E. A. L. Martyn, H. C. Mason, B. Newboult, R. H. Philp, 
C. J. Ripley, A. R. Shipley, A. E. Stott, H. J. Tebbutt, 
R. S. Wallace, R. A. Walter, B. N. Weeks, F. Williamson, 
R. S. Wilshire, and J. F. Wilson. 


FOURTH "INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR 
HYGIENE AND SALUBRITY OF DWELLINGS. 

Sig,—We have the honour to solicit your participation 
in the proceedings of the Fourth International Congress for 
the Hygiene and Salubrity of Dwellings, which will be held 
at Antwerp from August 31 until September 7. 

Nine years have elapsed since the first Congress for the 
Hygiene and Salubrity of Dwellings was decided upon after 
the first step in this direction had been taken by the French 
Society of Hygiene. 

The first Congress was held at Paris in 1904 (the French 
capital being the permanent seat of our congresses) under the 
presidency of M. Paul Strauss, member of the Senate, and 
with the collaboration of the highest functionaries and of 
all the municipalities in France. 

This first Congress was followed, as early as 1906, by a 
second one, held at Geneva, and which was presided over hy 
Mr. Henri Fazy, President of the State Council of the 
Republic and Canton of Geneva. 

The third and last Congress was held at Dresden under 
the presidency of Professor Dr. Renk, President of the 
Medical District Council, Secret Medical Councillor, the 
said Congress coinciding with the admirable Hygiene 
Exhibition that was held at Dresden at the time. 

All the above-mentioned Congresses were honoured by the 
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patronage and participation of the principal foreign Govern- 
ments; almost all the chief municipalities in Europe had 
sent their representatives to these Congresses, the proceed- 
ings of which were assiduously attended by a considerable 
number of private partakers. | | 

The proceedings also showed the question to be one of a 
far-reaching and varied character, proving moreover what 
wholesome results hygiene may expect from the intimate 
and continuous collaboration of physicians, promoters of 
hygiene, engineers, and architects. 

Seeing that the Congress understands the term *''dwell- 
ings" in its widest sense, and consequently extends its 
activity to all premises whichsoever that human beings can 
resort to for a longer or shorter period, the Organising Com- 
mittee of the Fourth Congress, in agreement with the Per- 
manent International Committee, has been of opinion that 
it would be interesting to submit to the study of its members 
certain questions, most of which were not discussed at any of 
the former Congresses. 

The Congress will comprise four sections : 

l. The Hygiene of Emigrants. 

2. Colonial Hygiene. 

à. Hygiene of Ports and Ships. 

4. The development of towns from the hygienic point of 
view. 

A special question : 

Expropriation on account of insalubrity will be studied 
by our Congress, our study to be continued by the Tenth 
Internationa] Congress of Cheap Dwellings, which is to meet 
at The Hague on September 8 and following days, say, 


during the week after the 8th. 
We beg to hand you herewith programme and regula- 


tions. 

The considerable and international interest offered by the 
questions contained in the programme as well for the 
Governments of all countries as for the municipalities of 
great cities justify our hopes of seeing them represented at 
the Congress. 

We moreover rely on the participation of all corpora- 
tions and societies as well as that of all medical men, pro- 
moters of hygiene, engineers and architects who are 
theoretically or practically interested in the hygiene of 
dwellings generally and more especially in the questions 
mentioned in our programme. 

° We also consider it our duty to insist upon the necessity 
of contributing to the perpetuation of the laudable efforts 
of our predecessors; convinced as we are that perseverance 
alone can lead to practical results, we venture to hope that 
we shall have the honour and the pleasure to see the pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Congress attended by all those who 
were present at the former meetings. 

The Organising Committee are now preparing several 
receptions, visits, and excursions. 

The operations will last for a week, with an interruption 
of a resting-day that will be employed in visiting the Uni- 
versa] and International Exhibition at Ghent. 

The port of Antwerp with its modern appliances, the art 
treasures of the metropolis of arts and commerce; the 
proximity of Ostend, Bruges, and Brussels, and, last but not 
least, the Congress which is to be held at The Hague imme- 
diately after the Antwerp meetings, thus allowing the Con- 
gress members to wind up by an excursion in Holland ; all 
such advantages, added to the facilities of travelling accom- 
modation, certainly afford ample means of combining utility 
and pleasure. 

The Organising Committee will endeavour to make the 
stay of its guests as pleasant as possible, so that all of them 
may have pleasure in remembering the meetings of the 
Fourth International Congress for the Hygieneand Salubrity 
ef Dwellings. 

We consequently hope that we may positively rely on 
your promptly honouring us with the notice of your adhesion. 
For that purpose it will be sufficient for you to fill up the 
enclosed bulletin and to return it, together with the neces- 
sary amount to the Treasurer of the Congress, Mr. A. Cols, 
notary, Willem Tell Street 3, Antwerp. 

In the meantime we beg to remain, Sir, your most 
obedient servants, 

The General Secretary, WALTHER Van Ксүск, 
Engineer-Architect. 
The President, Dr. Victor DrsGUIN, 
Pres‘dent of the Royal Belgian Society for 
Public Medicine, Alderman for Public Educa- 
tion and Hygiene, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine. 
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PROGRAMME OF QUESTIONS. 


First Section.—Hygiene of Emigrants. 

1. Transport by rail from their place of origin. 

2. Medical inspection on arrival. 

5. Lodging on land: hotels, private houses, boarding- 
houses. 

4. Foundation of special house-complexes or of caravan- 
Sarles: advantages and inconveniences. 

_ 5. Transport by ship; drinkable water, clothing, and 
night quarters. 
Second Section.—Colonial Hygiene. 


1. Private dwellings. 
" s Collective dwellings (mining enterprises, plantations, 
zc.). 

5. Infirmaries, hospitals. 


Third Section.—IIygiene of Ports and Ships. 

1. Means to prevent the contamination of navigable water- 
ways. 
2. Prophylactic measures against the introduction of 
exotic contagious diseases. 

3. Sailors’ homes. 

4. Passenger ships. 

5. Men-of-war. 


Fourth Section.—Development of towns from the hygienic 
point of view. 
Expropriation on account of insalubrity. 
The same question will be discussed at the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Cheap Dwellings at The Hague (Sep- 
tember 8 and following days). 


Regulations of the Congress. 


1. The Fourth International Congress for the Hygiene 
and Salubrity of Dwellings will be held at Antwerp from 
August 31 till September 7, 1913. 

2. The Congress aims at theoretically and practically 
furthering the hygiene and salubrity of dwellings, the Con- 
gress meaning by ''dwellings'' all premises which human 
beings can resort to for a longer or shorter period. 

2. The clubbing amounts to 20 francs. However, persons 
belonging to a member's family will be admitted to the 
sessions and fétes of the Congress, the club-money being only 
10 francs. However, they will neither be entitled to partake 
at the debates nor the vote at the sessions, and the printed 
report of the proceedings of the Congress will not be delivered 
to them. 

4. Besides the printed documents to be distributed before 
and in the course of the Congress, each member will receive 
a copy of the general report, which will be printed after the 
closing of the proceedings. | | 

5. A Studying Committee, subdivided into a certain 
number of sub-committees, is entrusted with the preparatory 
work of the different parts of the Congress. | | 

6. The Congress will be directed by a president, several 
deputy-presidents, a general secretary, two secretaries, and a 
treasurer. | 

7. The Congress will comprise four sections : 

First Section: The Hygiene of Emigrants. 

Second Section: Colonial Hygiene. 

Third Section: Hygiene of Ports and Ships. 

Fourth Section: Development of towns from the hygienic 
point of view. 

8. All questions will be discussed in general meetings. 

9. The use of languages is free. However, the authors of 
communications will find it useful to introduce their works, 
or at least a summary of them, in one of the languages that 
are commonly used at international congresses, 

10. The different reports will be distributed to the mem- 
bers before the opening of the Congress. No reports will be 
read during the sessions, but every reporter will be granted 
ten minutes for the delivery of a summary. 

Every orator will likewise dispose of a space of time of 
ten minutes; should any member wish to dispose of more 
than ten minutes’ time, or to speak more than once on the 
same subject, it will be for the assembly to decide. 

11. The members are requested to file with the General 
Secretary beforehand all the communications and demonstra- 
tions they are desirous of moving. All motions bearing a 
commercial character will be excluded. 

12. All reports, together with the resolutions forming 
the conclusions of them, will have to be filed with the 
General Secretary before July 1, so as to allow them to be 
printed and sent to the members of the Congress. 
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Orators who are desirous of seeing their speeches about 
any question published, together with the printed report 
concerning it, are requested to file with the General Secre- 
tary, after the close of the debates, a concise written sum- 
mary of their communications. 

13. The resolutions that may have been proposed for the 
different groups of questions will be read by the General 
Secretary at the winding-up session of the Congress, when 
they will be put to the vote. 

14. During the time of the Congress a daily bulletin will 
be published with all matters interesting the members, such 
as the hours appointed for the sessions, the questions open 
for discussion, visits, receptions, &c. 

15. In the course of the winding-up session the Congress 
will appoint the date and premises for the next Congress. 

The whole of the correspondence relating to the Congress 
should be kept up with the office of the General Secretary at 
the Antwerp Town Hall, except during the time of the Con- 
gress, when the office will be transferred to the rooms in 
which the Congress will meet, at the Royal Atheneum, 
Place de Ja Commune, Antwerp. 

Antwerp: Apri] 1913. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ TRAVEL- 
LING STUDENTSHIP, 1913. 


OBVIOUSLY, in regarding the works submitted for a travelling 
studentship, consideration must be given to the fact that the 
work is that of the young and inexperienced. But if this 
fact connotes moderation in criticism respecting practical 
points of design, it also bears in its train the necessity of 
being more critical from the purely academic standpoint. 

And yet such an apologia would not be called for with 
regard to the student’s work of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts now 
on view in Tufton Street, but as that Exhibition has already 
received notice in the columns of Тһе Architect, and is not 
the subject of this review, further mention of it will be 
avoided. 

There were eight designs submitted in the present com- 
petition for a group of almshouses, whose cost was not to 
exceed £6,000, with stated limits for the foot cube prices. 
Mr. A. L. Abbott, who has received first place, has un- 
doubtedly sent in the best scheme, and the assessor can have 
had no difficulty in awarding him the palm. We cannot, 
however, regard Mr. Abbott’s work as having reached the level 
for a Silver Medal and a Travelling Studentship, though he 
shows a capacity for grasping the “ points” of almshouse 
design, both in plan and grouping and in elevational treat- 
ment. There is perhaps an element of doubt whether, with 
steel casements, wood-block flooring, external joinery in oak 
and hand-made roof tiles the limit of 7d. per foot cube could 
be respected. Of course, a lych-gate is obviously out of place 
as the entrance to domestic buildings, and is a particularly 
unkind suggestion where we are concerned with the inmates 
of almshouses. 

Mr. Stanley Balmer has received an honourable mention, 
but in this he is fortunate that the assessorship was not in 
our hands, for he has missed the almshouse ‘‘ atmosphere,’’ 
both in grouping and in elevational treatment; and if we 
had doubts respecting the cube limit for the prize design those 
doubts are intensified in the case of Mr. Balmer. Nor do 
we think that his domed chapel with coupled Ionic column 
portico could be erected for 1s. per foot cube. The separate 
block treatment of the scheme is quite unsympathetic, and 
so is the Renaissance design. The other six schemes do not 
call for much notice. There is a general lack of the '' grip ” 
of almshouse design, saving in No. 14 (en passant, the num- 
bers run from 13 to 20), which is curiously similar to the 
winning design, except that here the Governor's house and 
the common room form the ends of the block, instead of group- 
ing centrally with the chapel. But Mr. Abbott scores once 
again with his nicely-conceived enclosed quadrangle, in place 
of No. 1478 open treatment. Хо. 17 has a scheme, more or 
less based upon that of King Edward VII.'s Sanatorium at 
Midhurst, and thus has the recommendation of giving better 
consideration to the ‘‘compass’’ than any other scheme 
amongst the eight. No. 13 has many faults, the greatest 
being that the poor old inmates have their residence on two 
floors—in fact, maisonette treatment on a small scale. And 
No. 16 indulges in two-storey blocks, which is also a mistake, 
though not such a grievous one ав No. 19/5, for the ‘‘ flat ’’ is 
an elementary requirement for our veterans. No; we shall 
look for a better exhibition of students’ work on some future 


occasion. 
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SOME FONTS MADE BY NICHOLAS STONE.’ 
By A. C. Fryer, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 

ExAMPLES of Renaissance fonts are met with in various parts 

of England, and nearly all of them are of the chalice type. 

The City of London is particularly rich in such, and most 

of them were made for Wren’s new churches. However, a 

few of these classical fonts are of an earlier date. 

In Nicholas Stone’s ‘‘ Account Book’’ we find the 
following: ‘‘ This 13 of November 1631 agreed with Mr. 
Jones Chearch warden of St. Andrew Under Shaft in London 
is pessence of Mr. Godfray and som 2 mor of the anchents of 
thar vestry to mak for thar Charch on font the boll to be of 
whit marbell 20 inches deameter and to stand on a piller of 
blak marbell farly wrort and poleshed and set up for the price 
of 16£ to be done as soon as may be.” 

In Stone's ‘‘ Note Book’’ we meet with this entry: “Іп 
1634 I mad a monument for on Mr. Harrison and sett it up 
in St Andres under Shaft London and had 40£ and in the 
sam Chearch I sett up a fount I had for it 158.” 

St. Andrew Undershaft was rebuilt between 1520 and 
1532. The font stands at the west end ; the wooden railings 
enclosing it are about the same date, and it seems probable 
that they were originally the altar rails set up in the time 
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FONT IN CHURCH OF 8T. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT, LONDON 


of Laud. The moulded bowl, having octagonal faces with 8 
circular rim, is cut out of a block of white marble, and has & 
circular basin, but no drain. The “blak marbell’’ pedestal 
is in excellent proportion, and is now placed on a black and 
white marble pavement. The octagonal font-cover Was 
probably executed about the same time as the pulpit, which 
has been attributed to Grinling Gibbons. It may, however, 
have been designed by Wren. 

Nicholas Stone's ''Note Book'' contains this entry 
respecting the other two fonts he made for London churches: 
““ Оп other font at London Wall 8£ and on at Westminster 
in the new Chapell in Tutell filds 10£.’’ The first of these 
is no longer existing; the present font at All Hallows, 
London Wall, is not the work of Stone. The late Bishop of 
London found a bowl in the crypt of St. Paul's, and pre- 
sented it to the rector and churchwardens of All Hallows, 
and they had a new shaft made for it. 

Respecting the one made for Westminster, the ‘‘ Account 
Book ” contains this entry : — 

“The 16th of April 1641. 

“For a Font of white Marble, and Blake Marble, 
wrought, and sett up in the newe Chappell in Tutthill feildes 
in Westminster, as followeth: Imprimis. On the ground, 
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one great broad stone of 4 foote long, 3 foote, and an halíe 
broad, and 8 inches thick, wrought with a molding, whereon 
is placed a basement of Blacke Marble, and thereon a Pillar 
of white Marble, wch doth support the bole of the Font, being 
20 ynches in diameter, and 1 fotte thicke, of white Marble, 
wch a small hole through it and through the Pillar, and 
consequnetly through the whole worke, to carrye the water 
away into a vault underneath itt all wch worke is fairly 
wrought, molded, pollished, and glased, and sett up in the 
place aforesaid for the price of £10 00 0.”’ 

This entry is probably in the handwriting of John Stone, 
Nicholas’ youngest son. There is great difference in style 
between Nicholas Stone’s notes and those of his son John. 
The former was “һе sculptor ” and the latter ‘‘ the scholar,” 
who begins ‘‘ Imprimis,” and whose style is somewhat ped- 
antic. The provision of a drain was evidently stipulated 
for, as there are no drains in the fonts made by Stone at St. 
Andrew Undershaft and at Stanmore. 

When the Rev. Canon W. Hensley Henson was rector of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, he found Nicholas Stone’s font 
stored away in the crypt, and soon after the Coronation of 
Edward VII. he substituted it for a modern font of conven- 
tional design. There is no doubt that it is the one made by 
Stone, as it corresponds sufficiently with the description 
given in the ‘‘ Note Book ’’ to identify it. 

The reference in the “ Note Book” to the font Stone 
made for the old Stanmore church runs: ‘‘On for ser John 
Worsnom in his new Chearch at Standmor for the which he 
payed те 12£." Sir John Wolstenholme was one of the 
richest merchants in England, and he built the church 
which was consecrated in 1632 by Archbishop Laud when 
Bishop of London. In 1881 the font was removed to the 
new church at Stanmore, where it now stands at the west 
end. 
The artists who designed Renaissance fonts in the seven- 
teenth century were seriously hampered in their efforts, as 
they were forced to comply with the practice of aspersion, 
and, consequently, they did not construct their fonts with 
those fine and ample proportions which were needful when 
immersion was required. In some cases the bowl was the 
smallest part of the structure. Nicholas Stone's font in St. 
John's, Stanmore, has a very shallow bowl, and the pedestal 
would have appeared more dignified if it were set on a larger 
base. In ancient times the step for the godparents gave the 
appearance of a base for the font. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION. 
Тнв ordinary meeting of the Council was held on the 15th 
Inst. at Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., the President, 
Mr. Walter Lawrence, junr., being in the chair, and there 
was 8 very large attendance of members. 

Reports of Special Committees were received and 
approved. 

| The proceedings of the Conference held оп the 6th inst. 

with representatives of most of the large London firms directly 
employing plasterers were reported. These firms unanimously 
approved the action taken by the Association in its negotia- 
tions with the National Association of Operative Plasterers, 
and pledged themselves to support its efforts to secure fair and 
reasonable rules. 

Correspondence relating to trade matters was considered. 

A number of new members were elected, and nominations 
for membership were received and accepted. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULPTORS, 
PAINTERS AND GRAVERS AT THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Tus general impression left upon one after a visit to the 
Grosvenor Gallery is that this year, as far as our own 
artists are concerned, the International has very little that is 

either strikingly new or strikingly good. 

The note, if the Exhibition can be said to be in any key 
at all, is а harking back to the older styles and methods, and 
one may say with but few exceptions the work bearing this 
impression is the only sound work there. | 

In some cases there is a deliberate determination to follow 
tertain old masters, even to the classical treatment of the 
folds of the drapery, to say nothing of the method of treating 
the light and shade. 

One feels convinced that there must be plenty of good 
work being done, for catalogues are full of names capable of 
great things, surely. Surely the masterpieces of these 
Painters are not all in the past. Then where is the work 
they are capable of doing ? 


| Can there be any pleasure in painting subjects devoid of 
all composition or artistic feeling, in depicting mere ugliness 
for the sake of being unconventional when these painters 
have already given to the world pictures that wil] always be 
remembered and live? It is sad to see such a falling-away 
from ideals. 

To turn at once to those who always kept their goal in 
sight, one of the gems of the collection is Alfred Stevens's 
* Red Chair” ; one is attracted by its simple beauty and 
charm, and it is some minutes before one realises that this 
is a modern exhibition, and that the artist has long since 
laid down his palette and brushes—but he comes from the 
Great Beyond to remind us of our lessons, nevertheless, and 
to tell us what Art really 1s in its adherence to truth and 
in its grand simplicity. There is no striving after effect in 
Alfred Stevens 

A quite recent addition, not catalogued, is a marvellous 
piece of work, ‘‘ Devant la Psyche," by Manet, dated 1877. 
It is impossible to describe the exquisitely delicate yet rich 
colouring ; composition, colour, technique all are there in a 
perfect harmony. The painting is free and bold, and has 
that battered look which gives quality. Words are quite 
inadequate to express the charm of this picture. 

Not far removed from it is a portrait which makes one 
think of the old Dutch school, so clean and smooth, so fresh 
is it in colour, yet so subdued in tone. It is “Julie aux 
Oranges,’’ by Howard Somerville. Julie is so bored, poor 
little dear, and she is trying very hard to be good and 
sit quite still. Тһе painting is wonderfully broad and 
simple, yet there is a careful attention to detail. The still 
life groups around the child are painted with the care they 
would receive were they the subjects of the picture, yet they 
keep their place, and are, of course, subordinate to the sitter, 
merely entering into the composition of the whole, which is 
delightful. The podgy little child-like hands are perfectly 
painted and drawn. The whole picture is most pleasing. 

In the first room we have a delightful composition by Mr. 
Pryde, if one looks at it merely as such, but to one who likes 
io know the cause of effects it is rather difficult to imagine 
the forest which grew the wood that could stand the carving 
on those four posts of the funeral Бей; and the next problem 
that strikes one is that even if the posts were cast in iron, 
and not carved out of timber, what is the power that enables 
them to support a canopy so remote from their bases without 
adequate scaffolding? But, then, perhaps one ought not to 
ask these conundrums when such a decidedly artistic brain 
and brush are at work with a palette of harmonious colours. 

“Тһе Dogana,” also by the same brush, is delightful. In 
the same room is Mr. John Lavery's ‘‘ The Monk," which 
is a wonderful piece of snow-painting. The Rodin repre- 
sents a young girl between her good and evil genius. She 
is so mixed up between them that the result reminds one of 
an octopus, for it is all arms and legs. It is certainly 
sculpture “du mot," but that grandest of all words, '*sim- 
plicity," could hardly be applied to it. It is Strauss in 
marble. 

Miss Jean Milne's “ The Threshold " is full of feeling, 
and needs no explanation, but gives one cause to think. 

Mr. Oliver Hall sends two pictures, each equally interest- 
ing. His large canvas is delightful in colour and composi- 
tion, and the grey dust of Avignon is powdered over it all, 
though it is but rarely that the Rhone flows so peacefully 
under St. Bénezet's Bridge. 

“ Monday," by Mr. Н. M. Livens, is interesting, and as 
unexpected as its title is vague. Why ‘‘ Monday" should 
describe the greeting of two crones at the corner of a street 
with a board up announcing that the site is for sale for 
building purposes is not quite clear, but the treatment of the 
exposed houses on either side of the site for sale is interesting, 
and makes a delightful composition. One is thankful that 
there are “ Internationals’’ every now and again to enable 
such subjects to be seen. Mr. Newbery's portrait is delight- 
ful in line and composition. “Тһе Red Shawl” is also ап 
interesting study by the same artist. 

“Les Chaumières” (Marais de Vendée), by M. Milcen- 
deau, requires a reflection of sunlight in the sky to be able 
to appreciate the delicate colouring and the limpidity of the 
water. Seen on a grey day it loses much of its beauty ; its 
colouring on a bright day is rich, and the effect is har- 
monious and peace-breathing. A piece of painty realism by 
Renoire, as unpleasant in every detail as it is possible to be, 
is in the central panel of the Long Gallery. It belongs to 
the days of knitted mats and clocks under glass shades ; the 
landscape is of berlin-wool, and the flesh tinte of the 
Parisian lady who has come to take her morning bath in the 
berlin-wool landscape have been studied in the concentrated 
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light of the studio. Of course, one has seen it often before, 
and renewing its acquaintance only makes one dislike it all 
the more. 

Mr. G. Sauter sends three wonderfully interesting pic- 
tures—the same snow-peak seen under three different atmos- 
pheric conditions, the treatment in each case varying with 
the different effects. 

'* The Ponte Vecchio," by Mr. J. C. Moody, is delightful, 
and Mr. Moffat Lindner’s “ After Sundown"' has all his 
wonderful colouring and charm. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell sends a series of lithographs, ‘‘ The 
Beautiful Capital of a Great Country," each drawing more 
interesting than the last; and Miss Ethel Gabain's work is 
full of originality. There is much that is fairly good, 
though one grieves to see, on the one hand, decided talent 
lavished on unworthy subjects, subjects that are uninterest- 
ing and meaningless, and which cause one to shrug one's 
shoulders and say, “ But why cover so much canvas to say 
so little?’’ and, on the other, to see work done іп a careless, 
unconscientious mood by artists one knows to be capable of 
better things; but the Exhibition is interesting. especially 
from the historical point of view. 


THE VALUATION OF FLATS.* 
Ву Е. TREACHER Terry, F.S.I. 


° (Concluded from last week.) 


Ix order to appreciate the true position it is necessary to 
consider briefly their history during the past twenty years. 

In 1890 there were comparatively few buildings of flats 
in the metropolis, and with the exception of the district of 
Westminster the buildings were spread all over different 
parts of Central London. These flats always let well, rates 
and taxes were low, and they proved very satisfactory 
investments. 

Soon after 1890 the public began to perceive the many 
advantages of residence in flats, and the supply proved to 
be unequal to the demand ; the effect of this was noticeable 
in an inflation of rental values, which it was well known at 
the time could not last. 

As soon as builders noticed that the supply was not equal 
to the demand, the building of flats was commenced in every 
part of London ; would-be tenants rushed at the opportunity 
of getting a flat, and in many cases they were let long before 
they were finished, and nearly always at inflated rentals. 

The builders created or improved ground rents far in 
excess of the value of the land, and then endeavoured to 
mortgage the leasehold interests; some of the valuations on 
which advances were obtained were made by valuers who had 
little or no practical knowledge of the actual rental values 
of flats, and they appear to have assumed that the rents 
obtained on the first letting would continue for ever, that 
there were hardly any outgoings, and that the leasehold 
interest was almost a gilt-edged security. 

When it was found that there was no difficulty about 
arranging mortgages because the Law Guarantee and Trust 
Society would guarantee them, the building went on faster 
than ever. In some cases flats were actually let to people 
who had no thought of occupying them, in order that the 
valuer might see that the builder’s estimated rents were 
supported by actual lettings. 

Then the supply overran the demand, and inflated rentals 
began to fall, mortgagors got into difficulties, the Law 
Guarantee had to take over the management of many pro- 
perties, and it became a difficult matter to find anyone who 
would accept a block of flats as security for a loan, however 
reasonable. 

On the liquidation of the Law Guarantee and Trust 
Society it became almost impossible to deal with flats in any 
way, but now it is gradually being seen that, provided the 
flats are fairly valued, they are quite as good a security 
for mortgage purposes as they ever were. 

It is impossible to lay down any rule as to the rate per 
cent. flats should be expected to yield on the capital invested. 
Each particular block may have some individual peculiarity 
rendering it more or less secure than its neighbours as an 
investment. However, if the property be freehold, it may be 
taken that a fair value will vary from sixteen to twenty 
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years’ purchase, and that it forms a fit security for an 
advance, by way of first charge, of two-thirds of the value. 

When we come to deal with the value of leasehold blocks 
we have a much more difficult piece of work. I do not con- 
sider the methods of valuing leaseholds have been sufficiently 
analysed and debated, and although I know I am venturing 
on very controversial matter I should like to put forward 
a few points for your criticism. 

The young valuer in his articles learns that the value 
of a freehold should be equal to the combined values of the 
leasehold interest and the freehold subject to the lease. It 
is laid down as an axiom that if a freehold worth £50 per 
annum is worth eighteen years’ purchase or £900; and if a 
leasehold of the same property at £10 per annum ground rent 
is worth sixteen and a half years’ purchase or £660, then the 
frechold, subject to such lease, is worth the difference between 
the value of the freehold and that of the leasehold—namely, 
£900 less £660, equals £240, or twenty-four years’ purchase. 

As soon as the young valuer has completed his articles 
he finds that although this may be a theoretical rule it does 
not often occur in practical work, owing to the fact that a 
ground rent 1s often improved and sold at the same number 
of years’ purchase as is obtained for a similar unimproved 
ground rent, and the leasehold in its depreciated condition 
realises the same number of years’ purchase as a similar 
leasehold which has not been depreciated. To the theorist 
this is easily explained, because it is evidence that trans- 
actions of this kind are carried through at prices which 
are not in any sense the actual values. There can be no 
doubt that if similar plots of land are let respectively at 
one-quarter and one-fifth of the full rental value, the plot 
which is let at the lower rent must furnish a security of 
better class, and be worth a higher number of years’ pur- 
chase than a plot let at the greater rent; and, in similar 
manner, a leasehold subject to the higher ground rent will 
be worth a lower number of years’ purchase than the lease- 
hold subject to the lower ground rent. But when the differ- 
ence in proportion 1s slight it is difficult, perhaps almost 
impossible, to fix a practical cash value on it. Still this 
beginner’s maxim is the first point that the valuer of lease- 
hold flats must bear in mind, and if the point is thoroughly 
appreciated few serious mistakes can be made. 

It is generally admitted that in those cases in which the 
ground rents have been improved beyond the actual value 
of the land they really amount to a first charge upon the 
building. This being so it is necessary to consider carefully 
the amount of the ground rent, how much may be regarded 
asa fair rental of the land, and how much is really a charge 
upon the building. 

As the majority of the valuations of flats are required 
for the purpose of mortgage advances, one must realise that 
if the ground rent has been so improved that it has become 
a charge upon the building the mortgage on the leasehold 
becomes in reality a second mortgage, and it is generally 
admitted that a second mortgage should not amount to two- 
thirds of the value of the equity, but should be the balance 
that is left after deducting the first mortgage from two- 
thirds of the full value of the property unincumbered by 
the first mortgage. | 

I do not propose to load this paper with a multitude of 
figures, so I have compiled a few short appendices showing 
the various effects of advancing for mortgage purposes :— 
(a) Two-thirds of the value of the freehold; (b) Two-thirds 
of the value of the leasehold at a fair ground rent; (c) Two- 
thirds of the value of the leasehold at an improved ground 
rent. 

It will be seen from these three examples that as the 
proportion of the ground rent has increased, the leasehold 
multiplier has diminishod, and if we deduct the value of the 
leasehold from the value of the freehold we find in Case B 
the remainder left for the value of the ground rent is twenty- 
two years’ purchase, whilst in case. C it is only twenty years 
purchase. In the last case it is quite obvious that the re- 
serve of value would be too small, and possibly it would be 
advantageous if some method were adopted by which the 
reserve of value could be maintained at not less than one- 
third of the leasehold value when held at a fair ground rent. 

I know that the main features of this method of valua- 
tion must have been discussed before, although I have been 
unable to find any adequate authority; but there was a 
case a few years ago (Bryant and Reed v. Langford and 
Newling), in connection with which I quote the following 
from The Estates Gazette, August 5, 1899 : — 

“The plaintiffs in this case advanced money on the 
defendants’ valuation, but, failing to get their interest, they 
were obliged to take possession. Finally they sold the pro- 
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perty for a price very much lower than the amount of the 
mortgage. The plaintiffs claimed damages on the grounds 
that the defendants had been guilty of negligence, and also 
that they should have adopted in the case of speculative 
property the London and Manchester system, by which the 
value of the chief rent, or long lease rent, is deducted not 
from the gross value of the property, but from the two-thirds 
lending amount.”’ 

In other words, the plaintiffs claimed that if a property 
were worth £300 per annum, and had a ground rent of £100 
per annum, the £300 ought to be taken at, say, twenty years’ 
purchase—viz., £6,000—two-thirds of this would be £4,000, 
from this deduct the value of the ground rent, £100, at, say, 
twenty-four years’ purchase, £2,400, leaving for the advance 
£1,600, whereas I show in the appendix D that the usual 
system of valuation would give a lending amount of £2,400. 
I also show that by reducing the ground rent, but keeping 
the same multipliers, the lending amounts under the two 
systems gradually draw together until the ground rent is 
about one-ninth of the gross rent, after which the lending 
amount under the usual system becomes the larger. I 
doubt whether this so-called London and Manchester system 
could be sustained, but I do consider that it is right for 
some allowance to be made for the effect of the ground rent 
that has been improved out of all regard for the value of 
the land. 

It is necessary to realise the circumstances attending the 
building of flats at the end of the last century. There is 
no doubt that many builders created ground rents which 
they sold for a great deal more than they paid for the site, 
and then were able to borrow over two-thirds of the cost 
of the building, so that they not infrequently received in 
cash more than the real cost of the land and building, and 
still had the equity left. Now the chief reasons why they 
were able to do this were :— 

1. The purchasers of the ground rent very rarely realised 
that although the ground rent did not seem to bear an ex- 
cessively high proportion to the estimated gross rental it 
was really a very poor security when compared with the 
actual net income. 

2. The valuer who valued for the mortgagee rarely had 
the necessary ability to determine whether the estimated 
gross rental would be produced, and what deductions should 
be made to arrive at the net income. 

Many valuations were made at the time which caused 
me to shudder with apprehension for the future of the mort- 
gagees. I know of a building of which the gross rental, 
actual and estimated, is £1,705, and the ground rent is 
£800; this was valued by a well-known and highly respected 
firm of valuers at £9,800. I do not know by what steps the 
value was arrived at, but I have elaborated the probable 
method of working in appendix E. It is needless to add 
that the mortgagees were told that it was quite safe to lend 
two-thirds of the value. In case it may be thought that 
& gross rent of £1,705 would not be estimated at £2,250, it 
may be interesting to note that I have recently come across 
& case Showing much greater over-estimation. In turning 
over some old papers I found the original estimated rentals 
of five adjoining blocks of flats, each block having two flats 
on a floor; there were thus ten flats on the ground floor, 
and these had been estimated at a total rental of £2,455 
per annum; the actual total rent obtained from the first 
tenants of these flats was £1,470 per annum, showing a 
reduction of over 40 per cent. The example valuation that 
I have given does not stand by itself, there were scores of 
Other cases, to mention only three : — 

Flats with a gross rent under £2,100 and a ground rent 
of £1,000 valued at £8,000. 

Flats with a gross rent under £900 and a ground rent 
of over £300 valued at over £10,000. 

Flats with a gross rent of under £550 and a ground rent 
of over £275 valued at over £2,000. 

I think that the mistakes made by these valuers were 
largely due to inability to estimate the rental values, and 
а lack of knowledge as to the outgoings. The chief mistake, 
however, and one which is still being made in the present 
day, is that the valuer does not take into account the fact 
that where the ground rent is very high a very small de- 
crease in the gross rental, or a slight increase in the rates 
and taxes, or other outgoings, causes a very heavy deprecia- 
tion in the net income of the person holding the leasehold 
Interest. For instance, in the case worked out in appen- 
dix C, an increase of 10 per cent. in the outgoings would 
have the effect of decreasing the net income by 30 per cent. 
It is for this reason that it 1% necessary, even after the 
greatest care has been taken in estimating the gross rental 
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and the outgoings, to allow a high rate per cent. for the 
leasehold interest. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule to 
govern the proportion a fair ground rent should bear to 
the gross rent, for every case must depend upon its merits, 
and as with every other branch of valuation a close and 
constant acquaintance with the subject is essential before 
а true opinion can be arrived at. 

After the capital value has been obtained by this process 
of multiplication it is necessary in certain cases to make 
deductions. If a building is unfinished the cost of comple- 
tion must be allowed for, also the cost of letting, agent's 
commission, advertising, &c., and where any considerable 
portion of a building is unlet, an allowance must be made 
for the cost of running the building and the interest on the 
capital until it reaches its full profit-producing condition. 
All these allowances which are deducted from the capital 
value must in like manner be deducted from the lending 
amount in the case of a mortgage. 

As I stated earlier, flats may be divided into various 
classes, and these remarks apply generally to buildings com- 
posed entirely of the flats proper which are self-contained, 
each having its own kitchen. With regard to the catering 
flats, or what I prefer to call the flat-hotel buildings, it is 
quite impossible to lay down any definite principle upon 
which to value, as the variations in the classes are enormous, 
and it is unusual to find any two which can be valued on 
exactly the same basis. At the one end of the scale we have 
the building in which all that the management does is to 
appoint housekeepers, who look after the tenants! wants, and 
are paid by the tenants, in which case the valuation can be 
made on practically the same lines as that of an ordinary 
block of flats. Attheother end of the scale we have buildings 
to all intents and purposes hotels, excepting that they have 
no licences. In this case the valuation must follow the same 
lines as that of an hotel. Between these two extremes we 
have a class to which the majority belong, the flats being 
let at rentals which include attendance. In such cases it 
is necessary to find out the cost of providing the tenants 
with the attendance and to include this among the other 
outgoings. It is quite impossible to fix a percentage for 
this, and in each the books of account should be carefully 
audited before the estimate of cost is made. The net income 
when arrived at must be capitalised at a slightly lower 
number of years’ purchase than would be used as a multi- 
plier in the ordinary way. Where flats and shops are com- 
bined in one building it is not unusual to find the shops 
let on lease to tenants who pay their own rates and taxes, 
and in these cases the method of valuation commonly em- 
ployed is to make two valuations, one of the shops and one 
of the flats, allowing for the shops a rather higher number 
of years' purchase than for the flats. In cases where the 
landlord pays the rates and taxes on the whole building 
it is usual to treat the property very much in the same 
way as if the whole building were composed of flats, although 
the percentage I have given for outgoings will naturally 
only apply in respect of the flats, as there would be no 
inhabited house duty payable upon the shops, nor would 
the rental value of the shops affect the cost of the general 
upkeep. 

In the suburbs of London there are many two-storey 
buildings containing usually four flats of a few rooms each: 
these flats are not in any sense artisan dwellings, and usually 
each one has 8 separate front door opening from a small 
front garden. They are nearly always let at weekly rents, 
although frequently for as long a period as twelve months 
at atime. They should be valued in the same way as ordi- 
nary weekly property, but it is necessary to examine the 
Structure very carefully, as most of the building has been 
done by speculative builders without the supervision of an 
architect. 

In conclusion I must point out that although I hope 
many of the points mentioned may be of practical use to 
some of our members none of the figures I have given can be 
used without careful discrimination; times are constantly 
changing, expenses may increase or decrease, rents go up or 
down, and the valuer must keep an ever-watchful eye in 
order that he may be able to judge by careful observation 
of the past what the future is likely to bring. I lay no 
claim to powers of prophecy, but I have no doubt that flats 
will change but little in real value in our time. To-day 
they are practically the same as twenty years past, and 
there is little reason to doubt that twenty years hence they 
will be as they are now. 

[The appendices to which Mr. Terry refers in his paper 
.re published in the proceedings of the Surveyors' Institution.] 
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ON THE STABILITY OF BRICK CHIMNEYS.* 
By Hanorp Cane. 


ТнЕ author has recently had occasion to report upon the 
stability of several designs for brick chimneys, which have 
been submitted to him for that purpose, and his paper 
embodied the result of certain investigations which he 
carried out in connection therewith, and which it appeared 
might be of some general interest in their bearing on the 
usual form of building regulations governing this subject. 
The paper was divided into four sections: the first dealt with 
the methods of determining the moment of stability of brick 
chimney shafts; the second with the question of wind pres- 
sure; in the third was given some examples of existing 
chimneys ; and the last contained a criticism of the regula- 
tions under which chimneys generally have to be built in 
this country, with suggested amendments. 

The failure of a brick chimney is generally observed to 
commence by the opening of one of the bed joints on the 
windward side of the chimney. A crack thus begins which 
extends diagonally downwards along both sides of the 
chimney, tending to separate it into two parts. The final 
destruction of the chimney occurs either by the horizontal 
shifting of the upper portion until it loses its support from 
below, or by the crushing of a portion of the brickwork at the 
leeward edge, or by both causes combined. 

Rankine states that the tenacity of mortar when fresh 
is too small to be relied on in practice as a nieans of resisting 
tension in the joints of a structure, so that a structure of 
masonry or brickwork, requiring ‘as it does to possess 
stability while the mortar is fresh, ought to be designed on 
the supposition that the joints have no appreciable tenacity. 
The wisdom of this principle is illustrated in Mr. W. J. 
Dibdin’s ‘‘ Report on Mortar," wherein, referring to the 
adhesion tests, he states that “It was intended to obtain 
tests of the breaking strain at one and three months as well 
as one and two years, but the strength of the mortar at these 
periods was too low, in consequence of insufficient setting, to 
enable reliable results to be obtained, the bricks in many 
cases coming apart in the process of fixing them in the 
testing machine." 

It 1s therefore necessary in order that the stability of a 
brick chimney shaft may be assured, that the material com- 
posing the structure should only be subjected to compressive 
stress, for under these conditions there will be no tendency 
for the joints to open on the windward side of the shaft. 

The stresses in a chimney shaft arise from two causes : — 

(a) The weight of the structure itself which causes com- 
pression over the whole of the cross section, the intensity of 
which is uniform. 

(b) The pressure of the wind, which causes bending 
stresses, these being compressive on leeward side and tensile 
on the windward side. 

When the shaft is not subjected to wind pressure, and 
assuming that the vertical axis is truly perpendicular, the 
centre of pressure of the static load coincides with the geo- 
metrical centre of the section, and the stress is equally 
distributed over the cross section. When the wind pressure 
is applied to the shaft the centre of pressure of the combined 
static and wind pressure loads shifts from the geometrical 
centre towards the leeward edge, and the intensity of com- 
pressive stress increases at the leeward and decreases at the 
windward edge, and as the wind pressure increases the 
eccentricity of the centre pressure increases until it reaches 
some point when a reversal of stress takes place on the wind- 
ward edge. It follows, therefore, in order that the shaft 
may be of adequate stability, that the eccentricity of the 
centre of pressure should be so limited that no reversal of 
stress will occur, and, further, that the most economical 
design of chimney is one in which the eccentricity of the 
centre of pressure has its maximum value, consistent with 
safety, when the shaft is subjected to the maximum wind 
pressure. 

Wind Pressure. 


The next point for consideration js the maximum wind 
pressure which a chimney shaft should be designed to with- 
stand. Rankine recommends that a wind pressure equivalent 
to 55 Ib. per foot on a plane surface should be assumed in 
designing chimneys. Molesworth recommends 56 lb. per foot, 
which is the same as that specified in the Board of Trade 
Regulations for the design of railway bridges. Christie, in 
“Chimney Design and Theory," states that the general 
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practice in the United States is to assume a maximum 
wind pressure of 50 Ib. per foot. R. Kohfahl, dealing with 
German conditions, states that 41 Ib. per foot should be 
considered as the maximum pressure for buildings of ordinary 
size, and for high buildings greater pressures should be 
allowed for. Higher pressures than any of these have been 
observed, and as high pressures as 70, 80, and even 90 Ib. 
per foot have been recorded at Bidston Observatory, but the 
experiments carried out by Sir Benjamin Baker during the 
construction of the Forth Bridge, and those of Mr. Dimes and 
Dr. Stanton, clearly demonstrate that the pressure measured 
by small gauges is always higher than that measured by 
large gauges, probably owing to the highest pressures being 
confined to small areas, and being much higher than the 
average pressure measured over a considerable area, the 
differences observed by Sir Benjamin Baker varying from 
25 per cent. to 40 per cent. As a chimney shaft exposes a 
comparatively large surface to the pressure of the wind it 
would appear safe to assume an average intensity of pres- 
sure over the whole projected area of the shaft, considerably 
less than the highest pressures recorded. On the other 
hand, the pressure of the wind increases with the height 
above the ground, and it is recorded that on the top of the 
Eiffel Tower, 303 metres high, wind pressures have been 
observed five times as great as those observed at the Central 
Meteorological Bureau, the height of which is 21.5 metres. 

Two other considerations in favour of assuming a fairly 
high value for the intensity of the wind pressure, both of 
which are practically indeterminate when designing a 
chimney, are the variation of the vertical axis from the true 
perpendicular, and the stresses caused by heat when the 
chimney is in service. The first causes bending stresses, 
which, when of the same sign as the stresses due to wind 
pressure, decrease the stability of the shaft; the intensity 
of these additional stresses cannot be determined until the 
shaft has been erected and plumbed, though they should not 
be of any considerable magnitude in a carefully built 
chimney. With regard to the heat stresses, Ostenfeld states 
that, during the storm of 1876, of a number of chimneys 
of identical dimensions only those were destroyed which 
were working at the time, which would appear to show that 
the heat stresses materially affect the stability of a chimney. 
After giving due consideration to the various points involved, 
if would appear to be adequate to assume a wind pressure 
equivalent to 50 Ib. per foot on a plane surface for chimneys 
of the usual dimensions in ordinary situations, but for 4 
chimney of great height in an exposed position it would 
probably be advisable to increase this figure, while for 
chimneys of moderate height erected in protected situations 
a lower value might be assumed. | 

The corresponding pressures for the usual forms of chim- 
neys are:— 


Circular . . 50x 0-5 = 25 lb. per ft. 
Octagonal . Я 50 x 0:66 = 33 „ 
Square (direction of wind 

normal to diagonal) 50 x 06 = 90 ” 

The author has calculated the stability of some existing 
chimneys according to the foregoing principles. One of the 
most celebrated in the world is that of Messrs. Tennant & 
Co., at St. Rollox. In this chimney the joint of least 
resistance is 225 ft. from the top, at which point the maxi- 
mum wind pressure sustainable with safety with zero stress 
on the windward edge is 48.2 lb. per foot, whilst the stress 
with 50 lb. per foot pressure would be 3.4 lb. per inch 
tension. From this point the stability of the chimney 
increases towards the base, until at the latter point the corre- 
sponding figures are 61 lb. per foot and 37.8 lb. per inch 
compression, and at the same point the intensity of direct 
stress is 150.3 lb. per inch. 

The construction of brick chimney shafts in this country, 
so far as it is controlled by specific regulations, is regula 
by the provisions of Section 65 of the London Building Act, 
1804, or by local by-laws similar thereto, for the author 
found, as the result of inquiries addressed to nearly twenty 
of the principal industrial towns in the country, that in 
every case but one in which the local authority had adopted 
by-laws regulating the thicknesses of chimney walls, mini- 
mum diameter, &c., these provisions were similar to .those 
in force in London, but fortunately in 60 per cent. of the 
towns concerning which inquiries were made no regulations 
are in force regarding these points, each individual case 
being judged on its merits. Therefore, it is a matter of the 
first importance to determine how far the chimney shafts 
constructed according to these regulations conform to the 
conditions of stability and economy. With this object in 
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view, the author designed a number of chimney shafts accord- 
ing to these regulations, and calculated the stability accord- 
ing to the foregoing principles. Stated briefly, Section 65 
of the London Building Act, 1894, requires that the walls of 
chimney shafts shall not be Jess than one brick thick for the 
top 20 ft. of height, and shall be increased one half-brick 
for each additional 20 ft. measured downwards; that the 
latter shall not be less than 24 in. in 10 ft. of height, and 
that the external diameter at the base shall not be less than 
one-tenth of the height for square or one-twelfth of the 
height for circular chimneys. 

The author came to the conclusion that a chimney shaft 
constructed according to the London Building Act or other 
similar regulations is either of insufficient stability or exces- 
sive welght, while in many cases the weight is excessive 
at the same time that the stability is inadequate, and it 
would appear under these conditions that an amendment 
of the existing regulations governing the construction of 
brick chimney shafts would be very desirable, and in the 
author's opinion the regulations should not specify either 
minimum diameters, 4 minimum batter, or minimum thick- 
nesses of walls, but that in the interests both of safety and 
economy it is necessary that the regulations should specify 
& wind pressure which chimneys should be designed to with- 
stand, and that when subjected to the specified wind pressure 
no portion of any bed joint should be under tensile stress, or 
under compressive stress of greater than a specified maximum 


intensity. 


MISS DOROTHEA LANDAU’S PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS. 

AMONGST the band of lady artists that do reputable work 
must be included Miss Dorothea Landau, who is just now 
showing at the Dudley Galleries, Piccadilly, a small collec- 
tion (not quite half a hundred pictures, in fact), the greater 
number being portraits. The great mass of the public will, 
of course, be attracted to the doors of the Royal Academy 
just across the thoroughfare, and will be ignorant of the 
pleasant half-hour missed by them in not attending the 
Dudley Galleries. The artist's works are in the two media 
of chalks and oils, and we consider that on the whole she 
16 more successful in the former medium, where there is 
more than a slight reminiscence of the mannerism which 
we associate with the school of Clouet, though we do not 


hesitate to give the palm to Miss Landau. Of these portrait . 


studies, the best are “ The Hon, Walter James," “ Madame 
Lewy,” “An Indian Lady," and ‘ Miss Holman-Hunt” ; 
contrast the last-named for softness of effect with “ The Study 
of a Head" (No, 1). But of all the chalk studies the very 
best is one that is in no way reminiscent of Clouet, being 
altogether more virile, more “ alive," and more touched with 
the genius of art—we refer to the sketch of “Тһе late 
Professor Alphonse Legros.” Amongst the oil paintings, 
“ Diana " deserves approving notice: the pose is good and 
its difficulties are successfully treated; the creases in the 
neck show careful] appreciation of muscular torsion, and the 
flesh tints are good. In “Danae” the flesh-tones are nob 
satisfactory ; they are dull, almost dirty—perhaps to be in 
weeping with the mythological legend, and we consider the 
pose 1s altogether too suggestive to be pleasant. ‘‘ The End 
of the Vigil," showing a girl reclining on a window-seat, her 
glances directed over the ocean, is a pretty piece of colour 
and good composition. We have nothing but praise for 
“ Still-Life ” (No. 23), showing onions in a basket, painted 
most realistically in all respects. | 


THE PRIVATE STREET WORKS ACT, 1892, 
AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 
[From A CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

THE laws of a community should be honoured and rigidly 
enforced we must all agree, but when one considers the in- 
creasing stress in daily life, and the consequent reactions 
upon many who can ill afford any but current calls, ought 
not these laws to be administered upon a basis of circum- 
stance, more or less stringent according to the individual 
conditions of each case? 
_ Tt has to be realised, whatever the cause, that the build- 
ing trade, especially in speculative work, is at a very low 
ebb at the present time, and in many towns there is so poor 
а market that properties rarely realise more than 75 per 
cent. of cost. 

The peculiar case under observation is that of Atherley 
Road North, in the County Borough of Southampton, which, 


upon the petition of sixteen occupiers only out of forty-nine, 
the Town Council thought fit to have the road made up under 
the Private Street Works Act. 

This road is a gravel one, of good foundation, although its 
surface has been somewhat interfered with as the various 
properties fronting thereupon have been erected. The foot- 
paths are also gravelled, and the road is stone-kerbed, chan- 
nelled, sewered, still retains its camber owing to compara- 
tively little wear, and is electrically lighted. It is situated 
in such a position as may be properly described as a connect- 
ing road, with little or no traffic beyond its own needs, and 
under no circumstances could it be described as an arterial 
thoroughfare or main road. 

The owners of the houses fronting, in the main, object 
to the proposed work as being unnecessary and extravagant, 
as the road could be reinstated to its former first-class con- 
dition as a gravel road for about one-sixth the amount of the 
provisional estimate for the reconstruction works. The Town 
Council, however, say that all roads must be according to 
the first-class standard set up by them, and that they do not 
consider, as being a burden upon the ratepayers, any sugges- 
tion of other than macadamised roads of a given section. 
Surely it should be patent to all authorities that the exigen- 
cies of a town are never such that a hard and fast rule of this 
kind should be adopted. Most large governing bodies recog- 
nise this, and adopt a scale of first, second, and third class 
roads, according to the needs of the public for their use. 

The next point which calls for consideration is that it was 
ruled in the case given below that the authority has absolute 
power (short of an appeal to the Local Government Board) in 
deciding whether the costs involved in the execution of the 
work under the Act be at per frontage or adjusted according 
to degree of benefit, which is the alternative provided by 
the Act, the result being that when the precedent of charge 
per frontage has been set up in a district that method becomes 
custom and rule of thumb in the ordinary method of public 
jurisdiction. In the case of Atherley Road North, four 
corner properties out of forty-nine upon this reasoning pay 
one-third the total cost for very slight benefits, and the pro- 
portion would be adjudged as manifestly unjust by all who 
considered the case on its merits. 

Not long azo corner plots were ardently coveted by 
all dealing in land and building properties, but the fact 
that on one corner property flanking upon Atherley Road 
North the total charges for street works have reached the 
enormous amount of £105 5s., or £4 15s. 8d. per lineal foot 
of available building frontage, while according to the area 
of the land upon which the house stands the toll is at the 
rate of £615 per acre, makes one look twice at the **advan- 
tages.’’ | 

Now, the magistrates, with the power vested in them, did 
not even consider it advisable to view the road before uphold- 
ing the measure. 

Several significant points may be noted in the case. 

Firstly, that the authority employed counsel to uphold 
their case, while the objector (Mr. William Burrough Hill, 
a well-known architect and surveyor of Southampton) ap- 
peared in person without counsel, solicitor, or witnesses. 

Secondly, that the cost of making up, under the Private 
Street Works Act, a road already sewered, metalled, kerbed, 
channelled, and lighted is approximately equal to the initial 
cost of making such a road from the cutting of the first turf. 

Thirdly, that the road has many years’ wear in it still, 
with a little dressing-up and weeding of footpaths, and no 
such scheme need be suggested, even though the road remains 
a private one. 

I would ask readers to consider the case as reported in the 
Southern Daily Echo, which reads : — 

Mr. G. Dominy and a full Bench of magistrates were 
occupied for some time et the Southampton Borough Police 
Court this morning in hearing objections against the Speci- 
fications and apportionments in connection with the taking 
over by the Corporation of Atherley Road North, under the 
Private Streets Works Act. 

Mr. W. Burrough Hill, himself a frontager in Atherley 
Road, said that he appeared to object on his own behalf and 
on that of other frontages, but at the outset 

Dr. Emanuel, who represented the Corporation, con- 
tended that Mr. Burrough Hill represented himself, and 
nobody else. Other people who had lodged objections must 
appear themselves. Mr. Andrews, another frontager, who 
had lodged objection, was present, and those were the only 
persons with whom the Court had to deal. The Bench up- 
held Dr. Emanuel’s contention, and that gentleman, pro- 
ceeding, said that this case was similar to others that had 
come before the justices before. The Atherley Estate, once a 
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big park, had been laid out by private speculators at various 
times. Certain powers were given to the Council to say that 
a private road was a disgrace to the borough, or ought to have 
certain things done to it, and if these things were done the 
town said “ We will take over that road from the private 
owner, who will afterwards be at no expense for its upkeep, 
but if we put in force the Private Streets Works Act, and 
take over the road, we must have it made up in a good and 
substantia] manner at the expense of the owner before we 
assume the responsibility." In this case the Corporation, 
moved by the request of a great number of pcople who fronted 
on the road, passed a resolution that this road should be 
properly made up, and the surveyor then prepared the neces- 
sary plans, specifications, and provisional apportionments. 
Unless a Corporation otherwise determined, the expenses 
were borne in accordance with the frontages, and the South- 
ampton Corporation had never apportioned any of their roads 
with regard to the degree of benefit. Mr. Burrough Hill 
protested on the ground that the proposcd works were unrea- 
sonable, and the estimated expenses excessive. His second 
objection was that the apportionment was not based on the 
degree of benefit, but that was not an objection which he 
could take, and the respondents’ remedy was by appeal to 
the Local Government Board. Bit by bit the Corporation 
were turning the gravel roads of the borough into macadam 
roads, and they said they would not take over the liability 
of gravel roads, which, though cheaper, were of no use. 

Mr. Burrough Hill said that his objections were, firstly, 
that the estimates were unnecessary and extravagant, and 
could be: modified ; and, secondly, that the apportionment 
should be based on the degree of benefit. He contended that 
it was within the jurisdiction of the justices to deal with the 
question of the degree of benefit. 

Mr. Dominy intimated that the Bench were against Mr. 
Hill on this point. 

Mr. A. J. Rogers, assistant solicitor to the Town Clerk. 
gave evidence as to the receipt of a request from many people 
living in the road to put the Public Streets Act into force. 
In their specifications for this road the Corporation were 
following their usual and invariable practice. 

Mr. J. A. Crowther, the borough engineer, said that he 
had prepared the plans and specifications, estimates, and pro- 
visional apportionments in accordance with the resolution of 
the Corporation in the usual way in which the roads in that 
neighbourhood had been done when they were taken over by 
the local authority. It was all part of a general scheme, 
and the estimates were reasonable and the works necessary. 

Mr. Hill: Dowyou think it necessary to put in such an 
expensive scheme for merely a connecting road ?— Yes. 

Could not that road be done for one-half the money ?— 
Certainly not. 

In answer to Mr. Dominy, the borough engineer added 
that the Corporation treated all roads exactly in the same 
manner. 

Mr. Hill: That is exactly what I find fault with. In 
support of his objection, he said that the length of the road 
was 813 feet, and the estimated cost of making it up was the 
extraordinary sum of £813. The road was well made, 
kerbed and channelled, and lit with electric light, and he 
particularly requested that the magistrates would inspect it. 
The footpaths, he admitted, were slightly weedy, but the 
roadway required little dressing-up. In other large towns 
there were first, second, and third class roads, but in South 
ampton everything was to b» brought up to the highest 
standard, regardless of the cost. This was not an arterial 
thoroughfare, but merely a cross-road, and he considered the 
scheme was very extravagant and quite unnecessary. The 
corner property, Ventnor, would have to pay at the rate of 
£615 per acre for doing up this road, and it occurred to him 
that the Southampton Corporation were using a steam roller 
to crack nuts. (Laughter.) 4445 for macadam and tar 
paving for a little road like this was enormous, and £100 
instead of £800 would put the road in a state of repair quite 
equal to the roads of the district. 

Mr. Emanuel pointed out that the Corporation were not 
bound to take over the road at all. It had been made by 
speculators for their own benefit, and this was one of the 
liabilities attaching to the possession of property. 

The magistrates retired, and on returning into Court Mr. 
Dominy announced that they were unanimously of opinion 

that there was no reason to interfere, and the objections 
would be overruled. 


Mr. WILLIAM С. Street, F.R.I.B. A., died on May 14 at 
Walton-on-the-Naze, in his seventy-ninth year. 


THE ECONOMIC AND HYGIENIC VALUE OF 
GOOD ILLUMINATION.’ 


By LEON GASTEB, 
Hon. Secretary of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Introduction. 


SixcE 1909 great strides have been made in connection with 
the practical utilisation of light. The formation of the 
Iluminating Engineering Society has done much to bring 
forward the need for good illumination. The movement has 
been most sympathetically regarded by the Royal Society 
of Arts, to whom we owe a debt of gratitude for the privi- 
lege of holding our meetings in this very room. 

From its commencement the Royal Society of Arts has 
been closely identified with social progress, and on many 
occasions papers have been delivered dealing with some aspect 
of lighting. Illumination may justly be said to be one of 
the most important civilising influences in the last century. 
Indeed, the proficiency of a nation in the use of artificial 
light might almost be taken as a measure of its civilisation. 

It is surely more than a coincidence that facility in using 
methods of illumination and social progress have advanced 
side by side. In the Dark Ages superstition and prejudice 
were doubtless fostered by the fear of night-time. Even to- 
day the conception of darkness as illustrating error or con- 
fusion occurs in many familiar biblical phrases. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning a charming illustration 
of this idea, pictorially presented in ‘‘The Blue Bird,” a 
play that many of those present doubtless saw when it was 
first performed in London about two years ago. Jt will be 
recalled that the dominant figure in this play is the good 
fairy, ‘‘ Light—the Friend of Man." The other elements, 
fire, water, bread, &c., are represented as only serving man 
under protest. But Light is a willing and faithful friend 
wlio comes to the rescue of the children when they are braving 
the horrors of the Palace of Night. 

We have seen how the security and safety of our streets 
has steadily improved as public lighting advanced. Both in 


London and other Continental cities good illumination has 


been regarded as one of the most effectual weapons of the 
police. In the same way, improved locomotion and better 
facilities for social intercourse have been rendered possible 
mainly by modern illuminants. Travelling by train, tube, 
or 'bus has become much more endurable now, thanks to 
better methods of lighting ; but it may perhaps be questioned 
whether reading in jerky, frequently stopping trains, trams, 
and omnibuses is good for the eyes. The vibration of the 
paper and the flickering of the light is apt to cause fatigue. 
This variation in light is practically trying when the lamps 
on trams or electric railways are run off the ordinary power 
circuit. In a smooth-running express train, however, where 
independent lighting is provided, the conditions are often 
much better. 

Yet the present arrangements, although still not perfect, 
are infinitely better than they were a few years ago. Many 
of us can remember the dim illumination from smoky oil- 
lamps formerly characteristic of London suburban traffic, but 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. As an interesting 
example of the change in this respect, let us take some data 
on the lighting of the City and South London Tube, pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
This, the pioneer of the London tubes, was opened about 1890. 
From data obtained at the present Oval (Kennington) Station 
it is possible to calculate with fair approximation what the 
illumination must have been when this tube was opened. 
It appears that the minimum illumination on the platform 
can hardly have been more than .05 feet-candles—only about 
one-twentieth of that provided by many modern stations 
to-day. Yet when the City and South London Tube was 
opened everyone was amazed at the brightness of the lighting. 
The electric lamps impressed the newspapers of that time 
more than anything else. and the lighting was invariably 
described as brilliant in the extreme. One can only wonder 
how, in yet earlier times, people managed to make their way 
about at all. 

Meantime a great change has come over the lighting of the 
home. Тһе spread of education and the enormous increase of 
printed matter during the latter part of the last century no 
doubt served to stimulate the demand for good illumination. 
Conversely the result of discoveries in the field of lighting 
has been to make reading more comfortable and convenient. 
The net result has been that we use our eyes, both in the home 
and in our business, to a far greater extent than we used to 
do. Now the business of the evening is quite as important аз 
that of the day. А great deal of work is done by artificial 


* A Paper read before the Royal Society of Arts, 
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light, and in places of entertainment at the present time 
light plays an essentia] part. 

Many instances might be quoted of light being put to novel 
uses to-day. Nowhere does it play a more important part 
than in the modern store. Whereas in the past the shutters 
were closed as soon as light had fallen, and merchants never 
dreamed of advertising their wares in the darkness, the even- 
ing trade at the present time is often a most valuable portion 
of the total business. Increased facilities for locomotion 
and improved lighting now bring crowds into the streets who 
would previously have spent the evening at home. The light- 
ing of the modern shop window is therefore quite an important 
matter. Anyone who had returned to London after a stay 
of some years in foreign parts, would be struck by the great 
improvement in methods of shop-lighting in the West End. 
Until recently the tendency was to attempt to attract atten- 
tion by placing bright lights outside the windows or even 
among the goods inside. But lately a saner and more artistic 
method has become usual, the intention now being rather to 
keep the actual sources of lignt out of sight and to concentrate 
the light on the goods. The window thus gives the impression 
of a stage, an artistic arrangement of a few goods being pre- 
ferred to the indiscriminate massing of miscellaneous articles 
in the window. 

Good lighting inside the shop is an essential to good 
service. If the illumination is faulty, the attendants cannot 
find at once what they are asked for, and delays ensue. If 
the light on the counter is insufficient for the material to be 
seen a sense of irritation is a natural result. Inside the 
shop, as well as outside, proper illumination is a good invest- 
ment. 

Light now plays an important part in all entertainments. 

On the stage, who can doubt that within recent years the 
tendency has been to appeal more to the eye? The production 
of magnificent scenic effects sometimes becomes more impor- 
tant than the play itself, and many of the recent controver- 
sies about stage craft have centred around this point. We 
have even seen the development of special spectacular displays 
in which words were entirely dispensed with, and the popu- 
larity of the cinematograph—an appeal to the eye pure and 
simple—is greater than ever. 

In the teaching profession one again observes a tendency 
to appeal through the eye rather than the ear. The oral 
traditions of our forefathers have been replaced to a great 
extent by printed literature. Text-books seem destined to 
supplement and even replace lectures. Experiments and 
demonstrations, the use of the lantern-slide, and even the 
ырк are almost a sine qua non in the lecture of 

-day. 

On our railways we see the same tendency to convey infor- 
mation through the eyes. There can be no doubt that the 
multiplication of illuminated signs on the tubes and under- 
ground railways saves the servants of the company an immense 
amount of useless questioning, and that the work of a large 
railway terminus is greatly simplified by the use of notices 
that "stand out” and enable the passenger to see at once 
when and where the train will depart. 

_ In what has been said above I have quoted a few illustra- 
tions of the countless applications of illumination at the 
present time. In what follows I hope to demonstrate the 
value of good lighting: (a) as a hygienic necessity ; (b) as 
à means of preventing accidents, and (c) as desirable on 
purely economic grounds. At the same time, I will try to 
give some general idea of the points to be observed in pro- 
viding what is generally termed ‘good illumination.” 

The remarkable changes that have taken place in modern 
methods of illumination during the last ten years have 
brought with them a recognition that the best methods of 
using the new lamps should be more carefully studied. It 
IS not enough to get more light ; one should also get better 
light. We must bear in mind the object to be served by in- 
stalling each light, and make sure that it is applied in such 
8 way as to be an aid to the user. 


The Hygienic Aspects of Illumination. 

Let us take first the question of lighting as affecting health. 
During the four years of existence of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society we have obtained abundant evidence of the 
prejudicial effects of poor lighting. In the home we may 
have many examples of this. 


In the Home. 


Light is intimately associated with cleanliness. IIll- 
lighted corridors and dark corners naturally lead to untidi- 
ness, and it is astonishing how odds and ends will accumu- 
late in badly lighted corners where they cannot be seen. A 


special claim may be made on behalf of the needs of the 
children. At the present time children do a great deal of 
miscellaneous reading in addition to their regular home 
work, and parents should be on their guard to make sure that 
this work is done in good illumination. There is a tendency 
for children to read in the corners of the room, where they 
are less likely to be disturbed, but where the illumination 
is almost always insufficient. At present efforts are being 
made to ensure that the lighting of school-rooms in this 
country shall be kept up to a good standard. But this is 
not enough. The precautions of school authorities may be 
nullified if the child is allowed to ruin its eyes at home. 
Some advice to the parents in this respect ought to be wel- 
comed. 
The Lighting of School-rooms. 

The importance of good illumination in schools has been 
emphasised repeatedly by medical authorities, and in the 
very first number of T'he Illuminating Engineer ever issued 
some important statistics were quoted on this point.* For 
the past few years reports on the eyesight return of children 
in schools have given concern to the medical faculty. 

Thus in 1905 the British Medical Journal, in an article 
on “ Eyestrain and Brainstrain," referred to researches in 
various schools in this country, and showed that in the case 
of nearly half of those visited the lighting was deficient. 

In the same way Dr. Bondi, in Germany, gave actual 
data showing how the percentage of children having defec- 
tive vislon increased during school life between the ages of 
eight and nineteen. Thus, in the Realschule 22 per cent. of 
the children in the upper school had defective vision, but 
only half this number in the lower school. In the Gym- 
nasium, on the other hand, actually 31.5 per cent. of the 
elder pupils were short-sighted. 

In New York, in 1902, of 58,948 children examined, 
17,938, or 50 per cent., suffered from bad sight; while, 
according to some figures quoted by Professor W. D. Scott, 
and obtained by the United States Bureau in 1881, in certain 
classes a percentage as high as 70 was actually reached. 

Now these last figures were obtained some time ago, and 
fortunately the conditions that tend to produce bad sight 
are now being more closely studied. Yet recent returns show 
that the percentage of children suffering from defective 
vision, even to-day, is often very considerable. 

There seems reason to suppose that the nature of some 
kinds of work—namely, reading fine type, fine sewing and 
stitching, &c.—is unsuitable for young eyes, and has been 
partly responsible for defects of vision. Efforts are now 
being made to give young children more suitable work to do. 

Another matter that has been receiving attention is the 
variety of type suitable for the eyes of children, and I refer 
here to the instructive report by the British Association on 
this point,t in which actual examples of the print which 
may safely be read by children of various ages, are given. 
Dr. H. E. T. Biss, in an article in The Illuminating 
Engineer in 1908, took the same view, advocating that 
children between nine and twelve should read no type smaller 
than pica, and that children below that age should read only 
double pica. 

I should also like to draw attention to the results of some 
researches undertaken by Dr. Hope, in Liverpool, during 
1912. These researches bring out very clearly the tendency 
towards defective eyesight on the part of the girls, which 
seemed traceable to the strain of sewing. He, too, advo- 
cates that no sewing should be done by girls under seven 
years of age. 

Another point I would like to emphasise is the desira- 
bility of a dead mat paper being used in school books in 
preference to shiny paper, with its possibilities of direct 
reflected light and glare. 

But after allowance has been made for all these facts, 
there remains one admitted and important cause of defective 
eyesight—namely, poor lighting. Dr. Hope, whose researches 
were mentioned above, states that he can trace a definite 
relation between the lighting of schools and the number of 
short-sighted children. 

This point was mentioned some years ago by Dr. James 
Kerr (Medical Officer to the London County Council), in 
his evidence before the Committee on Physical Degeneration, 
when he pointed out that to a growing child good illumina- 
tion is even more essential than to an adult, to whom the 
characters will be familiar. The first requirement is 
obviously sufficient light on the desk--where reading is 


—* The Tuminating Engineer (London), vol. 1, January, 1908. 


+ Report on the ‘Influence of School Books upon Eyesight,” 
Dundee meeting, British Association, 1912. 
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actually carried out. Dr. Kerr subsequently read a paper 
before: the Illuminating Engineering Society in 1911, and 
an interesting discussion ensued as to what the order of 
illumination in school-rooms should be. The general opinion 
seems to be that a value on the desk of 2-ft. to 3-ft. candles 
is desirable for ordinary school work, while for special pur- 
poses, such as sewing dark cloth, drawing, shorthand, and 
reading music, this value might often be considerably 
increased with advantage. On the blackboard a higher 
illumination of, say, 4-ft. candles, is often necessary in order 
to enable diagrams in coloured chalk to be seen from the back 
of the room. | 

But the arrangement of the lights in the room and the 
method of shading is also important. This should be 
schemed out in such a way as to avoid inconvenient shadows 
br "glare." Some authorities contend that the fact of the 
light coming from the wrong direction, and the distorted 
attitude to which it gives rise, are a frequent cause of spinal 
curvature.* 

Besides the requirements of the children the comfort of 
the teacher must also be borne in mind. It is particularly 
essential that a bright light should be well screened, and 
should be kept out of the direction of Sight, so as not to 
dazzle the eyes of the children looking toward the black- 
board, nor to interfere with the teacher's view of the pupils. 
The same point requires attention in the case of daylight 
illumination; the teacher's desk ought not to face the win- 
dow, for in this case the heads of the children appear 
silhouetted against the bright background of the sky. 

Natural illumination in school-rooms also requires to be 
studied, the more so because daylight is not under our control 
to the same extent as artificial illumination, and varies so 
greatly at different periods of the year. When a school has 


once been built it is no? always easy to remedy defects in the 
size and position of windows. 


* The Illuminating Engineer (London), vol. iv, (1911), p. 154. 


After the discussion of the meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society referred to, a special committee was 
formed on which representatives of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, the Association of Medical Offi-ers, 
and various associations representing members of the teaching 
profession were represented, with a view to making further 
investigations. The importance to the nation of providing 
adequate illumination in school-rooms will readily be 
admitted. In the schools of London alone there are stated 
to be over one million children, and now that the State 
cares for their health it should not omit the question of 
lighting from its programme. Arrangements are now made 
for the eyesight of children to be constantly tested, and for 
glasses to be provided when necessary. But I venture to 
urge that the lighting of the schools should be investigated 
at the same time. This would enable us to trace more per- 
fectly the connection between poor illumination and defects 
of vision, to recognise the faulty conditions responsible, and 
to take care that they are not perpetuated in the future. 

(To be continued.) 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Cambridge.—Addenbrooke’s Hospital: additions (£11,500). 
Messrs. Everard, Son & Pick, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 


6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. Messrs. Rattee & Kett. 
contractors, Station Road. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 
SPAIN. 


(From Arquitectura w Construccion, 


HALL IN PALACE OF THE MARQUIS DE FONTALBA Y DE CUBAS, MADRID.—Don José Mania MENDOZA v Ussia, Architect. 


CHESHIRE. 3 
Stockport. —Police Buildings, Warren Street: alterations 


and extensions. Messrs. Halliday & Paterson, 
AA.R.I.B.A., architects, 14 John Dalton Street, Man- 
chester. 

CORNWALL. 


Gerrans.-—Council School: improvements. Mr. S. Hill, 


architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 
CUMBERLAND. 

Carlisle.—Biscuit Works: extensions. 
borough, architect, 22 Lowther Street. 

Penrith.—St. Andrew's Church: additions, «сс. ( £500). 

Messrs. Austin & Paley, A.R.I.B.A., architects, 
Castle Park, Lancaster. 
Elementary Schools (£7,500). 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Barlborough.— Primitive Methodist Chapel (accommoda- 

tion for 200 sittings) £900. 
DURHAM. 

Darlington.—Business Premises, Parkgate, for Messrs. 
Clayton Brothers. 

Fence Houses.—Two houses and shops, Station Avenue 
East, for Mr. T. Hodgson. 

West Rainton.—House for Mr. J. Parkinson: rebuilding. 

Essex. 

Chelmsford.—Offices, Market Road and Duke Street, for 
the Prudential Assurance Company. 

RO ON Walden.—Water Tower (22,500), for the Corpora- 
lon. | 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Farnborough.—Twenty-three villa residences, 
airmen. Plans by Lieut. -Colonel Carlyon. 

South bourne-on-Sea.—Al] Saints’ Church. 

Kenr. 

Canterbury.—Electric Theatre, Upper Bridge Street. 
Messrs. Moody & Chrisfield, architects, Dumpton Park 
Drive, Ramsgate. 

Dartford.—Chapels and Lodge at the Cemetery (£4,000). 


Mr. H. E. Scar- 


for Army- 


Lyddon.— Free Church (£500). 
West Wickham.—House for Messrs. H. & G. Taylor. 


LANCASHIRE. | 
Bolton.—Biliards Hall, &c., High Street, for Mr. J. 


Redmond 

Electric Power Station, Back-o'-th'-Bank, 
Electricity Committee (£24,500). 

Four houses, Gregory Avenue, for Mr. F. Draper. 

Twelve houses, Longfellow Avenue. Mr. F. H. Cart- 
wright, builder, 283 St. Helen’s Road. 

House and shops, Nugent Road, for Messrs. Magee, 
Marshall & Co., Ltd. 

Gas plant house, Thynne Strect, for Bolton Pure Ice 
and Cold Storage Co., Ltd. 

Mill, Caroline Street : addition for Mr. A. Le Poutre. 

Lincoln Mill, Washington Street: extension for 
Messrs. R. Entwistle & Co., Ltd. 

Infant School, Hurst Street, for Right Hon. Earl of 
Ellesmere. 

Warehouse, off Nelson Street, for Messrs. W. Walker 
& Sons. 

Haslingden.—Guardians’ Girls’ Home. Mr. H. Ross, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 15 Cannon Street, Accrington. 
Liverpool.—-Pierhead Baths (£70,000), for the Corpora- 

tion. 
Manchester.—Masonic Hall for 
(£15,000). 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Bourne.—Six houses for the Council (£950). | 
Bracebridge Heath.—County Asylum : extension (£24,000). 
Lincoln.—Business premises, Mint Street: extensions 
for Messrs. Mawer & Collingham. 
Four houses, St. Catherine’s Grove, for the Co-opera- 
tive Industrial Society, Ltd., Tanner’s Lane. 
Five houses, Kingsway, for Mr. R. W. Parkinson. 
Two houses, off Greetwell Road, for Mr. Т H. 
Marshall. 


for the 


the local Freemasons 
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n BET 


TO MERCHANTS AND THE TRADE. 


даша sq Fletcher, Russell 6 Co., Ltd 
- — ——— 9 *$ M 
: Manufacturers of 
MANTELS, OVERMANTELS, COMBINATION MANTEL 
REGISTERS, SQUARE REGISTERS and INTERIORS 
Ç = 7 WITH BRASS or COPPER CANOPIES, GAS and COAL 
mn, | ------- RANGES, YORKSHIRE RANGES, CURBS, LAVATORY 
ШЕ a STANDS, GAS STOVES, GAS COOKING RANGES, 


А 


n. 


RADIATORS, WORKSHOP AND LABORATORY 
— — — — APPLIANCES, «с. i 

WARRINGTON : MANCHESTER : LONDON : BRUSSELS: 
meee Palatine Works. 150-152 Deansgate. 134 Queen Victoria St. 20 Rue T'Kist, 


WILLESDEN UNDERLININC 
PAPER 


FOR UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
BOARDS, FOR LAYING ON JOISTS. PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS 
EXCLUDES DAMP AND DEADENS SOUND. А`.80 FOR DAMP WALLS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone No.: 1165 Willesden. ESTABLISHED 1870. Telegrams: “Impermeable, London.” 
SHEATHING AND 


САВОТ белен > QUILT 


PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the sound 
waves. No other deafener does this. 


KEEPS OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird; providing innumerable minute dead-air spaces, 
giving highest insulating power. Will save спон 


h fuel іп asingle Winter to pay for itself. К in Winter 
fool in Summer, DECAY, MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, AND NON-FLAMMABLE, 7 Vamm | 


Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND DEADENING the highest degree of 
efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S QUILT. 


PRICE LIST. 


| WEIGHTS PER ROLL. 
Single-ply- £0 17 8 per Boll. Triple-ply - - £1 8 0рег ой. Single-ply - 40 Ibs. Triple- . > 90%. 
Doiepiy £1 2 Om Asbestoncovered £112 8” , Double-ply . 65 Ibs, ша е 2 9015. 
Е.0.В. Twickenham. | Always specify whether Single, Double, Triple-ply, or Asbestos-covered 
Each Roll contains a piece 28 yds. long and 1 yd. wide, or 250 sq. ft. i 


is wanted. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, TWICKENHAM. 
CLASCOW :—79 West Regent Street. MANCHESTER :—33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Cate. 
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LINCOLNSHIBE—continued. 


Lincoln—continued. 
Four houses, off Greetwell Road. Messrs. Wright & 


Son, builders, Park Street. 
Eight houses, Fairfield Street, for Messrs. Dimbleby & 
Parkinson. 
Six houses, Vere Street, for Mr. W. F. Berry. 
No. 70 High Street: conversion for Mr. A. T. Smith. 
Lecture Hall and Sunday School, South Bar, High 
Street, for the Congregational Church Trustees. 
Sleaford.—T wo houses, Victoria Avenue. Messrs. J. Banks 
& Son, builders, 79 West Banks. 
Spalding.—Council cottages. 
MIDDLESEX. 


Sunbury.—Pair of cottages, Windmill Road, for Mr. E. 
Duffield. 
Pretoria Hall, Staines Road: alterations for Mr. E. 
Frost. 


Winchmore Hill.—Congregational Church and Sunday 
School: improvements (£2,000). 
NORTHUMBERLAND. _ 
Alnwick.—Guardians’ Cottage Homes, Waggon Way 
(£800). Mr. M. T. Wilson, architect, 69 Narrowgate. 
Blyth.—Drill Hall, the ‘‘ Wapping," for the Tynemouth 
R.G.A. and the Northern Cyclist Battalion, Blyth Com- 
pany. Messrs. Douglas, contractors. 
Haydon Bridge.—Congregational Church: additions and 
alterations (£600). 
Newcastle-on-[yne.—Elementary School, Scrogg Road, 
West Walker. m 
Laundry Centres at schools, Bentinck and Chilling- 
ham Roads. 
Wallsend.—Institute, Buddle Street and Station Road, for 
Messrs. Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Edwinstowe.—Church Room, &c. 
Parish Institute. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
Inullow.—Isolation Hospital. 
Shrewsbuy.—Working-class houses, Ditherington. 
A. E. Williams, architect, 12 High Street. 
SOMERSET. _ 
Bruton.—Unionist Club and Concert Hall. Mr. W. J. 
Clarke, architect, “ Brooklands.’ 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Boothen.—Council school. 
Burton-on-T rent.—Corporation museum, Station Street 
(£6,000 to £7,000). 


Mr. 


Sanatorium: additions and alterations, Union Street 
(£2,500): 
Inchfield.—Council Chamber and Municipal Offices 
(54,000). 


SURREY. 
Croydon.—St. Michael and All Angels' Church, West 
Croydon: Tower (£2,180). 
Epsom.—Wesleyan school and chapel, Ashley Road 
(£6,500). 
SUSSEX. 
Hove.—St. Agnes’ Church, Fonthill Road. Mr. A. G. 
Humphry, architect, 5 Staple Inn, London, W.C. 

Ifield.—Council School. 

Kirdford and. Kirdford Plaistow.—C. of E. Schools. 

Lancing.—Council school (£1,500). 

Midhurst.—Grammar school: extensions (£1,000). 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birmingham.—Cinematograph House, corner of Newtown 
Row and New John Street, for Mr. Frank Allen (of 
Cranbourn Mansions, Cranbourn Street, London). 

Cinematograph House, Ledsam Street, for Mr. W. H. 
Molesworth (of Balsall Heath). 
Coleshill.—Public Elementary school at St. Edward’s 
Home, Coventry Road, for 120 places. 
YORKSHIRE. | 
Harrogate.—School buildings. Mr. C. H. Channon, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Market Street, Malton. 

Pontefract.— Workhouse : Nurses’ Block. 

Sélby. —F orty-two workmen's houses, Flaxley Road. 

Tibthorpe.—Cottages for Mr. Н. Н. Staveley. 


| WALES. 
Cardiff.—R.C. Churches, Cathays and Grange Gardens. 
Denbigh.—Howell’s School: additions and alterations. 
Messrs. Comyn & Moore, AA.R.I.B.A., architects, 
16 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. | 
Llandilo.—W orkhouse Infirmary. | 
Swansea.— Central Police and Fire Brigade Station: ex- 
сов (525200); Mr. E. Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., Borough 
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SCOTLAND. 
Buckhaven.—One hundred miners’ houses, Denbeath, for 
the Wemyss Colliery Co. 
Dundee.—Church, Constitution Road: alterations for the 
Kirk Session of Chapelshade Parish Church. 
House, West Grove Avenue, for Mr. Alistair Scott. 
Dunfermline.—Carnegie Central Library: extension 
(£11,000). Mr. J. Shearer, junr., architect. 
Duns.—Post Office, Newtown Street. | 
Edinburgh.—Nos. 1 to 4 Atholl Crescent: additions and 
alterations for the School of Cookery and Domestic 
Economy. 
Nos. 39 to 47 Rose Street: additions and alterations 
for Messrs. J. Menzies & Co., Ltd. 
Washhouses, South Gray's Close: partial reconstruc- 
tion (£35,350). 
Greenside Washhouses : extension (£1,500). 
Galashiels.—Public Library: alterations (82,000 to 


- 


£3,000). 
Giffnock.—Police Buildings and J. P. Court accommoda- 
tion. 


Glasqow.—St. Bride’s Church, Hanover and Westbourne 
Terraces: additions and alterations. | 
‘Вась Hospital, Bilsland Drive: extension for the 
Corporation. 
Four tenements, Woodcroft Avenue, Broomhill. Mr. J. 
A. Mactaggart, builder, 65 Bath бітесі; also 
Five tenements, Winston Avenue, Broomhill. 
Board School buildings, Oxford Drive, North Kelvin- 
side, for the School Board. 
Irvine.— Workshops, &c., for Messrs. Machrie & Thomson, 
Ltd. (of Govan). £600. 
Kilbirnie.—Central Board School (£8,400). 
Kirriemuir. —Public Hall: additions and alterations 
(£1,200). Separate trade contractors. 
Paisley.—Six cottages, Falside, for Messrs. Brown & 
Polson. 
Factory, Glenfield Works, for Messrs. W. Fulton & 
Sons. 
Scotstoun.—Workshops and Stores, South Street, for the 
Alb.on Motor-car Company, Ltd. 


IRELAND. 


Castlebar.—Fifteen labourers’ cottages, for the R.D.C. 
Rathcoole.—Petty Sessions Courthouse (£800). 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 
Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 
The first date given is the date of application ; the second, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 


No. 18,727. Aug. 15, 1912. Dated under International 
Convention Aug. 15, 1911.—Safety connections for gas fix- 
tures. Gerald de Grey, 1588 N. 52nd Street, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. The object of this invention is to provide an im- 
proved connection which can be utilised at both ends of a 
gas tube, one of which serves as a connection between the gas 
fixture and the tube, and the other between the tube and the 
burner or stove. The gas connection has two members, one 


telescoping within the other, and, when so fitted, the gas 
controlling valve will be opened, and when the members are 
separated, either through accident or design, the valve will 
automatically close. Fig. 1 is a view in elevation. Fig. 3 
is & view in longitudinal section of the connection at the 
burner or stove, showing the two members apart; 1 repre- 
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| ` Concrete Building Blocks 


Houses Guaranteed 
“BONE DRY” by the 
“WINGET” SYSTEM 


NO WATERPROOFING 
COMPOUNDS REQUIRED 


The “WINGET” Machine 
Stands alone for SPFED in 
operation, range of sizes 
produced, and variety of 
textures of faces 


BY ONE MACHINE 


British Government Departments, 
Railway Companies, Corporations, and 
the leading Contractors throughout the 


world use “ WINGET S” 


BRITISH BUILT, FULLY GUARANTEED BY A 
BRITISH FIRM OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTE. 


The (U.K.) WINGET CONCRETE MACHINE С0., LTD. 


9 STAR BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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sents a gas bracket having the ordinary tap 2, and 3 is a stove 
ог lamp. On the gas bracket 1, a bend 4 is supported, and 


` the enlarged lower end 5 is screw-threaded to screw into the 


threaded end of member 7, which, with its co-operating 
member 8, are both cylindrical in form, the latter fixed to a 
flexible gas tube 9, and adapted to telescope within the 
member 7. The L-shaped notch 10 receives a pin 11, so that 
an ordinary bayonet joint is formed to lock the members 
together. On the opposite end of the tube 9 a joint 12 is 
secured. The member 13, which corresponds to member 8, is 
screwed on to the burner 3, and telescopes within a mem- 


` 


a 
OW SS ear. ur 
= sac. 


ber 12, and is secured by a bayonet joint 14. The joints 7 
and 12 each contain valves which are alike, and the con- 
nections at each end of the hose are alike, except in the 
manner of attachment. The metal sleeves 15 are held by 
rubber sleeves 16 around them, which serve to make the con- 
nection gas-tight. One end of sleeve 15 has a screw-threaded 
opening 17, to receive an externally threaded tube 18. At 
the inner end of tube 18 an internal flange 19 is provided, 
and constitutes a guide for a tubular valve stem 20, which 
is secured in a guide sleeve 21, mounted to slide in tube 18. 
The coiled spring 22 normally holds a valve 23, secured to 
the inner end of stem 20 on its seat. The valve 23, with its 
facing washer 24, is held against the end of tube 18, and 
openings 25, in the stem 20, are held within the tube 18, so 
that the passage of gas through the stem is prevented. The 
forward end of the guide sleeve 21 is provided with a flaring 
disc 26, against which a disc 27 of rubber is placed, and this 
disc 27 has a central opening 28, through which the tubular 
valve stem 20 projects. When the smaller part is forced 
inside of the larger, it engages disc 27, and forces the valve 


` stem 20 longitudinally against the action of the spring 22, 


so that the openings 25 are opened. The gas may then flow 


' through the valve stem to the burner, as the bayonet joint 


above described secures the members in this position. Should 
the members become separated, either through accident or 
design, spring 22 will immediately close the valve and shut 
off the supply of gas, thus preventing any escape of gas and 
the danger which might result therefrom. This automatic 
shutting off of the gas acts as either point of connection, 
because the valve is within the parts 7 and 12, so that if the 
connection is broken at either point the gas will be shut off. 
April 16, 1913. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
MAY 15, 1913. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech. E., Thanet House 
Temple Bar, London. 

1,156. Jan. 15, 1912. Dated under International Con- 
vention, Sept. 30, 1911.— Firm Vereinigte Chemische Fabri- 
ken, Landau, Kreidl, Heller & Co., 5 Sebastian Kohlgasse, 
Vienna XXL. White enamel. | 

7,285. March 25, 1912. Dated under International 
Convention March 25, 1911.—J. M. B. Calvo, rue Grenata 6, 
Paris Acetylene gas generators. 

No. 9,058. April 17, 1912.—C. J. Harvey and The 
Harvey Pneumatic Cleaners Co, Ltd., 11 High Street, 
Kidderminster. Vacuum cleaners. 

9,558. April 22, 1912. Е. F. Stimson, 88 Streathbourne 
Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. Gas-heated water circulators. 


Lane, Corporation Street, Manchester. Windows. 

9,910. April 26, 1912.—Samuel Trood, 337 West Four- 
teenth Street, New York, and J. H. Dale, 352 West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York. Electric ceiling roses and the like 
outlet boxes. 

10,236. April 30, 1912.—T. E. Barralet and The Parkin- 
son Stove Co., Ltd., Stour Street, Spring Hill, Birmingham. 
Geysers or water heaters. 

i 10,278. April 50, 1912.- Сеойтеу Porter and Henry 
saacs, 215 Princes Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. Fire- 
alarm systems. ` 

илы Мау 1, 1912.—Werner Hulsen, 7 Lutzowsh, 
| rstadt, Germany. Device for checking or preventing 
Slamming of swinging doors. 


10,424. May 2, 1912.—Chas. Keen and J. T. South, 
138 Long Acre, Westminster. Manufacture of plaster that 


is allied to cement. 
11,560. May 15, 1912.—Simon Biheller, 70 Chiswell 


Street, E.C. Bunsen burners. 

12,158. Мау 22, 1912. —R. H. McHardy, 68 Osbaldeston 
Road, Stamford Hill, N., and James McHardy, 32 Minford 
Gardens, W. Sash stays also applicable for analogous pur- 


poses. 
12,185. May 23, 1912.—J. G. Robertson, Ph.D., Inch- 


holm Works, James Street, Whiteinch, Lanark. Composi- 
tions or cements for flooring. 

12,419. May 25, 1912.— Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd., and 
F. W. B. Swann, Arlington Street, Islington. Lock 
mechanism for safes and strong-room doors. 

15,694. June 11, 1912. —L. A. Smale, Myrtle Villa, and 
В. F. Hartley, Station Approach, Bottisham Lode, Cam- 
bridgeshire. Machine for making concrete and the like 
blocks for building purposes. 

14,715. June 24, 1912.—D. Donald, Masterton, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. Casement windows. 

15,888. —July 8, 1912. —W. D. Jones, 55 King Edward's 
Road, Swansea. Apparatus for use in connection with the 
extraction of zinc. 

17,429. July 26, 1912.—J. F. Byrne and Howes & Bur- 
ley, Ltd., Bishop Street, Birmingham. Acetylene generators. 

18,745. Aug. 15, 1912. —4A. Roger, 10 rue de Rochechouart, 
Paris, and M. G. V. Jacquemet, 9 rue Daru, Paris. Decorat- 
ing walls, ceiling and other surfaces 1n one or more colours. 

20,269. Sept. 5, 1912.—The Armorduct Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., W. €. Jeary, and J. P. Annacker, 6 Far- 
ringdon Avenue. Electrically operated suction cleaners for 
the extraction of dust. 

20,370. Jan. 23, 1915. —John Gill, 25 Sun Street, Lan- 
caster. Ventilators for buildings. 

21,854. Sept. 25, 1912.—А. F. Harrison, ''Tilecot,"' 
Curzon Road, Weybridge, and O. L. Peard, 42 Dingwall 
Road, Croydon. Heating appliances for buildings. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


James D. Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

expressed by Correspondents.] | 
Van Eyck Memorial Committee, Ghent, 1913. 

SrR,—It has long been hoped that an imposing memorial 
might be erected to Hubert and John van Eyck in Ghent, 
where the main panels of the world-famous polyptych of 
* The Adoration of the Lamb," completed by the younger 
of the brothers in 1432, have their home. 

The present year, in which the Ghent International Exhi- 
bition is certain to be visited by very large numbers of people 
from every country, seems a peculiarly suitable occasion for 
a concentrated effort on the part of the Belgian authorities 
and the nations of the civilised world to erect such a statue. 

In furtherance of such scheme, the Belgian sculptor, M. 
Georges Verbanck, was some months ago commissioned to 
execute a monument. The site selected is eminently suitable 
for the purpose, as it adjoins the cathedral of St. Bavon, 
and is in the immediate vicinity of the chapel containing 
the magnificent altar-piece, or at least such part of it as 
still remains in situ. 

The proposal emanates from Ghent, and M. Joseph Casier, 
Director-General of the International Exhibition, is Presi- 
dent of the General Committee in Belgium, while Professor 


9,554. April 23, 1912.—C. H. Sidebotham, 3 MacDonald’s | Georges Hulin de Loo is taking an active part in the under- 


taking. The movement has met with universal favour, and 
influential committees representing those deeply interested 
in extending the knowledge of art-history have been formed 
in every country. 

The Earl of Plymouth has very kindly promised to dis- 
charge the duties of Chairman of the Committee for Great 
Britain and Ireland. This committee includes M. le Comte 
de Lalaing, Belgian Minister to the Court of St. James's; 
two of the Trustees of the British Museum, three of the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, and three of the Trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery ; the Directors of the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, the National 
Gallery of British Art, the National Gallery of Scotland, and 
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the National Gallery of Ireland ; the Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection, and the Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum ; the two joint Hon. Secretaries of the 
National Art Collections Fund ; the Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures and Works of Art, the President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, the 
Directors of the Fitzwilliam Muséum, Cambridge, and of 
the Provincial Galleries of Glasgow and Birmingham, the 
Presidents of the Royal Hibernian Academy, the Royal 
Society of British Artists, the Royal Institute of Oil 
Painters, and the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours; Sir Hugh Lane, Lieut.-Colonel Croft Lyons, Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., Mr. W. Butterworth, and Mr. 
J. R. Holliday, and such well-known art-writers as Sir 
Sidney Colvin, Sir Martin Conway, Mr. Herbert Cook, Mr. 
Roger Fry, Mr. E. R. D. Maclagan, Sir Claude Phillips, Mr. 
Robert Ross, Mr. Marion Spielmann, and Mr. W. H. James 
Weale. The last-named gentleman, the leading authority on 
the Van Eycks, has been studying and writing on them ever 
since 1849. 

Already work is proceeding on the base of the statue, 
which has been designed ‘‘ pour consacrer à Gand la gloire 
des maitres de l'Adoration de l'Agneau Mystique," and it 
will be inaugurated in the early part of August. On that 
occasion the Historical and Archeological Society of Belgium 
will hold a Congress at Ghent. 

Contributions are now being raised in this country, and 
it is hoped that a sum will be obtained that will materially 
assist the promoters of the movement. І shall be glad to 
answer all correspondence on the subject and to receive 
donations.—I beg to remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

MAURICE W. BROCKWELL, 
Hon. Sec. and Hon. Treasurer. 

16 Argyll Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. ; 

May 21, 1913. 


The Supply of English Timber. 


SrR,—The production of timber for future requirements 
13 at last receiving some of the attention it deserves, but an 
even more urgent and important question is that of realising 
to the best advantage existing supplies of English timber. 

Large quantities of English timber and underwood are 
being felled annually, and owners are forced to accept prices 
which we maintain are in many cases much below the true 
value in comparison with foreign timber. The poor prices 
obtained tend to discourage landowners from planting, and 
have a most prejudicial effect on forestry generally. 

There appear to be several reasons for the low prices of 
native timber; not, we believe, because home-grown timber 
18 necessarily inferior in quality or less suitable for many of 
the purposes for which timber is used, but largely because 
the demand is not properly cultivated nor the marketing 
properly organised. Many architects who wish to specify 
home-grown timber complain of the difficulty in obtaining 
what they require, with the result that, owing to the superior 
organisation of the foreign produce, the latter is used 
instead. We are satisfied, from our investigations, and from 
conferences that we are holding, that many large consumers, 
such as architects, railway companies, and others, are pre- 
pared to make much greater use of home-grown timber if pro- 
per supplies could be more conveniently obtained. 

_ While for certain special purposes some of the native 
timber at present obtainable is obviously unsuitable, yet we 
know that a considerable supply of good quality does exist, 
and ought to be utilised to the better advantage of both grower 
and consumer. We require in the first instance to ascertain 
more exactly, from timber owners throughout the country, 
the classes and quality of timber they will have for disposal 
during the next few years, and our object in writing is to 
give the fullest publicity to these inquiries. The English 
Forestry Association—for which we write and which was 
founded to take up the whole question of the marketing of 
‘imber—represents the ownership or management of several 
hundred thousands of acres of woodlands, and we can, of 
Course, procure information from our members, but it is 
most important that we should have more particulars as to 
the full extent of the supplies available. May we appeal 
through you to all owners of woods of this country to assist 
us In this work, and to communicate with the Hon. Secretary, 


the English Forestry Association, Farnham Common, Slough, 


ucks ? 

We are paying special attention to suggested new markets 
for underwood, English oak, native-grown larch, and we shall 
much value detailed information as to these. In particular, 
we hope to organise new and to revive old rural industries 
for the conversion of coppice, &c., which in the past not only 


ensured proper markets for our forest produce, but also 
were of such great value to the rural population by providing 
work during the winter months. It is deplorablé that valu- 
able woodland industries have been lost for lack of a little 
organisation, especially in the sale of their produce, and we 
are convinced that the establishment of up-to-date industries 
is practicable. 

We are sanguine that proper markets for all classes and 
varieties of English timber and underwood can be obtained 
if landowners and their agents will support the English 
Forestry Association and help on the work. It is impossible 
to explain our objects and policy fully in a letter, but we 
shall be pleased to send to any landowner or agent on appli- 
cation full particulars and illustrations to show how the 
present unsatisfactory position can be improved. We wish 
to emphasise the fact that we are not a trading association, 
and we do not propose as a body to buy or sell any timber. 
Our object is to help landowners in the sale, and to ensure 
a proper price for their timber and underwood by securing 
competition, and creating a proper demand, leaving it to the 
recognised channels to supply this demand. There will be no 
overlapping with the work of existing societies, and we are 
confident of securing the hearty co-operation of all bodies and 
private individuals interested in the subject. We are con- 
vinced that our work, if adequately supported, will establish 
our native timber industry on sound lines, not only to the 
advantage of landowners, but also to the enormous benefit of 
forestry in particular, and to the rural districts and country 
in general.—Yours, «&c., 


CLINTON (President). G. Г. Соовтнорк. 


SELBORNE. CHARLES BATHURST. 

CHICHESTER. F. G. BuRROUGHES. 

Е. STAFFORD HOWARD. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
May 14. 


Re London Plasterers’ Strike. 

Sir,—Y6ur correspondent, Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun., 
appears to be none too clear in his facts. Plasterers’ rates 
of wages, ‘‘ which (he states) have been in existence in their 
case since 1906,’’ have really been in existence from 1900. 
What happened in 1906 was that Sir G. R. Askwith (Board 
of Trade Arbitration) in adjudicating for both parties on 
а proposal from the London Master Builders’ Association 
that wages should be reduced reaffirmed the rate established 
by mutual agreement in 1900. 

Of course, the effect of the inaccuracy quoted above is, in 
our opinion, likely to prejudice the public mind—a result 
which your correspondent may have unwittingly overlooked. 
So far as the conciliation rule is concerned, it was found by 
the men to be altogether one-sided and time-wasting in its 
application. The plasterers, therefore, decline to accept this 
rule or any other—as a condition to meeting in conference 
for discussion of the proposed alterations. It only remains 
for us to assure your correspondent that the approval 
extended to the perfectly reasonable suggestions submitted 
by the London plasterers is thoroughly satisfactory.— 
Yours, &c., THE STRIKE COMMITTEE. 

Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell Road, May 15. 


SIR,—In the letter which appears under the above head- 
ing signed by the Strike Committee, National Association of 
Operative Plasterers, it is claimed that an inaccuracy in 
my letter of the 13th instant was likely to prejudice the 
public mind. As ja matter of fact, there was no such 
inaccuracy when I stated that the rules now expired had 
been in existence since 1906. 

These rules have now ceased to exist in accordance with 
the notice given in November last, and what is desired by 
the Union more particularly is that in any new code of rules 
the principle of *' conciliation "' should be omitted. 

The letter of the Strike Committee goes on to say that 
the conciliation rule was found by the men to be altogether 
one-sided and time-wasting. This, I maintain, is absolutely 
incorrect, and as a matter of fact only about three cases have 
been brought before the Conciliation Board since April 1906 
and the matters in question were fully dealt with. This 
cannot therefore possibly be a waste of time. 

As to the last paragraph, the Strike Committee is per- 
fectly welcome to any satisfaction it can get out of the 
position as it stands to-day, which involves the idleness of 
hundreds of willing workers who if they knew the full facts 
would be still at work.—Faithfully yours, 

WALTER LAWRENCE, Jun., 
President, London Master Builders' Association. 

May 19, 1913. 
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DAMP WALLS 


are not only a discomfort ; they actually 
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©! Және інгі, 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, May 50. 
Royal Sanitary Institute: Provincial Meeting at Chester (two 
days). 


Monday, June 2. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : Adjourned special general 
meeting for the consideration of the Revised Schedule of 
Professional Charges, at 8 р.м. 


Wednesday, June 4, 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Annual Dinner at the 
Hotel Metropole, 7.30 р.м. 

Royal Archwoioyical Institute : Paper entitled “ The Excavation 
of Bardney Abbey, Lincolnshire,” by Mr. H. Brakspear, 
F.S.A., at 4.30 р.м. 


5 


Thursday, June 5. 
Institution of Water Engineers: Summer Meeting opens at 


Correspondence š : š : ' : . 557 Wakefield. 


COLOUR. 


Согосв in building, whether it be structural or applied, 
stands on a very different footing from colour in a painted 
picture, and the artist who has learnt the manipulation 
and the effects of colour by punting pictures has a good 
deal to unlearn and. new prineiples to imbibe when he 
attempts the decoration of buildings by means of colour. 
As Mr. Crace says in his book* on the Art of Colour 
Decoration, “іп a picture the ‘ local colours ' are always 
subject to the modulation of light and shade, This 
enables the painter to bring together and harmonise 
objects of which the * local colour,’ if flat and unvaried. 
would be quite irreconcilable ; whereas in decoration we 
have to deal almost entirely with flat local colour. 
Such light and shade as they get our colours receive 
under circumstances beyond our control; and the most 
we сап do is to avail ourselves of the circumstances in 
placing our colours, This is a very different thing from 
bringing together the colours of painted draperies, in 
which probably no two contiguous square inches present 
absolutely the same tone or tint to the eye. The whole 
Surface of the drapery in a picture is broken up into 
lights, Shades, Shadows, reflected lights, and top lights; 
and, this being the case, the original local colour, ss it 
would appear on the flat surface, hardly appears at all. 
Under these conditions the painter can group together 
in agreeable harmony a far wider selection of colours 
than are possible to the decorator. Не can, by slight 
modulations of the lighting, produce considerable 
deviations in the relative power of the several colours; 
80 that, where they aljoin, the cours on the canvas 
are entirely different from the local colours represented. '' 
Although by breaking up the colours in a multiplicity 

of pattern the decorator can in some degree approach 
the standpoint; of the painter, it must always be the case 
that in dealing with applied colour in buildings, flatness 
of tint must predominate. In a picture it may happen 
that no two square inches of the canvas will be covered 
У exactly the same colour ; In decoration it is almost 
Physically necessary and certainly esthetically desir- 
able that there should be considerable areas of precisely 
е Same tint. Applied colour or decoration stands on 
rather a different footing from structural colour or the 
use of coloured material, but whilst decorative applied 
colour will mostly be found to prevail, and be suitable 


—— 
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* The Art of Colour Decoration, Being an Explanation of the 
Purposes to be kept in view and the means of attaining them. 
By John D. Orace, F.S.A., Hon. Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and President of the Incorporated Institute of 
nee Decorators. With facsimiles of Coloured Drawings by 
30, n and other Illustrations. (London: B. T. Batsford. 


Is usually imperative for the exterior. 

In constructive coloured material the architect has 
the choice between uniforniüty of tint, as in Bangor 
slating and Fareham red bricks, and the very varied 
broken colour of such materials as the so-called rustic 
slate and unevenly fired or mottled facing bricks, which 
so many of our modern manufacturers, in response to 
present-dav demand, are devoting their energy to pro- 
duce, Тһе broken colour of natural materials 15, to a 
certain extent, fortuitous and haphazard, and if the best 
ellects are to be produced by the use of such material it 
Is desirable and almost essential that the worknmn who 
lavs the slate or brick should be, if not in the fullest 
sense an artist, at any rate a шап of taste, But there 
15 this to be said with regard to broken-coloured building 
material, that for the most part there will be a dominant 
key of colour which will keep within reasonable limits 
any divergency of tint, so that in musical language the 
discords will be harmoniously resolved. 

The present-day penchant for variety in texture and 
tone of building materials may be to some degree due to 
the revolution from previous excesses in uniformity and 
regularity, but the really satisfactory treatment of 
colour, whether external or internal, demands the right 
apportionment of repose and movement, of uniformity 
and variety, and it should be borne in mind, as Mr. 
Duveen says in his book * on Colour in the Home, that 
"however great may be the feeling of pleasure and 
agreeable excitement novelty or variety may give, there 
exists always a deep desire in the eye and mind for 
repose. Continual movement, be it the rustling of 
foliage by the wind, or human features which show the 
play of every emotion, is at times apt to irritate, and 
to induce a feeling in the spectator far less agreeable 
than even the monotony and lifelessness of unbroken 
repose. '' 

Our esthetic sense, in short, may be wearied by too 
much monotony, or irritated by too much change. 
Moreover, change must not be sudden. However much 
we may have been bored by the monotony of a Bangor 
blue countess slate roof we do not derive pleasure from 
the abrupt and sudden change to a bright red tile ridge. 
The change from one impression to another, from one 
colour to another, should be gradual, so that instead of 
a sudden jump there is continuity of modulation by which 
variety is introduced in colour. | 


* Colour in the Home, particularly as Applied to the Industrial 
Arts. With Notes on Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and upon 
Decoration and Good Taste, By Edward J. Duveen. With 48 full- 
page Illustrations, of which 34 are in colour. (London: George 
Allen & Co., Ltd. 42s. net.) 
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Ag in all composition, repetition of more or less 
similar things is a principle that induces pleasure, but 
this, again, must be kept within reasonable limits, and 
it is desirable that the repetition should be that of 
imilarity rather than of uniformity. In colour schemes, 
vhether for external or internal work, there are, as in 
music, two distinct methods in the arrangement— 
the method of unison and the method of har- 
mony. We may have as examples of unison a blue 
room, a green room, or à red room ; or, on the other hand, 
we may adopt a scheme of colour in which all the tints 
of the rainbow are harmoniously blended in perfect 
concord and accord, without the predominance of any 
one tone, or the introduction of any violent discord. 
Generally speaking it is easier, perhaps. on the whole, 
hy reason of our predilection for dominant tones, that the 
scheme of colour should tend rather towards unison than 
harmony. or at least there should be some dominant key 
of colour with which, and without destroying its pre- 
dominance, may be introduced other tones that are, in a 
measure, harmonious, although still remaining. sub- 
sidiary, and so afford the elements of variety and change 
to the avoidance of monotony, 

In connection with the evolution of such a colour 
scheme other matters, which Mr. Crace considers 
essential to success, are clearly applicable. They are 
(1) the modulation of colour; (2) the recalls of. colour; 
(3) the accentuation of colour, 

Modulation of colour may be in the direction of 
making it darker or lighter, but Mr. Crace more par- 

ticularly implies such a modification of its initial tone or 
richness as shall bring it into harmonious relation with 
its surroundings without losing its quality or value; and 
he says it will often happen that whilst a certain purity 
or richness of colour is demanded by the adjoining work, 
this purity, if left undisturbed, in certain features would 
prove too cutting, would appear too prominent for its 
purpose, whilst to seriously degrade its tone or colour 
would make it appear dirty and out of scale. It is then 
that modulation may be effected not by altering the 
colour itself, but. by placing upon 1 another colour, or 
even a lighter or darker shade of the same colour in small 
quantity. 

The recall of colour, says Mr. Crace, is one of the 
indispensable features of the art of producing a har- 
monious whole, whether in picture or decoration, and 
this recall, as he calls it, or repetition, of which we have 
spoken above, is, he says, at the very root of harmonis- 
ing result. Whatever colour has been used in quantity 
in one part of a picture or гооп, that colour must have 
some echo or reminiscence of it introduced into other 
parts, or it will remain harsh and detached as contrast, 
and the whole will be wanting in melodious quality. 

Accentuation, says Mr, Crace, is to colouring what 
emphasis is to speech. Without it all remains tame and 
monotonous: but a very little excess of it is fatiguing and 
vexatious, The method which Mr. Crace designates as 
accentuation is the means of obtaining that variety to 
which we have already referred as an essentia] principle 
in satisfactory design. 

Within the limits of this article it 1s obviously 
impossible to enter in. detail into all the methods, the 
technique, or even the principles, which regulate the 
application. of colour in a building, and, indeed, we do 
not find that in either of the volumes to which we have 
referred, the subject of colour has been so completely 
treated as to render the other of no value. 

The object of Мг. Crace is to point out, as simply 
as may be, to what extent the art of colour decoration is, 
or should be, controlled by natura] laws, which are 
constant and quite independent of style. Не also 
explains how colour affects architecture, and endeavours 
to show, quite apart from the question of colour 
harmony, how all-important is the distribution of colour 
values in assisting or marring architectural effect. His 
hook is illustrated by excellently reproduced examples 
in colour, chiefly from the works of creat masters of 
Italian art, and is of the utmest value to those who would 
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attempt to understand the employment of colour decora- 
tion as an adjunct of architecture. 

Mr. Duveen deals more fully with the scientific 
harmony of colour and the principles on which harmony 
should be arranged, illustrated by a historical account of 
the colour decoration and styles of various periods, He 
then gives examples showing the application of colour 
schemes to modern domestic interiors. 

His book should be instructive and useful to the 
amateur as well as to the professional, and awaken the 
imagination of his lady readers to a higher ideal of 
scheming the colour decoration of а room than by 
choosing tints from a wall-paper for the paint on the 


woodwork. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THERE is no need to feel pessimistic as to the present 
position of the art of architecture—we say nothing about 
the business—nor do we feel that there is any necessity 
for exhortation such as that to which we were treated by 
Mr. Hastings at the meeting of the Royal Lnstitute last 
Monday as to what we ought todo. We are to-day doing 
exactly what our predecessors six hundred vears ago were 
doing, reflecting the spirit of the time in which we live. 
We are speaking of the art of architecture, not of com- 
mercial architecture, although this in its own sphere also 
reflects the spirit of the age. The fact is that architects, 
however much they may attempt to theorise or endorse 
the theories of others, cannot but give expression to the 
leit-motif of their own date. 

In 1313 the men who designed the churches and 
houses of that date took as their basis the work of the 
past with which they were acquainted, and modernised 
it to meet the current needs of their public. In 1913 we 
are doing the same thing. The work of the past with 
which the men of 1313 were acquainted was, with very 
few exceptions, that only of their immediate predeces- 
sors in their own land, and even in many cases in their 
own county. We in 1913 are acquainted with the work 
of the past spreading over a far wider domain, both in 
time and place. In adopting an eclectic basis, therefore, 
for our standpoint in architectural design we are truly 
reflecting the spirit of our time as one of widespread and 
varied knowledge, too often, no doubt, knowledge of 
superficial and shallow extent; but if № was right for the 
architect of 1313 to hase his work on what he knew of 
his predecessor’s, thus following the lines pursued m the 
Romanesque, Roman, and Oreek conception of architec- 
ture, it 1s equally right for us to base our design on the 
past with which we are acquainted, however wide that 
acquaintance may be; hence Mr. Hastings was, in fact. 
trying to set back the hand of the clock, and to falsify 
the tradition of past generations of architects by advising 
his hearers to eschew the study and the use of 
any other period of past architectural achievement as а 
basis for modern design than that to which he himself '8 
particularly drawn. There is to be seen on the walls of 
the Royal Academy at the present moment as excellent 
examples of modernity of design based upon mediaval 
art as can be found in any of the present-day versions 
of Renaissance or neo-Grec. 


The London County Council is launching out into a 
scheme to extend the benefits of the building society 
system to the man who has but five pounds in hand with 
which to start on becomming a capitalist and landlord. 
The idea originated with the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act, which enables authorities to lend four-fifths of the 
market value of cottage property to workers desiring to 
purchase, but though London has had the advantage of a 
dozen years of this house-purchase legislation few people 
have sought municipal mortgages. They cannot find the 
one-fifth deposit. Hence the Council's scheme, which en- 
ables men to begin house-purchase with a five-pound note. 
Cottages are now being built for sale on the new munt 
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spread over twenty years. The usual building society 
covenants will apply, and if the charges fall in arrear the 
Council will be able to foreclose. Any scheme which 
will educate the British working man in thrifty invest- 
ment of his spare cash rather than in beer and betting is 
commendable, and the creation of a class of working-men 
landlords will give stability in judgment and sobriety in 
reform to the electorate. 


The discussion which is in progress in the columns of 
the Morning Post on the subject. of ** Modern Art and 
its Crities " virtually resolves itself into an attack and 
defence of the Royal Academy, and is a reflex of the 
antagonism which must always exist between principles 
and practice that are established and those that are new, 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. But as long as the 
world lasts there will be those who are endeavouring to 
find fresh paths and to develop new lines of action; pre- 
Raphaelites, Impressionists, Post-impressionists, Cubists 
and Futurists follow one another in а ceaseless round of 
endeavour for fresh achievement. Some of these new 
paths lead to the desert, others to fresh fields and pastures 
new. Those who have succeeded in their endeavours for 
fresh achievements and whose productions have at length 
become admitted as orthodox, will always be disposed 
to look askance at those who are striking out in a new 
direction and will regard these later revolutionists and 
reformers ав heterodox.  Ilence as artists. will always 
be found to be divided between the folds of orthodoxy and 
heterodoxv, the critics, whichever class they may ap- 
prove, will always be in the wrong in the estimation of 


the other, 


An indictment of the district councils of some of the 
smaller towns of the Black Country for their alleged 
neglect to fulfil their duty as sanitary authorities and to 
enforce the observance of their own by-laws which has 
been voiced in Birmingham is not without reasonable 
defence. There is already a scarcity of houses which 
It appears are not Increasing in sufficient number, while 
time is laying heavy hands on the dwellings, never very 
robust, of the past generation. [It is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that even the best intentioned sanitary authorities 
will he agreeable to issue closing orders when it is realised 
that their result will be to render houseless those whose 
homes are not altogether in accordance with modern 
Ideas of sanitation. Modern sanitary science and pre- 
ventive medicine have undoubtedly reduced the death rate 
of the country, but they have done so bv facilitating and 
assisting the survival of the unfit, and it is quite a question 
Whether socia] Science 18 nightly directed towards the 
accumulation of a large population of low ealibre. 

осы ыл Мас го: 

The Seottish Ecclesiological Society, at its annual 
general meeting, held in Edinburgh last week, devoted 
considerable attention to the proposals in the Ancient 
Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Bill, intro- 
duced into the House of Lords this session, A report 
bv the Council of the Soclety was submitted in which 
Was urged the Necessity for the appointment of a separate 
Advisory Board for Scotland. It was also noted that no 
Provision was made in the measure for the protection of 
Movable property of historie and artistic interest, such 
as church plate and ornaments, bells, alms dishes, 
tokens, &е. It would be a most valuable enactinent, 
they considered. and the Select Committee of both 
Touses of Parliament recommend that “ plate and 
other articles of historical] and artistic interest 7 belong- 
M to a ‘ Municipal Corporation or the Established 
Charch " should be subject to the same protection as 
нае monuments, The Council saw no reason why 
the non-established Churches in Scotland should be 
excluded, inasmuch as тапу articles in their possession 
were of deep historic interest, Many of these had gone 
into alien hands, and Church tokens, for example, were 
the subject of constant traffic. It would become ever 
more widely necessary, as the returning sense of the 
Place of the arts in the service of the Church made itself 
felt. to protect movables from ultimate unworthy use. 


989 


The Very Rev. Principal Stewart, of St. Andrews, 
introduced into the discussion the consideration of the 
desirability of a separate Scottish Advisory Board. He 
moved that the Society, ‘ while cordially approving the 
objects of the Bill, and welcoming the appointment of 
an Advisory Board, consider it needful that there should 
be for Scotland a separate Board so constituted as to 
secure in dealing with ancient ecclesiastical buildings 
that their religious character and usefulness should be 
duly looked to; the Society deem it necessary also that 
provision should be made for the protection, not of 
ancient buildings alone, but also of church movables of 
artistic value or of historic interest; in particular the 
Society regard it as essential that nothing be done to 
check the progress under competent guidance of the 
movement now gomg on in Scotland for the reparation 
and re-use for sacred purposes of such ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings as may be likely to prove serviceable to the 
spiritual Ше of the people." Тһе motion was carried 


unanimously, 


The visit made recently by the Thoreshy Society. fo 
the Washburn Valley, in which is situated the Fewston 
and Swinsty reservoirs of the Leeds Corporation, afforded 
the opportunity for awakening interest in some ог the 
fine specimens of domestic architecture of the Eliza- 
bethan period which were there erected. Swinsty Hall 
Mr. Sydney D, Kitson described as a wonderful plece of 
work to be planted down in a spot to which there was 
at that time no road. It is a traditional form of medieval 
house, and dates from the sixteenth century, one part 
being much older than the other. The original owner, 
one Ralph Wood, of Timble, was evidently of the yeoman 
class, and he built the larger and more imposing Tudor 
house adjoining for his son Francis on the marriage of 
the latter with a daughter of Henry Sotell. The young 
couple, however, got into monetary difficulties. and in 
1990 the mortgagee, Henry Robinson, took possession, 
and his descendants subsequently occupied the place for 
many generations, mE 

Faninently picturesque, and standing with some 
dignity of appearance almost on the bank of Swinsty 
Reservoir, the old hall has a distinction quite unique. 
Similar houses there are in Yorkshire, but few with such 
a singular situation. New Hall, the home of Edward 
Fairfax, the poet, which wag also in the Washburn 
Valley, has long disappeared beneath the waters of 
Swinsty Reservoir; scough Hall, from whieh Lord 
Fairfax sprang, is now a farmhouse; Cragg Hall, a farm 
on the banks of Fewston Reservoir, another relic of the 
Fairfax family, is now in process of demolition in 
accordance with the Waterworks Committee's plan of 
clearing the ground in order to prevent pollution of the 
watershed. Whether the destruction will be continued 
remains to be seen ; for the time being it has been stayed, 
and the facade is almost intact. 


The record of the Special Commission forined by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee to visit Russia is a 
remarkably well got-up and interesting review of fire 
service and fire protection in Russia, and we gather that, 
speaking generally, that country is not entirely up-to-date 
with regard to either the prevention or protection against 
fire. The photographs and drawings with which the 
report of the Commission is illustrated give glimpses of 
the everyday vernacular architecture of Russia, 

— 22222 

The British Standard Specification for Copper Tubes 
and their Serew Threads (primarily for domestic and 
similar work) has recently been issued by the Engineering 
Standards Committee. Тһе tubes dealt with in the re- 
port are intended for hot and cold water and low-pressure 
steam, and the Sub-Committee have adopted British 
standard pipe threads for the heavier gauge tubes, whilst 
the recommendations of the Sectional Committee on 
screw Threads and Limit Gauges as to the gauging of 
pipe threads have been largely followed. The still more 
important part of the report, to our mind, is the specifica- 
tion of the standard quality for copper tubes. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


LiveRPOooL.—The Corporation have given notice that 
the time within which designs for a sanatorium have to be 
delivered has been extended from June 24 to July 24. 

% oRTHAMPTON.— Thirty-two designs were received from 
architects practising in the Borough or County of North- 
ampton, by the Borough Education Committee, for a Coun- 
eil School proposed to be erected in St. James’ Road. The 
assessor has made the following award: 1. Messrs. Black- 
well & Reddy, Kettering; 2. Messrs. I. Brown & Fisher, 
Wellingborough ; 3, Mr. A. E. Anderson, Northampton. 

Rraprxc.--Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.. Е.В,1.В.А.. has 
submitted his report to the Education Committee іп the 
limited local competition for the Kendrick Boys’ and Girls’ 
Secondary Schools. Twelve sets of drawings were received. 
The Committee, in accordance with Mr. Newton’s recom- 
mendations, have awarded the first premium of seventy 
guineas to Mr. Charles Steward Smith, F.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. 
Charles Smith & Son), and the second of 30 guineas to 
Messrs. Albury, Rising & Morgan. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A HOLIDAY COTTAGE. 
Turis design by Mr. Е. Leonard Poole is intended to be 
carricd out at a cost of £550 for the house and £250 for the 


outbuildings and garden. The drawing was made by Mr. 
J. T. Macdonald. 


THE SOLDIERS’ HOME, CAIRO. 


Тнїз building is to be erected on а site near the new 
English Barracks at Cairo. It is to be built of local grey 
bricks, with Bastelive, Rosaltic, and Trieste stone dressing 
sparely used. The building is to be strong and simple. 
Below part of the ground-floor there will be a basement, and 
above there will be apartments for the managers and general 
superintendent. Above this again are rooms for boarders, 
with bathrooms and conveniences. The building is to be 
erected for and will be under the care of the Mission to the 
Mediterranean Garrisons, of which Mrs. Todd Osborne is 
the Secretary and Treasurer. The architect is Mr. Robert 
Williams, F.R.I.B.A. The perspective drawing is by Mr. 
C, W. English. 


ST. DAVID'S BUILDINGS, CAIRO. 


THE new building shown by the accompanying photographs 
has been recently erected fer Messrs. Davies Bryan & Co. by 
Messrs. A. De Farro & Co., from the designs of Mr. Robert 
Williams, F.R.I.B.A., architect, and was begun in Septem- 
ber 1910. It stands on 2,222 square metres, or a little over 
half an acre of land, abutting three important streets of 
Cairo, namely, Сһатеһѕ Maghraby, Emad-el-Din, and 
Manakh. 

The building contains a basement, ground floor, 
mezzanine floor, and four storeys over, besides some small 
flats and a series of rooms for servants and for stores and 
washing on the roof. 

The ground floor is divided into twenty shops, with cor- 
responding portions of the basement under and mezzanine 
floor over. The four storeys above the mezzanine floor are 
divided into twenty-four flats or houses, each containing 
from seven to nine rooms, besides wide corridors, kitchens. 
pantries, bathrooms and lavatories, water-closets and cloak- 
rooms. 

Provision for hot and cold water is made generally 
throughout. Тһе walls of the bathrooms, &c., are lined with 
white glazed tiles. Each kitchen is fitted with а range 
sink, and hot and cold water. Particular attention has been 
given to the sanitation and its ventilation and cleansing, the 
strongest British material being used throughout. pecial 
ы of cleaning out all pipes are provided. 
Е 

| : | a staircases and four 
lifts, the latter being supplied by Messrs. Allen Alders 

& Co. Lid. There are, in addition, ЖЕТ той. 2.2. 
Staircases communicating with basement апа Р 
floors, and an iron service staircase which vives ac 2. 
hack entrances of each house. This also DIE to the 
4 | & also serves, togethe 
with the five continuous balconies at the back. pb 
escape for the whole building. эл 
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be used as store ог box-rooms. Two detached sanitary towers, 


between which runs the service staircase, are built at the 
back, containing conveniences for the use of servants. 

The construction generally is very strong, designed with 
a large margin of safety. The foundations were constructed 
in the architect’s system of armoured concrete with vulcanite 
damp-proofing laid horizontally and vertically under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. B. Glasgow. The skeleton of 
the fabric, with the exception of the main walls and piers, 
is in steel by Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., of London, 
from the architect’s designs. The walling is in grey Cairo 
sand bricks, and the partition walls are in ordinary red 
native and hollow bricks, all set in Portland cement mortar. 
The floors are of expanded steel (supplied by the Expanded 
Metal Co., Mr. W. E. Kingsford, of Cairo, agent) and 
cement concrete. The corridors are laid with Callender's 
patent jointless flooring, under the superintendence of Mr. 
H. Warner, and the kitchens are laid with De Farro's 
terrazzo paving. The entrance halls and landings are paved 
with marble. 

The plinth course of the facades to a height of 1.40 metres 
and the six columns at the entrances are red Aberdeen 
granite, supplied by Messrs. Alex. MacDonald & Co. The 
facing up to and including the cornice above the mezzanine 
floor is of hard burnt Carrara ware, supplied by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., of London. Both the ware and the granite, 
with all other details, were carried out from the designs 
(many being full size) and models made under the superin- 
tendence of the architect. 

The steel gates which close the shops were made by Messrs. 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, and the pavement and floor lights 
were made by Messrs. Hyatt & Co., both firms of London. 
The iron staircases, both within and without the building, 
were supplied by Messrs. Allen & Son, of Glasgow. All the 
marble work was done by Messrs. Em. Levi & Co., and the 
joinery, painting, &c., by Mr. Antonio Felice, both firms 
of Alexandria. Тһе sanitary work was carried out by 
Messrs. Boyes, Shilston & Co., of Cairo. The goods and 
materials from Great Britain were supplied generally under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Mathews & Williams, ex- 
port agents, London. There have been used in this building 
some 31 millions of bricks, 2,800 tons of Portland cement, 
900 tons of steel, and several miles of pipes. 

The architect was assisted by Mr. Aubrey W. Phillips, 
assistant, and Mr. John Price, clerk of works. Messrs. 
A. De Farro, the general contractors, were assisted by Mr. 
Armanak Hamamdjian. The whole work has been carried 
out without an accident. 

If the stvle must be put into the category of styles, then 
the compound term neo-Gothic would convey a general idea 
as to style. The predominating notes are simplicity and 
strength, while the architectural notes generally of the com- 
position have a basis of English Gothic with semi-tones 
of Italian Gothic, Byzantine, and Saracenic. 

It may be of interest to name some of the flowers and 
foliage which the architect has introduced into his scheme 
of ornament. First, the leek, representing Wales, the sham- 
rock of Ireland, the thistle of Scotland, and the rose of 
England, the lily of the valley, lilium longiflorum, foliage 
of the oak, the vine, castor oil plant, and *' filfil’’ tree, the 
latter two being specially Egyptian, were all brought inte 
requisition. The shields set amidst the foliage in the tym- 
pani bear dates in Arabic and English numerals, also 
various devices, initials of the firm and mottoes, while over 
the main entrance to Messrs. Davies Bryan & Co.’s shops 
there figures the red dragon of Wales. 

No moulded or ornamental bricks were used, the aim of 
the architect being to build simply and effectivelv. and to 
allow the construction to be its own ornament. | 


ВТ. LAURENCE JEWRY, E.C.—PANELLING IN VESTRY. 


THE church was built by Wren in the year 1671. The 
beautiful carved work to the doorways and panelling 
exhibits the wonderful skill of Grinling Gibbons. The rich 
plaster ceiling with its painted centre by Thornhill com- 
pletes the general effect of the room. Over the fireplace 
is a painted panel portraying the martyrdom of St. 
Laurence, to whom the church is dedicated. Our drawing 
by “Plato” was awarded a prize last year in The Architect 
Sketching and Measuring Club competition. 


Ма. HERBERT WixsrANLEY, A.R.I.B.A., of Beddington 
Lane, Surrey, and Basinghall Street, E.C., architect and 
surveyor, left estate valued at £67,335. The Architects’ 
Benevolent Society will receive £100 as a legacy. 
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CENTENARY HALL IN BRESLAU. 


THe town of Breslau is this year to celebrate the great 
centenary festival of the War of Freedom, which com- 
menced with the ‘‘ Summons to my people ’’ in Breslau. 
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_ The celebration is to include a historical exhibition 
in which will be collected memorials of the life, mis- 
fortunes, and heroism of those who commenced the War 
of Freedom. In this exhibition there will be gathered 
together many memorials, both from Germany and from 


foreign countries, including Austria, Russia, England, 
and Sweden, lent by both public and private owners. 
There will also be an exhibition of garden archi- 
tecture with a historical section. The central point of 
the exhibition will be the great meeting hall erected from 
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the designs of the Stadtbaurat Berg, of which we give 
illustrations. In this hall will be given musical per- 
formances, including an overture for the organ composed 


by Max Reger. The organ upon which this will be 


performed will be the largest in the world, even exceed- 
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ing in size that of the great organ of the Michelis Church, | carried on four arches of 41.23 metres span, under which 


at Hamburg. | open the four apses shown оп the plan. The extreme 
The centenary hall is & remarkable colossal example | internal dimension from apse to apse is 95 metres. 
of construction in reinforced concrete, the salient feature The garden exhibition will include a historical garden, 


of which is the centra] dome 67 metres diameter, | a garden of growing crops by various exhibitors, a 
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which will thus become the greatest dome yet con- | Japanese garden, a rose exhibition, a dahlia exhibition, 
structed. Some idea of its enormous size may Бе | colonial exhibition, and botanical school gardens, ап 
gathered from the comparison with the dome of the | exhibition of garden industry, and an open-air theatre. 
Pantheon, which is 43 metres diameter, and that of Santa | Provision will be made for performances by military, 
Sophia, which is 35 metres diameter. The dome is | gymnastic, and athletic clubs, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


An Ordinary General Meeting of the Royal Institute was 
held on Monday last, May 26, at their premises in Conduit 
Street, W. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President, 
was in the chair. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, acting in the place 
of the Hon. Secretary, announced the decease of Thomas 
Egbert Lidiard James, Fellow, elected 1893. 

The President then said they had the pleasure of having 
with them that night Mr. Hastings, who, it need hardly 
be said, was one of the most distinguished of living Ameri- 
can architects. Those present who might not have had the 
pleasure of knowing him personally probably knew very 
well the beautiful work which Mr. Hastings had done both 
by himself and in conjunction with Mr. Carrère. 

Mr. Thomas Hastings then read his paper on 


Modern Architecture. 


American architects are ofttimes confronted with the ques- 
tion as to why they have not an architecture of their own, 
one which is essentially American, and why it is that so 
many who have studied in Paris seem inclined to inculcate 
the principles of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts into American 
architecture. The majority of people do not seem to realise 
that in solving problems of modern life the essential is not 
so much to be National, English, or American as it is to be 
modern and of our own period. 

The question of supreme interest is: What influence life 
in its different phases has upon the development of architec- 
tural style? Surely modern architecture should not be the 
deplorable creation of the would-be style-inventor, or that 
of the illogical architect living in one age and choosing a 
style from another. 

The important and indisputable fact is not generally 
realised that until now each age has built in one, and only 
one, style. Since the mound builders and cave dwellers, no 
people, until modern times, ever attempted to adapt a style 
of a past epoch to the solution of a modern problem ; in 
such attempts is the root of all modern evils. Why should 
we not be modern and have one characteristic style express- 
ing the spirit of our own life? History and the law of 
development alike demand that we build as we live. 

The irrational idiosyncrasy of modern times is the 
assumption that each kind of problem demands a particular 
style of architecture. It is common to assume that, if build- 
ing a church or a university, we must make it Gothic ; if a 
theatre, we must make it Renaissance. One man wants an 
Elizabethan house; another wants his house Early Italian. 
The two parties with which we must contend are, on the one 
hand, those who would break with the past, and, on the 
other, those who would select from the past according to 
their own fancy. 

Style in its growth has always been governed by the 
universal and eternal law of development. This evolution 
has always kept pace with the progress of the political, 
religious, and economic spirit of each successive age. It has 
manifested itself unconsciously in the architect's designs, 
under the imperatives of new practical problems and of new 
requirements and conditions imposed upon him. This con- 
tinuity in the history of architecture is universal. Hence 
the necessity that we more and more realise in our designs 
the fresh demands of our time, more important even than 
the demands of our environment. 

What determining change have we had in the spirit and 
methods of life since the revival of learning and the Refor- 
mation to justify us in abandoning the Renaissance or in 
reviving Medieval art, Romanesque, Gothic, Byzantine, or 
any other style? 

Compare а workman of today, building a Gothic 
church, slavishly following his detail drawings, with a 
workman of the fourteenth century doing such detail 
Work as was directed by the architect, but with as much 
interest, freedom, and devotion in making a small capital 
as the architect had in the entire structure. Perhaps doing 
Penance for his sins, he praises God with every chisel-stroke. 

18 life interest is in that small capital; for him work is 
worship and his life is one continuous psalm of praise. The 
details of the capital, while beautiful, may be grotesque ; 
but there is honest life in them. То imitate such a capital 
to-day, without that life, would be affectation. Now a 
Gothic church is built by labourers whose one interest is to 
иш their wages and diminish their working hours. The 
a Gothic work has been done, and cannot be repeated. 

nen attempted, it will always lack that kind of Medieval 
spirit of devotion which is the life of Mediæval architecture. 

If one age looks at things differently from another age, 
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it must express things differently. We are still living to- 
day in the period of the Renaissance. | | 

So great were the changes in thought and life during the 
Renaissance period that the forms of architecture which 
had prevailed for a thousand years were inadequate to the 
needs of the new civilisation: to its demands for greater 
refinement of*thought; for larger truthfulness to nature; 
for less mystery in form of expression, and for greater con- 
venience in practical living. Out of these necessities of the 
times the Renaissance style was evolved—taking about three 
generations to make the transition—and around no other 
style have been accumulated such vast stores of experience 
under the lead of the great masters of Europe. Therefore, 
whatever we now build, whether church or dwelling, the law 
of historic development requires that it be Renaissance ; and 
if we encourage the true principles of composition it will 
involuntarily be a modern Renaissance; and with a view to 
continuity we should take the eighteenth century as our 
starting-point, because here practically ended the historic 
progression and entered the modern confusion. 

Imagine the anachronism of trying to satisfy our com- 
paratively realistic tastes with Gothic architectural sculp- 
ture or with painting made by Mediæval artists. In other 
times architects would not even restore or add to a historic 
building in the style in which it was first conceived. Almost 
every historic building within its own walls tells the story 
of its long life. How much more interesting alike to the 
historian and the artist are these results. 

In every case where the Medieval style has been attempted 
in modern times the result has shown a want of life and 
spirit, simply because it was an anachronism. The result 
has always been dull, lifeless, and uninteresting. It is 
without sympathy with the present or a germ of hope for 
the future—only the skeleton of what once was. We should 
study and develop the Renaissance and adapt it to our 
modern conditions and wants, so that future generations can 
see that it has truly interpreted our life. We can interest 
those who come after us only as we thus accept our true 
historic position and develop what has come to us. We 
must accept and respect the traditions of our fathers and 
erandfathers, and be, as it were, apprenticed by their 
influence. Without this we shall be only copyists or be 
making poor adaptations of what was never really ours. 

The time must come, and I believe in the near future, 
when architects of necessity will be educated in one style, 
and that will be the style of their own time. They will be 
so familiar with what will have become a settled conviction, 
and so loyal to it, that the entire question of style, which at 
present seems to be determined by fashion, fancy, or 
ignorance, will be kept subservient to the great principles of 
composition, which are now more or less smothered in the 
general confusion. 

Whoever demands of an architect a style not in keeping 
with the spirit of his time is responsible for retarding the 
normal progress of the art. The multiplicity of printed 
books and periodicals written by literary critics and essayists 
who have not even been apprenticed, but are writing with 
authority about art, has, perhaps, been more instrumental 
than anything else in bringing about this modern confusion. 
We shall one day rejoice in the dawn of a modern Renais- 
sance, and, as always has been the case, we shall be guided 
by the. fundamental principles of the Classic. It will be a 
modern Renaissance, because it will be characterised by the 
conditions of modern life. 16 will be the work of the 
Renaissance architect solving new problems, adapting his 
art to an honest and natural treatment of new materials and 
conditions. Will he not also be unconsciously influenced 
by the twentieth-century spirit of economy, and by the 
application of his art to all modern industries and specula- 
tions ? 

Only when we come to recognise our true historic position 
and the principles of continuity in history ; when we allow 
the spirit of our life to be the spirit of our style, recognising 
first of all that form and all design are the natural and 
legitimate outcome of the nature or purpose of the object 
to be made ; only then can we hope to find a real style every- 
where asserting itself. 

Our Renaissance must not be merely archeological, the 
literal following of certain periods of the style. No archi- 
tect until our times slavishly followed the characteristics of 
any particular period ; but he used all that he could get from 
what preceded him, solving such new problems as were the 
imperatives of his position. 

With Americans an excessive anxiety to be original 
is one of the causes of no end of evil. The imagination 
should be kept under control by given principles. We 


| must have ability to discern what is good among our own 
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creations, and courage to reject what 1s bad. Originality is 
a spontaneous effort to do work in the simplest and most 
natural way. The conditions are never twice alike; each 
case is new. We must begin our study with the floor-plan, 
and then interpret that floor-plan in the elevation, using 
forms, details, and sometimes motives, with natural varia- 
tions and improvements on what has gone before. The 
true artist leaves his temperament and individuality to take 
care of themselves. 

Some say that if this is all that we are doing there is 
nothing new in art; but if we compose in the right way 
there can be nothing that 1s not new. 

We must logically interpret the practical conditions 
before us, no matter what they are. No work to be done is 
ever so arbitrary in its practical demands but that the art 
ig elastic and broad enough to give these demands thorough 
satisfaction in more than a score of different ways. If only 
the artist will accept such practical imperatives as are 
reasonable, if only he will welcome them, one and all, as 
friendly opportunities for loyal and honest expression in 
his architecture, he will find that these very conditions will 
do more than all else besides for his real progress and for the 
development of contemporaneous art in composition. 

The architects in the early history of America were dis- 
tinctly modern and closely related in their work to their 
contemporaries in Europe. They seem not only to have 
inherited traditions, but to have religiously adhered to them. 
It is because of this that the genuine and naive character of 
their work, which was of its period, still has a charm for 
us which cannot be imitated. MeComb, Bulfiueh, Thornton, 
Letrobe, L'Enfant, Andrew Hamilton, Strickland, and 
Walters were sufficiently American and distinctly modern, 
working in the right direction, unquestionably influenced by 
the English architecture of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, James Gibb, and Sir William Chambers. Upjohn 
and Renwick, men of talent, were misled, alas! by the con- 
fusion of their times, the beginning of this modern chaos, 
the so-called Victorian-Gothic period. 

Gifted as Richardson was, and great as his personality 
was, his work is always easily distinguished, because of its 
excellent quality, from the so-called Romanesque of his 
followers. But the good he did was largely undone because 
of the bad influence of his work upon his profession. Stumpy 
columns, squat arches, and rounded corners, without 
Richardson, form a disease from which America is only just 
recovering. McComb and Bulfinch would probably have 
frowned upon Hunt for attempting to graft the transitional 
Loire architecture of the fifteenth century upon American 
soil, and the principal good he accomplished was due to the 
great distinction of his art and the moral character of the 
man himself. 

Whether we agree with Charles T. McKim or not in 
wanting to revive in the nineteenth century the art of 
Bramante, San Gallo, and Peruzzi, he had perhaps more of 
the true sense of beauty than any of his predecessors in 
American art. His work was always refined, personal and 
with a distinctly more classic tendency in his most recent 
buildings. 

We have seen that the life of an epoch makes its impress 
upon its architecture. It is equally true that the architec- 
ture of a people helps to form and model its character. If 
there is beauty in the plans of our cities, and in the build- 
ings which form our public squares and highways, its good 
influence will make itself fell upon every passer-by. Beauty 
in our buildings is an open book of involuntary education and 
refinement: it is a song and a sermon without words. It 
inculeates in a people a true sense of dignity, a sense of 
reverence and respect for tradition, and it makes an atmos- 
phere in its environment which breeds the proper kind of 
contentment, that kind of contentment which stimulates 
ambition. If we would be modern, we must realise that 
beauty of design and line in construction builds well, and 
with greater economy and endurance, than construction 
which is mere engineering. The qualitative side of construc- 
tion should first be considered, then the quantitative side. 
The practical and the artistic are inseparable. There is 
beauty in nature because all nature is a practical problem 
well solved. The truly educated architect will never sacri- 
fice the practical side of his problem. 

When we think of what the past ages have done for us, 
should we not be more considerate of those that are yet to 
come? A great tide of historic informalion has constantly 
flowed through the channel of monuments erccted by succes- 
sive civilisations, each age expressing its own life, and we 
can almost live in the past through its monuments. 

Will our monuments of to-day adequately record the 
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splendid achievements of our contemporaneous life—the 
spirit of modern justice and liberty, the progress of modern 
science, the genius of modern invention and discovery, the 
elevated character of our institutions? Will disorder and 
confusion in our modern architecture express the intelligence 
of this twentieth century? Would that we might learn a 
lesson from the past—that modern architecture, wherever 
undertaken, might more worthily tell the story of the dignity 
of this great epoch and be more expressive of this wonderful 
contemporaneous life. 
DISCUSSION. | 

Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said he would like to thank Mr. Hastings not only 
for preparing that paper, but also for crossing the Atlantic 
in order to read it in person. Mr. Hastings was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hastings, and perhaps the Institute might 
be allowed to extend to them both a hearty welcome on this 
side, and to hope they will enjoy their short stay here. 
The Institute had also to thank Mr. Hastings for the subject 
he had chosen to speak to them about. For what more 
interesting story could be read to architects than that of a 
nation seeking for a style and not yet finding it? That 
must specially appeal to architects in England where they 
had been on the same job for a hundred years, and all to no 
purpose. But in England they had not yet given up hope. 
All present would agree that modern buildings should be 
modern. That was so obvious as to seem hardly worth 
mentioning. Yet a large number of modern buildings are 
not modern in the sense they should be. French architects 
had somehow solved the problem. A distinguished French- 
man had said to him that the English were still copying 
the ancient styles and that they were not modern. That 
statement was painful because it was true. How were they 
to acquire a style that was modern and would express their 
desires? Last year Mr. Cram had read them an interesting 
paper on university architecture in the United States. Mr. 
Cram appeared to believe that the solution of the problem 
was to be found in Gothic. One gathered that Mr. Hastings 
looked at the matter quite differently. Mr. Hastings 
apparently thought they should look to the Renaissance, 
and suggested that Chambers, Inigo Jones, and Wren were 
well worth consideration. But Wren was а very difficult 
man to follow. Architects could not feel they were going 
on to a fresh and original style. They, in this country, had 
often traced the development of styles, and they came to a 
period when they had to go back. They would all admit 
that the imitation of old buildings would not produce а 
style. English architects had failed in their quest just as 
their confrères had in America. He himself had often said 
it was an insult for clients to tell an architect that they 
wanted an Elizabethan, or a fourteenth century, or a Queen 
Anne house. Such clients would not dream of telling а 
painter that they wanted a Botticelli. However, 80 long a8 
architects were apt to think that because a building is old 
therefore it must be beautiful, there was little reason to 
wonder at their clients doing the same. As soon as the 
architect's back is turned the client will fill his house with 
imitation antiques. That sort of thing especially happened 
in America. Personally he would like to see all the Old 
Masters locked in museums and never allowed to come out 
again. The achievement of beauty in the house would never 
get on until they came to rely on their own taste and 
invention, to render them fit for the century in which they 
are built. Mr. Hastings had mentioned Hunt, Richardson, 
and McKim. The first two had no originality and so died. 
McKim followed with a later style and a greater sense of 
beauty. His work had had a most beneficial influence on 
American architecture. Nothing had struck him (the 
speaker) so much, when he was in America, as the extra- 
ordinary admiration and affection that all the profession 
seemed to have for Mr. McKim. And he had always thought 
what a support that must have been in the storm and stress 
of that life that so gentle a man as McKim had to lead. 
He would like to mention three men over here who he be- 
lieved influenced greatly English architecture and possessed 
great individuality of expression. They were Barry, Bodley, 
and Norman Shaw. These three worked in certain recog- 
nised styles and yet put an extraordinary amount 9 
individuality into their work. Consider the Reform Club 
in Piccadilly ; that was said to be copied by Barry from the 
Farnese Palace, but a comparison would show it was not 
really copied at all. One could see Barry in every architrave 
and every detail. Bodley was supposed to do fifteenth cen- 


his buildings. And it was the same thing with Norman 
Shaw's work. And yet all those three men had passed away, 
and not left a school or tradition that will go through the 


tury work; but they could see Bodley in every portion of: 
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ages and start the profession on that new style which Mr. 
Hastings had asked them to find. If archeological study 
and imitation would not do good what would? Mr. Hast- 
ings said that education would. The Royal Institute was 
endeavouring to get young men to study together on one 
plan even if later on they should introduce that originality 
which did not seem so necessary when they were learning 
first principles. Another suggestion was that they should 
show more interest in modern work. Architects were a little 
apt not to take as much interest as they ought in the latter. 
Supposing an architect, on arriving at a railway station, 
found he had half an hour to spare, and was told by a 
porter (if one could be found qualified to give an opinion) 
that on one side of the line there was a fine old church 
and on the other a fine new one, but that there would not 
be time to visit both. He was sure that nine out of ten 
would go to the old one and leave the new church alone. This 
was а homely instance, but he did not think there was much 
chance for architecture moving along until the proportion 
is reversed and the nine go to the new building. The audi- 
ence would not like the evening to pass without an expression 
of their great admiration for what has been done in America 
in the way of architectural achievement during the last 
twenty or twenty-five years. There was a time when archi- 
tectural art was almost a negligible quantity there. But now 
they in England were eager to see the work of the best men 
in the States. English architects gladly acknowledged they 
considered it to be equal to what was going on in this old 
country. In America there were fresh problems to solve, 
and everyone knew it was impossible to turn the wheels 
with the water that was passed. 'Those problems had led 
the architects to think of things in a more modern and 
daring way than English architects had had to do. Might 
not everyone hope that the two great countries, America and 
England, would march on in friendly rivalry towards find- 
ing @ national expression in architecture? Might they not 
feel they were gaining something for their art, and that 
as time went on they would find by degrees they were getting 
nearer the goal than they were at the present time? Progress 
a architecture could only be produced by a certain amount 
of pain. 

Dr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., seconded the vote of thanks. 
One of the present difficulties in modern architecture, he 
said, seemed to be that confusion of which Mr. Hastings 
had spoken. It was due to the fact that architect and client 
alike fear the simple expression of the new demands and 
earnestly look for precedent to support them. If we must 
have a style it might be called Modern Renaissance. But 
why should they adopt a style or think of the matter at all? 
As students they studied more or less systematically all the 
styles. They learnt that the designers of the Roman amphi- 
theatres and aqueducts did not adopt a style. Was not each 
simply an enthusiastic constructor in full sympathy both 
with the past and with the materials at his hand, entering 
into the problems demanded of him by his day and by his 
generation from the basis of the education he had received ? 
Could we not do as the Romans did, and as our engineers and 
naval architects did, approach the problems simply as con- 
structors enthused by the conditions that each problem 
imposed, unconscious alike of our individuality and of the 
style we are working in, leaving it to those who follow to 
recognise the individuality of the work and to catalogue 
the style? It should be sufficient that the building is 
eminently suited for its purpose, and in every line gives 
evidence of the pleasure it gave its designer. The curse of 
modern architecture was the clients who know what they 
want and believe that if the architect is an artist they will 
not get it. American architects practise in a country where 
the people have set out to solve their problems in a simple 
way. Many American architects give themselves whole- 
heartedly to the solution of the problems that arise, sympa- 
thising with their needs. It might be, possibly, that such 
buildings should not be permitted from the point of view of 
health. It would be well if we in England—freed from 
that cultured criticism which seemed to ignore breadth and 
largeness of construction—could meet the client’s wishes in 
а similarly direct and simple way. The newness of America 
gave their architects a free hand. Much could be done 
over here if town improvements were designed with a sure 
belief in the continual expansion of our cities. That belief 
was, perhaps, one of: the most striking things in America, 
where there is an absolute hope in the future of each of 
the cities, and a belief that future generations will use the 
opportunities for expansion which the planners have given 
them. It was perfectly wonderful to feel the inspiration 
of the general hopefulness, almost the dead certainty, in the 
future. More than one of Richardson's buildings was in- 


fluential in producing that frankly vertical treatment now 
so characteristic of American tall buildings. English archi- 
tects knew of Mr. Hastings work—such as the New York 
Library. It was with deep regret that they in this country 
heard of the death of Mr. Carrére two years ago. 

Professor C. H. Moore, of Harvard University, said he 
quite agreed that modern architecture should be modern, and 
that the new style of architecture should be a modern style. 
But he had never been able to share in the anxiety which 
many of his friends felt over the matter. He did not think 
that a modern style would be brought into being by conscious 
effort; they would not know when jt came. Their present 
business was to attend to practical matters and let archi- 
tecture take care of itself. In fact the profession was, in 
his opinion, suffering a little from too much architecture. 
That was to say, in so far as they had a sense of proportion, 
if they provided in a straightforward way for the needs of 
every case, they would certainly not produce a thing that 
was unpleasant to look at; but they would be on the short 
road to produce something that was pleasant. .At Harvard 
they had had a gift, equivalent to about £50,000, for con- 
structing an art building. One of the best architects, a very 
competent man, was employed to prepare the designs. Never- 
theless in that building there was not a single foot of wall 
space on which a work of art could be seen to advantage. 
That experience did not speak well for architecture. The 
surest way to the attainment of a new style of architecture 
is along the lines of practical needs and sound building. The 
other things can be left to look after themselves. 

. Mr. Blomfield, in concluding the discussion, said that 
Professor Moore, who, as a learned man, had a right to 
have pronounced and definite views on architecture, had been 
the first in the field with the view that the architect was 
the cause of all evil. Professor Moore acted up to his prin- 
ciples, for when he built a house he did so without calling 
in the help of an architect. The audience had been very 
fortunate that night for many reasons. They had heard 
many conflicting views on architecture. Indeed, many 
architects must be tempted sometimes to rush for cover and 
give up discussion. But that course would not be right, for 
they had to think of what the future would be. Dr. Burnet 
had not done justice to modern architecture. He had told 
them that architects should approach the subject as con- 
structors. But, as one who knew his work, he would say 
that Dr. Burnet did nothing of the sort himself. The 
engineer muddles with figures and produces some hideous 
result. It was the business of the architect to express these 
structural forms in the terms of architecture. The sooner 
they dropped all cant about architecture being mere con- 
struction the better for everyone. Sir Aston Webb, himself 
one of the most prominent and valuable figures in 
modern architecture, had mentioned three men who were 
great performers. He had often wondered what such a man 
as Shaw or Bodley would have done if they had been trained 
on the strictest and orthodox lines of classical tradition. 
As to the choice of churches mentioned by Sir Aston, he felt 
himself that, as a man of affairs, his decision would be given 
to whichever church was recommended by the porter. Many 
architects approached this subject with an open mind, as 
they felt there was good in all directions; they also felt 
there was their own idiosyncracy to be considered. They 
must remember that Sir Aston Webb was a master of subtle 
irony. His speech amounted to a plea for a personal ex- 
pression in architecture. Мг. Hastings had given them a 
delightful paper. It was unusual among the many papers 
delivered in that room, inasmuch as the speaker had said 
nothing about his own work. They in England knew Mr. 
Hastings’ work and admired it very much. He would like 
to congratulate the author on the courage and originality 
of his paper. He agreed with practically every word in it. 
Mr. Hastings’ courage was to be admired, for he had said 
some very hard things about modern Gothic, pointing out 
the difficulty of regaining the conditions under which the 
masterpieces were produced. He very rightly stamped on 
the theory that the future regeneration of architecture was 
to be found in the working man. It was to be hoped they 
had heard the last of that preposterous cry. Historic con- 
tinuity was the stand of Mr. Hastings, and he said, as 
Norman Shaw had done many times before, that we would 
have to revive the traditions of the eighteenth century. That 
did not mean they were to replace one revival by another. 
The forms of architecture were so much vocabulary, of which 


the whole value depended on the use they made of it. If 


they composed rightly there would be nothing that was not 
new. Each new problem meant something new and a re- 
arrangement of things. The paper had made them more 
convinced that ever of the briliant future of American 
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architecture. If a distinguished and leading architect felt 
such views they would pass on to the many. Architects had 
to master the technique of the past and apply it to the 
present. They needed to throw over a great deal of archeeo- 
logy and sentimentalism, and to put to their problems the 
dry light of common sense. 

The vote of thanks was then carried with acclamation. 

Mr. T. Hastings then replied to some of the points raised 
by the speakers in the discussion. First, he said he would 
like to pay a tribute to Sir Charles Barry, one of the 
greatest architects of the nineteenth century that any country 
had produced. The Reform Club he considered to be one of 
the masterworks of the past century. It illustrated the 
principles of the paper. The man came at a time of the 
awakening of research, when architects were beginning to 
travel all over the world, when it was easier to get to Italy 
than ever before. Barry's art was nevertheless distinctly 
modern, and he made one of the best plans ever produced 
in England. Barry’s later work was influenced by cheap 
prints, by the writings of men who knew all about architec- 
ture without knowing architecture itself. Such were 
not the right people to tell architects what was good and 
what was bad. It was such men who had led the profession 
‘astray, and who tried to revive medisevalism and to express 
the needs of a modern life in the terms of a past age. 
Chambers did not live in the time when there were a hundred 
books on architecture where they had been one before. It 
had been suggested that his paper called for a new style 
Personally he did not want a new style; he wanted to be 
living up to the traditions of his father and his grand- 
father. It was those traditions that had held good from 
the very beginning of things. The one man who had done 
most harm of all was the one who had tried to make a new 
style. He had done more harm than the man who had 
dug up a style from the past and tried to adapt it. An 
architect should be modern without knowing how or why. 
Architects were modern by taking the work, say, of Barry 
and Chambers and adapting their art to modern traditions 
and so solving the problems of modern life. 

He thanked the speakers for their allusions to his late 
partner, Mr. Carrére, who was killed as the result of an 
accident. Mr. Carrere was a man of splendid executive 
ability, and had charge of the business side, leaving him (Mr. 
Hastings) to devote himself to the artistic. He left behind 
him a fine organisation in the office. 


The President announced that the adjourned special 
veneral meeting for the consideration of the Revised 
Schedule of Professional Charges will be held on Monday, 
June 2, and that a business meeting for the election of 
members, and to receive the report of the scrutineers respect- 
ing the election of the Council and Standing Committees, 
will be held on Monday, June 9. Mr. Edmund Wimperis 
has given notice that he will propose the following resolution 
at this meeting : — 

“ That the Board of Professional Defence be instructed 
forthwith to prepare a detailed scheme for the creation of 
a Fund for Mutual Aid and Advice (Legal) for Members 
of the Institute as necessity may arise.” 


FETCHAM AND LEATHERHEAD.* 
By Mr. T. C. THATCHER. 
FETCHAM. 

FrrcHAM was held as three manors by the King, Odo of 
Payeux, and Oswald the Thegn. Oswald was brother to 
Wolfwold, the Abbot of Chertsey. 'The manor which the 
King held in 1086 had been the property of Édith, widow of 
Edward the Confessor, and in 1088-9 was bestowed upon 
William de Warenne with the rest of her late possessions. 
In the thirteenth century a knight's fee in Fetcham is found 
to be held of the honour of Warenne. The holding was in 
the hand of John d'Abernon, a minor ward of John de 
Gatesden, and the bishop's fee in Fetcham was in the same 
hands. The two were considered as one manor, and parts 
were said to be held of different lords. In the fifteenth 
century a fourth part of the manor was held of the Earls of 
Warenne and Surrey, and through Elizabeth, sister and 
co-heir of Thomas Earl of Surrey, the lordship passed to the 
Dukes of Norfolk. 

The second manor had been held by Biga of Edward the 
Confessor, and in 1086 was in the hands of Odo of Bayeux, 
the Conqueror's half-brother, of whom it was held by 
Richard de Tonbridge. lord of Clare. and ancestor of the 


* A Paper read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum. 


Earls of Gloucester. In the thirteenth century a fee in 
Fetcham is said to be held of the honour of Clare by John 
d'Abernon. At an early period the two manors appear to 
have been included in the estates of the d'Abernon family. 
After passing through several families it came to the Earls 
of Effingham, and thence to the family of Hankey, whose 
descendant is lord of the manor at the present day. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey the King's manor 
included four mills worth 4s., and Richard de Tonbridge 
received 6s. 6d. from another mill, which passed with 
Richard's share to the d'Abernons, and is probably referred 
to in the grant by Adam le Jeune to Sir John d'Abernon in 
1205 of “ту half of the mill which is called Cutte, with 
half of the pond and of the ditches pertaining thereto.”’ 

The flour-mill which exists at the present day near 
Leatherhead Bridge, and which is worked by the overflow 
from a spring pond, probably stands upon the ancient site. 

There is a connection between Fetcham and the Priory 
of Merton, for in 1167 we find that William, prior, and 
convent granted to Guarnerius and his heirs their part in 
the mill at Fecham and one acre of land, to hold of them in 
fee and inheritance at a rental of 5s. per annum, but so that 
all the grinding therefrom which was needed for the Court 
of Fecham they should have freely from the said mil. He 
made fealtv to the Chapter and his heirs to do the same. 

In the year 1301 the troubles of the realm reduced King 
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Edward I. to great extremity for want of money, so that 
he borrowed: £50 from the Prior and convent, and an entry 
was made in the Priory cartulary, showing in part how the 
house had raised so large a sum of money, being partly by 
sale of their seed and partly given by their tenants. To 
which amount the tenants of Fecham gave 6s. 8d. 

The Manor of Cannon Court probably represents that 
portion of Fetcham which had been held of Edward the 
Confessor by Oswald, brother of Wolfwold, Abbot of Chert- 
sey, and was retained by him in chief after the Conquest. 
It was acquired by Merton Priory in the twelfth century, 
which had possessions in Fetcham as early as 1167. At the 
Dissolution of 1538 and in 1541 the manor was granted in tail 
male to Uriah Brereton (who already held the Manor of 
Fetcham in right of his wife Joan, late wife of Sir Edmund 
Bray), to be held of the King for a tenth part of a knight's 
fee and a yearly rent of £6 1s. 104. At the time of the 
Domesday Survey Oswald received 6s. 6d. from a mill which 
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passed with his manor to Merton Priory. After passing 


through several hands, it came into those of the Hankey 
family. 

The name is spelt in a variety of ways: in the eleventh 
century, Feecham ; in the thirteenth century, Fecham; in 
the fourteenth century, Feecham ; and in 1499, Fetcham. 
In a list of Church goods made in the reign of King 
Edward VI. it is endorsed ‘‘ Fatcham," and in a church- 

,wardens' inventory in the same reign it is written as 
“ Thatcham.” 

St. Mary’s Church consists of a chancel, 26 ft. by 13 ft. 

6 in. at the east and 13 ft. 10 in. at the west, at which 


oa 
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point it is flanked on the north by a transept, 17 ft. 4 in. 
by 16 ft. 10 in., and on the south by a tower, 12 ft. 10 in. 
by 10 ft. 2 in., a nave, 33 ft. 7 in. by 20 ft., and north and 
South aisles, 10 ft. 2 in. wide. There is also а north-east 
vestry and a north porch. All the measurements are 
internal. 

The west wall and the upper part of the south, and 
probably of the east wall of an early nave, still remain, and 
belong perhaps to the beginning of the eleventh century, the 
walls being of plastered flint work, with quoins and dressings 
of thin red bricks, no doubt Roman, set in wide mortar 
Joints. About 1150-60 a south aisle was added to the nave, 
and towards the end of the same century a tower was built. 

he present chancel dates from the early years of the thir- 
teenth century, and the transept seems contemporary with 
it. The north arcade of the nave is work of c. 1300 
of unusual character, but it seems probable that a north 
aisle was built before that date, perhaps when the transept 
was added. The tower has been much altered and rebuilt 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the south 
aisle, becoming ruinous, was pulled down and rebuilt in 
1872. The vestry and porch are modern, and a good deal 


oi renewal of stonework has been carried out in modern 
1mes, 


The east window of the chancel is of the fifteenth- 
century date, with three pointed cinquefoiled lights under | 


à two-centred arch, probably replacing an original triplet 
of lancets.* The two north windows of the thirteenth- 
century work remain, tall narrow lancets, with an external 
rebate. Under the north-east window is a modern doorway 
to the vestry, and to the east of it an original locker with 
tebated jambs and flat head, arranged for two doors, modern 


Р 7 Morris says the east window is inserted with strange 
erpendicular tracery. 


successors to which are now fitted to it. The one window 
on the south of the chancel is modern; below it there are 
three sedilia in modern stonework of thirteenth-century 
design. 

Near the east end of the south wall is a piscina, probably 
of fifteenth-century work, with a shallow rectangular basin. 
The flat head and part of the jambs are quite plain, but 
below a wooden shelf, which has been inserted, the jambs 
have been chamfered. 

The north transept opens to the chancel by a two-centred 
arch of two continuous chamfered orders with a chamfered 
abacus at the springing, and is lighted on the north by 
a pretty window of two trefoiled lights, with a quatrefoil 
over, c. 1320. In the east wall are two lancet windows like 
those in the north wall of the chancel, and between them 
a wide arched recess with chamfered jambs and dog-tooth 
ornament on the angles, marking the position of the altar 
formerly here. 

In the north wall east of the window is an aumbry with 
rebated jambs and a wooden lintel, which was originally 
taller than at present; and at the south-east of the tran- 
sept is a piscina which has stop-chamfered jambs and a 
triangular head with an old wooden shelf at the springing. 
The basin is very shallow, square at one end and semi- 
circular at the other. 

The tower is of three stages, the two upper being largely 
of eighteenth-century date, with red brick quoins and battle- 
ments, but the ground stage is of late twelfth-century date 
and opens to the aisle by a plain round-headed arch, the 
western face of which, formerly exposed to the weather, has 
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been restored, and to the chancel by a pointed arch of three 
chamfered orders, the outer order only being ancient. 

The entrance to the rood stair is in the south-west angle 
of the tower, opening from the chancel, the @teps of which 
still exist, though the upper doorway facing the nave is 
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blocked up. In the north arcade of the nave is a moulded 
label of good early fourteenth-century section. It is the 
only ornamental detail, and is of a very uncommon character. 

In the south arcade, and above the eastern column of the 
arcade, is à window belonging to the early aisleless nave. 
widely splayed towards the nave with plastered jambs, and a 
round arch of Roman bricks set with a wide mortar joint. 
Towards the aisle it shows as a narrow round-headed light, 
with jambs and arch of Roman bricks, originally intended to 
be plastered over. 

The windows lighting the nave and aisles are entirely 

modern. The west window of the north aisle is thirteenth 
century, and the west window of the nave is of the fourteenth 
century. The north doorway is of the thirteenth-century 
date, but all the stones have been retooled. The nave and 
chancel roof have Horsham slabs near the eaves, and covered 
with tiles above. Internally the roofs are modern open 
timber, except that to the north transept, where all the 
timbers are hidden by plaster. 
. There are three bells in the tower, the treble bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ William Eldridge made mee 1665," and the 
second, ‘‘ Robertus Mott me fecit 1588." The third is by 
William Laud, 1613. 


In 1203 King John granted sixty solidates and two 
denariates (fourth part of an acre of land) of land in 
Leatherhead to Brian de Therfield for rent of a sparrowhawk. 
In the reign of Henry III. the Royal estate seems to have 
been held for three serjeanties. William Frankelen then 
held land by finding a hall for the county court, then held 
in Leatherhead. Walter le Hore held land by finding a 
prison for prisoners taken at the sheriff's tourn, and William 
de Oxencroft held his land by finding a pound for cattle taken 
for the King’s debt. The whole of the land held by the 
serjeanties and the sparrowhawk passed to Walter de Thorp. 

The next lord of the manor of any consequence was the 
favourite of Edward II.—Piers Gaveston—and after passing 
through several families it eventually comes to the present 
holder, Mr. John Henderson. 

Parva Pachevesham, or Randalls, seems to be found in 
the hide and virgate which Randulf held of Bishop Odo in 
1086. The Randulfs were known to have owned land in the 
time of Henry V. (1413-22). The holding was never described 
as a manor, although they must have been persons of some 
importance, as John Randulf had licence for an oratory in 
his mansion at Leatherhead. Finally, this manor was bought 

‘in by the Hendersons in 1856. 
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When this church was first restored іп 1857 several paint- | 
ings were discovered, only to be destroyed. This was the | 
year in which havoc was worked by the so-called restorers ; 
but I am pleased to know that a record of them was preserved 
in the shape of a full-sized drawing, which is in the posses- 
sion of the Surrey Archeological Society at Guildford. 

In 1358 Robert de Leddrede, the King's sergeant-at-arms, 
had licence for making a chapel at his house at Fetcham, 
the site of which is probably that now occupied by the 
"Sun" ale-house. Salmon, writing іп 1736, says: “Іп 
this parish is an old chapell, now turned to an ale-house, 
which may, however, supply in excise more than ever it paid 
in tenths.” 

Doctor Thomas Turner, a devoted Royalist, was instituted 
rector in 1634, deprived during the Commonwealth, but re- 
instated after the Restoration, and became Dean of мне. 
bury. | 

Samuel Lisle, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, was rector 
1726-37, and Doctor J. Conybeare, the famous metaphy- 
sician and defender of Revelation, was curate for a short 
time under the rectorship of Doctor Shortrudge. | 

Smith's Charity is distributed as in other Surrey parishes, . 
but in Fetcham it was endowed with parcels of lands in the , 
common fields and enclosed fields in the parish. It is com- . 
memorated on a tablet in the church. 

LEATHERHEAD. | 


The Bishop of Bayeux was overlord at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, and it was then called Magna Pacheves- 
ham. 


—— ا‎ —— — д 


Thorncroft formed part of the lands of Richard de Ton- 
bridge, lord of Clare. Of the honour of Clare the manor 
was continuously held. In 1267 Sir Phillip Basset, with his 
wife, granted land in Leatherhead to Walter de Merton for 
the support of the house of his scholars at Oxford. Merton 
College, Oxford, still holds the manor. | 

The priory of Merton had an estate іп Leatherhead which 
in the sixteenth century is called the manor of Pakenham. 

In 1535 the possessions of the monastery in Pachevesham 
were valued at 20s. On referring to the records of the 
Proy of Merton I am unable to find any statement as to 
his. 

In 1579 it was granted to Edmund Downing and John 
Walker and their heirs, and after this there does not appear 
to be any further trace of this manor. 

With regard to the derivation of the name of this place, 
I think we may safely take Isaac Taylor's rendering in his 
" Names and their Histories" to be the correct one: 
‘‘ Leatherhead, in Surrey, is a name which, like Maidenhead, 
has been curiously assimilated to make it significant in 
modern English. In King Alfred's will he bequeaths to his 
son Eadward his land at Leodrithan, where rithan is plainly 
the dative of rithe, a ‘rivulet,’ or ‘stream of running 
water.’ "' 

The earliest mention of Leatherhead occurs in the will 
of King Alfred, who bequeathed land at ‘‘ Leodrian’’ to 
his son Edward; but it is uncertain with which part of the 
Leatherhead land mentioned in Domesday this is connected. 

Malden, in his ''Historic Survey," states: ''Leather- 


| head was said in the thirteenth century to have been the 
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ancient capital of the county, a statement not borne out by 
any evidence, though a county election did take place 
there in James II.'s reign.’ 

The name of Leddered occurs in the escheats of 
21 Edward I. The principal manor in the parish, styled 
Pachevesham, is described in Domesday as belonging to 
the famous Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. The old name is still 
in existence, a farm being called Patsham Farm. That 
this place was of importance there is no doubt, for we 
find that the Sheriff’s Court was held here until the close 
of the reign of Henry VIII., when it was moved to 
Guildford. 

The right to hold a market was granted to one Robert 
Darcie by Edward IIT., but it has long been discontinued. 
The Annual Pleasure Fair is still, however, held on 
October 10. 

Neolithic flints have been found on Leatherhead Downs, 
and British coins have also been found. Near Pachevesham, 
not far from the Mole, in a wood by the side of a small 
stream, is a rectangular enclosure of a single bank and 
ditch, measuring 80 yards by 75 yards. At the nearest 
point of the Mole to this work there is a ford, by the side 
of Randall’s Park. Stone '' pot-boilers’’ are said to have 
been picked up in the square enclosure, and the Ordnance- 
map records that Roman coins were found in the field south- 
west of it in 1859. 

Fragments of Roman tile are not at all uncommon in 
that and the adjoining field; and Pachevesham, now only 
& farm-house, gave its name to the Domesday manor, indi- 
cating that the chief settlement of the neighbourhood had 
been here by the road leading to the ford. Part of the 
south-east of the parish is traversed by the Roman or 
British track across the Downs; and on the Downs are 
two barrows, of which one to the west of the road is in 
good condition. The other has been opened, but I am unable 
to say whether anything of interest was found. 

Leatherhead had a large common on the Downs, common 
fields on the slope of the chalk, a common meadow by the 
river, a common called Leatherhead Common, which still 
exists, and a common on the manor of Thornéroft. Under 
an Act of 1859 the common fields were enclosed. The 
common fields were among the last extensive common fiek’s 
of the county. 

The church of SS. Mary and Nicholas consists of 
chancel 48 feet by 16 feet, north transept 30 feet 5 inches 
by 16 feet 4 inches, south transept 17 feet 8 inches by 
13 feet 2 inches, nave 54 feet 2 inches long on its north s^ 
by 23 feet 9 inches, north aisle 9 feet 5 inches wide, north 
porch, south aisle 10 feet 7 inches wide, and a west tower 
17 feet 9 inches wide by 12 feet 10 inches deep; all these 
measurements are internal. 

Morris, in his '' Surrey Churches," describes SS. Mary 
and Nicholas as one of the best old churches in Surrey, 
with a bold fifteenth-century tower at the west end; this 
has been restored to great advantage. The oldest existing 
portion is the beautiful nave arcades, which date from the 
end of the twelfth century, and must perhaps be pro- 
nounced Early English. One capital alone, as occasionally 
happens, is distinguished by the presence of carv ing; it is 
the first one from the east in the north arcade. The last 
arch to the west in the south arcade has been mutilated 
by the building of the tower. The very small chancel arch 
is perhaps cotemporary with the nave arcades. The niche 
on either side of it (on the face towards the nave) possibly 
indicates the former existence of hagioscopes, like those 
that may still be seen at Thorpe, and of which traces 
remain at Wotton and Fetcham, though I have not come 
across any account of it. 

Next in date are the chancel and transepts, all of wh’ 
belong to the fourteenth century. The axis of the chancel 
1s not in line with that of the nave, nor that of the nave 
With the tower—a double dislocation not easily explained 
hy the usual symbolical reference. 

I would ask you to notice a remarkable “squint” in 
the north transept; the blocked doorway and window in 
north of sanctuary, visible both inside and out. These com- 
municated with a former recluse's cell, or ''anker-hold "' 
(you will no doubt recollect seeing one of these curious 
places at Chipping Ongar last summer), the foundations of 
Which were completely excavated in 1906. It was con- 


sidered a mark of piety on the part of a village to support 
a hermit. 


At the time of the Domesday Survey the advowson was. 


appurtenant to the manor of Ewell, and together with 
forty acres of land was held by Osbern de Ow. It later 


became the property of the Abbey of Colchester, to cient cantalar the ТИ ТТС tho BOGE et the Alle ur Colchester, vo» who 
it was granted by Eustace de Broc. It was presented by 


the Abbey in 1287 to King Edward I.; it remained with ^ 


the Crown until Edward IIL. ; then in 1341 it was pre- 


sented to the Prior and Convent of Leeds, Kent, with: 


licence to appropriate the church, and the monastery con- 
tinuously presented the church until its dissolution. Henry 
VIII. then gave the rectory, church, and advowson to 
the Dean and Chapter of Rochester, who are the present 
patrons. Besides their advowson the Prior and Convent of 
Leeds owned land here. Edward III. granted them free 
warren, which shows that they had a considerable estate. 
The Prior held, as glebe land, fields and crofts, named 
Morescroft, Bunteynesland, and Necrofts, here. 

An old altar-slab is preserved in the church, and under 
the tower is an old chest covered with leather and bearing 
in nail-heads the date 1663. 

On the east respond of the south arcade is a curious 
inscription on brass to Robert Gardner, chief sergeant of 
the cellar to Queen Elizabeth, 1571. Over this is a shield. 
His helm, with the crest of a goat’s head, is on a bracket 
above. 

At the west end of the north aisle, against the wall, 
is a etone slab, on which is the brass figure of a man in 
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civil dress--c. 1470—and the indent of the figure of his 
wife; below are the small figures of their three sons and 
three daughters, and near the top of the slab is a small 
circular indent. 

In the porch is an upright gravestone erected to the 
memory of Lady Diana Turner, the story being that she 
chose to be buried under the very spot where her sedan 
chair stood for the Sunday service. She was paralysed, 
and listened to the Homilies from the porch. And in 
speaking of the Homilies, T would call your attention to a 
leather-bound Book of Homilies, chained in its original 
position to the north-west column of the nave. It was 
chained to a staple until 1839; then it was removed, but 
it was restored to the church in July 1885, and replaced 
in its original position in 1892. The date of this Book 
of Homilies is supposed to be in Queen Elizabeth's reign; 
you will notice that the date is 1708 against the names 
of the two churchwardens, Alexander Akehurst and Phillip 
Dacres. 

Opposite to this is a Book of Common Prayer, printed 
in London 1669, presented by an unknown donor—the 
shield on the cover is that of the Montague family. 
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In the vestry can be seen the old keyboard of the organ, 
a fine instrument built by the famous Sneltzer; and the 
tradition is that Handel himself played upon the original 
instrument. There is very little now left of the old organ, 
it having been improved upon from time to time, and it is 
now blown by two electric fans. 

Church plate.—The Communion plate comprises a large 
cup of 1661, large flagon of 1704, three chalices of 1871-2 
and 1891 respectively, three patens of 1832, 1890, and 1891, 
and a small paten without a mark or date; besides these 
are four pewter plates, two of which are dated 1711. In 
the modern Church Record, made by the then Vicar, Rev. 
J. Dallaway in 1829, it is there recorded that : — 

* A large handsome silver chalice, presented by the 
present Vicar in 1818: one silver-gilt paten: one large 
silver-bound vessel for wine: one cow admitted to the 
churchyard," and it is to be hoped that the cow duly 
benefited by such admission. 

The Register begins regularly at 1656, but there are 
individual entries in the years 1626, 1647, and 1649; the 
marriages from 1626 to 1753; the burials 1626 to 1794. 
The book is of paper. 

Leatherhead has two faces. She shows one, which is 
slate and new, when entering the town from Ashtead and 
Epsom, and another, which is the old bridge and the church 
road, from Feltham or Mickleham. The best of Leather- 
head’s houses stand about the Mole. Thorncroft, which 
represents the domain of Tornecrosta in Domesday 
Emlyn House, formerly known as ^" The Mansion," is a 
fine early Georgian building; it was here that Alexander 
Akehurst, M.D., one of the churchwardens who presented the 
Book of Homilies to the church, rebuilt this house early in 
the eighteenth century, but parts of the older building 
remain. It was for some time the residence of Sir Thomas 
Bludworth, Lord Mayor of London in 1666; and it was this 
gentleman's sister who married the notorious Judge Jeffreys, 
of the Bloody Assize. According to a local tradition, Jeffreys, 
when his worthy master, King James, had fled to France, 
slunk in disguise to Leatherhead, dressed as a common sailor, 
with shaven eyebrows and coal dust smeared upon his cheeks. 
His little daughter lay at the point of death at her uncle’s 
house, and his desire was to see her once more before she died. 
The child's funeral was on December 2, 1688, and it was ten 
days afterwards that a wild crowd nearly tore the Judge limb 
from limb at Wapping. There is another story, to the effect 
that, his arrest being imminent, he took refuge in a secret 
room (said to be still in existence), but was betrayed by a 
discharged servant the next morning; some say it was his 
own butler who betrayed him. 

This is said to be the place which Miss Austen has put 
into her work “ Emma,” but others contend that the '' large 
and populous village, almost amounting to а town,” is fixed 
either at Esher or Dorking. 

On the left, after crossing the bridge. is the site of a very 
famous old inn. The “Running Horse” inn is of particu- 
larly ancient origin, having belonged to the famous ale-wife, 
Elinour Rummying, of ‘‘ Lederhede in Sothray." This good 
lady was the subject of an ode written by the Poet Laureate 
to Henry VIII. It is entitled, “ The Tunning of Elinour 
Rumming, per Skelton Laureate." Here are a few of the 
lines out of many :— 


“ And this comely dame, 
I understande her name 
Is Elinoure Rumminge ; 
At home in her wonnyng (dwelling) 
And as men say, 
She dwelt in Sothray, 
In a certain stede (house) 
By syde Lederhede. 
She is a tonnish gyb, 
The deuell and she is sib. 
But to take up my tale 
She breweth noppy ale.” 


But we must here drag in poor Queen Elizabeth, for it is 
claimed that she stayed one night at this hostelry, when the 
flooding of the river prevented her from crossing the ford in 
the days when only a footbridge existed. 

We will pass on to another famous inn, and that is the 
one we ате in at this moment. The “Swan Inn” has existed 
since the seventeenth century, and was well known in the old 
coaching days for the reputation it had for the delicacy of its 
trout soufflets, caught in the river Mole. The Rev. S. N 
Sedgwick, in his collection of Leatherhead legends adds à 
strange record to the inn property. He founds one of his 
stories on a local tradition that the carrying of a dead body 
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can establish a right-of-way, and he says that in quite recent 
times the sum of one penny has been charged for permission 
to bring a corpse through the Swan Brewery yard, to prevent 
a right-of-way being established. 

Link House, on the Dorking road (now called the Priory) 
was so named because the owner was obliged to provide a link 
i ea to burn before the shrine of St. Nicholas in the 
church. 
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I have consulted the following works: Surrey Archeologi- 
cal Society; “ Memorials of Old Surrey," Cox; “Fier 
Paths and Green Lanes," Jennings; ‘‘Names and their 
Histories," Taylor; “Highways and Byways,” Parker ; 
* Homeland Series”; “Kelly’s Directory”; “ Victoria 
History of Surrey’’; “ Excursions thro’ Surrey," Anon; 
‘Bygone Surrey," Clench; Local Guides of Leather- 
head; “Records of Merton Priory,” Heales; “ Black’s 
Guide to Surrey.” 


THE A.B.C. METHOD OF DRAWING. 
A LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION of considerable interest was given 
at Marble Arch House on May 21. The lecturer was Mr. 
A. A. Braun and his subject was the A.B.C. or Hieroglyphic 
Method of Drawing, of which he is the inventor. 

After briefly stating the reasons why he believed that 8 
new art movement of very great importance was at hand, the 
lecturer proceeded to urge upon his hearers the necessity of 
preparing for the new era, and mentioned two things as being 
necessary—firstly, to see rightly, and secondly, to memorise 
and draw. He pointed out that the high culture obtained 
by the Japanese was principally due to their having culti- 
vated the practice and pleasures of sight—which, properly 
understood, is a very different thing to the casual observa- 
tion which we usually devote to passing objects. He showed 
a simple means of memorising and pictorially recording 
scenes, persons, animals or flowers that strike the fancy. 

He then proceeded to demonstrate the manner in whic 
the A. B.C. method simplifies the art of drawing by enabling 
people to approach it through another art, which everybody 
possesses—namely, writing. Touching briefly upon the 
hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt, on Phoenician, Greek, and 
Arabic characters, he showed how these were originally actual 
drawings, and showed also some of the very curious and 
expressive signs which are now used by criminals for con- 
veying messages. 

Considerable astonishment was expressed at the very 
great ease and facility with which the drawings illustrating 
the lecture were made, it being generally agreed that 
approached by the new method represented, drawing was 
very largely robbed of the difficulties which it is often sup- 
posed to possess. 

Mr. Braun then went on to emphasise the great value of 
drawing as taught in h's method in training the memory, 
and pointed out that such a masterpiece, for instance, as the 
Laocoon statue could never have been produced unless the 
principles of memory drawing had been to some extent under- 
stood, aS no model could have stood for hours in the attitude 
represented by that statue. 

Many well-known people who were present at the lecturer 


amongst others, the President of the Society of Miniature 


Painters, Dr. Forbes Winslow, Princess Karadja, 8" 
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disseminating literature and information regarding the 
A.B.C. method, and any of our readers who are interested 
in the subject should apply to the Secretary, A.B.C. Infor- 
mation Bureau, 46 Chancery Lane, E.C., who will gladly 
furnish further details free of charge. 


— PO 
INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


THE annual general court of the above Society was held on 


Thursday, May 29, at the Church House, Westminster. 


The ninety-fifth annual report stated that the demands 
upon the Society’s usefulness appear to increase rather than 
to diminish ; the recognition of its central official position 
is accorded as ungrudgingly as ever, its Sterling architec- 
tural value is unhesitatingly realised, and its income from 
what may be called normal sources continues to show signs 
of decided improvement. Nearly one hundred new annual 
subscribers have been enrolled during the past year—a 


From the members who had done for many years yeoman 
service on the more technically architectural side of the 
Society’s work, the death of Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., is a 


a long-felt want. To this manual his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the President of the Society, has contributed 
a preface. 


The amount received from annual subscriptions despite 


increase. But this steady, if slight, improvement has been 
the record of the Subscription list for each of the last five 
years—a matter of some encouragement, considering the 
difficulty which practically all Church Societies experience 
In obtaining annual Subscriptions. 

. The past history of the Society shows that it has been 
instrumental in aiding in the erection of no less than 2,704 
additional new churches, and in assisting in rebuilding, 


The actual amount of money entrusted to the Society 
and used in T grants towards the objects named has 


The following table exhibits the details of the operations 

of the Society in the year 1912.— 
No. of Grants. 

95* For Additional New Churches . . £4085 
9 For Churches Rebuilt у 


^! For Churches Enlarged, Rearranged, &. 1 820 


88 Total from General Fund р . . 6,815 
l7 For Mission Buildings . . . | 605 


105 


£7,420 


* One other new church received a grant of £100 from the 
‘Hine Legacy.” 


h In some of the applications for aid larger amounts would 
: 1” been granted had the diocese given greater support to 
{ 3 lety, but Rule XXXIII. precludes the committee 
0 voting to any diocese more in the aggregate than four 


times the total amount received from that diocese in the 
Preceding year, 


The committee 
be 


ae that the architectural value of the Society to the 
That this fact is recognised by 
architects themselves is evidenced by the Society’s list of sub- 
scribers, which includes the names of as many as fifty-one 
members of that profession. 
RA committee have pleasure in reporting a still further 
"uu in the number and amount of the funds held on 
is y the Society for the repair of churches; the number 
now 406, and the amount has reached £110,871 16s. 6d. 


A few of these funds consist of money raised towards build- 


I am instructed, naturally I suppose, to speak on this 
question from the architectural side particularly, but I 
think I may venture to say the architects of your committee 
are Churchmen first and architects afterwards, and if our 


and Stability of the material building it is so because we 
believe in the permanence and stability of the Church of 
England itself. 


In an annual report such as this there can be but com- 


months, but your committeo are in no way averse to the 
development of church planning when carried out in an 
orderly fashion and with due regard to the uses of the 
various parts of the church. 

The variation in plan that has been made in the great 
cathedral that is building in Liverpool will be watched with 
interest by all those interested in church building, and, 
should it prove successful, as I personally believe it will, it 
cannot fail to have a great influence on the church plans of 
the future. | 

The Church of England has always shown great conser- 
vatism in its church plans, and to-day there is but: little 
variation on that adopted in Medieval times. The Church 
of Rome, on the other hand, has in many cases thrown aside 
entirely the old accepted type and developed an entirely new 
arrangement. 

Perhaps in the future something between the two extremes 
may be found to suit our requirements best, though this is 
not a question that very directly comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of your committee, as it is for us to pass opinions 
on plans laid before us, and not to suggest new ones. At 
the same time, your committee, in examining these drawings, 
naturally have this question of plan very much before them. 

Our main and somewhat prosaic duties are to see that 
the walls are strong enough, the roof likely to resist the 
storms it will have to endure, that the chancel arrangements 
are convenient for the proper celebration of the rites of the 
Church, that the necessary accommodation is provided for 
the vestries and organ, and that the congregation are pro- 
perly provided for. Then there are, further, the more diffi- 
cult questions of heating and ventilation, questions compara- 
tively easy in buildings where mechanical means for moving 
the air are available, but of much difficulty in small churches, 
especially where such means are not available. 

In speaking of the committee’s church building rules, it 
cannot be too often repeated that these rules give only the 
minimum of strength necessary, and that much more would 
be better if the cost can be incurred, and this for two reasons: 
Firstly, in building to a minimum strength any slight defec- 
tive construction may have disastrous effects ; and, secondly, 
there is nothing gives more dignity of repose and effect than 
thickness of walls and wealth of material. This it is that 
gives such dignity to our Norman churches ; both their con- 
struction and workmanship is poor, but the massive piers 
and deeply recessed windows give a restful and dignified 
effect, to be obtained by no other means. 

And so we would plead with those who build and design 
these churches, the plans of which come before us, that 
they should aim, above all, at a dignified and impressive 
exterior and a devotional interior. We do not ask that it 
should be elaborate and costly, but that its dimensions, 
especially of height, should be sufficient to dominate the 
adjoining buildings and give a lofty interior proportion, and 
that all materials and workmanship should be of the very 
best; and that, should this result in too costly & building, 
then a part only should be built in the first instance and the 
remainder left till later. Most of the great churches in old 
times were built in this way. Cheap churches will be found 
a very serious handicap to the Church’s work in the future, 
for it is easier to get money to build a new church than 

ir an old one. | : 
z nup word more with regard to the interior deooration of 
our churches. I would say better, far better, a whitewashed 
interior (though personally I am no believer in this form 
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of disfigurement) than a gaudily and cheaply decorated one. 
Here, again, there is only one kind of work admissible, and 
that is the very best. The articles of commerce sold in 
shops are in nearly all instances unworthy of a church. 
If pictures are wanted they should be by the best artists 
procurable ; if ironwork, silver or bronze is used, then the 
best craftsmen should be employed, of whom there are many 
willing and waiting, and if the cost is objected to I would 
say better one good thing than many poor ones. 


THE ECONOMIC AND HYGIENIC VALUE OF 
GOOD ILLUMINATION.” 


(Continued from last week.) 


In the United States the question of eyesight has been 
taken up most energetically by the Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision. It is stated that there are in the United 
States quite 100,000 people who are blind, and that many of 
these cases are preventable; also that quite half the edu- 
cated population suffers from defective vision of some kind. 
| There are, unfortunately, only too many cases of defec- 
tive vision in adults, and these, too, should be the subject of 
reference. But above all it is our primary duty to see that 
the children are not handicapped by poor illumination, so 
that the next generation will start in more favourable cir- 
cumstances in this respect. It need hardly be said that 
grown-up people are likewise affected by insufficient light 
It is impossible for a man to do his work satisfactoril if he 
cannot see what he is doing. In many offices banks and 
warehouses there are clerks who are employed all da j 
reading and writing, and require exceptionally good ШШ: 
nation to make their task endurable. There are also trades 


* À Paper read before the Royal Bociety of Arts. 


in which a special tax is made on eyesight, such as many 
branches of textile work, printing, watchmaking, &c., and 
in these cases abundant illumination is an absolute necessity. 


Need for Sufficient Daylight. ) 

There are many other ways in which defective illumina- 
tion impairs health. For example, as suggested above, 
inefficient lighting tends to produce lack of cleanliness. This 
increases the risk in the case of trades dealing with 
poisonous materials. Again, the mere fact of daylight being 
excluded from a room has a bad effect on its inmates, 80 
much so that the legislation of Holland forbids the employ ñ 
ment of children in rooms which are only lighted by arti- 
ficial means. Besides being necessary for the eyes, abundant 
daylight is needful for the body. I may quote once more 
the Italian proverb, ‘‘Where the sun does not enter the 
doctor comes." This illustrates the fact, well known to 
medical men, that plenty of light is one of the best methods 
of preventing tuberculosis, and in the treatment given at the 
sanatoria, to be built in this country at a considerable ex- 
pense, light will doubtless play a prominent part. 

The value of daylight is exemplified by the existence of 
‘ancient light’ cases, and it is interesting to notice that 
measurements with photometric instruments have sometimes 
proved of considerable service in deciding cases of this kind. 
It may be recalled that when the Wesleyan Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund building was being erected near the Westminster 
Hospital, the latter obtained an injunction for the height of 
the building to be limited, on the ground that the obstruc- 


tion of light would prove prejudicial to the health of patients 


in the hospital. 
The Avoidance of Glare. 


There is one respect in which daylight differs considerably 
from most methods of artificial light. | Whereas in general 


daylight is received from the widely extended and mildly 
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A HOUSE AT HOHENMAUTH.— Professor Jan KoTERA, Architect. 


luminous surface of the sky, artificial light is often obtained 
from a number of distributed bright points. | 

In the olden days, when one had only to deal with such 
comparatively mild lights as the candle and the oil-lamp, 
this difference did not so much matter. But of late years 
there has been a continuous increase in the brilliancy of illu- 
minants. The ‘intrinsic brilliancy " (expressed in candle- 
power per square inch of radiating surface) of some modern 
illuminants has been determined by Stockhausen to be as 


follows : — 
C.P. per sq. in. 
; 20 


Source. 
Petroleum Lamp à А š | 
Incandescent Mantle . Я 5 . . 35 
Carbon Filament Lamp  . š : А 450 
Metallic Filament Lamp . . . . 1100 
Nernst Filament Glow Lam : : : 2,250 
| . 17,000 


Arclight (Crater) ; : ; 

Now, it is common experience that the most brilliant 
modern lamps have a dazzling effect on the eyes when inju- 
diciously used, and some authorities (e.g. Professor L. 
Weber, of Kiel) have contended that all sources should be 
screened down so that their intrinsic brilliancy does not 
exceed that of the sky (estimated at about three candle-power 
per square inch). 

In the schoolroom, the office, and the workshop it is 
generally regarded as a good principle that the light should 
be concentrated on the work, and that illumination should 
be screened in such a way as to prevent the direct rays from 
bright filaments and mantles striking the eye, and that in 
any case such lights should not be placed in the direct range 


of vision. It is possible that repeated exposure to a very 
brilliant source at close quarters (such as might be experi- 
enced by a watchmaker habitually working with an insuff- 
ciently screened light) may permanently injure the eye ; and 
the opinion has been freely expressed that the exposure of 
unscreened sources of light should in general be avoided. 
The subject was ably treated in a paper before the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society by Mr. J. Herbert Parsons in 


1910. 
Some Special Forms of Injury due to the Misuse of Light. 


Let me now pass on to another aspect of lighting—namely, 
its influence on industrial accidents. There is, firstly, the 
possibility of defective illumination exacting a direct preju- 
dicial effect on the eyes. This is a question which will doubt- 
less have to be considered in the industrial legislation of the 
future. At present a man who suffers from a disease con- 
tracted in his occupation, and recognised officially as such, 
can claim compensation. But what of the man whose occu- 
pation leads to his straining his eyes constantly in a poor 
light? Take the case of a proof-reader or a bank clerk. 

There are also possibilities of permanent injury to the 
eyes owing to exposure to an excessively brilliant light. For 
example, it is well known that precautions must be taken 
by men in welding operations, using the electric arc or oxy- 
acetylene flame, in order to avoid the effect on the eyes of 
ihe ultra-violet light commonly generated in this process. 
A somewhat similar case is to be found in the cataract of the 
eye which is prevalent among glassworkers, and by some has 
been ascribed-partly to the effect of ultra-violet rays. 

Again, there are other industries, such as the manufacture 
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of mantles and incandescent glow-lamps, in which the eyes 
of the workers are constantly exposed to bright glowing 
surfaces. | 

An example of a disease of the eye due to deficiency of 
light is the nystagmus met with in some British coal mines. 
This is now believed by some authorities to be due mainly to 
the weak illumination in which such work is carried out. 
The recent researches of Dr. Llewellyn and Dr. Elworthy 
contain interesting evidence on this point.* It is quite 
conceivable that with improved illumination in these sombre 
surroundings the disease will gradually disappear, or at 
least the number of cases will be greatly diminished. 

(To be continued.) 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. | 
W ycombe.—Workmen’s dwellings. 
CORNW ALL. 


Camborne.—County School: Cookery Centre, dining-room, 
&c. (£1,000.) | 

Liskeard.—Girls’ Friendly Society: Hall, «с. 

Penzance.—Unionist Club. 

St. Austell.—Twenty working-men's houses. 

St. Blazey.—Six working-men's houses. | _ 

St. Day.—P.M. Chapel: Schoolroom and premises, North 
Corner. Mr. W. Hensley, contractor. 

St. Dennis.—Six working-class houses. 

St. Mewan.—Four working- men’s houses. 


CUMBERLAND, | 
Corby Hill.—House. Mr. W. H. Bendle, architect, 


Head’s Nook, Carlisle. 

Maryport.—Benzol Works, Senhouse Dock, for the West 
Cumberland By-products Co. 

Devon. m | 

Barnstaple.—Grammar School: additions. Mr. P. Morris, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. | 

Exmouth.—‘‘ The Hermitage” : additions and alterations. 
Mr. E. E. Ellis, architect, 44 Polsloe Road, Exeter. 

Hartland.—Wesleyan Church. Mr. S. Parsons (of Hols- 
worthy), architect. T 

` Tiverton.—Eighteen working-class dwellings. Mr. 8. T. 
Clothier, architect. 
DURHAM. 

Gateshead.—Presbyterian Church, Denewell Avenue, Low 
Fell (£3,300). Accommodation for 440 sittings. Mr. W. 
Beddoe-Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. Mr, 
C. B. Smith (of Wrekenton), contractor. 

Quarrington Hill.—Four houses for Mr. L. W. Rowe. 

Sherburn.—Twelve homes for aged miners (George 
Parkinson Memorial). 41,800. Mr. Henderson (of 
Littletown), engineer at the Collieries. Mr. H. E. Pitt 
(of Sunderland), contractor. 

Springwell.—House for Mr. Н. Peel. 

Trimdon.—Ten aged miners’ homes. 

Usworth Colliery.—Council School for 300 places (£3,760). 

Washinqton.—Central Council School: enlargement of 
Infants' Department by 100 places ( £875). 

Winlaton.—Council School: re-modelling (£1,700). 


Essex. 
Chelmsford.—Council Schools, Rainsford Road and Brad- 


ford Street. | | 
Alhambra Theatre of Varieties near Railway Station, 
for the National Gymnasia and Entertainments, 
Ltd. 
Lexden.—Parish Room (£700). Mr. R. Beaumont, con- 
tractor, London Road. | 
Southchurch.—Vestries, Sunday School extension and 
Baptist Church buildings. 


———— 


* Dr. T. Lister Llewellyn, “ Illumination at the Coal-face, with 
Special Reference to the Incidence of Miner’s Nystagmus ' (paper 
read before the South Staffordshire and Warwickshire Institute of 
Mining Engineers, 1912). Н. В. Elworthy. “ Colour and Light in 
Пт to Міпегв Nystagmus," The Ophthalmoscope, December, 
1912. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Bristol.—General Hospital: additions (£35,000). Messrs. 
Oatley & Lawrence, RR.I.B.A., architects, 25 Orchard 
Street. Messrs. Cowlin & Sons, contractors, Stratton 
Street, St. Paul's. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Bursledon.—'*Swan" Inn. Mr. C. H. Brightiff, archi- 

tect, 15 Portland Terrace, Southampton. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
foss.—Liberal Club Hall, Cantelupe Road. 
Krxr. 


Bromley.—Twelve cottages for the R.D.C. 

Margate.—Workmen's dwellings and public baths. 
Borough engineer. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Heywood.—St. Айдап Church. Mr. T. Moore, 
F.R.I. B. A., architect, 44 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

Liverpool.—Christ Church (Breeze Hill) Parish Hall, 
Bootle (£3,500). Messrs. Nagington & Shennan, archi- 
tects, 35 Dale Street. 

Todmorden.—Mount Olivet Chapel and school. Lydgate: 
additions and alterations. Mr. T. H. Mitchell, archi- 
tect. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Caistor.—Council cottages. Mr. Marshall (of Nettleton), 
architect. | 

Crowland.—(Supplementary to Мау 16.)—Wesleyan 
Chapel (52,500). Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, 
30 Brown Street. ! 

G rasby.—Four Council houses,efor Caistor В.р. С. 

Grimsby.-—St. Stephen’s Church. Mr. W. Tapper, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 10 Melina Place, St. John's 
Wood, London, N.W. 

Lincoln.— St. Paul's Parish Hall (£1,200). 

Workhouse: Infirmary, Burton Road. 
Riby.—Council cottages, for the Caistor R.D.C. 
MIDDLESEX. 

T'wickenham.—All Saints’ Church, Staines Road. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Northampton.—Corn Exchange. 

Oundle.—Four cottages, Rock Road, for Mr. Tebbutt. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Alnwick.—Twenty tenements for the U. D.C. (£3,500). 
SoMERSET. 

Martock.—Glove factory. Mr. F. W. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A. 
architect, 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. | 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Cheddleton.—Asylum: Nurses’ Home. Mr. J. Nevett 
County architect, County Buildings, Stafford. | 

Norton-in-the-Moors.—Parish Church: — enlargement 
(£2,500). Мг. H. J. Beckett, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
18 Market Street, Longton. Mr. C. Cope, contractor 
High Street, Tunstall. | 

Stu fford.—Bakery, Backwalls North: extension for Staf- 

ford Industrial Co-operative Society. 
House, St. Leonard’s Avenue, for Mr. W. D. Scarlett. 
Sixty working-class dwellings for the Corporation 
(£12,200). Mr. W. Plant, Borough surveyor. 

Wednesfield.—Drill Hall for County Т.Е.А. Mr. C. E 

Cowlishaw, architect, 20 Stafford Street, Hanley. 
SUFFOLK. 

Ipswich.—Hospital: additions (£1,000). Mr. Н. M. 

Cautley, architect, 32 Museum Street. 
SURREY. 

Ash.—St. Peter's Church School. 

Carshalton.—House, Mayfield Road, for Messrs, Winde- 
bank & Co. 

Fulwell.—Church, Stanley Road (£10,000. Mr. J. <. 
Atkins, architect, 6 Clement's Inn, London, W.C 
Messrs. Dorey & Co. Ltd., contractors, Distillery Road, 
Brentford. 

Guildford.—No. 143 High Street: alterati 

Be ui tions for Lloyds 
Deputy Chief Constable’s house (£900). 

Mitcham.—St. Barnabas Church (£9,000). 

Wallington.—St. Patrick's Church (accommodation for 
500 sittings). £10,000. 

SUSSEX. 

Bognor.—Boys’ Council School. 

Brighton.—Concert Hall for the Corporation. 

Horsham.—Market. 

Shipley-Coolham.—Council School extension. 

Shoreham-by-Sea.—Council School: additions and altera- 
tions. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birmingham.—Cinematograph Theatre, Alma Rock and 
Langton Roads, Saltley. Mr. T. Silver, architect, 
120 Soho Hill. 
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DOWN DRAUGHT 
AND JTS CURE 


Will you write to us for a fully illustrated 
Booklet w^ich will give full particulars? 


| es | ` | J.H. SANKEY & SON, 
| | | ^3 HEAD OFFICE: LTD. 
ESSEX WHARF, CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


This is the Champion 


"BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY" 


REVISÉD PRICES. | 
ORIGINAL ë SOLE MAKERS or MINTON TILES 


HEAD OFFICE. 
MINTON HOLLINS © СО. 
PATENT TILE WORKS STOKE “^^ TRENT 


LONDON OFFICE. 
| 109. GRE TREET. W. 


Apply DEPT A 


THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT CO., LTD., 
105, Albion Street, Leeds. 


RALLS’ PATENT SPRINGLESS LOCKS (ii 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


UNPICKABLE—RUSTLESS—Unaffected by Sea Water. 
ab Cannot get out of order. š 


“МЫ HIGH GRADE THROUGHOUT. #4 


For 


Water and Gas 
Meters, 
Dockyards, 


Prisons, 

Post Offices, 
Asylums, 

Public Buildings, 


Railways and 
for every class 
of good work. 


QUALITY,—All material entering into the Construc- 
tion of these Locks is of the Highest 


Grade. 
FINISH. — Made in Gun Metal, Brass and Iron, 
Japanned, Galvanized, or ' Sheridized.' 
VARIETY,— Made іп Pad, Safe, Latch, Bolt, Book, 


&c., &с. 
PRICE. — Quotations will be submitted for a 
kind or type of Lock immediately = 
receipt of specification, 


d p 
2” MOT ее 
25 M 


The above cut shows our 9linch Padlock with | 
cover removed, showing the simple but power- 
ful mechanism. 


The above shows our 2}-inch Padlock and Key. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: The WORMALD PATENT LOCKS CO. Ltd., Norfolk Street, Sheffield. (сым; 


= I 


Y 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Dromsqrove.—C. of E. Schools: improvements. 
Council School, Stourbridge Road: improvements. 
‘Pinvin.—Sixteen Council cottages (£2,500). 
YORKSHIRE. 
Bradford.—W arehouse. 


architects, 7 Exchange. 
Denaby.—Picture Palace. Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, 


A.R.I.B.A., architect, 14 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
Goole.—W orkhouse Infirmary: additions and alterations 
(£4,500). | 
Harpham.—Parish Church: restoration (£3,000). 
Huddersfield.—Fifty working-class houses, for the Cor- 


Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, 


poration. 
Middleham.—Wesleyan Church. 

tect, The Lodge, Bramley, Leeds. 
Northallerton.—N.R. County Hall: extension (£6,000). 


County architect. 
Sharlston Common.—Toll House: rebuilding. Mr. F. 


Massie, F.S.I., Councff surveyor, Tetley House, Wake- 
field. 


Mr. J. P. Kay, archi- 


Sheffield. —St. Andrew’s Church: additions and altera- 
tions. 
WALES. 
Berriew.—Council School (£2.600). Accommodation for 
160 places. 


Llandebie.—Carmel Baptist Chapel: rebuilding. Also new 
vestry rooms, &c. Mr. D. Thomas, architect, 10 Quay 
Street, Ammanford. 

Loughor.—Church, Upper Town. Mr. W. D. Caroe, 

F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., architect, 3 Great College 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 
Parish Church: improvements. 

Pontardawe.—Boys’ and girls’ school: alterations. Mr. 
Nash, architect. 

SCOTLAND. 

Blairgowrie. —Picture house, Reform Street, for ex-Bailie 
Quin. | 

Buckhaven.—Infant school. 

Dalry.—Ryeside Mills: additions for Messrs. Kyle, Aitken 
& Gardner. 

Dunfermline,—Nos. 30 to 34 High Street: rebuilding for 

Dick’s Co-operative Institute, Ltd. 

Electric Power Station, Townhill: extensions for the 
Fife Electric Power Co. 

Surgical nurses’ Home, &c., East Port Street, for Dr. 
G. Robertson. 

House and Office, Pitbauchlie, for Mr. H. Beveridge. 

Tenement of shops and offices, corner of Bonnar and 
Queen Anne Streets, for Rev. Canon Mullen. 

Girvan.—Masonic Hall, Old Street, for Lodge St. John 
Freemasons (accommodation for 200). 

Kilbirnie, —Three blocks of tenements (eighteen houses in 
ios Paddockholm Road, for Messrs. W. & J. Knox, 

Kilmarnock.—Kaimshill Sanatorium: extensions for the 
Town Council. 

Skelmorlie.—Recreation Hall for Mr. J. Angus. 

IRELAND. . 


Abbeyfaile.—Schools (£1,250). 
Meenkilty.—Schools (£1,100). 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
MAY 22, 1913. 
Selected by James D. Roots, М.І. Mech. E., Thanet House, 


Temple Bar, London. 
No. 9,740. April 24, 1912.—Max Verstappen, 14 rue 


Leopold de Wael, Antwerp. Slabs, blocks, or the like for 
building or decorative purposes. 

9,756. April 24, 1912.—Louis Courtot, 24 rue Mogador, 
Paris. Boilers for cooking ranges or stoves. 

10,125. April 29, 1912.—J. R. Brown, 283 Rotherhithe 
New Road, S.E. Screw-down taps and valves. 
. 10,545. Мау 1, 1912.—M. М. Upson, 40 Cedar Street, 
New York. Sheet piling. 

10,765. May 7, 1912.—The Electric and Ordnance 
Accessories Company, Ltd., J. D. Morrison, and L. H. 
Davies, Cheston Road, Aston, Birmingham. Electric 


heating elements. 
10,780. May 7, 1912. —W m. Scholes, 23 Church Road, 


Eccles. Adjustable electric-light pendants. 
15,152. June 4, 1912.—L. A. Williamson, 258 Broad- 


way, N.Y. Portable electric-light fittings. 


lowed by increased taxation. 
the tea tax is bearable, and even admissible, because it has 


not stopped the consumption of tea; which is no answer to 


12,065. Мау 21, 1912.—F. С. S. Ham, 13 Grosvenor 
Road, Westminster. Means for indicating the amount of 


| opening of valves, cocks, and the like. 


12,327. May 24, 1912.—John Mitchell, Arthur Street, 
Ponsonby, N.Z., and John Gell, 123 Upper Tollington 
Park, N. Means for securing galvanised-iron sheets and 
for analogous purposes. 

15,805. June 12, 1912.—K. von Ritter-Zahony, Schloss 
Weissenegg, near Wildon, Styria, Austria. Manufacture 
of cement. 

17,447. July 27, 1912.—Alfred and Arthur Chatwin, 
Market Foundry, Tipton, Staffs. Domestic firegrates. 

18,451. February 12, 1913.—Thos. Rhodes, 4 Robinson 
Street, Saltaire. Chimney pots or tops and ventilators. 

18,770. August 16, 1912.—N. Sayer, The Mount. Row- 
ditch, Derby, and T. E. Needham, 12 Findern Street, 
Derby. Brick-making table. 

19,575. August 27, 1912. —John Wunder, 605 Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis, U.S.A. Reinforced-concrete floors 
and columns. 

21,978. September 27, 1912.— Marcel Gillieaux, 61 rue 
de Joie, Liege. Method of producing masonry structures 
which are supported from above. 

23,588. October 15. 1912.—Dated under International 
Convention October 16, 1911. Franz Scheinig, 4 Muse- 
umstr, Linz-Urfahr, Austria. Wall plugs for electric 
fittings. 

28,107. December 5, 1912.—Frank Pascall, 29. Belle vue 
Gardens, Clapham Road, S.W. Combined domestic grates 
and cooking stoves. 


28.161. December 6. 1912.—P. W. Flavel, Eagle 
Foundry, Leamington. Gas fires. 

28,174. December 6, 1912.—A. Alexander Todd, 
50 Avenue Chambers, Bloomsbury Square, W. Device for 
automatically shutting off at a predetermined level of water 
supplied to baths and lavatory basins, and water and other 
liquids supplied to storage tanks and other receptacles 
whose inflow or supply control is operated by hand or other 


than by automatic means. 
28,161. December 19, 1912.—H. Р. H. Anderson, 


16 Valley Road, Erith. Pipe connection. 

823. January 10, 1913.—Dated under International 
Convention January 26, 1912. Achille Knapen, rue de 
Waelhem 75, Brussels. Drying of building structures 


and material therefor. 
25.894. May 11, 1912.—J. E. Webb, 11 Poultry, Е.С. 


Acid bottles or containers for automatic fire extinguishers. 
28,511. Пес. 10, 1912.—T. W. Ridley, 67 Marton Road, 
Middlesbrough. | Concrete piles. 
29.681. Dec. 24, 1912.—R. C. Penfield, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York. Apparatus for handling bricks in stacked units. 
4,590. —Feb. 20, 1915. —D. P. Jones and the Patent Rapid 
Scaffold Tie Co., Ltd., 124 Victoria Street, S.W. Contri- 
vances or devices for binding or connecting together scaffold 


poles, ladders and timbers. | 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


James D. Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


Taxation that Encourages Building. 


SIR,—You say very correctly that the basis of my argu- 
ment on the taxation of land values is that “the man who 
improves his premises and thereby increases their rateable 
value is subjected to a fine." It is good to know that this 
argument is appreciated, even though you qualify your 
statement by asserting that the business man makes im- 
provements, not in order to benefit the public, but in order 
to benefit himself. I judge that no man can be a useful 
citizen, can be a producer of wealth and a worker in the 
hive, without benefiting his neighbours; but, whatever his 
motives may be in improving his premises, the rating law 
stares every man in the face, and penalises him and his 
enterprise. 

It is no defence of the existing law to say that improve- 


ments are made notwithstanding the fact that they are fol- 
One might as well argue that 
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RUBEROID 
SARKING 


IN USE ON 


Hever Castle, Kent. 

Weasenham Hall, Norfolk. 
Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight. 
Uplands Schools, St. Leonards. 
Holy Cross Schools, Bedminster. 
Littlemore Asylum, Oxon. 
Lloyds Bank, Carnarvon. 

Lloyds Bank, Smethwick. 
Nurses’ Home, Salop Infirmary. 
St. Bede’s Church, Cumberland. 
Congregational Church, Northampton. 
&c., &c. 


INODOROUS, NON - CONDUCTING, WATERPROOF. 
SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


The RUBEROID COMPANY, Ltd. 


99 WATERLOO HOUSE, KNIGHTRIDER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MOTOR TRACTION 


MEANS — MORE — TRADE. 
Why not Buy the Best? 


THE FOUR BEST —— 
COMMERCIAL CHASSIS 


(1) The І.С.О.Со» “В” ТҮРЕ. 


9.500 of these vehicles at work in London. Verb. sap. 


(2) The DAIMLER 3-TONNER. 


The acme of refinement in Motor construction. 


(3) The THORNYCROFT 30-cwt. CHASSIS. 
(2 о gross). It’s THORNYCROFT—that’s good 
enough. 


(4) The HURTU LIGHTNING 15-CWT. 
THE Delivery Van. For Drapers and kindred trades, 
or for Commercial Travellers’ purposes, this Chassis 

stands above all others. 


MEN n 
Whatever your requirements, one of these types MUST fit you. 
THERE ARE NO OTHERS. 


For particulars, honest advice, price. etc., address ALL your 
enquiries to:— 


STUART A. CURZON, 
98 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams : “ Curcarsold, Sowest, Londoa. Telephone : Reg:nt 2043. 


2 FORTH STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON.TYNE. 
37 ASSEMBLY STREET, LEITH. 


3 | ASTON'S PLACE, DUBLIN. N.B.—All above fitted with the best solid Tyres, 


i.e., Wood-Milae S teelrubber—other makes to order. 


The BRITISH was the original vacuum cleaning 
system twelve years ago and to-day is still the 
foremost and best. Call at our Showrooms 
and see the latest and improved models of 


BRITISH 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


(Booth’s Patents) 


Gold Месе) and Diplóme Rogers Field Medal for Gold Medal and 


onneur, Sanita: p | 
Brussels, 1910. аллагу Appiancés Grand Prix, 


of Pre-eminent Merit. Turin, 1911. 


The BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER СО., Ltd., 


22 Parson's Green Lane, London, S.W. 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 3470 (3 Lines). Telegrams: '" VACUUMISER, LONDON." 


Showrooms :—95 Wigmore Street, W.; and LEEDS and DUBLIN. 
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the contention that the tax increases the cost of tea, 
diminishes consumption in quantity and quality, and takes 
from tea drinkers a considerable portion of their wages. 

Similar results flow from the taxation of buildings. They, 
too, are increased in cost, and this tariff upon houses, shops, 
and factories makes them fewer, worse, and dearer. With- 
out disputing this self-evident effect of our rating law, you 
justify the present incidence of the rates, in claiming that 
the business man owes his profits to the wealth and prosperity 
of his customers; but be they never so wealthy, they will 
not pay him a penny unless he renders them an equivalent 
service. If he closed his premises he would have no business 
profits at all. His position would contrast remarkably with 
that of the man who lives merely on the value of land, 
whose income never fails him, although he plays no part 
whatever in the industry of the community. 

Prove if you can that the value of buildings, apart from 
the value of the land they rest upon, is greater in a well- 
ordered town than in a back country village, and you will 
have established a case for charging buildings with the cost 
of municipal services. Perhaps, then, one of the paradoxes 
of the existing system can be explained which causes the 
fireproof building to contribute excessively to the cost of 
the fire brigade, while the inflammable rookery bears but a 
light charge. 

The facts are as you yourself are almost forced to admit. 
Land has its value by reason of its situation. You give 
an example in the Bank of England. The bank, as a bank, 
consists merely of stone and lime; if it were removed the 
site would still have an enormous value, due to its situation 
and not to the particular use to which it is put. Land, 
therefore, most certainly has an independent value, as every 
architect has experienced when he is engaged upon placing 
a building on a vacant site. He knows that a higher price 
must be paid for the land the better it is situated for busi- 
ness or residential purposes, and the better it is supplied 
with sewage, water, good roads, police, tramways, and other 
municipal and public services. "These advantages are always 
reflected in the value of land, and never in the value of 
bricks and mortar, and they ought to be paid for by those 
who own the value of the land, since these are the parties 
on whom the community confers its benefits. The idea 
that the taxation of land values would bring the greatest 
suffering to the poor because “rent forms the greatest item 
in their expenditure" opens up a phase of the discussion 
so important as to deserve more extended treatment than 
I can give it here. It is sufficient to say that, inasmuch 
as both poverty and high rents are due to the withholding 
of land from its best use, it is absurd to pretend that the 
breakdown of land speculation would enable landowners to 
obtain still higher rents. The virtue of the tax on land 
values is that it would fall on all land having a value, 
and in proportion to its value; when it is brought home 
to the owner of idle land through his cheque book that he 
has to pay whether his land is used or not he will very 


quickly use it himself or allow others to do so, and there 


would be a general reduction in rents. 

There are two further points you raise in your criticism. 
The placing of an improvement on a vacant site does not 
increase the value of that site. Would, for instance, any 
particular quarter acre of Dartmoor be increased in value 
if someone built the Bank of England or the Hótel Cecil 
there? Site value is by definition the value attaching to 
the bare site apart from the value of any improvements 
on the site, and the two values can be very easily separated. 

In the case of leases of land where the value is shared 
by several parties, the taxation of land values would exact 
a contribution from each in proportion to his interest in 
the value of the land. I want to make it clear that I do 
not advocate the taxation of the ''ground landlord," but 
the imposition of rates and taxes on the owners of land 
value, whether they happen to be freeholders, leaseholders, 
superiors, feuars, or what not; and I advocate, as one in 
favour of free trade in buildings and improvements, the 
entire exemption from taxation of buildings, improvements, 
and all work of man's hand. 

Perhaps the best appeal to the business man can be 
made by quoting practical examples. and I make no apology 
therefore in recurring to Vancouver. The San Francisco 
Star of May 10, 1912, contains the following statement : — 

For the fourth year in succession the City Council of 
Vancouver, the rapidly growing metropolis of British 
Columbia, has exempted improvements from taxation by 
unanimous vote. As in 1910, in 1911, and 1912, so this 
year, no home, no skyscraper, no improvement of any Кіпі 
will be taxed in, Vancouver. 


Under the provincial law of British Columbia the Van- 
couver City Council could this year have reversed the tax 
policy of the last three years, and could have returned to 
the old system of taxing improvements on a valuation of 
50 per cent., or оп апу lower valuation. Or the City Council 
could have taxed improvements for certain purposes only, 
while exempting them from tax for other purposes. But, 
having seen the benefits of total exemptions of improve- 
ments, the Council unanimously decided not to tax im- 
provements. 

In a handsomely printed and illustrated booklet of fifty- 
six pages, “ Souvenir of Visit of British Manufacturers 
to Vancouver, July 1912,” published to advertise Vancouver, 
is a brief statement of ''Taxation that encourages Build- 
ing "—such a statement as cannot be found іп any booklet 
or other literature published to advertise an American city : 

Vancouver has gained celebrity as the first metropolitan 
city in the world to exempt improvements from taxation, 
the total levy being made upon land values. This has 
caused no increase 1n the rate, which stands at twenty mills. 

The effect of this system of taxation is already seen to 
some extent in the remarkable increase in the value of 
Vancouver's building operations and in the size and quality 
of the buildings erected. The exemption of improvements 
is distinctly encouraging to industry, and cannot fail to 
have a beneficial influence upon the industrial life of the 
city, since no tax is levied against the production of 
wealth.—Yours, &c., 


May 27, 1913. JOSEPH FELs. 


Architects and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 


SIR,—In response to the notice which you kindly gave 
two weeks ago with reference to the scheme for voluntary 
insurance which is being embarked upon by this Society, 
I have received a large number of inquiries, which lead me 
to suppose that it would be of assistance to your readers to 


emphasise the following points : — 
(a) The new Voluntary Section has no connection with 


State Insurance. 

(b) It may be joined by anyone connected with the archi- 
tectural or surveying professions, whether employer or 
employee, without any question of income limit. 

(c) Membership of other societies, whether for State in- 
surance or otherwise, does not disqualify anyone from join- 
ing the Voluntary Section of this Society. 

May I ask those intending to join the Society to forward 
their names to me as early as possible ?— Yours faithfully, 

May 27, 1913. F. В. YERBURY, Secretary. 


Southwark and Lambeth Picture Exhibition. 


Srr,—May I, in your columns, make an earnest appeal 
for help towards the funds of the Southwark and Lambeth 
Free Loan Picture Exhibition ? 

Founded in 1890 to do for the working people of one of 
the poorest parts of industrial London what the Whitechapel 
Exhibition does for those of the East End, our twenty-third 
annual exhibition will be held at the Borough Polytechnic, 
Borough Road, S.E., from June 14 to July 6, open on week- 
days from 12 to 10 р.м., on Sundays from 3 to 10 P.M., 
admission free. As usual, we hope that it will be visited by 
several thousand persons. Some of our former visitors had 
never before entered a picture gallery, while some are highly 
intelligent working-men, and all have few other opportunities 
of seeing good pictures without an expenditure of time and 
money, which they can rarely spare. We shall show a num- 
ber of beautiful works by great modern painters, English and 
foreign, and a small collection of interesting prints and en- 
gravings relating to the history and antiquities of South- 
wark and Lambeth. "We also provide concerts of high-class 
music on several evenings each week, sacred music on Sun- 
days, and two special concerts for children on Saturday 
afternoon, and we find that these are warmly appreciated. 

Our total expenses average rather less than £110 a year, 
but, owing to the deaths of early subscribers and the removal 
from the borough of many once-prosperous firms, our sub- 
scription list has fallen off greatly, and we had to face a 
deficit in 1012. Unless we can find new friends to help the 
work, the exhibitions will have to be abandoned, and we feel 
that this would be a real loss, social, moral and educational, 
to the poor of a densely populated district. ^ Subscriptions 
and donations will be gratefully received by the under- 
signed, or by Messrs. Cox & Co., bankers, 16 Charing Cross, 
S.W.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
K. M. Eapy, Secretary. 
““ Elmleigh," Mortimer Road, St. John's Wood. 
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The Improved Sanitary Appliances Co., Ltd. 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE CANTILEVER WATER CLOSET 


WARDED MEDAL by Royal Sanitary Institate, York Exhibition, 1912. 


26!» each. 
In cast iron, coated with 
Dr. Angus Smith's Solution. 


ONLY ONE JOINT. 
А80 ENAMELLED OR GALVANISED. 
: Can be set at any angle to suit position of 
the outside fare 11 ріре. Stands к clear of the floor. The soil is conveyed 


in a straight e direct from pan to soil pipe, and has only one joint 
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HEATHMAN & CO. 
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REINFORCED HOLLOW-BLOCK FLOORS. 


Owing to the special shape 


Special 
Features 


required in compression. 


of the hollow blocks perfect transverse and 


vertical jointing is effected with cement grout, no bedding together of the 
blocks being necessary—assuring great rapidity in fixing. 


in situ is required—the blocks contain the necessary amount of material 


No concrete laid 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, June 7. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association: Visits to Haddington 


and Lennoxlove. 
Upper Norwood Atheneum: Visits to Rainham and Wenning- 


ton (Essex). 
Monday, June 9. 
Royal Institute of British Architects: Business Meeting at 
8 р.м. 


Saturday, June 14. 


Architectural Association: Summer Visit to Folly Farm, near 
Reading (architect, Mr. E. L. Lutyens), and also to the 
County Hall, Reading (architects, Messrs. Warwick & Hall). 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—111. 

THERE is not a little that is interesting in the examples 
of domestic architecture to be seen this year in the Archi- 
tectural Room of the Royal Academy, whether we regard 
the subject from the point of view of plan, composition, 
or detail. One naturally looks to the drawings here 
exhibited for an indication of the present tendencies and 
methods, if there be any, prevalent in up-to-date domestic 
architecture. The most notable point that occurs to us is 
that the modern sympathy for Classic regularity and axial 
planning has arrived at a compromise with the traditional 
irregularity and picturesque composition that are tha 

inherited tradition of English domestic architecture. 
The symmetrical disposition of the various parts in 
the composition of an eighteenth century house built in 
the grand manner, with its concomitant practical incon- 
venience, has given place to a clear distinction in the 
plan and composition between the corps-de-logis and the 
domestic offices, so that whilst the former is planned with 
а distinct striving for at least external symmetry, the 
latter are treated as a subsidiary group, in some caseg 
symmetrical in external appearance, in others without 

any precise regard for that quality. 

` We have said that there is a striving for symmetry, 
but the attainment does not always appear to materialise. 
There may be a central feature, possibly at an entrance; 
pavilion may answer to pavilion ; but in the full detail of 
these there is often a slight variation of response. A 
Staircase, for example, may come to the front on one 
Side of the central line, whilst rooms may occupy the 
corresponding position on the other; thus the staircase 
windows are allowed to break line with those of the 
regular storeys. Absolute symmetry in internal plan 
IS very rarely found. The modern English house, 
apparently, in the opinion of the leading architects of the 
day, does not require the rooms to be designed in pairs, 
So that one may exactly balance another on either side of 
the central axis. Basing the idea of the composition of a 
house on the scheme of the corps-de-logis and an annexe 
has clearly advantages. both esthetic and practical. 
Whilst the dignity of the great house of the eighteenth 
century, such as Kedleston, Blenheim, or Castle Howard, 
13 not thus obtainable. we have, on the other hand, what 
these lack—the expression in the composition of the pur- 
pose of the various parts of the building, so that we may 
easily recognise that here the master lives and there the 
servants. Such a scheme also enables the architect who 
Wishes to design a house with something more logical 
-and dignified in the way of internal height of the rooms 
than the universal eight feet of the garden suburb, to 


economically differentiate between the height of living- 
rooms and offices. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., has given us an oppor- 
tunity particularly, to study the planning of a modern 
house as he understands it, by exhibiting plans of two 
floors of each of the five houses by which he is repre- 
sented. In his design for the proposed house in the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg he has drawn his offices into 
general accordance with an axial plan, the particular 
feature of which is the large internal courtyard with a 
corridor surrounding it; but in all his other examples, 
which are for English houses, he has adopted the scheme 
of a corps-de-logis and an annexe. = 

We notice that there is alwavs in these houses of Mr. 
Newton's a hall, but the function of this apartment is 
clearly, in the main, that of a public sitting-room, corre- 
sponding to the lounge of a modern hotel, and not neces- 
sarily a passage way, still less as in the Elizabethan and 
medieval house, the principal feature of the plan. Whilst 
as a general rule Mr. Newton arranges his annexe so 
that the kitchen is near to the dining-room, in the plan of 
a new house at Burgh Heath, Surrey, it would appear 
that he had to meet the special wishes of a client who 
entertained an abnormal aversion to any trace of the noise 
and smell of the kitchen being observable in the living- 
rooms. This pian is also remarkable for the arrangement 
of the living-rooms en suite, so much so that the morning- 
room and smoking-room are approachable only from 
other rooms, the hall and drawing-room in the former 
case, the hall and dining-room in the latter. 

. Young students of architecture may be particularly 
recommended to observe how ably Mr. Newton avoids 
one fault to which they are particularly prone, that of 
making the bedrooms the same size as the reception- 
rooms over which they are placed. The avoidance of this 
palpable fault is an absolute necessity of a good house 
plan. It ought hardly to be necessary to explain the 
nature of this fault, for it is surely self-evident that if & 
bedroom is the same size as the dining-room beneath it, 
either the dining-room is too small or the bedroom too 
large. 
We might fancy that we were looking at a view in 
Pompei rather than at No. 129 Grosvenor Road, West- 
minster, when we see the drawing in which Messrs. G. 
& A. Gilbert Scott's design is presented by Mr. Gas- 
coyne, showing an open-air room or loggia, with glazed 
light above, practically enclosed between two wings ol 
the house. and looking over the Thames Embankment. 
How keenly the occupants must sympathise with those 
schemes for remodelling the southern side of the Thames 
shown in the drawings by Mr. C. E. Mallows and Мезагз. 


T. F. Davidson & D. B. Niven. The idea which Messrs. 
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Gilbert Scott have adopted, although not entirely new, 3s 
well worth adoption and consideration by others. 

Although the gaiety and charm of the Chateau 
Courteuil, near Chantilly, designed by Mr. Stanley Hamp 
for the Duc Decazes, is in part due to the brilliant water- 
colour drawing by Mr. Alec Horsnell, the composition of 
the garden with its terraces, box hedges, fountain, and 
water porch is a considerable element in the setting of 
the English sixteenth century type of stone house, with 
half-timber gables, tiled roof, and brick chimneys, which 
forms the background of the picture. 

One cannot but feel gratified that the merits of English 
domestic design and its superiority over much Conti- 
nental work is being recognised by the opportunity offerea 
to English architects as exemplified in this design by 
Mr. Hamp, in Mr. Newton’s house in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg, and Mr. Robert F. Johnston s design for 
Voor Linden, near The Hague. Іп this last we have an 
instance of balance in design rather than symmetry, ex- 
tended so far that the frontage most in evidence in the 
drawing is a composition of two gables in the centre, 


SOUTH PORCH. ST. MARY'S CHURCH, BEVERLEY.—From a drawing by “ EBOR.” 
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which with the high tiled roof and bold chimneys form, 
however, together with the other parts of the house, 2 
composition of sufficient regularity to justify the formal 
garden and topiary work. 

In Nutley Down, Hampshire, Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
gives us an example of the corps-de-logis with annexe 
model, and in the corps-de-logis we have here an instance 
also of the slight departure from perfect symmetry p°- 
duced by placing the staircase on the front wall to one 
side of the central line. Mr. Dawber's design in this case 
is characterised by extreme simplicity, we might almost 
say severity of external treatment in brick walls, with 
parapets surmounted by tiled roofs of good pitch utilised 
for bedrooms, as is shown by the inclusion of flat-topped 
dormers. | 

A new house by Mr. Alan Brace is an example m 
which we think the esthetic advantages of a symmetrical 


š ‘va junction 
corps-de-logis are sacrificed by a too obtrusive junction . 


of the offices annexe, which completely blocks the lower 
part of one of the end pavilions of the principal Id 
When an architect sets out t5 design a symmetric: 
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front and then departs from perfect symmetry, the depar- 
ture, it seems to us, requires very careful handling. If 
the plan does not admit of sufficient adherence to regu- 
larity to obtain the dignity and repose that are its advan- 
tages, 1t seems to us preferable to design from the basis 
of balance, rather than depart from the exact repetition 


essential to strict symmetry. 


THE SOUTH PORCH, ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
BEVERLEY. 

Tuis interesting specimen of Late Decorated work was 
erected towards the end of the fourteenth century. The 
internal doorway of the porch has on its inner face the 
earliest work in this church now remaining, in the form 
of a Norman arch with the chevron ornament. The 
outer face of this doorway, however, has an Early 
English archivolt in two orders with dog-tooth ornament, 
and has evidently been simply transformed from the 
Norman doorway in order to present externally the 
accepted style of the thirteenth century. In its turn this 
was considered insufficient to the proper importance of 
the church, so in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
the existing porch was built, and to this day it gives au 
added charm and dignity to the south front of the church. 
The west front of the church 1s a very elaborate example 
of a little later date than the porch, and has two octagonal 
towers which are shown rising above the porch in the 
illustration. This front has, however, suffered under the 
influence of the weather to some extent. 

The south porch in its external doorway displays the 
characteristic use of the crocketted ogee canopy, which 
by this time had become rather more decorative than 
constructive. However, the effect of this doorway is very 
fine, and in sunshine the play of light and shade is vastly 
pleasing. The double cusping enclosing the moulded 
arch 1s very well executed and conveys an impression of 
richness. The bosses on the jambs and arch are carved 
with the conventional oak leaf and vine, alternating with 
a series of extremely interesting heads—portraits of 
contemporary persons, perhaps, °° grotesqued’’ по 
doubt. The canopied niches at each side of the doorway 
are large enough to take a figure 6 feet 6 inches high. 
but the statues which probably occupied these are now 
missing. The entrance front of the porch is enclosed by 
the angle buttresses, which themselves are interesting. 
having a pinnacle set diagonally thereon and continued 
down the face of the buttress, dying into the middle 
Weathering or offset. The windows in the flank walls are 
Geometrical, and though very rich are marked by a certain 
restraint in execution. 

The interior is divided into two bays by a vaulting shaft 
from which springs a stone vault. This vaulting receives 
à reflected light which is mellowed by some stained glass 
in the windows, and though comparatively small this 
vaulting produces а magnificent effect. The sun-dial over 
the entrance doorway is interesting, but is apparently 
rather purposeless, there being no dial plate or markings, 

The porch is built of limestone, probably from the 
Tadcaster quarries, which has weathered a beautiful 
pearly grey. The jointing of the stone work is in many 
Ways interesting, and is therefore carefully indicated. 
Taken as a whole the porch forms a very good and work- 
manlike example of the mason’s craft. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ix the letter from Mr. Joseph Fels which was printed 
In our last issue, replying to our comments on his 
Previous letter he challenges us to prove ‘‘that the 
value of buildings, apart from the value of the land 
they rest upon, is greater in а well-ordered town than 
in a back country village." It seems to us that the 
proof is easy. Surely such buildings as the Hotel Cecil, 
the Holborn Restaurant, the Gaiety Theatre, and the New 
Opera House are of greater value than anything that 
could be erected in a back country village with any pro- 
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spect of financial] success. Surely the value of buildings 
depends to some extent upon the manner in which 
they are ''supplied with sewage, water, good roads, 
police, tramways, and other municipal and public 
services." Where these are absent nobody dreams of 
erecting a large or costly building for any purpose which 
Is dependent upon the patronage of the public, whether 
catering, amusement, or retail trade be their purpose. 
such establishments as Harrod's, Whiteley’s, or Sel- 
fridge's would be impossible in a back country village 
where municipal services are at a minimum. We agree 
with Mr. Fels that these advantages are reflected in 
the value of land, but it seems to us they are also 
reflected in the value of bricks and mortar, or at least 
in the value of marble and bronze. 

We note that Mr. Fels adheres to the fiction that 
land-owners withhold land from its best uses, whereas 
the truth is that owners of undeveloped land would be 
onlv too glad to see it developed, as they would then, 
of course. receive a higher return for it. It'is quite 
true that land does remain undeveloped for a time, even 
when ripe for development, but this is what always 
occurs when a man has something to sell, and there 
is no difference between land which is wanting a pur- 
chaser or user and the goods in a draper's shop, which 
are waiting till someone comes along who wants them 
and is prepared to pay the price the shopkeeper demands. 
It would be unjust to tax the shopkeeper on the value 
of his unsold stock, and equally so, in our opinion, to 
tax the owners of land which is only waiting for a 
custorner. 

We are glad to learn from Mr. Fels that he does not 
advocate the taxation of the ‘‘ ground landlord,’’ but 
desires “the imposition of rates and taxes on the owners 
of land value, whether they happen to be freeholders, 
leaseholders, superiors, or feuars, or what поб’; by 
which we understand that not only the owner of the 
land is to pay rates and taxes, but everyone who has 
a financial interest in, or makes use of, the land. This 
certainly gets over the injustice of placing the financial 
burdens of the country on those who happen at the 
moment to own the land, but have for a consideration 
parted with its possession on the assumption that other 
forms of real property will bear their fair share of the 
provision for the annual expenditure of the country, 
whether in the form of imperial or municipal services. 
It has, however, been decided by the Judicature that land 
may have a minus value even if occupied by buildings 
or otherwise utilised, and it is therefore within the 
range of possibility that all the land in Little Peddling- 
ton may have a minus value, and 1f Little Peddlington 
wants a new pump, on what can the parish levy a rate 
to pav for it? 

Mr. Fels puts it quite clearly that he advocates ‘‘ the 
entire exemption from taxation of buildings, improve- 
ments, and all work of man's hand." Does he mean 
to sav that '' buildings, improvements and all work of 
man's hand ” are not protected by the Army and Navy 
and are not benefited by the supply of '' sewage, water, 
good roads. police, tramways, and other municipal and 
public services "? If they are not so protected and 
benefited we can understand the justice of their being 
exempt from taxation; if they are so protected and 
benefited it is surely beyond question that they should 
pay some share of the cost of providing that protection 


and benefit. 


By the death of Mr. John Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., there has been removed from among us 
one of the great ecclesiastical architects of the nineteenth 
centurv. Аз the son of Sir George Gilbert Scott he was 
associated with his father in many important works, 
among them being the Foreign Office, St. Mary's 
Cathedral, Edinburgh; Glasgow University Buildings, 
St. Pancras Station, and restorations at the cathedrals 
of Salisbury, Exeter, Hereford, Rochester, Ripon, Ely, 
St. Albans, St. David's, and Bangor. The following 
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are the principal churches erected from his designs: 
Lahore Cathedral, Grahamstown Cathedral, St. Paul's, 
Manchester; St. Mary’s, Slough; Burton-on-Trent; the 
Greek Church, Moscow Road, Bayswater; tower and 
spire of St. Mary's, Stoke Newington; Training College 
and Chapel at Ripon; St. Paul’s, Llandudno; tower of 
St. Michael’s, Bournemouth; Bradfield College Chapel, 
St. Andrew’s and St. John’s, Boscombe; St. Phillip’s, 
Aldrington; and St. John’s, Palmer’s Green; while 
among works of restoration may be mentioned Tewkes- 
bury Abbey; St. Michael's, Coventry (tower and spire); 
St. Mary's, Shrewsbury; Beverley Minster and St. 
Mary’s, Beverley; Southwark Cathedral. He recon- 
structed Selby Abbey after the fire, putting up the tower 
to an entirely new design. He also designed the south 
transept of Selby Abbey, which has just been completed. 
At St. John’s, Norwich, Mr. Scott finished his 
brother’s work, but the eastern part and the choir were 
to a great extent his own. He completed the north 
portals of Westminster Abbey. Among his other works 
were some country houses, including Hafodunos, in 
North Wales, and Holly Hill, Sussex. He was con- 
sulting architect to thé Oxford, Ripon, and Wakefield 
Church Building Societies. 


The London County Council have received a report 
from their General Purposes Conimittee which indicates 
a very desirable activity in the investigation of the cause 
of fogs and the possibilities of their prevention; particu- 
larly is it desirable that there should be, as suggested, 
a co-ordinated effort in conjunction with other large 
towns and cities of the Kingdom. There are conditions 
of the atmosphere of London some of which obtain 
elsewhere, while others do not; it is, therefore, only 
by a process of comparison and elimination that the true 
cause of the ‘‘ London peculiar ” can be discovered. The 
report of the General Purposes Committee of the Council 
states that: '' The Committee for the Investigation 
of Atmospheric Pollution appointed at the International 
Exhibition and conference held in London in 1912, at 
which the Council was represented, have directed atten- 
tion to the lack of co-ordinated effort in estimating the 
distribution of suspended matter in the air, and the 
absence of reliable data indicating the effect of smoke 
prevention in atmospheric purification and diminishing 
the frequency of fogs, and have suggested that such in- 
quiries as that conducted by the Lancet in 1911 into the 
soot-fall of London, Professor Cohen's well-known Leeds 
experiments, those of the Glasgow Corporation and 
others of a similar nature would have their value greatly 
increased if made on & co-ordinated plan instead of 
independently. The Committee are endeavouring to 
arrange for municipal authorities to co-operate in obtain- 
ing reliable and comparable observations as to the state 
of the atmosphere so far as suspended impurities are 
concerned. 

“ The Public Control and Public Health Committees, 
whom we have consulted, are of opinion that the Counc:] 
should co-operate if other large municipalities are willing 
to do the same. Among the municipalities who have 
agreed to set up apparatus and take observations are 
those of Birmingham, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Newcasile- 
on-Tvne, Plymouth, and York, and we are of opinion 

that the co-operation of the Council should be afforded. 
` The estimated cost of each instrument and the analysis 
of deposit is £21 for the first twelve months, and a 
subsequent annual expenditure of about £14 for each 
instrument. Six instruments would, we are advised, 
prove adequate, at any rate in the early stages of the 
Inquiry.” 


In a letter to the Yorkshire Post Mr. Robert Foster 
relates his experience in the development of building 
land in Hull. He says that '' The valuers state quite 
plainly that they will only allow as a deduction the 
actual cost of the works executed, and that they will 
claim to assess the difference between that cost (after 


allowing the original site value and the 10 per cent. 
on that) and the selling price as increment liable to 
duty. No allowance for interest on capital, law costs, 
management expenses, or anything beyond the mere cost 
of works. This is stated to be the view taken by the 
Commissioners, and is being acted upon by all the valuers 
in the country. What, then, becomes of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement made seriously as the head of a 
Government Department, when the least inquiry would 
have informed him that his own officials took, and were 
acting upon, an entirely different view? Instead of 
' nothing due to brains, capital, and expenditure ' being 
taxed, it is precisely these elements which the officials 
consider are liable to taxation, and the builders' impres- 
sion that ' profits were to be taxed as increment’ turns 
out to be perfectly well founded.”’ 


The building trade is represented in the list of 
birthday honours by Mr. Charles Allom, who is a member 
of the firm of White, Allom & Co., decorators, 
London. He was on the Royal Commission for the 
Brussels, Rome, and Turin Exhibitions, and rendered 
valuable service in the decoration of the British sections 
at Brussels and Turin. Mr. Charles Allom is also a 
keen yachtsman and the owner of the famous 15-metre 
cutter Istria, the crack boat of her class last year. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

CnuaRD.—Mr. Edward C. H. Maidman, Lic.R.I. B.A., of 
Sherborne, has been awarded the first premium of £10 by the 
committee of the Y.M.C.A. for his competitive design for 
their proposed buildings. 

ELLESMERE Port.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council it was stated that Mr. E. P. Jones had 
given two prizes of £10 and £5 for a town plan of Elles- 
mere Port, and the competition had resulted as follows :— 
1, Mr. J. M. S. Boyle; 2, Mr. L. Barnish. Both competitors 
are students in the department of civic design at the School 
of Architecture, Liverpool University. 

PrymoutH.—At the last meeting of the Finance and 
General Purposes Sub-committee of Plymouth Education 
Committee, Mr. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., of London, sub- 
mitted his award in connection with the Public School com- 
petition. Nine designs were submitted by six competitors. 
One of the designs entered by Messrs. Thornely, Rooke & 
Barron was placed first, with a premium of £50, and the 
design entered by Messrs. Sedding & Wheatley was placed 
second, with a premium of £30. 

Ponterract.—In the recent architectural competition 
for designs for extensions at the Pontefract Dispensary аз 
a memorial to the late King Edward, those submitted by 
Mr. W. J. Tennant, architect and surveyor, Pontefract, 
have been selected, and he has been entrusted with the 
carrying out of the work. 

WEYBRIDGE.—The trustees of the Whiteley Homes have 
decided on a system of collaboration instead of competition 
for the buildings at Whiteley Park, near Weybridge, which 
they are about to begin. They have accordingly appointed 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., to work together 


with Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., the trustees’ consult- 
ing architect. 


On Saturday last H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught opened 
at Earl’s Court the Imperial Services Exhibition, and after 
inspecting the many interesting exhibits of both arms of 
the Services, naval and military, he visited the entrenched 
camp ; from there he was conducted to the Empress Theatre 
to witness the naval spectacle of the bombardment of the 
forts and town, which is carried out in a realistic manner. 
The Earls Court Exhibitions are so popular that it 18 
impossible to consider them otherwise than as the standing 
feature of London’s open-air entertainment, and, judging 
from the numbers passing in on Saturday, this present 
Exhibition will no doubt prove of as much interest as that 
held last year. Under the new management last year the 
Exhibition was undoubtedly a great success, and this year 
this popular feature of a combined naval and military 
nature combined with fine weather should cause a record 
attendance. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Оов illustration of the Gower Street front of University 
College, London, reproduces the drawing now exhibited in 
the Architectural Room of the Royal Academy. It is of 
particular interest because the new building for the Archi- 
tectural Department of the University constitutes the first 
of the steps taken to complete the new Gower Street front 
of the college. It will serve very materially to increase 
the close connection that already exists between the schools 
of architecture, sculpture, fine art, and engineering. It 
will set free additional accommodation for other depart- 
ments of the college, and owing to the contemplated 
coalescence of the schools of architecture at University and 
King’s Colleges, it will mark a further stage in the pre- 
vention of overlapping that is one of the essential objects 
of those interested in university education in London. 

The new building resembles the completed Institutes 
of Physiology and Pharmacology, in that it is self-con- 
tained, and that it has been brought into close relation 
with those departments with which it is most intimately 
connected. It lies immediately to the west of the Slade 
School of Fine Art; to the east of it, between the new 
Institute of. Chemistry and the Slade School, on the site 
of the old Gower Place, the new sculpture studios will be 
erected, while the Department of Engineering already 
forms the south portion of the new side of the quadrangle. 
Between it and Engineering a building is shortly to be 
erected for the Galton School of Eugenics. As in the 
case of all the new buildings of the college, the plans have 
been conceived generously with a view of allowing for the 
expansion which experience has shown is to be expected in 
the near future. The basement includes service rooms, 
and has accommodation that could be used for workshops. 
The ground floor includes the rooms for the Professor, with 
space that could be made available for a future town- 
planning department, and a large, well-lighted lecture 
theatre, with accommodation for about 120. The first floor 
has as its principal room a large museum some 50 feet 
square, and in addition to this accommodation has been 
found for a departmental library and a class-room. Th 
college already possesses considerable material for the 
museum, but this will be largely increased by accessions 
from King's College. The second floor is given over to 
studios, one for first-year students and the other for 
advanced students. The third and top floor is devoted to a 
cast gallery. 

The architect of the building, Professor Simpson, has 
naturally been greatly restricted in preparing his plans for 
the building, for it has had to be harmonised with the 
architectural design of the college. The most difficult 
part of his work has been to secure effective lighting, for 
the conditions made it impossible for large windows to 
be placed in the front that faces Gower Street. The whole 
building is lighted by a glazed well that runs from top to 
bottom, with the result that a thoroughly effective illumi- 
nation has been obtained. Further, it should be noted as 
a characteristic feature that a staff-room is included on 
each floor, so that the staff can easily be in close touch 
with the students while they are at work. 


WALTON LIBRARY, LIVERPOOL. 
OUR views of the interior of the lending library and the 
reading room of Walton Public Library, Liverpool, are 
given as examples of the work of Mr. Arnold Thornely, 
F.R.I.B.A. (of the firm of Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme 


& Thornely). 


SKETCHES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Tue old inn known аз “Тһе Corner Cupboard” and the 
Georgian house are typical examples of many interesting 
examples of old domestic work in Winchcombe. The Lych- 
gate, Battlefield, Shropshire, is a notable survival These 
sketches were made by Mr. Albert E. Lowes, a former 
holder of The Architect Travelling Studentship. 


Mr. James MILLER, F.R.I.B.A., of 15 Blythswood 
Square, Glasgow, is the architect for the new public hall 
about to be erected at a cost of £50,000 between Bothwell 
Street and Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 
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SHEET PILING AND ITS USES. 
Tum practice of sheet piling dates from the very earliest 
ages, no doubt originally taking the form of unhewn 
timber placed as close together as the natural outline would 
permit; history does not record any special development 
until, with the advent of machinery, the squared timber 
was adopted. 

Reviewing the methods of construction employed in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, it would appear that 
bearing piles, having their modern prototypes in the rein- 
forced or cast in place pile, were not in general use, it 
being an accepted fact that buildings were bound to settle ; 
the aim seems to have been to prevent the escape in a 
lateral direction of the material necessary to the proper 
support of the superstructure. That this method met with 
some success is evident from the fact that old buildings 
existing to the present day, founded on a substratum of 
water-borne gravel, notably in the eastern district of the 
City of London, have been but little affected by the drainage 
of the subsoil consequent upon the formation of modern 
sewers and improvements of like nature. 

Piling in the above form seems to have fulfilled all 
requirements for a considerable number of years, and it 
is not quite clear as to when devices such as the tongue 
and groove were first adopted, but in the year 1822 a 
patent was granted to Mr, Ewart for cast-iron sheet piling, 
although previous to this date Mr. Matthews employed 


Кто. 1.—Cast-iron sheet piling used by Mr. Matthews at Bridlington. 


cast-iron sheet piles in the construction of Bridlington 
Harbour. Various styles were employed on this work, 
the one most commonly used being of the interlocking type, 
shown in the illustration. The length of these piles was 
about 8 to 9 feet, their width from 21 inches to 2 feet, and 
their thickness about 4 inch. 

At this period cast-iron sheet piling was an unknown 
quantity, and the engineer was in the position of the 
present-day architect in relation to the modern rolled steel 
sections. 

In tracing back the history of sheet piling it is per- 
force necessary to refer to work that comes more or less 
within the scope of civil engineering, but that cast-iron 
sheet piling was generally acknowledged to be of con- 
siderable assistance to the engineer only emphasises the 
fact that in these days of very advanced construction there 
is considerable scope for the application of the modern 
section in many directions. 

Now, although a well-constructed timber dam may he 
of very considerable strength, provided it 1$ securely 
braced, this class of construction has frequently to with- 
stand enormous pressures totally unexpected and conse- 
quently unprovided for; further, timber is practically 
useless against an upward thrust, and cases can be cited 
where months of work have been destroyed through timber 
dams floating up. The strength of piling lies in its con- 
tinuity, and it is impracticable to obtain the requisite 
continuity with timber, no matter what device is employed, 
as the interlock must always be considerably weaker than 
the pile, and therefore cannot take an active part in 
resisting lateral pressure. As construction advanced the 
deficiencies of timber became more patent, so that in the 
year 1820 we find cast-iron sheet piling being employed for 
the first time on the work referred to above, the pre- 
vailing impression at that period being that, although 
suitable for some purposes, it would never entirely super- 
sede the use of timber. Fig. 2 shows a cross-section of 
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Fia. 2.—Mr. Ewart's cast-iron sheet piling. 1822. 


Ewart’s pile. These piles were to be made about 15 inches 
wide, the maximum length being about 15 feet. Some 
time after the granting of the patent to Mr. Ewart the 
system was employed in the construction of the New River 
Head, and was also used on various works at the Liver- 
pool Docks. Here some difficulty was experienced in keep- 
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ing a vertical line. The trouble seems to have arisen on 
account of the hammer getting out of alignment with th. 
pile; consequently in several instances the piles shivered. 
It is interesting to note that these piles were driven by 
means of the ringing or hand-engine, the weight of the 
monkey being from 3 to 4 cwt. Also that the difficulty 
of retaining the piles in a vertical position was eventu- 
ally overcome by driving between two baulks of timber, 
this method being now generally acknowledged to be 
the best when driving either timber or steel. The 
svstem was next employed in the rebuilding of Downe's 
Wharf, the piling being permanently embodied in the 
foundations, and shortly afterwards a slightly modified 
section was used in the construction of a wharf at Lime- 
house. Another notable work on which cast-iron piling 
was extensively employed was the construction of the 
wharfing at the sea entrance of the Norwich and Lowestoft 
Navigation, completed about 1832. In this case the inter- 
lock was formed by riveting to the lower edge of the pile 
wrought-iron cheeks projecting two or three inches beyond 
the edge, and a close joint was obtained by giving the pile 
to be driven an inclination towards the one already in 
position. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, although 
cast-iron piling had been replaced by rolled-steel sections, 
we find cast-iron sections of special design being employed 
iu the construction of the Assuan Dam, and as we pro- 
pose to deal more particularly with the subject of founda- 
tions, a brief description of a work of such magnitude in 
which the foundations were of vital importance may be 
of interest. 

The object of the undertaking was of course to secure 
a higher level of the Nile at a point where it discharges 
into the Ibrahimia Canal, and so it was decided to con- 
struct a dam across the river. It was at first decided to 
sink wells to form the up-stream and down-stream curtain 
walls, but owing to the uneven and shifting nature of the 
bed, this scheme was eventually abandoned and the walls 
were formed of cast-iron sheet piling, with the concrete 
floor laid between, about 10 feet in thickness. 

The piles were constructed with tongued and groove” 
ends, as shown in the illustration, the tongue being made 
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Fic. 3.—Cast-iron interlocking piles used in the construction of the 
Assuan Dam. 


a little shorter than the groove, so as to permit of a small 
pipe being inserted at the end of the groove for the 
purpose of afterwards grouting up the joint with cement, 
thus making it watertight. 

The iron sheet piles were at first intended to go down to 
a depth of 26 feet below the surface of the floor, the tops 
of the piles corresponding with the floor level. They were 
made in two lengths, the lower length being 16 feet, and 
the upper 10 feet. The depth was afterwards modified, 
the bottom of the piles being about 23 feet below the level 
of the floor, and the tops of the piles about 7 feet below it ; 
therefore only the 16-foot lengths were necessary. The 
10-foot lengths were, however, eventually used in the work. 
the additional 6 feet being made at the Cairo Arsenal. 
Timber piles were at first used at the corners of the founda- 
tions, but special cast-iron corner piles were afterwards 
made. 

Timber piling had been previously employed at the 
baek of the lock wall, but the silt was of so fine a nature 
that it easily percolated through with the water, filling up 
the site as the excavation proceeded, and although the silt 
and water was eventually kept out by laying canvas on 
the bottom of the excavation and up the sides of the 
piles, much valuable time was wasted. 

It should here be pointed out that this particular form 
of piling, in common with all the other cast-iron sections, 
possessed ап inefficient interlock, and that watertightness 
was secured hy means of grouting the joints, defects which 
have been entirely overcome in most of the modern rolled- 
steel sections. Nevertheless, the piling used in connection 
with the Barrage and the regulator for the Ibrahimia 
Canal proved successful, and, although costing more than 
timber, the additional cost was more than saved by the 
greater speed at which the piling could be driven. Alto- 
gether about 4,046 tons were used on the work. А case 
analogous to the above, but of course in a very minor 
degree, occurred some years ago during the erection of a 


building within the City boundary. In excavating for the 
[foundations a belt of running sand of considerable depth 
was discovered, and all endeavours to dam it proving futile, 
it was decided to fill in the area with solid concrete blocks, 
a considerable sum being expended before the work was 
successfully accomplished. Having briefly outlined the his- 
tory of metallic sheet piling, we will now deal with the 
rolled-steel sections, and later with their application to 
modern forms of construction. 

As will be seen from the accompanying diagrams, all 
the systems illustrated are faulty as regards the int... 
lock. When absolute watertightness was required it was 
necessary to have recourse to grouting, and further the 
interlock is subject to disruption through any irregular 
stress causing a pull sideways. 

The first steel sections adopted were of the built-up 
type, standard sections such as joists or plates having 
angle irons and tees riveted on to form the interlock being 
largely used. In this form it was possible to obtain a 
section, the interlock of which could only be separated by 
a pull exerted in a vertical direction, but the type proved 
unsatisfactory on account of the rivets shearing or eating 
away when unduly exposed. Attention was therefore 
directed towards turning out a section embodying all the 
essentials complete as it left the mill, and it is with 
various types of these sections and the method of employ- 
ment that we propose to deal. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TEMPLES OF PHIL/. 


AT a recent meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund in the 
rooms of the Roval Society, Burlington House, W., an illus- 
trated lecture was given by Captain H. G. Lyons, F.R.S., 
on “The Island and Temples of Phile."  . 

Captain Lyons said that the island of Phils on the First 
Cataract of the Nile was situated in a portion of Egypt 
which had ever been of great importance, for by the cataract 
there was at all times a military post and a Customs station. 
The cataract was only navigable for small boats, so that 
transport was interrupted, and here, too, the general 
fertility of the Nile Valley gave place to the 
scanty cultivation and arid wastes of Nubia. Tt 
served also as the gateway from Soudan into Egypt, 
which made it an important strategical point. Оп 
the island of Phile were many temples and other buildings, 
but none of these are of early date. Much more ancient 
structures are to be found at the lower end of the cataract 
on the island of Elephantine, for here once rose the temple 
of the god Khnum, to whom King Zoser, of the Third 
Dynasty, made a grant of the lands and villages which lay 
on either side of the cataract. This grant seems in later 
years to have been transferred to the goddess Isis of Phila, 
and on this small island there grew up a series of important 
structures in the later Egyptian dynasties. On other islands 
of the cataract, also, structural remains and inscriptions are 
to be seen. 

Many travellers have visited Phile, and have left ac- 
counts of the condition of the temple ruins as they found 
them, and in recent years few visitors to Egypt have gone 
away without seeing these monuments of ancient Egyptian 
art, which lay so picturesquely on a small island in a bend 
of the Nile just before it plunged down the rapids of the 
Assuan cataract. 

During the last fifteen years, however, the safety of the 
Phile temples has been gravely threatened by the economic 
needs of Egypt, which demanded an increased supply of water 
in the summer months if the valuable cotton crop was to 
be adequately safeguarded from drought. 

When in 1893 a site had to be selected for a reservoir, the 
reach of the Nile above the First Cataract was found to be 
the only one practicable, and a dam had therefore to be con- 
structed at the head of the rapids. This involved the sub- 
mersion of the island and the buildings which were on it. 
Many protests were raised against the proposal, and the 
question of the preservation of the temples came markedly 
to the fore, leading to a thorough investigation of the island 
and its buildings. It was determined after careful considera- 
tion to examine first the foundations of the various buildings 
after clearing away such rubbish as encumbered them, and 
generally to gain as complete a knowledge as possible of the 
probable effects of their whole or partial submersion. Work 
was commenced in 1895-96, and the débris of the mud-brick 
villages which encumbered the island was cleared away. This 
brought to light the sites of several temples which had pre 
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PHIL.E£ IN 1900, BEFORE THE RESERVOIR WAS FILLED. 


viously been covered over, but the majority of them were of their erection, more than twenty centuries ago, furnish ample 
no very great importance. Ап opening in the sandstone floor- evidence of this. Some discolouration takes place just above 
ing of the great court between the colonnades showed that the limit of submersion, due to the drying and efflorescence 
here the flooring blocks were not laid directly on the surface ‘of these salts, and this action may cause some slight fritting 
of the island, but were carried on stone cross walls, and their off of the surface grains. A whitish band also occurs at 
stability naturally affected the question how the structures ,the waterline, which, though somewhat unsightly, is quite 
erected on them would endure under submersion. ‘harmless, being due to the bleached filaments of the minute 
Usually on uncovering a temple pavement the actual (freshwater alge which occur in the river water, and which 
plan of the building would be found chisellel on the blocks attach themselves to the stone. | | 
which formed the pavement, and from this much could be As a result of these operations, the stability of these 
learned of the construction and the later alterations to the ‘temples is amply secured, and in this respect they have less 
building which had been carried out. The village débris pe fear than most other buildings in that country. 
lying against the stone had in many cases rotted away the At first the water level of the reservoir when full only 
cementing material of the sandstone, and it was often neces- partially submerged the various buildings, and did not reach 
Багу to rebuild such portions with fresh-cut blocks. Many the great temple; but in more recent years an additional 
minor points of architectural interest were met with, and supply of water has been demanded to provide for the recla- 
among these was mentioned the find by Dr. L. Borchardt. mation of waste lands in the northern portion of the Delta. 
On the top of one of the pylons a series of chiselled lines ‘This involved increasing the amount of water stored in the 
which, when measured up, proved to be the working draw- reservoir if no other site could be found. Careful surveys 
ing drawing of a column; near it was the plan of the of the Nile Valley from Assuan to F-hartoum showed that no 
capital, and from the dimensions it was quite easy to identify site offered the advantages which were to be found at the 
the columns, which had been erected in accordance with this | First Cataract, and that to every alternative site there were 
ancient working drawing to form one of the colonnades : grave objections. Nothing remained, therefore, but to raise 
between the two pylons of the great temple of Isis. | the Assuan dam so that the water leve! uf the reservoir when 
Besides clearing away the débris, numerous shafts were full would stand at 113 metres above sea-level instead of 


sunk beside each building to ascertain the depth and charac- |106 metres as before. This work was completed last year, and 


ter of the existing foundations, and it was found that the ame enlarged reservoir was opened in January last. 
When the reservoir is full little but the tops of the temple 


island consisted of a core of granite, on which a thick layer | 
of Nile silt had been deposited. The main temple had been | pylons remain above water. Even so, no doubt can arise as 
carried down to solid rock, but many other structures stood | to the stability of the structures, though the painted capitals 
on the alluvium, and would be damaged by the annual sub- | of the columns may suffer by losing their coloured decora- 


mersion to which they would be subject. tion. — : : 
In 1901, when the dam was nearing its completion, the Besides all that has been done at Phile, the Egyptian 


care of the temple buildings was seriously undertaken, and (Government has devoted considerable sums to the consolida- 
it was decided that all those which did not go down so far , tion of the other structures along the Nile affected by the 
Should be underpinned in concrete masonry, either to the · reservoir, and, in addition, an archeological survey of the 
Solid rock or, if that was too far, to a level where the soil area submerged was carried ont at the same time, from 
would always be fully saturated, and, therefore, would not be : which information of the utmost value was obtained. Much 
liable to any change or movement. These works were carried new light has been thrown not only on the history of this 
out under the direction of the engineers in charge of the . part of the Nile Valley, but also on the ethnology of the 
construction of the dam, and so а have they been : Successive races inhabiting it, thereby adding to our know- 
that repeated inspection of the island and its buildings · ledge of the early history of the country. 
has shown that no settlement of any kind has since taken | 
place. As a matter of fact, though the contrary has been 
asserted, the local sandstone is benefited by submersion. 
use in a rainless country the stone is never wholly freed 
from the soluble salts which it contains, and the quay walls 
of the island, which have been submerged annually ever since 


Mr. H. S. Емвновзт, A.R.LB.A., of 21 Spring 
Gardens, Manchester, is the architect, and Mr. W. Gornall, 
of Bolton, the contractor, for the new warehouses in Whit- 

worth Street West, Manchester. 
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PHILZ SUBMERGED TO THE LEVEL OF 106 METRES ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 1905. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART ICLUB. 

OxcE again the galleries of the Royal Society of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, are filled with the works 
of the New English Art Club in its forty-ninth exhibition. 
The present show is no more exhilarating than those pre- 
viously submitted to our gaze by this band of exhibitors. 
The Club is, of course, justified in referring to the works as 
Modern pictures, but we are, on our part, also justified in 
differentiating between pictures and painting, even though 
to some the distinction may seem too subtle. Were it not for 
the works of a very few it would be impossible to glean any 
satisfaction from our most recent inspection of a London 
exhibition. And who are these very few? Messrs. Orpen, 
McEvoy, Mark Fisher, and W. Rothenstein amongst the men 
and Miss Alice Fanner for the lady artists. We might 
perhaps add to these Mr. William Coles, Sir Montagu 
Pollock, and Miss Margaret Gere; and thereafter we draw 
blank, except for here and there a sketch, a study that is 
reputable or even good, though lacking any particular cachet. 

Miss Fanner's oil-colours delight us now, as hitherto; 
even if the Ramsgate canvas lacks the brilliant qualities of 
her other exhibits, yet it is distinctive and capable. “Оп 
the Medway—near Stangate Creek," and ‘‘ Windy Day— 
Southampton Water," are entirely in the artist's vigorous 
manner. Mr. W. Rothenstein's subjects do not call for 
either breeziness or brilliance, but in his ‘‘ Young Bengali at 
his Devotions," and in the study for this oil-colour, he 
shows really good work of its class; and he proclaims him- 
self in no uncertain manner. Mr. Orpen, in two exhibits, 
is most satisfactory ; “Тһе Furniture Painter ” is a spirited 
production and a good piece of composition, whilst the 
artist's auto-portrait in oils is strikingly effective. Unfor- 
tunately, the various ‘‘ properties’’ spoil the canvas as а 
picture; had Mr. Orpen been content merely to paint in a 
plain background all would have been well Mr. McEvoy's 
one contribution (an oil-colour) depicts a well-posed girl, 
passably modelled, placed near a mirror, so as to enable 
the artist to show the profile in reflection, an old but ever- 
favourite device of the followers of Apelles. ‘‘ Myrtle"' (as 
the work is called) is certainly meritorious. 

But more attractive than ‘‘ Myrtle," more soul-satisfying 
than the auto-portrait, more inspiring than Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s contributions is Mr. Mark Fisher's “ Apple 
Blossom " ; it is in every respect charming, with its well- 
developed and well-portrayed clouded sky, which retains its 
proper scale of importance on the canvas, whose central 
object of interest is the tree with its wealth of blossom. This 
picture is rendered in oil-colours as charmingly as any other 
medium would have given. 

And now we will regard a few works and a few artists 
at random. Mr. Mark Gertler should avoid in his studies ' 
carrying the background “hatching” or lining over the | 
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subject. Mr. Gerald Summers is apt to be too hard in his 
technique; both modulation and atmosphere are needed. 
Mr. Tryon has better work than most of the exhibitors, and 
his line and sepia study of “ Castillo de Ayub, Calatynd," 
should reproduce well. Mr. John Currie shows good 
“action” in “Priest Stopping a Fight," but the sketch is 
altogether too sketchy and poor to merit exhibition. In his 
“ Seaweed Gatherers on Mish Маап” (oils) we are con- 
fronted by a mass of gaudy colouring, a lack of composition ; 
indeed, we might almost say by discomposition, when we 
regard the unfortunate lad who has been made the subject 
of misfit in a game of ‘‘ Head, body, and legs.’ 

Mr. A. E. John's one contribution, ‘‘ The World” would 
more appropriately be dubbed “Тһе Flesh?” ; the pose of 
this nude female is, however, satisfactory, though she 1s 
terribly out of drawing. Mr. Ian Strang has a good study 
in his portrait of a priest. ‘‘ Baker Street Tunnel" is a 
nice etching by Mr. С. S. Cheston, and as much may be said 
for Mr. Lee's “ Rochester" ; even more may be said for 
Mr. Unvin's “ Albert Hall," which is powerfully wrought. 
Mr. По44% dry-point portraits show well-modelled and well- 
posed figures, and look like good portraits. | 

Some of the artists seem to pluck at the skirts of success, 
whilst failing to grasp them. As, for instance, Mr. Gere 
in “Тһе Head of the Simplon," Mr. Shackleton in “ Cod- 
fishing." and Mr. Rich in his “On the Chelmer ” ; but the 
last-named has attained the grasp in some of his work, such 
as “Оп the Medway " and “ Solitude," whilst Mr. Gere in 
“ The Stone-breaker'' has an effective work in oils, which 
gains when viewed from a short distance. The man's figure 
needs, however, to be more pronounced. 

Mr. Joseph Southall scores a success іп ‘ Rue de 
Rivoli," a work in water-colours on a plaster panel; he has 
also a couple of passable oil exhibits. Mr. William Coles' 
“ Portchester" (No. 91), is a pretty little water-colour 
sketch, very sympathetically painted. Miss Ethel Walker 
cannot be congratulated upon her ‘‘decorative’’ designs, 
which lack good composition—or composition of any kind in 
some instances. Sir Montagu Pollock has a most pleasing 
water-colour in “Тһе Burnt Common ”’; this is just one of 
the few good works on exhibition. 

Hitherto we have but touched upon the oil-paintings dis- 
played on the walls; the rest of the notice will deal solely 
with works in this medium. Mr. Harmar's “ Monxton ”” is 
harsh, lacks atmosphere and irresistibly recalls to us the 
figures of a toy Noah's Ark. And what has Mr. Walter 
Sickert been about in “ Sunset over Dieppe” ? It is a dull 
daub, suggesting nothing at all. As a neighbour it has Mr. 
Boyd’s “ Mediterranean Morning," which has been inspi 
only by grotesque visions of the night. Mr. Steer's portrait 
of Mrs. Hammersley shows a well-painted head, the flesh 


tints unusually good for this exhibition, and the sitter 18 
well posed. 
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THE KIOSK (*PHARAOH'S BED"), PHIL.E, SHOWING DISCOLOURATION DUE TO SALT EFFLORESCENCE, AND 


THE WHITE BAND CAUSED BY ALGAE 


Mr. Shepherd needs to learn the value of “tones” and 
"scale" ; in the absence of appreciation of these qualities 
we are shown such furniture pictures as “ The Bookman "' 
and ' Waiting." The former work depicts a table-cover and 
two chairs and a couch and two pictures and a bookcase— 
and (incidentally apparently) a or the bookman. In the 
latter picture we willingly recognise the young lady's well- 
posed and expressive figure, but it forms too slight a portion 
of the whole. 

Mr. Fisher Prout's group of kine is good in ''River 
Pastures." Mr. S. F. Gore’s “Тһе Back Gardens’! is a 
stupid subject (for it is no subject for an artist), and is 
poorly painted, just what a child might be expected to do; 
indeed, children as now trained under the Ablett system 
would give us far better work. 

But we must record our grateful appreciation of Miss 
Margaret Gere's “ Ten Virgins," which is a good piece of 
decorative composition, with nice harmonious colouring, and 
which tells its story effectively. What a contrast to another 
scriptural subject by Miss Gwendolen Raverat! We refer to 
" The Visitation," which is the desecration of Art, showing 
two commonplace female figures clasping each other about the 
neck; we know them to be scriptural, because of the halos 
around the heads—otherwise ! | 

And what we have remarked about the lack of sense of 
“© scale" is apparent once again in Miss Bland’s “Game of 
Croquet,” where the two players are inconspicuous ; other- 
wise the work deserves praise for its bright harmonious 
colouring and for the evident appreciation of composition in 
landscape. Miss Clare Attwood’s ‘‘ Roses ” is a clever study 
of an interior, and is a relief from the general level of 
mediocrity—or worse. Mrs. Cheston’s “ Nude” forms a 
good study and an appreciation of Art. Miss Lilian Harris 
has a couple of works portraving Church memorial statues, 
and she has treated them very sympathetically ; and Miss 
Gosse, in ‘‘ The Bouquet," shows an appreeiation for colour 
and massing. But Heaven help us! What an insult it is 
to a long.suffering public to hang such a work as Mr. 
Mayor's “Тһе Swing”! So amorphous, so dirty, so crude, 


and so typical of a certain school of painting in this first 
quarter of the twentieth century. Without regret we lay 
down our pen, and would in all earnestness ask the members 
of the New English Art Club to put their house in order, 
| and to demand from themselves and from outside exhibitors 
work of a higher calibre than that more recently displayed 


' to the public gaze. 


| 
| 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


IN our issue of January 3 we gave the verbatim report of 
| Sir Francis Fox, M.Inst.C.E., prepared at the request of 
' the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, in view of the projected 

L.C.C. tramway tunnel at the east end of the cathedral. 

In it he stated that the building was overloaded, and was 

already actually moving and cracking. 
| A further report has now been received from Sir Francis 

Fox, as a result of his continued examination of the struc- 

ture. Of this we are able to give an exact copy by the kind- 

ness of Canon Alexander, the Treasurer of St. Paul's: — 

Sewer of 1831.—In order to ascertain whether the Cor- 
poration of London had any records of the nature of the 
' subsoil adjacent to the cathedral, I placed myself in com- 
‘munication with the engineer to the Corporation of London, 
| Mr. Sumner, and he was instructed to furnish me with any 
information in his power. He kindly had a careful search 
made among the archives of the City of London, and was 
successful in finding the original plan of the sewer which 
'was proposed to be made on the south side of the cathedral 
in 1831, on which also is indicated the shaft in the street 
referred to by Mr. Brunel and Mr. John Rennie in their 
‘protests of that date. 

It appears that on August 24, 1831, the Commissioners 
of Sewers appointed Mr. Telford, Mr. Brunel, and Mr. 
Acton to meet and confer with the representatives of the 
‘cathedral, Mr, Rennie, Mr. Smirke, and Mr. Cockerell, 
to report their opinion on the construction of the sewers. 

There is a memorandum by Mr. Cockerell, dated Septem- 
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PHILÆ IN 1900, AFTER THE UNDERPINNING WORK HAD BEEN COMPLETED. 


ber 1, 1831, in which he states that a shaft, or well, in close 
proximity to the south porch, was sunk 31 ft. below the 
street level ; that the bottom was filled with sand and water, 
which came in in such quantities that the workmen were 
compelled to stop work, the sand falling from and under- 
mining the sides. He observes that “ оп the north side of 
the well, towards the cathedral, the sand has come in in 
greater quantity.” 

Mr. George Rennie, writing on September 2, 1831, says. 
“Тһе sand is a quicksand, and therefore dangerous to the 
church.” 

Mr. Cockerell writes on September 6. 1831, that “at a 
meeting of five of the six persons to-day, Mr. Brunel coin- 
cides in a great measure with them respecting the operation, 


their opinion being that great risk is incurred to St. Paul’s | 


Cathedral by the present line of sewer. . . . The sand is 
so loose as to run through the fingers. . . . The opening 
in the bed of sand has given vent to the water in the sand, 
necessitating a steam engine to keep the sewer already build- 
ing dry. The excavation to the south of the cathedral is 
inundated with running sand and water . . . it is impos- 
sible to retain the sand ; consequently it is feared that much 
more than the contents of the sewer, 6 ft. by 7 ft., 1s re- 
moved, and already damage may have been occasioned ; the 
continuing of it seems obviously fraught with the utmost 
peril to the cathedral." 

In consequence of this, on September 21, 1831, the Com- 
missioners of Sewers ''ordered the shaft near the south 
transept of the cathedral to be filled up forthwith and be 
made secure, the sewer to be diverted.’’ 

Buildings on South Side of Cathedral.—The same quick- 
sand was encountered in the excavations for the warehouses 
on the south side of the street, particularly those at the 
corner of Godliman Street. 

In 1854 ‘‘the sewer in Little Carter Lane was recon- 
structed. The contractors, in excavating the ground to the 
required depth, found they were in a quicksand full of water, 
and the bricks disappeared as soon as laid, and it was with 
creat difficulty the invert of the sewer was laid." 
` All excavations in connection with building operations 
in the vicinity of the cathedral demand attention. These 
excavations are important causes for the serious movements 
which have taken place along the south side of the cathe. 
dral, particularly of the south portico, which has been 
cracked. and to which massive iron tie-rods have been fixed. 
Portions of this portico had to be taken down some ten years 
ago and rebuilt. 

Peat Under Cathedral.-—I hand you herewith copy of 
one of the three borings which were made in the year 1907. 
this one being in the north aisle of the choir on the floor of 
the crypt. This drawing shows that the bottom of these 


foundations is 4 ft. 6 in. below crypt floor; that at a tota 
depth of 5 ft. 6 in., or one foot below foundation, a bed of 
peat was reached 12 in. in thickness. The box of samples 
from this boring has also since been found, amongst them 
being the peat in question. 

Plumbing of the Dome and Walls.—This operation has 
been carried out on several occasions, with the result that 
they are found to be out of truth in different places, generally 
in a south-westerly direction. 

The amount of divergence would be negligible were the 
fabric at rest and the core of the walls and piers intact, 
but though the movement is not in itself serious at present, 
still it is imperative that it should be stopped, otherwise it 
is only a question of time when danger will be reached. | 

Cracks in the Main Piers.— In consequence of the tilting 
of the eight main piers of the dome, due to the excessive and 
unequally distributed pressure on the foundations, the main 
piers in places have been seriously cracked and require 
attention. 

Buttresses to the Drum of the Dome.—These are thirty- 
two in number, of which twenty-three are cracked, those to 
the south-west being very seriously disintegrated. Іп the 
case of No. 1, when a lantern was held on one side of the 
buttress (which is 4 ft. 6 in. in thickness) the light could be 
seen from the other side. I find that these buttresses have 
only a facing of ashlar, the inside being apparently small 
rubble thrown in more or less loosely. Both the outer and 
inner walls of the drum itself are also cracked, and have been 
pointed up in years gone by. 

South Transept.—In the south transept walls serious 
cracks have occurred, and some ten years ago the heavy iron 
tie-rods already referred to were fixed to overcome the motion. 
This, however, continues, as is proved by numerous “ live’ 
cracks in the cement ‘ tell-tales’’ which are being fixed 
in many parts of the cathedral; some of these, which have 
been put in position for only a month, are already cracked. 

Foundations.—To excavate down to these is naturally a 
subject for much hesitation, for fear of further disturbing 
the equilibrium of the cathedral; but I am informed that 
they are generally 4 ft. 6 in. below thecrypt floor. the bottom 
of the wall at the east end being considerably lower. 

I have been furnished with a drawing giving the depth 
of the foundation of the south transept, and also of the 
buildings erected a few years since at the side of Godliman 
Street. From this and other drawings it will be observed 
that the excavation for these buildings was twelve feet below 
the footings of the cathedral, and we know from records 
that they were in quicksand, and that pumping was going 
on. The sand having once been disturbed continues to move 
slowly away, probably on the outside of the deep sewer. 

The cathedral, though standing immediately, as I am 
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informed, on pot earth, gravel, and sand, is underlaid by 
wet sand and gravel (the level of water depending, more or 
less, on the rainfall), for a depth of about five to six feet 
above the London clay. The strata of wet sand and gravel 
constitute an unreliable and unstable condition of affairs, 


which requires a remedy. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. 

A GRANT of £500 a year for three years to the University of 
Cambridge has been sanctioned by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, to enable advisory work in forestry to be under- 
taken in the following twelve counties: Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, Essex, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Rutlandshire, and Lincolnshire. 

The Forestry Committee has filled the post of Adviser in 
Forestry by the appointment of Mr. Charles Hankins, who 
commenced his duties on April 1l. The services of Mr. 
Hankins are now at the disposal of any person who desires 
advice concerning the formation or treatment of woodlands 
situated in the twelve counties mentioned. Under the terms 
of the grant the Forestry Committee is at liberty to charge 
a fee for services rendered by Mr. Hankins, provided that 
such fee does not exceed one guinea per day for each day's 
work in the field. 

Applications for advice should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Forestry Committee, 1 Free School Lane, Cambridge. 


First QUARTERLY PROGRESS REPORT ох TIMBER RESEARCH 
Work, by Е. Воззем, Вокрох, M.A., and А. Р. 
Lone, В.А. 


Introduction. 


In November 1912 the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
authorised a grant in aid of £500 a year for two years to the 
University of Cambridge, to enable research work in timber 
to be carried on. A condition attached to the grant stipu- 
lated that the work must be confined to indigenous trees, or 
to such exotic trees as have been proved, or may be shown, 
to be of commercial importance in the United Kingdom. 
This offer was accepted by the Senate on December 19, and 
the Forestry Committee appointed Mr. E. Russell Burdon 
and Mr. A. B. Long as Investigator and Assistant Investi- 
gator in Timber respectively for a period of two years. 

Investigation of Scots Pine. 


| Work commenced on January 1, 1913, when an investiga- 
tion into the growth and utilisation of Scots pine was taken 


in hand. 
The two main reasons for selecting Scots pine as the sub- 


ject of the first inquiry were:—- 
(1) Its economic value as evidenced by the large amount 


annually imported from the Baltic, in the shape of rcd and 


yellow deals, battens, scantlings, laths, poles, railway 
sleepers, pit props, packing-case material, firewood, &c., &c. 

(2) The existence of extensive areas of waste land in the 
Eastern Counties, on which the planting of Scots pine might 
perhaps prove profitable. A good deal of this land is within 
easy access of Cambridge, and can be inspected without heavy 
expense. 

The main object of the inquiry is to ascertain to what 
extent Scots pine can be profitably grown, to investigate the 
quality of the timber produced under various conditions in 
different districts, and judge of its suitability for many pur- 
poses at present filled by importea pine. The answers to these 
questions can only be found 

(1) By making detailed studies of the conditions under 
which Scots pine is at present grown, and estimating from 
the measurement of sample areas the actual and possible yield 
per acre obtainable from different soils, situations and sylvi- 
cultural conditions ; 

(2) By making comparative studies of the home-grown 
and the imported timber, and testing the value of the former 
for various purposes to which the latter is now applied. 


Preliminary Inspection of Pine Woods. 


The first thing necessary in this inquiry is to find out 
exactly what can be produced in different districts from each 
class of soil, when the trees have been grown under proper 
sylvicultural conditions. This involves a considerable amount 
of travelling, and preliminary inspections of pine woods 
have been made on upwards of twenty different estates, in 
order to select sample areas bearing good stocking of mature 
pine which are suitable for measuring up the yield per acre. 
These include woods in the neighbourhood of King's Lynn, 
Castle Rising, Sandringham, Thetford and Brandon in Nor- 
folk, Mildenhall, Bury St. Edmunds and Lowestoft in 
Suffolk, Woburn and Ampthill in Bedfordshire, Slough in 
Buckinghamshire, Hungerford and Newbury in Berkshire. 

The majority of the woods visited are so badly under- 
stocked that they cannot be taken as any criterion on whica 
to base an estimate of the possibilities of Scots pine timber 
in this country, and the only wcods in which suitable areas 
have so far been found for measuring the yield and for 
sampling the quality of the timber are as follows :— 

King's Lynn, Norfolk, Gaywood Estate, Captain R. L. 
Bagge. 

Woburn, Bedfordshire, the Duke of Bedford. 
Langley Park, Slough, Buckinghamshire, 


Harvey, Bart. 
Barton Mills, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Sir Henry Bunbury, 


Bart. 
Highelere, Newbury, Berkshire, the Earl of Carnarvon. 


Measurement of Sample Areas. 


The pine woods on the first two estates of the above list, 
viz. King’s Lynn and Woburn, have been studied in detail ; 


Sir Robert 
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sample areas in each case have been measured up, and sample 
trees felled and converted. In neither case, however, was it 
found possible to obtain an area of even one quarter of an 
acre without some considerable gaps in the canopy. 

At Woburn—after prolonged search—two sample plots 
of different age classes (YO years and 120 years) were selected 
and measured, and four sample trees have been felled. Of 
these, three were converted for future economic studies, while 
the fourth has been utilised for stem analysis by means of 
sections taken every 10 feet. 

At King’s Lynn sample areas, totalling half an acre, were 
measured in a single wood of 100-year-old pine, and two 
sample trees were felled. Both of these have been converted, 
one/for stem analysis and the other for economic study. 

Soil samples have been taken at both places down to a 
depth of 6 feet where rock formation has not prevented 
boring, and these are now being analysed mechanically and 
chemically at the School of Agriculture. 

The results of this work are being studied, and will be pub- 
lished as a bulletin as soon as possible. 
few general remarks may be of interest. 

Stocking.—Both Scots pine woods measured at Woburn 
fall into the first quality class of Schlich's yield tables (see 
“ Manual of Forestry," Vol. III., Appendix III., pp. 360, 
361), but on comparing the stocking with the figures in the 
table the difference is very marked. The 90-year-old wood at 
Woburn only contains 176 trees per acre (on the basis of 
one-quarter acre measured), as against 200 trees of this age 
in Schlich's table. In the 120-year-old wood at Woburn, in 
which an area just over half an acre was measured, the 
stocking was 85 trees per acre, against 140 trees of this age 
class in Schlich's table. 

The King's Lynn wood of 100-year-old pine, in which half 
an acre was measured, falls into the second quality class, and 
the stocking here was 216 trees per acre, as against 250 trees 
in Schlich's tables. 

Taper.—The effect of the open condition of the 120-year- 
old wood at Woburn was strongly evidenced in the extra 
rapidity of taper as compared with the trees in the denser 
stands. 

Girth Variation and Side Branches.—The influence of the 
gaps in the canopy upon the girth of the trees, and the 
number of side branches, was also marked by the wide 
variations in the girth. In the better-stocked plot at Woburn 
the variation in diameter ranged from 11 inches to 244 inches, 
and in the more open plot from 144 inches to 294 inches. 
The same thing was noticeable at King's Lynn, the diameters 
in the three measured plots ranging from 7 inches to 22 inches, 
from 9 inches to 194 inches, and from 124 inches to 21 inches. 
The plots with the widest variation in diameter were those 
containing the greatest gaps. In every case the trees abutting 
on the gaps were, of course, much more branched than the 
rest. 

Shape of the Stem.—An interesting point in connection 
with the 90-year-old, plot at Woburn, which was situated on a 
hillside with a moderately steep slope towards the E.S.E., 
was that the majority of the trees were elliptical in section, 
and the long axis of the ellipse was always parallel to the 
direction of the valley. But on the opposite side of the 
valley, where many of the trees were also flattened in section, 
the long axis of the ellipse was at right angles to the direction 
of the valley. 

The Timber. 


Conversion.—The low percentage of waste in converting 
the sample trees, which resulted from close supervision of the 
operation, is a point to notice. A waste of 30 to 40 per cent. 
is not uncommon in many estate saw mills, while the waste 
from these four sample trees (omitting the two trees used for 
stem analysis) has been only 24 per cent. The gain in 
timber is represented chiefly by material suitable for packing 
cases and agricultural implements, such as seed boxes, fruit 
trays, hen coops, fish boxes, &c. A considerable amount of 
the raw material required for the manufacture of such articles 
is at present imported from the Baltic. | 

Storaqe.—The Woburn timber is being stored in the estate 
timber yard, until its accommodation at Cambridge becomes 
possible ; but the King’s Lynn timber has already been trans- 
ferred to Cambridge. The deals, scantlings, boards, &c., have 
all been properly stacked to season, and as soon as the facili- 
ties which the new Forestry Building will provide allow of 
such work being commenced the timber will be examined 
macroscopically and microscopically, graded accordng to 
quality, and compared with specimens of imported Baltic 
timber. Samples of these have ben purchased for the pur- 
pose from one of the largest importers on the East Coast. 

Utilisation. — Most of this timber will eventually serve for 


In the meantime a 


experiments in utilisation, and it is intended to lay down 
a certain number of the boards as floor-boards in the new 
Forestry Building, where the quality can be tested alongside 
the imported floor-boards. 

In this connection an instructive example of floor-boards 
of red deal having been laid upside down (i.e. with the 
concave side of the annual rings uppermost) came to our 
notice in a large country house. The boards, which had been 
in wear for about six years, were “ shelling out’’ very badly. 
The owner kindly allowed us to have all the boards taken up 
and sent to Cambridge, where they will be re-laid the oppo- 
site way (convex side of the annual rings uppermost) in one 
of the rooms of the Forestry Building. This will enable the 
wearing qualities of the two faces to be compared. 

Cases of this sort are very common—the University library 
at Cambridge provides another instance—but the trouble 
could no doubt be stopped by architects and builders specify- 
ing that all floor-boards must be planed on the side on which 
the annual rings are convex (i.e. the side nearest the outside 
of the tree as it grew). 

Sap Stains.—Tentative experiments have been made with 
a few of the deals and boards at Woburn, to see if they can be 


prevented from ''blueing" by applications of steam, boiling 
water, or solutions of bicarbonate of soda. 


Wood-Using Industries. 


As time and opportunity permitted, visits have been made 
to any wood-using industries in the neighbourhood of the 
woodlands under inspection, and much interesting informa- 
tion has been acquired. 

The lath rending industry, formerly of considerable im- 
portance, 1s still carried on to a limited extent both at 
Woburn Sands and at King’s Lynn. It was astonishing to 
find that the raw material, from which the laths are now 
made, consists chiefly of timber imported from the Baltic, 
and that even in an inland county like Bedfordshire such 
business can still be carried on. 

The Fuller’s Earth Mine at Woburn Sands was also in- 
spected, as a comparatively large number of pit props, 
“head trees," and short boards are required in the galleries. 
Two props and one ''head tree ” are required every 2 feet, 
and the whole roof between two ‘‘ head trees” is boarded up 
with elm. Owing to the great pressure of the loose sandy soil 
in which the galleries are tunnelled, the props and “ head 
trees " last very little time, a fact which we proved for our- 
selves, as on visiting the mine a second time, only three weeks 
after the first visit, we found props which had just been put 
in at the time of our first visit already sagging ominously. 

The props and ‘‘ head trees'' in use in this mine were 
mostly Baltic timber. 

Several other industries have also been visited—saw mills, 
turnery works, box manufacturers, &c.—and specimens of 
some of the articles manufactured obtained. 

Poplar.—When visiting the Earl of Cadogan’s estate at 
Culford, Suffolk, the opportunity for measuring up an inter- 
esting plantation of the female Black Italian poplar 
(Populus regenerata) was taken advantage of. The figures, 
which will be published later, show the poor results of plant- 
ing light-demanding trees of this description in close condi- 
tioms, and the difference in volume between the trees on the 
outside of the plantation compared with those within 1i 18 
remarkable. A series of measurements in other plarftations 
is contemplated for comparison with these figures as soon as 
time permits. 

Elder.—On one or two estates a large number of elder 
poles. which had recently been cut, afforded an opportunity 
of testing the value of this wood for fencing. On one estate 
in Norfolk elder is well spoken of for fence posts, but the 
general opinion seems to be that it is worthless. А certain 
number of poles have accordingly been obtained for experi 
ment, and the agent of one estate has also promised to test 
its durability by experiments. 

Chestnut.—Several cases of ring-shaken chestnut have been 
met with in the course of the work, and specimens of these 
have been obtained when possible for future examination. 

Larch.—By the kindness of several estate owners, Mr. 
Burdon was enabled to lay down a number of experimental 
larch plantations some five years ago, with the object o 
studying the connection between the chermes insects and the 
larch canker. 

Two of these have failed from fire or drought, but the 

twelve which remain afford an excellent opportunity ЯН 

studying the influences of soil, climate, aspect, &c., on t 
rowth of larch. . 

i Each plantation contained forty Japanese and sixty-four 

European larch. The seedling trees for the experiment we 

all raised from the same batch of seed in an Irish nursery, 
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and were planted out at three years old. The plantations 
were started on different estates in England and Scotland, 
the distribution in different counties being as follows: 
Gloucestershire (2), Berkshire (1), Bedfordshire (1), Hert- 
fordshire (1), Lincolnshire (2), Northumberland (1) Dum- 
friesshire (3). A smaller plot of some twenty trees was also 
started in the Cambridge Botanic Gardens. 

The difference in the rate of growth of the various 
plantations is very marked, and it is hoped that careful 
analyses of the soil and climatic conditions may yield infor- 
mation of value as to the influences which these factors exert 
on the growth of larch and the structure of the wood. 

Soil samples, taken to a depth of 6 feet, have been ob- 
tained from some of the plantations, and are being analysed, 
chemically and mechanically, at the Agricultural School. 
The trees have been measured at intervals, and an inspection 
of all the plantations will be made this year. 


Lecture. 


A Paper describing the broad lines on which it is hoped 
to develop research work in timber and forest products at 
Cambridge was read by Mr. Burdon on March 5 before the 
Royal Society of Arts, and was published in the March 
journal of that Society. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
IN the current number of the Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects are included the following reports 
from its constituent Chapters on two subjects that are at 
present of pressing interest to architects in our own 
country :— 
OFFICIAL ARCHITECTS. 


Louisiana Chapter.—A Bill creating a State architect 
was placed before the State legislature two years ago. It 
was opposed by the Chapter and the Bill was killed. 

Southern California Chapter.—The Chapter is at 
present interested in having created a State Department of 
Architecture, and one of the members of the Chapter has 
been delegated to bring the matter before the next session 
of the California State legislature. 

Pittsburgh Chapter.—The matter is in the hands of a 
committee appointed by Mr. Stotz (a member of the 
Chapter) as President of the State Association. Mr. 
Rankin, of Philadelphia, is the chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

New Jersey Chapter.—The State of New Jersey has a 
State architect. The Legislative Committee of the Chapter 
has just caused a Bill to be prepared, placing this office 
проп a proper basis, providing for competitions and 
sufficient revenue to run the department properly. 

San Francisco Chapter.—It was reported that an 
attempt would be made to amend the law of 1872 so that 
it would provide either for the direct appointment of the 
architect or by competition. With reference to the Archi- 
tectural Commission Bill, the outlook was not во 
encouraging. | 

Cleveland Chapter.—No movement has been made in Ohio 
toward the employment of a State architect. 

Washington State Chapter.—An account was given of the 
interview with the Governor of the State upon the subject 

of the establishment of a State Bureau of Architec- 
ture and the appointment of a State architect. The Governor 
made a recommendation on the subject, based on the conten- 
боп that, as the State owned buildings valued at several 
million dollars, better results could be obtained by having 
à State department to take care of such work as repairs and 
additions than if reliance were placed on local advice, as at 
present. While recognising the force of the Governor's 
views, the Chapter representative took exception to a further 


suggestion that the State architect design all new work for 
the State, by showing that the resulting demand on this 
State official would be so heavy that he could not do justice 
to the public buildings, which should be objects of State 
pride. Referred to the Chapter's Committee on Legislation. 

Philadelphia Chapter.—No better indication could be 
given of the necessary qualifications of a city architect than 
the mention of the duties set forth in the notice recently 
issued by the Civil Service Commission of Philadelphia. 
This notice calls for a competitive examination for the posi- 


Philadelphia, to be conducted by a board of special ex- 
aminers, selected after conference with the Philadelphia 
Chapter by the Commission, which has announced (hat 
Frank Miles Day and Clarence C. Zantzinger have agreed 
io serve, together with Arthur M. Swanson, chief examiner, 
ex-officio. In the language of the notice: ‘‘ He should be a 
man of good training, wide interests and broad view. He 
must devise and put in operation a sound system of business 
administration for his office, in order that it may command 
the fullest measure of respect and confidence, both from the 
public and the building trades. He must be familiar with 
the best methods of professional practice and their applica- 
tion to all classes of work. It will be the duty of the city 
architect to advise the administration as to the manner in 
which the future construction of the city shall be carried on, 
whether directly by his office or by appointed architects. He 
will have in his office a small force of draughtsmen, specifica- 
tion writers and superintendents, with whose assistance he 
will carry on alterations, repairs and such new work as he 
may find possible with the force at his disposal. He will 
nominate for appointment practising architects, who will be 
charged with designing and supervising the construction of 
other city buildings, where such architect or architects are 
not to be in the regular employment of the city. He will 
conduct competitions when architects are to be chosen by 
that method. He will occupy the position of supervising 
and consulting architect to all work executed by others. As 
the city's direct representative under these conditions, he 
must be equipped to act in lieu of the owner or building 
committee, as ordinarily understood in private practice, in 
safeguarding the city's interests in every direction. The 
city architect, 1f he be a man of force and ability, will act 
as a centre for many movements looking toward the welfare 
and improvement of the city, such as economic housing, the 


and unification of minor street objects. The city architect 
should serve as a force for co-ordinating and advising all 
agencies working for the ssthetic development of the city. 

“This examination is open only to citizens of the United 
States who are residents of Philadelphia." 

REGISTRATION OR LICENSING OF ARCHITECTS. 

Louisiana Chapter.—Louisiana has enacted a State law 
requiring architects to register and obtain a license to 
practise. The board is composed of five members, two of 
whom are Chapter members, and two Institute members. 

Southern California Chapter.—A State law in Cali- 
fornia has required the licensing апа registration of 
architects since March 23, 1901. 

Washington State Chapter.—While considerable work 
has been done in the past along the lines of endeavouring 
to secure a State law for the purpose of licensing archi- 
tects, it was deemed inexpedient to attempt anything at 
the present session of the Legislature, and nothing is being 


done now. 


Pittsburgh Chapter.—This matter is now receiving the- 


attention of a commission appointed by the governor. 

New Jersey Chapter.—The State of New Jersey has an 
architects’ registration law, which has been in operation for 
eleven years ; it has given great satisfaction. 

Indiana Chapter.—-Reported for the licence law section 
that this Bill will be soon introduced, and the importance 
of immediate and individual assistance by all members is 
urged in creating sentiment favourable to the consideration 
and passage of the Bill. Assurances of support by members 
of the Legislature from various parts of the State were given 
by out-of-town members as the result of personal solicitation. 

Illinois Chapter.—Under date of March 8, 1913, the 
board of examiners of architects of the State of Illinois write 
that they are on record as opposing any agitation of the 
question of changing the present law with reference to re- 
quiring a '' majority " vote instead of a “ unanimous" vote 
of the board to cancel an architect’s licence. 

San Francisco Chapter.—California already has a State 
Jaw and a State board of architecture. The State board, how- 
ever, has difficulty in punishing offenders against the law, 


tion recently vacated by resignation of the City Architect of: 


betterment of public parks and open places, improved design. 
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partly on account of hostility to the law on the part of police 
courts, 

Cleveland Chapter.—At the present time no effort is 
being made toward the enactment of a State law providing 
for the registration or licensing of architects. At several 
times in the past efforts have been made for the enactment of 
such a law, but have failed, owing to there being no con- 
certed action on the part of the architects of the State. 

New York Chapter.—A proposed Bill has been drafted to 
amend the general business law of the State of New York in 
relation to the practice of architecture. 

The Bill has been approved by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and endorsed by the 
several New York State Chapters and by the New York 
Society of Architects. 

Briefly, the proposed law provides for the registration of 
architects who desire to practise in the State of New York, 
and for a board of examiners to pass upon the qualifications 
of applicants for registration. It outlines the requirements 
as to training and experience, and provides for the issuance 
of certificates, and for dealing with violators of the law. 

The proposed Act is similar to laws now successfully 
operative in California, Illinois, New Jersey, and several 
other States, and is directly in line with the universally 
accepted practice of requiring legal supervision over those 
who follow the practice of law and of medicine. 

This law would not in any way interfere with anyone 
who might desire to make plans or drawings for buildings 
so long as he were not to attach his name to such drawings 
as architect ; but, once in full operation, it would protect the 
public, in a measurable degree, from impostors and incom- 
petents, just as the present laws protect the public by pro- 
hibiting the practice of law and of medicine, as professions, 
without formal and legal certification. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS. 
Preliminary Examination, 
George Back, 19 Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
| Intermediate Examination. 


Quantities. — Thomas Cuthbertson Hill Helvellyn, 
Ambleside Avenue, Streatham, S.W.; Sydney Vernon Drew, 
14 Lavender Sweep, Clapham Junction, S.W. 

Constructive and Working Drawings.— Morris Leedham, 
25 The Crescent, Hipperholme, near Halifax. 

Beadel-Agriculture.—Percy Edward Clarke, 6 Carlyle 
Road, Lakenham, Norwich; Colin Gordon, South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye. 

Institution: Highest Student.—Noel Ward King, 55 
Talgerth Road, West Kensington, W. 

Special.—Goodman George Winebaum, 13 Shiplake 
Buildings, Calvert Avenue, Bethnal Green. 

Driver: Highest Non-Student, and Penfold Silver Medal, 
Highest Intermediate.—Henry Moulton Hodson, Rhydding- 
ton, Clifton Drive, Lytham, Lancs. 

Final Examination. 

Crawter: Principles of Valuation.—Frederick Stewart 
Eden, 18 Bowes Road, Palmer's Green, N. 

Penfold Gold Medal: Highest Final.—Maurice Kershaw 
Matthews, 77 Tottenham Court Road, W. | 

Galsworthy: Highest Inter and Final.—Louis Michael 
Dell, District Valuers’ Office, Windsor House, Shrewsbury. 

Scottish Examinations. 


Highest Intermediate.—Stewart Salmond, Sandilands, 
Limekilns, Fife. | 


THE ECONOMIC AND HYGIENIC VALUE OF 
GOOD ILLUMINATION.* 
(Continued from last week.) 
Good Illumination as a Means of Preventing Accidents. 


IN what has been said above I have referred mainly to 
direct injury to eyesight and the question of the responsi- 
bility of the employer. But there are many other respects 
in which poor illumination may lead to accidents. In order 
to understand this we need only refer to the recent report of 
the Departmental Committee on Accidents in Factories issued 
in 1911. Many instances are given of accidents occurring when 
men were unable to see clearly what they were doing. Surely 
this is quite obvious. If a man is handling a rapidly-moving 


* A Paper read before tbe Royal Society of Arts. 


cutting-tool, such as is commonly used in tailoring work, saw- 
ing-mills, &., he needs not only sufficient illumination but 
well-directed light as well. An inconvenient shadow may 
cause him not only to spoil his work but to injure himself. 

Good illumination is surely particularly important in 
places where dangerous machinery is used. Placing a guard 
round moving parts is not alone sufficient protection. The 
first essential in such cases is that the workmen should 
clearly see the outline of the dangerous machinery, and run 
no risk of tripping over unsuspected obstacles. Cases can 
be quoted of men at work in the docks who have slipped from 
scaffolding when they were working in the faint light of early 
morning, or who have been misled by a deep shadow when 
stepping on a somewhat precarious foothold. Other cases 
might be mentioned of men carrying molten metal who have 
stumbled and fallen while crossing ill-lighted passages, and 
of people tumbling down a flight of steps simply as the result 
of insufficient and badly arranged lights. 

During the last few months there has been a considerable 
agitation in the Press regarding the increase in street acci- 
dents. "The increase in illumination in our streets has been 
beneficial up to a certain point. But of late years the ques- 
tion has arisen whether the multiplication of these very 
bright sources, with their dazzling effect on drivers and 
pedestrians, is not sometimes responsible for accidents, and 
whether some form of screen capable of directing the light 
on the roadway and screening the direct rays from the eyes 
of people in the street, might not be desirable. 

An accident that recently occurred in Hanover Square 
illustrates this. It was stated that the glare of the bright 
lights in adjacent streets made it difficult for drivers to see 
n they passed into the comparative obscurity on either 
side. 

The use of powerful lamps at a low level outside shops 
has often been spoken of as prejudicial to traffic as well 
as inconvenient to people passing along the pavement. The 
City of London has recently made it a rule that such lamps 
should be screened on the side facing the street. 

"ome interesting statistics on the subject of accidents 
in factories were recently presented by the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York, and they show that 
accidents occur most frequently in the short days of winter, 
when artificial light is mainly used, and on investigation 
it wil probably be found that the time of the day when 
accidents and spoiled work are most frequent is the period 
when artificial illumination is in use. 

Accidents may also arise through neglect of plant and 
machinery. Now there is nothing that is more conducive 
to a bad state of machinery than deficient illumination. 
If the plant cannot be clearly seen, it is not kept clean 
as it should be, and dirt is one of the worst diseases !t 
can suffer from, paving the way for the inevitable break- 
down. 

Economic Aspects of Good Illumination. | 

Let me now turn to what may be called the economic 
aspects of good illumination. It has been shown above that 
good lighting is a necessity from the humanitarian stand- 
point, and that neglect of lighting is not only bad for the 
health of the employees, but is a frequent cause of accidents 
and mishaps. But good illumination is also an economic 
necessity; in other words, it pays the employer to provide 
adequate illumination. In the first place, any employer 
of wide experience will admit that breakdown, either т 
his machinery or in the staff who work it, is always 
uneconomical; the moral effect of a bad accident to an 
employee is felt for some time afterwards, and leads to 
disorganisation of the factory. There are many industries 
in which a stoppage of the machinery, even for a short time. 
throws the whole system out of gear; it would be worth 
while to pay greater attention to lighting rather than risk 
such an occurrence. As an example let us take the print’ 
ing of a large newspaper. Every moment is of conse 
quence, and the work has to be carried through at an 
utmost speed. There is no margin for mishaps, and only 
a highly perfected and specialised system of organisation 
makes it possible to carry through the work. А break 
down of the printing machinery is therefore а serious 
thing. Yet I have met cases of occasional breakdowns of 
this nature which were clearly traceable to poor lighting. 
and the subsequent difficulty in finding out what was 
wrong was due mainly to the same cause. It is obviously 
difficult to locate a defect, or to detect a small want of 
adjustment in delicate machinery, if all the parts cannot 
he clearly seen. It need hardly be said, too, that The 
quality of work will suffer if the light is poor. It requires 
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years of training for a man to appreciate the fine grada- 
tions in tone met with in skilled lithography and art 
printing, and it is clearly a bad policy to handicap his 
efforts by poor lighting. Curiously enough, one sometimes 
finds that the need for proper illumination has been 
thoroughly appreciated in the printing department, but 
that the offices of the editorial staff and proof-readers, &c., 
are very badly lighted. 

Instances of this kind can be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. The hands in a modern textile factory are engaged 
in constant supervision of not one, but quite a number 
of complicated machines, and it is only possible to do so 
when the lighting is satisfactory. Not only must the 
light be sufficiently strong, but the illumination must be 
diffused into every corner of the room, so that all the 
intricate portions of the machinery, and the delicate 
materials which are being manufactured by them, are 
clearly visible. The same consideration applies to tailor- 
ing, drapery, and dyeing works, and indeed all industries 
in which samples of cloth have to be carefully examined. 
Obviously, if the light is not ample, time wil] be lost in 
selecting and checking samples, and mistakes will be more 
frequent. I have myself met cases in which the percentage 
of spoiled work has quite notably decreased when the 
illumination was improved. Indeed it has been a frequent 
experience of mine that when the light in one section of 
a factory was brought up to the requisite standard, a 
clamour immediately arose on the part of the workpeople 
in rooms lighted on the old plan. In some cases there 
was almost a strike until the lighting throughout the 
entire building was changed. Sometimes the girls, who 
were pieceworkers, urged that it was unfair that some of 
them should be treated better than others in this respect, 
and there was a general recognition that good lighting 
was an advantage both to the employer and to the em- 
plovees. It meant that less work was rejected, that the 
output was increased, and that both parties were able to 
earn more. 

Another case that has recently been mentioned to me 
is the experience of workers in some of the English mines. 
Improved miners' lamps have recently been made, and a 
considerably brighter light is now available than before. 
From the hygienic standpoint this is doubtless desirable. 
It should tend towards the removal of, or greatly reduce 
the number of, cases suffering from the nervous disease of 
the eyes known as nystagmus, which, as stated above, 
appears to be partly due to defective illumination. 

But it may be noted that it has already been justified 
on economical grounds. The miners are finding out that 
they can do more work by the better light and earn more 
money, and that this advantage quite outweighs the extra 
cost of lighting involved. This is interesting as showing 
that the efforts of the Home Office, while dictated mainly 
by humanitarian motives, have also proved to be conducive 
to economy. For these recent improvements are largely 
the result of the special prizes, to the value of £1,000, 
offered by the Home Office for the best miners' Jamps. 
Similar competitions have been organised on the Conti: 


. nent, and will doubtless do much to raise the general 


standard of illumination in mines. 

Looking at the subject broadly, it will be granted that 
the employer has every reason to welcome good illumina- 
tion, and has little to gain by grudging the small initial 
expense sometimes necessary to put things on a proper 
footing. What is the use of installing expensive mach- 
inery, securing a highly-paid and skilled staff of work- 
men, and then grudging the relatively small cost of suffi- 
cient light to enable both to do their duties? A recent 
serles of investigations in the United States has shown 
that in that country the cost of lighting was almost 
invariably but a trifling fraction of the total wages bill, 
in many cases only less than 1 per cent. It has been 
estimated that the cost of lighting during an average 
working day is equivalent to the wages paid for six 
minutes' work on the part of the occupants of the room. 
Now it can readily be imagined that improved illumina- 
tion may easily enable workers to save at least six minutes 
on their day's work, which would at once pay the cost 
of the lighting. 

A short time ago an inquiry was addressed by the 
National Electric Lamp Association to a large number of 
industrial concerns in the United States. Out of 209 
replies 164 mentioned that improvements had been recently 
made in their lighting. and a number of expressions of 
opinion were received to the effect that increased pro- 


duction, better-class goods, and greater satisfaction on the 
part of the workers had been the result. Summarising 
these 164 cases, it was found that 28 per cent, said that 
the lighting costs had been reduced; 19 per cent. said that 
their output was increased; 37 per cent. said the workers 
were better satisfied; 13 per cent. said the change was too 
recent to give figures; 64 per cent. said in general terms 
that they were satisfied that the change was well worth 
its cost; and less than 5 per cent. said they had traced 
no direct benefit as yet. 

This example suggests that a general inquiry into the 
experience of manufacturers who have recently improved 
their lighting would show that in general they had gained 
as a result. Unfortunately, it is not always easy for the 
ordinary individual to get data of this kind. Manufac- 
turers, having secured a good thing, are naturally averse 
from publishing broadcast their. experience and putting it 
at the disposal of their competitors. It is interesting to 
note that the census experts gave 1 per cent. as the gross 
spoilage of American manufacturers during the year 1909, 
which amounts approximately to 150 million dollars. ‘‘ Of 
this vast amount 75 per cent. is said to have occurred under 
artificial light, and experts seem to agree that 25 per cent. 
of this number could have been avoided by good illu- 
mination.'' * 

The campaign in favour of good lighting appeals to a 
wider section of the population than almost any other 
technical movement of recent years. Our experience in 
the Illuminating Engineering Society has been that we 
differ from other societies of a purely engineering or tech- 
nical character in constantly appealing to the different 
sections of the general public. 

When one considers the enormous figures for the trade 
of the United Kingdom to-day one can at once see the 
value of a saving of 1 per cent. or even 4 per cent, as 
a result of improved lighting, and there is every reason 
to expect that the saving would often amount to far more 
than this. 

In what has been said above it has been shown that 
good illumination, besides being desirable on hygienic 
grounds, is almost invariably a good investment. Indeed, 
one may say that poor lighting is one of those subtle indi- 
cations that a business is going astray. 

It need not be assumed that an improvement in the 
lighting necessarily means increased expense. In many 
cases the weakness is not that too little light is provided, 
but that this light is not wisely used. A slight re-arrange- 
ment in the lamps, the substitution of improved forms 
of reflectors, and an intelligent appreciation as to how 
the light should be distributed .in order to suit the work 
will effect all that is required. | 

The point I wish to make clear at the moment is that 
in many cases merely altering the position of a lamp 
over a desk, or equipping it with a suitable form of shade 
or reflector, will both increase the illumination and make 
the lighting more pleasant and restful to the eyes, with- 
out any extra expense being involved. Indeed in some 
cases it may be possible to use lamps of smaller candle- 
power after making such a change, and actually to make 
economies. 

But in any case I would plead that good illumination 
is desirable as the right thing, and apart from short- 
sighted views as to the expense involved. In general, if 
it is worth while having artificial light at all, it is also 
worth while to see that it is properly arranged. 

There are in this country many buildings of archi- 
tectural distinction—churches, museums, picture galleries, 
and Government offices, &c.—which are lighted by arti- 
ficial means. In such cases the illumination, besides being 
satisfactory from a hygienic standpoint, should be so 
arranged as to be worthy of the building. А crude and 
tasteless method of lighting will do much to mar the 
effect of a beautiful interior. 


What is meant by “ Adequate Illumination ? ” 


The question may perhaps be asked, What is exactly 
meant by adequate illumination? The problem is one that 
we in the Illuminating Engineering Society have been 
studying for some years, and do not feel confident to 
return a complete answer as yet. But as an illustration 
of some fundamental points in good lighting which should 
meet with general agreement among those who have studied 
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* « Modern Industrial Lighting." issued by the National Electric 
Light Association, New York, 1912. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 
AUSTRIA. 
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the subject, I should like to quote the following simple 
recommendations, taken from “Light and Illumination: 
their Use and Misuse” *:— 

Don't work in a flickering light. 

Don't expose the eyes to unshaded lights in the direct 
range of vision. 

Don't judge ilumination by the brightness of the 
lamps. 

Avoid excessive contrasts. 

Use the right type of globe, shade, or reflector. 

Make sure that the illumination is sufficient. 

Keep lamps, globes, and reflectors clean. 

Make sure that lamps are in a right position. 

In Mr. D. R. Wilson's report the main essentials of 
good lighting are summed up as follows: (1) The illumina- 
tion must be adequate; (2) glare effects must be absent; 
(3) no troublesome shadows must be cast on the work. 
These recommendations are intended mainly for industrial 
lighting, but they also have a wider application. 

It is not enough to ensure that the light in a room 


* Reprinted from The Illuminating Engineer, December 1912. 


is powerful. It is much more essential that the light 
should be wisely used, and that the illumination should 
be sufficient at the exact spot where the work is carried on. 
In general, lamps should be screened by proper shades and 
reflectors, covering the bare filament or mantle, and direct- 
ing the light where it is needed. The motto should be 
“ Light on the object, not in the eyes.” 


Importance of Shades and Reflectors. 


Tt wil be seen that many of the foregoing recom- 
mendations can be met only by effective shading. 

The main functions of a shade are twofold—to screen 
the bright source of light from the eyes, and to direct 
the light where it is most needed. Special reflectors are 
now available whose qualities in this respect are accurately 
known. Some are shaped in such a way as to concentrate 
nearly all the light downwards; others distribute 4 
moderate proportion of light in all directions; others, 
again, are designed to illuminate only a specific vertical 
area such as a notice board or bookshelf. Another use of 
globes and reflectors is to modify the conditions of shadow 
and give soft effects. To-day it may be taken as an axiom 
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BOARD OF TRADE OFFICES, MUNICH.— Professor CARL HOCHEDER, Architect. 


that a lamp is incomplete until it is provided with the 
proper shade or reflector for the purpose in view. 

One meets many cases in which lights are placed in 
such а way as actually to defeat their purpose. For 
example, take the case of a shop window in which a series 
of bare metallic filament lamps are arranged among the 
goods. In such a position they cannot illuminate the 
goods properly, and the dazzling effect of the filament 
makes it very difficult for those outside the window to 
study Із contents with comfort. Again, one often sees a 
bright light, without any shade over it, placed at the 
top of a dark flight of stairs. Such a light is often o! 


little value to anyone about to descend the stairs, since - 


1t throws little light downwards and much light into the 
еуез. Consequently the eye is dazzled and the background 
appears dark in comparison. In such circumstances one is 
more likely to stumble than not. In very dark and sombre 
Surroundings (for example, dockyards, railway yards, &c.), 
the glaring effect of bright sources is still more pronounced, 


and may actually lead to accidents owing to the worker | 


being dazzled and not seeing what he is doing. 

The following recommendations, framed by Professor L. 
Weber, of Kiel, with a view to avoiding glare, are of interest. 
Whether they are, as they stand, applicable to practical con- 
ditions may be doubted, but they at least suggest a basis on 
mt might be drafted some useful general recommenda- 

8. 

“ A system of illumination may be described as ‘ glaring’ 
when it exceeds any of the limits specified in the following, 
namely—(a) If the ratio of the intrinsic brilliancy of the 
Source of light to that of the illuminated surroundings ex- 
ceeds a certain limit. This ratio should not exceed a value 
of about 100. (b) If the absolute intrinsic brilliancy of the 
Source exceeds a certain value. The brilliancy of the open 
candle flame (about 2.5 candles per square inch) might be 
taken as a safe limit. (c) If the angle between the direction 
of vision of the eye when applied to the work it is called 


upon to do (e.g. when gazing at a desk, blackboard, or 
diagram on the wall, &c.), and the line from the eye to the 
source of light is too small. This minimum angle may be 
provisionally assumed to be 30°. (d) When the extent (ap- 
parent area) of the illuminating body is too large. The 
source should not subtend an angle of more than 5° at the 
eye.” 
(To be concluded.) 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS CONSOLIDATION 

AND AMENDMENT BILL, 1913. 
Tue following interesting report by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the London County Council on the Ancient Monu- 
ments Consolidation and Amendment Bill, 1913, which was 
introduced into the House of Lords by the Earl Beauchamp 
(First Commissioner of Works), was presented at the meet- 
ing on Tuesday last :— 

The Bill is to a considerable extent similar to the one which 
was introduced in the last Session by Earl Beauchamp, and 
was considered by a Joint Select Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament. Certain provisions have been added to give 
effect to some of the recommendations of the Joint Committee. 

The object of the Bill is to repeal and consolidate with 
amendments the existing law on the subject of ancient 
monuments which is contained in the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Acts of 1882, 1900 and 1910. 

The expression ‘“‘ monument ” includes any structure or 
erection, and ‘‘ ancient monument ” any monument, the pre- 
servation of which is a matter of public interest by reason 
of the historic, architectural, traditional, artistic, or 
archæological interest attaching thereto, or any remains 
thereof, and includes the site of any such monument, struc- 
ture or erection and any part of the adjoining land which 
may be required for the purpose of fencing, covering in, or 
otherwise preserving from injury the monument, structure 
or erection, and also includes the means of access thereto. 
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The preservation of monuments is dealt with in the Bill 
under the three heads of acquisition (Part I.), guardianship 
(Part П.), and protection (Part ПІ.). Part IV. contains 
some general provisions. 

Part I. (acquisition) enables local authorities (throughout 
the administrative county of London the authority would be 


. the Council) to purchase by agreement any ancient monu- 


ment in, or in the vicinity of, its area. The Bill of last 
Session proposed to give the power of purchase to the Com- 
missioners of Works, and the Finance Committee point out 
that the effect of the substitution of the local authority would 
be that, should public opinion demand the purchase of an 
ancient monument for the nation, the Government would be 
able to point to the fact that the power lay only with the 
local authority. As the result, however, of an amendment 
made during the Committee stage in the House of Lords 
the power of purchase is now given to the Commissioners as 
well as to the local authority, although the First Commis- 
sioner resisted the amendment on the ground that the educa- 
tional value of these monuments was so great that the Govern- 
ment wished to put the duty of the local authority to take 
possession of them in the forefront, and that there was 
nothing in the Bill which took away from the Treasury 
the power of purchase if great necessity arose, | 

The Commissioners of Works or a local authority are em- 
powered to accept a gift of any estate or interest in any 
ancient monument. = | : 

Under Part II. (guardianship) the owner of ап ancient 
monument may constitute by deed the Commissioners of 
Works or a local authority (if the monument 16 т, or 1n 
the vicinity of, the area of that authority) guardians ef the 
monument, provided the Commissioners or the authority 
consent. Any such deed will be binding on the successors 1n 
title of the owner. The effect of guardianship under the 
Bil will be to make the Commissioners of Works or the 
local authority responsible for the maintenance of the monu- 
ment, until notice in writing to the contrary is received from 
an owner of the monument not bound by the deed. | 

Part ШІ. of the Bill (protection) enables the Commis- 
sioners of Works to make preservation orders placing under 
their protection monuments of national importance reported 
to them by the Ancient Monuments Board, to be constituted 
under the Bill, to be in danger of destruction or damage from 
neglect or injudicious treatment. The Committee of the 
House of Lords extended the provision so as to cover 
ancient monuments which are in danger of removal. Such 
orders will remain operative for eighteen. months and no 
longer unless confirmed by Parliament. As long as a pre- 
servation order is in force the local authority has the right 
of pre-emption, if the owner of the monument, subject to 
the Order, sells it at the price fixed by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue as the price which the monument would 
fetch if sold in the open market. Part III. of the Bill was 
not to apply to structures occupied as dwelling-houses (ex- 
cept of caretakers) or to ecclesiastical buildings used for 
religious purposes, but the reference to ecclesiastical build- 
ings so used was, however, omitted at the Committee stage 
in the House of Lords. Among the general provisions of 
Part IV. of the Bill are included powers for the Commis- 
sioners of Works and local authorities to receive contribu- 
tions towards the cost of the maintenance and preservation 
of monuments and to make arrangements with the owners for 
Such maintenance and preservation, to enter into agreements 
with one another for the transfer of monuments or the 
interest, therein or the guardianship thereof, and in the 
case of local authorities only, at the request of the owner, 
to undertake or contribute towards the cost of preserving, 
maintaining, and managing ancient monuments. Іп the 
last-mentioned case it is to be observed that the plans and 
specifications of all works other than those of immediate 
Lori must be submitted to the Ancient Monuments 

ard. 

The public are to have access to monuments of which the 

ommissioners of Works or & local authority are the owners 

or guardians, but subject to their regulations respectively, 
and subject, in the case of guardianship, to the consent of 
the owner. 

‚ In accordance with a recommendation of the Joint Com- 
mittee, the Bill contains a provision enabling local authori- 
ties to levy a rate and to borrow money for the purposes of 
the Bill. The Joint Committee suggested that the widest 
construction should be placed upon the term “ ancient monu- 
ment,” and that greater facilities should be given for the 
transfer of monuments to the care of local authorities, and 
that in view of the additional scope for expenditure thus 
afforded local authorities should be empowered to levy a rate 


not exceeding one penny in the pound. The definition of 
“ ancient monument ’’ under the Bill, however, is no wider 
than under the existing law, and no limit is placed, there- 
fore, by the Bill on the expenditure of local authorities. 

A clause has been added to meet one of the suggestions of 
the Joint Committee providing that where it appears to the 
Council of a borough or a district that the erection of build- 
ings of a style of architecture in harmony with other build- 
ings of artistic merit existing in the locality is impeded in 
consequence of any by-laws in force with respect to new 
streets or buildings the Council may, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, relax the by-laws so far as may 
be necessary to allow the erection of such buildings, provided 
that the Council is satisfied that such buildings can be erected 
with due regard to safety from fire and to sanitation. The 
clause seems to contemplate only by-laws framed under Sec- 
tion 157 of the Public Health Act, 1875, by a municipal 
corporation or district council, and is not inappropriately 
framed to meet the case of London. 

A further clause has been added empowering local authori- 
ties to make by-laws prohibiting or restricting the display of 
advertisements or notices of such a nature or in such a 
manner as to be detrimental to the amenities of the locality 
in which they are displayed, provided that no such by-laws 
shall prohibit or restrict the display of advertisements out- 
side buildings other than ancient monuments or shall apply 
to such notices as may reasonably be required to warn off 
trespassers or for similar purposes. 

The Local Government Committee are of opinion that the 
London County Council should approve the principle of the 
Bill. 

The L.C.C. Finance Committee are of opinion that if a 
wider definition is given to the term ‘ancient monument," 
the power of the local authority to levy a rate should be 
limited to a rate of one penny in the pound as suggested by 
the Joint Committee, The L.C.C. Parliamentary Com- 
mittee recommend — | 

“That the principle of the Ancient Monuments Con- 
solidation and Amendment Bill, 1913, be approved, but that, 
in the event of the definition of the term ‘ancient monu- 
ment' being widened, an amendment be sought to provide 
that the rate which a local authority is to be empowered to 
levy for the purposes of the Bill shall be limited to one penny 
in the pound."' 


BUILDING! PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 

tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Amersham.—Four houses with shops, Chesham Road. Mr. 
H. Kennard, architect. 
Grammar School: Hall and cookery-room. Messrs. 
Kemp & How, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 4 Blooms- 
bury Square, London, W.C. 

Cinematograph Hall, Gold Hill, for Mr. B. Worley. 
House, The Common, for Messrs. Bully & Howard. 
Chesham  Bois.—Additions to house, for Mr. A. Saunders. 

“ The Beeches," Bois Lane: additions. Mr. H. Ken- 
nard, architect. 
Little Missenden.—'' Finches,” Beamond Road: altera- 
tions for Mr. A. W. Nash. 
Stokenchurch.—Workmen’s dwellings, Truly Rural Estate. 
Winslow.—Four houses, for Captain W. H. Lambton. 
Two houses, Station Road, for Mr. W. G. Wise, junr. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Camhridqe.—Infectious diseases Hospital: additions 
(£5,000). Messrs. Chart, Sons & Reading, architects, 
Union Bank Chambers, Croydon. 


CHESHIRE. 

Chester..--'* Boughton Industrial School ’’: alterations as 
a place of detention fir ch::dren (£1,700). County 
architect. 

CORNWALL. 

Goonhavern.—Council School: improvements, Mr. 8. 

Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 
CUMBERLAND. 


Carlisle.— House, Silloth Park Estate. Mr. С. Armstrong, 
architect, 24 Bank Street. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Glossop.—Parish Church: improvements (£3,500). 
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ExGLAND—continued. 
DEVON. 

Bovey Tracey.—Twenty cottages. 

Kingswear.—Parish Church: alterations (£1,000). Mr. 
J. A. Reeve, architect. 

DURHAM. 

Benfieldside.—Cookery Centre. Mr. W. Rushworth, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Rookhope.—Miners’ lodging-house, for the Weardale Lead 
Co., Ltd. 

Thorpe.—Infectious diseases Hospital (£13,000). Mr. 
H. T. D. Hedley, architect, 40 West Sunniside, Sunder- 
land. 

Essex. 

Brentwood.—Girls’ High School. 

Hornchurch.—Workmen’s cottages. 

Ilford.—Swimming Baths, High Road (£19,900). Coun- 
cil surveyor. | 

Purleigh.—School for 160 places. County architect, 
Chelmsford. 

KENT. | 

Chartham.—County Asylum: extensions. 
veyor, Maidstone. 

Margate.—Shops and Offices, Northdown Road.  Messrs. 
Reeve & Reeve, architects, 7 Cecil Square. 


LANCASHIRE. | | 
Bolton.—Billiards Saloon, High Street, for Mr. Redmond 


of Derby Street). | 
2221. sub-station for the Lancashire Electric 
Power Company. 
ESTERSHIBE. 
post for Messrs. Arguile, Grewcock & Ward. 
NCOLNSHIRE. 
ее diseases Hospital (£6,000). 
Garthorpe.—Church. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Abersychan.—Church Hall, High Street (£1,500). 
Messrs. Lougher & Co., architects, Bank Chambers, 
Ponty pool. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Brackley.—Workmen’s dwellings. 

Higham Ferrers, Middleton Cheney, and Rushden.— 
Elementary Schools: enlargement and re-construction. 
Education surveyor, Northampton. 

Northampton.—Workmen’s dwellings, 
(£10,300). 

Rushden.—(See above.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND. | | 

Newcastle-on-T'yne.—Armstrong College: Engineering 
Laboratory extension. Мг. W. H. Knowles, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.A., architect, 25 Collingwood Street. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. | | 

Bulwelt.—‘‘ Olympia ’’ Picture Palace, in the Market 
place (accommodation for 1,200 sittings), for Mr. E. 
Widdowson. 

SHROPSHIRE. 
. Wellington.—Workhouse alterations (£1,000). 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Keele.—Pair of semi-detached villas, Sneyd Estate, for 
Mr. J. S. Scott. | 
Leek.—Shop and four artisans’ houses, corner of Milk 

Street and Ball Hayes Green, for the Leek and Moor- 

lands Co-operative Society. 

Lich field.—Workhouse: additions. 
Silverdale.—Drill Hall, Park Road, for the Church Lads’ 

Brigade. 

Walsall.—Workhouse: extension (£4,000). 
SUFFOLK. 
Whatfield.—Four cottages for Cosford R.D.C. (£600). 
SURBEY. 
Farnham.—Isolation Hospital: tuberculosis block for 15 
to 20 patients. 
Guildford. —Houses, Wodeland Road, for Messrs. Rutter 

& Co. ; also 

Fifteen houses, on the Mount Estate. 
Woking.—Secondary School and Technical Institute. 
Sussex. 
Brighton.—Deaf and Dumb Institution, Eastern Road: 
alterations and improvements (£1,000). 
Midhurst.—Grammar School: additions (£2,000). Mr. 
H. P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Thurloe House, 
High Street, Worthing. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Castle тле кш cottages for the Upton-on-Severn 


R.D 


County sur- 


Bective Estate 
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YORKSHIRE. 

Barlby.—Mill for Ardol, Ltd. 

Barnsley.—Shop, Shambles Street. Messrs. G. Moxon & 
Son, architects, 26 Church Street. 

Batley.—W arehouse, Bottom Mill Messrs. Kirk, Sons & 
орау; F.R.I.B.A., architects, Market Place, Dews- 
ury. 

Cottingham .—Tuberculosis sanatorium and hospital, for 
the Hull Corporation (£9,600). 

New Earswick.—Church for 200 sittings (£800). Mr. E. 
Crumbie, architect. Messrs. Bellerby, contractors. 

Penistone.—Town Hall and Offices (£4,200). 

Pontefract.—‘* Elephant” Hotel: additions and altera- 
tions. Mr. W. J. Tennant, architect, Ropergate 
Chambers. 

Rawcliffe.—Council School: alterations. 

Selby.—R.C. Schools, Brook and Gowthorpe Streets 
(£2,500). 

Sheffield. —Wharncliffe View School (£12,700). 

York.—Electricity Works: extensions to buildings (£900). 

Mr. Haine, electrical engineer. 
Fever Hospital, Yearsley Bridge: extension. City 
surveyor. 


WALES. 


Cardiff.—Premises, Pellett Street (£33,000), for Welsh 
Cold Stores and Ice Co., Ltd. Messrs. Pritchard & 
Seymour, architects, 11 Dumfries Place. 

Dowlais.—Nos. 30 to 32 Pant Road and Nos. 1 and 2 
Cross King Street, Pantscallog. Mr. T. Е. Rees, archi- 
tect, Bank Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Treorchy.—'* Crown" Hotel: rebuilding. Mr. J. I. 
Jenkins, architect, Fairfield House, Porth (Glam.). 


SCOTLAND. 


Arbroath.—Public Baths, Marketgate. Mr. Hugh Gavin, 
architect, 42 Hill Street (£6,000). 

Villa and Offices, Salisbury Place, for Mr. J. S. 
Soutar and others. 

Burntisland.—Public School: primary department re- 

building. 

Cardonald.—Workshops, Seafield Engineering Works: ex- 

tensions for Messrs. J. A. Grant & Co. 

Crieff.—Garage and two shops, High Street, for Mr. P. 

Crerar. 

Edinburgh.—Nos. 68 and 69 Queen Street. Mr. H. J. 
Blanc, R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., architect, 25 Rutland 
Square (£25,000). 

Music Hall, Lothian Road (accommodation for 3,000 
sittings). 

Glasgow.—Episcopal church (£15,000). Mr. H. D. Wal- 

ton, architect, 213 West Campbell Street. 

Greenock.—No. 30 West Blackhall Street, for the Burgh 

Gas Committee (£3,300). 

Hamilton.—Municipal ^ Buildings, 

( £10,000). | 
Inverurie.—Farm steading, East Auquhorthies, Balqu- 
hain. Messrs. Davidson & Earden, architects, 12 Dee 
Street. 
Methil.—Dairy for the Buckhaven Co-operative Society. 
Monquhitter. —Steading, Everton of Auchry: additions 
Mr. W. L. Duncan, architect, Hallhill, Turriff. 

Scotstoun West.—Extensions at Elderslie Graving Dock, 

for Messrs. Barclay, Curle & Co., Ltd. 


IRELAND. 


Bloomfield. —Twelve semi-detached houses, for the Bloom- 
field Land and Building Co., Ltd. Messrs. Patterson 
& Grahame, architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, 
Belfast. 

Ennis.—Munster and Leinster Bank premises. Messrs. 
Ashlin (F.R.I.B.A.) & Coleman, М.В.Т.А.Т., archi- 
tects, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Cadzow Street 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, М.І. Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application ; the secend, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 

No. 4,424. Feb. 22, 1912.—Improvements in artificial 
blocks or slabs and reinforcement for same. Arnold Eng- 
land, Carlton Chambers, St. Annes-on-Sea, architect. This 
invention relates to slabs of cement or artificial stone of 
various compositions, such as are employed for building 
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RESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 
The FIRST im the Field. The FOREMOST ever since 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


X G ЕЕ ESCO 


as being the premier Water Paint. 
AAAARARAARAARAAAAARAAAAAAARAAAARRAAAAARRAPA 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT C0. 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO.,!”. 


^2» CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 


Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Specialties in Steel Construction: 


BROAD FLANCE BEAMS. SOLID COLUMNS. 


Solid steel columns 
possess great advan- 
tages in certain posi- 
tions: Shop Fronts, 
Public Halls, Fac- 
tories, Warehouses, &c. 


Broad Flange Beams 
used ав stanchions 
prove more economical 
than ordinary sections 
owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 


Large stock of Broad 
Flange Beams at our 
Works. 


Up-to-date plant 
for manufacturing. 
: Large , stock. 


Prompt delivery. 


SECTION BOOKS AND STOCK LISTS ON APPLICATION. 7 
ара EDINBURGH, | MANCHESTER,| GLASGOW, 


Апа 
Greenwich ; Office and Wor . 75 Bath Street. 
Steel Worke. Trafford Parks ! Works. Port Dundae. 
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blocks, string courses, floors, roofs, wall slabs, partitions, 
panels, &c., generally erected in situ. The invention con- 
sists in constructing the reinforcing and waterproofing mem- 
ber with a number of webs or fins on one or both sides 
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throughout its length, each of which extends the whole 
width oí the member, by cutting away a thin layer of the 
material and bending it to the desired angle or by bending 
the sheet into kinks or loops and pressing them together. 
Fig. 1 is a perspective view of one form of the reinforcing 
member. Fig. 3 is a perspective view of another 
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form of the reinforcing member. The member A 
is constructed from thin sheets of metal or com- 
pressed paper, and is provided on one or both sides 
with fins or webs, a. The webs or fins, a or a!, are 
preferably formed on the sheet A at an angle which 1s not 
quite at right angles to the sheet, to allow of the material 
being well tamped into the angles, and at the same time 
keeping the plates in position. Іп the case of horizontal 
work, however, the webs or fins, a or a', may be at right 
angles to the sheet A. In the form fig. 1, the fins are cut out 
of the sheet by a cutting-tool somewhat like a planing-tool, 
which is caused to traverse the sheet either on one or both 
sides as desired. As shown in fig. 3, the webs or fins, a’, are 
made by. bending the sheet into kinks or loops and rolling or 
pressing them together. These reinforcing and waterproof- 
ing members, A, are embedded in the material of which the 
slabs or blocks are composed in the usual way during the 
course of manufacture. Feb. 19, 1913. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
MAY 29, 1913. 


Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech. E., Thanet House 
Temple Bar, London. 


. No. 2,873. Feb. 3, 1912.6. G. Bell, 28 Addison 
а Kensington. Heating water and other media or 

uids. 

3,008. Feb. 6, 1012. ..G. L. Davies, 72 Hop Exchange, 
and W. E. W. Richards, 50 Great Tower Street, E. 
Manufacture of paint. 

10,440. May 2, 1912.—Wm. Berryman, the United 
Flexible Metallic Tubing Company, Ltd., Ponders End, 
Middlesex. Bayonet joint unions or couplings for pipes 
and tubes. . 

10,815. May 7, 1912.—Christian Bennefeld, Seelze, 
near Hanover, Germany. Pendants or supports for gas 
lamps. 

10,960. May 8, 1912.—J. Stone & Co., Ltd., Deptford, 
and W. S. Parsons, 181 Embledon Road, Ladywell. Port- 
able apparatus for lifting or discharging liquids. 

18,454. June 7, 1912. —W. C. Somerville, 53 Victoria 
Street, W. Mortar mills. 

15,659. June 11, 1912.— Thomas Quinlivan, 181 Stob- 
cross Street, 261 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Drainage 
pipes. 

15.925. June 15, 1912.—Samuel Sanders, 43 Lower 
Moseley Street, Manchester. Valves for radiators or heat- 
ing installations. 

15,083. June 28. 1912.—W. В. Heap, “ Melrose,” 
Stratford Road, Hall Green, Birmingham. Files for 
roofing. 

15,195. June 29, 1912... M. Rutter, Farnham Road, 
Guildford. Boiler for domestic purposes. 

15.676. July 4, 1912.—Alan Kirk, 58 Strathbrook Road, 
South Streatham, and C. J. Baker, Broadway Chambers, 
Westminster. Fire alarms. 

25,664. Oct. 16. 1912.—Harry Brandley, Matfield 
Green, Chase, Kansas, U.S.A. Door latches. 

26,475. Nov. 18. 1912.—Dated under International 
Convention Nov. 18, 1911. J. B. Meunier, Bourges, France. 
Parquet boards. | i i 


26,663. Nov. 20, 1912.—Felix Becker, Arlon, Belgium. 
Door lock, 


26,799. Хоу. 21, 1012.—H. E. Smith, Attadale, Bush 
Hil Park. Connectors for gas or other pipes. 

27,510. Nov. 29, 1912.—Robert Lawton,  Boothorpe 
House, Woodville, near Burton-on-Trent. Apparatus for 
use in forming joint ends on electrical conduits, drain pipes, 
and the like. 

27,652. Nov. 30, 1912. —W. J. de Bas, 178 Obrechtstraat, 
The Hague, Holland. Production of artificial stone. 

27,868. Dec. 3, 1912. —S. B. Nilsen, Warroad, Возеаа, 
Minn., U.S.A. Hinges. 

401. Jan. 6, 1913.—Dated under International Con- 
vention July 18, 1912. Franz Clement, 54 Motzstr, Berlin, 
architect. Auditoriums or halls of places of amusement, 
restaurants, bazaars, and the like. 

1,013. Jan. 14, 1913.—John Hubbold, Mellor Brook, 
near Blackburn. Means for securing door knobs to doors. 

4,558. Feb. 20, 1913.—R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., G. F. H. 
Beard, and J. W. Scott, Oldham Road, Manchester. 
Ladders or staircases for spirally guided gas-holders. 

2,981. January 31, 1913.—Josef Steingasser and Emil 
Gottesleben, 47 Wallaustr, Mayence. Wood-grinding and 
polishing machines. 

6,010. March 11, 1913.— Dated under International 
Convention March 11, 1912. Alexander Gray, Mount 
Street, Canterbury, near Sydney, N.S.W. Liquid disin- 
fectant distributor operatable by moving seats and flaps 
of closets, applicable also to garbage bins and like 
receptacles. ; | 

22736. Oct. 5, 1912.—John Shanks, Tubal Works, Barr- 
head, Renfrewshire. Urinals. 

23,585. Oct. 15, 1912. —H. E. White, 1435 Kingstown 
Avenue, Youngstown, Mahoning, Ohio, U.S.A.  Ribbed-sheet 
metal. 

23,842. Oct. 18, 1912. —C. H. & A. C. Wagner and H. F. 
Sleepack, 1915 West La Fayette Street, Baltimore. Devices 
for operating double doors. 

25,104. Хоу. 1, 1912.—Hjalmar Lofquist, 21 Birger 
Jarlsgatan, Stockholm. Electric heating of houses. 

27,368. Хоу. 28, 1912.—Harry Mitchell, 3 Leighton 
Road, Kentish Town, and Albert Marston, Wellington 
Works. Willenhall. Locks and keys therefor. 

880. Jan. 11, 1913.—Dated under Internationa] Conven- 
tion Jan. 12, 1912. F. Melitsko, Kolozsvar, Hungary. 
Flushing devices for water closets. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
James D. Roots & Co. i 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 

"Taxation that Encourages Building. 

Siz,—The discussion opened by Mr. Joseph Fels in your 
issue of the 23rd inst. cannot but appeal to the sympathetic 
consideration of your readers, not necessarily that their sym- 
pathy will be with Mr. Fels, any more, Sir, than your own 
would seem to be. 

Doubtless there is something to be said on both sides; 
but personally, Sir, I am not in sympathy with the views 
propounded by Mr. Fels. 

He remarks that it is “по party question," but earlier 
in the same letter he quotes with approval a reference to the 
main benefit (of the non-rating of improvements) being felt 
by °‘ factory workers and wage-earners’’ ; it is impossible to 
refer to these classes without a party connotation. 

Nor can I agree with Mr. Fels' views as to public ser- 
vices adding only to site value. You are right in asserting 
that “land in itself is of no intrinsic value”; police, light- 
ing, and even paving are all purely /ocal services for the 
occupied land ; sewering is, I admit, on a slightly different 
basis. ES 

Is there any doubt that ‘‘ the value of buildings is greater 
in & well-ordered town than in a back country village"? I 
think not, for my part. Only to a limited extent has “land 
its value by reason of its situation" ; it is the buildings 
make the land of value, despite its situation ; e.g. when the 
Fourth Earl of Chesterfield built Chesterfield House, May- 
fair, it was in the wilds, outside London, an oasis in a 
desert, according to the Earl’s account; but thereafter 
buildings arose all around, and these have by efflux of time 
increased the value of the land to its present huge figure.— 
Yours faithfully, SURVEYOR. 

June 4, 1913. | 
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A ROOFING MATERIAL 


that is ECONOMICAL, PERMANENT, and 
SIMPLE TO USE is the description of 


CALLENDER'S 


" Veribest ” 


Natural Asphalte Roofing 


(Contains NO Coal Tar or Pitch). 


Ready for Fixing. Nails 
and Cement with each Roll. 


Impervious. Inexpensive. 


CALLENDER'S 


(Dept. A), 


25 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Kershaw, Brassington & Û0. 


(ARNOLD W. KERSHAW & CO.) 
LANCASTER & SETTLE 


Ventilator and 
Chimney Pot Makers, 
Sanitary Specialists. 


Contractors to Ъ (0. Office 
of Works and Admiralty. ` 


| Prices and Particulars рп application. 


If you wish to give your 
clients satisfaction, $ 


T6 ARCHITECTS 


"n ATHBONE” 
уу ALL-PAPERS 


To be seen at all High-class Decorators, 
and at our spacious Showrooms. 


A. CHAPMAN & CO., Ltd., 
11 Rathbone Place, Oxford St, W. 


Telegrams: “А Ifred Chapman, Ox., London.” Telephone: Gerrard 1909. 
e - 
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MOTOR TRACTION 


MEANS — MORE — TRADE. 
Why not Buy the Best? 


THE FOUR BEST === 
COMMERCIAL CHASSIS 


(1) The L.G.O.Co.s “В” TYPE. 


2,500 of these vehicles at work in London. Verb. sap. 


(2) The DAIMLER 3-TONNER. 


The acme of refinement in Motor construction. 


(3) The THORNYCROFT 30-cwt. CHASSIS. 
(2 tops gross). It’s THORNYCROFT—that’s good 
enough. 


(4) The HURTU LIGHTNING 15-CWT. 
THE Delivery Van. For Drapers and kindred trades, 


or for Commercial Travellers’ purposes, this Chassis 
stands above all others. 


——————————— ———————————————i— 
Whatever your requirements, one of these types MUST fit you. 
THERE ARE NO OTHERS. 


For particulars, honest advice. price, etc., address ALL yout 
enquiries to:— 


` STUART A. CURZON, 
98 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W, 


Telegrams : © Curcarsold, Sowest, London.” Telephone : Reg:at 2043. 


N.B.—All above fitted with the best solid Tyres. 
1.е.. Wood-Milnoe Steelrubber— other makes to order. 


OETZMANN ‘E 


Nr. TOTTENHAM COURT В.М. 


Telegrams: “OETZMANN, LONDON.” Telephone: MAYFAIR 101, 
Stations: Met. Railway, EUSTON SQUARE. Tube: WARREN ST. 
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COUNTRY COTTAGES 


CHARMINGLY & 
INEXPENSIVELY 
FURNISHED 


Post 
Free 


Usted "OUR COTTAGE” 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, June 14. 
Architectural Association: Summer Visit to Folly Farm, near 
Reading (architect, Mr. E. L. Lutyens), and also to the 
County Hall, Reading (architects, Messrs. Warwick & 'Hall). 


Monday, June 16. 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland: Ordinary General 
Meeting. 
Saturday, June 21. 
Upper Norwood Atheneum: Visit to Waltham Abbey and 
Waltham Cross. | 
Edinburgh Architectural Association: Visits to (1) Redford 
Barracks, (2) St. Cuthbert’s Episcopal Church, and 
(3) Bonaly Tower and Grounds. 


GARDEN CRAFT IN EUROPE. 

Tue first inspirations of garden craft undoubtedly came 
to Europe from the East, as have done so many of the 
elements of culture and taste which have led by many 
stages to the development of modern civilisation in 
Europe. Egypt, Persia, and Assyria possessed, far back 
in the ages, large and notable gardens of the arrangement 
of which recent discoveries have given us а very clear 
idea, at least as regards Egypt; as Mr. Inigo Triggs says 
in his new book* on the subject of garden craft in 
Europe, “under the rule of the Ptolemues, and in the 
early days of Roman domination, Egypt was one of the 
most fertile regions of the world, and in the Augustan 
Age the public and private gardens of Alexandria are 
said to have covered more than a quarter of the city 
area... . In order to facilitate irrigation they were usually 
laid out either upon the banks of the Nile or upon canals 
fed by it, and took the form of a rectangular area, 
surrounded by an embattled wall or palisade, the entrance 
being by means of high gates or pylous, whose lintels and 
jambs were decorated with hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
The walks were shaded by palms or by tunnels of trained 
plants, similar to the pleached alley that was so prevalent 
a feature of the seventeenth-century gardens; small 
canals traversed the gardens and fed the enormous tanks, 
whilst here and there gaily painted pavilions and bowers, 
lightly constructed of trellis, were reflected in the tranquil 
pools, glistening with the lotus and tenanted by a large 
variety of fish, ducks, cranes, and other aquatic birds." 

As Greece borrowed the primary elements of her 
architecture from Egypt, Persia, and Assyria, so also 
she obtained from them her first lessons in garden craft, 
but the smaller size of the great cities and their demo- 
cratic rule militated against the greatness and magnifi- 
cence of the Eastern schemes. On the other hand, they 
made greater use of statuary and architecture as com- 
ponents of garden design, and naturally their use favoured 
the formal type of gardening. Hence it followed that 
the gardens of the Romans also partook of a formal 
character and made a free use of both sculpture and 
architecture, and so, by natural tradition, we arrive at 
the type of garden usually prevalent in Italy during the 
Renaissance period. In fact, most of the devices of the 
modern formal gardener were in use in Roman classic 
times—topiary work, treillage, pergolas, niches and 
alcoves, parterres, fountains and other waterworks, rose 
gardens, labyrinths, even conservatories and hot-houses 
were all to be found in the garden of the wealthy Roman 
patrician. 


|. * Garden Craft in Europe. Ву Н. Inigo Triggs. Author of 
“ Formal Gardens in England and Scotland,” * Tbe Art of Garden 
Design in Italy," «с. (London: В. Т. Batsford. 35s. net.) 


` Medieval gardens never reached the magnificence or 
the formality either of Classic times or of the Renais- 
sance. The lay-out of medieval gardens seems to have 
been largely influenced by utilitarian considerations. 
They attached importance to the growing of fruit and 
vegetables for food, of herbs and flowers possessing 
medical qualities, real or supposed, for medicines and 
simples; to the provision of water for growing fish and 
ducks; in fact, the medieval garden was very largely a 
farm for the supply of the household. The pleasance 
was usually small, and regarded as a place of retirement 
and seclusion for quiet rest. In this respect, as in its 
utilitarianism, the medieval garden was devised in a 
practical spirit rather than with any idea of pompous 
display. 

The princely gardens of Italy had their real beginning 
in the example set by the Medici, led by Cosimo in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, The Renaissance 
gardens of Italy are essentially architectural in their 
design. Buildings of various kinds, sometimes with a 
presumed usefulness, often purely decorative, terraces, 
palisades, and enclosures, always seemed to be essential 
parts of such a garden, whilst another element that seems 
vitally necessary is the water scheme of fountains, 
cascades, and ponds. 

Francois Premier introduced into France the Italian 
method of gardening, just as he had introduced the 
Italian architecture of the Renaissance, but in its develop- 
ment in France, culminating in the work of Le Notre, 
garden design became rather a manifestation of garden 
architecture than of the architectural garden. The garden 
was laid out with full formality and regularity, but on 
the whole there was less of actual building in stone and 
more of design in water, grass, flower-beds, fences, and 
enclosures. Especially did the French gardeners devote 
their attention to the parterre, which frequently became 
of enormous size and elaborate geometrical lay-out. 

The culmination of this tvpe of garden is to be found 
in the work of Le Nótre, who was born in 1613, and 
died in 1700. His first notable work was at Vaux-le- 
Viconite, between Paris and Fontainebleau, the garden 
of which he laid out for Fouquet. It was conceived upon 
a scale that had never before been attempted in France. 
It was planned with a vast courtyard with extensive 


entrances on either side. In its enormous parterre, Le 


Notre skilfully overcame the difficulties presented by the 
fall in the ground both from west to east and north to 
south. After Vaux-le-Vicomte came Chantilly, where 
Le Notre carried out very extensive designs for the great 


Condé, but his culminating design was that for the 


garden of Versailles. | 
Many other gardens throughout France were carried 


M 
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“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING AND MEASURING CLUB. 


From a Water-colour Drawing by * CLARION." 


out hy Le Nótre, exhibiting the development of the 


parterre and the reduction of the entirely architectural 
work; this was, to a great extent, supplanted by the use 
of treillage in which the summer-houses, salons, gate- 
ways, galleries, and other features were often con- 
structed. 

Parterres as used by Le Nótre were divided into four 
kinds: Parterres de broderie, in which the box lines 
imitated embroidery—these were considered the finest ; 
Parterres de compartiment, which consisted of a com- 
bination of scrolls, grass-plots, knots, and borders for 
flowers; Parterres à l'Anglaise, consisting of grass-plots 
all in one piece or cut into shapes, and surrounded by a 
border of flowers—this was considered the most unattrac- 
tive kind of parterre; Parterres de piéces coupces, differ- 
ing from the others in that all the parts composing them 
were in symmetrical shapes of box-work, and that they 
admitted neither grass nor embroidery. | 

Among some of the other notable gardens laid out 
by Le Nôtre were Meudon, Clagny, Marly, St. Germain, 
Fontainebleau, St. Cloud. 

Gardens in the Netherlands, Germany, and Austria 
all followed more or less closely the methods of Le Nótre, 
except that in the Netherlands the growing of flowers 
was considered an important matter, whilst German and 


* 


Austrian gardens were specially devoted to the inclusion 
of curios and freaks. | | 

In England, too, the influence of Le Nótre was con- 
siderable until the advent of the landscape school of 
gardening, instigated by the writings and criticism of 
Addison and Pope, and the examples of William Kent 
and Capability Brown. | | 

The explanation of all these various vogues in 
European garden craft is admirably brought before us in 


Mr. Ingo Triggs’ historical account of European garden 
design, fully illustrated with over 200 illustrations from 
photographs, engravings, and drawings, including thir- 
teen collotype plates. In these illustrations we have 
excellently brought before us all the many devices that 
have been employed in the several countries of Europe 
at different periods in the art of garden design. 


“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING 
AND MEASURING CLUB. 

WE have received some useful studies of eighteenth- 

century windows. 

“ Alpha ' has measured very carefully and com- 
pletely a window lighting the staircase of No. 55 West- 
gate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, which is of the type 
commonly known as a '' Wilton window,’’ and is an 
excellent example of the type. 

** Plato ” has selected a west window of Nottingham 
Castle for his study. This is a well-proportioned and 
elaborately-detailed piece of design, and is well drawn by 
our contributor. 

'* Owain "' has found a ‘‘ Wilton window '' specimen 
from a house in South Audley Street, London, designed 
by Isaac Ware, which, however, lacks the merit of that 
measured by ‘‘Alpha,’’ the central arched opening 
being too wide in proportion to the side lights to be 
entirely satisfactory, whilst the rustication blocks to the 
Doric columns are a blemish rather than a help to the 
design. ‘‘ Owain ” needs more practice with his 8С10- 
graphic washes to obtain mastery. à 

Another variation on the “Wilton window ” has 
been measured and drawn by '' Ebor” from Powers- 
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court House, William Street, Dublin. Неге we have 
an instance of a large central light and small side hghts, 
but the use of a secondary order to the large opening 
removes much of the objection to the proportional 
variation. The use of the Ionic order contributes to the 
predominant quality of grace that distinguishes the whole 
design. 

We have decided to award a prize of one guinea to 
* Alpha,” and half a guinea each to “Plato ” and 
** Ebor.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is gratifying to know that in the discussion by the 
Committee of the House of Commons of the preamble of 
the Bill embodying the proposal of the County Council 
for a new steel bridge in substitution for the present 
structure across the Thames at Lambeth, the aesthetic 
aspect of the proposal received attention, together with 
the suggestion of the Home Secretary that as a rule 
a stone bridge was infinitely preferable to an iron 
structure. It must, however, be noted that the 
ostensible reason given for the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee, that the preamble of the Bill had not been 
proved, was that the bridge as submitted is rather too 
large for the present requirements if the approaches 
remain as they are, but that it is not large enough if 
that route is developed by street improvements. 


The animosity shown by some of the dignitaries of 
the Church to the inclusion of parish churches and cathe- 
drals amongst ancient monuments which should receive 
the protection of the State, has again been voiced by the 
Bishop of Worcester in the current issue of the Wor- 
cester Diocesan Magazine, in which he says:— 

“I call the attention of the diocese again to the grave 
but subtle danger to our parish and cathedral churches 
from the movement now made to put them under State 
supervision as ancient monuments. Not only does this 
threaten their full and free use for Divine service, but on 
artistic and antiquarian grounds it would be deplorable 
if our buildings were at the mercy of a London committee 
of specialists moved bv the esthetic fashion of the day. 
Some of our public monuments are ridiculous, and yet 
at the time of their erection they were applauded by the 
sort of men who would form our public bureau of works. 
There will be more chance for our buildings, in spite of 
our sufferings by restoration, if they are left in the 
guardianship of those who locally know them and love 
them, and have no publie funds with which to try artistic 
experiments without personal sacrifice.” 


Whilst it is perfectly true that both parish aud cathe- 
dral churches have suffered in the past from iconoclastic 
restorations and improvements, carried out often by 
leading architects of the day, it inust be remembered that 
these works have been perpetrated with the approval and 
frequently under the instructions and to the wishes of the 
clergy. They therefore must share the opprobrium of 
the injury that has been wrought, and the fact that such 
things have been done whilst the clergy were unrestrained 
custodians is an argument for restrictive supervision. The 
tendency of any Government Department entrusted with 
the duties of carrying out an Ancient Monuments Protec- 
tion Act would be towards conservative repair rather than 
improvement or restoration. 


Even as far away as the Indian Empire the relative 
position of architecture in France and England is ex- 
citing attention, and in Indian Engineering we notice an 
article on “The Supremacy of French Architecture," 
and it is noted that mere originality of composition is 
not aimed at in France, and thus there seldom is a de- 
parture from the legitimate features of the style adopted, 
as is so often to be observed in the work of other 
architects. Тһе French aim is svnuneiry and well- 
balanced composition, the aim amongst most other 
architects is originality that is intended to be striking. 


It is, however, recognised quite rightly that the supre- 
macy of French architecture does not extend to all 
activities of the art, and that France certainly takes 
the lead in what is known аз monumental archi- 
tecture because she has studied it in the right way, 
having kept it in restraint and so preserved the monu- 
mental features of it. It must be remembered that all 
art is not monumental, and that it is possible, by 
directing too much of one's training to this side of art, 
to lose ground in other directions. "Thus it is admitted 
that France does not rival England in the domain of 
ecclesiastical and domestic architecture. The view of 
our contemporary is exactly that of ourselves, and we 
agree that our supremacy in domestic and ecclesiastical 
architecture stands a risk of being imperilled by too 
insistent and general training of our students in monu- 
mental design. 


Suggestions are easy to make. Useful and valuable 
ones are rare. We are all more or less town-planners 
to-dav, and so the fantastic idea is evolved of a con- 
tinuation of Regent Street down the Duke of York steps 
and across St, James's Park to Westminster. Very easy 
to rule the line on the map, but without consideration of 
the gradients the idea is somewhat visionary. As the 
Birmingham Daily Post says: “ Many suggestions have 
been made lately for dealing with London’s traffic, but 
very few go to the root of the matter. Some suggest 
that certain kinds of trafic should be compelled to go 
bv certain fixed routes—in other words, that wé should 
have roads for fast traffic and roads for slow traffic. The 
suggestion is hopelessly impracticable. It might answer 
well enough in a city with mathematically planned 
streets; 1 is out of the question in a place like London, 
Which has grown up at haphazard without any fixed 
plan. The truth is that, during this summer season, 
London is the playground of the world, and the attrac- 
tions of its playground—the fashionable shops, hotels, 
апа places of amusement—are all crowded together 
within a very small area. Hence the crush. Everyone 
is making for the same places at the same time. What 
18 needed to relieve the pressure is a better system of 
outlets. More short cuts are wanted from one part of 
the West End to another. It should be possible for the 
pleasure traffic—the taxis and the private motors—to 
get about without encroaching too much on the main 
bus routes. Unfortunately, in a city like London, it 
is not at all easy to create short cuts. Buildings are in 


the way; huge sums in compensation have to be paid;: 


there are too many different interests at stake.’ 


Another would-be-clever suggestion we have come 
across 1s that the rural housing problem is to be solved 
by turning out cottages by machinery, and a correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian suggests that ** they will 
be made in thousands from a few standard designs, and 
the cost of expert design becomes small under these 
conditions. In the second place, they will be manufac- 
tured under modern conditions, with the fullest assist- 
ance that machinery, expert supervision, and familiarity 
born of working to standard designs can give. То illus- 
trate the panel system in its simplest form, a cottage 
consists of four walls, a roof, and a floor. Imagine that 
each of these consists of one or more pieces, not neces- 
savily flat, limited in dimensions to facilitate transport 
and handling, perhaps to ten feet by twelve or ten feet 


by twenty-five. Imagine a hundred standard panels, 
skilfully designed. With them a score or more of 


cottages of dissimilar designs сап be built. These panels, 
probably made in reinforced concrete, with thin double 
walls to give strength and weather protection, will be 
made in the factory in special moulds by machinery. 
They will be provided with all necessary openings for 
pipes, windows, and doors, all attachments for stairways, 
brackets, and floorings. and, being exact to size, can be 
fitted together on site in a few hours. The weather will 


not hinder their construction; they will be built from 
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stock complete in a few days; they will be watertight, 
sanitary, and convenient; cool in summer and warm in 
winter (because of the double walls); can be taken down 
without being destroyed, and will be self-supporting, 
without the need of an expensive foundation." Truly 
а delightful prospect. Houses will be supplied 
like boots—from a factory. If they don't fit well the 
inhabitants will get used to them, but, unfortunately, 
reinforced concrete will not “give” like leather—or 
brown paper. 


The announcement of the impending sale of Kirby 
Hall inspires the hope that it may be purchased by some- 
one who has the wealth and will to carry out such works 
of repair as may preserve it for many years to come as 
one of the most remarkable and admirable specimens of 
early English Renaissance architecture. Attributed to 
John Thorpe, and built about 1570 for Sir Humphrie 
Stafford, it also contains work carried out by Inigo Jones 
for Sir Christopher Hutton. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


AT the business general meeting held on Monday, June 9, 
the Officers, Council, and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1913-14 were declared duly elected in accordance with 
the Scrutineers' Reports as follows : — 


THE COUNCIL. 
PRESIDENT.—Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
Vice-PresiDENTs.—Alfred William Stephens Cross, 
M.A. Cantab. ; George Hubbard, F.S.A.; Henry Vaughan 
Lanchester ; Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 

Hon. ЗЕСВЕТАВУ.— Edward Guy Dawber. 

Past Presitvents.--Thomas Edward Collcutt, Leonard 
Stokes. 

MEMBERS or CouNcir.—H. Percy Adams, Walter Cave, 
T. E. Cooper, H. P. Burke Downing, W. A. Forsyth, Henry 
T. Hare, Gerald C. Horsley, Arthur Keen, C. Stanley Peach, 
Sydney Perks, F.S.A., C. H. B. Quennell, E. A. Rickards, 
Н. D. Searles-Wood, W. J. Tapper, Septimus Warwick, 
W. H. White, E. W. Wimperis, and William Woodward. 

AssocraTE MEMBERS OF CouNCIL.—Robert Atkinson, G. L. 


Elkington, K. Gammell, Sidney K. Greenslade, Edwin Gunn, 


and E. Stanley Hall, M.A. Oxon. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SocrETIEs.— John Brooke 
(Manchester Society of Architects), С. Hastwell Grayson, 
M.A. Cantab. (Liverpool Architectural Society), A. H. Hind 
(Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects), William 
Milburn (Northern Architectural Association), A. E. Murray 
(Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland), G. H. Oatley 
(Bristol Society of Architects), А. N. Paterson, М.А., 
A.R.S.A. (Glasgow Institute of Architects), E. R. E. Sutton 
(Nottingham Architectural Society), A. F. Watson (Shef- 
field Society of Architects). 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ÁRCHITECTURAL ÁSSOCIATION.— 
W. Curtis Green. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 


AnT.—Fellows: E. Guy Dawber, W. A. Forsyth, J. A. 
Gotch, F.S.A., Henry T. Hare, Gerald C. Horsley, H. V. 
Lanchester, W. R. Lethaby, Halsey R. Ricardo, H. H. 
Statham, Walter J. Tapper.—Associutes: Robert Atkinson, 
M. J. Dawson, Sidney K. Greenslade, A. W. Papworth, 
Philip Webb, A. Needham Wilson. 

LITERATURE.—Fellows: D. Theodore Fyfe, D. Barclay 
Niven, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Harry Sirr, R. Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A., С. S. Spooner, C. Harrison Townsend, F. W. Troup, 
E. P. Warren, F.S.A., Paul Waterhouse, М.А. Oxon.—- 
Associates: M. S. Briggs, Walter Millard, W. G. Newton. 
Horatio Porter, M.A. Cantab.; C. E. Sayer, W. H. Ward, 
M.A. Cantab. 

Practice.—Fellows : Max Clarke, H. O. Cresswell, Matt. 
Garbutt, Edward Greenop, George Hubbard, F.S.A., Sydney 
Perks, F.S.A., H. D. Searles-Wood, A. Saxon Snell, W. H. 
White, William Woodward.—A ssociates: Horace W. Cubitt, 
P. M. Fraser, K. Gammell, Edwin Gunn, C. E. Hutchinson, 
H. Shepherd. 

ScrExcE.-— Fellows : Alfred Conder, W. E. Vernon Cromp- 
ton, Bernard Dicksee, F. R. Farrow, Ernest Flint, George 
Hornblower, Alan E. Munby, M.A. Cantab. ; С. S. Peach, 
R. Elsey Smith, Robert Watson. —4ssociates: R. J. Angel, 
M.Inst.C.E., W. R. Davidge, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., G. L. 
Flkington, C. J. Marshall, D. L. Solomon, B.Sc., E. A. 


Young. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


BrLACKBURN.— The Corporation have decided to take 
steps to obtain competitive plans for a proposed new fire 
station and firemen’s dwellings on the Wrangling. Mr. 
Frank G. Briggs, of Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme & 
Thornely, architects, has been appointed the assessor. 

Braprorp.—The Health Committee propose to acquire 
about fifty acres of land near Odsall Top and to erect 
thereon 200 houses, and architects are to be invited to send 
in competitive designs for laying out the area on garden 
city lines. Plans are to be submitted for houses which 
could be let at rentals varying from 4s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. each 
per week, ten to fifteen houses being erected on one acre. 
It is suggested that three prizes of £300, £200, and £100 
should be offered for the best three plans. 

CovENTRY.—The limited competition recently held for the 
Webster Street Church, Schools, and Institute has been 
settled in favour of Messrs. George Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, W.C. 

Hytne.-—The Society for the Preservation of the Beauty 
of Hythe is offering a prize for plans showing the best means 
of developing an area of land between the Royal Military 
Canal and the sea. All the plans approved by the Society 
will be submitted to the Town Council. 

SCOTLAND. —-Dalziel School Board on Monday accepted 
the adjudication of Dr. J. J. Burnet, Glasgow, of the plans 
for the proposed high school at Motherwell, which is esti- 
mated to cost £27,000. The successful plans, out of seventy- 
four sent in, were prepared by Mr. S. B. Russell, Gray's 
Inn Square, London. Premiums of £40, £30, and £20 were 
awarded respectively to Messrs. Cleland & Hayward, 
Wolverhampton ; Crouch, Butler & Savage, Birmingham; 
and Arnold Mitchell, Hanover Square, London. It was 
agreed to exhibit all the plans which had been sent in for 
competition. 

SCOTLAND.—In the House of Commons on Monday last 
Mr. James Hogge (Edinburgh, E.) asked the hon. member 
for St. George's-in-the-East, as representing the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whether the conditions of the open com- 
petition for the new Government offices in Edinburgh will 
be published before the end of the present session. Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn (St. George's-in-the-East), in reply, said 
the First Commissioner feared that it will be impossible to 
publish the conditions before the end of the present session. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MUIREND HOUSE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 


Tars house is a specimen of the domestic work of Mr. 
Hippolyte Blanc, several examples of whose ecclesiastical 
designs we have illustrated. 


DRAWINGS BY MR. HAROLD OAKLEY. 


THE drawings of Swan House, Chelsea, and a cartway ел- 
trance at Hampton Court are reproduced by us as examples 
of Mr. Oakley's draughtsmanship. 


CHIMNEYPIECE IN MAHOGANY AND GOLD. 


'* MELIUS est vocari ad olera cum charitate, quam ad vitu- 
lum saginatum cum odio” (Proverbs xv. 17). This text 
from the Vulgate is the subject used in this chimneyplece, 
which is the work of Mr. Mark Rogers, R.B.S. The 
figures under the shelf on each side express the “dinner 
of herbs” and the “stalled ox and hatred therewith.” In 
the overmantel are portraits and a date. 


MODEL FOR BRONZE.—WILLIAM TAYLOR MEMORIAL. 


Tue William Taylor Memorial is erected in bronze at the 
Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea. It will be finally 
placed in the Assembly Hall now being added to the present 
buildings by Mr. A. H. Ryan Tenison, Е.Н.1.В.А. The 
bust is posthumous, with the arms of the school supporting 
it, and the inscription shows the unusual estimation M 
which the governors held their late headmaster. 


Тнк Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland held a meeting last week, at which a discussion 
took place with reference to the site of the proposed Dublin 
Art Gallery, and the following resolution was passed : 
“That the Council deprecates the erection of any building 
other than a bridge over the Liffey.”’ 
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SHEET PILING AND ITS USES. 
(Continued from last week.) 


STEEL-SHEET piling of the built-up type came into use in 
America about the year 1900. Isolated examples of its 
employment prior to this date can of course be quoted, but 
they are not of general interest, the various methods 
employed being designed to meet special contingencies, and, 
although ingenious, the cost of production rendered them 
practically useless from a commercial point of view. The 
first application of steel-sheet piling in America was in 
connection with.cofferdam construction, the sections being 
fabricated from joists and channels, as shown in the sketch. 
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Ета. 4.—Joists with channels forming box for caulking. 


Water was excluded by means of filling with clay the box 
portion formed by the channels, and we are told by this 


means a perfectly watertight joint was obtained. 


The success of the first application led to a general 
adoption of steel piling for this class of work, and various 
forms were employed, all the systems at this period being 
fabricated from standard sections, as it was claimed 
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Ете. 5.—Interlocking channel bars. 
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| providing adequate foundations for a building on a site 


adjoining a large river, in which event a working knowledge 
of subaqueous construction is necessary. 

The existing Houses of Parliament and the new County 
Hall may be cited as examples of buildings where it was 
necessary to construct coffer-dams for the terrace walls. 

The building of a large timber dam is an expensive 
business, attended with many risks. The construction will 
usually take the form of a double thickness of timber 
sheeting, each possibly of double lap. The crib work must 
be supported by transverse ties and bracings, and the 
puddle space, sometimes 15 feet in thickness, must be filled. 
In addition it may be necessary to assist the driving by 
first dredging out a trench, and at completion efforts to 
pump the dam dry may prove unsuccessful, so that it 
can be readily understood why, as the science of building 
advanced, means for improving this particular form of 
construction were eagerly sought. 

The timber dam for the river wall of the Houses of 
Parliament was 920 feet in length, with return ends about 
200 feet from the face of the dam, and the construction occu- 
pied fifteen months. To facilitate the driving of the piles a 
trench 27 feet wide by 8 feet deep was first dredged ; the 
main piles, 36 feet long, were then driven, the waling pieces 
were next attached, and the outer sheet, piles of whole timbers 
36 feet long, squared on all sides, were then placed in posi- 
tion. The main sheeting of half-timber had next to be driven 
to a corresponding depth, and the outer and inner piles 
secured together by iron bolts. The whole of the piles being 
driven, the space between was cleared out down to the clay 
substratum, and puddled in with stiff clay and gravel. The 
ilustration shows the dam in cross-section, and gives some 
idea of the enormous amount of work entailed. 

Taking the figures in conjunction with the diagram, it 
will be found that about 100,000 cubic feet of timber must 
have been required for the work, and to-day the construction 


that after being used in temporary work, they could 
be employed for ordinary constructional purposes, but it 
is a moot point as to whether sections built up with 
many bolts and rivets, which had in addition to with- 
stand the stress of driving, could be of much subsequent 
value for building purposes. Although the various built-up 
types were employed with success both in America and 


Germany, yet the fabricated sections were not adopted in 
England to any very great extent, and while we can claim 
the credit for being the originators of metallic sections, 
the history of steel-sheet piling as far as this country is 
concerned dates back to about 1904, in which year the 
rolling mills successfully produced a section complete as 


it left the rolls. 
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Fic. 6.—Interlocking joists and channels. 


It may be asked why, if the fabricated sections pre- 
viously employed did the work required of them, was it 
necessary to devote so much attention to manufacturing a 
section by direct production, and the answer is that, 
although the built-up sections were a great advance upon 
the cast-iron types, both as regards tensile strength and 
interlocking devices, and, further, the continuity could 
only be broken by a pull exerted in a vertical direction, 
the strength of the wall rested upon a series of bolts and 
rivets, and these, when weakened through corrosion or 
the stress of driving, were incapable of resisting any very 
great lateral pressure. The examples depicted are merely 
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Fic. 7.—Light section fabricated from sheets and angle irons used in 
the construction of Lowestoft Harbour. 


given for the purpose of illustrating the various stages 
of evolution, and as they are now seldom employed it is 
unnecessary to discuss them further. We will therefore turn 
our attention to the systems in general use at the present 
day, and endeavour to analyse their economic value from 
the constructional point of view. Probably the aL a 
field for the employment of steel piling is found in t А 
construction of coffer-dams, and while this class of wor 
more frequently falls to the lot of the engineer, 2 ш 
happen that the architect is faced with the problem 


of a dam on similar lines would cost approximately £35,000, 
while one of equal area formed of steel-sheet piling would 
cost approximately £15,000, including driving and all neces- 
sary bracing. In addition, the sections, when withdrawn at 
completion, could be used on other work, and would in conse- 
quence have a high salvage value. Further, it must be borne 
in mind that steel will drive into soil impossible for timber. 
Thus all preparatory work calculated to assist the driving, 
such as dredging out the hard substratum, is eliminated. 

The writer offers no criticism on the method employed in 
the construction of the dam in question. The example serves 
to illustrate the practice of 1837, in which year the work 
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foundations deep in the bed of the river, were constructed , and counteracting any tendency on the part of the wall to 


in a coffer-dam formed of interlocking steel-sheet piling. slide. At the same time it protects the foundations from 
The work described in the preceding paragraphs comes | scour likely to be set up by contrary undercurrents. 
under the heading of temporary construction, but in the For work of this description the sections are made in two 


building of river walls the sheet piling can be embodied in ' | lengths, the upper half having plates riveted on back and 
the foundations with advantage, forming a most efficient toe, ! front, forming a fork to fit over the lower half of the sheet- 
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ing, this in turn being drilled ready for bolting up in position. 
The lower half, eventually forming the toe, is first driven 
to the low-water level ; the upper half is next bolted on, and 
driving proceeds until the lower half is down to the required 
depth (see fig. 8). The bracing is fixed into position, and 
the work of construction commenced. At completion the 
bolts are detached, and the upper half removed, while the 
Jower half remains in as a permanent toe. 
(To be concluded.) 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER. 

Tue annual dinner of the Royal Institute was held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Metropole, on Wednesday, June 4. 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., the President, occupied 
the chair. There was a large and important company, 
including the Lord Mayor, Lord Saye and Sele, Sir Thomas 
Barlow (President of the Royal College of Physicians), 
Sir Rickman Godlee (President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons), Sir Archibald Geikie (President of the Royal 
Society), Sir William Richmond, R.A., Mr. Lionel Earle 
(Secretary of the Office of Works), Sir Frank Short, В.А. 
(President of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers), Sir 
George Frampton, R.A., Sir T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A., 
the Rev. S. A. Donaldson (Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University), Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge (Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education), Sir Thomas Brock, R.A.. 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., Sir 
Alfred East, A.R.A. (President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists), Sir Alfred Keogh (Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology), Sir W. Goscombe John. 
R.A., Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A., Sir 
Ernest George, А.В.А., Mr. Basil Champneys, Мг. В. 
Elliott Cooper (President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers), Mr. Edward Woolley (Vresident of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution), Mr. Ernest Brown (President of the 
Institute of Builders), Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun. (Presi- 
dent of the London Master Builders’ Association), Mr. 
Albert E. Murray (President of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland), Dr. J. J. Burnet, Mr. John W. 
Simpson, Mr. E. R. Sutton (President of the Notts Society 
of Architects), Mr. Percy B. Tubbs (President of the 
Society of Architects), Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. W. E. 
Riley, Mr. W. R. Colton, A.R.A., Professor Gerald 
Moira, Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens, A.R.A.. Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A., Mr. Curtis Green (President A.A.), 
Мт. А. W. S. Cross, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Mr. J. 
Alfred Gotch, Mr. James S. Gibson, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
and Mr. George Hubbard. 

The President having given the loyal toasts, 
were musically honoured, 

Mr. J. S. Gibson proposed “Тіс Houses of Parlia- 
ment." The toast was one which, in his opinion, architects 
ought most heartily to drink. In the first place, he could 
say quite confidently for all his fellow-architects that they 
honestly admired and in every way appreciated those build- 
ings on the Thames Embankment in which Parlament 
carried on its great work. In the second place, there was 
some strong analogy between the practice of architecture 
and the practice of government. There could be no doubt 
that good government, the making of laws which were to 
stand for all time, must be founded upon such a sure 
foundation of equity as is only paralleled by the sure 
foundation upon which works of architecture are built. 
Again, one found with the work of politicians that equity 
of treatment of all persons going to make up a nation, 
that impartiality to do justice all round; we find also the 
necessity of utility in the work. No less do we find the 
necessity of utility in the work of architects ancient or 
modern. We find the politician of to-day hampered and 
harassed by the thousand and one interests and claims of 
modern life which he has to reconcile as best he can in 
laws which will be equal all round. The architect of to-day, 
also, has to reconcile the multitude of requirements by the 
bodies dealing with building with the multitudinous matters 
brought before him by his client. He has to give evidence 
of a skill in the fitting of one thing in with another which 
is sometimes paralleled by the modern politicians. E 
we find that the architect as such does add jn some sma 
wav to the adornment of life and the enjoyment of human 
progress by trying in a manner to make our ns iin 
beautiful, to make the homes of the people more a Pul ive. 
The work of the politicians has for its aim the a n 

€ 
ment of the human race. Might he say, 2п a a ич 


which 


the toast the name of Lord Saye and Sele, they hoped to 
hear from his Lordship some words as a professional poli- 
tician and as an amateur critic of architecture, in which 
latter capacity he had displayed a keen interest in the 
proposals connected with the Embankment. 

Lord Saye and Sele, in humorously replying, said he 
was there as a locum tenens. He had only taken one note, 
or rather written one word, and that word was “ brutal.” 
He certainly thought it was brutal to ask a member of the 
House of Lords to respond for the House of Commons. 
He would just say he did not think any harm would be 
done to the House of Commons if it took a year's holiday. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., gave “Тһе Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the City Corporation of London.” 
The toast, he said, was always received with enthusiasm 
in gatherings such as theirs, because the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation were regarded with feelings not merely of 
esteem, but of affection. One could no more imagine 
London going on without a Lord Mayor than one could 
imagine London going on without the Bank of England. 
The Bank of England was simply not in it with regard to 
age. In the twelfth century the citizens of London tried 
to set up a Lord Mayor of their own; unfortunately they 
lived in the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, who, on his 
return from the Holy Land, stamped out the idea. In 
1215 they established their right to have their own Lord 
Mayor. That was a memorable event. The courage and 
independence which the citizens of London showed then 
have been characteristic of them ever since. The position 
which Sir David Burnett filled so worthily was one of the 
most democratic in the country, because it was only attained 
by a series of elections. The hospitality and sympathy of 
the Mansion House was never denied to a worthy cause. 
In the City Companies there was the same sagacious appli- 
cation of a great tradition to modern conditions. The 
Companies were started to protect and develop civic 
industries; but they had gone far beyond that now, and 
they employ their great resources for worthy educational 
causes. All knew how extraordinarily efficient was the way 
in which the present Lord Mayor discharged the duties of 
his high office. Quite recently he had been very active in 
trying to preserve for the citizens of London the Crystal 
Palace. 

The Lord Mayor, in reply, said the Corporation of 
London was perhaps the mother of corporations. But their 
old traditions and quaint ceremonies did not detract from 
their work as a municipal authority. The municipal spirit 
was not restricted to London, for it had reached a very 
high level in every part of the country Municipal 
authorities were doing all in their power to improve their 
cities and towns, and in such schemes they were glad to 
avail themselves of the help of architecture. As a citizen 
of London he gladly recognised that they owed much to 
architects not only for their having beautified the streets 
and public buildings, but also for the utilitarian side of 
the profession. They have materially increased the rating 
value not only of London but of other cities too. By their 
skill they rendered it possible for an owner profitably to 
replace an old building by a modern one fitted with modern 
convenience. There was never a greater scope for the 
architect than at the present time. He saw a very great 
future for the profession, notwithstanding the present tem- 
porary depression. He realised to the fullest extent, and 
intended to maintain to the utmost of his ability, the 
dignity and traditions of his high office, and he would 
fully utilise the many opportunities which it afforded of 
useful public work. It was one of the greatest comíorts 
to a Lord Mayor to know that in times of emergency when 
the need and the cause are great he can always rely on the 
loyal support and help of the Livery Companies. Archi- 
tects, of all people in the world, should most realise the 
importance of lung spaces for a metropolis like London. 
He himself was old enough to remember when one could 
take a radius of three miles from the Bank of England 
or Charing Cross and one came to comparative country; 
that radius had now extended to eight miles. They all 
owed a debt of gratitude to their predecessors for the pro- 
vision of these air spaces, and they in their turn must 
have regard for the future. It would be a lasting reproach 
to the men of to-day if they allowed the Crystal Palace 
grounds to be covered with miserable small dwellings. That 
magnificent park of over 200 acres every minute became 
nearer to London, and, further, a tube railway may be ex- 
tended to the Crystal Palace in the near future. Its posses- 


sion would be an enormous advantage to the poorer classes. 
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He had sufficient confidence in the public spirit of his 
countrymen to be certain that the Crystal Palace would 
be preserved to the people for all future time. 

The Rev. 5. A. Donaldson, D.D. (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge), then proposed ‘‘ Architecture and 
the Sister Arts." What, he asked, was architecture? If 
they went back as far as Plato or Aristotle they found that 
architecture was the queen of the arts, the Mistress Art, 
because the other arts could not do without her. Or they 
might take another definition: in a very remarkable address 
given by William Morris on the influence of architecture upon 
modern civilisation it had been defined as ‘‘ the art of build- 
ing nobly and ornamentally." Again, it had been defined as 
the union of the arts mutually helpful and harmoniously 
subordinate one to another. The practice of this art was 
one of the most important things a man could turn his hand 
to. It had been said that the function of architecture was to 
express and arouse emotions by the combination of order and 
decorative mass. It was obvious that architecture was one 
of the most important arts they could possibly have to do 
with. A motto for all true architects was Goethe’s ** Work 
and despair not," and he suggested it to those who had in 
hand the rebuilding of Delhi. In the toast of “ Architec- 
ture and the Sister Arts" he would venture to include not 
only painting and sculpture, but also poetry and music. Did 
not architecture combine іп it music and poetry? From 
every point of view one could not exaggerate the importance 
of the art of architecture. They at Cambridge recognised 
that when they elected an architect as their Slade Professor, 
viz. Mr. Edward Prior. Mr. Prior was devoting himself to 
the establishment of their youngest study, i.e. the study of 
the science and art of architecture. The lines on which it 
was being done were, he ventured to think, broad enough and 
wise enough to satisfy the most stringent critics. At Cam- 
bridge the student could study many different styles of archi- 
tecture on the spot. They hoped that this young school will 
make itself felt, even in the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. A member of the Institute recently wrote to 
him saying, ** We all look forward to the time when the Cam- 
bridge School of Architecture will become one of the most 
distinguished in the country." They at Cambridge were 
grateful for those words. Last Saturday the Senate decided 
that a site should be assigned for the new School of Architec- 
ture. That was the first step, and from it they could go 
forward with high ideals. Their scheme of instruc- 
tion aimed high. He could not say what they could have 
done without the help of Professor Beresford Pite in draw- 
ing up their schedule of study. Before a man could enter 
he was supposed to have taken honours in the Mathematical 
Tripos or the Science Tripos. The idea was that a student 
should go up to London for two years’ office work, and then 
hack to Cambridge for a time. It was hoped to establish a 
diploma course. They were not satisfied with anything short 
of the William Morris ideal, and they wished to foster both 
the mechanical intelligence and the imaginative sides of men. 
They wished their men to be both artists and artisans, They 
wanted money. The City Companies had been extraordinarily 
good tothem. Architecture was nothing if it lost its religious 
side. Rudyard Kipling, in a poem called “ A Dedication," 
wrote : - - 


If there be good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compelled it, Master mine ; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought 

I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


W ho, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring'st Eden to the craftsman's brain, 
Godlike to muse o'er his own trade. 
And manlike stand with God again. 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy worth— 

It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw nought common on Thy earth. 


Before sitting down he would like to couple with the toast 
the name of one who was famous both for his father's sake 
and his own—Sir William Richmond. They all knew how 
he had devoted his energies, his talents, and his zeal to 
bringing together the two arts of painting and architecture in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., said that if it 
was difficult for the previous speaker to propose the toast, 
it was still more difficult for him to respond. First of all, 
he took it that what had just been said was undeniable. 
Architecture was the mistress art. First there came th? 
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cave, then the little pre-historic gentleman who scratched a 
relief on the walls, and then someone followed with a box of 
colours. Therefore, the sequence was perfectly just— 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. In commemearating 
that night the efforts of English architecta they had to take 
cognisance of their innumerable difficulties and many pit- 
falls. There was one pitfall into which they might in the 
future fall, and that was when the noble art of architecture 
had become a subject of discussion in journalism. So long 
as architects could keep clear of that they could count their 
souls as their own. But directly that miserable institution 
the penman gains a footing they would find it very difficult 
to sleep in their beds. Included in the toast were painting 
and sculpture. Perhaps none of the arts had progressed 
more than the art of sculpture. It was very greatly to be 
regretted that at the Royal Academy there was not enough 
space to show that progress year by year as it ought to be 
shown to the public. He would venture to express a hope 
that before long British sculptors will find it possible to 
organise an exhibition every now and then of the sculpture 
which England produces. Ав to painting, it was difficult for 
him to pronounce an opinion. He could not help thinking 
that the art of painting was not nearly so low in the mire as 
it was made out to De by a certain section of the Press. On 
the walls of the Royal Academy and elsewhere there was 
much to be proud of. It might be that they were now under- 
going a period of change; they had not yet quite passed 
out of the old and got into the new. The Royal Academy 
was conservative enough not to jump at the conclusion that 
the old is all “bosh” and the new contains salvation. In 
that fact lay the strength of their position. Perhaps of all 
other things he desired most a closer union between the 
three arts, a closer union not only in theory but also in 
practice. The Royal Institute seemed to have gone a long 
way towards establishing that union by receiving as its 
Associates many sculptors and painters. That, surely, was 
a sign they were going to join forces and not have separate 
interests. Their main interest was the interest of art, not 
the interest of societies or sects. The more they could 
thrash out among themselves the many difficult problems 
which must be always presented when the three arts are 
brought together, the greater chance there will be of a 
welded union of the three arts which will be of enormous 
benefit to the country. Many of those present might have 
read the recent little warfare that has been waged between 
the penmen and the brushmen in the Morning Post. In 
his opinion, speaking both as a brushman and as something 
of a penman, the brushmen knocked the penmen into a 
cocked hat, for they had exposed their prejudices and their 
wilful inaccuracy. In the long run the architect, the 
sculptor, and the painter is going to arrive at his own 
when the penman has got no more to say. 

The Lord Mayor said he rose, without permission, to 
propose a toast he knew would be received with enthusiasm, 
although it did not appear on the toast list—that of their 
esteemed president, Mr. Blomfield. They all recognised his 
distinguished career at Oxford, the quality of his writings 
and his personal charm. Mr. Blomfield was shortly to 
receive the Royal Gold Medal, and they trusted he would 
be spared for many years to look back upon his occupancy 
of the premier position in the architectural profession 
which he so worthily filled. They were sure that Mr. 
Blomfield's occupancy of the presidency of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects would be of the very greatest 
benefit to that Institute in particular and art in general. 
Many present had cause to appreciate his kindly and charm- 
ing personal character. They could only hope that for 
many years to come Mr. Blomfield would regard his posi- 
tion as president of the Institute as one of the most 
pleasurable of his life. They earnestly hoped he would be 
spared for many years to come, blessed with good health 
for the benefit of the profession. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, in briefly replying, said the 
very kind words of the Lord Mayor were a compliment 
which he had not in the least expected. The office he had 
the honour to fill was one of the greatest honours an archi- 
tect could have. It was in the nature of a trusteeship. 
There were a great many extremely difficult problems to 
handle. He was glad to say he enjoyed the advantage of 
working with an extremely industrious and able Council 
One man could do nothing. 'The Lord Mayor touched the 
right note in saying what they were there to do. They were 
there to promote the interests of the great art of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., Е.В.Т.В.А., then proposed 
the final toast of “Our Guests." The custom of eating ара 
drinking in order to prompt the most sacred emotions © 
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In the case of six different printing works values of illu- 


the human race is, he said, as old as human records. 
a custom which prevailed equally among the most savage 
peoples and among the most civilised. The assimilation of 
knowledge by the process of eating dinners was one well- 
known in the legal profession. Ву a curious physiological 
process this act of filling the stomach—he apologised for 
using so gross а word, but he could not think of a decent 
synonym—this filling of the elastic cavity would appear 
to cause the bosom above it to swell with emotions of joy, 
grief, &c. That day their predominant emotion was joy 
and pride. Joy, that in such a profession as theirs, in 
which the work is too scanty and the remuneration is wholly 
inadequate for the skill and learning bestowed upon it, 
there should be so many of their impecunious brethren able 
to attend that night. Pride, that so many distinguished 
guests should be there to observe the phenomenon.  Hospi- 
tality was the giving to others the opportunity of indulging 
gratuitously in the same debauch as the hosts indulge in 
themselves. He therefore hoped the guests availed them- 
selves of this gratuitous opportunity to the full If an 
architect were shown a stone carved during the last 900 
years, he would be able to tell the date of the whole build- 
ing and when it was wrought, the dress the builders wore 
and the way they talked, walked, made love, and performed 
the other ordinary duties of life. But Sir Archibald Geikie 
would do far more than that, for he would see further into 
a stone than any architect ; he could dissolve that stone into 
Цз component parts; his eyes could see the mud which 
gradually hardened into that stone, whose history the 
architect can read but the last few centuries. The archi- 
tect's knowledge, his archeological lore, shrinks into in- 
significance before the marvellous insight of the geologist. 
Mr. Gotch concluded his witty speech by quoting the motto 
on а West Country house, “ None come too early, none stay 
too late.” 

Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B., F.R.S. (President of the 
Royal Society), in reply, said that English towns had made 
an extraordinary advance in architecture. There was no 
doubt whatever that London was being enormously im- 
proved. There was one specially noticeable feature, and 
that was the increase in the use of ornamental stonework 
on the exterior of buildings. This striking feature of modern 
architecture added a great deal of variety and beauty to 
the streets. He felt obliged, however, to give his archi- 
tectural friends one piece of advice, which was, not to 
employ any stone for exterior purposes which was full of 
carbonate of lime, nor to employ white marble. 

During the evening a musical programme was gone 
through by Miss George, Miss Bartle, Mr. Frank Webster 
and Mr. William Emerson. | 


THE ECONOMIC AND HYGIENIC VALUE OF 
GOOD ILLUMINATION.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 
Measurements of Illumination. 


THE tendency is now to specify illumination in foot- 
candles at the place where the work is actually done. Most 
authorities agree that this is what mainly concerns us in 
practice. 

A large number of measurements of this kind have been 
presented at meetings of the Illuminating Engineering 
Soclety, as a result of tests in the schools and libraries in 
London, and in these cases it has been found feasible to 
form a fair idea of the intensity of illumination required. 
The amount of light required in factories deserves fuller 
investigation, as the conditions vary so widely. 

At present, it must be confessed we find little agreement 
among manufacturing concerns as to the light needed for 
Specific purposes. Опе will often find a series of works 
of exactly the same kind carrying out exactly the same pro- 
cess, but using a widely different amount of illumination. 
The truth is that the illumination really needed has not 
yet been accepted scientifically. Тһе consequence is that 
many people use more light than is really necessary, and go 
to needless expense, while others do not provide what the 
work requires. As an illustration, let me give some figures 
for the illumination of compositors' frames in printing 
works, described by Mr. Goodenough at a recent meeting of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society.t Not only the actual 
value of the illumination, but the distribution varied enor- 


mously. Yet the work carried out in each case is the same. 
BECK так GU APRES Da GENOA an M S АСААВ О 
* A Paper read before the Royal Society of Arta. 


T The Illuminating Engineer (London), vol. v. (1912), p. 178. 


mination range from 3.4 to 26.8 foot-candles. l 
Again, Mr. Wilson gives the following figures for print- 


ing, cotton factories, &c. :— 
Illumination ft.-candles. 


Clothing (machine-room) ; ; . 2—56 
Handkerchiefs (machine-room) ; . 2—8 
Composing-rooms . i . . 4—50 
Cotton weaving Р . 1—5 
| | ; А . 3—18 


Linen weaving 
while in cotton spinning and preparing rooms much lower 
values, ranging from 0.01 to 6 foot-candles were encountered. 

We need a complete series of investigations into the re- 
quirements of different classes of businesses, and Mr. Wilson, 
in the course of his report, gives the results of more than 
2,500 measurements in over 125 factories, both daylight and 
artificial light being studied. The use of illumination 
photometers is a most valuable aid in prosecuting such an 
inquiry. A few years ago there might have been difficulties 
in finding a suitable photometer, but recently quite a number 
of simple practical instruments for the purpose have been 
devised, and the measurement of illumination has now come 
to be regarded as quite a feasible and familiar process. 

Photometric data of this kind, especially if supplemented 
by photographs taken by artificial light, and showing the 
exact conditions under which the tests were taken, consti- 
tute a most valuable record, and the results now being 
obtained, besides their present value, should be most interest- 
ing in years to come. 

I need scarcely add that there are a great many other 
questions connected with industrial lighting that still await 
a complete investigation. Among these I may mention the 
best means of distributing illumination over the room, the 
comparative advantages of general and local lighting, and of 
direct and indirect systems, and the influence exerted by the 
colour of the light. It would seem, therefore, that we need 
further data before we can state what illumination is needed 
for each specific trade. 

Some Important Events of the last Few Years. 

In conclusion, it may be well to make some reference to 
the series of events during the last few years that have con- 
tributed to increase public interest in industrial lighting. 
The Home Office in this country, it is gratifying to recall, 
was among the first to appreciate the importance of the sub- 
Ject, and the valuable reports of his Majesty's Inspector of 
Factories (our chairman of to-night) during the last few 
years have contained an increased number of references 
thereto. Another report in this country that has served to 
illustrate the need for good lighting is that issued in 1910 
by the Departmental Committee on Accidents in Factories. 
A special effort was made to learn from witnesses instances 
of accidents having been caused by bad lighting, and evidence 
from secretaries of a number of societies and associations ( par- 
ticularly those connected with boiler-makers and foundries) 
expressed the opinion that mishaps very often occur in this 
way. At the present time the English Factory Acts, with a 
few exceptions, make practically no reference to lighting. 
and in the report of the Departmental Committee on Acci- 
dents 16 was recommended that a general statutory power be 
given to inspectors to demand adequate lighting. The com- 
mittee was also at pains to find out how far it was possible 
to frame suitable standards of lighting for different indus- 
trial occupations, and no doubt such researches as those 
already undertaken by Mr. Wilson would be very helpíul 
in this direction. As explained previously, the possibility 
of establishing a standard of this kind has been brought much 
nearer by the development of apparatus capable of taking 


accurate measurements of illumination. 
It is of interest to notice that the latest Indian Factory 


Act, 1911, makes a special reference to lighting as follows: 
'" (1) Every factory shall be sufficiently lighted ; (2) in the 
case of any factory which is not, in the opinion of the inspec- 
tor, so lighted, the inspector may serve on the manager of 
the factory an order in writing specifying the measures 
which he considers necessary for the attainment of a suffi- 
ciently high standard of lighting, and requiring him to carry 
them out before a specified date.” 

It may be suggested that, with a view to avoiding misun- 
derstandings, recommendations of this kind should preferably 
be supported by fuller instructions as to what constitutes 


good lighting. 

It 1s interesting to notice that the priority in legislation 
of lighting seems to rest with Holland, which has already 
recommended a minimum illumination of 10 lux (approxi- 
mately one-foot candle) for ordinary industrial operatfons, 
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and 15 lux for those imposing a special tax on the eyes 
(engraving, embroidery, jewellery work, &c). A very useful 
summary of such legislation was made in the valuable report 
of the Conseil d’ Hygiene de la Seine issued in 1909.* 

At tho International Congress on Industrial Hygiene 
held in Brussels in 1910, I had the pleasure of being present 
and of reading a paper on “ The Hygienic Aspects of Illumi- 
nation," when this question was brought prominently forward 
before the notice of the representatives of the different 
nations who were present. Indeed, at this Congress quite an 
exceptional amount of attention was given to lighting. 
Papers on this subject were read by Dr. Breca, Dr. Y. 
Terrien, Sig. F. Massarelli,t and Dr. C. Gallenga made 
special reference to the defects of vision met with in the 
printing trade in Italy. It was also at this Congress that 
the prevalence of the miner’s disease, “ nystagmus,” received 
closer attention. In the summary of the proceedings drawn 
up by the President special emphasis was placed on the need 
for proper illumination of dangerous machinery. 

There can be no doubt that the international movement 


for the improvement of illumination was greatly fostered by | 
this Congress. Subsequently, іп 1912, the first Interna- - 


tional Congress for the Prevention of Accidents was held in 
Milan, and here again I was privileged to read a paper 
pointing out the part played by lighting in this connection. 


A suggestion was made that the insurance companies might | 
well grant specially favourable terms in the case of factories : 


which were very well lighted, just in the same way as a 
rebate is at present granted in connection with fire insurance 
when sprinklers are installed on the premises. Another 
suggestion was that the insurance companies should devise 
some more complete schedule for the classification of acci- 
dents, a point that was also raised in a recent paper before 
the American Association for Labour Legislation by Mr. 
E. S. Lott, President of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany. Among the causes of industrial accidents Mr. Lott 
includes insutheient lighting. 

Last year a most important step was taken by the French 
Government, who appointed a special committee to study 


tho hygienic aspects of illumination. On this committee | 


prominent physicians and oculists, inspectors of factories and 
engineers are Serving. 

The functions of the committee are stated to be as follows: 
(1) To study from the standpoint of general health, and its 
effects upon vision, the various methods of artificial lighting 
now in use; (2) to determine the composition and quality 
from a hygienic standpoint of the different combustible 
illuminants, and to examine the effect of prejudicial gases 
and the amount of heat developed thereby ; (3) to fix a certain 
minimum amount of artificial illumination favourable to the 
normal requirements of vision ; (4) to study the most practi- 
cal methods of measuring illumination; (5) to formulate 
recommendations governing the best means of applying 
customary methods of lighting to the chief varieties of indus- 
trial operations ; (6) to present to the Ministry a report on 
the subject of short-sight and impairments of vision, and 
on the best methods of guarding against the causes of myopia. 

The report of the committee has not yet been issued, but 
J am in a position to state that much useful work 1s already 
being done, and I believe that the data collected by this com- 
mittee wil be very valuable. More recently still the 
Académie Royale de Médecine in Brussels has petitioned the 
Belgian Government for the formation of a similar committee 
in that country, and I have reasons to hope that other nations 
will likewise form committees on illumination in due course. 
I may also mention that the New York Factory Commission 
is considering the framing of a Bill which will require good 
ilumination in factories in general terms, and it is antici- 
pated that this may come into force in October 1913. 

This step is largely due to the influence of the American 
Illuminating Engineering Society, to whose efforts the great 
advance in scientific illumination in the United States within 
recent years may justly be ascribed. The American Society 
dates back to 1906, the Illuminating Engineering Society in 
London being formed just three years later. Within the last 

few months a similar society has been created in Germany 
under the auspices of the Reichsanstalt, a Government insti- 


tution, and it is probable that other countries will follow; 


this example before long. 
Finally, it is very gratifying to be able to record that, 


е The Illuminating Engineer. (London), vol. ii. (1909), 
pp. 229, 319. l " | 

+ Dr. A. Broca. “ Hygiène de la Vision”; Dr. F. Terrien, 
* [Éclairage Rationnel des ateliers et le surmenage oculaire ”; 
Е. Massarelli, “ L'Éclairage des locaux industriels," Ke. 


thanks to the untiring efforts of our chairman of to-night, a 
committee, charged with the investigation of industrial illu. 
mination, has been appointed by the Home Secretary in this 
country. On this committee I have the honour of serving. 
Naturally, I shall not be expected at the present moment 
to discuss the programme of this committee, nor to express 
any opinion as to the comparative hygienic or economic ad- 
vantages of various systems of illumination; but I have 
sought to show the great possibilities of useful work to be 
done. As mentioned above, the formation of committees on 
illumination in the chief countries of the world should lead 
to most valuable results ; doubtless arrangements can be made 
for them to exchange information and to take up specific 
fields of work so as to avoid any possible overlapping. In the 
future it may be possible for their joint results to be put 
forward at an international congress, so that some recom- 
mendations on lighting, applicable throughout the entire 
world, will ultimately be agreed upon. This country, which 
may claim to have been the first to establish an Illuminating 
Engineering Society in Europe, and which is in a particu- 
larly favourable position to act as a link between the Con- 
tinent and the United States, might well take the initiative 
in calling the first international congress on illumination 
in London. 

I venture to hope that the Royal Society of Arts, which 
has been concerned in the initiation of so many important 
movements, and at whose meetings the seeds of the illuminat- 
ing engineering movement were sown, will give its influential 
support to the aims outlined in this paper, thus helping us 
to bring about a better understanding on this most important 
but imperfectly studied subject of illumination. 


"ENGLAND LOVABLE AND PAINTABLE,” 
BY SIR H. VON HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A. 

We have seen Sir Hubert’s portraiture on the walls of the 
Royal Academy in the Exhibition now open to the public; 
and now, after viewing his work at the Leicester Galleries, 
we would wish him to know and respect his métier, his limita- 
tions. England is certainly lovable and paintable in her 
charming byways, as von Herkomer so poetically sets forth 
in one of his lectures, quoted by Mr. Hylder in the prefatory 
notes to the catalogue. And in mitigation of perhaps harsh- 
sounding criticism it might be remembered that the works 
now exhibited were executed during a period of convalescence 
after a serious illness. But with an artist of Sir Hubert's 
calibre there is a natural feeling on the part of an art 
critic that an apology or an explanation would be by pre- 
ference avoided. 

Of these fifty-eight canvases, how many are there that can 
give us pleasure by our inspection of them? We can reckon 
ten, but even these few are to a great extent pleasing only 
by comparison with the rest, and lose our favour almost 
entirely when we recall Mr. Sutton Palmer's recent exhibi- 
tion and when we again view some of this artist's works still 
left hanging on one of the walls of these galleries. 

This we can recognise in Sir Hubert von Herkomer's work, 
and that is his evident appreciation for the sunshine of 
rural England ; the all-prevalent sunshine that seems not to 
admit of shade or shadow, but is transfusive, pervasive, un- 
conquerable. It must be generally admitted that water- 
colour is a better medium than oils for the expression of the 
beauties of rural life, of Nature in a smock ; and Sir Hubert, 
working in oils, has to this extent placed fetters on himself. 
"A Sunny Road" we approve, recognising its legitimate 
claim to expression of the rhythm of Art; and “Тһе Silent 
Pool” is effective and harmonious, and is more lively m 
treatment than the bulk of the work. “Іп Pensive Mood" 
is, we consider, the best, regarded under all aspects ; this, 
again, is a successful study in quiet harmonies, and it has ә 
mise-en-scène not dissimilar to ‘ The Silent Pool." °° Gorse 
(No. 42) and “А King of the Forest” are both deserving of 
warm commendation for their restrained realism ; and “ Try- 
ing her Steps," ‘‘ After-glow," and “ First Leafage ” should 
not be passed over without titular reference. In “А Com- 
mon-land " (No. 50) the geese are portrayed à merveille, 
whilst the landscape here, as in some other canvases, gains 
by distant inspection. But we must end on a note of 
reminiscent pleasure, reminiscent regret. We want the work 
ot Mrs. Allingham and Mr. Sutton Palmer to express Eng- 
land lovable and paintable. 


Mr. BrnrrE Crewe, architect, London, is collaborating 
with Mr. Francis Bergin, architect, Dublin, on the po 
a Palace of Varieties about to be erected in Henry Street, 
Dublin. 
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feet have neither headstone nor epitaph, after having seen 
for example, that of 


A MEDI/EVAL CEMETERY. 
Being Some Account of the Aitre St. Maclou at Rouen. 


WirH the great drama Life we are all familiar. Its comedies 
and tragedies, with their humour and pathos, are played 
daily before our eyes. To allof us it is given to witness them 
and to play our róle on the stage of this world. But to how 
many of us does it befall to enter a theafre of Death and 
gaze upon the grisly skeleton in some ghastly burlesque? The 
phrase ''theatre of Death," however incongruous it may 
seem as applied to a cemetery, is here used advisedly, for it 
is no solemn and dignifiéd cemetery that concerns us now ; no 
Campo Santo of Genoa, no Alyscamps of Arles, but a burial- 
place where Death himself is travestied, and where his help- 


less victims appear only in caricature. 

Such is the theatre and such the spectacle presented to us 
by the айге or cloitre St. Maclou in Rouen. There is de- 
picted with terrible earnestness and sinister humour the 
dread drama in which he who looks upon it must soon play 
his allotted part. A dread drama indeed. Yet no stern 
Death is to be seen; only a capering diabolically sportive 


- skeleton who has laid aside the scythe to don cap and bells. 


This curious structure is situated near the splendid 
Flamboyant church of St. Maclou, and forms, together with 
the church itself, the chief attraction to both archeologist 
and tourist in a district which even yet contains many a 
crumbling house and picturesque street. 
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In order that its origin and development may be made 
clear, a few historical details are necessary. Before the 
present church of St. Maclou was commenced—namely, in 
1426 —a church existed on the same site, which, from being 
a chapel extra muros of the then Rouen, became, towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, owing to the extension of the 
city, a parish church within the limits. 

As was the general custom at that time, the dead were 
interred either within the church or in the parvis or church- 
yard; but the number of interments had become by the 
middle of the fourteenth century so numerous that the church 
was reserved as a burying place only for its benefactors and 
the illustrious, and at the same time the precincts were 
closed. In 1335, by authority of a Royal charter issued by 
Philippe de Valois, a piece of ground was purchased for use 
as a cemetery, and this was the nucleus of the graveyard 
which has since become so remarkable. It was not, however, 
destined to remain a mere parochial cemetery, for it is owing 
to the fact that it was used as the principal burying place for 
the victims of the plagues which ravaged Rouen, in common 
with most Medimval cities, at intervals in the Middle Ages— 


notably in 1348 and 1504—that it has acquired its peculiar 
computed that the 


characteristics. In the former year it is uted th l 
Black Death claimed no fewer than 100,000 victims in this 
itions of mankind, 


city alone. Although utilised for all cond 
it was more especially the graveyard of the poor, and a very 
striking contrast it is to visit this quiet and sequestered 
spot, where countless hosts of nameless dead beneath one's 
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such a sumptuous monument 48, 
Cardinal Georges d’Amboise I., in the Lady chapel of the 
cathedral. | 
The name of that statesman is, however, worthy of his 
monument, since among many just, wise, and charitable acts 
he did much towards reforming the insanitary condition of 
the city and improved the water supply—thus ameliorating 
tilences which 


two of the most fruitful sources of those pes 
tin question. The space was on 


people such cemeteries as tha 

several occasions enlarged. In 1432 Nicholas Roussel, curé, 
gave a house and garden, and increased his donation in 
1446, whilst in 1505 two courts and a garden were added by 
one Jean Dufour, but by 1526 the galleries on the east, west, 
and south sides were built, the north side, which is heavier 
in style, not being completed until 1640. The quadrangle 
measures approximately 150 feet in length by 100 feet in 
breadth. In the centre stands a crucifix surrounded by trees, 
and it is stated that two altars formerly existed, having been 
erected by the Brotherhood of St. Michael in 1648, one being 
dedicated to St. Michael, the Christian Charon, whilst the 
other was known as ‘‘ The Altar of the Dead." The Brother- 
hood of St. Michael occupied itself with the carrying of the 
dead to their graves. It is the circumscribing galleries which 
form the most interesting feature of this cemetery, and they 
must therefore be described in detail. Each consists of a 
two-storeyed half-timbered building with overhanging eaves, 
that on the north side having dormer windows. On the 
ground floor is a row of windows divided at intervals by 


sculptured stone columns, and between the ground floor 
windows and those above rung a double line of carved oak 
frieze, on which can be plainly discerned the gruesome 
emblems of the sexton’s business—spades, mattocks, coffin- 
lids, skulls, cross-bones, scapule, shrouds, inverted flam- 
beaux, &c., among others less recognisable, whilst above each 
pillar is carved a grinning death’s-head. Many of these 
skulls are three-faced—a device which was often employed to 


symbolise the Trinity. 


Although the space between the pillars is now filled in, | 


that it was not always so is clearly shown by an illustration 
contained in a work entitled “Essai Historique, Philoso- 
phique et Pittoresque sur les Danses des Morts,” by E. H. 
Langlois, 1851, in the city library, as well as by the evidence 
of the building itself. Тһе plate in question, apparently 
copied from an old print, represents the galleries as forming 
an open cloister, the pillars standing on a low parapet as a 
colonnade, the lower portion of the carved frieze forming the 


entablature. 

These columns, the lower halves of which are fluted, have 
suffered much at the hands of Time, and, one is tempted to 
think. from others less gentle; indeed, so defaced are they 
that it is now practically impossible to discover from the 
fragmentary remains themselves the nature of the sculpture 
which once adorned their upper portions. 

That the “ Danse Macabre " was the subject depicted on 
them is, however, clearly established by the parish archives, 
wherein all details of the building are recorded with uncom- 
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mon exactitude, together with the names of the masons and 
sculptors and the cost incurred. "The complete series com- 
prised twenty-eight pillars, on which fifty-six figures were 
carved. As regards the first fourteen, we learn that 
Guillaume Trubert, Guillaume Ridel, Jean Louvel, and 
Nicholas Canu were the masons who erected them, whilst 
the figures (two on each column) were executed by Denys 
Lesselin, Adam Lesselin, and Gaultier Leprevost, each pillar 
costing 4 livres 10 sous, the sculptors being paid 15 sous 
for each figure. The majority of the figures were carved by 
Denys Lesselin, a sculptor whose fame is second only to that 
of Jean Goujon, of whose work the doors of St. Maclou are 
such magnificent examples, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that they should have been so unfortunate, since they would 
doubtless have presented, with all the licence of the Middle 
Ages, a vivid interpretation of the hideous frolic. 

A hiatus which exists in the archives between the years 
1529-33 renders it impossible to definitely ascertain who 
executed the remaining figures, but most probably they were 
also from the chisel of Denys Lesselin. 

The capitals are elaborately carved with arabesques, and 
above the fluting in the centre of each column is an escut- 
cheon bearing a monogram composed of all the letters form- 
ing in the Latin the name St. Maclou. 

The pillars were formerly coloured, for we read in the 
parish accounts of amounts paid to Robert Collas and Jacques 
de Séez for painting them. 


The plate above referred to shows the galleries as being 
flagged, and there are also entries in the accounts of money 
paid for stone to pave them. 

Doubtless the more distinguished dead (either by wealth 
or station) were buried under the shelter of the galleries, the 
humbler occupying the garth. The floor being now boarded 
over, it is not possible to say whether any inscribed tombs lie 
beneath. In 1659 the galleries were first used as a charity 
school, and are still used for the same purpose. There is 
surely some irony in the fact that of all things this place 
of death—and who shall say what lamentation ?—should 


` have become a school; that the merry, careless laughter of 


childhood should resound against those walls decorated with 
the ghastly insignia of age and decay. The closing up of the 
colonnade seems to date from 1745, in which year the vicar of 
St. Maclou divided and glazed the galleries at his own ex- 
pense. A fire occurred in the north gallery in 1758, but, 
curiously enough, it does not seem to have damaged the frieze, 
which is certainly anterior to that date. The place was 
closed as a cemetery in 1776. Some remarks concerning the 
origin of the term айге as applied to this cemetery may not 
be inappropriate. The term seems to be derived from the 
Latin atrium, signifying a vestibule or entrance, and was 
apparently given to the old churchyard surrounding the 
church from its being situated, as it were, at the doors. This 
old burying ground was known as la petite aítre, and the 
name clung to the new one, the only difference being that the 
latter was known as la grande aitre. Without this explana- 
tion the word as applied to the present ground seems mean- 
ingless, as it is not, and never was, situated at the entrance 
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to any church. The origin of the ‘‘ Danse Macabre” seems 
to be lost in the depths of antiquity. The etymology of the 
word macabre is much contested, and nothing certain as to 
its origin appears to be known. However, in the form under 
which it presents itself here, there is reason to believe that 
the “ Danse Macabre’’ was developed from the plays which 
were acted in early times by persons representing popes, 
emperors, princes, cardinals, and all manner of other digni- 
taries, and in which each in turn disappeared at the beckon- 
ing hand of Death. The purpose of these plays seems to have 
been religious, the object being to impress the spectator with 
the brevity of human existence, and the vanity of earthly 
greatness, and to warn him to prepare for his own approach- 
ing end. At first it does not appear that dancing had any 
place in these spectacles, but it may well be that in the course 
of time they became debased, as so many of the miracle plays 
were, until at length they became mere mad revels, in which 
Death and his angels dragged off their unwilling victims in 
the midst of their impious gambols. It is also very probable 
that the idea of the dance of death was suggested by the 
sudden frenzy which sometimes seized those afflicted with the 
plague and even uninfected persons—a madness under the 
influence of which they danced frantically in the churches 
and streets, and in the cemeteries among yawning graves, 


. until they dropped exhausted, often never to rise again. 


However that may be, this grim idea undoubtedly exercised a 
potent influence upon the superstitious and ignorant minds of 


= 


Medieval times, when the dread of the ghastly spectre whose 
command none may gainsay, and whose strength none among 
the exalted of the earth is powerful enough to defy, was 
more real and vivid than in these days when, thanks to 
sanitary science, fearful epidemics such as the Black Death 
but rarely occur to remind men how frail a thing is life. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, LONDON. 
Iv an introduction that occupies more than double the 
space devoted to the catalogue of the works in water- 
colour by M. J. Francis Auburtin, Mr. P. G. Konody 
enlightens the uninitiated on the subject of M. Auburtin's 
art. And this must be at once said of the introduction: 
that it exhibits none of that suggestion of deprecatory 
explanation such as is sometimes apparent. This is as 
it should be, for, generally understood, anyone who needs 
such explanation needs suppression. 

Certainly M. Auburtin is not an artist to be sup- 
pressed—he has one quality, amongst others, that is merl- 
torious or otherwise, according to accompanying condi- 
tions; in other words, he has a style of his own, which. 
with its accompaniment of good artistic work, is a good 
and artistic quality. He delights in the dull dark blues 
and greens, in rocky pieces, islets and escarpments, por- 
trayed by him with a boldness that is fascinating. But 
side by side with this work we find M. Auburtin in а 
softer vein, meeting and treating Nature under gentler 
guise. We prefer the artist, however, in his distinctive 
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style, where he makes his mark; whereas he has many 


and better competitors in the portrayal of rural charms. 


The best of the artist’s exhibits are some of the Belle 


Isle sketches. ‘‘Les Cormorans,’’ ‘‘ Hes Baguenner ” 


(Nos. 14 and 20), “ Рогі Coton," and “ Rochers de 
Goulphar’’ show excellent work; and of these the best 

‘* [Jes 
Baguenner" (No. 26) has a sky too heavily treated; there 


is a lack of proper relief, despite the yellow ledge spread- 
A somewhat similar treatment 


is undoubtedly No. 14, which is highly rhythmical. 


ing across the canvas. 
appears in another of the Belle Isle series—'' Grottes de la 


Sirène.” 

M. Auburtin’s method of brushwork produces in the 
water-colouring an effect as of oils, which is not desirable; 
each medium should express itself under normal aspects. 
The artist has explored other districts than Belle Isle; 
his sketches portray in addition Varengeville, Etretat, 
Grasse, Marseilles, Corse, &c. ; but Belle Isle most appeals 
to us, with M. Auburtin as our pictorial cicerone. 


ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRALIA." 
By С. SYDNEY Jones, P.I.A., A. R.I. B.A. 


Ir we have not effected all that we desired during last session, 
we have at least moved surely, if slowly, towards a better 
status in the public eye. Our influence as a body of experts 
in the science of building and in the art of architecture has 
advanced some distance, and we hope for opportunities during 
this year also to further that influence. 

The influence of architecture makes for good in a com- 
munity, and it is because of this that architects worthy the 
name desire the influence should be more extensive than 
hitherto. 

I do not intend to address you at great length this even- 
ing, but there are several matters which must be referred to 
in an address from this chair at the commencement of the 
session. They are:— 

1. Education—What is being done for our students? 

2. Architecture as it affects the public—What are archi- 
tects doing to improve the taste of the public for beautiful 
works of architecture ? | 

As to education, we are continually complaining and 
remonstrating with our students for their want of en- 
thusiasm and their slackness in study. I am sometimes 
obsessed with the idea that we older men are not free from 
blame in this matter, for if we profess to be so desirous of an 
Improvement in architecture ought we not to leave no stone 
unturned unti] we have found the source of the slackness in 
study and the want of enthusiasm? The students of to-day 
Will be the architects of to-morrow, and if the next genera- 
tion is not to curse us in our graves we ought, I think, to 
take on more serious responsibility in our endeavours to 
obtain for them a School of Architecture which shall be based 
on the best-known principles. It is not enough to content 
ourselves by admitting that we have drawn up a course of 
study, and have suggested methods and means by which the 
student may be assisted and his individual talent (if he has 
any, which in some cases I mightily doubt) be fully developed. 
I say this is not enough. It has failed in the vast majority 
of instances, not because as teachers we have been wanting 
in our duty to students, but chiefly because the system on 
which we have been working is evidently based on wrong 
lines. Therefore, until a new system is in working order I 
want to urge upon all those of you who have pupils and 
students under your control to accept your responsibility as 
seriously as I know some few do. If the principal to whom 
the student is articled is enthusiastic in his desire for the 
well-doing of his pupil the student himself will be sure to 
follow suit. I am sure it is the wish of every architect that 
his pupil should turn out successful, and we shall not have 
them very long with us as pupils, because the system of 
pupilage now in vogue will, in my opinion, shortly be turned 
down as out of date. It therefore behoves us to do our ч 
for them if we have at heart the near future of the architec- 
ture of this country. 

. I have said that the system on which we have been work- 
Ing has failed because it has been based on wrong lines. 
What, then, you will naturally ask yourselves, is the solu- 
tion of the problem? I say emphatically that the only satis- 
factory solution is the establishment of a properly and com- 
pletely appointed School of Architecture. ^ Unless such a 
school be established at once I foresee that the work of arehi- 
N ee E ee MN 

* A Presidential Address delivered before Members of the 

Institute of Architects of New South Wales. 
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tects of the next generation will be full of dull placidity, 
wanting in every attribute that should mark the architecture 
of a vigorous and progressive people. 

This being so, the matter passes largely out of the hands 
of architects, and becomes one of consideration by Govern- 
ment and people; for those, that is, who pass the work of 
architects every day in the street and are benefited by or are 
annoyed by it, according to whether the architecture is good 
or bad in design. And this matter should not be looked upon 
lightly or with easy conscience. I believe you will agree with 
me when I express the opinion that the vast majority of 
Australians are Joyal to their own country, and are proud 
of its progress and have faith in its future. Then, if this is 
so, I say that the next generation of Australians (which will 
be more highly educated in general than the present genera- 
tion) will expect from its architects a fuller knowledge of 
the possibilities of modern methods of construction, a higher 
general culture and power of thought in design, and a far 
wider outlook over the field of architecture than has been the 
case hitherto. These expectations, however, cannot be 
realised unless the public is seized of the fact that to create 
fine architecture, which will be a reflex of the vigour and 
progress of a country, they must educate their architects. 
The architects of the near future will be given some magnifi- 
cent opportunities to design in the large and monumental 
manner, for the knowledge of the value of the influence of 
fine architecture is, fortunately, just beginning to dawn in 
the minds of the Australian public, and it will grow rapidly 
as the nation grows. If, then, the architects are not trained 
to be equal to such opportunities when they arise, the public 
will have only itself to blamé. The architectural talent is 
here in this country, and needs only development in the higher 
studies of architecture to make it equal to that of any 
country in the older parts of the world. This talent can be 
fostered and guided and developed only by one means—a 
School of Architecture. 

I had the opportunity last year, on your behalf, to Inter- 
view the Hon. Campbell Carmichael, Minister for Educa- 
tion, on the possibility of establishing such a school in con- 
nection with the University of Sydney. А scheme was 
drawn up and approved of by the Minister, who expressed 
himself as favourable to the establishment of a school at the 
University, and promised that so soon as the University 
Bill had passed into law and was in working order he woukl 
give the matter his close attention. The University Bill is, 
as you know, now on the Statute Book, and the election of 
the newly constituted Senate will take place next month ; and 
as I know Mr. Carmichael is sincere in his intentions I think 
we are within reasonable distance of this desired goal for the 
education of the future architects of our country. 

What has been termed ‘“‘modernism” in architectural 
design—the spirit of freedom—is the force at the back of all 
growth and progress; but in a young and vigorous nation as 
ours the tendency is to be carried too far in this direction, 
unless some check is put upon the movement. Scholasticism 
or tradition—for us the tradition of the English from whom 
we have sprung—is the element of law and order which is 
necessary to curb ignorant and vulgar individuality in design. 
It has been well said that ''excessive individualism means 
energy without order; excessive socialism, order without 
energy." It is because I foresee that there will soon he 
chaos in the field of architectural design as a result of exces- 
sive individuality unless it is curbed that I impress upon you 
the necessity of urging the public and the Government to 
establish a School of Architecture, and it will be one of the 
tasks of the professors of such a school to teach the true 
relationship of the complementary forces of individuality and 
tradition. Our students, being thus trained to design on 
lines which combine the best traditions in our art with the 
freedom of thought characteristic of a free country which has 
before it a great future for the art of architecture, may safely 
bo left to create works of which the people will be justly 
proud, as being distinctly and in the best sense Australian. 
That is what is wanted. If, by the establishment of a school, 
that combination of tradition and individuality can be 
secured in design, then we need have no fear for the future 
quality of the architecture of our country. But if we cannot 
дев such a school at once, we know that the future wil] have 
in store for the next generation only poor medioerity. Of 
this result we may be certain ; therefore, let the public and 
the Government beware how they treat this question of the 
training of architects, because, as I have previously said, it 
has now passed out of the hands of architects, and has become 
a matter for the Government and the publie, architecture 


being essentially a public art. 
Let us not forget the late Henry D'rummond's definition 
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of education. ‘‘ True education is not to have stored up 
knowledge, but to have accumulated a force of thought that 
can be applied at any time upon any subject; ” and, again, 
let us remember what Matthew Arnold said of one of Eng- 
land's greatest men: “Не was a great man because he com- 
pared himself and his work not with that of other men, but 
with that idea of the perfect which һе had before his mind." 

As the years go by the public looks to the work of archi- 
tects with increasing interest, and it also depends upon 
architects for advice on matters of importance, on new ideas 
and construction, and on the trend of architectural thought 
as it affects the welfare and enlightenment of the people of 
Austraha. I think, therefore, it is well that at least once 
in the year the public should be made aware of the architec- 
tural questions which vitally concern them, and I propose to 
refer to several such questions. 

Firstly, as to the Federal capital city. I had the privi- 
lege, as your representative, of attending the function lately 
held at Canberra, when the three foundation-stones of the 
Commencement Column were lakl. It was my first visit to 
the site of the future city, and I confess to having been 
charmed by it. An opportunity is there, which all loyal 
Australians hope will not be lost, to build up a city worthy 
of Australia's destiny. 

It must, however, of necessity be many years before the 
city can take on anything like the shape architecturally that 
is hoped for, but it is our duty to remind the authorities who 
have the control of its progress that they should guard most 
carefully against any attempt to depart from the complete 
plan. You will remember that the plan of the city of Wash- 
ington was tampered with in the course of years after it was 
laid out, with the result that the American nation has lately 
been at huge expense to put into proper order parts that 
should never have been allowed to pass out of the nation's 
control. We may be sure that those at present responsible 
for the city's progress will not allow any such laxity, but the 
danger lies somewhere between the years 1913 and 1933, 
during which the city development may undergo periods 
alternately rapid and slow as circumstances permit. The 
greatest care, therefore, will have to be exercised during those 
twenty vears to prevent influence by interested parties being 
brought to bear upon those who will then have control of the 
plan of the city, to gain by encroachments upon the public 
spaces or by securing rights to which they should never be 
entitled. 

Concerning the plan of the city as finally decided upon, 
I think most of us will admit that in its general lines it is a 
zood plan. In one or two particulars, however, it might have 
been improved. The dignity and grandeur of the Main 


Avenue will not be as great as it would have been had its ; 


direction, as laid down in the winning design of Mr. Griffen, 
been adhered to; but this has been varied, I understand, in 
order that the main axis of the avenue should be north-east 
and south-west. Again, the site of the barracks has been 
placed on Mount Ainslie, and closes the vista towards the 
north-east. It is doubtful if this was a wise decision, because 
the tendency of the day is not to make the design of barracks 
architecturally monumental—utilitarian rather—and to close 
a fine vista by a very utilitarian structure is, I think, a mis- 
take--a mistake which there is yet time to rectify. These 
and some others, however, are possible defects which do not 
greatly mar а plan which is practically and esthetically 
good. 

As a start in the architectural work of the capital you 
will shortly be invited to take part in a competition which 
will, I think, be unique in the history of competitions, at 
least in the British Empire. I refer to the competition for 
the group of official buildings, the conditions of which are 
soon to be issued. All Australian architects hope that the 
conditions will be such that they will have the opportunity 
to send in designs for this the most important series of works 
of architecture which are to be erected at the capital. 

Consideration concerning the Federal capital brings up 
the question of town planning and city improvement gener- 
ally. Although in the city of Sydney comparatively few 
large improvement schemes have been carried on, chiefly 
because of lack of ways and means, in the suburbs and in the 
country subdivisions go on anace unchecked. The Municipal 
and Shire Councillors, having their eyes apparently only on 
the amount of rates which can be got annually from such 
sulxlivision, pass survey plans which indicate that absolutely 


no attempt whatever has been made to beautify the lay-out.. 


The Municipal and Shire Councillors, as public men, are 
chiefly to blame for these deficiencies in the subdivisions 
of the last few years, but owners themselves, as shrewd 
husiness men, must surely see that they would obtain far 


higher prices than usual if their plans of subdivision were 
schemed to secure design and order and beauty in the ulti- 
mate effect of their properties when built upon. Utili- 
tarianism, in this matter at least, has dominated things too 
long, and land owners who think of subdividing and selling 
their properties would do well in their own interests finan- 
cially to remember that the vast majority of the purchasing 
public are now alive to the fact that land which is part of a 
scheme, having as its ultimate aim beautification of the 
whole, is worth more money and is worth holding longer than 
land which is not part of such a scheme. 

Another subject in which the public are sometimes 
interested is the practice of putting up notice boards on which 
is written in large letters the names of the architect and the 
builder, as well as other matter concerning the structure and 
the owner's intention regarding it. Although it has become 
a common practice amongst us, I personally have never been 
in favour of what, to my mind, is a rather cheap form of 
advertisement ; but I can also see that it has its advantages 
by helping to hold fhe interest of the public in our work, and 
this in itself is a good thing, because the more the publie 
know about our work the more likely are they to get to know 
the difference between good design and bad design, and the 
sooner they know that the better for architects and for 
architecture. | 

I had, however, far rather that the City Council would 
make it compulsory that the names of the architect and the 
builder should in the public interest be recorded permanently 
by being cut in the stone at the base of the building, thereby 
intimating to all who wish to know it who is responsible for 
the design and the erection of the structure. It 1s done 1n 
other parts of the world, much to the public advantage, and 
I think it would be well to make it the practice їп 
Australia. 

I now come to matter of some moment, on which the 
public, I am sure, would wish to hear your opinion. I refer 
to the growing tendency to erect buildings in a cheap manner 
from showy designs. Large as well as small buildings are 
affected by it, and the general effect of the majority of the 
new buildings lately erected in Oxford Street, notwithstand- 
ing that the property is leasehold, is an example of this 
tendency. It is no excuse to say that with only limited 
means at one’s disposal it is difficult to do anything else if 
the proprietor is to be pleased. It is difficult, but not 1m- 
possible; and I doubt if the proprietor's best interests, 
having regard to present and future, are being conserved by 
our acquiescence in this class of work. The credit to arclu- 
tects is not so great, nor in the near future will the condition 
of the buildings be such that the proprietor will necessari y 
he proud of them. I think it is our duty to impress upon 
those who come to us for advice, even though it takes time 
and trouble to do so, that the old maxim of ‘ Penny WISe, 
pound foolish," is as true to-day as when its author first 
spoke it, and that it is good, sound business when lay!ng out 
money to lay it out in such a way that it may bring in more. 
I feel certain tliat the building public requires to be reminded 
of this from time to time, and that we, as their architects, 
are in duty bound to look after their interests as our clients, 
and also at the same time to safeguard the interests of archi- 
tecture from the standpoint of the public as a whole. The 
tendency to which I have referred is more clearly seen. 
perhaps, in the modern small cottage or small two-storeyed 
house, and also in the publie and semi-public buildings, such 
as Town Halls and Schools of Art, which are constantly being 
erected. { f 

Lord Chelmsford, lately Governor of this State, echoed 
the opinion of all of us when. on opening, about twelve 
months ago, a Town Hall erected in one of our country towns, 
he said, “ A fine building is the property of everyone, an 
every man in the street can enjoy it; when people spend 
large sums of money on beautiful public buildings they are 
not acting as dilettante artists, but as shrewd business men. 

Following up the subject, one of Sydney’s daily papers 
published a leader, in which it was rightly stated that “ the 
architecture of a city is the city, and it is the duty of the 
authorities, civic or governmental, to see that the city 18 
not degraded by a low standard in either public or private 
buildings." There is some hope for the architecture of our 


country when those in high positions of State and when the 
Press give forth opinions such as these. 


Now, there are only two means by which the architecture 
of a country can be satisfactorily controlled and directed. The 
first is by the establishment by the Government of a Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, The second is by the appointment by 
the Municipal Councils of a Board to control civic art. The 
establishment of a Department of Fine Arts, such as has been 
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in existence for many years in France, even though its 
officialism may produce, as it has done in France, a too 
prominent uniformity in architectural design, is possibly the 
better means of the two, but the utilitarianism of nearly all, 
but, fortunately, not quite all, of the members of every 
Government which comes into power in this State, gives one 
faint hope from that quarter. This being so, the appoint- 
ment by the City Council of Sydney, as a start, of a Board 
to control Civic Art is, in my opinion, within the bounds 
of reasonable possibility, and I hope the Lord Mayor will 
see the advantage which would be gained to the citizens by 
the work of such a Board, which would, I suggest, be inde- 
pendent of, but responsible to, the City Council. No harm 
could come from such a Board properly appointed and con- 
stituted, and the gain to the city as a whole would soon be 
apparent to the citizens. I could at this moment name at 
least six men in the city of Sydney whose knowledge of 
Civic Art would entitle them to consideration as members 
of such a Board, and there are others. 

The Act to regulate the height of buildings in the 
metropolitan district—known generally as the “Sky 
Scraper Асі”--18 now in force, for better or for worse, 
so far as architecture is concerned. І do not know what 
are the opinions of individual members as to the value of 
the measure, nor that of the Institute as a whole, because 
no resolution has been passed concerning it; but I think 
it can at least be recorded that it is satisfactory to the 
Institute, as a body of architects, that some interest is 
being taken by the present Government in matters archi- 
tectural which affect the public, and one dares to hope 
that this measure is a foretaste of further interest to be 
exhibited in the near future, especially in regard to the 
long-looked-for Amended Building Act, and the Act for 
the Registration of Architects. However that may be, it 
is certain that the Act will affect the designs of large city 
structures. 

In this connection I think the city authorities should 
exercise more control over the general lines of a building 
which has adjacent to it permanent well-designed buildings 
of monumental character. One often sees a new building 
packed in between two others, to which it has no relation 
in proportion or line. If the city authorities were to 
exercise a stricter control over designs for new structures, 
more particularly as regards certain sites, a greater con- 
tinuity of architectural effect would result and the dignity 
of each separate building, as well as that of the street. 
generally, would be enhanced. Herein and in matters 
kindred the Board to control Civic Art suggested above 
would be found useful to the City Council. 

In the realm of domestic architecture, although much 
interesting work and a considerable amount of original 
thought is being introduced into the better class of house, 
the vast number of small cottages which are built every 
year, chiefly by the speculating builder and chiefly for the 
labouring class in the community, call for some thought 
bv architects, because, however much he may mutilate 
them, the speculating builder copies the designs of archi- 
tects, and if architects are to lead and direct the public 
in domestic architecture, it is necessary that they should 
give as much thought to the betterment of the humble 
dwelling as they do to the dwellings of the more wealthy 
owner. 

The chief object, to my mind, which should occupy the 
thoughts of an architect when he has to consider the 
design of the humble dwelling is not so much the plan of 
the external appearance, but rather the consideration of 
labour-saving details. The plan of the type we are so 
familiar with might be improved by the substitution, at 
no greater cost, of a verandah or out-door room, equal in 
area to the long, narrow verandah so common, and of which 
very little use can be made. The external appearance 
might be improved by arranging for much simpler lines 
and an absence of the fussy woodwork and sham half 
timberwork which is so usual But the improvement, 
which is to benefit the health of the householder and to 
Save his housewife much labour, is the introduction of 
methods and means of preventing the collection of dust and 
the lying about of stagnant water—in' other words, im- 
provement in sanitation. There are a number of ways of 
effecting these improvements, some of which are expensive, 


and therefore at present beyond the financial range of most | 


of the labouring class But one or two are possible, such 
as the rounding of all internal angles at the junction of 
floors and walls and ceilings, the splaying of the upper 
surface of all woodwork fixed "horizontally, the use of 
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perfectly plain woodwork instead of common and ineffec- 
tively moulded woodwork, and lastly, the use of fixeu 
lavatory basins in bedrooms instead of the wash-hand- 
stand, which occupies valuable space in a small room, and 
is not a very beautiful piece of furniture at the best. 
Other methods of improving the house of the labourer will 
no doubt occur to you, but I have mentioned those above 
because I think it is time that the Municipal Councils, in 
the interests of public health, as well as in the interests 
of the public comfort and convenience, should compel the 
introduction of these modern improvements in all buildings 
for the people. 

There are many other matters to which, perhaps, I 
ought to refer, but if I cannot interest you I ought cer- 
tainly not to weary you. 

The wants of our profession are many. We want an 
Amended Building Act—soon to be on the Statute Book 
we hope. We want Registration of Architects—an Act 
which we hope will soon become law, because it has also 
become a public want. We want our Articles of Associa- 
tion amended to bring them up to date. We want a new 
set of Conditions of Contract—and we understand that the 
draft forwarded by us to the Master Builders’ Association 
about twelve months since will shortly be returned to us, 
we hope, with few amendments, if any. We want other 
things, which J leave to your imagination. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
CHESHIRE. 

Crewe.—Church (£9,000). 

Marple Dale.—Consumption Sanatorium (proposed), for 
the Salford Corporation. | 

CORN WALL. 4 | 
Millbrook.—Public Elementary School for 360 places. 
St. Austell.-—Workhouse : infirmary (£3,000). 

CUMBERLAND. 

Cleator Moor.—Fifty Council houses. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Derby.—Sanatorium : additions (£4,000). 

Heanor.—-Council School for 400 places. 

Marsden Moor.—Church. 

Stapenhill.—Church Army: mission room. 

DURHAM. 

Esh Winning.—Esh Co-operative Society's Stores, Brandon 
Road : alterations. 

Ferryhill.—Forty-one houses, Broom. Mr. G. W. Lazenby, 
builder, Chilton Lane. 

Hebburn.—St. Oswald’s Mixed School (£2,500). Mr. J. H. 
Morton, F.R.I.B.A., architect (N.E. Bank Chambers, 
South Shields, and 57 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Mr. W. D. Allison (of Whitburn, Sunderland), 
contractor. 

W ingate.—Ten cottages for aged miners (£1,100). 

Essex. 

Billericay.—Isolation Hospital for twenty-eight beds 
(25,700). Mr. H. R. Bird, architect, St. Thomas’ Gate, 
Brentwood. 

Broom field.—Engine House, &c., at the Waterworks, for 
Chelmsford R.D.C. Mr. J. Dewhirst, A.M.I.M.E., 
engineer, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

Clavering.—Council Schools, Pelham Road: extensions. 
Mr. F. Whitmore, architect, County Education Com- 
mittee's Office, 75 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

Little Oakley.—W orking-class houses. 

Purfleet.—Working-class cottages, on the main road. 

South Weald.—Council Schools, Crescent Road : additions 
and alterations. Mr. F. Whitmore, architect. (See 


above.) 
Squirrel's Heath.—All Saints’ Church: extension (£500). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Cheltenham.—No. 238 High Street: alterations. Mr. T. 
Malvern, architect, 21 Winchcombe Street. 
Gloucester.—No. 97 Seymour Road: additions. Mr. E. A. 
Pryer, architect, 18 Clarence Street. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Alton.—Workhouse: infirmary for 50 beds, «с. 
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A HOUSE IN CERNOSIC.—Herr Franz Вотн, Architect. 


ENGLAND—continued. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Bishop's Stortford.—Four King’s cottages, for the executors 

of Admiral Vander Meulen. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Blackburn.—Fire Station, the Wrangling. 

Theatre Royal and Opera House. Mr. E. Bagshaw 
(of Manchester), architect. Messrs. W. J. W. 
Cronshaw & Sons, Ltd., contractors, Pump Street. 

Farnworth.—Fire Station (£2,000). Mr. A. Whittle, 
architect, Albert Road. | 

Nelson.—Weaving shed for 1,000 looms, for Messrs. Riley 

Bros. and Messrs. Chatterton & Co. 
Dyeworks, &c., Readyford Estate, for Messrs. J. 
Wilkinson. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Spalding.—Thirty Council houses, Barrell's Lane (£5,400). 
MIDDLESEX. 

Ealing.—Drayton Infants’ School: enlargement (£1,000). 
Borough surveyor. | 

Southall-Norwood.—Public Elementary School for 120 
places. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Daventry.—Council School. Messrs. T. Adams & Son, 
contractors, Ashworth Street. 

Northampton.—Council Schools, St. James. Messrs. 
Blackwell & Reddy, architects, 55 High Street, Ketter- 
ing. 

Oundle.—Schools: laboratories, &c., junction of New 
Street, Milton and Glapthorne Roads. 

Weston Favell.—Church School (£1,600). 

NORTHUMBERLAND. | 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Church (£8,000). Mr. C. S. Erring- 
ton, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 21 Grainger Street West. 

North Shields. —Holy Saviour’s Church, Tynemouth: ex- 
tension. Mr. А. B. Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
13 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SOMERSET. 

Odd Down.—Church Institute (£600). Mr. Webb, con- 
tractor. 

W iveliscombe.—Working-class cottages. Мг. F. W. 
Roberts, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Hammet Street, Taun- 
ton. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Fazeley.—Council School. 

Hanley.—Secondary School: alterations. 

Hednesford.—Council School, Hightown, for 450 places. 

Technical Institute. | 

Mavesyn Ridware.—Council School, Pipe Ridware Lane. 

Stafford. —Postal Parcels Office, Railway Station (£4,000). 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Secondary School. 

Uttoreter.—Warehouse, Brookside Road, for Messrs. 
Woolliscroft & Co. 


SUSSEX. " 
Bognor.—Workmen's cottages, Gravitt’s Lane. Counci 
surveyor. 


Brighton.—Clock Tower, Queen's Park (£1,000). 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham.—School Clinic, Great Charles Street 
(£5,000), for the Education Committee. 
Erdington.—Laundry, boiler-house, &c., Erdington House, 
for the Board of Guardians. Messrs. C. Whitwell & 
Son, architects, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham.  . 
Nuneaton.—Business premises, Queen's Rosd: additions 
for Messrs. Coleman & Son. 
Factory, Attleborough Road: addition for Messrs. 
Lister & Co. 
House, Central Avenue, for Mr. J. Payne. 
Two houses, Coventry Road, for Messrs. G. E. & W. 
W incott. 
House, Hinckley Road, for Mr. J. Pallett. 
Nine houses, Corporation Street, for Mr. G. W. 
Dawkins. 
House, Wheat Street, for Mr. C. Blakeway. 
Two lock-up shops, Lister Street, for Mr. J. Wheway. 
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У GLAND—continued, Dunfermline.—Masonic temple in Priory Lane (£3,000), 
Kio, MINE ` for Lodge St. John 
11078 Norton. Fi : . i g : Я 
10202 оп. Рио Station, Breedon Cross. Glasgow.— Church halls and Officer’s house, South Cumber- 
Maltby igh -— Council School for 300 places (£4,110). 2. for the Deacons’ Court of Renwick U.F. 
Е У.—1.М. Church. ^ қ TE ET 
meldet, pDispensary extension. Mr. W. J. Tennant, икры м ee 
Rawmarsh.—C 1... tions (£500) Hall extension and janitor’s house, Steel Street, for 
Fire Station, &c. TS | Glasgow United Evangelistic Association. | 
Skellow.-—100 houses and shops, for Doncaster R.D.C. podio a : extensions for Messrs. Simons, 
dois " WALES. | Two tenements, Kilmarnock Road. Мг. J. Wright, 
“9ercrave, Colbren, and Ystradgynlais.—Twenty houses builder, 1 Newlands Terrace. 
Chat (£13,220). Mr. Cook Rees, architect, Parade Picture house, Hope Street. Mr. T. M. Scotland, 
Brid map d . |. architect, 67 Hope Street, | 
i. 5 ouse. Messrs. С. F. Lambert & Son, archi- Slaughter-houses, Hill Street: boiler-house, for the 
@ то Buildings, Bridgend. Corporation. 
otóren.—(See above. 
Llangollen. Isolation Hospital. dE сы cottages, Border Street, for Mr. A. 
ж е — M , 1- . 
t ace Hospital (£6,500). Mr. J. Humphreys, archi. Four cottages, Fort Matilda, for Mr. J. Baxter (of 
NS р eath Road. Messrs. Thomas & Son, contractors, Kirkintilloch) 
e Road š 
Yihado nuo (8 ahs Club-house, Forsyth Street, for the Golf Club. 
| | кале) Dellingburn Works extensions, for the Electricity De- 
Айра pasa SCOTLAND. ; partment. 
vincial Committe Centre (£49,000), for the local Pro- Hopeman (Elgin).—U.F. Church Manse: alterations. Mr. 
К J. Wittet (of Elgin), architect. 


Ardrossan.—Academy : gymnasium. 
Ayr.—Pavilion and stand at the Racecourse, for the Wes- Lanark.—Tuberculosis Sanatorium for 28 beds (£4,200). 


tern Meeting Club (24,000). Mr. A. Stevenson, archi- Monifieth.—Ashludie House: alterations for Dundee Sana- 
5 tect, 14 Cathcart Street. torium (£6,500). 
mi Asylum extension (£2,000), for the County Lunacy Newbattle.—Public School. 
Clydeban — Cabinet ғ | 22 -— Paisley. —Higher Grade School, Calside. 
"i. Cabinet factory: addition for the Singer Saltcoats.—School extension, for Ardrossan School Board. 


| Manufacturing Co., Ltd. | 
Dundee. —— Additions to property in Paradise Road and E ie houses, Old Shettleston Manse, for | 
Dudhope Street, for Mr. 7. Kidd, junr. ount vernon: Coal Co: *. | 


Urr.—Church. 


Alterations and additions to property in Princes Street, ТЕ 
mE Ythan Wells.—Steading at Bruntlands, Boglouton. . _ _ 


for Mr. W. B. D. Keith. 
. Villa for Mr. George Will. 


eme Vu:‏ ت 
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“The Dual” 


COMPRESSION 


Stained Glass 
- Windows ДӘ 
[Leaded Glazing 


Specially designed in old e e 

Colourings, to include 

Armorial Bearings, &c., ХІТ a ve 
if desired. 


Estimates and designs 
submitted free for all 
kinds of work, together 
with testimonials show- 
ing that work of highest 
grade may be relied 


FOR HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, PUBLIC BATHS, &c. 


проп, 


| Andrew Stoddart 


The Studio, 15 Long Row, 
Telephone: Nottingham. 


DOWN DRAUGHT E S ) 
AND JTS CURE 


The most complete Industrial Bath Installation 

extant is that carried out by the LEEDS FIRE- 

CLAY Co., Ltd., for Messrs. BRUNNER MOND 

& CO. Bathing accommodation in the form 

of Rain or Showers is provided for 2,000 

EMPLOYEES. Every one of these is fitted with 
one of our " Dual’ Valves. 


Wil you write to us for a fully illustrated 


Booklet wich will give full particulars ? | 9 TD. 
J. H. SANKEY & SON, Gummers L^" 


EFFINGHAM BRASS WORKS, ROTHERHAM. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
EssEX WHARF, CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 


SANKEY'S 
POT. 


س کے 
THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD.‏ 


s Relief Decorations.’ 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, „| LIGNOMUR 


Tm шыр Ma ss CAMEOID & CORDELOVA | 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. | London Shew Rooms: Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, & 


Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 1 Newman Street, W. 
London Tel. No, : rik Gerrard. London Tel. No. : 8769 Gerrard. š W London Tel. No. : 492 East. 
“ ag ta, London." n on . о. H erra e € 
و‎ а ypta, Darwen.” Telegrams : “ Linoruste- Walton, London.” Telegrams: “ Lignomur, London." 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd 85 АО 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


are adapted to the requirements of all 
classes of buildings. 


They are FIREPROOF, 

Easily operated, 

Simple in construction, 
Durable in use, 

And in every way efficient. 


Thousands of these shutters are in use 
in all parts of the world. 


% ЖО, шн Ё % ЗЕ Arthur L Gibson & 00, 
' —- x Radnor Works, 
| | . Strawberry Vale, 
|. TWICKENHAM. 
MANCHESTER: | 
ое i 


OREAT WESTERN RAILWAY—LAMBETH GOODS DEPO GLASGOW: street. 
Fitted throughout its length with Shutters, 19 e. Man Ep 23 9t BIn; Wide. 79 West Regent 
ЕБ у= ever a сүт 22-522. ED Qc ug 


ы == - 


VW 


= 
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IRELAND. 


Portsalon (Donegal).—Hotel: additions. Mr. R. M. Close, 


architect. 


Borris-in-Ossory.—Eleven labourers’ cottages. Mr. J. Day 


(of Roscrea), architect. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech. E. 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. , 
The first date given is the date of application ; the secend, 


at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 


oí the completed specification. 


No. 14,549. June 21, 1912.—Improvements in or relat- 


ing to bricks and apparatus for manufacturing them. 
Gustave Strauven, architect, 82 Avenue de la Barbanconne, 


Schaerbeek, Brussels. The invention consists in a method 
for the manufacture of L-shaped bricks, in which a number 


of L-shaped sheet-metal moulds are arranged on edge and 
with the desired spacing, and the material filled in and 


allowed to set. Fig. 1 shows the brick in perspective ; fig. 2 


the mould intended to manufacture the brick; fig. 3 the 
moulds arranged for manufacture ; fig. 4 a plan of wall 
obtained with the use of the bricks; fig. 5 a front elevation 
of a wall. In fig. 1 the brick A of L-shape has the length 
of the major limb a, twice that of the smaller limb b. The 
mould B shown in fig. 2, and intended for the manufacture of 
the brick, is formed of a metal plate bent at a right angle, 
the dimensions corresponding to those of the bricks. The 


= 


manufacture of the brick is as follows: After having coated 
with soap, oil, or any other greasy material to prevent the 
concrete from adhering to the sheet metal, the moulds are 
arranged in series of, say, 100 on a floor. They are held at 
the desired distance by a board or plank, C, arranged at 
each side so as to form a trough or trough-like recess. On 
the insides of the planks are nailed triangular blocks, D, 
which keep the plates at the desired distance apart for ob- 
taining the thickness of the brick. The lateral boards are 
held by U-shaped iron retainers, E. The moulds having 
been thus arranged, the trough is filled with material, as if 
there were only an ordinary block to be made, and when the 
material has sufficiently set it is removed from the mould. 
In addition to the ordinary advantages of hollow bricks— 
welght reduced by half, better sound insulation, and better 
heat insulation, &c.— there are the following special advan- 
tages: 1, an easy and practical manufacture of brick; 2, 


simple, cheap, and unbreakable moulds ; $, bricks of different 
thickness can be obtained with the same moulds ; 4, the half- 
bricks and bricks for bats are obtained in the same manner as 
the large brick ; 5, the manufacture can be carried out in a 
small space; 6, the bricks can be obtained with a design or 
pattern by using stamped-out plates, this being as easy as the 


manufacture of plain bricks ; 7, rapidity of construction. In 
the arrangement shown in fig. 4 the internal joints, a, are 
left open, without mortar, which allows air to circulate 
within the hollows of the wall. The bricks can be reinforced 
or not, and the reinforcement, if desired, could be of iron 
bent to a right angle, and placed in one or two points in the 
brick during the moulding. The material used is a concrete 
of any suitable composition. Feb. 5, 1913. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
UNE 5, 1913. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech.E., Thanet House, 
Temple Bar, London. 

No. 8,568. April 9, 1912.—F. G. S. Price, Nariva, 
Scotstounhill, Glasgow. Production of watertight joints on 
the bolt or rivet holes of joined metal sheets. 

10,821. May 7, 1912.—A. J. Roach-Cuming, 2 Richmond 
Street, Barnsbury, N. Devices for manipulating tempera- 
tures in confined or partially confined areas. 

10,955. May 8, 1912.—V. H. Stott and L. Schofield, 
Vernon Works, Lee Street, Oldham, Lancs. Water heaters. 

11,658. May 16, 1912.—Henry Hargreaves, 45 Irwell 
Street, Bury, Lancs. Construction of ventilators, particu- 
larly relating to ventilators used for the exhaust of foul air 
or vapour or other gases. 

15,2991. June 15, 1912.—Wm. Lippiatt, Stand 272, 
Seventh Avenue, Parktown, N., near Johannesburg. Catches 
or fastening devices for sliding doors and partitions. 

16,025. July 9, 1912.—Wm. Farmer, 112 Gartocher 
Road, Shettleston ; Robert Waddell, Underwood, Mount 
Vernon; T. F. Hovell, of Dowrie Cottage, Parkhead ; and 
Hugh Simpson, 50 Budhill Avenue, Shettleston. Jaws for 
crushing machines. 

17,132. July 23, 1912. —H. Н. Dixon, 65 Station Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. Fastening or locking arrange- 
ment for use in action with the sliding sashes of window 
frames. | | 

21,289. бері. 18, 1912.—Alex. Welin, 112 Fenchurch : 


Street, E.C. Means for lowering and hoisting loads. 
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SPECIFY 


CLARIDGE'S 


PYRIMONT-SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE 


FOR DAMP-COURSE, 


ROOFS FLOORS 


CLARIDGE'S PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Ltd. 
21 SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


TELEPHONE— к — == TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS— 
8836 CITY. ‚ ESTABLISHED 1838. “Claridge, Estrand, London.” 


Orr’s Zinc White Limited 
| Telegram: : " Orr, Widnes." WIDNES, LANCS. Telephone : No. 56. 


Manufacturers of 
“ZINGESSOL” ism 
NON-POISONOUS WHITE PIGMENTS. 


ZINC SULPHIDE WHITE (Original Patentees). 
PURE OXIDE OF ZINC, produced by sublimation 


| of the metal. 


“ SILOX,” a special White for use in place of White 
Lead. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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Road, Mitcham Lane, Tooting. Latch and other like 
fastenings. 

20,468. Sept. 9, 1912.—Dated under International Con- 
vention Oct. 27, 1911, and 20,711, Sept. 11, 1912 ; dated under 
International Convention Dec. 16, 1911. Francois Cancalon, 
37 rue de l'Entrepot Roanne (Loire). Floors of buildings. 

22,483. Oct. 3, 1912.- John Stephenson, Gray Hall, 
Stainland, near Halifax. Attaching or fastening of door 
knobs to their spindles. 

25,994. Oct. 21, 1912.— Rosenfield Manufacturing Co., 
587 Hudson Street, New York, U.S.A. Sound-muffling 
device for suction cleaners. 

25,788. Nov. 9, 1912.—Dated under International Con- 
vention Nov. 11,1911. С.Е. Preinitz, Ostermalmsgatan 64, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Bolts for doors. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
James D. Roots & Co. 


[Lhe Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.) 
The Crystal Palace. 


SIR,—The strenuous efforts which during the last six 
months have been made from the Mansion House for the 
acquisition of the Crystal Palace for the use of the public 
for all time seem at last to be in a fair way of realisation, 
if only, at this juncture, the generous public will lend a help- 
ing hand. The Crystal Palace, as will be remembered, was 
put up for sale, with its magnificent grounds of 200 acres, 
by order of the Court of Chancery. With splendid public 
spirit the Karl of Plymouth bought it for £210,000—the price 
fixed by the Court as its value—and, in order that it may 
be saved for the nation, and that its site and grounds may 
not be built over, he now offers to convey it to the community 
for the price he paid for it, amounting, with interest, costs, 
&c., to £230,000. When the matter was brought to my 
attention on becoming Lord Mayor, I undertook, if half the 
amount (viz. £115,000) was promised by the neighbouring 
local authorities, to make a public appeal for the remainder. 
That first half has virtually been secured, and I now urgently 
appeal to the public to come forward and contribute the 
balance required. Towards this amount Lord Strathcona 
undertakes to provide the last £10,000. The Crystal Palace 
was first erected in Hyde Park for the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and afterwards rebuilt, with material additions and 
improvements, on its present site. In opening it in 1854 
Queen Victoria, who was accompanied by the Prince Con- 
Sort, to whom was due its inception and successful carrying 
out, used these striking words : — 

“It is a source of the highest gratification to myself and 
to the Prince, my Consort, to find that the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, which was so happily inaugurated under our auspices, 
suggested the idea of this magnificent undertaking, which has 
produced so noble a monument of the genius, science, and 
enterprise of my Subjects. It is my earnest wish and hope 
that the bright anticipations which have been formed as to 
its future destiny may, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, be completely realised, and that the wonderful struc- 
ture and the treasures of art and knowledge it contains may 
long continue to elevate and instruct, as well as to delight 
and amuse, the minds of all classes of my people." 

Since then over 100 million visitors have enjoyed the 
beauties and advantages of the Crystal Palace, and it has 
been the scene of many memorable gatherings. Its reputa- 
tion in regard to music, art, and recreation has made it 
renowned all the world over. If it were desirable sixty years 
150 to erect and acquire it for the use of the publie, how 
much more imperative and important must it be now to 
prevent its obliteration whan the population of London has 
doubled, and is still increasing at an enormous rate, and 
when facilities for access are rapidly improving? The cry 
Or open spaces in and around London is one of the most 
urgent and impressive of the present day. Within the past 
week Lord Curzon and Mr. John Burns have publicly, at 
different meetings, emphasised and enforced it in eloquent 
terms, which must have borne conviction to everyone who 

eard or read their admirable speeches. If places like the 
Crystal Palace are destroyed, future generations of Lon- 
doners will have a bitter and a just grievance against those 
of the present day who callously looked on while these lungs 
of life and health were being bartered for bricks and mortar, 


and lovely. In a matter of this kind the gracious approval 
of the King is all-important, and I have had the honour of 
receiving the following letter indicative of his Majesty’s good 
wishes and interest'in the movement : — 


‘Buckingham Palace, 
“Мау 31, 1913. 

“ My dear Lord Mayor, — 

"The King learns with much interest and satisfaction of 
your untiring efforts to acquire the Crystal Palace for the 
use of the public. His Ma ]е5%у is aware how Lord Plymouth, 
with generous public spirit, purchased the palace and grounds 
1n order to save them for the nation, and has now offered 
the property at the price paid by him for 1t— £230,000. 
Meanwhile, the local counties, boroughs, and districts most 
concerned have virtually promised to contribute half the pur- 
chase money. In endeavouring to secure the remainder of 
this sum, the King realises that you have entered upon no 
light task, but his Majesty trusts your appeal will meet with 
liberal and sympathetic support, and wishes you every success 
1n your patriotic undertaking.— Yours very truly, 

(Signed) *'SrAMFORDHAM."' 


I therefore bring the matter to the serious notice and 
attention of the ever-generous citizens of London, and the 
British community at large, both here and beyond the seas, in 
the earnest hope that they will support me in this last and 
urgent attempt to retain the Crystal Palace and its beautiful 
grounds for the benefit of the public for all time. Donations 
may be sent to me at the Mansion House or paid into the 
Bank of England, where I have opened an account.—I am, 
&c., Davip Вонхетт, 

The Mansion House. Lord Mayor. 


А Warning.—Gas Water Heaters. 

SIR,—In view of the fact that gas water heaters of the 
geyser type are being advertised as °“ not requiring a flue," 
I am desired by the Executive Committee of this Association 
to warn all connected with the supply or fitting of gas water 
heaters that appliances consuming large quantities of gas in 
a short time ought never to be fitted in such confined spaces 
as bathrooms without an adequate flue for carrying off the 
products of combustion. | 

The recent deplorable fatal accident which was caused 
through neglect to fit this necessary adjunct to a geyser 
emphasises the necessity for as much care being taken to see 
that gas consumers are protected against risk in the use of 
what is, if properly fixed, a perfectly safe as well as most 
convenient type of apparatus, as has, for example, to be 
taken to protect consumers of electricity by seeing that the 
wiring is properly insulated. | 

It is to be hoped that the practice of fixing geysers with- 
out flues will be entirely discontinued. Anyone guilty of 
so doing incurs a very grave responsibility.—Yours truly, 

W. M. Mason, Secretary. 
The British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.: 
June 6, 1913. 


Competition in the Building Trade. 


SIR,—In these days of trade combinations it Seems extra- 
ordinary that the building trade alone has no live organisa- 
tion for safeguarding the interests of its members. 

It is true there is a Master Builders’ Association, which 
has an understanding that no member shall estimate for a 
job exceeding £1,000 without quantities, but, as every con- 
tractor knows, this is honoured more in the breach than the 
observance, even by many of the members of the Council 
themselves. | 

A case in point has occurred during the present week. A 
number of well-known builders have been approached by an 
M.S.A. in the neighbourhood of Kingsway, inviting them to 
tender for a motor-body building works at Cricklewood. The 
name of the firm for whom the building was to be erected 
being of good repute, many responded affirmatively, and 
plans and specifications were duly sent to them. 

Little did they imagine that no fewer than twenty-seven 
reputable firms were supposed to be taking out quantities for 
the same £3,000 job. Yet it was so. | | 

The only crumb of consolation is that, owing to certain 
special merchants being inundated with inquiries, the story 
got round. Thereupon most of those who had started their 
quantities refrained from wasting more time, so that although 
twenty-seven tenders may have been received, very few of the 
firms estimating either hoped or expected to be accepted.. 

But the moral of the whole thing is that builders should 
organise themselves to make this sort of thing impossible, 
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RUBEROID | “jaune сірне 
SARKING FELT | | — | 


| Designer and Manufaclurer 
| Door ҒағтТиге,|осК5,ЯГГ, 


Ensures а weathertight roof under all eal Work Wr ought Irop ana 
conor It Í poc oo | Sléel Caseroen!5,Elecltic Airgas, 
and prevents leakage in cases o š 
cracked slates or tiles. Should Gale) Ralling, Covered Ways,Liff | 
ones be employed on roofs of low Enclosure5, Grilles, elc., elc. 
pitch. 


su MERE IN ST JOHNS WORKS\MOLVERHAMPTON. 
on-conducting, inodorous, sanitary : 


water, damp, and rot proof, it is an 
excellent lining for temporary hospital, 
е. sanatoria, etc. 


Used on Admiral Pearys — Arctic 
Expedition, and by Captain Scott's 
Antarctic. Expedition, for lining all 
huts, etc. 


Low in cost yet permanently efficient. 
Free from tar. Samples to test and 
full particulars on application to 


The Ruberoid Company, Ltd. 


22 WATERLOO HOUSE, KNIGHTRIDER STREET, ERR 
LONDON, Е.С. Ey 


2 Forth Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
37 Assembly Street, Leith. 
1 1 Aston's Place, Dublin. 


Apply DEPT A 


THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT CO., LID., 
‚ 105, Albion Street, Leeds. 


"Exmet" Brickwork Reinforcement 


A NEW TYPE OF EXPANDED METAL 
FOR REINFORCING BRICKWORK, Etc. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Statements have been published implying that the use of 
«ЕХМЕТ’ for brickwork reinforcement constitutes an infringe- 
ment of certain Patents, controlled by other manufacturers, 
and threats of actions for infringement against users of 
“BRMET'’ for brickwork reinforcement have been made. 


The Expanded Metal Company denies any such implication, 
but the statements have been too vague, as yet, to admit of 
any action being taken to stop them. 


The Company undertakes to protect its customers who use 
“ЕХМЕТ” ос апу of its products for brickwork reinforcement, 


by indemnity and guarantee against all damages for any 
actions for infringement. 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 


Limited, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of EXPANDED METAL. 


HEAD OFFICE 


WORKS 
(to which address enquiries should be sent): (to which address orders should be sent): 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, Stranton Works, West Hartlepool. 
Telegrams :— London, S.W.,  Telephones:— | . Telegrams :— Telephone :-- d 
* Distend, Vic., London." Gerrard 819 ; Victoria 15H. “ Expansion, West Hartlepool.” 9 West Hartlepool (2 lines’. 


April, 1913 


PE s CURE EERE О 


hc 
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and it might easily be done in a perfectly honourable way, 
without any suspicion of those ‘‘ knock-outs’’ with which the 
architectural mind is so largely obsessed. 
I enclose my card and remain, yours faithfully, 
THE TwENTY-EicHTH. 
June 7, 1913. 


lAncient Monuments. 


SIE,—The House of Lords has been caught napping. 
When the Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Bill was under consideration in Committee, the House, 
after inadequate discussion, accepted an amendment pro- 
posed by Earl Beauchamp, who was in charge of the Bill, 
whereby the enemy has been admitted into an important out- 
work of Church Defence. Тһе inclusion of ecclesiastical 
buildings in the compulsory part of the Bill transfers the 
ultimate responsibility of the structural maintenance of 
churches used for public worship from the Church Courts to 
the Office of Works, and throws the practice of those courts 
into utter confusion. It is the first step in the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England and the alienation of her 
property. 

But the point I wish now to make is the probable failure 
of the Bill to achieve its ostensible purpose—namely, the 
proper preservation of our churches as national monuments. 
If I interpret the Bill correctly, all our cathedrals and the 
more important of our ancient parish churches (perhaps all 
of them) will be scheduled, and whenever repairs or altera- 
tions of a scheduled building are contemplated by Cathedral 
Chapters or parish wardens a Preservation Order will be 
made placing the building under the protection of the Com- 
missioners of Works. While a Preservation Order remains 
in force the owners or trustees of the building may do nothing 
in the way of alterations or additions without the written 
consent of the Office of Works. On the other hand, under 
certain conditions, the Commissioners may themselves, at 
their discretion, repair the building at the cost of the Trea- 
Sury. The Preservation Order will lapse at the end of 
eighteen months unless within that period it shall have been 
confirmed by Act of Parliament. 

There are solid grounds for the opinion that the Office of 
Works is entirely unsuited to the task assigned to it. 
Churches are primarily places of worship, the requirements 
ot which such an office is manifestly incompetent to enter- 
tain. But its unsuitability is apparent also from architec- 
tural considerations. The much-esteemed Inspector of 
Ancient Buildings, himself an official in the Office, in his 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, said 
that his Department could not possibly undertake ‘‘ such an 
enormous burden and responsibility as the care of cathe- 
drals." To that burden the care of parish churches is now 
to be added. Тһе Office already has its hands full, with the 
care of the Crown buildings and the erection of such build- 
ings as the new Post Office. By the Act of Union the Crown 
buildings do certainly include two or three Scottish cathe- 
drals, but the common practice of the Oflice 1s far removed 
from that of dealing with ecclesiastical architecture, which 
requires a special training. A fresh department would have 
to be organised in the Office, and, considering the enormous 
amount of work that would be thrown upon it, the result 
could only be that the work would be carried out, under the 
supervision of a chief architect, by a staff of unknown 
assistants. It has been truly said that the practice of a 
Government Office tends to become stereotyped and mechani- 
cal. The care of such a cathedral as Winchester, where 
works of preservation extending over several years have been 
brought by the combined labours of an eminent architect and 
an eminent engineer to a happy conclusion, or as Canterbury 
still undergoing repair, requires the constant and personal 
loving supervision of a man who has risen to the top of his 
special branch of the profession, and commands the confidence 
of the public. The calling of such men will be gone ; eminent 
ecclesiastical architects will disappear; the stimulus of out- 
side competition will cease. The system has been tried in 
France with results which we all deplore, mildly stigmatised 
by an acknowledged authority as ''exceedingly unsatisfac- 
torv." With such cases as St. Albans and Exeter in mind, 
it is recognised that the system by which our cathedrals are 
now governed is not altogether satisfactory ; but the cure 
does not seem to lie in the direction of the Bill. 

And how abont our parish churches? In the vast 
majority of cases the provisions of the Bill would be ineffec- 
tive. Is it possible that the Advisory Board of the Bill, 
consisting of eminent officials meeting in London, will be able 
to keep an eye on the thousands of ancient parish churches 
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that exist in the land? It will be the duty of the Board 
to inspect and report to the Commissioners with a view to 
their making a Preservation Order in every case in which the 
Board thinks there is ‘‘danger of destruction or damage 
from neglect or injudicious treatment." It is well known 
to those who are conversant with these matters that (to 
quote a report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings) there is many a case which “shows how the 
interest and beauty of an ancient church may be almost 
entirely lost by continual small alterations each taken 
alone." Such cases would escape notice, or if a Preserva- 
tion Order were taken out the perpetrators of the damage 
would simply wait for its lapse and then recommence their 
work of periodical tinkering. It is inconceivable that the 
Commissioners would promote an Act of Parliament in many 
such cases. The five years’ immunity will also afford ample 
opportunity to church restorers on a larger scale to work their 
wicked will without let or hindrance. 

I think I have shown that the provisions of this Bill as 
affecting cathedrals are unwise, and that as affecting parish 
churches they will prove largely inoperative. But public 
opinion has been aroused, and demands additional safeguards 
lor the preservation of our churches, not only as places of 
worship, but also as national monuments. How can those 
safeguards be assured? Тһе question of cathedrals is too 
large and thorny a subject to be dealt with in brief, but at 
least à hope may be expressed that Cathedral Chapters may 
realise, before it is too late, the strength of public opinion 
and the danger of the irritation which follows any 
attempt to flout it by a too exclusive reliance upon prescrip- 
tive rights. As to parish churches, the remedy lies to hand 
in the power of the diocesan courts to refuse the grant of a 
Faculty for repairs in every case in which the application 
is not accompanied by a sufficient guaranty that the building 
will suffer no sort of damage from injudicious treatment. In 
the few instances—scarcely 5 per cent.—in which our parish 
churches suffer from neglect and the poverty of the 
parishioners, rather than from ignorance or over-zeal, surely 
the new diocesan organisation that is springing up under 
the scheme of the Archbishops' Committee on Church Finance 
ought to suffice to find means for their preservation. 

С. M. Ілхетт, F.S.A. 
Editor 4rch«ologia Cantiana, 

Wateringbury Vicarage. 


Old Houses at Clapham Common. 

Sin.—I read with interest the short paragraph in your 
issue of June 6 referring to the proposal to demolish Nos. 12 
to 25 North Side, Clapham Common, as I learn from it the 
London County Council have placed before the owners its 
opinion that it is undesirable these old houses should be 
pulled down, and in their place erected the new Westminster 
Hospital. 

This may certainly be taken as in agreement with the 
views of the inhabitants of Clapham Common, where I have 
resided for over thirty years. 

Whether it be right or wrong to attribute them to Sir 
Christopher Wren, there can be no dispute as to the charm 
they give to the district, and he need be no expert to appre- 
ciate the restful effect experienced when viewed more parti- 
cularly from the south-east, with the old parish church in 
the foreground. And with so much that is fussy and petty 
in recent domestic architecture as shown in every suburb, it 
is hoped that the efforts to save such a dignified example of 
the old City merchants' residences will be successful. 

Many of the old landmarks have disappeared, notably 
Cavendish House—where at a meeting of scientists, of whom 
Mr. Cavendish was a leader, the weight of the earth was 
first determined—and Wilberforce’s House, where the success- 
ful campaign to abolish slavery was inaugurated, to mention 
but two instances. | 

Admitting the necessity for providing small houses within 
easy reach of the City and other business quarters, which now 
in great numbers replace the older buildings, it does appear 
to me ill-chosen ground on which to erect hospitals. The Com- 
mon gives pleasure to thousands beyond the immediate resi- 
dents, which will not be enhanced by another hospital in 
addition to the Home for the Dying, Women’s Hospital 
(shortly to be commenced), and nursing homes which threaten 
to surround this open space. This is not carping criticism, as 
I have the result of building the fever hospital immediately 
adjoining Tooting Bec Common to guide me. No one can 
say that this did otherwise than spoil one of the choicest open 
spaces near London.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

SOUTH SIDE. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, June 21. 
Upper Norwood Atheneum: Visit to Waltham Abbey and 
Waltham Cross. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association: Visits to (1) Redford 
Barracks, (2) St. Cuthbert’s Episcopal Church, and 
(5) Bonaly. Tower and Grounds. 


Monday, June 23. 
Royal Institute of British Architects: Presentation of Royal 
` Gold Medal to Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., at 

8.30 р.м. 

International Roads Congress and Exhibitions in London opens 
(June 23-28). 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland: Connaught Meeting 
at Sligo, and Excursions (June 23-28). | 


Wednesday, June 25. 


Institution of Municipal Engineers: Paper entitled “Тһе 
Relations of the Engineer and the Municipal Engineer,” 
by Mr. H. C. H. Shenton, at 7.45 p.m. | 


Tuesday, June 24. 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers: Summer 
Meeting at Harrogate. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE.-IV. 


REsuMING our consideration of the domestic work in 
ihe Architectural! Room of the Royal Academy we may 
express the opinion that Wallingford Court, Berkshire, 
by Messrs. Detmar Blow & Billerey, would appear to be 
inspired by reminiscences of Kirby Hall, doubtless an 
excellent model, the modern adaptation of which main- 
tains both the grace and dignity of the prototype. The 
same architects' other house, Woodcote, Oxfordshire, is 
also of sixteenth-century flavour, with its E plan, mul- 
lioned windows, gables, and parapets. The drawing is 
somewhat peculiar in the rendering, and whether inten- 
tional or not, suggests a thunder-storm. 

It is rather the fashion in the Architectural Room of 
the Royal Academy to seek for new methods of present- 
ment, and in the view of Llangoed Castle, Breconshire, 
of which Mr. C. Williams Ellis is the architect, we have 
a suggestion of a French cháteau represented in an 
eighteenth-century picture with contemporary figures and 
colouring. Another drawing exhibited by Mr. Ellis is 
also somewhat affected in its colouring, and aims at being 


an elaborate picture, of which the full significance is lost 


by being skied. It is supposed to represent rebuilding 
and additions to Plas Brondanw, Merioneth, a large house 
irregular in grouping, whose detail cannot be very well 
made out. Quite a different style of pretty picture, less 
affected and suggestive of the colouring of Birket Foster, 
are the drawings exhibited by Messrs. Unsworth, Son & 
Inigo Triggs, of Stoke Barn, Fulmer, and Durford Wood, 
Petersfield, in both of which the traditional Sussex feeling 
is maintained in the picturesque use of half-timber and 
plaster, hung tiling, stone slate roofs, and red brick walls 
with wood-mullioned windows. 

Piquant composition is a feature of Bassets, Farn- 
borough, Kent, by Mr. Maurice E. Webb, shown in two 
frames giving views of various parts. Especially good 
13 the entrance drive from the road under a galleried first 
floor. The entrance court makes fhe most of the roof, 
with two rows of dormers coming down to the level of the 
ground-floor ceiling, and broken by big bays running up 
to the full height. The south front is of more normal 
treatment, with diversified bays and gables. The device 
of bringing the roof down to the ground floor and running 
up a bay to break it on the upper storeys is also used 
by Mr. H. P. Burke Downing in a smaller house, St. 
Margaret’s, Kingswood, Surrey, for which it is а more 
legitimate device than in a house of considerable size, 
and as in this case gives an opportunity for piquancy of 
treatment, as well as for the introduction of a loggia or 
verandah. 

Such examples as those we have noted will go to show 
that the vogue of the picturesque house is not yet extinct, 


| 


and the same fact is expressed in the house at Beacons- 
field by Messrs. H. V. Ashley & Winton Newman, 
in which brick walls are diversified by timber-framed 
bays and various devices of brick treatment in diaper 
and herringbone are introduced. The plans of this house 
are particularly worthy of study, being at once economi- 
cal, effective, and admirable in working. 

Another picturesque house is that at Enfield, Middle- 
sex, by Messrs. A. H. Hart & P. L. Waterhouse, in 
which the whole effect is obtained by the grouping of 
irregular parts, possibly a little overstrained, the 
material, to judge by the drawing, being simple rough- 
cast. Quite a different treatment of this material is to 
be seen in a house at Cobham, Surrey, by Mr. Reginald 
C. Fry, who has succeeded in obtaining dignity and 
repose in a symmetrical front. A not uncommon device 
of framed battening for creepers to the ground storey 
gives quite a satisfactory effect. 

A house in Church Road, Willingdon, Sussex, by Mr. 
John D. Clarke, is an example of the almost symmetrical 
treatment in red brick and tiled roof, very quiet and 
dignified, and Mr. Oswald P. Milne’s Oaklands, Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire, is another of the almost symmetrical 
type in which the first floor appears to be faced with 
weather-boarding, as well as we can make out from the 
lofty position in which the picture is hung. 

The liberties taken by water-colour artists with the 
true tones of material do not always permit of exact 
recognition, but no observation of this kind can be made 
with regard to Stretton House, Stretton Baskerville, 
Warwickshire, by Messrs. H. L. Goddard & W. A. 
Catlow, where it is quite clear that the walls are faced 
with purple brick and red quoins with brown tiled roof; 
the house is symmetrically designed in eighteenth-cen- 
tury manner, 

Amongst town houses to be noted is one for Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens by Messrs. Horace Field, Sim- 
mons & Faulkner, in which, rationally enough, a 
symmetrical treatment is adopted, excellently well- 
composed, with a central stone doorway whose lines are 
continued in a rational slight projection, emphasised with 
stone and finished with a pediment, the remainder of 
the house being quietly treated in brick. Quite a con- 
trast to this is Shelley House, Chelsea Embankment, 
by Mr. Edward P. Warren, in which eighteenth-century 
detail is picturesquely and irregularly disposed, stone 
quoins, cornices, and entrance being combined with oriel 
windows, also in stone, in a brick-built house. Mr. 
Frank T. Verity shows a drawing for new buildings at the 
corner of Park Lane and Oxford Street, apparently 
intended for palatial flats with shops on the ground floor, 
an imposing and elaborate structure not unworthy of its 
prominent position. _ Ж 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

WE have had the opportunity of inspecting the work 
that is at present in progress with a view to tho 
strengthening of the substructure of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, where, under the direction of Sir Francis Fox, 
the grouting machine is being used for the purpose of 
consolidating the great piers that carry the dome. The 
necessity for such consolidation is apparent and appal- 
ling. Behind a thin shell of ashlar masonry the interior 
of the piers consists, to all appearance, of what cannot 
be better described than concrete, of which the matrix 
has perished—irregular fragments of stone of small size 
without bond or cementing material. We cannot imagine 
that such a condition exists throughout the whole sub- 
stance of the core, but that it does exist as the immediate 
backing to the ashlar is evident. We are not believers 
in the infallibility of the grouting machine, and whilst 
recognising that its use does result in the filling of a 
large extent of cavity with cement, we believe that, 
theoretically, it does not necessarily follow that all cracks 
and crevices are filled. Practically we are absolutely 
certain that the grouting machine has not, in the case 
of the tube railways, done what it was expected to do— 
formed a watertight casing to the ironwork. Evidence 
of this failure can be seen in several instances where 
damp penetrates when the stations are in water-bearing 
localities. Still it must be allowed that the grouting 
increases the solidity of a wall whose core is disintegrated 
or shattered. We have our doubts, theoretically, as to 
whether our modern Portland cement with its high per- 
centage of sulphur is the best material to use for grout- 
ing. The operative mason's maxim that '' Portland 
cement burns limestone '' is the practical expression of 
a scientific fact. Our personal examination, however, 
convinces us that the greatest danger to the stabilitv of 
St. Paul's Cathedral lies not in the structure of the 
building itself, but in any possible disiurbance of the 
subsoil, partly at least quicksand, on which the founda- 
tions rest. 


An ingenious suggestion has been made by Mr. Frank 
Perks that the expense of excavating for basements or 
other similar purposes 1s part of the expense which 
may be claimed for improving land as building land, 
and that accordingly a claim for deductions may be 
made for part of the total value directly attributable to 
these works executed for the purpose of improving the 
value of the land. Mr. Perks suggests that the excava- 
tions are not part of the buildings themselves, but inade 
for the purpose of improving the land for the particular 
building that is to be erected thereon. 


It is a matter of regret that the Leamington Town 
Council have decided to close their School of Art in 
order to save £900 a year. The school was established 
іп 1870 and is now to be abolished after forty-three 
vears' work, during which time it has been certified 
efficient by the Board of Education. 


In this month's issue of The Connoisseur there is 
little of strictly architectural interest, save a view of 
the now well-known City Hall of Cardiff which accom- 
panies a continuation of the article on the City and 
County Borough of Cardiff. Some of the valuable 
treasures of the Welsh National Museum are illustrated, 
but surely the ascription of twelfth-century date to the 
chalice and paten is incorrect. Articles of mort general 
interest are given in '' The Milled Silver Coinage of 
England,” ** Lambeth Merryman Plates,” ‘‘ Sir Joseph 
: pi " i 2 | 
Beecham’s Collection at Hampstead," and “Тһе 
Evolution of Cards.” 


A movement is on foot for carrying out preservation 
work in connection with the twelfth-century Chapter 


` House and Scriptorium of Birkenhead Priory, and at a 


meeting held in the Birkenhead Town Hall Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, architect of the preservation scheme, explained 


that the building is the only specimen in South Lanca- 
shire or in Cheshire in which Norman groining is to 
be found, with the exception of a room or chamber 
situated off the west side of the cloisters of Chester 
Cathedral. It was, therefore, unique in its antiquity, 
being at least 763 years old. When put into proper 
repair they hoped it would prove a pleasure and a source 
of study to the public for generations to come. 

Outlining the proposed restorations, Mr. Kirby said 
the roof called for immediate attention, and after a 
careful survey he found that nothing short of à new 
roof on the old lines would suffice, as the present one 
was quite worn out. The existing roof was of a very 
crude character, although it had not been constructed 
more than fifty or sixty years. The new roof would 
be of oak, and simple in its construction. Неге and 
there would be panels, harmonising with the style which 
was extant when the upper part of the house was built. 
The roof would be constructed to raise the height of the 
scriptorium, which constituted the upper floor of the 
ancient building. In addition to the present windows, 
two spaces which had been filled in would be opened 
and glazed, while upright windows would be inserted 
in the sides of the new roof. The ground floor required 
new flooring, the lower walls and flooring having 
suffered considerably through damp in consequence of 
the floor being nearly five feet below the ground level. 
Earth would have to be removed to allow a clear passage 
of air to the exterior face of the walls and to give 
the moisture a chance of drying out. Regarding the 
outside staircase, the speaker went on to explain that 
a new flight would be necessary, as at present the stairs 
were placed on one of the groins. Fortunately no 
serious damage had been done. The stairs were quite 
new, and it was proposed to erect the new flight in 
half-timber in order to show that they were of recent 
construction. 


The Metropolitan Borough Council of St. Marylebone 
have considered à communication from the Deptford 
Borough Council stating that they have considered a 
report of their Medical Officer of Health with reference 
to sanitary arrangements on railways; that, in their 
opinion, the sanitary arrangements on the majority of 
English railways are very unsatisfactory; that they 
cousider that the subject is of such importance to the 
health of the travelling public that united action should 
be taken by the sanitary authorities of the Metropolis 
with a view to the introduction of legislation dealing 
with the matter; and suggesting that in the event of 
the Council concurring in the views expressed, the local 
Members of Parliament should be urged to give the 
matter favourable consideration. Having regard to the 
satisfactory arrangements at the stations in the Borough 
of St. Marylebone they resolved to take no action in the 
matter. 


The enterprise of the Electricity Committee of the 
Manchester Corporation is commendable and at the 
same time is justified by the success that has attended 
the introduction of the Norwich system elsewhere. 
Under this system it is intended to do away with double 
accounts and double systems of wiring for householders 
who wish to use the current for domestic purposes 
besides lighting. The charge now for lighting 15 Jid. 
per Board of Trade unit. Those who use electric 
current for power as well as lighting are charged one 
common rate for the two classes of supply. Under 
the new order people may have the current supplied 
on & basis of 193 per cent. on the net rateable value 
of the houses they occupy, plus one halfpenny per uni 
for all current registered by meter. The Committee 
wish to encourage the use of electricity for oo 
purposes generally. While admitting that coal gas nil 
its advantages, they hold that in many households ue 
occupier will prefer an electric heater for warming t»? 
air in his bedroom, and a good housewife, it is believed, 
will, if she can obtain electricity at reasonable rates, 
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“GRANITE. IDOL: 


ST. Маснав was a follower of St. Columba. Although 
the church occupied about a hundred and seventy years in 
building, unfortunately it did not remain entire for fifty 
years. What is left, however, is the oldest part, the nave 
and side aisles, now used as the parish church. Being 

built of granite, it is extremely plain, even to severity, | 
practically the only decoration being the niches and | land. 


, 


other small details about the south porch; but by bold 
massing and just proportion, which are especially note- 
worthy in the west front, with its noble window of 
seven lights, flanked by quaint octagonal towers, it holds 
a solemn dignity and splendour, which mark it as one 
of the greatest examples of ecclesiastical art in Scot- 
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choose electricity rather than gas as the means of doing 
ironing and other forms of housework. 


In the report of the Machinery Users’ Association 
(Incorporated) for the past year reference is made to 
the assessment of and the claims for undeveloped land 
duty. In the early part of this year manufacturers had 
served upon them claims for three and four years’ un- 
developed land duty. In many cases these claims were 
in respect of arrears accrued before the manufacturer 
had purchased the land іп question, and several inquiries 
were addressed to the Association’s solicitor as to the 
correctness of these claims, and he had to advise that 
owing to the particular drafting of Section I9 of the 
Finance Act, 1910, they were in order. The result 
therefore was that in several instances manufacturers 
who had recently purchased land had to pay undeveloped 
land duty for four years instead of for one. In the 


' majority of cases the provisional valuations had not even 


been settled, but whilst this perhaps is no! such an 
important question because the Act provides for a final 
adjustment of the payments when these valuations are 
settled, yet it emphasises most strongly, as the Council 
have pointed out before, the importance of having these 
provisional valuations properly checked. Once these 
valuations are settled or allowed to go by default there 
is no means by which they can be reopened; further- 
more, there is a feeling abroad that the Government have 
'n mind some comprehensive scheme of rating in which 
the capital value of the land as ascertained by those 
valuations will be a most material factor. 

In consequence of this several inquiries have been 
received by the Association from their members as to 
whether it is better to their interests that they should 
get a high value placed upon the land or whether they 
should get a low value placed upon it. The reply to 
these inquiries can only be that it is not possible to 
enter into speculations as to future legislation, and that 
the only sound method and one which will be all-round 
most in the interests of the manufacturers, 1s to ensure 
that the land should be valued at its fair present. market 
price. In dealing with future claims for undeveloped 
land duty care should be taken to ascertain. whether 
they are properly founded—i.e., whether the land is 
undeveloped land within the meaning of the Act. 
Development is defined as being the (1) erection of 
buildings for the purpose of any business, trade or 
industry other than agricultural, or (2) the bona-fide 
user of the land for the purposes of any business, trade 
or industry other than agricultural. The former does 
not raise many difficulties, the most important, perhaps, 
being the question of when does erection commence ? 
The authorities have intimated to the solicitor to the 
Association that as a general proposition it will be deeined 
to commence as from the time when a bona-fide com- 
mencement is made by the preparation of the land, such 
as piling where necessary or by the preparation of founda- 
tions. The second definition, however, is likely to give 
rise to some rather nice points. 


Some very true lessons were taught by Mr. Walter 
Crane in an address delivered by him on the occasion 
of the distribution of the diplomas gained in session 
1911-12 by the students attending the design and decora- 
iive art section of the Glasgow School of Art. Mr. Crane 
said that such a title as school of design might have a 
somewhat old-fashioned sound, but it was an excellent 
term when one considered how much in art depended 
upon design. The tendency which schools of art had had 
al] along was strongly in the direction of the purely 
pictorial. Painting was a popular art. It made the 
widest appeal, and of course there were notable successes. 
Few succeeded, however, where many failed, and the 
thing was to discover the particular line in which one was 
more likely to excel, and which was most kindred to 
one's nature. Everyone had his particular sense of what 
was significant in design. Everyone had his own view of 


nature, and the whole work of studying art was to bring 
out such capacity as one possessed, not merely to imitate 
this or that master superficially without the immense 
experience which lay behind. The School of Art, there- 
fore, with ӘП its varied branches, afforded students every 
opportunity to discover their own metier, and one hoped 
that generally speaking the result of the study which was 
available in such a school would have the effect of drawing 
out their individual capacities. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

AMERSHAM.—In the limited competition for an isolation 
hospital Mr. J. E. Newberry, the assessor, placed the de- 
signs: 1, Messrs. Wills & Anderson, F.A.R.I.B.A., London ; 
2, Mr. Ernest С. Theakston, F.R.I.B.A., London and Great 
Missenden, Bucks. 

BoorrE.—In the architectural competition for the re- 
building of the Bootle Borough Hospital as a memorial to 
King Edward VII. the General Committee have adopted 
the recommendation of the assessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
F.R.I.B.A., to accept the plans prepared by Mr. F. R. 
Hobbs, A. R.I.B.A., with the assistance of Mr. C. A. Black. 
About six local firms of architects had been invited to 
compete. 

САМАРА.--Тһе Canadian Government has decided to erect 
a large group of new Government buildings at Ottawa to 
provide accommodation for the rapidly-growing adminis 
trative activities of the country. A ‘magnificent site has 
been selected along the top of the high cliffs overlooking 
the Ottawa river, to the west of the present group of 
Parliament buildings. A competition, limited to the archi- 
tects of the British Empire, will take place for the selection 
of the design, and a jury of three architects has been 
approved—two Canadian and one British—for the purpose 
of judging the designs sent in. The Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects were asked to appoint one 
of these three assessors, and their choice has fallen upon 
Mr. T. E. Colleutt, who is the designer of the Imperial 
Institute, the Palace Theatre, the Savoy Hotel, and many 
other we.l-known buildings. Mr. Collcutt, who is a past- 
president of the R.I.B.A., will probably leave for Canada 
in a few days to draw up the conditions of the competition. 

CovEexrRy.—The Coventry Education Committee have 
decided to establish a competition for architects for sketch 
plans for a new Municipal Technical Institute, to be erected 
at a total estimated cost not exceeding £25,000. The draft 
instructions to architects include the following: ‘‘It is 
desired that the building shall be strictly utilitarian in 
character, the general construction being that of the best 
class of economical modern factory buildings, the elevation to 
Priory Street alone to be treated in a severe style worthy of 
a public building of this importance." The report of the 
Special Committee who have had the scheme in hand shows 
that it is not proposed to limit the competition to architects 
practising in Coventry. Subject to the plans being approved 
by the City Council and the Board of Education, and to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board being obtained for 
the necessary loan and a satisfactory tender being recelv 
for the erection of the buildings, the architect whose plans 
are selected as architect for the work it is proposed shall be 
appointed at an inclusive fee of £1,000. | 

DEvoxPoRT.—About eighty sets of designs were received 
up to Saturday last, which was the last day for sending т 
competitive designs invited by the Corporation for the Munt- 
cipal Offices and Guildhall it is proposed to erect near the 
Technical Schools at a cost of £95,000. Over a hundred 
applications were received for the conditions and instruc- 
tions. Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., is the assessor. 

Ріумостн.- The Town Council has accepted the те 
commendation of the assessor, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 1n the 
Elementary Schools’ Competition, which was reported in 
our issue of June 6, to give the first award of £50 to 
Messrs. Thornely, Rooke & Barron, of 11 The Crescent, 
Plymouth, and the second award of £30 to Messrs. Sedding 
& Wheatley, of Queen Anne Terrace, Plymouth. 
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THE LATERAL PORTALS OF STA MARIA 
DEL FIORE, FLORENCE. 


By J. Tavenor PERRY. 
(See Illustrations.) 


FrRcvussoN's remarks on the ornamental facings of the 


Duomo at Florence, although too often accepted as authori- 
tative and final, are open to considerable criticism; while 
his general statement that the details ‘‘ are positively ugly ” 
is ludicrously incorrect. His comparison between the but- 
tressed and pinnacled flanks of a northern Gothic cathedral 
enriched with the openwork tracery of their windows, and 
the revetted walls glowing with rich marbles and sparkling 
with gem-like points of sculpture or mosaic, so frequently 
seen in Italy, 18 wide of its purpose; and where, as in the 
case of Florence, the modes of construction are so wholly 
dissimilar, particularly unfair. The great thickness of the 
walls made the use of buttresses unnecessary, and had they 
been employed they would have been an absurd sham, while 
the marble incrustation is obviously used only as an orna- 
mental accessory. Each flank of the Duomo presents an 
area of about 36,000 square feet, while those of Westminster 
or Winchester are but little more than half as much; and 
a repetition of the constructive details of flying buttresses 
and pinnacles over so vast a space would have been both 
bewildering and monotonous, while the mode of decoration 
employed is as restful as it is beautiful. 

It is generally assumed that Brunelleschi is responsible 
for the treatment of the revetting, for no other reason, 
apparently, than that he continued its use over the tambour 
of his dome; but the probabilities are that its first use 
occurred during the period when Taddeo Gaddi acted as 
capomaestro, although the intention for its employment was 
due to Giotto. The earlier history of the progress of the 
works is, however, somewhat obscure. It is believed that 
Arnolfo saw the arches which were to support the dome 
turned before his death in 1311, although little bevond the 
brick carcase of the great church was then completed; and 
to Giotto, who succeeded Arnolfo in the control of the work, 
is due the commencement of the decorative scheme which 
so distinguishes it. To him was attributed the erection of 
the marble work of the west front, now destroyed, but which 
doubtless gave the example and guidance for the decorations 
continued along the flanks. 

At Giotto's death in 1337 his pupil Taddeo Gaddi took 
over the charge of the works both to the Duomo and the 
Campanile; and there is but little doubt that, however much 
may be due to the design and intentions of his master, it 
is his hand that has stamped its impress upon these build- 
ings. So far as the Duomo is concerned, he appears to have 
continued Giotto's work to the west front, and perhaps aicng 
the flanks, and much of the portals at their western ends 
may be due to him; but before his death, which happened 
in 1366, some other names are noticed in connection with the 
works. By a resolution of the Council at a meeting held on 
December 12, 1358, we find that the question of the side 
windows was under discussion, and it was decided that the 
design prepared for them by Francesco Talenti should be 
accepted in preference to one prepared by Giovanni di Lapo 
Ghini, which was considered defective. 

The idea of the four lateral portals which form so 

remarkable a feature in the Duomo must have been due to 
Arnolfo, although the decoration of them was not com- 
pleted for a hundred years after his death. The names by 
which they are now known are purely topographical and not 
descriptive, and are, on the north flank to the west, the 
" Porta del Cocomero," to the east the “ Porta dei 
Servi," on the south flank to the west, the ‘‘ Porta del 
Campanile," and to the east the “ Porta dei Canonici." 
, Although we are without any definite records of the work 
m connection with the commencement of the decoration to 
the portals ‘‘Campanile’’ and ''Cocomero," it may be 
safely assigned to the period of Taddeo Gaddi. Ав will be 
seen from our illustration the details, particularly of the 
inlaid work, are the same as in the Campanile; and the 
lion supports to the outside shafts are a late appearance 
in an ecclesiastical structure of that peculiar importation 
from Hittite sculpture, once common in the churches of 
Apulia and Lombardy. But whatever date may be assigned 
to the lower portions of these portals, the upper parts were 
not completed until a much later date, when Jacopo della 
Quercia placed the statues over the ''Cocomero'"' and 
Niccolò Aretino the Madonna over the “ Campanile.” 

The history we have of the completion of the eastern 
doors is much more detailed, and highly interesting in giving 
us the names of the latest of the Gothic craftsmen employed 


upon the fabric just before the date of Brunelleschi and 
his dome and the completed advent of the Renaissance. 
The masters of the works during this late period were as 
follows. From 1382 we have Benci di Cioni and Lorenzo di 
Filippo acting as joint capomaestri, and in 1387 Benci dis- 
appears and Lorenzo is associated with Antonio di Francesco 
until 1413, when we find Antonio di Banco as capomaestro 
by himself. 

We first read of the Porta dei Canonici in 1397, when, 
in September of that year, Lorenzo di Giovanni d’ Ambrogio 
was engaged in assisting his father on the jambs of this 
door. They, however, shortly afterwards appear to have 
neglected their work and to have left Florence without per- 
mission, with the result that on March 20 following they 
were formally dismissed. How long they were absent, and 
whether the completion of this singularly beautiful portion 
of the portal was due to their hands we cannot say, but 
their punishment was not of long duration, as early in the 
next century they were hard at work both on the doors and 
on the facade. In 1402, on August 23, Lorenzo was paid 
the sum of 20 florins for his work on the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, which stands in the tympanum of this door- 
way, and which is attributed to Giovanni Pisano by Vasari; 
but the figures of the two adoring angels seem to be the 
work of Niccolo di Piero Lamberti, of Arezzo, commonly 
called Pela, who was working on them and other sculpture 
in 1406, but who had received payment of 30 florins on 
account as early as February 1402. Two other sculptors, 
at least, were engaged on the remainder of the figures of this 
portal, for in 1402 there was a special agreement entered 
into which provides that the same Niccolo, together with 
Lorenzo di Giovanni d'Ambrogio and Urbanus Andrea, 
who are described as master-carvers, shall carry out the 
architraves according to the design of the master of the 
works and carve the figures as to which instructions had 
been given verbally by the master to Urbanue. 

This seems to complete the amount of the ten vears’ 
labour expended on this very beautiful doorway; and it 
enables us to apportion the details of the work among the 
several artists employed. To Giovanni d'Ambrogio and his 
son must be assizned mainly the enriched mouldings of the 
jambs and architrave which show so strongly the influence 
of the coming Henaissance. Nothing can exceed in grace- 
fulness the wind-blown acanthus leaves in the cornice to 
the doorway and round the pilaster capitals; while the 
beauty of the classic-looking friezes of acanthus scrolls alive 
with putti and amorini is most charming. Тһе figures in 
the tympanum are, as we have seen, the work of Lorenzo di 
Giovanni d'Ambrogio and Niccolò di Piero; while the 
beautiful bust enclosed within a circle in the pediment may 
be the work of Urbanus Andrea. In this account no men- 
tion is made of the angel surmounting the apex or of the 
two figures on the side pilasters, and their authorship can 
only be left to conjecture. 

The Porta dei Servi, on the north side of the nave and 
opposite to the last-mentioned door, is generally called “ La 
Mandorla," from the almond shape of the aureole surround- 
ing the Blessed Virgin in the tympanum. This portal is 
even richer in its decorations than that of the Canonici, 
and we have fortunately an equally detailed account of the 
artists engaged upon its decoration. 

The date when it was begun was slightly later than the 
other portal; and although one, at least, of the same sculp- 
tors was working on it, it shows a still nearer approach 
in its details to the Renaissance. Giovanni d'Ambrogio is 
named as the master of the works of this particular door, 
and he was succeeded in that office bv the before-mentioned 
Niccoló di Piero, and the two seem to have been associated 
all through in the carving of the ornaments on the jambs 
and architrave; and Piero was paid, on February 3, 1407, 
3 soldi 9 danari for his share of the work. The ornaments 
of the upper part of the frontispiece were entrusted in 1413 
to Giovanni d' Antonio di Banco. who worked on them until 
December 21, 1420, leaving his task incomplete, though the 
statue of the Virgin and other parts which he had finished, 
but left unfixed, were placed in position by July of the 
following year. The work remaining to be done consisted 
chiefly of the angels supporting the aureole, an examination 
of which clearly shows that they are by another hand than 
his. They have been reasonably attributed to Donatello; 
and he seems to have been, in all probability, the sculptor 
of the figures of the two Prophets which had been carved 
as early as 1407, and he is known to have been paid for 
one small figure the sum of 14 florins. 

In that state, not quite complete, the portal remained 
until 1489, when Domenico Ghirlandajo and his brother 
David were entrusted with the commission, which they com- 
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pleted next year, for the brilliant mosaic picture of the 
Annunciation placed in the gable, for which they received 
the sum of 65 florins in gold. 

Such is the story of the beautiful portals of the Duomo 
of Florence to be gathered from the pages of Cavalluci, 
Venturi, and others; and though our illustrations give a 
very perfect idea of their appearance and the delicacy of 
their details, their full charm can only be appreciated when 
seen beneath an Italian sun. 


SHEET PILING AND ITS USES. 
(Continued from last week.) 


In dealing with the question of foundations, so varied are 
the conditions that it is impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule; at the best we can but generalise, but the 
various methods discussed in the following paragraphs serve 
to place before the reader a system by means of which many 
foundation troubles can be rapidly overcome. 

The provision of an adequate basis upon which to erect 
the superstructure is of the utmost importance, and calls for 
careful consideration; but the architect, while hoping for 
ideal conditions, must at the same time be prepared to meet 
nature in an antagonistic mood. 

It is not possible to foresee the various troubles one may 
encounter beneath the surface. A site to all intents and 
purposes favourable frequently provides a difficult problem. 
and running sand and water, the most insidious foes the 
engineer or architect is called upon to face, are often encoun- 
tered when least expected. It may be assumed that the 
object to be attained in forming a foundation is to provide 
an immovable base for the superstructure; therefore a foun- 
dation will be constructed either upon a natural surface, 
sufficiently firm to take the intended load, or upon an artifi- 
cial platform rendered necessary by the unsatisfactory nature 
of the soil. In addition to analysing the prevailing condi- 
tions, possible contingencies must also be kept in view. That 
the latter is undoubtedly a factor of some importance 18 con- 
clusivelv proved by the condition of several of the existing 
buildings adjacent to the River Thames. Many of the build- 
ings erected upon its banks are constructed upon piled 
foundations. "These timber piles, originally driven to their 
full depth into waterlogged soil, would in the ordinary course 
of events have a very long life, but it is a well-known fact 
that the level of the river has of late years sunk considerably, 
and the tops of the piles upon which the riverside buildings 
are constructed have in many cases become exposed for a 
depth of from three to four feet, causing dry rot, and 
necessitating an annual outlay upon scarfing work, in some 
instances amounting to a considerable sum. 

It is important to many manufacturers that their pre- 
mises should adjoin a waterway, and modern buildings 
designed for this purpose are usually erected upon concrete 
piles, but in some instances, especially where the site is 
strictly confined, every extra foot of space is of value, and 
a design permitting of a dry basement below the water level 
may sometimes be adopted with advantage. This is practic- 
able with the aid of steel-sheet piling, and the following 
example can be adapted to suit any particular site: The 
sections surrounding the site with an interlocking wall of 
steel are driven below the low-water level sufficiently deep 
to guard against water rising up underneath the feet, tem- 
porary struts will be inserted as the work proceeds, and when 
the required depth is reached the footings are placed in 
in the ordinary manner, and the basement floor filled in with 
concrete to the necessary thickness; the walls are carried 
up inside the steel-sheet piling, the top of which will be 
above high-water level, and a perfectly watertight basement 
is provided, any slight extra cost of which will be rapidly 
recovered. from the value of the additional space available. 

It is quite possible to carry this method further and 
construct a dry basement upon a portion of the frontage 
reclaimed from the river. Many riverside buildings over- 
hang the water, the main walls being supported on piers 
constructed in the bed of the river, the object of course being 
to obtain as great a floor area as possible, combined with 
a good depth of water in the berth. The usual practice is 
to build these piers in coffer<lams; it is therefore quite 
practicable to erect a coffer-dam the width of the frontage. 
This will, in the first instance, permit of the construction of 
a continuous wall, while the water is temporarily excluded 
and eventually forms a permanent watertight skin. 

The first cost will undoubtedly be in excess of the sum 
required to be expended upon the construction of ordinary 
piers or bearing piles, but in many cases the value of the 
extra floor space would far outweigh the additional cost, and 
the mcthod of construction is perfectly sound and well within 


the range of practicability. In a case of this kind it would 
be advisable to protect the steel from corrosion by treating 
with a preservative those portions exposed to wind and 
water. It being generally accepted that these two elements 
must be present to effect corrosion, it follows that those 
portions completely submerged are free from danger. 

The above suggested methods of construction apply more 
particularly to riverside sites, where water is a known 
quantity and due allowance is made for same, but water as 
an unknown quantity is quite a different proposition and a 
most deadly foe to successful construction. 

It is obviously impossible to deal with this subject at any 
length. Various methods have from time to time been em- 
ployed when trouble of this nature has arisen, and there 
are many to bear witness to the fact that it is frequently 
a very costly business. "Timber is often useless as а medium 
for overcoming the trouble, the upward pressure exerted 
by the subsoil water invariably causing the piles to float up, 
and while the writer does not suggest that steel-sheet piling 
affords a means by which every difficulty in the way of 
successful construction can be overcome, the various examples 
quoted in the foregoing paragraphs may call to the mind 
of the reader many instances where it would certainly have 
proved extremely useful. 

As it is necessary to overcome water when met with in 
excavating for foundations, it is equally necessary to retain 
it when the basis of the superstructure rests upon a sub- 
stratum overlying water-bearing deposits. 

The controversy on the subject of the proposed subway 
under St. Paul's Churchyard turned upon this very question, 
and may be taken as an illustration. 

The cracks that from time to time develop in the fabric 
are no doubt due more to the settlement of the foundations 
than to the vibrations arising from the traffic, the altered 
level of the river, referred to in a previous paragraph, 
causing a drainage of the subsoil water. In considering 
the preservation of a fabric subjected to this danger two 
courses are open—either to underpin the foundations, carry- 
ing them down to a level below the water-bearing substratum, 
or to prevent the escape of the water in a lateral direction. 

The last-named method has been adopted recently in 
several instances, steel-sheet piling having been successfully 
employed. Before undertaking work of this nature it is first 
necessary to closely examine the existing foundations, local 
conditions, &c. To carry out this class of work in timber 
is impracticable, as there is no guarantee that an effective 


| joint will be retained for the full length of the pile. Further, 


the violent shock of the blow required to drive timber piles 
may seriously disturb the surrounding soil. With inter- 
locking stecl-sheet pilimg perfect continuity is possible, and 
as the small area of the section considerably reduces the 
resistance to driving, this can be carried out with the 
minimum amount of disturbance. 

In adopting this form of construction for what is, in 
effect, a retaining wall, it may be an aid to driving if the 
proposed line of piling is excavated to a depth that will 
permit the earth to stand unsupported and the driving 
carried out between double walings placed at the bottom of 
the trench. This method will reduce the amount of “blind” 
driving and will also assist in retaining the vertical line. 
The system described above may also be employed when 
similar conditions are met with on adjoining property. 

While natural drainage of subsoil may affect the founda- 
tions of an existing building, an identical state of affairs will 
he brought about when the drainage is the direct result of 
excavation work on an adjoining site, and immediate steps 
must be taken to prevent the escape of the quicksand or 
water underlying the substratum upon which the building 
is founded before serious damage is done. No matter how 
carefully caleulations are made for the superstructure, once 
we get below the surface unforeseen difficulties are bound to 
arise from time to time. But in addition to supplying the 
remedy, steel-shect piling will be found a cheap and effective 
substitute for underpinning—when, for argument sake, 1t 
is desired to take down a basement floor below the level of 
the footings of an adjoining building, a further advantage 
being that the work can be carried out with great rapidity 
and without inconveniencing the occupants of the building. 
Attention has been directed to a method of forming base- 
ments below water level. А similar system has recently been 
adopted in the construction of underground strong rooms; 
it has the advantage of supplying an outer wall of steel 
devoid of rivets, which can іп consequence be fixed with 
greater rapidity, and at the same time ground, which 2n 
the ordinary course of events might be considered unsuitable 
owing to dampness, causing possible injury to documents, 
can be utilised. (T'o be concluded.) 
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THE MODERN “VILLA BASQUE.” 


ESQUAL ECHEA; OR, THE BASQUE HOUSE. 


By S. FERNANDEZ GIMENEZ and COMMANDER CHas. Е. 
ELDRED. 


Тик visitor to Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz, convinced by 
the advertisements of tourist agencies that he is in the heart 
of the Basque country, is liable to retain a somewhat con- 
fused impression as to what constitute the characteristics of 
Basque architecture. The modern houses let by the house 
agents to winter visitors, and described as ‘‘ Villas Basques,” 
are installed with gas, water, and electricity, but bear little 
relation with the Swiss-like farms upon the slopes of the 
Pyrenees, their main facades facing eastwards, or with the 
Medieval fortified dwelling with the family arms sculptured 
over the doorway, of which isolated examiples are to be met 
with throughout the Basque provinces. 

At present it is only by the language that the limits of 
the Basque country can be defined. And wherever the people 
came from originally, to-day they occupy the region at the 
westward end of the Pyrenees, and along both the French 
and Spanish coasts at this angle of the Bay of Biscay. 

The name Basque is a corruption of Vascon, a general 
term used by the Roman historians for all the south-western 
corner of Gaul. | 

They call themselves Euscara, a name suggesting affinities 
with Erin. 

The type generally understood when Basque dwellings are 
spoken of is the house of the yeoman of the province of 
Labourd, one of the three sections of the kingdom of Lower 


4 French Navarre, the other two sections being Soule and 
earn. 


A BASQUE MILL-FARM. 


This is composed of three massive stone walls approxi- 
mately facing north, west, and south. The eastern face is 
stone only to the first storey ; above this the construction is 
a framework of oak filled in with brick. 

Each storey of this timber front juts out beyond the 
one below it, the side walls following suit, supported on 


— — ---- 


stone corbels finely moulded. A heavy central wall often 
supports the roof-tree of the gable, which has a wide over- 
hang beyond the eastern face. 


A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY BASQUE HOUSE. 


The evolution of this form of building can be traced from 
the fortified dwelling of the thirteenth century, of which 
examples remain in both French and Spanish Navarre. 

The house of the thirteenth century was, above all things, 
a structure of defence. It was little more than a solid stone 
tower, the narrow windows of Gothic character divided into 
two by a stone pillar to make them impassable to scalers. 
The rough artificers lavished a certain amount of primitive 
ornament on them, but the region was never very developed 
artistically. 

The living-rooms, including stores and family kitchen, 
were on the upper floors, to which a narrow, steep, and 
straight stairway gave access. This stairway was approached 
by an exceedingly narrow postern in one corner of the front 
of the house, raised a step or two from the ground, and 
closed by a heavy oaken nail-studded door. 

The ground floor was entered by a huge arched doorway, 
over which was sculptured the armorial device of the family, 
for all the yeomen affected coats of arms, but without helmet 
or hat surmounting the shield. The ground floor was usually 
a step or two below the level of the stone-paved court. Part 
served as à guest-chamber, and part was partitioned off for 
horse-stalls, cellars, and stores. On either side of the en- 
trance was an iron ring for attaching the horses, and a stone 
bench for mounting. 

Originally the windows were no more than loopholes, an 
arrangement imposed on the inhabitants by the lawless state 
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of the country, which obliged them to protect their families 
from the very guest they gave shelter to. 
The house front always faced approximately eastward, 


numerous tenements used by fishermen for store-rooms and 
habitations. In the more important houses these towers 
were solid and formidable constructions, the roof having four 
watersheds, sometimes with turrets at the angles. The 
whole habitation was surrounded by an enclosing wall. The 
small Spanish towns round Pamplona present many ex- 


à amples of this type. Occasionally a moat with a narrow 

\, : | / footbridge afforded further security. The gentry, being 

- SELL ИЛИШИП LT AU | merely rich landlords or shipowners—‘‘ Ricohomes,’’ as the 

uf ) iL, HN M Spanish laws called them—had not the right to set up a 


QUE. BP LIU AY military fortress like the feudal barons of other provinces. 
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TYPE OF FORTIFIED DWELLING OF THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


on account of the frequency of western storms. This custom 
was only departed from in towns or villages, where the 
fronts most often faced the street. Тһе back of the house 
had usually few windows, and these very narrow, so as to 
leave the defence free to concentrate on the side the doors 
were. Isolated houses were enclosed by a wall often turreted 
at the angles. | 

A special feature of these structures was that the floorings 
were not a permanent part of the building; they could be 
easily changed without touching the walls. To effect this, 
the walls were furnished all round with stone corbels set in 
rows at different heights, on which were laid beams along the 
walls, which in turn supported cross-beams and flooring. 

In order to lessen the span of these beams, the house was ( 
divided perpendicularly to the front by one or two heavy : қысылады % 
walls, which also served to support the roof-trees. m 2 К ы сы шул ос а 

The gable end of the roof projected considerably over the : 
front of the house, the ends of the timbers being supported 
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by struts carved with a geometrical pattern. A POSTERN GATE. 
The houses of the smaller g. ntry differed from those of the 
yeoman in having a square tower added at. one end. А The only true fortifications in the country were royal 


good example of this type remains in St. Jean de Luz—the | castles held by seneschals of the kings of Navarre or Eng- 
Maison Esquerena. This dates from the end of the fifteenth | land for the special defence of strategic posts and passes. 

century, and is one of the few houses left after the fire of Towards the close of the fifteenth century there began 
1558. It is now in a state of decay, and is divided into | that great political movement on the part of the kings of 


REMAINS OF OLD BASQUE HOUSE IN CIBOURE. 
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MAISON ESQUERENA.—GRANITE AND STONE MULLIONS. 


One of the few Houses left after Fire of 1558. Dates from end of Fifteenth Century. 


Western Europe that brought about in the succeeding century 
the downíall of the great vassals and the absolute rule of the 
king. In pursuance of the new policy the king of French 
Navarre on one side, and the king of Castile on the other, 
put a stop to the arrogance of the innumerable lordlings of 
the Basque provinces. For this purpose each despatched an 
army to make a campaign through the provinces, battering 
down the houses of the rebels and razing them to the first 
floor, and forbidding the rebuilding of the fronts with other 
material than timber and one thickness of brick. The only 
houses left standing were those of the loyal gentry. These 


Stone Stairway in Tower. Fishermen's Quarters and Stores, 
were few, and from them were selected the royal bailifis of 
each borough charged with seeing the royal decrees executed. 

The suppressed lordlings, now prohibited from making 
forts of their houses, commenced to emulate each other in the 
richness of their habitations. 'The type from which these new 
structures were derived was certainly not Spanish, nor vet 
Southern French. It appears to be wholly Norman, and 
must have been copied from the timber houses of walled 
towns that were built during the English occupation of 
Guyenne. 

An important difference, however, exists between the 
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Norman and the Basque style of construction. The whole | change was to make all the windows of the fronts very large, 
of the Basque fabric is formed solely of horizontal and verti- | as, the structure becoming useless for the purposes of defence, 
cal timbers. Not a single cross-piece enters into its con- there was no longer any need to sacrifice light to security. 
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struction. Their employment was rendered unnecessary by 

the strength of the heavy side walls, and their appearance was 
ont of keeping with the Perpendicular style of Gothic then 
in use in that part of the country. A further result of this 


The floors became permanent, and the beams, 1438 iong- 
tudinally on transversal main trees of great strength, Pe 
jected bevond the front wall, their carved ends supporting the 
next upper panel of front. 
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OUT ate Each of these sections of the front was formed of two The structure of the front of the house obliged the side 
idt horizontal timbers, one at the top, the other at the | and partition walls to overhang the lower portion, and the 


m bottom, united by uprights. The lower sleeper and the up- | superior stages were supported on powerful stone corbels, 
rights were well carved and ornamented. The window | handsomely moulded, inserted just below each floor. 
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Apart from these specified changes, the house retained 
many of its original characteristics, severe and military at 
the sides and back, open and smiling at the front, a record 
of two periods of history. The ground floor that the kings 
had left standing remained as it was before, a protection 
against petty thieves. 

As time went on the reasons for this composite structure 
were forgotten ; the laws imposing its use fell into oblivion, 
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but tradition went on maintaining it, and so this type has 


_ ИЕЛЕ EH 
survived to the present day. 
(5 A Ш p k In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a new departure 
was made. The country had become richer and safer; com- 
frames were constructed by inserting horizontal cross-pieces; fort was considered, and the new houses, although presenting 
between the uprights. A rule was observed of decreasing the | the outward appearance of the older ones became radically 


relative heights of each floor from the lower to upper storeys.' different inside. The rooms were wainscotted, casements 
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were fitted into the windows, the narrow steep stair, little 
better than a ladder, was replaced by a large staircase of 
carved oak, which became one of the chief ornaments of the 
house. The kitchens, cellars, and stores were placed on the 
ground floor, on which were constructed sometimes shops, at 
other times open porticoes supported on arches and pillars. 
The guest chamber disappeared ; the stalls and stables were 
put outside the house in a “lean to," covered by a pro- 
longation of one of the watersheds of the roof. This explains 


` the difference in length of the two slopes of the roof, an 


almost universal feature in the country farms and houses. 
With these changes came others in the ornamentation of 
the house fronts. In the older buildings the ornamentation 
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was a cartouche in which were placed their names and sur- 
names in letters in relief, a special characteristic probably 
due to Moorish influence. The date of the building of the 
house was usually added in the middle of the cartouche, just 
under the names. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century the 
heraldic devices fell into disuse except in the case of the 
gentry ; only the names and dates remain. In some of the 
best buildings of the time these are grouped inside a shield 
carved in the centre of the lintel. About this time also there 
came into use in the poorer houses wooden lintels with the 
same carvings as the stone ones. In the eighteenth century 
came the last change, and since then the type has been left 
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IN THE CALLE MAJOR, FUENTERRABIA. 


ol the timbers consisted in a repetition of a small variety of 
geometrieal elements. In later structures scroll patterns were 
Introduced, and variety obtained by the use of continuous 
lines. But the greatest difference lies in the change of the 
armorial devices above the entrance door. 

Over the heavy Gothic arch of the old guest hall stood a 
plain escutcheon for a yeoman and one bearing a helm for а 
knicht. But when the hall and its pointed arch became 
obsolete a front door with a lintel was put in its stead. As 
a-remembrance of the old arch, a small cusp was always 
carved in the middle. The coat of arms was broken up and 
the quarterings of the landlord were carved at one end of the 
stone, and those of his wife at the other. Separating them 


practically unaltered. The carving of all timbers except 
the jutting ends of the beams was discontinued, and finally 
over the front door appeared the name of the house itself 
with the date of its building. A curious fact in connection 
with this practice is the custom of describing country people 
by the names of their houses, their family names being only 
used in legal Acts. 

Many of the houses of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries present excellent examples of wrought-iron work 
in stair and balcony rails, window gratings, door-knockers, 
&c. These are usually imported French and Spanish work, 
and have no relation with the architectural development of 
the Basque house. 
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HOUSES IN ST. JEAN DE LUZ 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE CLEARING OF BETH-SHEMESH. 


Turis year the annual meeting of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund was held at the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House. The full report of last year's work is now in print, 
and will be issued as a double volume in order to include 
all the Beth-Shemesh excavations without having to hold 
over any part of them to next year. 

The exploration of the site was commenced in April 1911, 
when it was thought that the Tell of Ain-Shems would 
prove to be the buried city. 

There was little indication on the surface of what lay 
below, but its position as an important military point of 
defence on the main road between Jerusalem and the sea, 
and its situation in the valley of Sorek, the scene of the 
conflicts between the Israelites and Philistines, all tended 
to point to the possibilities of success. 

The Tell consists of two parts with what is probably a 
very ancient roadway running in the depression between tlie 
two. The eastern portion is Ain-Shems, but it was on the 
western part known as Rumeileh that Beth-Shemesh lay 
buried. 

After the usual preliminaries and speeches by eminent 
members of the Society, the chair being taken by Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, Colonel 
Sir Charles Watson explained the work that had been 
carried out during the past two years at Beth-Shemesh. 

Dr. Mackenzie, assisted by Mr. F. G. Newton, under- 
took the work of excavation. The first year they pitched 
their camp in a delightful olive grove close to the dividing 
road, using the shrine of Abu Meizar as a store-house and 
workshop where Mr. Newton would carry out his plans and 
drawings. Tradition associates the spot with Samson, and 
Mr. Newton further suggests, owing to its being the natural 
halting-place for travellers arriving at Beth-Shemesh from 
the valley of Sorek, that it was here, on the sacred rock on 
which the shrine now stands, that the ark rested on its 
arrival from Ekron, for to this day the ground presents 
the same appearance as described in the first book of 
Samuel vi. 14, even to the great stone! (See Palestine 
Exploration Fund Annual 1911.) 

The second year the explorers found their former 
“pitch” under the olive trees planted with crops, so they 
had to take up their quarters further off, at the convent 
of Beit el Jemel, two miles from Ain-Shems, where they 
were hospitably received by the Fathers. | 

The first year trial shafts were sunk at the eastern end 
of the Rumeileh mound with Satisfactory results, and at 

the close of the second year the city had been found from 
one end to the other, its encircling walls traced and ex- 

sed. and its ancient (megalithic) southern gateway proved 
to be of the greatest interest. 


influence, and belongs to the time when Joshua 


At the south-east corner of the city was a Byzantine 
monastery, about which little is known; but as it is not 
included in the ‘‘Commemoratorium,’’ a document of the 
ninth century in which all the churches and convents in 
Palestine are recorded, it was probably destroyed by the 
Persians in 614 A.D., or a little later by the Mohammedans 
when they took possession of the country in 637. 

A translation of the ‘‘ Commemoratorium ” by Colonel Sir 
Charles Watson is published in the quarterly statement, 
January 1913. Curiously enough, there is no trace of the 
convent church, but a capital with acanthus leaves and 
volutes was found in the convent area. 

The walls of the building were constructed on the ok 
fortifications of the city, which were incorporated in places, 
and in others their stones were used. . 

To the north-west of the city lay the great necropolis, 
where Dr. Mackenzie discovered several tombs of interest. 
The entire city has now been laid bare, and through the 
pottery found in the various strata much of its history and 
connection with the outer world has been brought to light, 
the great point of interest being in the discovery (already 
mentioned last year) of commercial intercourse between the 
native Canaanite inhabitants and Cyprus and the islands 
of the Ægean and Mediterranean. 

This was revealed by the first or lowest stratum, together 
with the fact that the city came under the domination of 
Egypt, and that the encircling walls were built probably 
no later than the eighteenth dynasty ; they may even have 
belonged to an older town. ; 

In the second stratum painted pottery was found similar 
in form and design to the Cretan of the first stratum, but 
no longer of Mediterranean importation; it was made 
on the spot by the now established Philistines from Crete, 
who carried on an extensive trade with Egypt from the 
Holy Land. According to the Turkish law, all objects 
found have to be sent to the Imperial Museum at Constan- 
tinople; but a careful water-colour drawing of the Philis- 
tine pot has been made by Mr. Newton, which was on view 
at the general meeting, and of which there will be a coloured 
plate in this year's report. 

This second stratum of Philistine influence was covered 
with ashes, showing that the city had been besieged, and 
Dr. Mackenzie suggests that it is not impossible that this 
was in the time of King Ahaz, when the Philistines 1n- 
vaded the cities of the low country and of the south of 


' Judah and took Beth-Shemesh (II. Chronicles xxviii. 18). 


After this the city remained without fortifications. | 
The third stratum showed the decline of the Philistine 
brought 
the Children of Israel into Canaan, and Beth-Shemesh 
became a city of the kingdom of Judah. š 
Again it was destroyed by fire, probably by the Авзупап 
King Sennacherib when he besieged Hezekiah of Judah, 
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who had not submitted to his yoke; and “Т captured forty- 
six of his strong cities and fortresses and innumerable 
small cities which were round about them. . . himself, like 
a caged bird, I shut up within Jerusalem his royal city," 
to quote from the official account on the baked clay cylinder 
of Sennacherib in the British Museum. (Sennacherib’s 
first invasion of Syria was в.с. 701, his second invasion two 
years later.) From this time onward there is no record of 
the city. In the central area within the walls Юг. Mac- 
kenzie found other interesting remains belonging to the 
various periods already mentioned, the stratum in each 
case being clearly defined, and the pottery remains corro- 
borating the conclusions arrived at the year before. 

Among the discoveries were the fallen pillars of a “high 
place ” or temple, such as the Children of Israel erected in 
all their cities when they adopted the gods of the heathen 
(II. Kings xvii. 9). Probably these are just as they were 
left when overthrown by Hezekiah (II. Kings xviii. 4), and 
shortly after covered with the ashes of the city when de- 
stroyed by the Assyrians. The pottery indications would 
seem to work in with that theory. A bronze axe, belonging 
to a much earlier date, was also found on this site, and should 
have been in a lower stratum. Perhaps on acoount of its 
value it was preserved, and this would explain its presence 
in a later stratum. With it there were lavers and other 
vessels which may have been used by the high priest. 

Another “find” of importance was a great well which 
in all probability gave its name to Ain-Sheins, which means 
the ‘‘Fountain of the Sun." Beth-Shemesh means the 
** House of the Sun.” 

Dr. Mackenzie cleared the well to a depth of 65 feet, 
but without reaching the water. Outside the city area the 
first place to be explored was the east grotto, which dated 
from the time of the cave-dwellers, and, to judge from the 
bones found on a higher stratum, was later used for burials. 
Outside the grotto a stamped limestone mortar floor had 
been laid with great care; remains of it could be seen still 
adhering to the rock, and in other parts it had sunk with 
the ground. 

Неге it was that fragments of Ægean and Cypriote pot- 
tery belonging to the Bronze Age, of the period about 1400 
B.C., were found. Many interesting tombs were explored 
in the great cemetery at the north-west of Beth-Shemesh, 
in one of which were found a saucer inscribed with three 
letters of similar character to those of the Siloam inscrip- 
D and a bead seal, both probably dating from about 

B.C. 

The work at Beth-Shemesh was finished in December 
1912, and once again Sir Charles Watson, at the end of 
his lecture, pleaded for the establishment of a British School 
of Archeology at Jerusalem like those at Athens and Rome. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Sir Frederic Kenyon 
pointed out the crying need we have for an “academy ”’ 
or central body whose duty it would be to subsidise, guide, 
and help archeological work by coming to the rescue of the 
various societies when they needed funds. 

He explained how one year a certain society might have 
а very important site on hand, and for want of ‘a little 
financial help progress might be seriously hindered, while 
the other societies might be engaged on less important sites. 
In such a case the entire funds for that year should go to 
the big work. He further pointed out the lines on which 
exploration has developed since the earlier discoveries ; and 
how, following on Schliemann's system, we are no longer 
content to only think of one period, but strive to find out 
the successive occupations of a site from the first time it 
was inhabited by man, seeking out its history stratum by 
stratum till we come to the bed-rock, and up again through- 
out the ages to the present day, realising that the civilisa- 
tion of a city had its predecessors as well as its successors. 

One of the most striking developments is the civilisation 
of the /Egean basin around Thessaly, Macedonia, Servia, 
and the African coast of the Mediterranean. Explorers 
now are trying to get back to the Bronze and Stone Ages and 
to the earliest age of man. | 

Year by year Dr. Mackenzie is arriving at a fuller 
knowledge of his work, collecting and noting his material 
bit by bit, just as fragments of inscriptions are collected 
and put together, and conclusions can be drawn from the 
mass; so also explorers will now have to work out singly 
the smaller sites, the most important being nearly ex- 
hausted, and from these smaller sites collectively we shall 
get the evidences of the earlier races, the mother of the 
civilisation in which we live. 

Owing to the explorations in Crete and the Mediter- 
тапеап, we are now beginning to approach the Philistines 


from the other side, and as time goes on we get a clearer 
idea of who they were. Instead of their actually being 
synonymous with the absence of culture, it may indeed have 
been the Philistines to whom we are indebted for the 
spreading of culture from the Mediterranean! 

A full account of the excavations at Beth-Shemesh will 
be found in the annual report now in print, which is issued 
gratis to guinea subscribers to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 

Professor Flinders Petrie's antiquities, discovered at 
Tarkhan, Gezeh, and Memphis, will be on view at Univer- 
sity College from June 30 to July 26, and on the evenings 
of July 4, 14, and 24, from 7.30 to 9. 


THE DANGER TO ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
In view of the disquieting report drawn up by Sir Francis 
Fox, the famous engineer, on the dangers threatening the 
stability of St. Paul's Cathedral, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, 
F.R.I.B.A., the surveyor to the Cathedral, invited the mem- 
bers of the Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to pay a visit to the Cathedral, and, guided by himself 
and Sir Francis Fox, to inspect the fabric and viéw the evi- 
dences of injury caused by the instability of the foundations. 

Accordingly, this week two parties of our leading archi- 
tects have inspected the Cathedral. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 

A.R.A., President of the R.I.B.A., was a member of one of 
these parties. 


THE BRITISH PRIX DE ROME IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome 
met recently to assess the designs submitted by competitors 
in the first competition for the Rome Scholarship in Archi- 
tecture, selected from among them the following to com- 
pete in the final competition : — 

Thomas Braddock, H. C. Bradshaw, Ernest Cormier, 
Richard Duckett, Louis de Soissons, William H. Thompson, 
and Edward G. Wylie. 

Mr. Duckett and Mr. de Soissons are also eligible for the 
Jarvis Studentship of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Tue Earl of Plymouth, whose interest in architectural 
matters is so well known, has kindly undertaken to present 
the King’s gold medal for the promotion of architecture to 
the medallist of the year, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. This 
honour, the highest to which any architect can attain, has 
been presented annually by the reigning Sovereign since 
1848 on the recommendation of the Royal Institute. Cockerell, 
the famous classic architect, was the first to receive the 
award, and the list of medallists includes the names of 
Charles Barry, the architect of the Houses of Parliament; 
of Owen Jones ; of Gilbert Scott, the great “ Gothic Revival- 
ist," whose mastery of many styles was shown by his great 
Government Offices in Whitehall ; of Fergusson, the greatest 
historian of architecture ; of Street, the designer of the Law 
Courts; of Alfred Waterhouse, whose Natural History 
Museum and Prudential offices are landmarks of London ; of 
Pearson, the cathedral builder; and of Bodley, one of the 
last of the great Gothic men. 

The names of famous archeologists appear on the list as 
a recognition of their services to the history of the art of 
architecture—Layard of Nineveh, Penrose of the Parthenon, 
Schliemann of Troy, Lanciani of Rome, Evans of Crete, and 
Dorpfeld of Tiryns and Corfu. 

Famous foreign architects have been proud to receive the 
award—France, Italy, Austria, Germany, the United States 
and Holland have their representatives on the list, which 
includes such names as Viollet-le-Duc, Lepsius, Garnier of 
the Paris Opera House, McKim of the immortal American 
partnership of McKim, Mead & White; and great painters 
in Leighton and Alma-Tadema have been honoured for the 
appreciation of architecture that their work displayed. In 
more recent times the foremost British architects have re- 
ceived the honour, and Gold Medallists still living include 
the names of Aston Webb, John Belcher, Ernest George, 
Basil Champneys, Т. G. Jackson, Thomas Colleutt. By the 


unanimous vote of his colleagues, Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
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now joins the ranks of the Gold Medallists, to quote the words . 


of the award, ‘‘ for his executed works as an architect, and 
for his contributions to the literature of architecture.” - Mr. 
Blomfield, who is the Professor of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy, is the author of ‘‘ A History of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England," “Studies in Architecture," “Тһе 
Mistress Art," “Тһе Formal Garden in England," “ Archi- 
tectural Drawing and Draughtsmen," and “А History of 
French Architecture from the Reign of Charles VIII. till 
the death of Mazarin,” and his architectural works include а 
number of well-known country mansions. 

After receiving the medal Mr. Reginald Blomfield will 
deliver a historical address on the history and work of the 
Royal Institute and on the Gold Medallists of the past. An 
exhibition of drawings of Mr. Blomfield's work will be on 
view after the meeting at the Royal Institute. d 


CHILDREN'S WARD, LADY MARGARET 
HOSPITAL. 


THE Lady Margaret Hospital, Bromley, Kent, is now erect- 
ing a separate children's ward block, of which we give illus- 
trations. Facing south, the whole of this front having 
sliding doors, the building can be transformed into an open- 
air ward, and when the weather is not propitious it can be 
entirely closed up again. The roof will be tiled, the walls 
are of brick, and the interior is to be distempered, finished 
off with a fine hard plaster, so as to secure a completely 
smooth surface. All corners will be rounded, and the fittings 
will be of the latest type. 

The special points about the Lady Margaret Hospital are 


that it takes patients from the south-east of London to cure 
them in the air and sunshine of the country. It has never 
been in debt, and lays down the principle that it will not 
go into debt, so that the funds for this ward are nearly all 
provided, about £100 more only' being needed, and of this 
Captain and Mrs. Carey promise the last £50. 

Most of the work of the hospital is done by voluntary 
helpers, and the hon. architect of the hospital, Mr. J. Gordon 
Allen, A.R.I.B.A., is carrying out this ward by direct labour 
in his hon. capacity. 

The hospital was founded by Dr. Josiah Oldfield in 1905. 
and is conducted on dietetic lines, no flesh, fish, or fowl being 
used for either patients or staff, experience proving that a 


fruitarian diet is far superior for both surgical and medical 
cases. 


HOUSE NEAR READING. 
THE contract price for the erection of this small dwelling, 
with a stable outhouse, was £800. A large number of 
small rooms having plenty of window space were required. 
There is a long lumber-room in the roof, and the bathroom 
projects over the porch. ` Exteriorly the design was influenced 
by the use of a quantity of old oak timbers, which also carry 
the floors inside. The walls are of whitewashed bricks of 
local make, and the roofing tiles are also made in the neigh- 
bourhood. All partition walls are of brick blocks 3 inches 
thick. Mr. J. Gordon Allen, А.В.Т.В.А., was the architect. 


THE Troon Town Council have decided on the erection 
of a sea-wall at a cost of nearly £5,000 for the purpose of 
preventing the flooding which occurs in stormy weather. 
The scheme has been prepared by Mr. Eaglesham, Ayr. 
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HOUSE NEAR READING. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
В A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 
ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
E wo villas, Abbott’s Road, for Mr. B. P. 


Gough. 
Slough.—Public Elementary school, 


Chalvey, for 400 
places. 
Wooburn.— Public Elementary school (for 348 places), 
Baths, &c. 
CHESHIRE. 


Grappenhall.—Independent Methodist Church (£2,300). 
Mr. S. P. Silocck, F.R.I.B.A.. architect, 6 Egypt Street, 


Warrington. Mr. H. Fairclough, contractor, Howley, 
Warrington. 

H urdsfield.—Council School. 

ORNWALL. 


Falmouth. —Forty-four working-class dwellings (£9,000). 
Mr. J. S. Walton, Council surveyor. 


Redruth.—The < King's Head " Hotel: rebuilding, for the 
Redruth Brewery Co. 


Truro. Bungalow, Falmouth Road, for Mr. Ingram. 


DERBYSHIRE. . 
Borrowash.—Mills : re-building. Mr. J. Sheldon, archi- 
tect, Darley House, Long Eaton. | 
Chesterfield. —The “Sun” Inn, West Bars: alterations 
for the Brampton Brewery Co. (£3,000). 
Market Hall: alterations (£2,500). 
Eckington.—Central and Halfway Council Schools: altera- 
tions (£800). 


New — Mills.—Congregational Church: improvements 
(£1,500). 
Devon. 


Dartmouth.—Council Schools. 

Dawlish.—Constitutional Club: additions and alterations. 

Newton Abbot and Torquay.—Secondary schools (£9,500 
each). 

DURHAM. 

Jarrow-on-T yne.—Club House, South Street, for the Ex- 
celsior Working-men’s Club. Mr. J. B. Hall, architect, 
2 William Street. Mr. J. W. Craig, contractor. 

Spennymoor.—Drill Hall, &c., for the County Territorial 
Force Association. Messrs. Wright & Chapman, 
RR.I.B.A., architects, 38 Grainger Street West, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Thornley.—Twelve cottages for Durham Aged Miners. 

Willington.—Workshop and sixteen houses, for Messrs. W. 
& G. Armory. 
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PEN-YR-ORSEDU er ATES 


Pen-yr-Orsedd Office, Carnarvon. ry MERCHANTS AND THE TRADE. 


Fletcher Russell § Co., 540. 


MANTELS. OVERMANTELS, COMBINATION MANTEL 
REGISTERS, SQUARE REGISTERS and INTERIORS 
WITH BRASS or COPPER CANOPIES, GAS and COAL 
RANGES, YORKSHIRE RANGES, CURBS, LAVATORY 
STANDS, GAS STOVES, GAS COOKING RANGES, 
RADIATORS, WORKSHOP AND LABORATORY 


APPLIANCES, &c.————77— 
WARRINGTON : MANCHESTER: LONDON: BRUSSELS: 
Palatine Works. 130-132 Deansgate. 134 Queen Victoria St. 20 Rue T'Kiat. 


Wu. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo 


e TOTTENHAM. N. "SERE 


` 


JOIN ERY ғ every vescription 
OULDINGS тол DESICN 


CABOT' S22 QUILT 


PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION 
waves. No other deafener does this. OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the ss 


No. 273 REGISTER. 


KEEPS OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers : paces, 
giving highest insulating power. Will save enough | ER учын providing" tanner ale типше ا‎ A inter, 


h fuel i 
cool in Summer, DECAY, MOTH, AND V MIN PROOF, intet Т Рат ог А ге | а room warm in 


Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSUL I 
efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT'S QUILT. ING che Bienen tree 


PRICE LIST. 


| | WEIGHTS PER ROLL. 
m le-ply - £0 17 8 per Roll. Triple-ply - - £1 8 O per Roll. Single-ply - 401. Triple-pl . 901b. 
uble-ply £1 2 0 : i “ч £112 8 „ Double-ply - 65 lbs. bad co tel 90 ibs. 
.0.В. Twickenham. | . à А | tos-co 
Each Roll contains a piece 28 yds. long and 1 yd. wide, or 250 aq. ft. мину IN шы a i рн = 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, TWICKE 
| ale, NHAM. 
GLASGOW :—79 West Regent Street. MANCHESTER :—33 Aroade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. 
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ENGLAND—continued. 
EssEx. | | 

Barking.—-Salvation Army Citadel, Ripple Road (accom- 
modation for 600) £2,600. 

Halsted.—Public Baths. 

Inttle Ilford.—St. Barnabas’ Church: Sunday School, 
Concert Hall, «с. (£2,400.) | 

Rochford.—Police Station, South Street. Mr. F. Whit- 
more, architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Bournemouth.—All Saints’ Church (£10,800). Messrs. 
J. O. Scott & Son, architects, 2 Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, London. Messrs. Miles & Son, contractors. 

KENT. 

Bromley. —St. Margaret's Hospital, London Road: addi- 
tions. Mr. J. G. Allen, A.R.I.B.A., architect, ‘‘ Dash- 
monden," Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

Eastry.—-Clubhouse, Snowdown, for Mr. H. Plumptre. 

Four cottages, Gore Lane (£850), for the R.D.C. 

Margate.—Bathing pavilion, &c., Westbrook (£5,500). 

LANCASHIRE. 

Liverpool.-—Cathedral: First transept (£93,000). 

Picture Theatre, Chester and Gloucester Roads, for 
Mr. J. E. Musker. 

Picture Theatre, Tunnel Road, for Mr. H. P. 
Reynolds. 

Picture Theatre, St. James’ and Upper Frederick 
Streets (accommodation for 900), for Mr. E. D. 
West. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Bourne.—Workmen’s dwellings, Council surveyor. 

Brigg.—Wesleyan minister’s house, Wrawby Road (£800). 

Lincoln.—St. Peter’s Church, Eastgate: additions. 

Shop and two dwellings, High Bridge and North 
Witham Bank, for Miss Sant. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Pontypool.—Cinema Hall and shop, &с., for the Ponty- 
pool Cinema, Ltd. Messrs. Johnson (F.R.I.B.A.) & 
Richards, architects, Glebeland House, Merthyr Tydfil. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Newbiggi n-hy-the-Sea.—Institute : reconstruction (£1,700). 

Mr. C. F. Murphy, architect, Newgate Street, Morpeth. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Orston.—St. Mary's Church: restoration (£1,150). Mer. 

W. Weir, architect to the S. P.A.B. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Bridgnorth.—Twenty-four cottages, Innage Lane, for Mr. 
W.N. Foster, 
SOMERSET. 


Minehead.—County School. Messrs. Andrew & Hosegood 
(of W illiton), architects. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Blore H eath.—Workmen’s dwellings. 

Burton-on-Trent. Museum. &c., for the Gas and Elec- 
tricity Committee (£6,650). 

Leek.—School of Art: extension. 

Lich field.—Guardians’ Offices, &c. (£1,200). 

Co-operative Stores, corner of Bore and Breadmarket 
Streets, 
Sta fford.—Three cottages, Austin Friars, for Messrs. 
Meeson & Co. 
Twelve houses, Oxford Gardens, Mr. W. Skelhorne, 
builder, Gaol Road. 

. House and shop, Weston Road, for Mr. T. Elkin. 
T'utbury,— St. Mary's Church : restoration (£1,400). 
UFFOLK. | 
Wetherden.—Four working-class cottages, Ashfield Road 

(£950). 
SURREY. 


Beddington. —Wesleyan Hall (accommodation for 200). 
Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 
Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. Mr. 
Burnand, contractor, Woodcote Road, Wallington. 

h arnham.—School of Art: enlargement (£1,300). 

['edhill.— Congregational Church: alterations (£3,000). 

SUSSEX. 
Bognor. —Wesleyan Church. 
Hove.—Town Hall: addition (£1,000). 
WARWICKSHIRE, 
Birmingham.—Picture Theatre, corner of Bennett’s and 
Washwood Heath Roads, for Mr. A. Burt. 
Picture Theatre, corner of Foley and Washwood Heath 
Roads, for Mr. Н. H. Cooper. 


Picture Theatre, Smallbrook Street, for Mr. G. A. 
Murray. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Carcroft.—One hundred and seven houses and shops. Mr. 
J. Richardson (of Hemsworth), architect. Mr. J. 
Booth, contractor, Norton (near Doncaster). 

Frodingham.—Public Baths (£2,500). 

Maltby.—Wesleyan Chapel: additions. 

Five cottages, Grange Lane, for Mappin's Masbro 
Old Brewery Co., Ltd. 

One hundred and twelve houses, Tickhill Road, for 
the Maltby Main Colliery Co. 

Rotherham.—Y.M.C.A. buildings (£10,000). 

Selby.—Factory for Messrs, J. Watson & Co., Ltd. 

Parochial Hall, St. James’ (accommodation for 300) 
£850. Messrs. Ullathorne & Sons, contractors, 
Trinity Works. 

She ffield.Baths at Darnall and Crookes. 

Staincross.—Wesleyan Church (£2,000). Messrs. G. 
Moxon & Son, architects, 26 Church Street, Barnsley. 
Mr. G. Tock, contractor, Fitzwilliam Street, Barnsley. 

Thirsk.—Secondary School for 120 places (£6,000). 

Wadsley Bridge.—Church and school. Messrs. Chapman 
< Jenkinson, A.R.I.B.A., architects, 18 Norfolk Row, 


Sheffield. 

Whitby.—Two houses, Falcon Terrace, for Messrs. Nelson 
& Gaskin. 

Wombwell.—Town Hall: extension (£5.000). 


WALES. 


Colwyn Bay.—English Baptist Chapel and Schoolroom, 
corner of Prince’s Drive and Hawarden Road (accom- 
modation for 250 persons). Mr. S. C. Foulkes, archi- 
tect, Central Chambers. 

Llanelly.—W orkhouse Infirmary: additions (£10,500). 
Also Cottage Homes. 

Wrexham.—Parish Church: Morning Chapel. 


SCOTLAND. 


A berdeen.—Theatre, Union Street, for the London and 
Provincial Theatres Co. 

Burnside.—House and steading. Mr. R. G. A. Duguid, 

architect, 26 Marischal Street, Peterhead. 

Coatbridge.—Speedwell Ironworks: sawmill and wright's 

shop (£3,000). 

Edinburgh.—College buildings, George Square, for Edin- 
burgh and East of Scotland Agricultural College : 
additions (£25,000 to £30,000). 

Alterations to 53-57 Princes Street, for the Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd. 
Galashiels.—Public Library : improvements. 
Giffnock.—Villa, Greenhill Avenue, for Messrs, E. Dixon 
& Sons. 
Glasgow.—Police Office, Govan: improvements (£2,500). 
Public washhouse, Nelson Street, Kingston, 
Greenock.—Workmen’s houses, Serpentine Walk, for the 
Corporation. 

Kilwinning.—Picture House, Almswall (accommodation 

for 200) £2,000. 

Kinlochleven.—Board School: Teacher’s house, &c. 

Lanark.—Sixteen workmen’s houses (£3,650). 

Markinch.—Town Hall: alterations (£1,000). 

‚ Paisley.—Bakehouse and stores, East Lane, Glasgow Road, 
for Messrs. J. & M. Swan. 
Shops and warehouses, Causeyside Street, for the 
Paisley Co-operative Manufacturing Society, Ltd. 
Higher Grade School. 
Pinwherry. —School extension (£650). 


IRELAND. 
т hundred and forty-one cottages for the 
.D.C. 


Dublin.—Gymnasium and Drill Hall, Mespil Road. 
Messrs. Millar (F.R.ILB.A.) % Symes, architects, 
59 Kildare Street. 
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BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 
Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 
The first date given is the date of application ; the secend, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 


No. 17,447. J uly 27, 1912.—Improvements in domestic 
fire-grates. Alfred & Arthur Chatwin, of Market Foundry, 
Tipton, Staffs. The object of this invention is to provide 
а fire-grate combined with a hot-water boiler and flues and 
dampers, which together will form one independent grate, 
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It is stated that 
“WINGET Blocks 
32 x 9', 9 are too 
heavy to handle 


But many leading Contractors state they 

count when laid! Other Contractors 

make two 16" x 9" x 9" Blocks at one 

operation on the ‘*WINGET,” or four 
16" x 9" x 4$" may be made 


AT ONE OPERATION 


Thus there is nothing in the objection that 
= “WINGET” Blocks are too heavy 


THEY САМ BE MADE TO ANY SIZE 


THE WINGET 


IS THE ONLY MACHINE 
ON THE MARKET 


that will make BLOCKS, SLABS, 

BRICKS, KERB, COPING, 

FLUE BLOCKS, QUOINS, 
PLINTH, Etc., Etc. 


Numerous repeat orders prove the “WINGET” 
to be the only thoroughly efficient ** Concrete” 


Block-making Machine. 


Пе (U.K.) WINGET CONCRETE MACHINE CO., Ltd. 


5 STAR BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE -ON - TYNE. 


UNE 2. Ist 
— 
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not requiring any brickwork setting, and which can be fixed ! 


in а recess or can stand out in the room, the parts being so 
arranged that they are readily accessible for examination 
and repairs. Fig. 1 is a perspective view. Fig. 2 is a 
sectional end elevation of the grate shown in Fig. 1, the 
damper being shown closed and the canopy open. Fig. 3 is 
a similar view to Fig. 2, but with the damper open and the 
canopy closed. The fire-grate a is constructed of a rectan- 
gular upright box-like form, the lower portion 1 of the front 
being open and the bottom being furnished with grate bars 2 
for supporting the coal, the front portion 3 and sides of the 
grate standing out at some little distance in front of the 
main box-like portion a. At the lower portion of the back 
of the fire-grate is the boiler b for heating radiators, bath- 
water, or for general household purposes, and has circulating 
pipes 5 and 54 connected projecting through the back of 
the grate. The bottom 6 of the boiler b is supported by 
inwardly extending transverse bars 7 on the sides 8 of the 
part a at a short distance above the bottom 2 of the grate, 
so that there is a draught space or flue 9 communicating 
with another flue 8 between the back 11 of the boiler and the 


portion а of the grate. Near the top of the box is a hori- 
Жаш partition 12, having ап opening 13 controlled by a 
PR and an upwardly projecting spigot outlet 15, by 
Hf ich a stove pipe can be connected to achimney. The top 
14 forms a hot plate. Fire-brick side blocks 26 are arranged 
io the grate, and also a top deflecting block 16, which slopes 
orward and has its lower end resting on the boiler top. The 
Inged canopy 17 is adapted for use in combination with a 
damper. The space 19 behind the canopy 17 forms a flue up 
to the outlet 15, the metal plate 18 being fixed just above 
the deflecting block 16 to form the back of the flue 19. A 
chamber 20 is thus left between the plate 18 and deflecting 
block 16 at the front and the back of the box a, the gases 
Which come through the flue 10 behind the boiler passing 
through space 20 and out through the aperture 13 in the 
plate 12 when the damper is open. A damper 21 controls 
aperture 15, and can be opened and closed by a push bar 22, 
which has a knob 23. When the fire is lighted and the 
back damper 21 is closed, as shown in Fig. 2, the heat and 
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products of combustion from the fire pass up in front of 
the boiler b through flue 19 and outlet 15, but when it 1s 
desired to get up the heat in the boiler the canopy 17 1s 
pushed inwardly so as to close the flue 19, and the back 
damper 21 is opened by pulling out the knob 23, as shown in 


Fig. $.— May 7, 1015. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
JUNE 12, 1913. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech.E., Thanet House, 


Temple Bar, London. 
No. 11,665. Мау 16, 1012. —G. A. Herdman, 2 Coatham 


Villas, Coatham, Redcar. Blocks, slabs, or sheets and sec- 
tions for pipe covering formed of granulated cork. 

11,857. Мау 18, 1912..—Dated under International Con- 
vention, May 18, 1911. R. Jarrier, 41 Avenue d'Alsace- 
Lorraine, Grenoble. Machines for cleaning, waxing, and 
polishing floors. | 

12,027. May 21, 1912.—L. Р. Basset, 43bis rue des 
Chesneaux, Montmorency (Seine-et-Oise). Process of manu- 
facturing cement or hydraulic lime from plaster. 

12,173. Мау 22, 1912.—S. E. Spencer, Gordon House 
Works, Gordon House Road, N.W. Suspended travelling 
scaffolding. 

12,256. Мау 23, 19012.—H. W. Hanwell, 35 Abingdon 
Street, Northampton. Water heaters. 

12,650. May 29, 1912.—Fletcher, Russell & Co., Ltd.. 
and T. W. Fletcher, Palatine Works, Warrington, Lancs. 
Cooking ranges. 

13,147. June 4, 1912.—Camille Chavee, 5 rue Auguste 
Gevaert а Cureghem, Brussels. Water-boiler for kitchen 
ranges. 

15,799. June 12, 1912.—E. J. & A. P. Witchell, End- 
well Works, Endwell Road, Brockley, S.E., and F. A. 
Jones, 3 Lowk’s Gardens, Clerkenwell, E.C. Ornamental 
metal lattice. 

14,602. June 22, 1912.—A. D. Blythe, “Panmure,” 
Marle Hill, and H. Stroud, Clarence Parade, Cheltenham. 
Fastening device for windows. 

15.654. July 4, 1912. —William Freer, 36 Wellington 

Street, Leicester. Apparatus for heating by means of hot 
water. 
15,883. July 8, 1912.—A. P. Rees, 11 Hazelmere Road. 
Sketty, and A. W. Bush, 84 Hawthorne Avenue, Uplands, 
Swansea. Combined washing boilers and hot-water circu- 
lating tanks. 

18,381. August 10, 1912.—J. G. Galley, 49 West Street. 
Leytonstone. Means for retaining desk flaps, window case- 
ments, and other hinged members in desired open or 
partially open positions. 

; August 19, 1912.—John Cable, 27 Blackett 
Street, Putney, S.W. Casement hinge. 

21,010. Sept. 14, 1912.--Hans Pohlmann, 44 Juthornstr., 
Wandsbeck, Germany, and Arthur Frank, 20 Schluterstr., 
Hamburg. Process and apparatus for making hollow build- 
ing cores and plaster supporting fabric for ceilings. 

22.613. Oct. 16, 1912.— T. W. Hargreaves, 26 Wilfield 
Terrace, Padiham Road, Burnley. Combined bath and gas 
or like boiler. 

26,483. Nov. 18, 1912.—Randolph Ulrich, 31 Canter- 
bury Road, Toorak, and W. E. Pedersen, Alfred Hospital, 
Commercial Road, Prahran, Bourke, Victoria, N.S.W. 
Attachment for securing window cords to sashes. 

26,965. Nov. 23, 1912.—A. S. Levy, 18 Avenue de 
lArmée, Brussels. Prismatic glass for windows. 

27,717. Dec. 2, 1912.—A. C. Badger, Dudley Street. 
Oak Hill, Newton Center, Middlesex, Mass., U.S.A. Ex- 
pansion joints for pipes and tubes. 

27,913. Dec. 4, 1912.—Henry Summers, 1А Essian 
Street, Stepney, E., and W. R. Collett, 13 Walter Street, 
Stepney. Air heating stove. 

28,667. Dec. 12, 1912.— Dated under International on- 
vention Dec. 13, 1911. Henri Moreau, 5 rue Lafitte, Paris. 
Heat radiators. 

22,508. Oct. 3, 1912. —J. H. Moore, 200 Woodstock Road, 
Oxford. Water closets of the squat or non-contact iype. 

26,170. Nov. 14, 1912. — Dated under International Con- 
vention June 28, 1912. Max Topfer, 24 Schluterstr., Char- 
lottenburg. Revolving chimney cowls. 

27,491.—Nov. 29, 1012. —C. E. Welstead and Th. Hoare, 
Idealis Works, Croydon. Windows. 

2,210. Jan. 27, 1913.— Patrick Mcllveney, Permanent 
Artillery Barracks, Devonport, Auckland ; W. B. МсПуепеу, 
10, and J. Mcllveney, 12 Springfield Terrace, Kelburne, 
Wellington, New Zealand. Flushing apparatus for water 


closets. 
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Sunningend, Cheltenham, 


| Chena 798 & 799 Glasgow, P.O. Central 979. Telegrams : НН London. 


Tel. Nos. : [гошер North 2165. | Manchester, Central 5416. 


H. H. MARTYN & СО. Ltd. 
CARVERS 


And Architectural Decorators. 


P£ IYO ан ак е I n e s 
250,000 feet of Dry ENGLISH OAK in stock. 


BRANCHES Head Offices Sunningend Works, 


LONDON : 192 ALBANY STREET, N.W. 
GLASGOW : MANCHESTER: СНЕ! f | ЕМ 
. 30 GEORGE SQUARE. 6 SOUTH KING STREET 


URALITE 


ASBESTONE 


. и TILES rn ROOFS, в 
SHEETS » PARTITIONS:CEILINGS. 


As used by the L.C.C., H.M. Office o Works, Admiralty, War Office, Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
and the leading Architects. 
BEST FOR ROOFS, 
BECAUSE 


(1) It is very light, and a far lighter superstructure can therefore be used. 
(2) There is no loss by breakage either in transit or fixing, as is the case with ordinary slate. 


BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS, 
BECAUSE 


(1) It is fire-proof, vermin-proof, and damp-proof. 
(2) lt is rapidly fixed to a wood or steel framing. 


(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore papering and painting can be proceeded with immediately. 


FULL PARTICULARS 5 ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET will be sent FREE on application. 


The BRITISH URALITE CO. (1908), Ltd., 23") 85 Gresham St., E.C, 


^ THE BEST ENAMELS FOR THE BEST RESULTS." 


"ENDELLINE" & "ENDELFLAT" 


Used with unfailing satisfaction wherever the finest enamel finish is required, 


THOS. PARSONS & SONS, 


Makers of the highest class of Varnishes and Japans for over a Century. 


8 Endell Street, Long Acre, 
LONDON, W. C. 


=] + 
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29,567. Dec. 23, 1912.—W. В. Hammond, 417 Washing- 
ton Street, Brookline, Norfolk, Mass. Combined water heat- 
ing and sprinkler systems. | 

691. Jan. 9 1913.— The International Metal Products 
Co., of Newark, New Jersey. Sheet iron piping for sub- 
terranean uses. 

4,474. Feb. 21, 1913.— Dated under International Con- 
vention Feb. 22, 1912. F. J. Quet, rue Dabray, Nice. Ap- 
paratus for applying and removing seat guards used with 
water closets. 

7,163. March 25, 1913.—Dated under International Con- 
vention March 26, 1912. Karl Ruetz, Horn, Rorschach, 
Switzerland. Automatic brick-cutting machine. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
James D. Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.) 

Competition in the Building Trade. 

S12,—My sympathy is with your correspondent who signs 
himself ‘‘The Twenty-Eighth," but how often we see this 
happening. The fact is the masters might take a very useful 
lesson from the men who work for them. Ап object-lesson 18 
what the workman can accomplish by means of his Union, 
but the petty jealousies of the masters, and their suspicion 
of one another, place them in such a position that they are 
unable to take advantage of the fact that ‘‘ union is 
strength." Time after time announcements appear of work- 
ing agreements being made. I remember one as l am 
writing, which I personally was a party to. Within a few 
weeks one of the parties had flagrantly broken his arrange- 
ment, and was able to wriggle out of the question on a small 
technical point. I am reminded of an instance, on the other 
hand, how two men in the building trade, who at that time 
practically held a monopoly, came to a working arrangement 
which tended in making them both well-to-do men. Mr. A 
and Mr. B both received one morning a letter asking for 
estimates for a big country job. It was so important that 
both principals decided to go down to the proposed job ; both 


chose the same train, and got into the same compartment. | 


The conversation opened by: “ I say, you are Mr. A, are you 
not?" ''Yes" “Well, I’m Mr, B." “Indeed.” ‘ Look 
here ; you are after job, are you not?" “Yes, I am." 
“Well, we are a pair of fools; always cutting 
one another to pieces" “I am so busy," says A, 
"that I don't particularly want this job How 
are matters with you?" The reply was, ''Fearfully 
slack just now." “Well, you have this job, and 
pay me 5 per cent. to cover my expenses, and my estimate 
shall be, say, 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. extra. If, despite the 
prie, the job comes to me, then you do the work for me at 
my price, and we divide the profit; and we will work on that 
basis in future." To my knowledge those two men worked 
on that basis for some years, to the benefit of their own 
pockets ; and I am bound to admit that the work was always 
well carried out. It was some years after before I knew of 
1, but when I was acquainted with the fact І was much im- 
pressed. At first I felt some annoyance, although I am not 
aware that I had any right to be annoyed. Further con- 
sideration resulted in the question to myself, Why not? 
Whose business but theirs? Such an arrangement would not 
always apply, but a little of the principle might very often 
be of benefit not only to the builder, but to the architect, and 
even to the client. These men did excellent work, never 
failed, and were always up to time, because they were making 
good profits. My apologies for the length of this communi- 
cation, but the hint might be in the nature of seed.—Yours 
faithfully, NUMBER ONE. 


The Crystal Palace. 


SIR,—I have been interested in the appeal made by the 
Right Hon. The Lord Mayor of London appearing in the 
columns of the Press and in T'he Architect last week in 
particular. You will doubtless remember the scheme of 
Lord Tenterden which was issued through the medium of 
your Journal some time back. I thought the scheme an 
excellent one, and contributed my mite towards it. I 
should much like to know what is being done in the matter ; 


will it be included in the Lord Mayor's scheme, and, if so, 
will the proposal for an Aero Club still be adhered to? 
I am sorry that nothing further seems to have been arranged 
in connection with this latter part of the scheme, and 16 
seems to me a pity that such an eminently suitable place 
and such an important subject as aeronautics should not be 
included in connection with the Lord Mayor's appeal. 1 
fully understand that The Architect is not a journal con- 
nected with the subject of aviation, but the time may possibly 
come, nay, will come, when the architect will probably 
have to make arrangements in his plans for housing the 
flying machine, as he has so often to do the motor. Your 
interest in the Tenterden scheme is my excuse for this 
letter. —I am, &c., F. B. 


The Cambridge School of Forestry 


SiR,—ln this school's report on timber research work, 
it is mentioned that the lath-rending industry is still 
carried on in King's Lynn and Woburn Sands, also ''it 
was astonishing to find that the raw material from which 
the laths are now made consists chiefly of timber imported 
from the Baltic, and that even in an inland county like 
Bedfordshire such business can still be carried оп.” 

It is also mentioned that Scots pine wood was taken 
from Captain Bagge's estate at King’s Lynn. 

Last year I happened to be caravaning in the very woods 
these trees were taken from, and I sent my foreman lath- 
render to examine the trees with a view to offering Captain 
Dagge a price for them, but he said the work in stripping 
the bark ofi, in rending them down, &c., would be more 
than it was worth to us, even if we had the timber given 
to us. I heard from the woodman that Captain Bagge 
would sell this timber for the cost of planting new. 

I think perhaps Russia is more suitably situated for 
the growing of Scots pine, and certainly labour there is 
much less than we pay here in England. 

It is astonishing to me that we get any orders at all for 
rent-laths considering the quantity of sawn-laths which are 
brought into the country ; but the fact remains that I buy 
and sell a cargo of lathwood every year, my own men 
rending the greater portion.— Yours faithfully, 


J. H. KERNPR-GREENW OOD. 
June 12, 1913. 


Ancient Monuments. 


SIR,—The House of Lords was not caught napping with 
regard to ecclesiastical buildings in connection with the 
Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Bill. An 
incomplete report of the proceedings in Committee published 
by the Times led me into a misapprehension. Lord Salis- 
bury, in reply to a letter of inquiry, has explained the facts. 
The omission from Clause 9 of the exemption of churches 
from the operation of the Bill was supplemented by a further 
amendment of the definition of a “ monument ” (Clause 22), 
whereby ecclesiastical buildings in use for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses have been definitely excluded. I hasten to make the 
amende honorable. 

So far as the Bill is concerned, the position is now quite 
satisfactory, but I do not wholly regret the publication of my 
letter. Its concluding paragraph has drawn attention to a 
need which still exists, and to which the Bishop of Bristol, 
as the spokesman of the episcopal bench, promised serious 
attention. I have a long list of churches which, in respect of 
“the historic, architectural, traditional, artistic, or archseo- 
logical interest attaching thereto," have suffered irreparable 
damage by injudicious restoration or repairs carried out, in 
some cases under faculty, in others without faculty. It is 
to be hoped that the Bishops and their Chancellors will 
speedily find a way of preventing such damage in future. 


G. М. Ілхетт. 
June 17, 1913. 


THE Royal Archeological Institute have issued a pre- 
liminary programme of their Summer Meeting, which is to 
be held in Devonshire from Tuesday, July 22, to Wednesday, 
July 30. Тһе headquarters will be at Exeter ; but the excur- 
sions include such widely separated places as Dartmouth, 
Chard (for Forde Abbey), Moreton Hampstead, Crediton, 
Totnes, and Tiverton. All persons wishing to take part in 
this interesting meeting must either be permanent members 
of the Institute or be introduced for the week by a member. 
The price of a meeting ticket is £1 1s. for members and 
£2 2s. for non-members. The Hon. Secretary of the meeting 
is Mr. 5. D. Hardinge-Tyler, М.А., F.S.A., 19 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 
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DAMP WALLS 


are not only a discomfort ; they actually 


ENDANGER HEALTH 


FOR MAKING DAMP WALLS DRY 


PROTEX 


(BLACK CARBON EMULSION) 


is THE REMEDY 


Applied cold with an ordinary brush. 
Can be readily papered over. 
Yields a perfect bond for plaster. 


MOTOR TRACTION 
MEANS — MORE — TRADE. 


Why not Buy the Best? 


THE FOUR BEST == 
COMMERCIAL CHASSIS 


(1) The L.G.0.Co.’s “В” TYPE. 
2,500 of these vehicles at work in London. Verb. sap. 

(2) The DAIMLER 3-TONNER. 
The acme of refinement in Motor construction. 

(3) The THORNYCROFT 30-cwt. CHASSIS. 
(2 tons gross). It’s THORNYCROFT—that’s good 

| enough. 

(4) The HURTU LIGHTNING 15-CWT. 
THE Delivery Van. For Drapers and kindred trades, 


or for Commercial Travellers’ purposes, this Chassis 
stands above all others. 


и 2-2. a E е елі 
Whatever your requirements, one of these types MUST fit you. 
THERE ARE NO OTHERS. 


For particalars, honest БЕК р price. etc., address ALL, your 
enqu 


STUART A. CURZON, 


98 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Telegrams : “ Curcarseld, Sowest, Londou." Telephone : Regent 2043. 


^P P: —All above fitted with the best solid Tyres. 
‚ Wood-Milae Steelrubber—other makes to order. 


MARSDEN 
TILES 


LIMITED 
M -— P FAIRFIELD; WORKS 
апотастог1е5: g DUCAL WORKS, 


BURSLEM 
LONDON DEPOT :— 


MARYLEBONE GOODS STATION, 
GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY, W. 


WALL-TILING - FLOOR-TILING 
MOSAIC: BRIQUETTES ` &< 


' Send for particulars to 


George M. Callender & Co., Ltd. 


ept. A), 


25 VICTORIA MET. LONDON, S.W. 
Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, ас. 


— 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, June 28. 


Architectural Association: Summer Visit to Blenheim Palace. 


Wednesday, July 2. 


Royal Archeological Institute: Paper entitled “The Building 
Unit in the Middle Ages,” by Mr. F. Bligh Bond, 
F.R.I.B.A., at 4.30 p.m. 


Friday, July 4. 


Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies: Paper entitled 
" A Roman Shipwreck in the Mediterranean," by Professor 
R. C. Bosanquet, at 4.30 p.m. 


Saturday, July 5. 


Royal Sanitary Institute Health Exhibition opens at Exeter 
at 3 Р.М. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association : 
Aberdeen. 


Annual Exc'rsion to 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE AND THE NEW 
DELHI. 
Ix order to maintain the proposition that Indian archi- 
lecture is suitable and should be adopted for the build- 
ings of the new Delhi, it is incumbent upon proposers 
to show that there is at the present time an Indian 
architecture, and to upset the generally received opinion 
01 its non-existence as a distinct and living entity, 
founded undoubtedly in the main upon the teaching of 
the late Mr. James Fergusson, that there have been in 
the past many different styles of architecture in India. 


To this task Mr. E. B. Havell has devoted himself :n 
his new book * 


Architecture. 
Mr. 
archi 
ШУ 
of 


.It will be noticed that in the sub-title 
Havell limits his study of the history of Indian 
tecture to the commencement of the Muhammadan 
asion; thus he evades all the varied types and schoois 
earlier Indian architecture, and starts with the 
assumption that there was but one all-prevalent phase 
of Hindu design when the Muhammadan invaders com- 
menced to influence Indian architecture. Mr. Havell’s 
position may, in fact, be best comprehended from the 
following passage: “ Ав the armies of Islam, largely 
recrulted from Tartary and Central Asia, came nearer 
to the North-West frontier of India, Saracenic art came 
into closer contact with Buddhist-Hindu Civilisation, and 
became more and more impregnated with Indian in- 
fluences, until at last Arab, Persian, and Central Asian 
art lost their own individual identity as creative forces, 
and merged themselves into different local phases of 
Indian art, of which the esthetic basis was essentially 
Hindu, and only Arab, Mogul, and Muslim in a political, 
ritualistic, and dogmatic sense. ”’ 

He goes so far in his advocacy of Hindu supremacy 
as to assert that even in Egypt and Spain the sources 
of inspiration of all that is typical of pure Arab art and 
architecture were in India, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
Central Asia. He also urges that Muhammadan build- 
ings in India possess a manifest architectural superiority 
to the monuments of Saracenic art in other parts of the 
world, whether it be in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, or Cen- 


tral Asia; and he claims that this alleged superiority 
SSS et he ООО a kiku ияны, 
* Indian Architecture: Its Psychol 

: sychology, Structure, and History 

пов the First Mubammadan Invasion to the Present. Day. By 

. В. Havell, author of “ Indian Sculpture and Painting,” “Тһе 

Ideals of Indian Art, &c. With illustrations. 
Murray. 30s. net.) 


which has just appeared on Indian ' 


| establish. 


(London : John . 


is due to the fact that Indo-Saracenic architecture is 
really Hindu produced under the stimulating impulse of 
Muhammadan masters. 

The Taj Mahall is taken by Mr. Havell as the theme 
of a cleverly argued thesis on its Indian, rather than 
Muhammadan, character. In this he is not daunted by 
the palpable difference between the general character of 
the design of the Taj and that of earlier and contem- 
porary Hindu work, and he claims that the grace and 
delicacy of the building is an architectonic symbol of the © 
loveliness of Mumtaz Mahall This is clever pleading, 
but does not convince us. We think it is quite illogical 
to ascribe the quality of the Taj Mahall to the Hinda 
rather than the Muhammadan. 

A very strong point made by Mr. Havell in his argu- 
ment is the undoubted sudden degeneration that occurred 
with the accession of Aurangzib, who placed a ban upon 
the fine arts as being contrary to the injunctions of the 
Quran, and dismissed from his court all but orthodox 
Musulman craftsmen. But even if it be admitted that 
Indo-Saracenic architecture owed something to the Hindu 
craftsman, it does not follow that the Hindu would have 
produced such work as the Taj Mahall without the 
dominating influence of the Muhammadan. 

Fergusson's theory that the radiating arch is “ Sara- 
cenic ’’ and the horizontal beam and bracket ‘‘ Hindu ’’ 
necessarily demands demolition at Mr. Havell’s hands, 
and he therefore assumes that both Buddhist and Hindu 
builders in Bengal were familiar with the structural use 
of arches in brickwork, and also assumes that when 
radiating arches occur they are part of an original struc- 
ture or adaptations of local Hindu-Buddhist building 
tradition. On this assumption he also takes it for 
granted that the brick builders of Bengal used the radiat- 
ing arch before there was any architecture to be called 
Saracenic. This method of argument obviously leads 
to any desired conclusion that the author may set out to 
There is a certain amount of plausibility 
about the assumption; it is quite possible that men 


who built in brick used the radiating arch from very 


early dates, but it does not at all follow that they did 
do so. 

A subject to which Mr. Havell devotes considerable 
attention is that of dome design in India. He argues 
that not only was the method of building up the dome in 
horigontal courses of stone an Indian construction, but 
that the alternative, in which stone ribs resting upon an 


octagonal base formed a structural framework, was also 
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of Hindu origin, and certainly the earlier of the two 
Indian types. Не claims that this method of construc- 
tion is directly derived. from primitive or temporary 
domes built with a framework of bamboo or of wood. 

Mr. Havell explains that in the primitive ribbed 
dome made with a bamboo or wooden framework there 
are four essential parts which ensure the stability of the 
whole. {1) The pole or axis, which must be firmly fixed 
either in the ground or upon a stable base, such as an 
inner roof or dome; (2) the bamboo or wooden ribs ; 
(3) the ties by which the ribs are secured to the pole 
at the springing of the dome; (4) the eap, which secures 
them firmly at the crown of the dome. The lotus petals, 
which the author says invariably decorate the springing 
of an Indian dome, are placed just where the ties— 
forming a chakra, the wheel of the law to Buddhists and 
a symbol of the universe to all Hindus—bind the ribs 
together at the base. "The eight spokes of the wheel 
would be placed auspiciously by the muster-craftsman 
in the direction of the four quarters and four intermediate 
points. Тһе cap at the crown of the doine—decorated 
by the maha-padma, the mystic eight-petalled lotus, or 
bv the amalaka—resembles the nave of a wheel, the 
most sacred of symbols as denoting the central Force of 
the universe, the Cause of all existence. Пепсе the 
prominence which was given to this member by all Indian 
eraftsmen and the veneration with which the amalaka 
was regarded. The water-pot or kalasha. containing а 
lotus bud, placed above the maha-padina or the amalaka, 
as a finial, was а most appropriate symbol of the creative 
element and of life itself. 

Thus the author uses the ascribed symbolism as а 
proof of his contention that the ribbed dome was of 
Indian origin, and he strengthens his argument with a 
reference to the ribbed sikhara of Northern Hindu 
temples. From this he goes on to argue that when the 
Indian masons were employed by their Muhammadan 
rulers to build domes of great size, thev needed no foreign 
architects to teach them the construction of ribbed domes. 
It was part of their ancient craft tradition. In this way 
Mr. Havell endeavours to refute the distinctively Sara- 
cenic origin of the domes of the Muhammadan buildings. 
He asserts throughout that in this, as in every other 
peculiarity, the vital force of Indian architectural design 
was Hindu, and maintains the position that from the 
time that they entered India nearly all Muhammadan 
rulers, with the exception of Aurangzib, were the patrons 
of Hindu master-builders, for the very practical reason 
that they had no better ones to employ. The knowledge 
gained bv the Indian builder in the service of his Musul: 
man emplover was due, he says, not to the guidance of 
his patrons, but to the exercise of his own intelligence. 

It is when he comes to the consideration of Indian 
architecture in the modern period, that 1s the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, that Mr. Havell makes, in our 
opinion, a strong case for his advocacy of the mainten- 
ance of an Indian tradition in architecture, particularly 
in Rajputana and Central India. 

The excellent examples of architectural design of the 
eighteenth century which he illustrates are followed by 
such buildings as the Palace at Marwar in the Jodhpur 
State, built about 1840, and the Palaces on the Munshi 
ghat and Ghusla ghat at Benares, built about 1860, as 
well as examples from Lashkar. "These are clear evidence 
that native master-bullders at that time were still able to 
handle the detail of their traditional craft and to conceive 
buildings of high architectural quality. 

An appendix to Mr. Havell's book gives the text and 
the names of the signatories of a petition to the Secre- 
tarv of State for India, praying for the employment of 
native master-builders and craftsmen in mediwval fashion 
for the building of the new Delhi, rather thau of modern 
architects with modern methods. 

Unfortunately for these enthusiasts, the Government 
of India cannot walt a couple of hundred years for their 
new habitations whilst these are being evolved by the 
traditional methods of the Hindu master-builder, ` 


NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 


Tuis most interesting building was built by the Duke of 
Newcastle early in the eighteenth century. In the vear 
1831 it was set on fire by rioters, and unfortunately 
suffered great damage. It was, however, restored forty 
vears later, and is now used as a museum. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tun Education Committee of the London County Council 
have considered a circular letter which has been received 
from the trustees of the British Museum, stating that 
with the issue, early in 1913, of Part VII. of the Third 
“cries of Reproductions of Prints, they propose to bring 
tt < publication to a close, and to divert the funds at 
their disposal for this purpose to the reproduction of 
wells of art of a different kind, and that they desire to 
inve the opinion of those responsible for the administra- 
tion of schools and galleries of art as to the objects to 
which these funds could be most usefully applied. 

The trustees have under consideration the following 
categories of reproductions of works of art, which they 
Leheve might be of exceptional value : — 

1. Facsimiles of medieval illuminated manuscripts, 
which should be serviceable as examples of design and 
decoration. 

2. Lieetrotvpes of Italian medals of the Renaissance 
period, which might give a much needed stimulus to the 
art of medal-designing. 

3. Casts of Greek statuary—occasionally of large and 
well-known works of art suitable to public galleries, but 
perhaps oftener of smaller objects in stone or bronze, 
which would be useful in schools of art. 

The trustees would be glad to know whether any or 
all of these classes of reproductions would be welcomed. 
It will be understood that the trustees are not at present 
in a position to make any promises as to grants of any 
of these objects; but the preparation of their scheme 
would be much facilitated by expressions of opinion from 
those for whose use the objects in question are intended. 

At the same time, the trustees would be glad to know 
whether (as has been suggested to them) the series of 
facsimiles would be equally serviceable for the purposes 
of schools of art, if they were deposited in the local public 
libraries (where others than regular art students would 
have access to them), instead of in the schools. 

The Committee think that a reply should be sent 
to the trustees of the British Museum, expressing appre- 
ciation of the publications which have been presented to 
the schools of art in past years, which have proved of 
great value. They are also of opinion that the subjects 
for reproduction mentioned would be most useful, but 
would much prefer that the facsimiles should be placed in 
the local schools of art rather than in the publie libraries, 
as the reproductions would be of greater value in the art 
schools, and would attract little or no attention from the 
ordinary public if deposited in free libraries. Thev also 
suggest that the trustees of the British Museum should 
consider as to the publication of photographic reproduc- 
tions in colour, if possible, of various works of industrial 
art of all ages in the museum. The examples of 1vories, 
metalwork, pottery, glass, fabrics, &c., in the museum 
would be most useful for the schools, if reproduced in 
this way. With regard to the casts of Greek statuary, 
they consider that it is the smaller objects to which atten- 
tion should mainly be devoted in the interests of the art 
schools. 

We can appreciate the desire of the Т.С.С. Education 
Committee to have the reproductions of works of art, 
which the trustees of the British Museum propose to 
produce, in the schools of art: but we think it woul 
also be very desirable that these reproductions should be 
duplicated and deposited in the public free libraries. For 
students we quite agree that the reproductions would he 
very useful in the schools of art, but the general publie 
also would be benefited and instructed by having these 
reproductions before their eyes. | 
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“THE ARCHITECT” STUDENTS’ SKETCHING AND MEASURING CLUB. 
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From a Prize Drawing by “ PLATO" 
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The economic value of smoke prevention occasionally 
comes before the notice of our local authorities, and the 
more frequent that this is the case the more likely will 
it be that their co-operation in the smoke prevention 
movement wil be elicited. Thus the Middlesbrough 
Corporation Ferries Committee, in discussing the ques- 
tion of painting their transporter bridge, had brought 
before them by the Mayor the deteriorating effect of the 
atmosphere and the fumes of blast furnaces close by. 
He expressed himself astonished at the evidences brought 
before him of this effect, and stated his view that if 
the members of the Committee would also make them- 
selves acquainted with that evidence they would at once 
urge the Sanitary Committee to take into consideration 
some means of purifying the air in that district. 


At the recent monthly meeting of the Edinburgh 
District Board of Lunacy, correspondence regarding the 
decline of a large proportion of the Scots pines and 
spruce trees in the plantation at Bangour Village was 
submitted. The trees were planted in 1899, and appeared 
to be fairly healthy until about three months ago. When 
the matter came to the notice of the Medical Super- 
intendent, he asked Mr. Borthwick, D.Sc.. Lecturer on 
Forestry in the East of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
to examine the trees, who found that all the conifers, 
especially the Scots pine, were suffering severely from 
the effect of atmospheric impurities. He could not see 
how it was possible for the Scots pines to survive, and 
was certain that the spruce would also succumb to the 
poisonous fumes and other atmospheric impurities given 


off by the neighbouring oil works. A member observed 


that if there was sufhcient sulphuric acid in the atmo- 
sphere to kill plants it could not be good for those resident 
ip the village, and with this everyone must agree. 


The proposal that the streets of the City of London 
should be the subject of a change from asphalte to 
wood-paving is one that cannot be regarded otherwise 
than as retrograde. There is no doubt that asphalte 
is far cleaner and more healthy than wood for street 
paving. Another serious matter in our congested сіу 
thoroughfures is that repairs to wood-paving—and these 
are frequently needed—cause far more disturbance and 
dislocation of traflic than the expeditiously effected repair 
of asphalte. Wood is somewhat quieter and cheaper, 
but these advantages do not balance its inferiority to 
asphalte on more important points. 


The decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of the 
Metropolitan Water Board versus Johnson & Co., though 
only concerned with the actual sum of fifteen shillings, 
в of considerable importance to London builders аз 
definng the relative position of the Water Board and 
contractors in respect of the supply of water for building 
purposes. In this particular case the builders were able 
to obtain the water they required from their employers, 
the War Office, but the Board made the claim that the 
builders must take the supply of water from them and 
pay the charges which they imposed. Тһе decision 
of the Court of Appeal makes it clear that builders are 
empowered to demand a supply of water from the Board 
if they require it, but that they are not obliged to buy 
their water from the Board if they can obtain it by other 
means. 
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DUBLIN MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY. 


A SPECIAL meeting of Dublin Corporation was held on 
Monday last, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor presiding, 
for the purpose of considering a report made by Mr. Edwin 
L. Lutyens, A.R.A., at the suggestion of Sir Hugh Lane, 
on the chief sites which had been proposed as suitable for 
the Municipal Art Gallery. Drawings showing the con- 
templated building on the Metal Bridge site were placed 
in the Chamber, and, says the Irish Times, Mr. Dermod 
O'Brien, President of the Royal Hibernian Academy, gave 
explanatory details of these drawings. 

The Town Clerk said that Colonel Sir William Hutche- 
son Poé, Chairman of the Mansion House Committee, in 
forwarding Mr. Lutyens's report, said: '' The cost of the 
gallery will be higher than was at first anticipated, amount- 
ing, roughly speaking, to £43,000. This includes the cost 
of building a bridge, and the sub-structure supporting the 
gallery. It should be noted that the lower estimate did 
not include a publie footway, which the present design 
provides. Of this sum the Corporation has arranged to 
raise £22,000, and our Committee has been paid or pro- 
mised sums amounting to £11,000.” 

Mr. Lutyens, writing from 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, London, stated that he visited Dublin and in- 
spected the varions bridge sites for the proposed gallery, 
and looked carefully at the stretches of water that he 
between them. He also inspected St. Stephen’s Green, 
Phoenix Park, Merrion Square, Grattan Bridge, Metal 
Bridge, O'Connell Bridge, Butt Bridge, &c. That the 
gallery should be built across the river, he said, was an 
idea so full of imagination and possibility that it was 
almost impossible to resist it. A site across the river east 
of Richmond Bridge had the great disadvantage of being 
too far away from the centre of the city. A building on 
or adjoining Grattan Bridge would tend to mar the exist- 
ing prospects, and it would be difficult and costly to marry 
its metal parapet to a stone building. The Metal Bridge 
site was attractive, in that it was only a foot bridge, and 
had the advantage of being almost in the centre of the 
city. It presents a very fine opportunity from an archi- 
tectural point of view, especially as it will be seen from 
O'Connell Bridge, the very heart of the city. It should 
also, he thought, very materially help to bring back the 
centre of the city to its former importance, and the gallery 
on this site would be seen by practically. all who pass 
through Dublin. Again, it would do away with the 
present ugly metal bridge and its blatant advertisements, 
which cannot under any circumstances be said to add to 
the beauty of the city. He also understood that it has 
been the intention of the Corporation when an opportunity 
opened to pull down this metal bridge, and replace it by 
one worthy of the important position it occupies in the 
city. He did not consider that a gallery built on the lines 
of his rough sketch would in any way interfere with the 
views up the river. The cost of the gallery and bridge in 
this position would, he thought, approximately amount to 
£43,000. А gallery over O'Connell Bridge would interfere 
with the views up and down the river, and Butt Bridge 
does not afford sufficient space between it and the railway 
bridge, and would destroy the view up the river. Lord 
Ardilaun objected to a building in St. Stephen's Green, 
and Phonix Park and the People’s Gardens, though 
affording good and possible sites, were too far removed from 
the city. Should Merrion Square be selected for the site 
the building should stand in or about the centre of the 
square, at the intersection of the avenues, by one of which 
the public would have access, so as not to interfere with 
the sky-line of the buildings that surround it. If found 
impossible to have the Metal Bridge site he would recom- 
mend the Mansion House site. It was the residence of 
the Lord Mayor, and being municipal property it would 
cost the municipality nothing to acquire it. He strongly 
recommended the Metal Bridge site, provided sufficient 
money can be raised (and subject to the question of the 
fumes emanating from the river being satisfactorily settled). 
Otherwise. if this site is impossible, he recommended the 
Mansion House, provided the considerations involved render 
it possible. 

Mr. Dermod O'Brien, P.R.H.A., then explained the 
drawings and plans at some length. He said the scheme 
was to have two galleries on the Metal Bridge—one on 
either side of the river, both being connected by an open 
foot bridge, which would be available on the upper level 
for the public who did not wish to go into the gallery, and 
for those who were in the gallery and who wished to pass 


from the gallery on the south side to the gallery on the 
north side there would be a separate footway under the 
colonnade. Light would be given to this footway by 
windows, and persons wishing to go from the gallery on 
one side of the river to the gallery on the other side will 
be able to do so without having to go upstairs. Roughly 
speaking, there would be on either side of the river a gallery 
or two sections of a gallery, 100 feet long by 50 feet wide. 
The actual length up and down the river from the inner 
angle to the furthest angle of the gallery would be about 
140 feet. 

After speeches had been made in favour of the scheme, 
a resolution was moved to the effect that both the report 
and the design submitted by Mr. Lutyens should be 
adopted, and that the recommendations should be carried 
out as expeditiously as possible. 

This proposal was strongly opposed, and eventually the 
following amendment was carried: ‘‘That the question of 
the site for the Art Gallery be referred to a Committee of 
the whole house to inquire into and report upon the same 
to this Council—(1) actual cost, (2) number and value of 
the collection of pictures to be housed, (3) and the entire 
amount that would have to be levied on the ratepayers to 
cover the annual cost. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

ВтАсквевх. — Professor S. D. Adshead, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Liverpool University, the assessor appointed to adjudicate 
the designs submitted іп competition:for improving the centre 
of the town, has made the following awards: First premium 
(£100), Mr. J. M. Linton Boyle, Pensby Lodge, Heswall, 
Cheshire; second premium (£50), Mr. Walter Stirrup, 
14 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn; third premium (£25), 
Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornely, Central Build- 
ings, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. Schemes by the follow- 
ing were recommended by the assessor: Messrs. W. Green- 
wood & John Haworth, associated architects, Blackburn ; 
Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, London; and Mr. Q. Mang- 
nall Bluhm, St. Annes-on-Sea. Another plan was recom- 
mended by the assessor, but the architect had failed to send 
his name. 

CosNsETr.— The design submitted by Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C., for the pro- 
posed Baptist Schools in open competition has been adopted. 
The building is to be proceeded with at once. 

EccLEs.—The Education Committee invite architects who 
are desirous of submitting plans for a proposed Council 
School in Anson Street, Winton, to send in their names. 
From this list a limited number will be invited to send in 
plans, each architect being paid a premium of five guineas. 

OswALDTWISTLE.— The Urban District Council have de- 
cided to invite architects to send in competitive designs for 
the erection of a Carnegie free library. The building is 
estimated to cost £3.000. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR LECORATION OF A SALOON. 
THESE drawings are the prize designs for the travelling 
studentship of the Incorporated Institute of British Decora- 
tors for 1913. 

The designs are for the decoration of a saloon, and are & 
modern rendering of the Italian Renaissance style. Particu- 
lar emphasis is laid on the architectural form of the decora- 
tion, and the framework is kept distinct from the flat colour- 
work by contrast, to keep the whole design steady and to 
give an idea of solidity and dignity of proportion. The door- 
way is made the chief feature. The details of ornament are 
kept subdued in colour so as not to give a worrying effect and 
break the general harmony of the whole scheme. Mr. C. E. B. 
Bernard, the author of these designs, is a student of the 
Goldsmiths' College School of Art, New Cross, this school 
having carried off the same prize the vear before. | 


Tur London County Council on Tuesday decided, after 
some discussion, to purchase, at a cost of £3,800, land 
adjoining the site of the Court-house at Newington, on 
which it has been decided to provide accommodation for all 
the quarter sessions business of London. Working drawings 
of the new Court-house are being prepared. Since the 
approximate estimate of the new building was prepared 1n 
May 1912 the price of materials and labour has increased 
considerably. The revised gross estimated cost of the new 
building based on the preliminary plans is approximately 
£121,700, as compared with the approximate figure of 
£100,000 given on July 2, 1912. 
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SHEET PILING AND ITS USES. 
(Continued from last week.) 


SUFFICIENT has been said to prove the value of steel-sheet 


piling in cases of emergency, also its adaptability for certain 


classes of permanent work, and although we have by 
no means exhausted the subject, the examples quoted cover 
a fairly wide range, and the principle can be applied to any 
particular form of construction where its adoption would 
be advantageous. Its possibilities have been appreciated by 
American architects for many years, and there is an ever- 
growing field for its employment in this country. 

In the preceding articles we illustrated the advancement 
from cast-iron to fabricated sections, and the accompanying 
diagrams show the systems at present in use in this country. 
These sections are produced by direct rolling, and are either 
manufactured in England or sold by agents of the manu- 
facturers. Most of the steel piling sections are manufactured 
under patents, and, as is natural, the various patentees 
have utilised different methods in achieving a common object. 
The choice of a particular section must therefore be left to 
the discretion of the person responsible for the proper carry- 


Ransome ” Interlocking Piling, weight 28-lbs. per foot super assembled. 


ing out of the work. In making a selection, it must be borne 


in mind that the properties of the section bear no relation to 
the length. For example, the depth of a standard joist 1s 


in direct proportion to its span, but a stock section of steel 
piling must of necessity be used for varying depths. The first 
consideration being resistance to driving, it follows that 
stiffness is a point to be looked for. "Thus a light section will 
be found to have a certain limit of safety, beyond which a 
heavier section should be employed. More especially does 
this apply to coffer-dam work or deep excavations, where 
the piling is subjected to pressure and is dependent, to a 


certain extent, upon internal bracing. It is found by ex- 


perience that, in cases of this kind, better results are 
obtained by the use of a heavy section requiring moderately 
light bracing than with a light section combined with heavy 
bracing. 

In all work of a temporary nature there is a tendency to 
cut down the factor of safety to the lowest possible figure, 
but it is better to err on the side of safety rather than 
run the risk of a serious failure. 


United States Steel-Sheet Piling made in three weights: 40 lbs., 35 lbs., 
. and 22 lbs. per square foot. 


It is not wise to devote too much attention to theoretical 
calculations. First cost is not everything ; subsequent main- 
tenance or possible replacement has to be considered. There- 
fore choose a section permitting of a fair margin of safety, 
and let the nature of the soil, or the hydrostatic load to be 
supported, serve as a guide to the proper spacing of the 
bracing. 

A further point, to which due attention must be paid, is 
the interlock. The chief duty of the interlock is to assist in 
maintaining perfect continuity throughout the entire length 


* Lackawanna " Steel-Sheet Piling, 124 in. and $ in. web, weight 40 Ibs. 
per foot. 


of the line; in addition it is called upon to resist uncalcula- 


-ted stresses set up by the action of driving, and should be 


strong enough to afford the maximum support against lateral 
deflection. If the interlock is not sufficiently strong to resist 
these various forces, distortion, ultimately resulting in 
separation, should the piling become exposed to undue 
pressure, may result. We therefore find that in a properly 
designed section the strength of the interlock is in direct 
proportion to the strength of the pile. The driving of steel- 
sheet piling has, in some instances, been attended with 


difficulty, chiefly owing to lack of experience on the part of 
the contractor undertaking the work. 

Formule exist by means of which we can ascertain the 
theoretical weight of the blow required to drive a given pile. 
These are quite unreliable for practical purposes, owing to 
the fact that local conditions are seldom alike, and the 
weight of the blow depends to a large extent upon the nature 
of the soil into which the pile is to be driven. "Therefore 
the majority of engineers and contractors specialising in this 
class of work rely upon the experience gained during a life- 
time of practice, and in applying their experience to steel 
piling the result has not always been entirely satisfactory. 
Steel sections expose a far smaller area to the resistance of 


Universal” Joist Steel-Sheet Piling, 43 lbs. per square foot when 
interlocked. 


driving. Consequently the blow required can be consider- 
ably reduced, and it will be found that the best results are 
obtained with a W-cwt. to 2-ton monkey, the drop being 
limited to from two to four feet. When exceptional resist- 
ance is met with this drop should not be increased with the 
object of overcoming the obstruction more rapidly, the better 
way being to accelerate, if possible, the speed at which the 
blows are delivered. 

When steel piling was first placed upon the market, 
engineers, in discussing the respective merits of stecl and 
timber, frequently decided in favour of the latter on the 
grounds that timber would stand a heavy blow, and could, 
in consequence, be driven into difficult soil with greater ease, 
whereas steel, being possessed of more elasticity, would shrink 
from the blow and fail to penetrate. Possibly the phrase, 
“ Driving with a saw," may be familiar to many, and the 
condition of ancient timber piling, taken from river beds 
where stubborn soils are known to exist, proves that the 
timbers were never driven to the depths originally planned ; 
and in other cases, where an attempt had been made to 
overcome resistance by means of an increased blow, the only 
result achieved has been that the pile shoe has been lost, and 
the foot, instead of penetrating, has split and bushed out 
in all directions. 

And so with steel piling. When the blow is increased 
beyond the limit previously defined, similar unsatisfactory 
results will be obtained, and the piling, instead of pene- 
trating, will cur] up at the feet ; but if a steady, short drop, 
and a good vertical alignment, are maintained, far better 
results will be obtained with steel than with timber, as the 
smaller area affords a greater chance of ultimate penetration, 
and it has been proved by actual experience that steel sections, 
when properly driven, will penetrate into soil impossible 
for timber, cutting through solid boulder clay or even 
concrete. 

Having conclusively proved that with steel piling the 
best results are obtained by a short drop, it will be found 
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“ Side Groove" Steel-Sheet Piling, weight 424 lbs. per foot super. 


even more advantageous if the blows are delivered with great 
rapidity. This can best be effected by the employment of a 
steam monkey or driving hammer, by means of which the pile 
can be kept constantly on the move. Thus the pile, not 
having time to come to rest between the blows, the frictional 
resistance is more easily overcome. When it is not possible 
to use a steam monkey, a friction clutch winch, capable of 
delivering from 30 to 40 blows a minute, will be found to be 
a very useful substitute. 

In temporary work, economy is effected in the with- 
drawing as well as in the driving, and the better the piles 
are driven the more easily will they be withdrawn ; in addi- 
tion, the better their condition the higher the salvage value. 
Therefore, when it is desired to reuse the sections on other 
work, the interlocks should be well lubricated before driving 
commences. This attention will be-found of material assist- 


B 


ance in preventing the formation of a rust joint, and is also 
an aid to obtaining à watertight connection. 

When the object of erecting & coffer-dam is the construc- 
tion of foundations within a space from which the water 1S 
temporarily excluded, great care should be taken to prevent 
the concrete from coming in contact with the meta], Should 
oohesion take place great difficulty will be experienced in 
withdrawing the steel sections; in fact, if the area of con- 
tact is large, it may be found to be an impossible task. This 
trouble can be prevented by placing between the steel and 
concrete heavy grease paper, tarred felt, or thin boarding. 
It will then be found that at completion the sections can be 
withdrawn with ease. When driving is taking place with the 
object of forming a permanent retaining wall, to prevent 
uneven stresses, particular attention should be paid to the 
vertical alignment, and when, as frequently happens, the 
sections are driven for their entire length, driving should 
take place in a trench. The examples given in the course of 
these articles are based upon cases of actual application, 
and not mere theoretical supposition. The various types to 
which reference has been made serve to illustrate the de- 
velopment of metallic sheet piling from the earlier forms, 
and, with the increasing demand, even greater developments 
may be expected. 

(To be continued.) 


MR. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 
REGINALD Вгомғікір, M.A. Oxon, A.R.A., F.S.A., Hon. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Professor of Architecture 
at the Royal Academy, was born in 1856. He is the son of 
the Rev. G. J. Blomfield, late Rector and Rural Dean of 
Aldington, Kent, and grandson of Dr. Blomfield, late Bishop 
of London. He was educated at Haileybury (Exhibition) 
and Exeter College, Oxford (Scholar 1875), where he took a 
second in Classical Mods., and a first in Classical Greats. 
He received his professional training in the office of his 
uncle, the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, and was a student and 
prizeman of the Royal Academy Schools. He subsequently 
continued his studies travelling in France, and has probably 
a wider knowledge of French Renaissance work than any 
other English architect. Mr. Blomfield has distinguished 
himself especially in domestic architecture and garden de- 
signs, adding many beautiful examples to the famous list 
of the stately homes of England. Among them are 
Brocklesby Park, Lincs., residence of the Earl of Yar- 
borough ; Moundesmere Manor, Basingstoke; Wyphurst, 
Cranleigh, Surrey, for Sir Charles Chadwyck Healey, K.C. ; 
Leasam, Rye, Sussex, for Admiral Sir George W arrender ; 
Garnons, Hereford, for Sir John Cotterell; Apethorpe, 
Northants, for Mr. Leonard Brassey ; Wittington, Marlow, 
for Lord Devonport ; La Trinité, Jersey, for Mr. Athelstan 
Riley ; Caythorpe, Lincolnshire, for Mr. Edgar Lubbock ; 
Chequers Court, Bucks, for Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P.; Meller- 
stain, Kelso, N.B., for Colonel Lord Binning, &c. Among 
works of outstanding merit in other branches of architecture 
are Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; the United University 
Club, Pall Mall; Lincoln Library ; Lincoln Water Tower ; 
Holburne Gallery, Bath ; Goldsmiths’ College extension, New 
Cross; the South African War Memorial, Haileybury. 

Mr. Blomfield is one of the leaders of the higher educa- 
tion movement that has had such a beneficial effect upon our 
architectural schools and training. The Board of Architce- 
tural Education, of which he was some time Chairman, owes 
much to his sagacious guidance. 

Amid the stress of professional work he has found time 
to exercise his literary gifts. Among his published works are 
“Тһе Formal Garden in England," “Тһе History of Renais- 
sance Architecture in England," “ Studies in Architecture," 
« The Mistress Art," “А History of French Architecture 
from Charles VIII. to the Death of Mazarin,” and ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural Drawing and Draughtsmen.” 


Tug following gentlemen were entertained to dinner by 
the Council, К.І. B. A., at the Café Royal, Regent Street, on 
the occasion of the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal 
last Monday: Sir George Frampton, R.A., Mr. Walter 
Crane, Mr. Basil Champneys, Mr. Henry Pegram, A.R.A., 
Mr. А. W. Soames, M.P., Mr. W. C. Alexander, Mr. Edward 
Bond, Mr. George Clausen, R.A., Mr. L. March Phillipps 
the Right Hon. Joseph Pease, P.C., M.P. (President, Board 
of Education), Sir Thomas Jackson, R.A., the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Plymouth, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., Pro- 
fessor W. P. Ker, Mr. Athelstan Riley, Sir Malcolm 
Morris, and Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge (Permanent Head of 
Education Department). 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Tur final ordinary general meeting of the present session 
of the Royal Institute was held on Monday last, the 23rd 
inst, at Conduit Street, W. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., President, occupied the chair. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber (Vice-President), acting in the 
place of the Hon. Secretary, said he regretted to announce 
the decease of their distinguished Fellow, Mr. John Oldrid 
Scott, who was elected a member of the Institute thirty- 
five years ago. Mr. Scott received his professional train- 
ing in the office of his father, the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
a Royal Gold Medallist and President of the Institute, 
and he accepted implicitly his father’s faith in Gothic as 
the great national style. He was associated with his father 
in many important works, such as St. Mary's Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow University, and restorations at several 
of our cathedrals. Among works for which he was indi- 
vidually responsible were Lahore Cathedral, Grahamstown 
Cathedral, and many important churches in this country. 
His work was always good and sound, the product of an 
accurate knowledge of the Gothic style, and no one could 
have been better qualified for the task that fell to him of 
rebuilding Selby Abbey after the fire. He (the speaker) 
begged to move that the regrets of the Institute for the 
loss sustained by Mr, Scott's death be entered on the 
minutes of the meeting, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be sent on behalf of the Institute to his 
widow and family. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Secretary announced that the Council have nomina- 
ted to the Honorary Fellowship of the Institute the Right 
Honourable Reginald Baliol Brett, Viscount Esher, 
G.C.V.O. | 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, after having formally admitted 
those members who were attending for the first time since 
their election, vacated the chair, which was then taken by 
Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., Past-President. 

Sir Ernest George said the function for which they were 
gathered that night was one for which their usual and 
authorised chairman was unsuitable. Mr. Blomfield had 
subjected himself to the penalties of greatness, for honours 
were to be thrust upon him that night. The recipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal was the elect of his brother archi- 
tects, and doubtless Mr. Blomfield would agree that such 
esteem was well worth having, and that any distinction 
without it was worth nothing. Architects are entrusted 
each year with the choice of the subject for this distinc- 
tion, and they had sent up Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s name 
to his Majesty. It met with the cordial approval of their 
Royal Patron. Those who enjoyed the friendship of their 
president were aware of the high ideal which he had always 
kept before him, whether it was as an accomplished architect 
or in literary work or in connection with his interest in 
architectural education, for which he had always striven 
hard. It was with great pleasure he asked Lord Plymouth 
to make the investiture. 

Lord Plymouth said he was naturally very proud at 
being asked to act as the Institute’s spokesman on the 
present occasion. As Sir Ernest George had reminded 
them all, the Roval Gold Medal, which in a few minutes 
he was to have the honour of tying round the neck of 
their President, was a gift of the King awarded on the 
recommendation of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. It was, he thought he might say, the 
highest award that could be made to, and the most im- 
portant recognition that could be won by, the architectural 
profession in this country. Mr. Reginald Blomfield was 
about to join that small body of very eminent men who 
have been deemed worthy in past years to receive this 
medal. It had been his (the speaker’s) good fortune to 
be associated rather closely with Mr. Blomfield on more 
than one occasion lately, and he had learned to appreciate 
his breadth of view, his knowledge, his wide sympathies, 
and the very high position which he maintained a5 4 
representative of the great profession of architecture. Lor 
Plymouth said he had a very happy feeling of security 
that if any responsibility rested on himself on those occa- 
sions the larger share was taken by Mr. Blomfield. Mr. 
Blomfield would forgive him for adding a personal note 
as to the deep regard he felt for one who was so sensitive 
for the honour and repute of the great rofession he 
adorned. Just a word or two must be said и the work 
of the President, familiar though it was. Аз they all 
knew, Mr. Blomfield had written much upon the Rena 
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sance architecture not only of this country, but also of 
France. He had written ably on gardens treated archi- 
tecturally, Mr. Blomfield’s sound criticism and knowledge 
is clothed in a literary style which made it no less delight- 
ful to the amateur as it was useful to the student. No 
one who had followed Mr. Blomfield's career from Hailey- 
bury through Oxford University (Exeter College, of which 
he is an Hon. Fellow) could be surprised at this achieve- 
ment. It would be presumptuous for him (the speaker) to 
review Mr. Blomfield’s achievements in bricks and mortar, 
for they were doubtless more familiar to those present. 
But he did know and he did admire not a few of them. 
Everyone present could refresh their memory by examining 
the drawings which hung round the walls of that room. 
So far as his work in architecture was concerned, he would 
say that it might be safely left to the judgment of all 
lovers of good building. It only remained for him to hand 
Mr. Blomfield the medal on behalf of every one in that 
room and doubtless with the congratulations of a countless 
number outside. He would also venture to give him a 
welcome to the ranks of the Royal Gold Medallists on 
behalf of the few who were entitled to do so. 

The medal was then fastened round the neck of Mr. 
Blomfield amid loud and sustained applause. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., then delivered the 
following 

Gold Medal Address, 1913. 


My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—It is usual for our 
Gold Medallists to make an address on such occasions as 
this. But before I do so, let me thank you, Lord Plymouth, 
for the graceful compliment you have paid the Institute by 
coming here to-night to present the medal, and you, my 
colleagues, most sincerely for the honour you have conferred 
upon me. "There are honours that may seem to result from a 
fortunate combination of circumstances, and though the re- 
cipient may feel like a man who has suddently come into a 
fortune, he does not value them so much as those which he 
owes directly to the choice of his colleagues: because it 18 
by their judgment in the long run that he stands or falls. 
They know his limitations as well as his powers and if with 
this knowledge they still feel able to nominate him for such 
an honour as the gold medal conferred by his Gracious 
Majesty the King, he has some ground of hoping that his 
success is not a mere flash in the pan. I need hardly say 
that I esteem it a very high honour to be included in the 
list of our Royal Gold Medallists. There can be no greater 
encouragement to any architect who still has his eye fixed on 
the future. But these things lie in the lap of the gods; and 
it is well to look backwards as well as forwards, and to en- 
deavour to place ourselves in touch with the mighty men of 
old. I am a firm believer in tradition. In the pride of 
youth one is tempted to say, with Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, 

‘Hueîs Toi татброу меу! üyeluoyes «Хде в’ elva: 
То ph до: жатёраз хоб poin Еубео Tiu f." 


Yet our fathers before us put up а good fight for what they 
believed was right, and though the methods and occasion of 
fighting vary with every age, the essential thing is to remem- 
ber and maintain that gallant spirit, that high standard of 
honour, that brave endeavour after noble aims, which are of 
more value than any particular success. Therefore this even- 
ing I shall take as my text the words of the preacher: “ Let 
us now praise famous men . . . leaders of the people by their 
counsels . . . wise and eloquent in their instructions.'' 

It is a far cry back to that little meeting at the Thatched 
House Tavern in the year 1834 when some half-dozen archi- 
tects met together to consider the formation of an Institute 
of Architects. There were present, among others, Barry, 
Bellamy, Decimus Burton, Fowler, Goldicutt, Gwilt and 
Hardwick ; and of these we may say with the son of Sirach: 
‘‘ There be of them that have left a name behind them that 
their praises might be reported . . . and some there be which 
have no memorial, but these were merciful men whose 
righteousness hath not been forgotten." Their buildings 
have been less fortunate; so we may leave them there, and 
pass on to Decimus Burton, who, after long years of neglect 
and oblivion during the days of the Gothic revival, has now 
come into his own again, and recovered the appreciation that 
he fully deserved, for he was a very accomplished architect, 
learned in his art and fastidious in his taste. Few, if any, 
better things in their way have been done in London in the 
list hundred years than the screen at Hyde Park Corner 
and the hall and staircase of the Atheneum. Burton had 


* Which being interpreted means: “We boast ourselves much 
better than our fathers, rank them not therefore with me." 


caught something of the spirit of the architects of the great 
Imperial Therme. His work is genuine Classic, but it is the 
Classic of a civilisation not remote as that which inspired the 
Parthenon, but in a way familiar to us and relatively scarcely 
less advanced than our own. Burton lived to a great age ; 
he was not a Gold Medallist, or a member of the R.A., and, 
though his career must have been singularly successful, when 
he died at St. Leonards a few years back he was almost 
forgotten by the general public. 

Of the others who met at the Thatched House in 1834, 
Barry became Sir Charles Barry. Gwilt wrote his immense 
“ Encyclopædia,” and Hardwick was the well-known archi- 
tect of Euston Station and of the Goldsmiths’ Hall. The 
Institute was established the same year as this meeting. Lord 
de Grey was elected President, Donaldson and Goldicutt Hon. 
Secretaries, and among the Council were Barry, Decimus 
Burton, Basevi, and Philip Hardwick. Sir John Soane 
made the new Institute a handsome donation, and in 1837 a 
Royal Charter was granted by William IV. All these things 
are stated in our Kalendar, but I make no apology for intro- 
ducing them to-night to those of our audience who are not 
members of this Institute, or even for reminding those who 
are, of the long and distinguished tradition of the body to 
which they belong. It is a good thing now and again to 
hark back to the hill on which we were born. 

I now come to the Royal Gold Medallists of the Insti- 
tute, and here I have a curious piece of information 
unearthed for me by our Librarian, Mr. Dircks, to whom I 
am indebted for some very interesting notes which he has 
been good enough to collect for me out of the records of. the 
Institute. 

In the year 1846 Queen Victoria consented to grant 
annually a gold medal for promoting the purposes of the 
Society, and the Council decided that this should be offered 
annually for ''designs calculated to promote the study of 
Grecian, Roman, and Italian architecture." (You will 
note in passing that the Council, so far, was faithful to the 
tradition of Classical design; the possibility of Gothic was 
not even thought of.) Tite, Charles Barry the elder, Angell, 
Donaldson and Sydney Smirke drew up the conditions, and 
the subject set was '' A building suitable for the purposes of 
the Institute, at a cost not to exceed twenty thousand 
pounds." The result was disappointing. The assessors re- 
ported that “not more than one of the designs possessing 
the slightest pretension to consideration as an architectural 
composition could be properly executed for less than double 
the sum specified." Our grandfathers did not beat about 
the bush, and there is a fine flavour of the polemic of the 
previous century in this extremely blunt announcement. 

No award was made, and the Council thereupon revised 
their arrangements and decided to award the medal on the 
basis that holds to this day—for distinguished services to 
architecture without regard to nationality. It would be im- 
possible to deal with all the names of its recipients. They 
include famous architects and writers on architecture from 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Holland, and America, 
in addition to most of the best-known architects of this 
country during the past three generations. I find that it 
has been awarded in France to such men as Hittorff, Viollet- 
le-Duc, the Marquis de Vogüé, Garnier, Choisy, and 
Daumet ; in Germany to Schliemann and Dörpfeld; in Italy 
to Canina and Lanciani; in Austria to Von Ferstel and 
Hansen; in Holland to Cuypers; and in America to Hunt 
and McKim; and if you pass in review the names of the 
gold medallists of this country you will get a pretty clear 
insight into the movement of architecture and the trend of 
artistic thought from the period when the medal was estab- 
lished down to the present day. The old Guard was 
gradually worn down; Cockerell, Barry, Smirke, and Hard- 
wick were succeeded by the champions of the Gothic 
Revival, and now their day is past and their lesson learnt, 
and we move again, at least I personally hope so, in the 
calmer waters of the older tradition, developed and extended 
bv its applications to modern needs. I can select only a 
few typical names from among the distinguished men who 
have been awarded the gold medal of the Institute. 

Early in the list appears the name of Thomas Donald- 
son, who received the gold medal in 1851, and was Presi- 
dent in 1863 and 1864. Though not the first to receive the 
medal, he did so much for the Institute that we look on 
him to a great extent as one of its founders. Donaldson 
was typical of men whom we have always been fortunate in 
possessing as members of this Society. He was not a great 
architect, but he was a man of much energy and business 
capacity, with a high sense of public duty, and he devoted 
his considerable powers as an organiser and administrator 
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to the formation and development of this Institute. He 
laid the foundation of a tradition of public utility and 
high educational purpose which I am glad to say has never 
been forgotten or abandoned within these walls. He added 
largely to our splendid architectural library, both in the 
wav of books and drawings, and the badge of office which 
I have the honour to wear was presented by him fto the 
Institute. Romance appears but rarely in the careers of 
modern architects, and some, at any rate, of these eminent 
men had a more adventurous youth than is given to most 
of us nowadays. Donaldson, who died at the age of ninety 
in 1885, had gone out to the Cape of Good Hope in 1809 
intending to enter a merchant's office; but he joined a 
force of volunteers that was proceeding to the attack of the 
Mauritius in the hope of obtaining a commission in the 
Army. As, however, the French retired without firing a 
shot, Donaldson's vision of military glory vanished. Не 
returned, to England, entered the school of the Royal 
Academy, travelled widely in Greece and Italy, became an 
architect and Professor of Architecture аб University 
College, and devoted a long and most useful life to the 
public and professional aspects of architecture, and to the 
development of research into all that concerned the history 
of the art. 

Charles Cockerell, who received the first gold medal in 1848, 
was a few years older than Donaldson. and represents, to 
ine at any rate, the other type of architect —the man abso- 
lutely immersed in his art, a scholar and an artist with a 
passionate enthusiasm for all that bore on the history and 
technique of architecture. That enthusiasm never flagged 
to the end of a long and fortunate life. І have heard 
Norman Shaw describe the fascination of the lectures that 
Cockercell gave at the R.A. when he himself was a student 
there. Whatever his subject, Cockerell was very soon back 
among the scenes of his travels and adventures. He forgot 
his audience in living again those brilliant enterprises of 
his younger days; and went on pouring out reminiscence 
after reminiscence till something recalled his attention to 
the fact that he was not in Greece or Ásia Minor, but in the 
Lecture Room of the Royal Academy. | Cockerell—who, 
hesides being a beautiful draughtsman and a sensitive 
artist, was a fastidious gentleman-—had certainly excep- 
tional advantages, but he used them well. He steeped him- 
self in the architecture of Ancient Greece, and carried into 
his own work something of its delicate and austere reserve. 
That an artist of such enthusiasm should have his limita- 
tions was inevitable. A certain coldness of temperament 
and a certain academical perfection and propriety may 
sometimes arouse in more warm-blooded artists an irre- 
sistible desire to kick over the traces; but his buildings 
have always a distinction rare in modern architecture, a 
certain well-bred personal quality that reveals itself as 
something beyond the reach of merely conventional accom- 
plishment. 

Sir Charles Barry received the medal in 1850, and on 
the death of Lord de Grey, who had been President of the 
R.I.B.A. from 1835 to 1859, he was offered the Presidency, 
hut declined it, probably for reasons of health, for he died 
in the following year. Barry was a thoroughly well-trained 
architect, and it is to be noted in the case of nearly all 
these famous men that they devoted a good deal more time 
both to their apprenticeship and to subsequent study abroad 
than is the fashion at the present day. Five years’ appren- 
ticeship, followed by two or three years’ study of ancient 
buildings abroad, was by no means unusual in the training 
of architects eighty years ago; and though fashions change 
and the technical detail of that generation may be out of 
favour with this, there can be no doubt that these men were 
thoroughly well trained in the technique of architectural 
design, the more so as they were able to concentrate on it 
exclusively, instead of having to devote a considerable part 
of their energies to the acquisition of that applied science 
which has become a necessary part of the equipment of the 
modern architect. Barry travelled extensively in France, 
Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and this 
Institute is fortunate in possessing the diaries of J. L. 
Wolfe, his travelling companion during these three years. 
Quite recently a very high compliment was paid to Barry 
in these rooms by a well-known American architect. Mr. 
Hastings referred to him as one of the most remarkable 
architects of the nineteenth century, for his powers of 
planning a big design. Most of his detail is out of fashion 
and rather dull, but his great ability as an architect is 
so generally recognised that I need not remind you of his 
buildings. Two points, however, are noticeable in his work : 
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signs of the rift in the great tradition of English Classie, 
warnings of the upheaval that was to supersede it. The 
first is his choice of model, the second his complete sur- 
render of it on a memorable occasion. Whereas Cockerell 
had definitely elected for Greek models and inspiration, 
Barry reverted to the more florid traditions of the Italian 
Renaissance, even following Italian originals pretty closely 
in his designs for such clubs as the Travellers' and the 
Reform. Up til comparatively recently Barry's lead was 
followed in most of our public buildings. Now the pendu- 
lum has swung back to Greek motives seen through French 
spectacles. My personal impression is that both Cockerell 
and Barry were a little off the line, and that those who 
have blindly followed either the one or the other of these 
distinguished men may perpetuate a fundamental mistake, 
that of a too direct revivalism and reproduction, which 
must be sterile in its results however ably it is done. Had 
either of these men picked up the simple tradition of 
English Classic at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
used it frankly to meet the conditions of the day, we should 
have been spared years of wasted effort; but owing to 
causes far too intricate to be touched on now, the Lord of 
Misrule had flung his cap into the arena of architecture, 
and the first momentous intimation of this was the decision, 
forced upon Barry, to design the Houses of Parliament in 
the Gothic manner. There is a suggestive sentence in the 
report of the R.I.B.A. Council for 1838. Referring to the 
Commission appointed to investigate the stones to be used 
in building the Houses of Parliament, it says: “The 
investigation may lead perhaps to the adoption of a stone 
more brilliant in hue than those at present in general use, 
so as to shed somewhat of the glow of an Attic or a Roman 
tint upon the architectural features of the public edifices 
of London”: a pious aspiration scarcely realised in the 
Houses of Parliament designed by Barry with details by 
A. W. Pugin. There is no need to revive the worn-out 
controversy as to who did it. Probably it was a genuine 
case of co-operation, Barry giving the scheme and general 
arrangement, and Pugin the detail—detail, by the way, as 
vood as anything of its kind that has ever been done in 
modern Gothic. 

Pugin never had our gold medal. In the light of what 
followed he surely deserved it, for it was fhe zeal and enthu- 
siasm of this apostle of modern medisvalism that brought 
out the fighting qualities of the younger generation, and won 
the day for neo-Gothic. When one considers that there were 
solid men such as the Smirkes, the elder Hardwick, and Tite, 
who practised their weighty Classic with unvarying success, It 
was a remarkable thing to have done. Later on, Tite, who 
became a member of Parliament for Bath, made a violent 
attack on Scott’s Gothic design for the new Government 
buildings, and, faithful to his convictions, founded the Tite 
prize of the R.I.B.A. for the best design of a given subject, 
according to the methods of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, and 
Chambers—a counterblast to the Pugin studentship, estab- 
lished some ten years earlier, for the promotion of the study 
of the medieval architecture of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Hardwick, it is true, designed the Lincoln’s Inn Library, 
but I have always understood that the late John Pearson 
was a young man in his office at the time; and Hardwick's 
real quality as a designer is best shown in the Propylea and 
the impressive hall of Euston Station, and in the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. 

Sir Robert Smirke takes us back into the eighteenth 
century, for he was born in 1781. He was made an R.A. in 
1811, and received the gold medal in 1853. One of the best 
of his buildings, and one of the best examples of the mascu- 
line Classic of his time, the General Post Office, has disap- 
peared within the last year, not without a gallant effort to 
save it on the part of this Institute. Sydney Smirke, his 
younger brother, who designed the reading-room in the 
British Museum, was awarded the gold medal in 1860, and 
from 1861 to 1868 was Professor of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy, a post which has now been filled by five of our 
Gold Medallists. The Smirkes were, I take it, the last 
representatives of a tradition of Classic derived from Sir 
William Chambers, filtered through the publications of the 
Dilettante Society, and later of Hittorff and Zanth. Robert 
Adam's manner, graceful and accomplished as it was, Was 
to some extent an original invention of his own, as, indeed, 
he believed it to be himself. Cockerell’s manner was not less 
personal than that of Adam. The final version of Cham- 
bers’ ideas of civil architecture, somewhat debased and a 
good deal vulgarised, appeared in the work of Tite and 
Robert and Sydney Smirke. 

In this rapid survey I have now come to the point at 
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which we reach men with whom some of us, at any rate, 
were personally acquainted. We have passed the disastrous 
days of the great Exhibition. Dighy Wyatt, a man of wide 
knowledge but no definite bent in design, received the gold 
medal in 1866; but, I take it, it must have been a little 
in the nature of a consolation prize, for the eclecticism and 
compromise of his generation were things of the past, archi- 
tecture was deep in the whirlpool of the Gothic Revival, and 
the cry was raised, that is being raised again to-day, that the 
architect and his T-square is the fons et origo malorum, and 
that salvation is only to be found in the untrammelled genius 
But the architects were energetic and 
astute, and they rode the storm with most remarkable skill. 

George Gilbert Scott, who received the gold medal in 1859, 
was President of this Institute from 1873-76, and was, I 
take it, quite one of the ablest men of his time. 

How many hundreds of churches he dealt with has never 
been known; possibly Scott never knew himself. There is 
a story that I had from a well-known pupil of his that Scott 
once found himself at a remote station in Yorkshire, and 
was compelled to wire to his head clerk: ‘‘ Why am I here?” 
Probably no other architect has ever left his mark on the 
historical buildings of his country to such an extent as the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. In his “ Recollections,’ written in 
1875, he stated: “Т had been one of the leading actors in 
the greatest architectural movement which has occurred since 
the Classic Renaissance." The value of the movement is 
open to question, but there can be no doubt of the fact that 
Scott was for a time its most redoubtable protagonist; and 
the “Dictionary of National Biography ” informs us that 
“ his excessive energy in restoration and renovation led to the 
formation, in the last years of his life, of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings." I fear our generation is 
not particularly grateful to the zeal and enthusiasm, amateur 
or professional, of the sixties and seventies. From the point 
of view of professional practice those days must have been 
a glorious time for architects. There were not too many 
architects about, the landed interest was extremely prosperous 
and ready to support its views on art and religion by putting 
its hand deep in its pocket. Everywhere there was a fine 
glow of sentiment and romance, unimpeded by a too exact 
knowledge of the facts of architecture or practical under- 
standing of its functions. A heavy reckoning has had to be 
paid for those happy days of romance. It is not only that 
our historical buildings have suffered. That has happened 
elsewhere, as in France, to an even more disastrous extent. 
The real mischief has been the confusion that has arisen 
between architecture and craftsmanship—a confusion that 
eighty years ago would have heen inconceivable—and the 
result of this ill-balanced zeal for craftsmanship was that the 
purpose of architecture was all but forgotten in England, and 
it 1s only within the last few years that there has appeared 
unmistakeable evidence of a return to a saner tradition. It 
15 useless to write history backwards, but one cannot help 
speculating what men of such great ability as George Gilbert 
Scott, Street, Pearson, or Bodley might have done for 
modern architecture if they had been trained in Classic 
design instead of in the details of Gothic. 


Yet as the movement approached its end the conviction of 
its leaders became almost fanatical. In 1855 Street had 
written: “ I have no reason whatever for doubting that if we 
wish for a purer school of art we must either entirely forget 
the works of the Italian Renaissance architects, or remember 
them only to take warning by their faults and failures.” 
Some twenty years later Street could hardly forgive Bodley 
for straying beyond the orthodox boundaries of Gothic into 
the amiable French Renaissance of the London School Board 
offices ; and he himself nailed his colours to the mast in the 
last great effort of his life, the new Law Courts, a really 
monumental work, however much one may criticise it in 
detail. Street was not only a very able architect. "Norman 
Shaw used to say that Street was a man who would have 
made his mark in any calling that he had put his hand to, 
and, though without academical training, he wrote most ex- 
cellent English. He was also a man of strong convictions, 
and a very dominant individuality. My impression of him- 
remains as I saw him in 1880-81. I was working against 
time in the schools of the Royal Academy, being indeed 
anxious to get away for a cricket match in the country ; our 
old friend, Phené Spiers, brought in a burly, bearded man, 
who tramped across the room and asked me what I was doing. 
In my haste I answered shortly, but was met by a good- 
humoured smile, and the visitor retired. I learnt afterwards 
that this was Mr. Street, and the impression that I formed of 
him as a strenuous and most capable personality, strong In 
his views, and indifferent to convention, was, I believe, the 


right one. I just recollect, too, that memorable election, in 
the last year of his life, when the forces of Art and those 
of business were set in battle array, and Art won a brilliant 
victory : a victory cut short, alas! by Street's untimely death. 

Since these days we have learnt from adversity the neces- 
sity of combining business aptitude and art. Since these 
days, too, the battle of the styles has dropped into oblivion. 
The point of view has shifted, or, rather, we have come to see 
that all vital art must be a personal expression—that archi- 
tecture, not less than the other arts, is the expression of am 
idea, with this condition added—that it must also be the 
fulfilment of a particular and specific need. Thus these 
questions of archeology fall away of themselves. We use in 
architecture a language based on the past, just as in com- 
mon parlance we use the language which has resulted from 
long generations of use ; but we do not use language for the 
sake of using it- -we use it to express a definite idea ; we have 
no more use for the mere stylist than we have for the mere 
rhetorician. The days of the revivalist are, I hope, finally 
numbered. 

But I have wandered from my point. I set out to praise 
the mighty men before us, and on that note I should like to 
conclude my address. We live so fast nowadays that we have 
little time to look behind us; yet it is well to pause now and 
then to pick up our place in the line of long descent, and to 
remember the tradition of the past. This Institute has been 
in existence for nearly eighty years. It is second in point of 
age only to the Royal Academy and the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 1 have mentioned to-night a 
few only of those who in past years have played a great part 
within the walls of this Institute. Others, scarcely less dis- 
tinguished, might well be mentioned, and I have said nothing 
of our contemporaries. Yet I have hoped to suggest to you 
something of the great tradition of this Institute, and to 
recall to your memory the part that it has played in the 
development of modern architecture. I donotdoubt that that 
tradition will be worthily maintained by this and succeeding 
generations. We ourselves are in the position of trustees for 
the younger generation, and we are bound to take a far- 
reaching view of the duties of our trust. Much of tha work 
of the Institute must necessarily be concerned with details of 
administration, and members have always given their ser- 
vices for the purpose in the most ungrudging spirit. But a 
wide outlook in the arts is in accordance with our best tradi- 
tion, nor do I think its members are likely to forget the high 
purpose for which this Institute exists, for the advancement 
of architecture, “ usui civium, decori urbium." 

Mr. Joseph Pease, President of the Board of Education, 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Blomfield for his most 
interesting address. They were all convinced before they 
heard it that Mr. Blomfield was the right man to adorn 
the distinction placed round his neck that evening; but 
since they had listened to that address they were further 
assured on that point. Mr. Blomfield had just reminded 
them of the developments of architecture during the last 
eighty years, of Decimus Burton and his wonderful con-' 
structive genius displayed by Hyde Park Corner, down to 
more recent wofkers like Scott and Street. Mr. Blomfield 
had also reminded them of the various types of architecture 
which were pleasant and interesting to recall. Personally, 
he had for many years felt greatly indebted to Mr. Blom- 
field for perhaps one of his most humble works, and that 
was for his most instructive history of Formal Gardens. 
Mr. Blomfield’s work in connection with Government De- 
partments had been very considerable. No Government 
Department hesitated to seek his advice which they knew 
would be readily and forcibly given. It was appropriate 
that a member of the Board of Education should be asso- 
ciated with that ceremony, because there were so many 
points of contact between works of architecture and the 
Board. The whole system of education was built on con- 
structive lines. If they went back to the beginning, they 
could not commence their system without thinking in 
advance of the stages of the building they were about to 
erect. The Board of Education, like any architect, had a 
very large variety of material from which to select. "Then 
the Board had to formulate their plans and design. They 
had to erect their system on a foundation well and truly 
laid. They had to erect their structure storey by storey. 
There were various other metaphors which might be applied 
in common. For instance, there was the ladder— which he 
hoped might become a broad staircase—leading from the 
basement to the top storey and having doors on every floor 
so that all may have the best opportunity for making use of 
their talents. The large museums, such as the Science 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the new 
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Royal College of Art (which he hoped may be begun next 
year) were all indications of a determination that such 
buildings should be erected in a style which would be credit- 
able to the nation. Local education authorities were, how- 
ever, responsible for an enormous number of buildings in 
the country. They are erected subject to approval of the 
Board of Education, which had some voice not only in the 
elementary plans but also with those of the secondary 
schools, the training colleges, and even with the erection 
of the buildings of our large provincial universities. The 
Board was often subjected to a good deal of criticism in 
connection with its school buildings. There had un- 
doubtedly been put up commonplace schools which reminded 
one of chapels or warehouses. There were special difficul- 
ties. One architect criticised a school as being a glass- 
house because of the effort to provide ample light and 
ventilation. But the Board had endeavoured to take ad- 
vantage of the architectural talent of this country. He 
was glad to say that architects had recently come forward 
and given evidence on a committee appointed to deal with 
the question. The Board had come to the conclusion that 
it was desirable, in the interests of the Mistress Art, not 
to adopt any particular type of building, but to allow 
architecture to have a fair scope for development and to 
adapt itself to the various conditions of each district and 
its requirements. Unfortunately, though some districts 
might love to have better buildings, they had to remember 
that the Local Government Board controlled the expendi- 
ture. They believed that the experiments still being made 
do not adhere too strictly to ecclesiastical architecture or 
even to the municipal block type; but that an educational 
standard has been attained which still has an opportunity 
for further development. The Board was very greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Blomfield for his work in many ways. He 
(the speaker) constantly went to the President for advice. 
Mr. Blomfield gave his opinions without hesitation, for 
he knew his own mind. Those present could congratulate 
him from the bottom of their hearts on securing his present 
high position. 

Sir T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A., said that although he 
rose by request to second the vote of thanks, the motion 
was one which required no seconding. It was a great 
pleasure for him to be present at the investiture of so old 
and valued a friend as Mr. Blomfield, whose work he had 
known and admired for so long. The honour just bestowed 
was one which all who had received it valued more than 
any other. Architects worked for three classes of people. 
First there were their employers, whom they must please 
if they were to gain a livelihood. Secondly, there were 
the critics; but he was not quite sure that anyone 1n that 
room had got any good from the critics, nor did he think 
that a verdict of artists would be in their favour; and as 
for the general publie, he was not sure that the work 
of the critics did not prevent them thinking for them- 
selves. Then there was the third class, their fellow artists, 
whose verdict architects who are worth their salt value 
more than any. And it was that verdict which made the 
honour which Mr. Blomfield had just received. Mr. 
Blomfield was one whom they were accustomed to look up 
to, and who regarded architecture not merely ав а pro- 
fession but also as an art. Ав an artist his name will go 
down to posterity. No more worthy recipient could have 
been found. The choice gave him personally peculiar plea- 
sure because Му. Blomfield was а. fellow Oxonian and a 
member of the same society, of which he might venture to 
prophesy it could not be long before he was the recipient 

10nours. 
x 111! іп responding, said һе thanked the 
speakers for the very kind things they had said and the 
andience for the way in which they had received the vote 
of thanks. As to the Board of Education, he might say 
that he was only too delighted to do anything he could in 
the wav of advice. Іп the Institute the Board would 
always find men competent to help in matters of that sort, 
and who were pleased to do anything they could. He 
thanked the visitors for coming there that night. It was 
an honour to íhe Institute when public men, in spite of 
iheir many engagements, find time to attend. It showed 
that they appreciated the importance of architecture in the 
life of the community. There could not be the least doubt 
that the public was very often misdirected as to the arts, 
and that the arts suffered in consequence. The first step 
to help the arts to come to their own, and artists to have 
RS opportunity of doing good work, was the establishment 
of a sound public opinion. The initial step, therefore, was 
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for the leaders of public life to show they feel the import- 
ance of the arts and more particularly of the great art of 
architecture. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. (Vice-President), 
vote of thanks to Lord Plymouth, one of their most distin- 
guished Honorary Fellows, who, though a very busy man 
always found time to serve the interests of the Institute. 
From 1902 to 1905 he was the First Commissioner of Works, 
and had a great deal to do with the Queen Victoria 
Memorial. His efforts for the preservation of the Crystal 
Palace would be fresh in their memories. As chairman 
of the Quadrant Committee, he had performed a delicate 
task with much success. In whatever capacity Lord Ph. 
mouth acted, he had always shown an insight of and a 
real sympathy with architecture which was not usual in 
high places. 

Mr, George Hubbard (Vice-President), in seconding the 
vote of thanks, remarked that the growing interest which 
the public took in their art was to a very large extent due 
to the fact that leading public men, like Lord Plymouth 
were in sympathy with architecture. | 

Lord Plymouth, in acknowledging the vote, said he 
wanted to thank the Council for having asked him to 
present the Royal Gold Medal. He was happy to think 
that as an Hon. Fellow he had some claim to be there. 


Proposed a 


KEW.* 
By W. Н. Trustove. 


Even before the Conquest, England's kings had homes near 
the banks of Father Thames, and during the last two cen- 
turies Kew and Richmond— Sheen, as the latter was known 
in the time of the Domesday Survey—have played their part 
in providing sites for the residences of royalty. Kew, the 
Kaihough, Kaiho, Kayho, and Key-hew of old, would seem 
to imply it was the quay of the howe. There is no doubt, 
however, that both Richmond and Kew began their parochial 
life as dependencies of Kingston (King’s Town), at one time 
the chief seat of our Saxon rulers, to which the Coronation 
Stone in the market-place bears testimony. The manor of 
Sheen was held by the Crown when Domesday was compiled, 
although it probably passed out of royal hands soon after- 
wards; but it is known that Edward I. and Edward II. had 
homes there, and Edward ITI. died at the palace built within 
its boundaries. Anne of Bohemia (first wife of Richard II.) 
also passed away at Sheen, and Richard, in consequence, 
was so embittered against the palace that he partially 
destroyed it, and Henry IV. let it remain in ruins. 
Henry V., however, bestowed royal favour upon Sheen, and 
restored its palace. In Henry VII.'s time the palace caught 
fire. and this monarch shortly afterwards changed its name 
to Richmond, after his Yorkshire earldom. Kew was then 
a hamlet of Richmond. 

Henry VIII. had a scat near—at Hampton Court—the 
monument of Wolsey's pride and downfall; and Lady Jane 
Grey is said to have been a familiar personage at Kew. 
Both Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth lived for some time 
at Richmond, using the river as a highway, owing to the 
badness of the roads at that time, and Elizabeth died there. 
James I. took advantage of the Kew district for hunting. 
but Charles I. preferred Richmond; while George I. had 4 
preference for Hampton Court, and George II. lived there. 
Tt was here that this monarch struck his grandson (the 
future George III.), which caused young George to dislike 
the Hampton residence, and he became attached to Kew, 
the home of his boyhood. This. however, was not the pre 
велі» Kew Palace, but “ Kew House," a more pretentious 
building on the opposite side of a road then dividing them. 
which has been abolished, and to-day forms part of the 
present gardens. The somewhat plain red brick building we 
have been over to-day, and now known as Kew Palace, was 
at one time the ‘‘ Dairie House,” on the crypt of which 
it was built, and in the time of Edward VI. was held by Sit 
Henry Gate. It afterwards came to be known as the ‘‘ Dutch 
House." having been bought from Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, by Sir Hugh Portman, a wealthy Dutch mer- 
chant. who so considerably altered it to the Dutch style that 
the “ Dutch House ’’ became its familiar title. 

But I must hark back to Kew House. This mansion at 
one time was the property of Sir John Puckering, Lor 
Keeper to Queen Elizabeth, whom he is said to have enter. 
tained there. Evelyn called it an ''old timber house. 

ФА Paper read on the occasion of a visit by the Upper Norwood 
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Frederick, Prince of Wales (eldest son of George II.), took 
this, the larger house, on a long lease. Queen Caroline 
having about the same period leased the Dutch House, this 
quarrelsome royal family thus had houses directly facing 
each other, and, one would have thought, too close to be 
pleasant. Frederick, it is believed, also at one time occupied 
the Dutch House, the Prince of Wales’ feathers being, as 
we have noticed, engraved on the door locks. Kew House, 
however, was the residence of Frederick and his family, and, 
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after his decease, the home of his widow. Although Frederick 
could not be styled a model husband, he had both respect 
and affection for his wife, Princess Augusta, and their 
nuinerous family was well brought up in their healthy rural 
home at Kew. The Prince was fond of private theatricals, 
animals, and of outdoor athletic games. A dog given to him 
by Pope will always be remembered by the well-known couplet 
on its collar: — 
I am his Highness's dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? 

Frederick was very popular with the masses, especially of 
the lower order, as he spent his money freely ; and the only 
good deed history ascribes to him was his in- 
tercession for Flora Macdonald. He died 
rather suddenly in 1751, and neither George 
II. nor his mother were very much distressed 
by the Prince's demise. The King, however, 
was kind and sympathetic to his grand- 
children and daughter-in-law after Frederick's 
death, and Augusta was eventually appointed 
Regent, also acting as guardian to their 


her husband, was her chief confidant and ad- 
viser in the bringing up of her sons, which 
caused scandal to wag its tongue; but it is 
said that even the Archangel Gabriel, had he 
moved in Court circles at this period of our 
history, would hardly have escaped denuncia- 
tion. In conjunction with Princess Augusta, 
who spent most of her spare money in the 
development of Kew Gardens, Lord Bute, who 
was a keen botanist and an ardent advocate of 
horticulture, played a by no means invidious 
part, and with Kent and Sir W. Chambers as 
their architects and Aiton as their gardener, 
the Gardens soon presented a very different 
appearance, being considerably enlarged and 
beautified by some of the choicest flowers. 

| Princess Augusta has been taxed with 
bringing up George III. and his brothers in 
strict seclusion, but she had an excellent 
answer in the condition of the fashionable world about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. When eighteen 
his grandfather, the King, offered him residence at Ken- 
Sington, with an allowance, but the young Prince said he 
preferred to live with his mother at Kew; and it is common 
knowledge that he was travelling—on horseback—one morn- 
ing from Kew to London when he met the messenger bearing 
the news of the King’s sudden death, the messenger being 
followed by the Prime Minister in his carriage. 


It is well known that George III. gloried in the name of 
Briton. He proved an ideal John Bull, and, among other 
nick-names, was dubbed ‘‘ Farmer George." But on coming 
to the throne he at once tried to improve his education; and 
it cannot be denied his Majesty made an honest attempt to 
rule himself, to lead a clean, simple, and wholesome life, 
and thus by his sincerity win back the respect of the middle 
and upper classes for Royalty. Lord Bute was his trusted 
counsellor, and afterwards one of his Prime Ministers. 
In early manhood he was inclined to marry 
for love, but his wary mother soon found a 
wife for him in Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, *hen seventean, who 
for over fifty years set the fashion and gave 
tone to English society. When out of Lon- 
don, the Royal couple lived at Richmond 
Lodge in the early days of their marriage, 
and made a point every evening while there 
of visiting the Princess Mother at Kew. 
Richmond Lodge, however, soon proved too 
small for the King’s increasing family, and 
his Majesty contemplated building a new 
palace in Richmond Gardens, the work being 
actually begun, when the Richmond people 
refused to sell to him a piece of land he re- 
quired to round off the grounds, and the 
palace was not erected, by which Kew 
benefited. 

The sons of the Princess Dowager having 
left the home, she decided to give up Kew 
House to the King and Queen, removing to 
the Dutch House across the way, until her 
death, which occurred shortly afterwards, 
and when the lease ran out the King bought 
the present Palace for his Queen, and Kew 
House having previously been purchased, 
the Royal family thus became owners of both palaces. Even 
with these two mansions—the present Palace for many 
years being used as a '' nursery "—there was not sufficient 
accommodation for the numerous family of the King, who 
were allowed to spend most of their early days at Kew; 
‚ and it is well known that their Majesties leased or bought 
more than one house on Kew Green in order that their 
large family could be brought up in pure air, and without 
being overcrowded, Kew House remaining the family 
rendezvous until the elder sons reached manhood. Queen 
Charlotte also built the ‘‘ Queen's Cottage" in the Gardens. 
| Kew Palace was, in the early days of the King's reign, 
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also described as ‘‘ Princess Amelia's House," so that this 
old-maid daughter of George II. probably lived there for 
a short time prior to residing at Gunnersbury, close by. 

Kew House was undoubtedly the favourite residence of 
George ПТ., who was often also spoken of as '' The Squire 
of Kew," where he loved to live as an unassuming English 
country gentleman, the owner of a pack of hounds, with a 
farmhouse in delightful grounds. Here he walked out with 
his wife, amused his children, enjoyed turnips and mutton, 
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and—saved his money! He was brought to Kew when his 
mind gave way, but I need not go into details of this mis- 
fortune which overtook him, nor his appreciation of Miss 
Burney (afterwards Madame D'Arblay), the writer of 
“ Evelina " and “ Camilla,” who for a time was one of 
his Queen's ''dressers," and whose pen has so faithfully 
portrayed Court life in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 

I should, however, have previously mentioned that 
Queen Charlotte bought the lease of the Dutch House in 
1772 from the executors of the Princess Dowager for the 
sum of £20,000, and in 1781 the Queen also purchased the 
freehold from the Levat family, and from the Molyneuxs 
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she also acquired about the same time the freehold of Kew 
House. The latter mansion was, however, demolished some 
few years later, as was also another castellated mansion 
nearer the River, designed by Wyatt for the King, and 
called by Phillips the “ Bastille," which his Majesty com- 
menced to build, but never finished; and thus the present 
Kew Palace has survived them both. 

George III. last visited Kew Palace in 1806, and Queen 
Charlotte is said to have stayed there occasionally after 
the King became permanently insane. In June 1818 three 
of her sons were married rather hurriedly, and in her 
presence at the Palace—the Dukes of Cambridge, Clarence, 
and Kent—all within a few days. Queen Charlotte for 
some time before her death suffered from dropsy, ani 
succumbed to the disease in Kew Palace on November 17 
of that year. 

After Queen Charlotte's death the Palace was deserted 
until, in 1897, Queen Victoria, in order to commemorate 
her Diamond Jubilee, had it reopened to the general public. 
Early this year it was closed again, owing to the havoc 
wrought on public buildings—including the refreshment 
pavilion in Kew Gardens—by the violent militant suffra- 
gettes; but through the courtesy of Earl Beauchamp, 
his Majesty’s First Commissioner of the Office of Works, 
we have been permitted to view the rooms and inspect the 
farniture, old pictures, and prints in this Georgian home 
of Royalty. The oak panelling is stated to belong to the 
Jacobean period, but various alterations have almost 
entirely changed its appearance. I have not space nor 
time at my disposal to describe the contents of the different 
rooms, but these are detailed in a Guide to the Palace and 
its Grounds, with a catalogue of the pictures, compiled by 
Mr. Ernest Law, B.A., F.S.A., issued in 1912. 

The Duke of Cumberland (a descendant of whom, by the 
way, has this day been married in Berlin to Victoria Louise, 
only daughter of the Emperor of Germany, by which union 
it is hoped a long-standing family feud will disappear), as 
Ranger, continued to reside at Hanover House, Kew, for a 
considerable time after his mother’s death. This residence 
now forms part of the Herbarium. The Duke and Duchess 
of Cambridge followed them, and lived at Cambridge Cot- 
tace. The Duke, like his father, adapted himself to the 
role of a country squire, and took great interest in all that 
concerned Kew. He died in 1850, but the Duchess lived on 
until 1889. The Duke of Teck was accepted by their 
daughter, Princess Mary, while walking in Kew Gardens, 
and they were married in Kew Church in 1866, our present 
Queen being born to them the following year. Tha Duchess’s 


brother, the late Duke of Cambridge, rose to fill the highest 
post in the Army—Commander-in-Chief. He was buried 
at Kensal Green, but the first Duke (Adolphus) was interred 
in the private mausoleum in Kew Church, erected to the east 
of the chancel. Cambridge Cottage has since been converted 
into a museum (No. IV.), to illustrate forestry, and is 
incorporated with Kew Gardens. 


Kew Church. 


The first mention I can find relating to a church at Kew 
is that on July 21, 1522, Richard Fox, Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, at the request of Thomas Byrkis, granted a licence 
for the celebration of Divine service and the administration 
of the Holy Eucharist in a chapel erected in the hamlet of 
Kew during his life, or that of his wife Ann, saving and 
reserving to the Vicar of Kingston (in whose parish ths 
chapel was situate) all his rights, profits, and privileges, as 
the incumbent of the Mother Church. "Thus this chapel was 
only a private, and was not a parochial, place of worshin. 
It was not until 1712 that the inhabitants applied to Qu«n 
Anne for leave to build a chapel ‘‘in an ancient gravel nit ' 
upon Kew Green, within her Manor of Richmond. This 
petition was referred to the Attorney-General, who reported 
favourably, and the Queen gave her permission and authority 
to build a chapel, and for enclosing so much of Kew Green 
as should amount to 100 square feet, also giving £100 to 
assist in its erection, the total cost of which was £500. Тһе 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, however, refused to consecrate 
it without an endowment. Therefore, in order to assist in 
endowing the chapel, Dr. Slare, a resident in Kew, who was 
appointed executor of a certain Mr. Neal, gave £50 out of 
that gentleman's estate, to which the inhabitants raised £30 
more. With this amount 36 acres of land were purchased 
in the parishes of Assingdon and South Flambridge, in 
Essex. This investment at this time produced only £4 per 
annum, but soon afterwards it appreciated to the extent of 
£20. The Bishop, in addition to consecrating this place of 
worship, gave 20 guineas towards the Endowment Fund, and 
Dr. Slare afterwards transferred £150 more from Mr. Neal's 
estate. This sum was invested in a Lottery Order in the 
Queen's Lottery of 1713, and it soon amounted to £200. 

In 1715 the parishioners petitioned the Governors of 
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Queen Anne's Bounty to add £200 to their £200, ара, this 
being granted, “ Pulpit’s Farm’’ was purchased with the 
£400. In 1720 Dame Halford, by will, devised £2,000 to 
the Governors of the Bounty on condition that the chapel of 
St. Anne, Kew Green, should be one of the livings aug- 
mented. The Governors consented, and added a further 
£200. With this additional money a farm in Hertfordshire 
was bought. The first curate was the Rev. T. Fogg. He 
diel in 1721, and the Rev. Adam Hill succeeded him. In 
the same year Lady Capel died, and by her will left £10 4 
year towards the maintenance of the minister at Kew, the 
successors to her estate to have two pews free in the chapel. 
A Mr. Lewis, who followed Mr. Hill, died in 1742. Mr. 
Morrell and Mr. Bellamy were afterwards curates, and at 
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the death of the latter, in 1788, by virtue of an Act of Parlia- 


ment passed in 1769, Kew became a distinct parish, and 


the Rev. Wm. Foster was in July 1788 appointed its first 
vicar. The Rev. Charles Caleb Colton, the author of 
“ Lacon," а man of talent, but a gambler, who eventually 
committed suicide in France, was at one time Vicar of Kew. 

At the time of its erection Kew Church consisted only 
of a nave and south aisle up to the present altar steps, but 
in 1805 it was considerably enlarged and altered by 
George III., who built the Royal Gallery for his numerous 
family. This accommodates sixty persons. On the front of 
the gallery now hang five escutcheons, to the memory of 
Queen Charlotte, George III., George IV., William IV., and 
the Queen of Hanover, to whose memory a large escutcheon is 
also fixed in the south wall. On the re-opening of the church 
the King and Queen and nine princes and princesses were 
present. In 1737-38 the character of the church was again 
much altered ; in fact, almost completely changed, being 
considerably enlarged under the direction of Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville, through the munificence of William IV., who 
during his last visit to Kew in April 1837 had the plans and 
estimates prepared, and at his death, only two months after- 
wards, it was found his Majesty had set apart £5,000 to 
complete the work. The following inscription, dictated by 
himself, and engraved on brass, is to be seen on the front of 
the Royal Gallery :— 

“ King William IV., in the year 1836, directed 200 free 
seats to be provided in this church at his expense, for the 
accommodation of the poor of the parish and the children of 
the King's School, to be appropriated for ever to their use. — 
Rev. Richard Burch Byam, Vicar; Edward Scard, Esq., 
Churchwarden. ” 

The church was again restored and vestries added in 1885, 
when the present organ was built. The portico of the church 
is of the Doric Order, having balusters over the entrance 
doors, and the clock tower is octagonal, springing from the 
roof. The interior of the church presents an elegant appear- 
ance. The roof is waggon-shaped, supported by six Doric 
columns, and at the end by pilasters. The altar recess is 
suitably ornamented, and there was in another recess an 
organ said to have belonged to Handel It was a favourite 
of George III., and in 1823 George IV. is stated to have pre- 
sented it to the parish. One pipe of this instrument was 
Incorporated with the present organ—all that was worth 
using—and I am informed even this memento of Royalty 
would be gladly dispensed with. | 

Of the three coloured windows in the chancel, the centre 
one was the gift of the first Duke of Cambridge (Adolphus), 
and is remarkable from the fact that no figure of our Saviour 
1s to be seen on it; the one to the right was erected to the 
memory of Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck (Queen 
Mary's mother), who died in 1897 ; and that on the left is to 
perpetuate the good work of the Rev. E. W. Nott, a former 
vicar of Kew. 

In the south wall is a stately monument to the Lady Capel 
previously mentioned, who devised an estate near Faversham, 


taph to the Countess of Derby, monuments to Jeremiah 
Meyer, a painter in miniature and enamel; to Francis 
Bauer, draughtsman, Botanic Gardens; to Gainsborough, 
the celebrated painter; to the Hookers (father and son) ; 
to Joshua Kirby, painter ; to the Aitons, gardeners at Kew š 
to Mrs. Anne Scard ; and the Cambridge monuments to his 
servants. "There are also several brass plates on the floor of 
е centre aisle. 

The present vicar of Kew parish church (St. Anne’s) is 
the Rev. W. H. Bliss, M.A., who was appointed to the living 
in 1885, and to whom we are indebted for allowing us to 
inspect the registers, including the record of the Royal 
marriage. In connection with the church and Kew, I ought 
e Viner, who for twenty-two years has 
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ists, and in the worlds of music and art ; but I can only name | 
a few of them. It is remarkable that Dr. William Turner, 
the first scientific botanist, had a house at Kew about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Mr. Molyneux, the heir 
of the Capels, erected in his grounds a telescope, which 
Bradley, the Astronomer Royal, used to make observations, 
and which resulted in the discovery of the Aberration of 
Light and the Nutation of the Earth’s Axis. The spot is that 
now occupied by the sun dial, and William IV. erected the 
memorial to his fame, which, as we saw, faces the Palace. 

Among other notable residents are: Sir Arthur Helps, 
the essayist and writer; Sir Peter Lely, the painter; 
William Cobbett, the demagogue; Mrs. Papendiek, court 
diarist; Richard Proctor, lecturer on astronomy; J. C. 
Bach, son of the great composer; Hofland, the painter; 
Fischer, Gainsborough's son-in-law ; Zoffany, the wandering 
portrait group painter; Joshua Kirby, friend of Gains- 
borough ; Mrs. Trimmer, of Sunday School fame; Francis 
Bauer, draughtsman, who laid before the Royal Society a 
paper by J. N. de Niepce, from which photography sprang, 
his theory being shortly afterwards developed by Daguerre, 
of daguerreotype fame. 

The Botanic Gardens. E 


In reference to the Royal Botanic Gardens (to which 
several comprehensive guides have been published, and can 
be had at a low price), it is my intention to be only brief. 


лт 


ТНЕ РАСОрА 


The founder of the first ‘‘ Exotic" Garden (as it was then 
styled) at Kew was Lord Capel; and, as I have previously 
mentioned, Princess Augusta, along with Lord Bute, had 
much to do with the laying out of the first “ Botanic "' Garden 
at Kew. 

Kew and Richmond Gardens were thrown into one by 
the removal of Love Lane in 1757, and by 1785 the grounds 
took their present shape. They were acquired by the nation 
in 1845, and now comprise an area of over 288 acres. Under 
the Aitons and Hookers (fathers and sons in both cases) they 
have no rival for size and beauty. 

The Chinese Pagoda, which is 163 feet high, ten-storeyed, 
octagonal in shape, and has a Spiral staircase, was designed 
by Sir Wm. Chambers. It is not now open to 
The observatory in the Old Deer Park adjoining was erected 


Бу George III. іп 1768-69, and was also designed by Sir Wm. 


Chambers. There are four museums in different parts of the 
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Gardens, a large palm house, and other '' houses "> and one 
would have no difficulty in profitably spending, not a whole 
day only, but several, in viewing the exquisite '' gardens "' 
and vistas within the grounds, and inspecting the contents 
of the various museums—all without payment, too. 

As we entered Museum III. (the old Orangery. which was 
built for Princess Augusta), on the left we saw a Totem 
Pole, from the village of Tanoo, Moresby Island, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, British Columbia. On a typewritten 
description near it is stated that this Totem Pole formed the 
front and only entrance to the house. It is made of cedar 
(Тһиуа gigantea, Nutt.), and was the gift of the Hon. James 
Baker in 1898. Its position with regard to the frame of the 
house is shown in the centre one of three photographs, placed 
near to where the pole stands. Between the ears of the 
Totem projected the end of the ridge pole, which rested on the 
top of the Totem, helping to keep it in place. The carving 
represents the crest of the late owner’s family—an eagle over 
an unknown animal. The upper one of the three photos 
mentioned is a general view of the village of Tanoo, while 
the lower picture shows a portion of the house from which 
the Totem Pole was taken. Close by the Totem Pole are a 
specimen block of Abraham’s oak and a tree the growth of 
the branches of which is very remarkable. In this museum, 
too, will be found the Royal Crown which at one time adorned 
the parish church flagstaff. 

I must also mention the “North " Gallery in the gardens 
which Miss Marianne North built as a home for her unique 
collections of paintings of flowers, which cost her so much 
time and labour in many countries. 

The present Director of the gardens, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir D. Prain, C.M.G., F.S.S., &c., is a worthy successor to 
the renowned Sir W, Thiselton-Dyer. 

Mv notes have been collated by researches in Mr. A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff's “ Kew Gardens," illustrated by T. Mower 
Martin, and published by Messrs. Black; “Old Kew." by 
Llovd Sanders; ‘‘ The Home Counties Magazine" ; Man- 
ning & Bray's “Surrey”; and a lecture on “ Kew ” de- 
livered by Mr. Edwin Simpson in 1849, &c. 

I am much indebted to the officials of the Norwood and 
Minet Libraries for access to several volumes relating to Kew 
and Surrey, readily placed at my disposal. I would also 
thank the Rev. S. Goldney, M.A., and Mr. G. D. Patterson 
for the time they have devoted to us to-day and the informa- 
tion imparted ; to the Rev. A. Ogilvy, M.A., for showing me 
over Kew Church a short time ago; also to you, gentlemen, 
for honouring me with your attendance here to-day, my hope 
being that I have not wearied you, and that you will have 
no regret for spending this truly delightful spring afternoon 
with me in Kew, in its parish church, and in its magnificent 
gardens. | 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Ox the initiative of the Glasgow Institute of Architects a 
letter on behalf of the Institute, the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association, the Aberdeen Society of Architects, and 
the Dundee Institute of Architects has been sent to Lord 
Beauchamp, First Commissioner of Works, with reference 
to the arrangements now being made by the Government 
for the supervision and preservation of the ancient build- 
ines coming under the Board about to be constituted for 
the care of the national historica] monuments. In the 
letter it is stated that from the answer to the question 
asked in the House of Commons bv Mr. Hogge, M.P., on 
Mav 29 it appears that it is in the power of the First 
Commissioner of Works to constitute, should he find it 
desirable, an independent Board to deal with Scottish 
national historical monuments. As representing the mem- 
bers of the architectural profession practising in Scotland, 
the signatories to the letter are strongly of opinion that 
it is not only advisable but necessary, in order to ensure an 
efficient and satisfactory return for the activities. and 
resources of the Department, as fay as Scotland is con- 
cerned, that a separate Advisory Board be constituted in 
the same manner as already done for the National Histori- 
cal Monuments Commission. 

The reasons urged are as follow :— | 

(1) An Advisory Board with its headquarters in Scot- 
land would be more intimately in touch with the profes- 
sional, scientific, and artistic bodies interested in the 
ancient architectural monuments of Scotland not only as 
the Jandmarks of our national history, but as the vehicles 
of study for -the students of architecture and the allied 


arts. 


(2) The Board could more readily be composed of those 
best fitted to assess the artistic or historic value of the 
subjects brought under their notice, for it must be borne in 
mind that all students of architecture in Scotland are 
carefully trained in the history of ancient English archi- 
tecture, but to the English architect ancient Scottish archi- 
tecture is, generally speaking, of minor interest, 

(3) Our ancient Scottish architecture has, like the 
Scottish people, strong national characteristics, which are 
being more deeply studied and appreciated as the years 
advance, and the subscribers are satisfied that the inclusion 
of our national monuments under an English Board would 
be taken as a slight on our national sentiment and keenly 
resented, | 

It is suggested that if such a Board as 1s desired be 
constituted it would be advisable to have the architectural 
profession adequately represented. In conclusion, the sig- 
uatories say that they will be glad, should the First Com- 
missioner desire to discuss the matter further, to send a 
aeputation to wait upon him, and that he may rest assured 
of their readiness to give any assistance that might facili- 
tate the formation of such a Board. 

The letter is signed, on behalf of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, by A. Lorne Campbell, F.R.I.B.A.. 
President, and James Kerr, Hon. Secretary; on behalf of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, by Alexander N. Pater- 
son, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B. A., President, and C. J. Maclean, 
Secretary; on behalf of the Aberdeen Society of Architects, 
by Arthur Clyne, F.R.I.B.A., President, and Harbourne 
Maclennan, Hon. Secretary; and on behalf of the Dundee 
Institute of Architects, by G. P. K. Young, A.R.I.B.A., 
President, and William Salmond, Lic.R.I.B.A., Secretary. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. I 
THE Society of Architects being of the opinion that it is 
desirable in the public interest that persons requiring pro- 
fessional aid in architecture should be enabled to distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners, and that steps 
should be taken to prevent unqualified and incompetent 
persons from posing as architects, have to that cnd drafted 
“а Bill for the Registration of Architects.” 

Those whose assistance is essential im passing the Bill 
through Parliament, together with all other members of the 
public who may be affected by the proposals, are invited to 
consider the following observations, and to communicate their 
views to the Society, so that the Bill may, when introduced, 
be so far as possible of a non-contentious character. 

Architects have the spending :n the aggregate of vast 
sums of public money and the control of matters affecting the 
life, health, convenience, and financial interests of a very 
large section of the community. The practice of architecture 
calls for the possession and exercise of many and varied 
gifts and attainments, chief among which are artistic sense 
and feeling, scientific and professional knowledge, practical 
skill, and business ability. 

The various architectural bodies publish registers of their 
members, but the value of these lists of architects as 4 
guide and protection to the public is very considerably dis- 
counted by the fact that the public directories necessarily 
schedule under the title of ** Architect." without reference to 
his qualifications, any person who claims that designation. 
whether justified or not. 

The proposal for the revistration of architects is not 2 
new one, nor does it introduce any new principle. It is 
merely carrying to its logical conclusion of State registration 
the present voluntary system of registration of their members 
by the various architectural bodies. Registration is in force 
in several European countries, many of the American States, 
and a number of our own Dominions ; while others are apply- 
ing for it. 

The proposal is that at the time of the passing of the Act 
every bona-fide qualified architect shall be entitled to register. 
and that the vested interests of engineers, surveyors, clerks 
of works, builders, or other persons who may be affected shall 
be protected, and opportunity afterwards given to all who 
wish to practise architecture of qualifying for admittance 
to the register. Only those so registered are to be entitled 
to recover fees for services rendered as architects. 

The Bill would provide (inter alia) for the establishment 
of a registering body or Council, comprised of members 
appointed by the Privy Council, the Royal Academy of Arts. 
and the Architectural Societies, for the administration © 
the Act and the conduct of the examinations. 
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The first effect of an Architects’ Registration Act would 
be to give an immediate and definite impulse to architec- 
tural education and training by setting up a compulsory 
standard of qualification. The chief weakness of the present 
voluntary system of architectural examinations is that they 
are not obligatory (except under certain conditions for 
admittance to membership of architectural bodies). At pre- 
sent such examinations are not in any case essential as a 
preliminary to the practice of architecture or to the claim- 
ing of the title of architect. 

The ultimate result of such an Act of Parliament would 
be that the unqualified practitioner would be gradually 
eliminated by effluxion of time without inflicting injustice 
or hardship on anyone, and without creating a monopoly, 
while the public would have a guarantee that in employing 
any architect they would secure the services of a person 
possessed of at least the minimum qualifications required for 
the proper performance of his very onerous duties. 

Among some of the advantages to the public which in 
the opinion of the Society would be secured as a result of the 
passing of a Registration Act of the kind advocated would 
be: The raising of the standard of architectural education 
and training by the substitution of a compulsory in place of 
a voluntary system of qualification, the consequent adequate 
protection of the interests of that large section of the public 
affected, and the recognition by the State of the art of archi- 
tecture as a great national asset to be fostered and cultivated 
to the utmost. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, CAPRI: NEW PORCH. 
Tuz English Church of All Saints, Capri, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar on April 16, 1912. Mr. 
Harold E, Trower, the British Consular Agent, and Mr. A. 
Grahame were the churchwardens. In recognition of the 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, CAPRI. 


kindness of the English-speaking residents in the island 
a porch has been added as the gift of Sir Lees Knowles, 
Bart, C.V.O., and executed in the Byzantine manner in 
harmony with the church, the work being carried out 
locally from the plans of Mr. W. D. Caróe, F.S.A. 


Мв. James GOLDIE, of Rosslyn House, Kelvinside, 
Glasgow, contractor and builder, died on February 6, 
leaving £85,601 personal property. 

THE British School of Archeology in Egypt will hold 
their annual exhibition of antiquities from Tarkhan, Gerzeh, 
and Memphis, discovered by Professor Flinders Petrie and 


students, from June 30 to July 26 at University College, 
London. 


PORCH ALL SAINTS CHURCH, CAPRI. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE CONSULTING 
ENGINEER AND THE MUNICIPAL ENGINEER.* 


Ву Н. C. Н. SHENTON. 


THERE should be no antagonism between the consulting en- 
gineer and the municipal engineer. They are both members 
of the same profession, and for that reason should carefully 
study their common interest. Signs are not wanting that 
the time is ripe for combination among engineers with the 
object of improving their standing and general welfare, and 
the present paper is written with the object of furthering this 
end. There is absolutely no difference in status between 
the two branches of the profession. We are all engineers, 
we all start level, we all receive much the same education 
and training, and eventually elect to specialise or to take up 
municipal appointments, or work in some other branch of the 
profession not under present consideration. Without doubt, 
a great municipal engineer of long experience is a better man 
professionally than a consulting engineer of smaller experi- 
ence, and similarly a great consulting engineer is profes- 
sionally of more importance than a municipal engineer of 
lesser attainments. This may be a truism, but it needs to 
be understood properly in order that, when they have to 
work together, the senior man (as regards experience and 
attainments) should take the lead without any feeling on the 
part of his friend, the consultant or salaried official, as the 
case may be, that he is being treated with want of proper 
consideration. 

The combination of all classes of engineers into one body 
is not beyond hope, but the combination of engineers of a 
particular class should not only be quite possible, but may 
well be attempted at the present time. For instance, all 
engineers holding municipal appointments could combine 


* A Paper read before a meeting of the Instit sat 
Ergineers on June 25. g ution of Municipal 
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(From Deutsche Bauzeitung. 


NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BAD KISSINGEN.—Professor Max Littmann, Architect. 


very easily, but in the author's opinion such combination 
would be incomplete, because it, would leave out a very large 
number of men who advise as to the construction of some of 
the most important works of local authorities —viz. the con- 
sulting engineers. A difficulty at once presents itself as to 
who should be included in such an organisation and who 
should be excluded. It is not to be denied that there is a 
certain number of consulting engineers whose experience does 
not entitle them to call themselves “ specialists," and whose 
knowledge of the subjects upon which they undertake to give 
advice is inferior to that of the average municipal engineer ; 
persons whose knowledge on all matters not pertaining to 
municipal work may or may not be great, but who are looked 
upon with considerable disfavour, and justly so, by those 
municipal engineers with whom they may have to work. 
Any man, however limited his knowledge may be, is at the 
present time able to write the letters C.E. after his name, 
take an office and give advice, and if he possesses influential 
friends and a plausible manner he stands a good chance of 
obtaining work with which he is quite unqualified to deal. 
There ought to be some method whereby such persons should 
be prevented from advising as to the spending of public 
monev. On the other hand (and it is necessary to be per- 
fectly frank), there are many persons holding positions in 
municipal or district council offices who by no stretch of 
imagination can be considered worthy of the title of emn 
gineer." In the author's opinion, a district surveyor is. 
or should be. an engineer; yet in small urban and rural 
districts, and even, perhaps, in some boroughs, where the 
salaries paid to the district surveyors are too small to tempt 
experienced men to act. men of a very inferior type as re- 
gards experience are frequently employed. Ignorant coun- 
cilors are frequently of opinion that if a man is a good 
bricklayer or tradesman he is an engineer, and they employ 
him as their surveyor, partly from motives of mistaken 
economy and largely because they prefer to have someone 
to whom they «an dictate, and whom they will treat with 
very little respect, thinking that thereby they, being 
omniscient іп all matters pertaining to th- surveyor's depart- 


ment, may have the ruling hand. In this way the dignity 
of the engineer's position is lowered, and an enormous waste 
of public money takes place. 

The properly trained and qualified man, whether he is a 
municipal or a consulting engineer, looks with considerable 
dislike on the two classes of amateur engineer mentioned, 
and he would like to see the profession so organised that the 
incompetent person should find it as difficult to call himself 
an engineer as to call himself a lawyer or a doctor. How- 
ever, on this point one must carefully avoid coming to a 
false conclusion. "There are many good engineers whose early 
training was that of a different calling, but who pos 
such ability that they forced themselves forward, gaining 
experience, it may be, in a very humble station, and finally 
taking their places in the profession as honoured members 
with absolute justice. It is therefore necessary to consider 
whether many of the men who cause so much annoyance by 
undertaking work for which they can show no proper qualifi- 
cations, and by doing it for an entirely insufficient remunera- 
tion, are not often persons of considerable ability whom it 
would be difficult and unwise to treat as being completely 
outside our ranks. The very fact that they possess the 
assurance to undertake engineering work suggests the posses- 
sion of one of the qualities most necessary to all engineers, 
viz. pluck. These men, whatever their previous condition 
may have been, may be quite capable of gaining the necessary 
experience and training to qualify them as engineers, but 
till they have done so, whatever their age and position may 
be, they can only be regarded as juniors, and should be 
treated accordingly. In that case the local authority who 
tried to employ such unqualified persons in chief positions, 
or as consultants, should be prevented in the same way as 
they could be prevented from appointing a medical student 
to the position of medical officer. Leaving out of our con- 
sideration the inexperienced class of men on both sides, we 
may consider the remainder as belonging to one class, and 
these ought to be able to unite for their common g 

The most important question at the present time is that 
of remuneration. No engineer ought to be made to work for 
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THE GERMAN OPERA HOUSE, CHARLOTTENBURG.—Herr HEINRICH See ina, Architect. 


insufficient payment. The municipal engineer is sometimes 
a perfectly competent specialist, and can advise his Council 
better than any consultant upon a given matter outside his 
ordinary duties, but when he does so without receiving proper 
fees such as the consultant would charge, he is doing the 
profession serious harm. He is ranking himself with a sort 
of consultant who prepares schemes for nothing, or who 
obtains work by offering to do it at a reduced commission. In 
the abstract one must condemn such practices utterly, but 
such is the unfortunate condition of the profession, owing, 
however, entirely to lack of organisation, that the municipal 
engineer may be forced to do work quite outside his ordinary 
duties without charge, in order to keep his position, and the 
consultant may be forced to work for nothing in the hope of 
being able to make a living some day. This is entirely 
wrong, but it has been done. There is only one remedy: we, 
as engineers, should combine and organise for registration, 
so that the incompetent men may be excluded from the ranks 
of those who act in chief positions, and when this has been 
done we shall be able to refuse to work except to a proper 
scale of charges; and, moreover, we ought to be prevented 
from doing so. Means must be devised whereby it is made 
impossible for local authorities to obtain the services of their 
salaried officials or of consultants except by paying proper 
salaries or proper fees. In this matter the assistance of the 
Local Government Board is required, and it is not beyond 
hope that such assistance would be given if once the pro- 
fession were properly organised. It is perfectly clear that 
the Board have the greatest dislike to the employment of 
unsuitable persons by local authorities, and that even at 
the present time, as far as their powers permit them, they 
do very good work in refusing to sanction loans for unsuitable 
schemes prepared by incompetent persons. 

It is urged at times that the municipal engineer is un- 
fairly taking up the work of the consultant. This, in the 
author’s opinion, is quite incorrect, for it is obviously the 
bounden duty of a municipal engineer to give his best services 
to his employers, and so long as he can do the work, and his 
remuneration is adequate, the consulting engineer has no 
grounds for complaint. Where a consultant is called in to 
advise a local authority, his work should be done in such 
а way as to assist and strengthen the position of the munici- 
pal engineer, and similarly the municipal engineer should 
work with the consultant, so as to ensure the success of his 
work in every possible way, both sides avoiding doing any- 
thing likely to bring the profession into disrepute. In the 
author’s experience these relations are generally quite satis- 
factory, but it would be of considerable interest to learn the 
experience of others upon this point. 

A consulting engineer is sometimes called in by an 
authority whose surveyor is a man of knowledge and 


experience, but whose services are entirely undervalued and 
underpaid by his Council, and whose position is the reverse 
of pleasant. It is possible in such a case for the consultant 
to insist upon proper respect being paid to such a man, and 
he should make it his business to do so, and to help him to 
advancement in every way possible, as the Council are likely 
to attach importance to the action of the consultant and to 
the degree of respect with which he treats the surveyor. 

It may be asked whether it is possible, after all, to make 
an exact distinction between the man who is an engineer and 
the man who is not. In the author's opinion there is no 
difficulty whatever in deciding whether a man is a qualified 
municipal engineer. It is not at the present time a question 
of examinations passed, of pupilage or of membership of 
societies and institutions. It is simply and solely a matter 
of training and experience, and unless a man has been occu- 
pied for an extended period on municipal engineering work 
he cannot by any possibility be rightly called a municipal 
engineer. A civil engineer is not necessarily a municipal 
engineer any more than a doctor is necessarily a medical 
officer. Similarly with regard to consultants, the consult- 
ing engineer is a specialist, and this implies that he has 
made a special and extended study of some particular branch 
of engineering, such as waterworks, sewerage, or electrical 
work. He is an expert in some particular work, and it 1s 
obvious that he is sailing under false colours if he calls 
himself an expert, unless his knowledge and experience of the 
particular work he undertakes are extensive. It is very 
desirable that engineers in private practice who undertake to 
do work upon which public money is spent should be care- 
fully registered, not simply as engineers, for that term is too 
vague, but as water engineers, gas engineers, sewerage en- 
gineers, tramway engineers, &c., as the case may be. It is, 
after all, a simple matter for a man who poses, say, as a 
gas engineer, to show that his experience is such as to qualify 
him to give advice on that subject; if he cannot he is not 
fit to advise as to the spending of public money on gasworks. 
Municipal engineers can help their consulting brethren on 
this point greatly by urging their authorities to see that 
their consultants on any particular work are really specialists 
for that work, and not for something else. They can also 
assist very materially by joining energetically as a body in 
any scheme for combination which may be forthcoming for 
the better organisation of the profession. 


An exhibition of pictures by Spanish old masters will 
be held at the Grafton Galleries from October next ‘or 
four months, and the proceeds will be divided between the 
National Gallery and a Spanish Societv in Madrid. The 
Duke of Wellington is Chairman of the General Committee, 
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THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS ГТО. 


сє Relief Decorations.” 
ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, = LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, É, 


London Show ТО айа Row, W.C. London Shew Rooms: 


Works Tel. No. : : 185 Darwen. 1 Newman Street, W. London Tel. No. : 492 East. 
kondon Tel. No. : lets London." London Tel. No.: 8769 Gerrard. Telegrams : “ Lignomur, London.” 
‘Telegrams rence ta, Darwen.” Telegrams : “ Lincrusta- Walton, London.” 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FUL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd. as 10% 


SPECIFY 


CLARIDGE'S 


PYRIMONT-SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE 


FOR DAMP-COURSE, 


ROOFS -FLOORS 


ETC. 


CLARIDGE’S PATENT ASPHALTE CO., Ltd. 
21 SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


8836 CITY. ESTABLISHED 1838. “Claridge, Estrand, Condon.” 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


are мара to the requirements of all 
classes of buildings. 


They are FIREPROOF, 

Easily operated, 

Simple in construction, 
Durable in use, 

And in every way efficient. 


Thousands of these shutters are in 1180 
in all parts of the world. 


Arthur L, Gibson & (0, 


Radnor Works, 
Strawberry Vale, 
TWICKENHAM. 
MANCHESTER: 


33 Arcade Chamber’: 
St. Mary's Ga 


GREAT ERN. RAILWAY--LAMBI DEFOT. - LASGO 
в a w 
Fitted throughout ite length with Shutters, Ata goons DEPOT., In. wide. 79 West Regent Street. 
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Essex. 

Harwich.—Police Station and Quarters. Mr. F. Whit- 

more, County architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelms- 
ford. 
Salvation Army Sailors’ Home, Church Street. 
T'endring.—Guardians' Cottage Homes. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Bream.—Fifty workmen's cottages. 

West Dean.—One hundred workmen's cottages, Cannop 
HAMPSHIRE. J : 

Basingstoke.—Lunatic Asylum, Park Prewett. Messrs. 
G. T. Hine & Н. C. Pegg, architects, 35 Parliament 
Street, London, S.W. 

KENT. 

Canterbury.—Simon Langton Boys' School: gymnasium 
and other additions. Messrs. Jennings & Gray, archi- 
tects, 4 St. Margaret's Street. | 

Dartford.—Grammar School: additions. Mr. В. Маг- 
chant, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Bedford Square, Lon- 
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ENGLISH AND SWISS WATER-COLOURS 
BY MR. C. A. C. JEFFCOCK. 


Ат the Dudley Galleries in Piccadilly Mr. Charles Jeffcock 
has on exhibition a small collection of his studies, mainly 
in East Anglia and Engelberg. We say a small collection, 
for it is but sixty all told; and yet, as the output of but 
three years (and probably only part of such output) the artist 
may lay some claim to be an energetic student. 

Some would go further, and declare that a past exhibitor 
at the bigger galleries just across the road is something more 
than a student; but the possession of wall space at the 
Royal Academy of Arts does not, in our opinion, connote a 
diploma of mastership. Mr. Jeffcock has in No. 45 a relic 
of last year’s Academy Show, but it is not, as we think, one 
of the most attractive of the present collection. It is a view 
of the **Old Salt Mill, Southwold." The Southwold series 
appeals to us most by reason of a certain sympathy displayed, 
an understanding of the grey spirit of the seashore. Mr. 


Jeffcock does not, in truth, limn la joie de vivre, but still don, W.C. | | 
at times he knows how to impart a brightness into his work Tenterden.—Workhouse: alterations. 
that lends some relief to the prevailing greyness. We would LANCASHIRE. 


Bolton.—Mossfield Mill, Vernon Street: alterations for 
Messrs. Knowles, Ltd. 
All Saints’ School, Union Street: alterations. Mr. 
D. F. Green, architect, 8 Acresfield. 

Bury.—Spinning mill, for the Peel Spinning and Manu- 
facturing Co. Messrs. J. Stott & Son, architects, 
34 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

Salford.—Works for Messrs. Gresham & Craven, Ltd. Mr. 
Н. H. Brown, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 20 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Loughborough.—Electricity Works: extensions (£11,000). 


direct attention to the following Southwold sketches: 
** Easton Cliff," ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow,” “© Easterly Gale” 
(28), ‘and ‘‘Southwold from the Shore" (47 and 53); т 
No. 47 the distant buildings need modulation and massing in 
treatment. Some of the Aldeburgh studies prove attractive, 
but one of the best exhibits is ‘‘ Walberswick Ferry," which 
is full of esprit, and is a thoroughly good piece of work. The 
Swiss series did not interest us, though Mr. Jeffcock can 
paint snow well, and in No. 27, ‘‘ Down a Side Lane, Engel- 
berg," he shows a bright morceau. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Charndon.—Council Schools (£1,000). 

Chesham.—Townfield Chapel and School. 

Slough.—Congregational Sunday schools (£900). 

Secondary School: extensions (£4,300). 
CHESHIRE. 

Nantwich.—Grammar School: new buildings (£12,800). 
County architect. 

Stockport.—Grammar School. Messrs. Spalding & 
Theakston, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 36 and 37 King 
Street, London, E.C. 

(CUMBERLAND. 
Carlisle.—Post Office, Warwick Road. 
Devon. 

Bradworthy, Clovelly, Dalwood, and Moretonhampstead 
(Greenhi ll).—Elementary schools: improvements (£950). 

Newton Abbot.—Asylum: nine pairs of attendants’ cot- 
tages (£6,000). 

Vewton St. Cyres, Plymouth (East Street, East Stone- 
house), and  Stokenham  (Huccombe).—Elementary 
schools: improvements (£950). 

Okeham pton.—Police Station. 

Plymouth and Stokenham.—(See above.) 

DURHAM. 

Chilton.—Church. Mr. W. H. Wood, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 20 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Gateshead.—Congregational Church,  Felling-on-Tyne: 
alterations. Mr. J. C. Maxwell, A.R.LB.A., archi- 
tect, 25 Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Gilesgate Moor.—Two houses for Miss D. E. Edis. 

Hebburn.—St. Oswald’s School (£2,500). Mr. J. H. 
Morton, F.R.I.B.A., architect, N.E. Bank Chambers, 
South Shields. 

Murton.—101 working-class houses (£24,700). 

Spennymoor.— Market buildings, shops, public hall, &c. 
(£11,000). Mr. J. L. Miller, contractor, Back Spring 
Terrace, North Shields. 

Springwell. —House for Mr. H. L. Gradon. 

Stanley, West.—Royal Hippodrome Theatre of Varieties. 

Ushaw Moor.—Three houses for Messrs. J. & R. Wood. 


Mark field.—Workmen's dwellings. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Frodingham.—Public Baths, Concert-room, &c. (£2,500). 


Council surveyor. 

Quadring.—Workmen’s cottages. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Brington.—Baptist Manse. Mr. J. T. Powell, contractor, 
11 Lorne Road, Northampton . 

Corby.—Council School (£3,700). Messrs. T. Hickman & 
Sons, contractors, Northampton Road, Market Har- 
borough. 

Earls Barton.—Wesleyan Church: extensions. Messrs. 
Talbot Brown & Fisher, FF.R.LB.A., architects, 
““ Burystead,’’ Wellingborough. 

Silverstone.—Council School (£1,900). Mr. W. Heap, 
contractor, Lea Road, Northampton. 

Towcester.—Council School (£2,400). Mr. W. Higgins, 
contractor, 13 and 15 Gray Street, Northampton. 

Wellingborough.—Cottage Hospital: extension (£1,500). 

W oodford-cum-Membris.—Council School (£2,000). Mr. 
W. Heap, contractor, Lea Road, Northampton. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
. Berwick-on-Tweed.—Cinematograph and Variety Theatre, 
&c. (£4,500), for Messrs. Pictureland (Berwick), 
Ltd.  Messrs. Simpson & Lawson, FF.R.I.B.A., 
architects, Emerson Chambers, Blackett Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Workhouse : alterations (£4,000). 

Blyth.—W aterloo Hotel: rebuilding. Messrs. W. & T. В. 
Milburn, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 19 Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 

North Shields.—Picture Palace, for the Albion Cinema, 
Ltd. Mr. W. Stockdale, A.R.LB.A., architect, 
81 Howard Street. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Basford.—Guardians’ Nurses’ Homes (£2,800). 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Shrewsbury.—Sixty-three houses, the Comet Field 
(£11,150). Mr. G. E. Probert, contractor, НШ Street, 
Bradley, Bilston. 

SOMERSET. 

Weston-super-Mare.—House, Quantock Road and Wallis- 
cote Road South. Mr. R. C. E. Griffiths, architect, 
West Court, Bridgend. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Halmerend.—Council Schools. 

Hanley.—Domestic and Manual Instruction Centre, Glass 
Street. 

Knutton.—Infants’ Council School (£1,850). Mr. S. 
Heath (of Basford), contractor. 


Rushall.—Infants’ Council School (£3,200). Mr. W. Roe - 


(of Wolverhampton), contractor. 
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London Office 5 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


London Works = Orchard Place, Blackwall, E. 


Tanks & Gisterns 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
КИ ee сс HORMONE ас ен 


DOWN DRAUGHT 
AND JTS CURE 


Will you write to us for a fully illustrated 
Booklet wich will give full particulars? 


J. H. SANKEY & SON, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ЕззЕх WHARF, CANNING Town, LONDON, E. 


Sole Makers of the improved HOT WATER TANKS 


fitted with Brain’s Patent Manhole & Cover. Solid Corners. 


Easily and Quickly 
snag The prineipal feature of 
the CHAMPION CHIMNEY POT is 
its magnificent updraft. 


No Leaky Joints. 


No India Rubber 
Ring Required. 


а 
Strong and Durable. | : For many years the 
D Champion’’ has been speci- 


Cheapest and Best 
on the market. 


D 


Can be obtained 
from а! Builders’ MA 
Merchants and Iron- Ж 


fied by LEADING ARCHITECTS, 
and has sold in large numbers. 

Architects speak highly of 
its SMOKE-CURING and VENTI. 
LATION qualities, and admit 
it to beof excellent design. 

Catalogues with views and 
particulars оп application to 
The Patent Chimney Pot Co., 
Ltd., 105 Albion St., LEEDS. 


Orr’s Zinc White Limited 


Telegram: : “ Orr, Widnes.” WI D N ES, LAN CS. Telephone : No. 56. 
Manufacturers of 


“ ZINGESSOL” ER PAINT, and 


and 


NON-POISONOUS WHITE PIGMENTS. 


ZINC SULPHIDE WHITE (Original Patentees). 
PURE OXIDE OF ZINC, produced by sublimation 


of the metal. 


IRON KECS, DRUMS & CANS, 
CALVD. CORRUCATED & PLAIN SHEETS, 
STEEL-FRAMED ROOFS & BUILDINCS, Eto. 


“SI — special White for use in place of White 
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ExGLAND—conlinued. 
STAFFORDSHIRE—continued. 
Stoke-on-Trent.—Police Station, Fenton (£2,500). Messrs. 
Cornes & Son, contractors, Lichfield Street, Hanley. 
SURREY. 
Croydon.—St. Philip's parish hall (for 500 sittings) 
£2,000. 

Wesleyan Hall, Bandon Hill. Messrs. Gordon & Gun- 
ton, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Finsbury House, 
Blomfield Street, London, E.C. | 

Guildford.—Girls’ County School, Farnham Road 
(£12,800). Messrs. Jarvis (A.R.I.B.A.) & Richards, 
architects, 10 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W. Messrs. 
H. Knight & Sons, contractors, 16 Bruce Grove, Totten- 
ham, N. | 

Woking.—Technical Institute and Secondary School 
(£22,600). Messrs. Jarvis & Richards (as above), archi- 
tects. Messrs. Wallis & Son, contractors. 


SUSSEX. 
Eastbourne.—Tuberculosis Sanatorium (£4,500). 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham.—Cinematograph Hall, Bath Road, for Mr. 


A. Burt. 
Guardians’ Children’s Homes: two additional houses, 
Shendley (£3,800). 

Coleshill.—National School: additions and alterations 

(£1,500). 
WILTSHIRE. 

Westbury.—Parish Church: alterations. Mr. H. Brak- 

spear, A.R.I.B.A., architect, High Street, Corsham. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Pershore.—-Workhouse : alterations. Mr. Dicks, architect, 

1 Market Place, Evesham. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Denaby.—Picture Hall, Doncaster Road, for Empire 
Palace (Denaby), Ltd. Мг. P. А. Hinchcliffe, 
A.R.1.B.A., architect, 14 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Edlington.—Church for 500 sittings (£35,000). Mr. N. 
Masters, architect, Bank Chambers, Scot Lane, Doncas- 
ter. Messrs. Roper & Sons, Ltd., contractors, Bruce 
Works, Mowbray Street, Sheffield. 

Huddersfield.—Seven houses and a shop, Salendine Nook. 
Messrs. J. Berry & Sons, architects, 3 Market Place. 

Sheffield. —Council School, Langsett Road: additions and 
alterations. City architect, Town Hall. 

Thirsk.—Workhouse: alterations (£500). Mr. J. Houfe, 
architect, Albert Chambers, Harrogate. 


WALES. 


Aberdare.—House. Mr. W. B. Rees, architect, 3 Dum- 
fries Place, Cardiff. 

Clocaenog.—Council School. 

Glynceiriog (near).—Council School at Nantyr. County 
architect. 

Goodwick.—Vicarage (£1,400). Mr. H. J. P. Thomas, 
architect, 9 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. Mr. T. 
Harries, contractor, Hazelbeach, Neyland. 

New Broughton.—Domestic Training Centre. 

Senghenydd.—Working-men’s Constitutional Club: addi- 
tions. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, archi- 
tects, Court Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Swansea.—Fifty workmen’s houses, Town Hill (£12,000). 
Mr. H. C. Portsmouth, architect, Llanfair Build- 
ings. 

Thirty Corporation dwellings, the Cwm. Borough 
architect. 

Ystalyfera.—Theatre (£3,500). Mr. W. B. Jones, archi- 
tect. 


SCOTLAND. 

Alyth.—Parish Church: alterations. Mr. L. Falconer, 
architect, 27 Bank Buildings, Blairgowrie. 

Аттаде (Aberdeenshire).—Public School: Manual In- 
struction and Cookery Centre. Mr. W. Davidson (of 
Ellon), architect. 

Carmyle.—Offices, Great Eastern Road, for Messrs. 
Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd. 

Dalmeny.—Parish Church: restoration. 

Dundee.—Additions to property, Don’s Road, for Messrs. 

J. F. H. Henderson, Ltd. 

Additions to property, Forfar and Pitkerrow Roads, 
for the School Board. 

Jute warehouse, Taylor’s Lane, for Messrs. Thomson, 
Shepherd & Co., Ltd. 

Jute warehouse, Gray Street, for Messrs. Fleming, 


Sons & Co. 
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Edinburqh.—Halls, &e., London Road, for Holyrood 
Abbey U.F. Church Trustees. 

Two houses, Comely Bank Road, for Messrs. Leslie & 
Milne. 

Royal Scottish Museum : extension. 

Gartnavel (Glasgow).—West House: additions and altera- 
tions for the Glasgow Royal Asylum for Lunatics. 
Glasgow.—Conservative Club, 33 Bothwell Street: altera- 
tions. 

Tenements of houses, Crow Road and Woodcroft 
Avenue, for the Hyndland Building Co. and J. À. 
Mactaggart, builder. 

Picture house, Wyndford Street, Maryhill, for Kineto 
Picture House Co. 

Workshops, Water Row, Govan, for Messrs. Harland 
& Wolff, Ltd. 

Hawick.—-St. George’s U.F. Church and Halls (£5,500). 

Іпгегпезз.--Па Scala Picture Palace. Messrs. A. Ross 
(F.R.I.B.A.) & Son, architects, Queensgate Chambers. 

Motherwell.—High School (£27,000). Mr. S. B. Russell, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 11 Gray's Inn Square, London, 
W.C. 

Tolleross.— Tenement, Graham Street, for Mr. David 
Smith. 


— 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected and abridged by James D. Roots, М.І. Mech.E., 
Thanet House, Temple Bar, London. 

The first date given is the date of application ; the second, 
at the end, the date of the advertisement of the acceptance 
of the completed specification. 

No. 27,491. Хоу. 29. 1912.- Improvements in windows 
and the like. C. E. Welstead & T. Hoare, Idealis Works. 
Croydon. The object of this invention is to provide an out- 
let for condensation moisture from the inside of a window. 
and in such manner that rain cannot enter from outside. 
This is effected bv a special construction of metal came or 


bar fitted to the bottom of the window, which bar has а 
channel on the inside to collect the condensation water, and 
an outlet hole or holes from this channel to an enclosed baffle 
chamber, extending along the whole length of the bar. From 
this chamber other holes are provided to the outside. and are 
placed in such a position at a distance from the holes inside 
the window that rain or winds have no effect on outgoinz 
condensation water passing from the channel inside the 
room or building to the outside. Fig. 1 shows a vertical 
section of the came or bar. Fig. 2 indicates outside eleva- 
tion; a is the condensation channel, b is the outlet from 
channel to neutralising or baffle chamber, c 1s the neutralis- 
ing or baffle chamber, d is the outlet from neutralising or 
baffle chamber, e is the metal bar or came, and f is the 
cover to outlet.— May 18, 1913. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 
JUNE 19, 1913. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I. Mech.E., Thanet House, 


Temple Bar, London. 
No. 12.253. May 23, 1912.—Dated under International 


Convention June 12, 1911. Anton Stein, 44 Neubaugasse, 
and Georg Parmentier, 40 Penzingerstr, Vienna. Machines 
for driving in nails, rivets, screws, &c. 


RUBEROID 
SARKING 
FELT 


A Sarking which in 
itself is a waterproof 
covering to а building, 
and which will prevent 
damage to ceilings and 
decorations from roof 
leakage. Inodorous, 
non-conducting, and 
permanently efficient. 
Samples to test and full 
particulars will be sent 
on application. 


THE RUBEROID CO. Ltd. 


MOTOR TRACTION 


MEANS — MORE — TRADE. 
Why not Buy the Best? 


THE FOUR BEST— 
COMMERCIAL CHASSIS 


(1) The І.С.О.Со% “В” TYPE. 


2,500 of these vehicles at work in London. Verb. sap. 


(2 The DAIMLER 3-TONNER. 


The acme of refinement in Motor construction. 


(3) The THORNYCROFT 30-cwt. CHASSIS. 


(2 tons gross). It's THORNYCROFT—that’s good 
enough. 


(4) The HURTU LIGHTNING 15-CWT. 
THE Delivery Van. For Drapers and kindred trades, 
or for Commercial Travellers’ purposes, this Chassis 

stands above all others. 


Whatever your requirements, one of these types MUST fit you. 
THERE ARE NO OTHERS. 


For particulars, honest advice. price. etc., address ALL your 
enquiries to :— 


MANUFACTURERS, STU ART A. CURZON, 
99 Waterloo House, Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 98 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Telegrams : “ Curcarsold, Sowest, London." ` Telephone : Кера! 2043. 
2 Foith Street, 37 Assembly Street, ] Aston's Place, 
NEWCASTLEON.TYNE. , LEITH. DUBLIN. - м.в. AM shove fitted with ether makes to order. 


The BRITISH was the original vacuum cleaning 
system twelve years ago and to-day is still the 
foremost and best. Call at our Showrooms 
and see the latest and improved models of 


BRITISH 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


(Booth’s Patents) 
Gold Medal and Diplóme Rogers Field Medal for Gold Medal and 


onneur, Sanitary Appliances 


Brussels, 1910. Grand Prix, 


of Pre-eminent Merit. Turin, 1911. 


The BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER CO., Ltd., 


22 Parson’s Green Lane, London, S.W. 


‘Telephone: KENSINGTON 3470 (3 Lines). Telegrams: “ VACUUMISER, LONDON." 


Showrooms :— 95 Wigmore Street, W.; and LEEDS and DUBLIN. 
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12,257. May 25, 1912.— Friend Sykes, Chemical Works, 
2. Devonshire. Retorts for the dry distillation of 
wood. 

12,445. Мау 25, 1912.—V. C. H. Gibson, Crondall 
House, 36 Oakley Square, Camden Town, N. Couplings 
and means of fastening wires together and to the terminals 
of electric batteries, lamps, wall plugs, and other apparatus 
or appliances. 

12,510. May 28, 1012.--А. & L. Myers, Charlotte Street 
Stee] Pen Works, Charlotte Street, Birmingham. Com- 
bined pencil-holder and rule. 

12,521. May 28, 1912.—Thomas Robinson, 9 Highfield 
Terrace, Low Bentham, West Riding, York. Flushing 
apparatus. 

12,717. Мау 30, 1912.—F. C. Farmer, 2 Neville Road, 
Waterloo, near Liverpool. Slide rules. 

12,816. May 31, 1912.—William Nuttall, 82 Walshaw 
Road, Elton, Bury, Lancs. Ventilators. 

13,696. June 11, 1912.—А. Е. Lindau, Commercial 
National Bank Building, Chicago. Reinforced-concrete 
flooring. 

14,005. June 15, 1912. Dated under International 
Convention June 30, 1911. Dr. Ing. J. Puppe, 
43 Auenstr, Breslau, Germany. Rolling of bars or girders 
of I, H, U, or like section. 

14,628. June 22, 1912.—P. N. Stankovitch, Everett, 
Washington, U.S.A. Preservative treatment of wood. 

15,078. June 28, 1912.—F. G. Meeds, 6 Market Street, 
Gainsborough, and W. F. Gee, 166 Lea Road, Gains- 
borough, Lincoln. Hanging and locking of window sashes 
and the like. 

15,356. July 1, 1912.—Dated under International Con- 
vention Oct. 26, 1911. Isodoro: Borri, 12 Corso Napoli, 
Turin. Pipe systems. 

17,042. July 22, 1912.—Grubenholz-Impragnierung 
G.m.b.H., 35 Lutzowstr, Berlin. Preserving and fireproot- 
ing wood and composition of matter or solution therefor. 

17,271. July 24, 1912.—Badische Anilin & Soda 
Fabrik, of Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine. Manufacture and pro- 
duction of pigments. 

18,456. Aug. 12, 1912.—Marcus Allen, А.М.Т.С.Е., 
M.I.M.E.. Elsinore Road, Old Trafford, Manchester. 
Cocks, taps, or the like for transmitting fluids. 

25.541. Oct. 15, 1912.—Dated under International Con- 
vention May 3, 1912. Paul Starke, 10 Wegenerstr. Berlin, 
W. Elastic concrete for manufacturing monlded bodies 
and especially supports. 

24,220. Oct. 23, 1912.—G. В. Davis, Westminster 
Sanitary Works, 944 Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 
Ball or float valves. 

24,240. Oct. 23, 1912.—Dated under International Con- 
vention Oct. 25, 1911. Krieger, Rauchfuss & Co., Hilden 
(Rhineland), Germany. Apparatus for covering iron 
pipes, bars, or the like with zinc. 

24,549. Oct. 26, 1912. —Dated under International Con- 
vention Nov, 30, 1911. A. Grammont, Pont de Cherny 
(Isere), France. Method of protecting the walls and facades 
of builings. 

26,087. Nov. 13, 1912.— Dated under International Con- 
vention Dec. 5, 1911. T. G. Allen, 106 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. Acetylene and like gas generators. 

410. Jan. 6, 1913.—Louis Block, 104 Wall Street, New 
York.  Disinfecting seats for closets. 

1,323. Jan. 16, 1913.—Elias Troetel, 885 Beck Street, 
Bronx, New York. Safety or alarm attachments applicable 
to doors. 

1,594. Jan. 17, 1913.—H. P. Okie, 1 Norwich Street, 
E.C. Closet seats. 

Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 
James D. Roots & Co. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] 


A Further Letter to an Enterprising Business Man. 

SIR, —The publication of my ‘‘ Open Letter to an Enter- 
prising Business Man ” has brought me numerous inquiries 
and letters bearing out what I wrote with regard to the 
absurdity of the present rating system. One of these is 


particularly interesting, and worthy of the attention of all 
business men. It is from a house furnisher and cabinet- 
maker. He says :— 

I heartily sympathise with your persevering campaign 
against our supremely idiotic rating system, which seems to 
have been borrowed from the Turks. May I give my own 
experience 7 Three years ago I was running a branch estab- 
lishment at ——. Wishing to employ another man, I raised 
a small iron shed adjacent to my own workshop. This cost 
me £20. In consequence solely of this small improvement, 
the authorities raised my assessment £3 10s., so That at 6s. 
in the £ the improvement costs me more than 5 per cent. of 
the total value of the building, i.e. the rates come to more 
than the interest on the capital; or, in other words, our 
system of rating has doubled the cost of the improvement. 
Surely, we have here the solution of the housing problem. 
Rate the sites instead of the cottages, and you will reduce 
rents by one-third. 

No doubt you have knowledge of a similar experience, and 
consideration of the matter from a business standpoint should 
bring you to the conclusion my correspondent arrives at: 
that our present rating system is ‘‘supremely idiotic." If 
we rated on land values, this business man would not have 
been penalised to the extent of 100 per cent. for being enter- 
prising and industrious. His rates would have remained 
unaltered. There must be many business men who because 
of this “fining” processeare debarred from carrying out im- 
provements that would greatly facilitate their business, and 
so trade and commerce is restricted and opportunities for 
employment are restricted ; wages are low, and poverty 
and its attendant evils are rife. And it is not only that 
business men are fined for being industrious and enterprising, 
but that the withholding of productive land (much of it 
highly productive) is made possible and encouraged. Trade 
is restricted to a confined circle, men are unemployed, and 
capital kept idle. The taxation and rating of land values 
would force this idle land into use, and influence the most 
productive use of land that is now undeveloped. Оррог- 
tunities for the best possible employment of labour and 
capital would be limitless, and so trade and commerce would 
expand, bringing prosperity to all classes. 

Once again let me appeal to every business man to look 
at this question searchingly from the point of view of good 
business.— Yours faithfully, 

JOSEPH FELs. 

39 Wilson Street, London, E.C.: 

June 23, 1913. | 


Competition in the Building Trade. 


Srr,—Your correspondents’ letters in the issues of 
June 13 and 20 by “ Twenty-Eighth’’ and “ Number Опе” 
have been most interesting. Really the question 1s, What 
is competition? Is there such a thing as fair and unfair 
competition, and what is sharp practice? Now, unfair 
competition, I contend, sails very close indeed to the term 
sharp practice. Ofttimes this latter form of competition is 
caused by the bitter rivalries and jealousies existing 
between manufacturing firms. It is a pity—nay, more 
than that, it is a disgrace. I am reminded by '' Number 
One's" letter in last week of circumstances which came to 
my knowledge a while back in connection with some firms 
connected with the building trade. There were several 
firms engaged in this branch; the latest comer found it 
somewhat difficult to get a peep in. The decision of tha? 
firm and their instructions to their travellers were: '' Try 
and get in somehow, but if you cannot, then spoil the 
business for your competitors." This, unfortunately, I 
am afraid, is not an isolated case, and there is a grave 
tendency of late to a total lack of business morality and 
veracity, and an entire disregard of the spirit of “Ро 
unto others as you would they should do unto you." Twenty 
years ago you could take a man's word and his verbal 
instructions, and now you hesitate to take your friend’s 
word, and find you ought to confirm it by writing. Do let 
us play the game; be British and not introduce into our 
business life the trickery and sharp practices to be found 
in the East. As you have numbers “ Twenty-Eighth " and 
'* One," pardon my signing myself as 

Tae Mrssine Linx. 


THE designs of Messrs. George Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, W.C., have been adopted for the Letchworth 
Wesleyan Church and Schools, and the first section, at an 
estimated cost of about £5,000, is to be proceeded with at 
once. 


The Improved Sanitary Appliances Co., Ltd. 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE CANTILEVER WATER CLOSET 


ate, York Exhibition, 1913. 


AWARDED MEDAL Insti 


26l- each. 
In cast iron, coated with 
Dr. Angus Smith's Solution. 


РЕ 


Foor Line. 


ONLY ONE JOINT. 
ALSO ENAMELLED OR GALVANISED. 
Can be set at any angle to suit position of 
the outside soil pipe. Stands clear of the floor. The soil is convey 
ina straight line directfrom pan to soil pipe, and has only one joint | | 
to pass instead of four as in most W.C.'8. NN MW | 


PATENT IRON CANTILEVER SINK TRAPS. 
2 8/- each 


SAIC 


In cast iron, coated with 
рт. Angus Smith's Solution 


LAZED EARTHENWARE SINK 
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HEAD OFFICE в SHOW ROMS PATENT THE WOR | 


STOKE >> TRENT: LONDON HOUSE ё SHOW 
ROT -109 GREAT PORTAND STW: B 2 2 


Also Enamelled or Galvanised. 


Queen's College, Paradise St., Birmingham. 
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Universal Concrete & Construction Co. Ltd. 
90 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephone: 1967 Victoria. 


HIGHEST 


EFFICIENCY MINIMUM 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN FLOOR CONSTRUCTION соз 
WITHOUT MISHAP OF ANY KIND. 
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REINFORCED HOLLOW BLOCK FLOORS 


SPECIAL FEATURES: This type of Floor is specially adap 


А Пу adaptable for Long Spans 
such as are required in Hospital W кин Beams projecting below the Ceilings, 
они aro obla nod EL al Wards. Minimum depth and dead weight with the maximum 

ues and Vents can be readily formed through the floor. 


Manufacturers of Fireproof Partitions, Granolithic Stairs, Landings, Paving, Sills, &c. 
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